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THE   OUTLOOK 


Look  inside  the  lid! 


Yicj^*^ 


'HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 


If  it  hasn't  this  trademark,  it  isn't  a  Victrola 

You  can  readily  identify  the  Victrola  by  the  famous  Victor  trademark  "His  Master's 
Voice  "  It  is  not  a  Victrola  without  the  Victor  dog.  This  trademark  is  on  every  Victrola, 
It  guarantees  the  quality  and  protects  you  from  inferior  substitutes. 

The  word  **  Victrola  "  is  also  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  It  is  derived  from  the  word  '*  Victor  '*  and  designates  the  products  of  the  Victor 
Company  only* 

As  applied  to  sound-reproducing  instruments,  "  Victrola  "  refers  only  to  the  instruments 
made  by  the  Victor  Company — the  choice  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Look  inside  the  lid — inswt  upon  seeing  the  famous  V^iclor  trademarks.  On  the  poflable  styles  which 
h.^vt*  rio  Sid,  tlie  Victor  trademark  appears  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet. 

\'ictor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Canidun,  N.  J.,  l\^,  a. 

Vi  c  t  r^  o  1  a 


THE  OUTLOOK 


7  May 


Put«¥Gur  "Creator 


yy 


IN  LESS  THAN  ONE  MINUTE,  you  can  easily  and  quickly  demon- 
strate to  yourself  that  you  are  only  half  as  djrnamic,  vital,  well, 
strong,  energetic,  and  vigorous,  and  that  you  are  but  half  as  authori- 
tative, forceful,  dominant,  self-reliant,  daring,  and  courageous,  and 
that  you  are  merely  half  as  progressive,  masterful,  aroused,  power- 
ful, and  creative  as  you  may  easily  become  through  putting  your 
**  creator ''  to  work  for  you — to  create  for  you. 


Only  the  '^  Supreme  **  Know  the 

Pleasures  of  Supremacy 

Eveiywhere  intelligent  and  smart  men 
and  women,  in  eyerv  walk  of  life,  are 
secretly  and  privately  advancing  them- 
selves m  life,  happiness,  ioy,  power,  health, 
and  personality,  througn  consciously  em- 
ploying the  (>rinciple8  of  evolution,  by 
compeUin^  their  "creators"  to  work  for 
them,  strive  for  them,  plan  for  them, 
evolutionize  for  them,  and  create  for  them, 
and  to  give  them  better  and  more  vital 
and  ener^retic  bodies,  and  more  intense 
and  conscious  personalities. 

Only  the  ''Masterful"  Know  the 

Joys  and  Pleasures  of  Life 

Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  farmer, 
lawyer,  laborer,  banker  or  soldier,  business 
man  or  sailor,  philosopher  or  scientist, 
greater  success  is  waiting  for  you,  through 
compelling    your    interniol    "creator"  to 


Daily  Results 

••/  tftra  my  rue  from  the  poHtion  of  a  country 
inturanee  agent  to  virtual  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
inturanee  companies  of  the  world  entirely  to  thepoicer 
€fper$onatiiy  Conscious  Evolution  has  given  me.** 

"  My  wmak  witt  and  pmraonaUty  for  ymara 
madm  U  po0»ibim  for  my  bvsinmsa  partnmra  to 
rob  mm  of  my  propmr  sharo  of  thm  profitM, 
Conadotts  Evoiution  gavm  mm  eoaragm^  molf' 
rmBamcmandpowmrofpmrmmaBiy,  and  m  madm 
my  partnmra  pa^  mm  $160,000.00  oat  of 
which  thmy  had  buttdoamd  mm  during  my 
fmmbim  and  powmrimaa  daya. ' ' 

••  /  became  aufare  of  the  beneficial  power  cj  Con- 
scious Evolution  at  the  end  qf  the  first  ten  seconds.** 

"  IVIbof  morm  can  t  may  mxcmai  to  mxprmmm 
my  smprmciation  ofyoar  method  and  aincmrm 
thanma  for  your  intmrmat  and  cO'Opmration  T 
What  morm  can  onm  want  for  ao  Uttim  T  What 
morm  doma  onm  gmt  in  thia  vtorid  T** 

**  Conscious  Evolution  has  taken  away  that  Hred^ 
UuvfeeltM  and  replaced  it  with  a  feeling  of  energy— 
afeeting  to  do  something  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
doing  it.  Truly,  Conscious  Evolution  is  a  wonderful 
discovery.  My  experience  with  it  enables  me  to  say 
that  a  is  aU  that  is  claimed  for  U  and  more.** 

"  tam  happy  to  aay  thai  i  rmemivmdyour  in^ 
atructiona,  and  that  in  apitm  of  travmHng  a 
good  dmai  my  hmaith  ia  rmmarhabim  at  ninmty 
ymara  of  agm.  * 


^Conscious  Evolution  made  me  feel  ttcenty-flre 
I  aoi       '  '  ' 
Ires 

,  , worry  and  /  feel  happy. 

My  arms  and  legs  are  getting  strong,  tmd  I  thank 


years  younger.  I  can  run  up  and  down  stairs^  and 
walk  SIX  or  seven  mites  at  any  time.  I  rest  and  dijfest  as 


up  and  i 

ytime.  /rest  ami  dioesi 

I  did  in  my  youth.  I  have  no  worry  and  I  feel  Mpi 


tmy    ufTnm    urfu    tvy*    ore    y^*««rt|f  ••vvrtv.  uwu   m    t/aurMV 

your  Siutem  for  it  all.  I  hare  got  along  so  well,  I 
constantly  think  of  ooing  into  the  shipyard,  to  see  what 
I  can  do.  I  want  to  stir  around  at  something  even 
though  I  am  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Conscious 
Evolution  is  bringing  me  back  to  life.  Conscious 
Evolution  is  bringing  me  back  to  youth.  And  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Swoboda.** 

"#  wouid  not  tahm  fifty  thouaand  doiiara 
for  thm  powmr  which  in  aix  wmmha  ^nadoua 
Emohttion  haa  givmn  mm. ' ' 


**  /  am  certain  I  am  gaining  in  every  way.  for  J 
feel  asftdl  of  *fiffht  *  ana  energy  as  a  wild  cat.** 
Problems  that  formerly  worried  me  are  i 
V  as  to  seem  almost  unreal,  since.  I  gained 
lersonaHty  through  Conscious  Evolution.** 


^asy 
ofpersonaUiy 


not r  as 
'  potcer 


atnble 


build,  construct  and 
create  for  you* 

Only  the  "Vital" 
Know  the  Pleas- 
ures and  Joys  of 
Real  Success 

Mentally  and 
physically,  you  are 
the  result  of  blind 
evolution.  You  can 
amazingrly  advance 
yourself  beyond  your 
olind  evolution 
through  compelling 
your  mtemal  "crea- 
tor **  to  create  for  you 
a  better  mind  and  per- 
sonality, better  brain, 
a  better  nervous  sys- 
tem, a  better  diges- 
tive system,  a  better 
heart,  better  arteries, 
better  lungs,  better  liver,  better  blood, 
better  protoplasm,  better  every  cell,  tissue, 
gland,  organ,  and  every  part  of  your  body, 
as  well  as  a  higher  and  more  wide-awake 
and  more  able  mind. 

Only  the  "Mighty''  Know  the 
Pleasures  of  die  Mighty 

Your  "  creator  **  is  ready  to  furnish  you 
with  higher  power  of  mind  and  body,  if  you 
only  make  the  demand  in  the  way  your 
internal  "  creator  "  understands  and  recog- 
nizes. Conscious  Evolution  uses  the  means 
and  avenue  through  which  the  internal 
"creator"  is  reached  positively,  success- 
fully, easily  and  conveniently,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,  compelling  the  internal 
"creator"  to  create  for  you  just  what  you 
really  desire,  and  really  need,  and  reallv 
want  Your  "  creator  "  gives  you  the  mind, 
the  ideas,  and  the  power  to  obtain  what 
you  want,  if  you  activate  your  "  creator  " 
through  the  proper  medium. 

Only  the  ''  Evolutionarily  Perfect '' 

Know  the  Joys  of  the 

Conqueror 

Why  deny  yourself  the  super- joys,  the 
super-pleasures  and  the  super-happiness? 
Why  deny  yourself  the  best  there  is  in 
existence?  Why  deny  yourself  these  ad- 
vantages when  they  are  so  easily  available, 
and  wnen  it  is  so  absolutely  certain  that 
you    can    attain  them?     Why,  in    other 


Conscious  Evolution 

Coiucioas  Evolution  must  not  be  conftued  with  Dar- 
winian evolntion  or  Physical  Culture,  nor  ahonld  Consdoas 
Evolndon  be  ocmfiiaed  with  Hindoo  philosophies,  anto-so^gestion, 
self-hypoosuB,  gymnastics,  or  mere  physiology,  anatomy,  histology, 
theosophy,  morphology,  medidne,  pathology,  exerdse.  New  Thought. 
Christian  boienoe,  causthenios,  embryology  or  psychology. 

Cooscioos  Broltatkm  is  not  an  occult  adance,  nor  a  metaphysical  science, 
nor  a  dirine  science,  nor  a  nirftnal  sdenoe,  nor  a  ttiaterial  sdenoe,  nor  is 
Consdoos  Kyotution  a  qrmbouc  science,  nor  a  Ix^iing,  wishing,  lon^ng  and 
dreaming  philoaophy. 

Consdoos  Brolntion  must  not  be  confused  with  sny  of  the  oonoeptoally 

qrmbdic  qrstems  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  type,  and  Conscious  Evdntion 
.      .   ,   .  ...  .  ^y  ^ 


cannot  be  comprehended  in  any  of  the  present 
I^iilosc^y,  indnding  the  sdence  of  biology. 


'  concepts  in  science  and 


Consdoos  Erolntkin  must  not  be  confused  with  any  present-day  phikwofrfiiee 
or  sdenoes  of  a  material  or  mental  character. 

Conscious   Evolution    cannot  be   underaiood  by  i^yaicians,   pqvdidogists, 
physical  oulturista,  philosopliers,  chemists,    cosmologisto  or  biologbts  ofthe 
day. 


of  the  erolnti 


and  through  Conscious  Energy— a 


Consdons  Evolution  is  a  new  and  ori^^inal  sdenoe,  sn  exact  sdenoe,^  demoo- 
Intaon  of  <     '    ' 
sdence  of  the  Ultimate. 

Consdoos  Evolution  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  evolutionary  era  for  the  human 
race. 


Swoboda 

26  Years  Ago 


From  a  sickly  youth  Swoboda 
made  of  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent physical  specimen  of  the 
hmnan  race.  This  was  just 
the  beginning  —  his  greater 
evolution   was    yet    to   come. 


i<Ht 


THE   OUTLOOK 


To  Work  for  You 


words,  live  the  inferior  life  in  preference  to 
the  superior — the  genuinely  successful  life  ? 
Why  cheat  yourself  of  the  advantages  of 
lifer  Why  deny  yourself  this  super-ener^, 
this  super-power,  and  this  super-activity 
of  personahty  and  mind,  which  is  made 
easily  and  absolutely  possible  through 
prc^ressive  evolution — self-evolution — sci- 
entific evolution — personal  evolution. 

How  to  Gain  What  You  Want 

The  way  for  you  to  gain  what  you  want 
is  by  increasing  your  power  of  mind  and 
body  evolutionarily,  so  as  to  compel  condi- 
tions to  yield  to  vour  superior  and  irresist- 
ible energies.  Conscious  Evolution  is  the 
easy  and  sure  means  of  making  yourself 
supreme. 

Why  Be  Satisfied  with  Inferior  Life? 

Why  be  satisfied  or  content  with  inferior 
vitality,  inferior  health,  inferior  ener^, 
inferior  digestion,  inferior  heart  power,  in- 
ferior lung  power,  inferior  nervous  system, 
inferior  bram  power,  inferior  memorizing 
power,  inferior  reasoning  power,  inferior 
sensing  newer,  inferior  scneming  power, 
inferior  business  power,  inferior  conscious 
power,  and  inferior  personal  power?  Why 
not  attain  the  vital  power  of  supremacy? 


ft  Conscious   *, 


Swoboda  To-day 


A  Remarkable  Personality 

SwobodA.  biniMlf,  is  Mriii|M  the  most  perfect 
ex»mple  oc  what  Conecioua  Evohition  can  acoom- 
pUah.  Ab  Swoboda  gains  to  yean,  he  grows 
younger  in  enthusiasm,  younger  in  vitality, 
younger  in  liealth :  he  is  becoming  stronger,  more 
eoexgetic,  more  confident,  more  dominant  and  more 
alive  by  capitalising  his  creative  nowers  tlirough 
Conscious  Evolution.  What  Swoboda  is  scoom- 
pll^iing  for  himself,  you  too  can  aooomplish— evexv 
bidividual  can  accomplish,  for  every  mdividual  is 
irovemed  by  the  same  laws  and  principles,  and 
•very  individual  has  it  within  himself  to  make  use 
of  these  laws  and  principles.  Swoboda's  mind  and 
body  are  so  alert  and  so  active  that  in  his  presence 
one  feels  completely  overpowered.  His  personality 
dominates  everything  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact;  yet  Swoboda  is  real!— there  is  absolutely 
DoChing  mysterious  about  him.  He  knows  not 
what  fatigue  is— he  is  a  tireless  worker.  He  de- 
ligbts  In  making  sick  people  well  and  weak  people 
atrong.  He  loves  his  work  because  he  feels  he  is 
at  benefit  to  humanity— making  a  better,  more 
ritml,  more  potent  race  of  men  and  women.  8wO- 
bodA  is  not  only  a  mental  superman,  but  a 
hlgrh-powered  physical  d]mamo,  an  unheard  of 
oocntination. 


*'  A  y»ir  ago  I  was  dotm  and  o\U  financially  and  phyti- 
eatly.  Iwasawrrck.  Conxnous  Evaluiion  oave  me  poteer 
of  mind  and  health.  I  am  to-day  better  than  ever  and  I 
am  more  protverouM  than  ever.  Naturally  J  am  a  believer 
in  the  Swoboda  iden.^* 

* '  Your  stysf «m  makmrn  mm  fmmi  iihm  a  diffmrmnt 
pmraon,  Evmry  onm  whom  i  havm  momr  mot  who 
ha»  trimd  it  out,  ha»  thm  »amm  thing  to  Bay  about 
it.  Warn  talking  to  a  man  to-day  whoam  wifm  i» 
a  Swoboda  mnthuBiaat. " 

**  Vour  systAm  is  direct,  simple,  geientifir.  effectire, 
and  tnakes  one  feel  so  invigorated.  As  an  athlete  and  a 
physician^  I  ewforse  Conscious  Evolution  unreservedly.  It 
M,  and  more^  what  is  claimed  for  it." 

"  Con»ciou»  Evoiution  ha»  givmn  mm  mur/nim- 
ing  rmaultm.  I  mxpmctmd  good  rmmulta,  but  1  am 
murpriamd, " 

"  Conscious  Evoltilion  sent  a  message  of  energy,  health, 
and  power  throuah  me  in  twenty  seconds,  which  has  been 
increased  from  day  to  day.** 

"  Your  eourmm  ham  bmmn  afgrmat  bmnmfit  to  mm. 
#  am  ablm  to  do  a  grmat  dmal  morm  work  with  Immm 
fatigum.  My  pimamurmm  arm  a/so  incrmammd  s  ail 
worn  mmmmm  a  plmamurm  now.  * ' 

"  /  indeed  realise  what  physioloffical  gladness  fn 
My  sensation  of  physical  enjoymetd  is  wonderful.  It 


More  Daily  Results 


means, 
'seems 


too  good  to  bm  trum.  it  im  mommthing  am  ifmlt  whmn 
itook  my  flrmt  trip  to  Bmrmuda,  whmrm  naturm 
ham  eombinmd  thm  blmnding  of  dainty  coloring 
mo  mx^uimitm  that  nothing  mhort  of  fairy  land  can 
dmmcrtbm  it.  Thim  im  how  Conmeioam  Evolution 
caaa«s  mm  to  fmml. 

**  /  can  honestly  say  that  the  benefits  I  have  received 
from  Conscious  Evolution  canttot  be  tneastired  by  any 
payment  of  money,  and  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that  your 
system  far  exceeded  my  fondest  hopes.** 

"I  could s««  thm  trmmmndoum  rmaUty  and  pom- 
mibiiitimm  of  Conmcioum  Evoiution  in  Immm  than  half 
a  minutm'm  diroction  of  my  mnmrgimm  into  crmativm 
channmlm. ' ' 

**  Conscious  Evolution  has  changed  me  from  an  invtUid 
into  a  tireless  human  machine.** 

**/  would  not  consider  trading  the  benefits  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Conscious  ET'ohUionfor  gold.** 

"Am  a  mtudmnt  of  phynology  and  himtology,  i 
at  oncm  rmcognizmd  thm  fmamibiUty  of  Conmclmum 
Evolution. '  * 

*•  Ten  seconds  from  the  time  I  ftarted  Conscious  Evolu- 
tion, I  felt  myself  more  alive  and  energetic.** 

"  /  have  used  Conscimis  Evolution  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  find  myself  manelously  improved  in  both  body  and 
mind.  Conscious  Evolution  is  wonderful,  ond  the  world 
wilt  be  brighter  when  men  and  women  everywhere  graspit.** 


These  Rare  and  Amazing  Books  Are  For  You 

Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable  books 
which  explain  his  system  of  Conscious  Evolution  and  what  it  has 
already  done.  Write  for  these  books — not  because  Conscious  Evolu- 
tion has  meant  so  much  to  262,000  other  men  and  women,  not 
because  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  family  in  the  country  that 
hasn^t  at  least  one  member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda,  but  became  they 
contain  valuable  ideas  for  you.  Conscious  Evolution  is  being  per- 
sonally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and  such 
men  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  Rockefellers,  the 

Vtmdmrbiltg,  ihm  Gouidg,  #ib«  Huntingtong,  ihm  Cudahy;  thm  Armoun,  the  Swift9,  and 
McAdaog  for  advancing  ihenumloeg  in  energy,  health,  vtiality  and  power  of  pemonoMty. 
Write  for  theee  booka,  becauae  they  mean  so  much  to  YOU  in  multipiied  living 
power,  earning  power  and  pereonai  power.  They  are  HUed  from  cover  to  cover  with 
the  vital  facte  about  youreelf  and  how  you  can  acgmre  the  degree  of  pouter  in  body 
and  mind  that  you  eo  conaciouafy  or  unconaciovaly  deaire.  They  explain  the  dttngera 
of  exceaaive  deep  breathing,  exceaaive  exereiae,  and  exceaaive  muacular  development, 
alao  the  faUacy  of  conadoua  control  of  phyaioiogical  proceaaea* 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  UFE  bKow  Aow  to  douhU  or  momn  trmMm  your 
powmr  of  mind  and  bodyg  not  by  tmdioaa,  proionwod  atudy,  but  by  a  proemam  of  mnmraiaation  which 
waiama  thm  omry  imomi  of  your  lifm  and  mmntai  powmr, 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  UFE  mupply  thm  hmy  to  dominant  pmrsonal 
dominant  buminoMB  powmr,  dominant  svcc«ss  powmr,  dominant  mmntai 

Thn^  mhow  how  to  ehangm  your  aimlmsa 

and  fruitlmmm  Hfm  and  attitudmm  into  am* 

wition,  inspiration,   mnthumiium  and  thm 

hiahmr  sacc«s«. 
7%«s«  boohm  mhow  how  to  amaainglyin' 

ermamm  your  powmr  of  wiii  and  pmrmonality, 

OS  wmli  am  your  powmr  of  body  for  momry 

action,  for  momry  purpomm  and  procmmm. 
Conmcioum  Evolution  im  a  now  scmhc*, 

and  no  onm  can  afford  not  to  know  at 

Imamt  thm  mimplm  factm  about  it.    71^«ac 

factm    show    how    Conmcioum   Evolution 

ovorcommm  wmah  will,  poorhmalth,  fmmble* 

mmmrn  of  mind  and  body, 

Thmy  mhow    how  to   ovmrcomm  thm  in* 

fmrior,  plmamurmimmm,  fombim  and  unmatw* 

factory  iifm  by  givintf  thm  mmanm  to  the 

auccmmmfuit  mupmrior  and  abundant  lifm* 

Conmcioum  Evolution  also  mhowm  how 
to  arrmmt  thm  aging  of  thm  body,  and  how 
to  rmmain  young,  mnmrgmtic,  vigoroum  and 
active  all  thm  daym  of  lifm. 

77b«a«   boohm  arm  abmolutmly  from  and 
thmrmim  9h>  obligation  now  oraftmr.  ?%«•• 
booitm  arm  yourmto  hmmp,  that  you  may  atto 
undmrmtanding  of  yourmmif  and  of  EvolutU 
mmanm  to  a  highmr  mximtmncm. 

Evmn  if  you  gain  but  onm  idma  or  thm  rmaliaation     .       -»    >,.^   «■ 
of  thm  onm  principle  of  lifm  throuah  CONSCIOUS    ^^    ^  ^JlT 
EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,      .^    ^  cH^  ^ 
thmmm  boohm  will  bm  of  mtmmal  advantagm  to     J^    ^     ^V^ 

/asf  ttTMe  your  xmmt  mni oddrw*  on  tht  coupon,     ^      w«   ^^  X 
ttmr  H  out  and  mail  H  to  Stmohodo,  or  draw  m  ring    ^      O    ^  <^ 
aroand  uour  nawt  on  your,  letkrhead,  or  mttety       ^  ^O     ^P  ^« 
jen^  a  pootai,  gMnm  your  name  and  addrtae.     ^  fSf     ^  a 
Do  If  to-dayl    Thi»  i»  your  ofiportunUyf       ^     '^    ^  -« 


in  0  highor      ^  j^  f.S^ 
in  and  iho      ^       S^  Jb-"  9 


/>° 


^;f 


Wrikr 


ThtM  i»  your  hour  I 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

2301  Berkeley  Bldg.  New  York  City 


Nowii  your  turn!    this  h  your  day  I    ^^   ^  ^  ^ 
_.  .       ......         ,  ^      ^  -,9  Jr 


^V" 


^^s^V 
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TJ^HAT  a  wealth  of  prao- 
^^  ticable  knowledge  about 
the  comfort  and  wear  of  shoes 
built  on  the  Munson  U.  S. 
Army  Last  the  returning 
American  soldiers  are  bringing 
to  the  American  men  at  home  I 
If  anything  were  needed  to 
show  the  value  of  thb  kind 
of  footwear — to  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike — the  War  has 
supplied  it 

Herman  SJioes  made  on  the 
genuine  Munson  Last-^ana- 
tomically  perfect  and  fashioned 
from  the  best  materials  obtain- 
able— ^give  men  in  private  life 
the  finest  opportunity  to  enjoy 
their  feet  they  have  ever  had. 

Sold  in  8,000  retail  stiorM.  If  you 
are  not  near  one,  we  will  fit  yoa 
oorreotly  and  quickly  through  our 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT  at  Boston 

]OS.  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 

825  Albany  Bldg. 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
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TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Ajgency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Mew  ¥orC^ 

to  oomrajvablio  and  DttrAto  achooli. 


AdriiM  parmu  sbqut  achoola. 


Pratt.  Mcr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEQES 
ILLI  NOI8 


YOUR  VACATION 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Summer  Quarter  1019  will  receive  the 
added  ineiiirattan  oTprof eeaora  and  instructora  retun>- 
ins  from  war  aervioe  in  many  lands.  StudenU  and 
teachers,  interested  in  keeping  abreaat  of  the  timee  or 
in  oompietinff  work  already  begun,  appreciate  the 
opDortimity  or  instmctiou  ina  regular  aeaaon  of  study 
under  membera  of  the  UnlTorrity  staff.  Scholars  de- 
siring to  prosecute  research  in  the  libraries  siid  hbo- 
zat^es  will  find  facilities  for  work  under  the  most 
f STonbls  conditions. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  departments,  and  Inchide 
undenrraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  Arts, 
lilterature.  Science,  Commerce  and^  Ad- 
ministration. Law,  Medicine,  Education, 
and  Diyinlty. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term  June  16-JaIy   23 
Second  Term  July  24-Augttst  29 

Siiimi  nay  rapilcr  far  dAir  tam  sr  bdh 


fsr  M  csBvaii  ■sssuMmtal  si  cssra 

The  UniYersity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ID. 
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'Crainiiig;^^iifliorsliip 

HoW  ioWrtie,  Wluil^fa>  Write, 

and  Where  to  seU. 

CuHnMe  your  mtnd.  Ds^Mop 
ywsr  IHsrory  gif^.  Master  fhe 

^  at4ofsfflf^«;^TCSston.M<xkc 
your  spore  hms  profitable. 

'  lum  your  ulea«  mlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  'Wqt* 
ing,  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  -Writing.   Pho'toplsy 
.         Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWetlV     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  sUff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticisni. 
Frank,  behest,  helpful  advice.      Reat  teaching. 
Cm  iMptt  hM  WMfafd  ow  95.000  for  MoriM  aad 
•rticlM  written  nortljr  bi  apu«  tima— "pUjr  work,"  ha 
calk  it    AmUmt  pupa  rM«iv«a  vwmr  91.000  bafora 
ffwplaHm  bar  fink  eauna.     Anediar,  a  baqr  wife 
fnA  Modiar,  ia  avarafiaf  ovar  975  ••.waak  htm. 
phaleplay  wriltaf  aloM. 
There  is  no  ottier  institution  or  agency  doing  SO  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The jtaiverfities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
Acuities  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  oux 
Literary  Department    The  edilors  recognise  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W«  poMWi  71b  WHitr't  LOrmry.     W«  alw  pabMrii  71a 
Writtr't  Momth^  MpKtady  vsIimU*  for  to  teS  rapattt  cf 
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Boardmg  and  Day  FupUt 

2SMSt.ftltirsHalsAve.,N.T.C  PIsMEhpU^Sie 

SUMBIER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

RUDOLPH  B.  FRIED,  Pmwcipau  I 


NEW    YORK   OITY 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 

GMitrsirsrfcWast 
Sb4  CH  Slraal 
Hsw  T«rk  CJtr 


Normal  Departments 

KiB^vprUB^  Prtwy  asd  IsB^  TraUat 
Offer  many  advantagee  in  the  prq^ra- 
tlon  of  teachers.  Observatkmsiidprao- 
tioe  teachixur.  Stodents  an  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  scl^ooL  For  information 
addrees  FaAwnjw  C.  I^wis,  Bapt. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

St.  John's  Rhrerside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nones 

YONKSRS,   ^CW  YORK 

Rsglstarsd  in  New  York  Btaft^  oB^  a  S  year*B  oourae-a 
general  training  to  refined,  edaGated  women.  Require* 
ments  one  year  high  sohool  or  its  equiralent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonksrs.  Nsw  York. 

BOYS'    OAiiPS 

CAMP  PENN 

Valcour  bland,  Lake  Champbun,  N.  Y. 

13th  Season 

A    Camp    thai    meets 
the  spirit  of  the  times 

Camp  Penn  is  a  oamp,  not  a  school.  It  is  not  the  usual 
"losf  and  play*'  kind  of  camp.  Tliere  is  much  pisy,  of 
course,  but  the  rest  of  the  tiuie  is  spent  in  many  purposeful 
and  very  worth  while  actirities.  It  is  a  rrry  bujqr  camp,  sod 
this  means  a  very  healthful  and  happy  kind  of  oamp.  It  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  build  up  a  camp  that  wUl  really  mean 
tomeihing.  May  we  send  you  our  bocdElet?  Hioni^tfu) 
parento  will  find  it  faiteresting.  500  acres.  Residant^yaicisn. 

CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR,  Director 
SI  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

QIRLS*    CAM  PS 

Sargent  Camps   for  Girls 

P&£RBORO,  N£W  HABIP8HIRB 
Dr.  D.  A.  SARGBNT.  President 

For  illustrated  catalog,  addr:^ 

The  Secretary,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridce,  Jfssa. 
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FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

On  April  22  occurred  the  qnadricenteimial 
of  the  landing  of  Cortez  into  Mexico.  With 
universal  consent  his  eleven  ships  were 
broken  to  pieces.  The  influence  of  Cortez 
niust  have  oeen  unhounded  to  he  ahle  to 
persuade  his  men  to  an  act  unparelleled  in 
nistory.  Six  hundred  men  voiuntarilv  cut 
off  their  means  of  escape  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  an  unknown  country  filled 
with  warlike  people,  whose  mode  of  war- 
fare  spared  their  prisoners  only  for  torture 
or  sacriiice. 

Soon  he  defeated,  made  peace  with,  and 
added  six  thousand  Tlaxcalan  warriors  to 
his  force.  At  Cholula  his  forces  destroyed 
six  tliousand  natives  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  This  town  was  only  sixty  miles  from 
Uie  capital  of  Mexico.  The  capture  and 
death  of  Montezuma  soon  followed.  On 
Lake  Tezcuco  Cortez  launched  the  first 
navy  on  American  waters,  and  the  fall  of 
the  Aztec  dynasty  soon  ensued. 

Prescott  says :  "  Yet  we  cannot  regret 
the  fall  of  an  empire  which  did  so  little  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  its  suhjects  or  the 
real  interests  oi  humanity^  They  had  ruled 
over  their  wide  domains  witli  a  sword  in- 
stead of  a  scepter.  The  empire  of  the 
Aztecs  (lid  not  fall  before  its  time.  Its  fate 
may  serve  as  a  striking  proof'  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  r^st  on  the  sympa- 
thies of  its  subjects  cannot  long  abide ;  that 
human  institutions  when  not  connected 
with  human  prosperity  and  progress  must 
falL    And  who  shall  lament  their  fall  ?** 

BuStaio,  New  York.  6.  R.  Gkeen. 


SEEKERS   FIND 

*^  One  mawnin',  honey,  dere  was  a  genel- 
man  what  I  opened  de  gate  for  w'en  he 
ride  by  on  hawseback  an'  he  t*rew  me  a 
dime  wropped  up  in  a  bit  er  paper. 

*^  I  seen  dat  ar  paper  come  open  an'  de 
dime  roll  along  towards  de  gutta,  and  I 
stooped  myself  down  and  looked  for  de 
dime  on  de  groun*. 

**  Well,  de  genelman  rode  away,  and  I 
searched  for  de  dime  mos'  ober  de  whole 
townsliip,  till  I  see  de  genelman  comin' 
ridin'  back  in  de  attemoon.  But  dere 
wasn't  no  dime  nor  nothin'  dere.  Dere 
sliore  wasn't. 

"  Ses  de  genelman,  *  Well,  Uncle  Remus, 
vou  fine  dat  bill  yet?'  I  says,  <  Tliankee, 
^assa,  for  the  dime.  I  didn't  know  you 
was  goin'  to  send  no  bill  of  it.'  The  genel- 
man stopped  his  hawse.  '  Why,  tliere  it  is 
right  befo'  your  nose.  Uncle  Kemus,'  and 
sure  nuff  dar  was  a  five-dollar  bill,  right 
in  de  middle  of  de  road." 
.  ^  But,  Uncle  Remus,"  said  the  little  boy, 
^  I  tliought  you  said  there  was  nothing 
there.  llow  was  it  you  didn't  find  it  when 
you  looked  for  the  dime  P' 

**  So  there  wasn't,  honey,  so  there  wasn't 
There's  never  nothin'  for  you  what  you 
ain't  looking  for."  Bolton  Hall. 


The  ^  East  African  Standard  "  describes 
a  duel  between  a  motor  car  and  a  lioness. 
The  affair,  it  says,  happened  at  night  near 
Nairobi.  Tlie  chauffeur  noted  a  commotion 
in  Uie  bush  near  the  road,  then  the  gleam- 
ing eyes  of  an  enraged  wild  animsd.  He 
accelerated  his  speed  at  the  instant  tlie 
lioness  leaped.  She  struck  the  hood  and  was 
thrown  far  in  advance  of  the  car,  whose 
wheels  then  passed  over  her.  The  dead 
honeas  was  finally  loade<l  into  the  car  and 
taken  back  to  the  town  in  triumph. 


Sanfbrd  B«nn«tt  at  80  Saaford  Bennett  at  72 

An  Old  Man  at  Fifty— 
A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  off  Sanford  Bennett,  a  Former  San  Franoisbo 
Business   Man.  Who    Solved    the    Problem    off    Prolonging   Youth 

By  V.  O.  SCHWAB 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  of  illustration.    Sun^  Frtsh  Air  and  Deep  Breath- 

go  hunting  for  the  spring  of  Eternal  ing  for  Lung^  DevehprnenJ:  The  Secret  of  Good 

Youth.   What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  ^^S^'^^lf^  ^y'P^''f'\  ^cw  I  Strengthened  my 

to    discover   in  his   world.fan.ous    mission  ^roUfa^d^p^v^nts'^^^^^^^ 

ages  ago,  has  been  brought  to  light   nght  attendant  ills ;  External  Cleanliness ;  Rheumatism; 

here  m  staid  prosaic  America  by  Sanford  Varicose  Veins  in  the  Legs;  TTie/fair;  The  Obese 

Bennett,  a  former   San  Francisco  business  AMomen ;  The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Face,  Throat 

man.   He  proved  it,  loo,  right  in  his  own  andNech;  7*^  St/«,  and  many  other  experience 

person.   At  50  he  was  partially  bald.   At  70  chapters  of  vital  interest, 

he  had  a  thick  head  of  nair,  although  it  was  tx^mtt  ccMn    amv  mitrkMcv 

white.    At  50  his  eyes  wore  weak.    At  70  ^.?^^^r  ^?^      ANY  MONEY 

they  were  as  strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  .    "  O^  ^ge-Its  Cause  and  Prevention,"  ^nth 

At  50,  he  was  a  womK)ut,  wrinkled,  broken-  ^^^^  P^f .  K^^T^f^  f\T^''^L  ^ Ih  mf 
/i^»>»  Vri./...^^:*-  ^\A  «^o«     u:-  /.k^ii^o  «,-*^  somely  bound  in  cloth,  contains  as  much  ma- 
down,  decrepit  old  man.    His  cheeks  were  t^rial  as  many  Courses  of  Instruction  selling  for 
sunken,   his   face  drawn  and   hageard,  hjs  $25  or  more.  But  vou  can  secure  a  copy  of  this 
muscles  atrophied.    Thirty  years  of  chronic  book  for  only  $3.   Before  committing  yourself  in 
dyspepsia  had   resulted    in    catarrh   of  the  any  way,  however,  the  publishers  will  send  you 
stomach,  with  acid  rheumatism  periodically  "  Old   Age— Its    Cause    and    Prevention  "   on 
adding  its  agonies.   At  70  he  was  in  perfect  approval   without  depart.    Sanford- Bennett's 
health,  a  good  deal  of  an  athlete,  and  as  ^J^^^^j  as  fully  described  and  Ulustrated  in  his 
,,^t«,or  oo  ♦£-.  ™^™^««  ^f  ic     All  ♦!,;-  \Z  book,  increases  nerve  force  and  nerve  energy, 
voung  as  the  average  man  of  35.    All  this  he  benefiting  every  organ  of  the  body-the  brSm 
has  accomplished  by  some  very  simple  and  included—by  keeping  the  vertebra  of  the  spinal 
gentle   exercises    which    he    practiced    for  column  youne,  flexible,  elastic,  and  in  perfect 
about   ten  minutes   before    arising    in    the  alignment.    If,  after  examination  in  your  own 
morning.    Yes,  many  of   the   exercises  are  home,  you  feel  you  can  afford  to  be  without 
taken  in  bed,  peculiar  as  this  may  seem.    As  yp^^\  and  health,  send  the  book  back  within 
Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his  case  was  not  one  ^y^  ^H^  ^nd  you^ill  owe  nothing.  IJyou  de- 
of  preserving  heafth,  but  one  of  rejuvenating  a  c>^«  *« ^-^^  H  ^fu-^  ^z?"'  v^^'^^  ^""^  ^'   ^  ^^'\ 
weak,  middliaged  body  into  a  robust  old  one,  ?''«  "«  strings  to  this  offer  No  money  is  required 
and  he  says  Aat  he  Kas  accomplished  anyone  L^lS^i^^r.^-.. J^^I^^?!  5"ni3'  Tt^U.  ^cl^^^V^A 
can  accomplish  by  the  application  of  the  same  ?,"l^L:^!!V,'Tl;^*^i^  "  ?  "l/j^^                    ^""^ 
methods,  and  so  it  woulS  seem.  All  of  which  Prevention     will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
puts  the  Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame.  There  isn*t  MAIf     POirPON 
room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a  lengthy  descrip-  wiaii-   wvurvw 
tion  of  youth  and  the  prevention  of  old  age.  All  For  having  solved  the  problem  of  prolons^ng 
this  he  tells  himself  in  a  book  which  he  has  youth    during   life,    the    world   owes    Sanford 
written,  entitled  **  Old  Age— Its  Cause  and  Pre-  Bennett  a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are 
vention."  This  book  is  a  complete  history  of  those  who  vkill  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  real 
himself  and  his  experiences,  and  contains  com-  wise  men  and  women  among  those  who  hear  of 
plete  instructions  for  those  who  wsh  to  put  his  Sanford  Bennett,  will  roost  certainly  investigate 
health  and  youth-building  methods  to  their  own  further  and  at  least  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his 
use.   It  is  a  book  that  every  man  and  woman  methods.  This  the  publishers  will  allow  you  to 
who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young  after  passing  do  without    cost    or  obligation,  through   their 
the    fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth,    and    as    Mr.  "send    no    money"   offer.      Mail    the    coupon 
Bennett  believes,  the  one  hundredth  mile-stone  below  NOW.  Address 
of  life,  should  read.   It  is  a  truly  remarkable  DODD    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
contnbution  to  health-buiIding  literature  and  is  ^^.  i,,  ^  .  e*    c.u^  ia^i    xt««.«..i,   v^    t 
especially  valuable  because  itTias  been  written  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^">^^  ^^^^  Newark,  N.  J. 
in  a  practical  manner  by  a  practical  man.  —  —  —  —  —  —  .^.^  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  - 

Keeping  young  is  simply  a  matter  of  knowing  MAIL  THIS  TODAY— NO  MONET  REQUIRED 

how.  If  you  have  vitality  enough  to  keep  alive.  jj^j  p«blUhiii«  Computr. 

then  you  have  enough  to  keep  young,  to  keep  T/iT^      j  «»_    •   «  •*    /A^i    m       _i.  m   i 

strong  and  to  be  actfve.  Sanford  Bennett  proves  ^^  »~^  ^'"•*-  ^'"^*  *^»-  N.wark,  N.  J. 

it  to  you  in  this  book.    His  message  is  new.  The  S«aid  me  Bwrford  B«mett'»  Book-**  Old  Ag»-lU  Cemb 

point  of  view  b  unique.   The  style  is  fascinating.  •^  Preventkm  "  I  wiU  either  reiu^il  the  book  within  five 

Yhe  pictures  are  plentiful.   The^lesson  of  physl-  ^^^^^'''^''^'^  "**'*^'  **'  ^^^^  "^^  ^  ^' 

cal  rejuvenation  is  irresistible.  This  is  a  book  *^ 
for  every  man  and  woman — young  or  old. 
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Varnish  your  bathroom  with 
Valspar— the  waterproof  varnish ! 


SPLASHES  won't  spot  it;  puddles  of  hot, 
soapy  water  won't  turn  it  white;  even 
scalding  steam  won't  injure  Valsparred 
woodwork. 

For  Valspar  is  positively  waterproof! 

But  don't  stop  at  the  bathroom  —  use 
Valspar  everywhere  around  the  house.  Wher- 
ever you  have  woodwork  you  need  Valspar 
to  protect  and  preserve  it.  You  can  easily 
apply  it  yourself. 

Use  Valspar — 

—on  floors  and  woodwork. 

— on  front  hall  and  stairs  where  wet  shoes 
and  dripping  umbrellas  quickly  ruin  ordi- 
nary varnish. 

— on  the  front  door  and  on  all  window 
sills  for  protection  against  rain  and  snow. 


; — on  linoleum,  congoleum  and  oilcloths. 
It's  wonderful  how  Valspar  will  brighten 
and  add  to  the  life  of  such  floor-coverings. 

— on  your  furniture,  especially  the  dining- 
room  table  and  sideboard,  for  spilled  liquids 
or  hot  dishes  will  not  mar  a  Valsparred  sur- 
face in  the  slightest. 

And  beware  of  this:  Don't  let  yourself 
be  talked  into  buying  a  cheaper  varnish,  for 
Valspar  is  Worth  double  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  varnish,  though  it  costs  very  little 
more. 

VALENTINE    &    COxMPANY 
440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Larj:tst  MaHu/tutHrers  p/  Hii:h-t:r^tde  I'arnisJin  »«  the  World 
iiS7\rlBLISf£F.D   IBS* 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  FnnoiKO  and  PrinciiMa  Pacific  CoMt  CitiM 


Special  Offer :    Don't  be  content  merely  with  read' 
ing  about  Valspar— C/se  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to 
finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your 
dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  15c 
for  sample  can. 


Your  Name*  • 


Your  Address-  •  • 
Dealer's  Name> 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Cof\richt  i9l9,  P'alentine  &-  Comfany 
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THE  TROUBLED 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Ip£  W  periods  during  the  whole  session 
of  the  Peace  Conference  have  been 
so  critical  and  difficult  as  that  comprising 
the  last  eight  days  of  ApriL 

In  those  eight  days  occurred  the  issu- 
ance of  President  Wilson's  ultimatum  to 
Italy  concerning  Fiume  and  Dalmatia ; 
the  consequent  threat  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the  retirement 
of  Italy ;  renewed  presentation  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  relations  of  Japan 
to  the  Peace  Conference  with  reference  to 
China;  the  arrival  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  German  peace  delegation  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  presentation  of  the  report  on 
international  labor  l^^lation ;  the  publi- 
cation of  the  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser ; 
and  (he  adoption  by  the  plenary  Confer- 
ence of  the  revised  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

That  the  controversy  over  the  question 
of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  broke  out  in 
public  at  the  very  time  when  the  advance 
guard  of  the  German  delegation  was  com- 
mg  to  Versailles  is  due  probably  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  this  question  be- 
hbd  closed  doors  with  die  date  for  *the 
I  (conclusion  of  the  drafting  of  the  peace 
^  treaty  approaching  so  near. 

THE  FIUME-DALMATIAN  DISPUTE 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  an 
account  of  the  parties  to  the  Fiume-Dal- 
matian  dispute  and  the  questicms  involved 
io  it,  and  on  another  page  discuss  the 
bearing  of  this  dispute,  and  particularly 
the  President's  ultimatum,  upon  the  proj- 
ect for  a  League'ot  Nafibns.    • 

Exactly  what  happened  to  bring  about 
a  crisis  over  this  question  is  a  subject  of 
disagreement.  Just  at  the  time  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  Italian  delegates 
were  prepared  to  make  some  compromise 
on  their  claims  in  the  Adriatic,  there  was 
published  here,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  a 
statement  by  President  Wilson  in  which 
he  declared  himself  and  America  as  op- 
posed to  the  assigning  of  Fiume  to  Italy 
and  also  opposed  to  the  arrangement  for 
the  assignment  of  territory  to  Italy  on 
die  Dalmatian  coast# 

Hie  President's  statement  was  in  brief 
as  follows  :  Italy's  arrangement  with  Eng- 
bmd  and  France  upon  entering  the  war  is 
DO  longer  valid  because  the  circumstances 
hare  changed.  New  Powers  have  entered 
the  war.  Austria-Hungary  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
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Austria-Hungary  are  now  associated  with 
the  Allies.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  protect  these  newcomers 
as  well  as  the  more  powerful  states  and 
to  make  peace  according  to  the  ^^  clearly 
defined  principles  "  which  he  had  enunci- 
ated when  America  entered  the  war. 
According  to  these  principles  Fiume  can- 
not be  assigned  to  Italy,  and  according 
to  these  principles  also  there  is  no  further 
strategic  reason  for  assigning  Dalmatian 
territory  to  Italy.  The  President  con- 
cluded his  statement  with  an  appeal  to 
Italy  to  be  magnanimous  and  to  assume 
a  leadership  in  the  new  order  of  Europe. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Vittorio 
Orlando,  head  of  the  Italian  Peace 
Delegation,  at  once  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  participat- 
ing in  the  Peace  Conference  because 
the  President's  statement  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Italian  people  over  his  head,  and 
that  he  could  not  continue  negotiations 
imtil  he  had  gone  to  Italy  and  ascertained 
whether  this  appeal  against  the  Italian 
Grovemmentwas  or  was  not  to  be  indorsed 
by  the  Italian  people.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciate. Signer  Sonnino,  thereupon  went  to 
Italy  and  were  received  by  an  ovation  in 
which  all  elements  of  the  population 
imited.  Accompanied  with  this  ovation 
were  .expressions  adverse  to  President 
Wilson  but  not  to  the  American  people. 
Apparently  the  effect  of  the  President's 
appeal  has  been  to  strengthen  the  Orlando 
Government  very  gi-eatly. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
PROPOSALS 

While  these  disputatious  matters 
were  under  discussion  at  the  Conference, 
there  was  published  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  reports  that  have  been 
prepared  during  the  Peace  Conference. 
This  is  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Labor  Legislation.  The 
subject  with  which  it  deals  is  of  concern 
to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  world  and  bears  directly  upon  the 
chief  problems  following  the  war.  It  is 
possible  here  to  consider  only  one  point 
in  that  report. 

It  b  proposed  that  labor  legislation  sug- 
gested by  the  Annual  Labor  Conference 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  each  nation  separately,  and  that 
such  measures  as  are  recommended  be  sub- 
mitted within  a  year  to  the  national  legis- 
lature or  other  competent  authority  of 
every  member  of  the  League.  There  is  of 
course  no   power  that  can  compel  the 


adoption  of  such  legislation,  and  there  is 
no  proposal,  as  we  understand  it,  to  make 
conditions  of  labor  a  subject  for  inter- 
national action.  Any  such  proposal  would 
be  impracticable. 

It  would  seem  perhaps  at  first  sight  that 
the  plan  of  the  Commission  for  Internation- 
al ikbor  Legislation  provided  for  nothing 
that  was  notavailablenow;  butalittlemore 
careful  consideration  will  show  that  the 
plan  has  great  possibilities  of  usefulness. 

At  present  there  is  no  means  by 
which  standards  for  conditions  of  labor 
that  are  universally  regarded  as  desira- 
ble can  be  formulated  in  a  way  to  make 
a  world-wide  impression ;  and  certainly 
no  arrangement  exists  by  which  measures 
that  have  the  approval  of  the  working 
people  of  the  world  can  be  brought 
authoritatively  before  the  various  national 
parliaments.  Now,  by  this  plan,  condi- 
tions of  hardship  affecting  la^^  numbers 
of  people  will  be  studied,  and  remedies 
proposed ;  and  the  recommendations 
made  will  have  the  support  of  a  public 
opinion  of  international  extent. 

THE   KAISER  TO  BE  TRIED 

Largely  counterbalancing  the  rather 
discouraging  reports  concerning  some 
other  mattears  in  the  Peace  Conference 
comes  the  annoimcement  of  the  proposed 
articles  for  the  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser. 

There  has  been  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence a  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  action  that  ought  to  be  taken  against 
those  responsible  for  the  war  or  for  the 
offenses  against  humanity  perpetrated 
during  the  war.  According  to  one  view 
there  was  no  law  or  authority  imder  which 
the  German  High  Command  could  be 
held  accountable.  Those  holding  this  view 
argued  that  the  very  purpose  of  the 
arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  would  be  to 
uphold  law,  and  if  action  were  taken  with- 
out authority  of  law,  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  alleged  object  of  the  action. 
Therefore,  it  was  argued,  any  criminal 
action  should  be  taken  by  individual 
nations  in  whose  territory  plain  and  dear 
violations  of  law  occurred. 

According  to  the  other  view,  there  is  a 
public  law  of  nations,  partly  embodied  in 
treaties  and  in  written  agreements,  but 
also  equally  validly  embodied  in  custom 
and  practice.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
regard  it  as  important  that  if  tins  public 
law  of  nations  is  to  remain  valid,  inter- 
national action  should  be  taken  avowedly 
under  that  international  common  law. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  Commission 
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charged  widi  investigating  responsibility 
for  the  war  and  in  the  Council  of  Four 
the  second  view  has  prevailed^  for  the 
very  first  of  the  articles  submitted  to  the 
plenary  Conference  by  the  Council  of 
Four  arraigns  William  II  of  Hohenzol- 
lem,  *'*'  not  for  an  offense  against  criminal 
law,  but  for  a  supreme  offense  against 
international  morality  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaties." 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  Holland 
be  asked  to  surrender  the  former  Em^ 
peror,  and  that  the  German  Government 
be  required  to  hand  over  to  the  Allied 
and  associated  Powers  persons  accused  of 
having  committed  acjts  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  to  under- 
take to  furnish  all  documents  and  infor- 
mation of  every  kind  necessary  to  insure 
knowledge  of  the  incriminating  acts, 
discovery  of  the  offenders,  and  ^^  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility." 

There  is  nothing  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  to  do  more  important  than 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these 
articles. 


THE  NEW  COVENANT  OF 
THE  LE4GUE  OF  NATIONS 

Like  a  wise  statesman,  President 
Wilson  has  changed  his  mind  regarding 
the  proposed  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations. , 
On  Maxch  4  at  the  Metropcditan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  City,  in  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  first  draft,  he  said : 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  puzzled 
by  some  of  the  criticbms — ^not  by  the 
criticisms  themselves — I  can  understand 
them  perfectly  even  when  there  was  no 
foundation  for  them — ^but  by  the  fact 
of  the  criticism.  I  cannot  ima^e  how 
these  ^ntleraen  can  live  and  not  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  tiie  world.  ...  I 
have  heard  no  counsel  of  generosity  in 
their  criticism.  I  have  heard  no  con- 
structive suggestion. 

From  thesame  platform  and  on  thesame 
occasion  Mr.  Taft  said  that  he  welcomed 
the  criticisms,  that  some  of  them  were 
constructive,  and  that  debate  and  discus- 
sion would  undoubtedly  improve  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
now  come  to  Mr.  Taf  t's  view,  and  the  re- 
sultis  that  the  Covenant  has  been  amended 
and  some  of  the  suggestions  which  on 
March  4  the  President  felt  were  not  con- 
structive have  now  with  his  approval 
been  incorporated  into  the  revised  version. 
In  the  amended  version  of  the  Covenant 
issued  last  week  by  the  Paris  Conference 
there  has  been  some  rearrangement  of 
language  and  some  clarification  of  expres- 
sion. The  vital  and  important  additions 
or  modifications  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  specifi- 
caUy  recognized. 

2.  The  right  of  member  nations  to 
withdraw  from  the  League  on  two 
years'  notice  is  stated. 

3.  Purely  domestic  questions  are  not 
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to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  League's 
decisions  or  control. 

4.  No  nation  is  to  be  made  a  trustee 
or  '^ mandatory"  for  colonial  adminis- 
tration witliout  its  consent 

5.  New  nations  in  addition  to  the 
original  members  mav  be  admitted  to 
tiie  League  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Assembly  (formerly  called  the  House  of 
Delegates),  provided  such  new  nations 
^ve  effective  ^^rantees  of  their  inten- 
tion and  capacity  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  regulations  of  the  League. 

6.  In   orcbr  that    decisions  of    the 
League  may  be  made  effective  (except  in     • 
cases  of  procedure,  administration,  and 
the  admission  of  new  members)  they 
must  be  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  amend- 
ments the  new  covenant  names  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  as  the  capital  of  the  League, 
and  states  that  the  following  nations  are 
the  original  or  charter  members  of  the 
League: 

United  States  of  America,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire,  Carnada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  South 
Wales,  India,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Ser- 
bia, Siam,  Uruguay ; 

and  adds  that  these  States  have  been  in- 
vited to  become  members,  namely : 

Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

A  significant  thing  about  these  lists  is 
that  Mexico  is  neither  an  original  por 
invited  member  of  the  League.  Whether 
this  is  because  the  charter  members  do 
not  regard  Mexico  as  having  at  present  a 
sufficiendy  stable  government,  or  whether 
it  is  because  the  Carranza  Administration 
has  recentiy  and  publicly  denounced  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  do  not  know.  What- 
ever the  reason,  Mexico  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  an  unenviable  position.  The 
omission  of  her  name  from  this  world- 
wide organization  is  a  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  have  felt  that  criticisms  of 
the  Carranza  Government  are  prejudiced 
and  unjustifiable. 


AMERICAN  OPINION   ON  THE 
LEAGUE 

The  general  amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant will,  we  think,  be  approved  in  the 
United  States.  They  embody  the  impor- 
tant constructive  suggestions  made  by 
such  men  as  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Root,  already  fully  reported  in  these 
columns.  They  will  doubtiess  meet  the 
sincere  objections  of  those  Senators  who 
felt  that  the  original  form  of  the  Cove- 
nant did  not  sufficientiy  guarantee  the 
National  initiative  and  National  authority 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendments 
do  not,  however,  mollify  the  antagonism 
of  such  irreconcilables  as  Senator  Borah, 
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Senator  Reed,  and  the  New  York  "Trib- 
ime."  The  "Tribime,"  in  a  very  pessi- 
mistic editorial,  thinks  the  whole  thing  is 
hopeless.  It  caUs  Article  X  (which  guar- 
antees member  nations  against  territorial 
aggression  or  conquest)  '*  iniquitous,"  and 
Senator  Borah  says  it  is  a  "  breeder  of 
war."  The  New  York  "Tribune"  says 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  amendment 
**  is  plainly  a  fraud,"  and  Senator  Borah 
calls  it  "  inadequate  and  inappropriate." 
Senator  Reed  says  of  the  modified  Cove- 
nant that,  "  on  the  whole,  the  document 
is  worse  than  originally  drawn." 

We  do  not  think  these  pessimistic 
views,  however,  are  representative  either 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  country  at  large. 
Our  o^n  judgment  is  that,  after  an  ap- 
propriate amount  of  discussion,  the  Sen- 
ate will  probably  ratify  the  amended 
Covenant. 

But  intelligent  men  and  women  at 
home  and  abroad  will  not  imagine 
that  even  a  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  opening  of  the 
League's  offices  in  Geneva  are  immedi- 
ately going  to  bring  about  a  millennium. 
The  proposed  League  is  a  hopeful  experi- 
ment, and  we  believe  one  worth  trying. 
Its  success  or  failure  at  the  outset  depends, 
if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  a  very  important 
respect,  upon  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  appointees  made  to  the  two  admin- 
istrative bodies — the  Assembly  and  the 
Coimcil. 

The  first  Secretary-Gieujeral  has  already 
been  named.  He  is  Sir  Eric  Dnimmond, 
of  Great  Britain,  well  known  in  English 
official  life,  although  not  a  man  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  has  since  1900 
held  various  responsible  positions  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  is  at  present 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Balfour,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  therefore 
thoroughly  familiar  with  diplomatic  pix>- 
cedure  and  administration. 


THE  BOLSHEVIKI   ON  THE 
DEFENSIVE 

Those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
unity  and  freedom  of  Russia  have  been 
greatiy  encouraged  by  the  reports  last 
week  of  military  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  of  the  Omsk  and  co-operating 
Governments.  Admiral  Kolchak's  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  its  seat  at  Omsk  and 
controls  Siberia,  has  evidentiy  succeeded 
in  organizing  an  army  of  considerable 
military  efficiency.  Its  troops  have  been 
moving  westward,  and  incidentally  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  Archangel  section  are 
threatened  with  being  cut  off.  That  will 
simplify  the  situation  in  Archangel,  where 
our  troops  have  been  a]l  winter  and  from 
which  they  are  now  being  withdrawn.  It 
is  said  that  the  Czechoslovak  and  Allied 
forces  have  had  no  part  in  the  western 
advance  against  the  Bolsheviki.  This 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  iC 
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means  that  the  Omsk  Govemnient  has 
become  strong  enough  to  carry  on  its 
operations  unaided.  Undoubtedly  this  fact 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  for 
formal  recognition  of  the  Omsk  Grovem- 
ment  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

POSTliASTER-GENERAL  BURLESON 

The  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country  with  the  policies  and  methods  of 
the  Postmaster-General  has  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
Although  fighting  has  ceased,  the  war  is 
not  technically  over,  and  Mr.  Burleson  is 
therefore  managing  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  die  transportation  of  mail,  under  war 
legislation  which  is  still  in  effect.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  telephone, 
we  believe,  a  State-wide  strike  was  de- 
dared  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  so  serious 
and  got  so  far  beyond  the  control  of  Mr. 
Burleson  that  the  State  officials  of  Mas- 
sachusetts asked  if  the  management  of 
the  telephone  in  that  State  could  not  be 
delegated  to  them.  It  has  now  been  set- 
tled by  granting  all  the  demands  of  the 
ttnployees.  Why  the  demands  were  not 
granted  in  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Burleson 
without  going  through  all  the  turmoil  of 
a  strike  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

There  has  been  very  general  com- 
plaint that  the  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office  has  deteriorated.  The  last  straw 
appears  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  back 
of  a  suffering  public  by  the  suppression 
of  some  news  telegrams  offered  for  trans- 
mission by  the  New  York  "World." 
These  telegrams  contained  criticisms  of 
Postmaster-Oeneral  Burleson,  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
would  not  accept  them.  The  Postmaster- 
General  now  says  that  the  suppression 
was  done  without  his  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval, under  a  regulation  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  private  management.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  regulation 
against  libelous  matter ;  but  criticism  of 
public  officials  has  not,  until  the  present 
war  period,  been  considered  even  by  the 
telegraph  companies  as  libel. 

Mr.  Burleson  has  issued  a  tu  quoq^ie 
statement  saying  that  the  general  criticism 
of  his  course  is  due  to  a  conspiracy  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  publishers,  who 
object  to  the  higher  second-class  rates 
and  the  zone  system  of  postage,  which  he 
has  advocated  and  introduced.  He  even 
goes  further  and  attempts  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  imsatisfac- 
tory  second-class  regulations  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  ex-Justice  Ilughes,  who,  he  says, 
as  chairman  of  a  special  commission, 
advocated  an  increase  of  second-class 
rates.  He  implies  that  advertising  has 
become  such  a  feature  of  American  news- 
papers and  periodicals  as  to  be  a  detri- 
ment instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  public. 


In  this  connection  it  is  a  little  interesting 
to  note  that  his  fellow  Cabinet  member. 
Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  has  issued  a  proclamation  publicly 
urging  American  merchants  and  manu- 
focturers  to  advertise,  and  saying  that 
advertising  is  a  public  service. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  ma- 
jority of  newspaper  and  periodical  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  do  not  oppose  an 
increase  of  second-class  rates  if  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  proper  expenses.  What 
they  object  to  is  the  zone  system  of  post- 
age, which  promotes  sectionalism. 

The  chief  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  reached  Such  a  pitch  that 
some  influential  members  of  Mr.  Burle- 
son's own  political  party  have  asked  for 
his  resignation.  In  contending  that  he 
has  been  a  failure  as  a  public  official  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  his  admin- 
istration of  the  mails,  the  telegraph,  or 
the  telephone  has  been  either  unjust  or 
inefficient.  His  principles  and  theories 
maybe  as  philosophically  right  as  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  but  the  fact 
still  remains  that  he  has  got  the  country 
by  the  ears  and  has  created  everywhere  a 
sense  of  extreme  irritation.  One  of  the 
important  functions  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
is  to  manage  the  country  as  well  as  man- 
age his  own  Department.  No  matter  how 
upright  the  general  manager  of  a  corpo- 
ration may  be,  if  he  irritates  his  workmen 
so  that  they  strike,  his  office  employees 
so"Cbat  they  cannot  do  their  best  work, 
and  his  customers  so  that  they  dislike  to 
deal  with  the  company,  the  President  and 
Board  of  Directors  are  pretty  likely  to 
ask  for  his  resignation. 


AN  APPROPRIATE 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 

A  committee  of  women  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  whose  work,  beginning  mod- 
estly, has  now  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
National  movement,  proposes  to  buy  the 
birthplace  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  28 
East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York,  and 
the  adjoining  property,  26  East  Twentieth 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
permanent  Roosevelt  memorial  in  the  city 
of  his.  birth.  The  house  No.  28  will  be  re- 
stored so  as  to  appear  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  it  did  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  boyhood. 
He  describes  the  house  and  his  life  in  it 
in  a  very  readable  chapter  of  his  auto- 
biography. It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
particular  building  a  sort  of  Roosevelt 
Museum,  with  memorabilia  and  objects  of 
various  kinds  closely  associated  with  the 
life  of  thb  great  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  But  it  will  be  much  more 
than  a  museum,  for,  with  the  adjoining 
house,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  center 
of  Americanization  and  citizenship.  The 
Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 


is  endeavoring  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  million 
dollars,  not  merely  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  but  to  provide  an  endow- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  two  buildings 
composing  Roosevelt  House  may  be  made, 
to  use  their  own  words, 

a  center  of  citizenship  activities,  a  liv- 
ing thing,  a  place  where  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  America — and  the  men  and 
women  as  well,  foreign  bom  and  native 
afike — ^w^  eome  toffether  in  citiseBship 
activities,  in  order  mat  their  understana- 
ing  of  America  may  become  deeper  and 
keener,  and  in  order  that  the  gr^  ideal 
of  practical  serrice  to  our  country,  of 
indefatifi^able  activity  in  its  behalf,  shall 
stir  and  move  with  ririd  power  all 
Americans  that  frequent  or  visit  ^'  Roose- 
velt House." 

The  Association  deserves  success,  and 
as  it  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  women  of  the  city, 
who  are  going  about  their  work  in  a 
practical  and  efficient  way,  it  doubtless 
will  succeed.  Its  purposes  have  the  ap- 
proval of  members  of  the  Roosevelt  fam- 
ily. Those  interested  are  invited  to  write 
to  the  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association,  care  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company,  1  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City.  Full  information  about 
the  project  will  be  sent  in  reply. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSES  UNITE 

Thirty-seven  neighborhood  houses  in 
New  York  City,  including  the  .College, 
Henry  Street,  Union,  and  University 
Settlements,  Greenwich  House,  Madison 
House,  and  the  Hudson  Guild,  have 
formed  a  union  to  act  for  all  of  them  and 
to  increase  their  influence.  The  office  of 
the  new  organization,  known  as  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York,  is  at  289  Madison  Avenue,  and 
this  is  to  be  made  the  center  of  informa- 
tion about  the  work  of  settlements  and 
community  houses  throughout  New  York. 

Its  plans  include  an  appeal  to  city. 
State,  and  National  authorities  in  cases 
where  action  is  necessary  to  safeguard, 
the  public  health,  effort  to  promote  im- 
provement in  public  education,  and  work 
along  lines  which  will  make  for  the  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  good  order  of  the 
communitgr.  A  labor  arbitration  service 
is  contemplated,  and  l^^lation  is  to  be 
asked  for  and  pressed.  The  constitution 
of  the  new  organization  provides  that  it 
may  take  steps  to  create  a  favorable  pub- 
lic sentiment  upon  any  matter  falling 
within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  commu- 
nity houses. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  are :  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Kingsbury  Simkhovitch ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Judge  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Sulzberger,  and  Mrs.  Max  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.  Among  the  members  on  the 
Service  Committee,  which  will  be  con- 
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eemed  with  the  administration  of  this 
organization,  are  Professor  Stephen  P. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthan. 
The  Council  will  consist  of  five  repre- 
sentatives from  each  settlem^it,  including 
directors  of  the  institution,  workers,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  war-time  period  demonstrated  the 
admirable  work  which  the  settlement 
houses  are  fitted  to  do.  Owing  to  their 
close  contact  with  the  people  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  they  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  help  by  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Food  Board, 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  and 
various  other  organizations  interested  in 
Americanization.  This  brought  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  settlements  their 
vast  responsibility  and  opportunity,  and 
determined  them  to  form  such  an  organi- 
zation as  would  enable  them  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  work  and  put  it  upon 
a  sounder  basis. 

With  an  enlarged  neighborhood  pro- 
gramme it  has  been  proposed  that  a  pub- 
lic health  service  be  installed,  whereby 
the  city  may  be  divided  and  health  cen- 
ters established  to  help  in  carrying  out 
health  propaganda  and  education.  A 
club  service ;  an  arbitration  board,  whose 
object  should  be  to  assist  in  the  impartial 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cooperative  movement  to  a 
scheme  covering  the  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  dty — ^tliese  and  many  other 
instrumentalities,  snch  as  boosehold  econ- 
omics service,  Americanization,  hospital 
social  service,  eta,  are  being  considered. 


THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
SETTLEMENT 

The  audience  that  came  to  Aeolian 
Hall,  New  York  City,  recently,  to  enjoy 
some  good  music  were  not  disappointed 
in  their  anticipation.  The  occasion  of 
the  gathering  was  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
Spring  Festival  Concert  of  the  Music 
School  Settlement  of  55  East  Third 
Street.  The  success  of  the  concert  was 
evident  from  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  the  players  of  the  various  numbers 
received. 

The  Music  School  Settieihent  has 
four  orchestras — the  Elementary,  the 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Community  Orches- 
tras. Two  of  these  took  part  in  the  festi- 
vd,  the  Elementary  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Miss  Fannie  Levine,  and  the  Senior 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Melzar 
Chaffee.  The  accomplishment  and  play- 
ing of  these  orchestras  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  some  who  attended  one  of 
these  Music  School  concerts  for  the  first 
time.  The  music  selected — ^by  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, Grrieg,  and  others — was  well 
adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  who 


apparentiy  enjoyed  the  concert  as  much 
as  tiieir  interested  friends.  One  littie 
girl  about  ten  years  old,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  some  of  the  audience,  kept 
time  with  her  littie  feet  while  her  hands 
were  engaged  with  her  violin — a  similar 
desire  to  do  so  being  felt  by  some  of 
her  elders,  which  good  form  forbade 
them  to  indulge.  The  programme  was 
concluded  by  the  singing  of  "  America  " 
by  the  audience  and  the  pupils. 

The  Music  School  Settiement  is  doing 
a  unique  and  commendable  work.  A  thou- 
sand children  of  various  races  pass  in  and 
out  of  this  settiement  school,  and  the 
teachers,  a  hundred  in  number,  through 
their  patience  and  self-sacrifice  thus  call 
forth  from  these  young  people  the  songs, 
so  to  speak,  of  many  lands,  which  are 
enriching  what  we  may  call  America's 
music.  A  love  of  music  is  the  basis  of  the 
school,  but  its  work  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  musical  technique.  Its  influence 
is  cultural,  social,  and  ethical  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

Like  all  growing  philanthropic  under- 
takings, the  need  of  funds  increases  with 
the  growth.  Those  connected  with  the 
Music  School  Settiement  would  like  to 
enlist  the  patronage  of  interested  music 
lovers  financially  well  equipped.  A  littie 
circular  issued  by  them  states  tliat  one 
tiiousand  dollars  will  endow  a  scholarship, 
fifty  dollars  will  give  a  child  a  scholarship 
for  one  year,  and  for  one  hundred  dollars 
the  giver  will  become  an  *'^  Annual  Pa- 
tron." Checks  may  be  sent  to  Frank  H. 
Simmons,  Music  School  Settiement,  55 
East  Third  Street,  New  York.  All  praise 
and  help  are  due  the  men  and  women  in 
this  work  of  placing  in  the  possession 
of  these  young  people  the  golden  key  of 
music  which  will  open  to  them  the  doors 
of  the  other  fine  things  of  the  soul. 


WHAT  A   HOTEL-KEEPER 
THINKS  OF  " BOOZE ^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters 
of  the  many  we  have  received  on  the  pro- 
hibition question  is  the  following  from 
the  proprietor  of  an  excellent  hotel  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  New  York  State  : 

The  other  day  I  had  lancheon  with 
one  of  the  greatest  tobacco  merchants 
of  this  country  of  ours.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  ^  booze  "  election  in  Michigan. 
If  yon  recoUect,  a  hotel-keeper  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  ^  Drys  "  had 
carried  the  election  by  fraud  and  the 
returns  were  false ;  my  mend  the  tobacco 
merchant  quoted  this  hotel  man.  I  sent 
for  the  copy  ofyour  esteemed  periodical 
containing  ^  Keeping  Detroit  on  the 
Water  Wagon  "  [The  Outiook  for  April 
21  and  read  him  what  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  Detroit  had  to  sav  on 
the  subject.  When  I  had  finishea,  he 
said,  ^'  I  am  sold,"  indicating  that  I  had 
made  m^  point.  The  inclosed  clipping 
[embodying  a  statement  in  the  New  York 


<<  Times  "  from  the  Association  Opposed 
to  National  Prohibition,  which  describes 
an  alleged  crime  wave  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  after  it  went  *^  bone  dry  "] 
is  so  manifestiy  unfair  that  it  aJmost 
requires  no  answer,  but  thepro-German 
brewers  and  the  dbtiUers  (German,  He- 
brew, and  American)  are  making  a  des- 
perate effort  to  save  a  business  which 
through  their  grasping  greed  has  bron^t 
the  pleasures  of  alcohol  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  of  degradation. 
When  the  social  elass  might  have  been 
served  to  us  under  proper  regulations 
and  restraint,  they  have  dashed  it  from 
our  lips. 

I  sell  ^  booze ;"  it  is  part  of  the  hotel 
business.  I  make  a  good  profit  and  take 
a  certain  pleasure  out  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  intelligence  of  Ameri- 
cans should  be  insult^  by  anf  such 
fidse  impression  as  the  anti-prombition 
crowd  desires  to  leave.  Tes,  crime  is  on 
the  increase  everywhere,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  less  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
than  it  is  in  cities  of  similar  size  where 
booze  is  sold  and  the  saloon  runs  ram- 
pant. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  a  prohibition- 
ist, I  am  an  Anti-Saloon  Leaguer.  I 
believe  firmly  that  nature  and  nature's 
Grod  has  g^ven  the  world  all  through  the 
centuries  alcohol  in  some  form  mr  the 
good  of  tlie  world,  but  the  American 
saloon  cannot  exist  longrer.  It  is  a  menace 
to  health,  public  safety,  and  good  citizen- 
^p,  and  I  believe  some  time  in  the 
future  we  will  return  to  our  cups,  but 
not  under  the  present  system. 

Hotel-Keeper. 

W^  know  our  correspondent  and  his 
hotel  and  believe  he  speaks  as  a  compe- 
tent and  sincere  witness  of  the  folly  of 
the  liquor-saloon  supporters  who  are  now 
posing  as  defenders  of  beer  and  light 
wines. 


A   GOOD   EXAMPLE 

As  a  former  Grovemor>General  of 
Canada,  and  through  his  recent  visit  with 
Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  United  States  on 
a  semi-official  war  mission,  the  Marquis 
of  Aberdeen  is  well  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  An  article  by  him  on  his 
grandfather  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

The  Aberdeen  "Free  Press"  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
action  in  parting  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  great  estate  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  About  thirteen  thousand  acres 
of  the  lands  within  which  Haddo  House 
stands  will  be  retained.  l?he  rest  of  it — 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  acres — are  to 
be  sold,  with  the  approval  of  his  heirs  and 
with  the  sanction  of  tiie  Court,  whose 
sanction,  as  we  understand  it,  is  neces- 
sary. 

What  is  especially  interesting  in  this 

incident  is  the  fact  that  the  new  proprietor 

"  intends  to  give  an  opportunity  for  all 

the  tenants"  on  the  lands  which   have 

been  sold  "to  become  owners   of  their 

holdings."   If,  as  we  judge  to  be  tiie  case. 

tills  purpose  of  the  new  proprietor  has 

been  one  of  the  Inducemep^  iifjiich  has 
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led  to  the  sale,  Lord  Aberdeen's  action  is  a 
significant  and  valuable  example  for  men 
'  of  wealth  in  both  countries  to  follow.  If 
we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  great  peril 
to  civilization  threatened  by  the  Bolsh- 
evist movement,  those  who  possess  both 
intelligence  and  wealth  must  co-operate 
in  a  movement  for  a  better  distribution 
of  both  intelligence  and  wealth — of  intel- 
ligence by  a  system  of  free  education, 
including  industrial  education,  and  of 
wealth  by  just  such  measures  as  are  being 
taken  in  connection  with  and  really  as  a 
part  of  the  sale  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Aberdeen  estate.  If  the  leveling 
which  is  sure  to  take  place  in  the  present 
reconstruction  period  is  directed  by  the 
higher  and  better  elements  in  society,  it 
wUl  be  a  leveling  up;  if  it  is  not  so 
directed,  it  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  the  unintelligent,  as 
it  is  now  in  Russia,  and  it  will  be  a  level- 
ing down. 


FIUME  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  startled  the 
world  by  a  statement  given  out  on 
April  23  respecting  the  controversy  be- 
tween Jugoslavia  and  Italy,  a  statement 
which,  with  apparently  good  reason,  has 
been  regarded  as  in  effect  an  ultimatum. . 
In  this  statement  he  presents  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  claims  of  Jugo- 
skivia,  but  not  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims  of  Italy ;  and  he  as- 
sumes the  right  to  decide  the  question  at 
issue  between  these  two  peoples.  •  That 
issue  was  briefly  defined  in  The  Outlook 
for  January  15.  We  define  it  more  fully 
on  another  page,  and  give  to  our  readers 
the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  both 
of  Italy  and  of  Jugoslavia. 

A  far  more  important  issue  to  the 
world  has,  however,  been  raised  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  action. 

A  League  of  Nations,  however  inge- 
niously framed,  would  be  of  little  use  if 
any  nation  could  at  any  time  issue  an  ulti* 
matum  which  the  other  nations  must  ac- 
cept or  see  the  League  dissolved ;  and  it 
would  be  of  no  use  if  any  representative 
of  a  nation,  acting  on  his  own  authority 
and  without  consultation  with  his  own  gov- 
ernment, could  issue  such  an  ultimatum. 
This  is  what  President  Wilson  has  done. 
The  Council  of  Four  has  not  accepted  his 
view  of  the  question  whether  the  city  of 
Plume  should  be  put  under  Croatian  or 
Italian  control.  The  American  people  are 
not  well  informed  on  this  question.  The 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Council  have  not  been  reported  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  derived 
from  vague,  unauthorized,  and  often  con- 
tradictory rumors.  No  pains  have  been 
taken  to  give  accurate  information  even 
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to  our  Senators  apd  Bepre8Qp,tatives, 
And  the  President,  without  consulting 
with  them,  and  without  reporting  the 
arguments  against  his  position,  with- 
out even  reporting  the  facts  on  which 
action  must  be  based,  has  notified  the 
Powers  that  no  pther  view  than  his  can 
Ameiica  regard  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  for  which  she  has  fought  and 
upon  which  only  she  can  consent  to  make 
peace.  "  The  compidsion-  is  upon  her  to 
square  every  decision  she  takes  a  part  in 
with  those  principles.  She  can  do  noth- 
ing else." 

This  document  Italy  evidently,  the 
other  Powers  apparently,  have  taken  as 
America's  ultimatum.  Possibly  Italy  may 
modify  her  claims  in  the  Adriatic  rather 
than  risk  the  withdrawal  of  America 
from  the  Peace  Conference  ;  but  an  agree- 
ment, even  should  one  be  obtained  by  a 
surrender  of  what  her  people  evidently 
regard  as  a  just  and  necessary  daim, 
upon  such  a  demand  coming  from  what 
is  probably  now  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe  does  not 
augur  well  for  future  international  peace 
by  amicable  diplomacy  or  judicial  arbi- 
tration. 

Jugoslavia  as  a  state  does  not  yet  exist. 
It  is  a  nation  in  the  womb.  What  its 
boundary  lines  are  to  be,  and  what  its 
international  status,  are  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. If  it  b  impossible  to  settle  by  con- 
ciliation or  compromise,  or,  conciliation 
and  compromise  failing,  by  arbitration, 
the  question  what  shall  be  the  boundaries 
of  an  unborn  state  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  World 
Powers,  and  whose  protection  depends  on 
the  good  will  of  its  neighbors,  there  is  no 
question  which  can  be  so  settled.  If  one 
Power  may  enforce  its  own  judgment 
upon  so  complicated  and  difficult  a  prob- 
lem as  that  which  is  presented  by  what  is 
miscalled  the  Fiume  question,  the  democ- 
racy of  nations  is  still  hardly  so  much  as 
a  hope,  hardly  more  than  a  dream. 

It  is  affirmed  and  it  is  denied  that  the 
President's  statement  had  before  its  issu- 
ance the  approval  of  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  affirmative  report 
and  the  denial  are  apparently  of  equal 
authority.  The  President's  statement  is 
interpreted  by  some  as  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Italy  over  the  heads  of  its  offi- 
cial representatives,  by  others  as  an  expla- 
nation to  the  people  of  America  of  their 
representative's  action ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  document  itself  to  indicate  to 
whom  the  President  addressed  it.  If  he 
hoped  by  his  appeal  to  win  the  sympathies 
of  the  Italian  people  for  the  settlement 
which  he  proposes,  he  must  by  this  time 
have  abandoned  his  hope.  The  union  of 
Italy  in  support  of  the  Italian  claims  as 
formulated  by  its  representatives  in  Paris 
appears  to  be  substantially  unanimous. 
Though  the  Italian  Premier  has  left 
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Paris  ,  to,  ^port  to  his  constituents  at 
home,  Italy  has  not  withdrawn  from  the 
Conference.  At  this  writing  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  wiser  counsels  may  yet 
prevail  and  that  some  compromise  may 
be  found  that  will  alli^y  the  irritation 
which  the  prolongation  of  this  dispute 
has  excited  in  both  peoples.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  not  only  that  Italy  and  Jugoslavia, 
but  that  the  Latin  an4  the  Slavic  races, 
should  be  true  and  loyal  friends  in  def ^cl- 
ing civilization  against  the  perils  which 
formerly  threatened  from  the  autocracy 
of  the  kings  and  wbic^  aqw  threaten  from 
the  dictatorship  of  the  mob. 


WHAT   THE    WORLD 
OWES   GERMANY 

WHAT  does  a  community  owe  the 
criminal  ? 
It  <foes  not  owe  him  food  and  clothings 
and  shelter.    It   may  supply  him  tiiose 
necessities  as  incidental  means  to  an  end,  « 
but  not  as  part  of  its  debt  to  him. 

It  does  not  owe  him  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  affection.  It  may  have 
sympathy  for  him,  and  even  affection ; 
but  whatever  feelings  it  has  are  the  natu- 
ral product  of  its  humane  spirit,  not  a 
part  of  its  debt. 

It  does  not  owe  him  any  effort  to 
relieve  him  of  the  painful  consequences 
of  his  crime.  Some  of  those  consequences 
are  material,  some  are  spiritual.  They 
may  involve  loss  of  property.  The  com- 
munity does  not  owe  it  to  the  criminal  to 
make  good  any  of  that  loss.  They  may 
involve  the  incurring  of  distrust  on  the 
part  of  bis  fellow-men.  The  community 
may  put  the  criminal  into  the  way  of 
earning  a  renewal  of  faith  in  him ;  but  it 
does  not  owe  it  to  the  criminal  to  try  to 
re-establish  that  faith  for  him. 

The  first  duty  of  the  community  is 
not  to  the  criminal.  It  is  protection 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  from  future 
crimes  and  reparation  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  by  the  criminal  for  past 
crimes. 

To  the  criminal,  however,  it  has  a  duty 
also.  It  owes  to  him  such  a  course  of 
discipline  that  he  and  those  who  are  in 
his  frame  of  mind  will  acquire,  if  possi- 
ble, first,  a  motive  to  make  such  restitu- 
tion as  is  in  his  power ;  and,  second,  if 
possible,  an  adequate  sense  of  his  guilt 
and  a  resolve  not  to  repeat  his  crimes  in 
the  future. 

It  is  not  vindicti  veness  on  the  part  of  the 
community  that  leads  it  to  such  a  course 
of  treatment  for  the  criminal;  it  is, 
rather,  an  intelligent  sense  of  justice,  and 
of  its  own  duty. 

In  the  community  of  nations,  Germany 
is  in  the  position  of  the  criminal. 

Undoubtedly    Germany    is    suffering 
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from  a  lack  of  food  atfd  dotUhlig  and 
other  necessities ;  but  that  &ct  does  not 
make  it  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the  civilized 
world  to  Germany  to  supply  her  with 
those  needs.  Possibly  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  as  the  result  of  a  laudable  hu- 
mane instinct,  it  may  be  desirable  to  send 
her  food  and  other  tilings.  Even  for 
criminals  in  prison  the  community  pnv 
vides  food,  dothing,  and  shelter,  but  only 
as  a  part  of  the  pourse  of  discipline  to 
which  it  subjects  them.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  are  two  articles  describing  condi- 
tions in  Germany.  In  one  article  the 
under-nonrishment  of  a  large  part  of  the 
German  population  is  ascribed  to  lack  of 
sufficient  food  supplies ;  in  the  other  it  is 
attributed  to  conditions  of  transportation, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  multitudes  of  Ger- 
mans to  work.  It  is  not  vindictiveness  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Allies 
Ho  Germany  to  supply  die  shortage  of 
food,  or  to  improve  Uie  transportation,  or 
to  supply  the  lack  of  labor.  The  world 
does  not  owe  Germany  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  misery  in  Grer. 
many,  as  there  is  misery  normally  among 
criminals.  But  that  fact  does  not  make  it 
a  part  of  the  debt  of  the  world  to  express 
sympathy  and  affection  for  the  Germans. 
The  world  may  pity  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  evil  effects  of  what  they  have 
done,  but  its  feeling  is  the  natural  in- 
stinct, not  a  part  of  tiie  world's  debt  or 
an  essential  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
world's  duty. 

Undoubtedly  Germany  is  suffering  and 
wiU  long  suffer  from  tihe  material  and 
spiritual  consequences  of  the  crime  she 
has  perpetrated — loss  of  property?  loss  of 
the  world's  esteem.  It  is  not  vindictive- 
ness to  say  that  it  b  no  part  of  the 
world's  duty  to  make  good  that  loss  to 
Germany. 

What  the  world  owes  to  Germany  is 
what  the  community  owes  to  the  criminal 
But  what  the  civilized  world  owes  to  Ger- 
many cannot  be  adequately  considered 
apart  from  what  the  world  owes  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  first  duty  is  to  the 
law-abiding  and  peace-loving  nations — a 
duty  to  compel  Germany  to  repair  as  far 
as  she  can  do  so  the  wrongs  she  has  per- 
petrated, and  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  the  repetition  of  similar  crimes. 
No  spirit  of  pity  or  compassion  for  Ger- 
many or  the  German  people  should  pre- 
vent the  world  from  fulfilling  this  duty. 

Its  duty  to  Germany  as  a  criminal  na- 
tion is  such  treatment  as  will,  if  possible, 
make  the  German  people  realize  the 
crimes  they  have  conunitted,  realize  the 
indignation  of  the  civilized  world  against 
them  because  of  those  crimes,  come  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  guilt  and  shame,  and  so 
provide  Germany  with  a  motive  strong 
enough  to  impel  her  to  undertake  all 
possible  reparation  for  past  crimes  and 
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to  rec<^ize  in  all  ^ei^  future  relations  the 
rights'  of  other  peoples. 

That  is  not  a  vindictive  peace;  it  is 
the  only  possible  just  peace. 

The  French  see  this  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  any  other  people.  That  may 
be  in  part  because  they  are  where  they 
have  lasting  proofs  of  the  crime  Germany 
committed ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  because 
the  French,  Qven  in  war  and  after  war, 
think  clearly  and  logically. 

What  ought  to  be  done  to  Germany 
will  not  be  alt<^ether  pleasant  for  the 
Germans.  Those  who  do  what  ought  to 
be  done  will  not  be  wholly  popular  with 
the  Germans.  That  makes  no  difference. 
It  may  involve  trouble  for  the  world  and 
further  expense.  That  is  not  decisive. 
Does  the  world  owe  it  to  Germany  ?  If 
so,  the  debt  ought  to  be  paid. 


CAN  THE  CHURCHES 
GET  TOGETHER? 

THAT  a  union  of  all  the  Christian 
forces  in  the  Nation  is  very  desirable 
is  no  longer  doubted  by  any  considerable 
number  of  thoughtful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  they  differ  respecting  the 
method  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
One  group  seeks  to  find  a  conunon  creed 
upon  which  all  can  agree  and  a  common 
org^ization  in  wUch  all  can  unite.  For 
this  purpose,  as  heretofore  reported  in  our 
columns,  a  number  of  Episcopal  and  Con- 
gregational clergymen  have  combined  in 
a  proposal  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that  an 
Episcopal  bishop  can  conscientiously  give 
ordination  to  non-Episcopal  clergymen, 
and  non-Episcopal  clergymen  can  con- 
scientiously accept  such  ordination. 

The  other  method  proposes  to  leave  the 
creeds,  rituals,  and  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations of  the  various  Churches  un- 
changed, and  to  secure  co-operation  in 
Christian  work  without  making  any 
changes  in  or  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  several  Church  organizations.  The 
most  striking  and  most  promising  phase 
of  this  method  is  that  afforded  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America. 

What  is  proposed  by  this  movement 
is  not  union  but  co-operation ;  not  that 
any  organization  shall  merge  with  any 
other  organization  oc  surrender  any  of  its 
distinctive  features,  any  of  its  liberties, 
any  of  its  convictions,  or  even  any  of  its 
prejudices.  The  movement  simply  pro- 
poses co-operation  in  procuring  informa- 
tion respecting  world  needs  and  in  obtain- 
ing funds  for  supplying  those  needs ;  but 
*^  each  org^ization  will  maintain  its  own 
treasury  and  regulate  its  own  affairs  as 
heretofore." 

An  Interboard  Conference  was  called 
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to  be  held  at  Qevelaad,  Ohio,  at  this 
time — April  30-May  t=^to  promote  this 
movement.  Its  specific  objects  are  to 
interpret  and  strengthen  the  movement, 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  Christian 
Church,  first,  in  our  own  Nation  in  the 
present  era  of  reconstruction  and  social 
unrest ;  second,  in  its  new  world  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity ;  and,  third,  to  seek 
out  the  best  method  of  assembling  and 
using  effectively  the  Christian  forces  of 
America  in  the  Christian  service  to  which 
all  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  sunmioned 
at  this  time. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Christian 
Cooperation  appears  to  us  a  much  more 
hopeful  method  than  Church  Union  for 
securing  efficiency  in  Christian  work. 

Historically  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
union  of  all  Christians  in  Christian  work 
have  been  compulsory  creeds,  compulsory 
rituals,  and  compulsory  forms  of  church 
organization.  That  all  men  should  think 
alike  respecting  the  intellectual  problems 
involved  in  religion  is  neither  desirable 
nor  possible.  That  they  should  all  find 
the  same  symbols  equally  fitted  to  express 
the  religious  emotions  of  different  tem- 
peraments is  also  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  And  while  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  might  all  agree  upon  one  form 
of  church  government,  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  agreement,  though  it  might  give 
union,  would  not  give  liberty ;  and  liberty 
and  union  are  as  desirable  in  the  Church 
as  in  the  Nation.  Philosophy,  therefore, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  diat  Church 
Union  would  not  be  attained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  creed,  the  same  rituiJ, 
and  the  same  form  of  organization. 

And  history  confirms  Uie  conclusion  to 
which  philosophy  points  us.  Calvinists 
and  Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists  and  Pedo-Bap- 
tists,  have  united  in  Christian  work  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y,  W.  C.  A., 
while  they  have  retained  their  separate 
creeds,  rituals,  and  church  organizations ; 
and  the  possibility  of  Christian  coopera- 
tion has  been  still  more  emphasized  by  the 
Bed  Cross,  in  the  work  of  which  organi- 
zation thousands  have  taken  part  who 
possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ  though  they 
did  not  call  themselves  Christians. 

These  grounds  for  hopefulness  in  the 
success  of  this  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment are  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  forty  Church  organiza- 
tions, representing  nearly  all  the  Protes- 
tant Evangelical  denominations  in  the 
United  States,  have  already  taken  favora- 
ble action  concerning  this  movement  for 
co-operation  in  Christian  activity. 

Any  reader  who  desires  further  in- 
formation concerning  this  movement  can 
doubtless  obtain  it  by  writing  to  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  .York 
City,  inc|5^flg^^p  for  repl|4J  l^ 


THE  FIUME-DALMATIAN  DISPUTE 


THE  oontroversy  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Jugoslavs,  in  which  President 
Wilson's  espoiml  of  the  Juc^oslavs'  cause 
has  brought  the  Peace  Conference  to  the 

gravest  crisis,  has  been  sifnmering  in 
aris  for  many  weeks.  At  one  time  the 
Jugoslavs  proposed  that  the  question  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  President  Wilson  ; 
but  the  Italians  declined  the  propo^, 
sa^ng  that  to  accept  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mission that  the  Peace  Conference  itself 
was  incapable  of  deciding  the  very  ques- 
tions which  it  was  called  together  to  settle 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Entente 
Allies  could  not  act  together.  Now,  by 
the  turn  of  events  and  by  the  issuance  of 
his  statement,  the  President  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  deciding  the  question  as 
an  unchosen  arbitrator.  To  this  contro- 
versy there  are  two  parties,  and  in  it  are 
involved  two  questions. 

The  two  parties  are  Italy  and  Jueo- 
slavia.  The  two  questions  involved  in  Uie 
disposal,  respectivelv,  are  Fiume,  a  port 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coast  and  coastal 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  across  the  Adriatic 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy. 

THE  PABTIES  TO  THE  CONTROVERSr 

On  both  sides  of  the  controversy  are 
peoples  who  fought  for  the  Allied  cause ; 
but  on  one  side  there  are  also  peoples 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  Centml  Em- 
pires, and  some  of  them  fought  to  the  la^ 
against  the  Allies.^ 

Italy  entered  the  war  in  1916  and 
occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hun^arian  forces,  diverting  them  fi*om 
attacks  upon  France,  Russia,  and  Serbia. 
When  Russia  collapsed,  great  numbers  of 
Austro-Hungarian  troops,  released  from 
the  eastern,  front,  reinforced  the  armies 
attacking  Italy.  Though  Italy  is  com- 
parativdy  young  as  a  modem  state,  she 
IS  old  as  a  nation,  for  there  has  never 
been  any  question  that  for  centuries  the 
Italian  people  have  had  a  common  lan- 
guage, tradition,  and  culture.*  • 

Jugoslavia  is  composed — or  will  be 
when  organized — of  three  related  peoples, 
all  Slavs,  but  differing  in  history,  religion, 
and  traditions.  Of  these  peoples,  the  Ser- 
bians were  in  the  war  from  the  first, 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  other  two  peoples,  Ci*oats 
and  Slovenes,  were  subject  peoples  under 
the  Austfo-Hungarian  monarchy  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  people  who  are  directly 
affected  by  this  controversy  are  princi- 
pally the  Croats.  They  live  chiefly  in 
Ci*oatia,  which  was  a  subordinate  province 
of  Hungary.  These  three  southern  Slav 
peoples  (including  those  of  Serbia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Slovenia, 
and  Croatia)  have  agreed  to  foim  a  con- 
federation. The  Jugoslavs,  thei*efore,  are 
not  yet  a  nation,, but  two  of  their  constitu- 
ent peoples  form  nations  famed  for  their 
love  of  liberty,,  and  some  of  the  others 
have  been  in  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
by  which  thev  were  oppressed.  The  Croats 
form  one  of  these  subject  jjeoples,  but 
they  have  had  a  considerable  measure  of 
autonomy  ^  a  part  of  Himgaiy. 


Thus,  on  one  side  of  the  controversy  is 
a  young  state,  but  an  ancient  nation  ;  on 
the  other  side  is  a  nascent  confederacy 
which,  though  composed  in  part  of  old 
nations,  has,  as  a  whole,  never  been  a 
nation,  but  is  about  to  become  a  new 
state.  ^ 

FIUME 

One  of  the  two  bones  of  contention  be- 
tween Ital^  and  Jugoslavia  is  the  city  of 
Fiume.  Situated  near  the  northern  end 
of  the  Adriatic^  next  to  Istria  (which  is 
to  be  Italian  without  dispute),  but  sur- 
rounded by  territory  which  is  Croatian 
and  serving  as  the  principal  port  of 
Croatia,  Fiume  is  in  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Its  history  records  the  struggles  of 
peoples  in  this  ancient  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Apparently  Koman  in  origin, 
during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  held  by 
various  rulers.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
came  under  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but, 
as  during  all  the  preceding  years,  it  re- 
tained its  largely  Italian  character j»  In 
1779  it  was  united  to  Himgary,  with 
which  it  has  remained  with  the  exception 
of  two  brief  periods  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Once,  for  nine  years,  it  was  at- 
tached to  Austria  ;  and  aeain,  later,  for 
nineteen  years,  it  was  rulea  by  the  Croa- 
tians.  It  has  always,  however,  been  very 
independent  in  spirit ;  it  has  had  its  own 
statutes;  it  has  had  rights  which  the 
Hapsburgs  acknowledged  by  receiving  its 
homage  separately  ;  it  has  used  officially 
the  Italian  language,  ^''hen  the  Croats 
ruled  it,  they  provided  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  should  have  two  seats  in  the  Croa- 
tian Legislature ;  but  the  city's  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  elect  Deputies  and 
left  these  seats  perpetually  unoccupied. 
Fiume  much  preferred  her  status  in 
Hungary.  TVTien  the  war  drew  to  an  end 
in  October  of  last  year,  the  Deputy  off 
Fitime  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  pro- 
tested against  Fiume  s  eoing  back  to 
Croatia.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
Fiume  are  undoubtedly  Italian  in  sym- 
mtthy,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
Fiumians  that  Italian  soldiers  entered 
Fiume  after  the  armistice ;  but  the  country 
round  about  Fiume,  as  well  as  the  country 
which  it  serves  as  a  commercial  outlet,  is 
non-Italian.  Fiume  is  the  chief  port  south 
of  Trieste,  and  its  commerce  landward  is  ' 
with  Croatia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria,  and  Germany.  The 
only  standard-gauge  railway  connecting 
an  Adriatic  iK)rt  with  these  countries  is 
that  which  has  its  terminus  at  Fiumew 

DALMATIA 

What  is  known  as  X)almatia  consists  of 
the  coast  and  the  coastal  islands  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  has  a 
mixed  population.  Most  of  it  is  Slavic ; 
but  the  population  of  many  of  the  towns 
is  largely,  if  not  predominantly,  Italian. 
The  coast  forms  the  greatest  i)ossible  con- 
trast with  the  western,  the  Italian,  shore 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  rocky,  piercwl  by 
inlets  and  harbors,  and  masked  by  a  line 
of  islands  stretching  for  a  great  i>art  of 
its  length.    During  the  war  the  possession 


of  this  coast  by  AustriarHungary  placed 
Italy  under  an  enormous  handicap.  The 
Austrian  fleet  could  maneuver  and  form 
behind  the  screen  of  islands  and  steam 
out  at  unexpected  points  to  make  an  at- 
tack wherever  the  Italian  fleet  ^hich  had 
no  harbor  between  the  extreme  north 
and  the  extreme  south)  was  moat  unpre- 
pared. Making  these  naval  attacks  in  the 
early  morning,  the  Austrians  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun  at  their  backs.  The 
Austrian  submarines,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, could  cross  to  the  Italian  shore  and 
lie  easily  on  the  sandy  bottom,  concealed 
by  the  muddy  waters  brought  down  by 
the  Italian  rivers.  Safe  from  observation 
by  airplanes,  these  submarines  could  rise 
at  any  opportime  moment,  sink  Italian 
shipping,  and  bombard  the  Italian  coast. 
The  currents  of  the  Adriatic  flow  north 
along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  sweep  to  the 
westward,  and  then  run  south  along  the  * 
Italian  coast  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Austrians  could  release  mines  wherever 
they  chose,  and  the  currents  would  carry 
them  along  the  Italian  coast ;  while  mines 
released  by  the  Italians  would  be  simply 
carried  out  to  sea.  The  possession  dE 
Dalmatia  by  a  hostile  country  has  there- 
fore proved  itself  to  be  a  terrible  menace 
to  Italy,  for  which  she  has  paid  a  great 
price  in  men  and  treasure. 

THE  TWO    PACTS 

Concerning  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  there 
have  been  two  international  agreements. 
One  of  these  is  known  as  the  Pact  of 
London,  the  other  as  the  Pact  of  Rome. 
The  Pact  of  London  is  a  treaty  secretly 
contracted  between  Italy  on  one  side  and 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other. 
According  to  this  France  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  that  if  Italy  entered  the 
war  a  victorious  peace  would  insure  to 
her  Gorizia  and  istria,  without  Fiume, 
and  a  cei-tain  portion  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  and  a  good  many  of  the  islands. 
(The  shaded  territory  bounded  by  the 
heavy  black  line  in  the  accompanying 
map  indicates  the  lands  which  this  treaty 
promised  Italy.)  The  Pact  of  Rome  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  an  international 
treaty,  but  an 


_  3ment  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  By  this 
agreement  both  sides  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  an  understanding,      d 

JUGOSLAV  ARGUMENTS 

In  behalf  of  Jugoslavia  the  following 
arg^iunents  have  been  urged  : 

President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
have  been  a<^cepted  as  the  basis  on  which 
peace  should  be  made.  The  President, 
who  issued  them,  is  the  most  authorita- 
tive interpreter  of  them,  and  he  says  that 
they  mean  that  Italy  cannot  have  Fimne 
or  Dalmatia.  Avowing  these  principles, 
America  entered  the  war  and  was  wel- 
comed ;  on  the  basis  of  these  princii)les 
President  Wilson  initiated  peace  uihI 
hostilities  ended.  By  them,  therefore,  all 
the  nations  in  the  war  are  morally  bound. 
Italy  shoidd  reec^^ize  this  and  yield. 

One  of  these   Fourteen   Points   is  th«* 


THE   OUTLOOK 
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THE  BONES  OF  CONTENTION 
The  lands  on  the  Adriatic  borderiufi:  the  Jugoslavic  count riea  are  shown  above.  The  heavy  bkck  line 
indicates  the  frontier  acoordinf?  to  the  London  Pact  (as  explained  in  the  accompanying  article) ;  and  the 
shaded  portions  indicate  the  territories  assigned  to  Italy 


disavowal  of  secret  treaties^  The  Liondon 
Pact  was  a«  secret  treaty,  and  therefore 
is  DO  longer  valid^  Moreover,  it  wa8  not 
signed  by  many  of  the  nations  that  took* 
iiart  in  the  war  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  eveu 
Kuown  to  them,  and  consequently  any 
peace  made  by  the  agreement  of  all  those 
who  took  part  was  quite  independent  of 
any  such  separate  arrangement.  Besides 
tliat  change  in  belligerebts  there  has 
lieen  another  change,  namely,  the  break- 
ing np  of  the'  Austro-Himgarian  Empire. 
The  Pact  of  London  was  made  on  the 
tuiderstandine  that  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion belongea  to  a  hostile  country  ;  but 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire  these  people  in  Dalmatia 
have  joinea  the  Allies  a^id  are  to  be  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  their  territory 
must  therefore  not  be  treated  as  hostile 
territory. 

As  it  is,  Italy  has  got  a  great  ideal  of 
territory  out  of  the  war,  and  shei  ought 
not  to  be  seeking  more.  She  ought  to  be 
content  with  What  she  has,  and  should 
be  warned  not  to  demand  too  much.  If 
this  peace  settlement  is  to  make  peace 
seeiire,  it  must  not  leave  heartburnings 
aiuons  the  Jugoslavs  such  as  tlie  granting 
of  Itsuy's  demand  would  be  sure  to  leave. 
Unfortunately,  Italy  has  become  imperial- 
Lstie«  and  is  seeking  to  do  what  she  has 
never  sought  to  do  before — for  the  sake  of 
adding  territory  to  bring  alien  people  un- 
willingly under  her  sovereignty.  The  best 


interests  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Jugoslavia 
requii-e  that  Italy's  demand  for  Fiume 
and  the  Dalmatian  coast  be  rejected.  To 
this  there  are  even  Italians  who  will  agree, 
for  some  Italians  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  Italy  would  not  do  violence  to  her 
past  by  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others. 
As  to  Fiume,  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points  ajiply  because  Fiume  is  the 
outlet  for  non-Italian^  nations.  Presicfent 
Wilson  has  himself  stated  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Fiume  must  serve  as  the 
outlet  of  commerce,  not  of  Italy,  but  of 
the  land  to  the  north  and  the  northeast 
of  that  port,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Rumania, 
and  the  states  of  the  new  Jugoslav  group. 
To  assign  Fiume  to  Italy  woidd  be  to 
create  the  feeling  that  we  have  delil>er- 
ately  put  the  port  upon  which  all  those 
countries  chiefly  depend  for  access  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  hands  of  a  Power 
of  Which  it  did  not  form  an  integral  part 
and  whose  sovereignty,  if  set  up  there, 
must  inevitably  seem  foreign,  ifbt  domes- 
tic or  identified  with  tfie  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  regions  which  the 

Srt  must  serve;"  JTherefore,  following 
r.  Wilson's  statement,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  to  concede  Fiiune  to  Italy 
w^ld  be  to  strangle,  not  only  the  Slav 
h^terland,  but  the  countries  lying  behind 
it.  And  Italy  recognized  this  herself,  for 
she  agreed  in  the  Pact  of  London  (which 
she  now  invokes)  to  let  Fiume  be  Croa- 
tian.   She  cannot  now  demand  adlierence 


to  the  treaty  and  yet  also  demand  Fiume. 
If  England  and  France  are  bound  by  this 
treaty,  they  are  bound  not  to  give  her 
Fiume.  If  Fiume  is  vital  to  Italy,  why 
did  she  leave  Fiume  out  of  the  treaty  ? 
Some  Italians  claim  that  this  ought  to  be 
added  to  her  now  in  payment  for  the 
extra  cost  she  incurred  on  account  of  the  • 
kussian  defection.  That  argument  is  gro- 
tesque, for  it  makes  the  Croatians  pay  for 
what  the  Russians  failed  to  do.  It  may 
be  that  Fiume  is  a  little  more  Italian  in 
population  than  not,  but  the  region  of 
which  Fiume  is  the  economic  capital  is 
overwhelmingly  Croatian.  So  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  applies  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  commercial  rigphts.     ^^^^ 

As  to  Dalmatia,  the  only  plausible  rea-  '  | 
son  for  giving  it  to  Italy  no  longer  holds.  I 
The  It^ans  want  it  for  reasons  of  self- 
defense;  but  Italy  no  longer  needs  to 
provide  for  self-defense,  because  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  threatened  her,  no  longer 
exists ;  and,  moreover,  whatever  defense 
she  may  need  she  can  get  through  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
Dalmatia  ought  to  go  to  Jugoslavia  be- 
cause its  population  is  overwhelmingly 
Jugoslav.  There  are  Italians  in  Dalmatia, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  their  interests  or  desires  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  Jugoslav  ma- 
jority. In  the  downfall  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, which  has  relieved  Italy  of  her 
burden  of  fear  and  of  her  need  for  self- 
defense,  the  Jugoslavs,  by  their  disaffec- 
tion and  revolt,  were  the  chief  cause. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  them  Italians  ought 
willingly  to  concede  this  territory.  More- 
over, even  if  the  Italians  are  not  willing 
to  concede  it,  the  Jugoslavs  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of*  it.  Even  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  Italian  minority  has  put  its 
stamp  upon  the  civilization  of  Dalmatia^ 
that  IS  not  conclusive ;  for  if  Italy  tried  . 
to  get  all  the  territory  which  she  once  ruled 
the  immemorial  past  or  over  which 


;i 


in 

her  civilization  has  spread  its  influence, 
she  would  get  the  bigger  part  of  Europe. 
Italy  must  be  content  with  what  she  can 
reasonably  claim  by  virtue  of  her  real 
needs  and  the  real  rights  of  living  popu- 
lations. 

ITALIAN  ARGUMENTS 

In  behalf  of  Italy  the  following  argu- 
ments have  been  urged : 

To  listen  to  the  discussions  about  Fiume 
and  Dalmatia  one  might  imagine  that  the 
Allies  had  forgotten  that  for  over  three 
years  Italy  fought  for  their  cause  and 
Croatians  fought  against  it.  There  may 
have  been  pro- Ally  Croatians,  but  there 
were  no  Italians  fighting  against  the 
Allies.  Something  is  due  to  friends  and 
partnei*s,  and,  not  the  least,  a  measure  of 
confidence. 

Italy  has  no  intention  of  applying  to  the 
Fourteen  Pointrin  her  own  case  any  other 
interpretation  than  that  which  hak  been 
applied  in  other  cases.  Those  Fourteen 
Points  were  not  put  forward  as  President 
Wilson's  personal  views,  but  as  a  summary 
of  the  common  view  of  all^the  Allies ;  an^ 
the  Allies  together  und  not  any  orife  man 
should  interpret  them  and  apply  theiA. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  the  Allies 
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fought  was  for  the  sacredness  of  treaties. 
To  denounce  the  London  Pact  because  it 
was  secret  is  absurd.  During  war  time 
no  belligerent  would  make  public  such  a 
treaty  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 

Nevertheless  Italy's  general  purposes 
were  known ;  one  of  those  purposes  was 
to  secure  her  own  defense,  and  the  other 
was  to  redeem  Italia  Irredenta.  The 
break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
does  not  alter  the  face  of  nature.  Italy^s 
reasonable  demands  for  a  safe  frontier  on 
the  north  have  been  recognized,  even 
though  there  is  to  be  a  League  of  Nations. 
Why  not  also  on  the  east?  Italy  is  not 
seeking  territory  out  of  land  greed,  but 
out  of  a  legitimate  desire  to  render  war 
against  her  difficult  and  to  remove  causes 
ot  irritation  among  Italians.  Italy  does 
not  crave  rule  over  alien  peoples,  but  she 
believes  that  if  in  rescuing  Italians  from 
alien  rules  she  must  incur  responsibility 
for  the  rule  of  aliens,  her  own  record  in 
giving  liberty  to  French-speaking,  Ger- 
man-speaking, and  Slavio-speaking  peo- 
ples in  her  borders  is  evidence  that  she  can 
be  trusted  to  give  liberty  to  newcomers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  new 
Jugoslav  state  is  showing  at  its  birth 
an  miperialistic  ambition,  for  Jugoslavia 
is  seekine  territory  won  by  Italy  and  now 
held  by  Italy  and  inhabited  by  Italians 
who  protest  against  being  transferred 
to  an  untried  nation.  The  Croats  have 
never  shown  any  evidence  of  being  able 
to  rive  liberty  to  aliens  under  their  con- 
1ax)l.  There  should  be  no  talk  of  Italy's 
imperialism  in  the  face  of  the  follow- 
ing figures:  According  to  the  respec- 
tive cmims  of  the  nations,  aliens  under 
Polish  control  would  constitute  forty  per 
cent  of  the  population,  under  Czechoslovak 
control  thirty  per  cent,  under  Rumanian 
control  seventeen  per  cent,  under  French 
control  over  four  per  cent,  while  under 

.  Italian  control  less  than  four  per  cent 

As  to  Fiimie,  first  and  foremost,  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  if  it  ap- 
plies anywhere,  applies  here.  Fiume  has 
declared  its  independence  of  Croatia  and 
Hunganr  and  its  union  to  Italy.  This  the 
city  did  by  a  National  Council  called 
together  by  a  meeting  of  citizens.  If 
Fiume  were  an  isolated  city  the  question 
might  be  difficult ;  but  it  is  not  isolated. 
On  the  oontrary,'it  is  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  river  which  is  the  natural  border 
of  Italy.  That  the  farming  population 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fiume  are  Croatian 
is  no  reason  why  the  city  itself  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  its  natural  allegi- 
ance to  Italy  recognized  and  confirm^. 

'  Indeecl)  Fiume  is  now  Italian.  To  give  it 
to  Croatia  would  be  to  wrest  it  from 
those  who  hold  it  now  in  fact  and  by 
virtue  of  the  people's  wish.  Commercial 
justice,  as  well  as  self-determination,  is 
on  the  side  of  Italian  rights  in  Fiume. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  the  natural  outlet 
of  countries  to  the  north  and  northeast 
should  determine  the  decision  in  favor 
of  Italy.  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary  are  as  much  interested  in  the 
port  of  Fiume  as  the  Croatians,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Czechs, 
the    Hungarians,    and    the   Rumanians 


'  would  rather  have  Fiume  in  Italian  than  in 
Croatian  hands.  Moreover,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  any  people  who 
can  be  controlled  by  Germany.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  small  and  comi)aratively 
weak  people,  numbering  only  eight  mill- 
ion, cannot  easily  stand  up  against  the 
commercial  aggressions  of  Austria-Ger- 
many, numbering  some  eighty  million. 
All  the  weak  nations  wiU  be  better 
served  if  Fiume  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  nation  like  Italy.  Before  the  war 
Croatia  provided  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  commerce  of  Fiume — about  seven 
V  cent.  The  interest  of  other  countries 
outweighs  the  interest  of  Croatia  in 
this  port.  It  is  not  as  if  the  Jugoslavs 
had  no  other  port  on  the  Adriatic.  Italy 
has  no  intention  of  cutting  off  Jugo- 
slavia from  the  sea.  Serbia  can  have 
her  economic  outlet  at  several  points  on 
the  coast,  and  Croatia  can  have  hers 
on  the  Channel  of  Morlacca,  including 
harbors  capable  of  great  development  and 
centrally  situated.  The  argument  that 
England  and  France  are  bound  not  to  give 
Fiume  to  Italy  is  absurd.  That  treaty  was 
not  a  promise  to  Croatia,  but  to  Italy,  and 
Enghmd  and  France  are  bound  omy  by 
what  they  agreed  to  do  in  support  of  it, 
not  by  what  they  did  not  agree  to  do.  If 
justice  to  the  Italians  of  Fiume  and  justice 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  Europe 
require  that  Fiume  be  made  Italian,  there 
is  no  promise  that  stands  in  the  way. 

As  to  Dalmatia,  the  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  strat^ically  it  is  a  men- 
ace to  Italy,  and  to  J^y  alone.  From 
Dalmatia  the  mainland  is  safe  from  at- 
tack because  of  the  impregnable  barrier 
of  mountains,  while  Italy  is  open  to  attack, 
as  has  been  proved  in  this  war.  The  pos- 
session of  lialmatia  would  be  therefore 
for  Italy  no  offensive  advantage,  but 
solely  of  defensive  value ;  but  as  a  defense 
it  is  vitaL  Italy  does  not  ask  for  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia  or  even  a  large  part  of 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  and  of 
the  islands  would  in  any  case  remain 
Jugoslav.  All  that  Italy  asks  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  Italian  parts  of  Dalmatia, 
together  with  such  portions  as  will  make 
it  impossible  for  any  Power  hereafter  to 
use  Dalmatia  as  a  base  of  attack  upon 
Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  future 
contingencies.  No  guarantee  written  on 
paper  can  take  the  place  of  natural  de- 
fenses. What  Italy  wants  Dalmatia  for 
is  for  defense,  not  against  the  Slavs,  with 
whom  she  hopes  to  be  on  friendly  terms, 
but  against  a  revival  of  Germanism. 
Against  that  the  Jugoslavs  themselves 
are  not  strong  because  they  are  not  united, 
because  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
numbers,  and  because  some  of  them  have 
been  and  are  still  in  sympathy  pro-Ger- 
man. If  Dalmatia  were  purely  Slav  in 
population  and  tradition,  there  might  be 
more  reason  for  objecting  to  Italy's  claims 
there  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  character  of  civili- 
zation in  Dalmatia  is  derived  from  Italy. 
Dalmatia  is  not  merely  a  relic  of  the  Ital- 
ian past,  but  a  testimony  to  the  Italian 
S resent.  The  national  consciousness  of 
>almatia  is  Italian.    The  Slavs  there  are 


divided  in  religion,  in  tradition,  and  even 
in  the  alphabets  they  use.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  people  of  Dalmatia  who  are 
commonly  counted  Slavs  are  really  of 
Latin  origin.  These  are  the  so-called 
Morlacchi  who,  according  to  Czechoslovak 
authority,  are  '^the  Romanic  shepherds 
of  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia."  The  cities 
of  Dalmatia,  which  give  the  character  to 
itj^e  region,  are  Italian,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  Jugoslavs,  and  principally 
the  Croats,  have  thought  of  Dalmatia  as 
essentially  Slavic  Slavic  expansion  is 
normally  southeast,  for  between  Dalmatia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is 
the  great  range  of  the  Dinario  Alps.  But 
Italy  dd^  not  want  and  has  never  claimed 
the  whole  of  Dalmatia.  What  she  wants 
and  feels  she  has  a  right  to  is  only  one- 
sixth  of  what  she  concedes  to.  the  Jugo- 
slavs. Whatever  decision  is  made,  there 
will  be  either  Jugoslavs  under  Italian 
rule  or  Italians  under  Jugoslav  rule. 
Ital^,  as  a  united  nation  with  a  great  and 
distmctive  civilization,  with  a  history  prov- 
ing her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  with  a  record  proving  her  ability  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  pneoples  of  alien 
origin  within  her  borders,  is  nln-iming  only 
that  which  is  in  full  accord  with  thB^irit 
of  the  cause  for  which  she  has  looght 
with  her  allies.  Italy  has  indorsed  the 
plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  of  Nations  wiU  be  the  stronger  if 
composed  of  nations  freed  from  the  tonp- 
tation  of  attacking  others  but  well  de- 
fended themselves.  She  wishes  to  enter 
that  League  strong  and  unmenaoed,  wit^ 
the  consciousness  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  victory  which  has  oonsam- 
mated  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
her  peoples  that  was  begun  yean  a^. 
Her  part  in  tl^  war  she  believes  her  allies 
ought  to  accept  as  pledgeof  her  good  faith. 

IS  A  COMPBOMIsi  P088IBLB? 
Much  misunderstanding  ccmoeming 
this  controversy  is  due  to  the  faot  that 
the  terms  used  are  not  altogether  dear. 
When  it  is  said  that  Fiume  should  or 
should  not  be  Italian,  it  is  not  dear 
whether  that  is  meant  to  apply  to  com- 
mercial control  or  to  politick  control  or 
to  both.  When  the  term  Dalmatia  is  used^ 
the  implication  is  that  all  of  Dalmatia  is 
referred  to ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Italy's 
claim  to  Dalmatia  is  a  claim  to  onlypart 
of  the  coast  and  some  of  the  islands.  With 
respect  to  neither  Fiume  nor  Dalmatia  is 
it  a  question  of  all  or  nothing.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  Fiume  coald 
be  made  a  part  of  Italy  politically,  pre- 
serving its  ancient  local  autonomy,  and 
yet  be  itiade  subject  to  commercial  reg;Ti- 
lations  of  an  international  or  quasi-inter- 
national character.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  that 
sufficient  naval  and  mihtary  sites  be 
given  to  Italy  on  the  Dalmatian  Islands 
to  insure  Italy  against  any  future  attack 
upon  that  quarter,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  to  establish  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  also  to  give  her  such  towns  as  are 
plainly  Italian  in  character,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  coast  and  islands,  with  ample 
access  to  the  AdriatiCjr  ^«big|t)pl^Aaa. 
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THE  Germans  and  the  Anstriana  are 
badly  beaten,  and  they  know  it. 
In  analyzing  the  impressions  gathered  in 
a  just  completed  tour  of  several  weeks 
through  Austria  and  Germany  that  con> 
yiction  stands  out  to  me  as  more  impoiw 
tant  than  any  other. 

I  had  read  of  how  the  returning  Ger- 
man troops  were  welcomed  by  the  popula- 
taoDS  of  German  cities  after  the  armistice 
with  flowers  and  music  like  conquering 
heroes,  and  of  how  Germans  were  boast* 
ing  that  their  army  had  not  been  beaten. 
Thieee  ^IffittA  were  «ioqgh  to  make  oue 
wonder  u  the  Teutons  had  been  de- 
cisively defeated,  after  alL  I  come  back 
now  m>m  a  dicular  tour  in  which  I 
visited  Vienna,  Pn^e,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Nuremberg,  Muni^  and  a  number  of 
smaller  towns,  with  the  convi(;tion  that 
Germany  is  well  Ucked,  and  feels  it. 

How  about  the  German  boasting,  then, 
and  the  welcoming  receptions  for  home- 
comii^  soldiers,  the  music  and  the 
wreaths?  Well,  the  receptions  for  the 
soldiers  were  natural  enough.  Even  the 
bitterest  foe  of  Germany  wm  hardly  deny 
that  the  German  army  fought  hard  and 
fought  welL  Bemember  that  to  probably 
the  majority  of  Germans  the  theory  that 
Germany  had  been  unjustlv  attacked  by 
Russia  and  France  prevailed  up  to  the 
last  day  of  fighting.  And  even  if  you 
have  lost  all  your  colonies  and  surren- 
dered your  fleet  it  is  human  to  turn  out 
to  greet  the  home-coming  brothers,  sons, 
andhusbands  who  have  kept  your  Father- 
land free  from  invasion  tor  four  and  a 
half  years.  The  flowers  and  the  music 
were  simply  human  nature. 

Aa  to  the  boastine,  it  is  just  a  pitiful 
attempt  to  save  a  Utt^  face.  The  boy  who 
is  thrashed  by  another  mutters,  as  he 
pi<^  himself  up  and  puUs  the  grass  out 
of  his  hair: 

•*  Aw,  yer  hit  me  before  I  was  ready. 
An*  if  I  weighed  as  much  as  you  there 
wouldn't  be  anythin'  to  it." 

There  is  one  answer  which  infallibly 
stops  the  German's  boast  that  his  army 
was  not  defeated. 

**  You  know,  our  army  was  never  really 
beaten,"  a  German  oflBicer  said  to  me  in 
Berlin. 


**How  do  you  make  that  out?  Tou 
lost  the  war,  didn't  you  ?" 

*' Yes,  we  lost  the  war,"  ansiweted  the 
officer,  **but  we  were  not  beaten.  We 
just  stopped  fighting." 

**'  I  see.  When  it  began  to  go  against 
you,  you  just  quit.  Well,  if  two  boys  are 
fighting,  tor  example,  or  if  two  men  are 
%hting  in  the  prize  ring,  and  one  of 
them  uirows  up  the  sponge  and  auits 
cold,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  that  fellow 
is  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  a  sport.  We  think 
a  good  deal  more  of  a  chap  who  stands 
up  and  takes  his  licking." 

The  Hun  had  no  rejoinder.  Noneof* 
them  has.  They  have  never  thought  of 
it  that  way;  but  when  you  put  it  to  them 
that  way,  as  I  did  to  dozens,  they  are 
absolutely  floored.  There  is  no  chance  of 
savins^  face  before  that  argument. 

Indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  world  has 
gained  a  moral  advantage  over  Germany 
by  this  war  ten  times  greater  than  the 
tremendous  physical  advantage  repre- 
sented by  the  enforcement  of  a  humili- 
ating peace.  For  Germany  had  the  whole 
world  bluffed.  By  throwing  up  the  sponge 
before  her  own  soil  was  even  touchM, 
above  all  by  surrendering  imobly  the 
great  fleet  which  had  been  her  proud- 
est boast,  Germany  punctured  her  own 
bluff.  She  did  more  than  that;  she 
showed  us  that  her  heart  is  yellow.  *Even 
should  she  be  allowed  to  build  a  fleet  and 
an  army  greater  than  the  fleet  and  army 
just  dismantled,  the  world  need  never 
fear  her  again  as  it  feared  her  before. 
Can  you  im^fine  the  laugh  that  would  be 
heard  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  North  Cape 
if  a  new  German  navy  should  b^n  to 
brag  about  another  **  Tag "  ?  If  their 
ships  had  gone  out  to  fi^ht  a  glorious 
losmg  figh^  as  the  Spanish  fought  off 
Cuba,  if  their  Kaiser  had  eone  down  at 
the  head  of  his  men  in  aU  his  shining 
armor,  there  at  least  would  have  been  a 
dramatic  gesture,  a  brave  tradition  to 
build  on.  But  the  world  knows  now  that 
the  Germans  are  a  nation  of  quitters  who 
lose  no  more  gracefully  at  war  than  they 
lose  at  golf  or  tennis. 

Germany  is  beaten,  and  Crermany 
knows  it.  The  rumors  of  a  great  armv 
being  secretly  prepared  for  a  new  attack 


on  France  are  the  purest  poppycock.  I 
doubt  if  the  Germans  coula  get  together 
four  army  corps  to-di^.  There  are  many 
men  in  uniform  in  Germany,  but  they 
are  not  an  army.  Most  of  them  are  wear- 
ing uniform  because  they  have  no  other 
dothes.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
force  which  still  supports  the  Govern- 
ment, all  semblance  of  discipline  is  gone. 
Officers  are  strip^ed^  of  the  insignia  of 
rank,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  get 
permission  from  military  authorities  to 
travel  through  Germany,  m  most  cases  the 
penmsftioniis  siven.  by,  private  soldiers  or 
their  elected  <£iefe.  As  the  Bussian  army 
rotted  away,so  is  the  Germanarmy  rotting. 

The  arroeant  tone  which  has  crept 
into  the  public  speeches  of  some  of  Ger- 
many's political  leaders  lately  is  not  an 
indication  that  they  do  not  know  they 
are  beaten.  On  the  odier  hand,  this  arro- 
gance is  the  arrogance  of  sheer  despera- 
tion. As  they  have  seen  Bolshevism  ad- 
vancing on  the  one  hand,  and  have  seen 
on  the  other  hand  attempts  to  enforce  a 
peace  based  on  bitterness,  the  Germans 
have  tried  to  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  things  could  not  possibly 
be  worse,  and,  knowing  they  had  nothing 
more  to  lose,  have  permitted  themselves 
to  talk  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  whose 
neck  already  feels  the  noose. 

After  asking  whether  the  Germans  are 
soundly  beaten,  the  question  people  most 
frequently  ask  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  in  Germany  is  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  Germans  are  really  suffering  for 
want  of  food.  Probably  the  persistence  of 
some  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  minds 
of  some  Americans  is  due  to  the  reports 
of  army  officers  from  occupied  Germany, 
where  the  food  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  occupation,  or  of  officers 
who  have  been  to  Berlin  or  other  laige 
cities  in  Germany  proper,  but  who  have 
confined  their  observations  to  the  luxuri- 
ous hotels  at  which  they  invariably  put 
up.  The  truth  is  that  food  in  Germany  is 
mcking  both  in  quantity  and  variety,  and 
that  such  food  as  there  is  is  generally  of 
poor  quality  and — even  at  good  hotels  — 
poorly  cooked.  I  had  indigestion  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Germany.  It  may  not  be  time 
that  many  people  are  dying  of  downright 
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starvation,  although  some  undoubtedly 
are  so  dying;  but  thousands  are  dying 
of  diseases  which  would  never  be  fatol  n 
the  people  had  enough  to  eat — diseases 
like  mfluenza,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculo- 
sis. I  have  no  statistics  to  prove  how  dis- 
ease has  increased  in  German  cities,  but 
I  got  the  following  statistics  for  the  city 
of  Prague,  Uie  capital  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, where  oonoitions  are  noticeably 
better  than  in  either  Vienna  or  Berlin. 
In  1914  births  exceeded  deaths  in  Prague 
by  .60.  In  1917  deaths  exceeded  births 
by  9.14.  And  these  deaths,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  aD  among  civilians;  war 
fatalities  are  not  included.  In  1914  in 
Prague  orplmn  asylums  there  were  2,018 
patients,  of  whom  286  died.  In  1917 
there  were  1,818  inmates,  of  whom  1,115 
died ;  and  in  1918  there  were  888  patients, 
oi  whom  704  died.  Conditions  in  the 
orphan  asylums  in  Vienna  and  Berlin 
aieeven  worse.  In  &ct,  the  capital  of  the 
Grermans  and  the  capital  of  the  Austrians 
are  suffering  more  for  lack  of  food  than 
any  other  cities  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
And,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  food  short- 
age is  about  equally  serious  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna. 

But  in  all  other  respects  Vienna  is  far 
less  unpleasant  to  five  in  now  than 
Berlin.  The  Viennese  bear  their  hard- 
ship with  a  sort  of  fatalistic  melancholy^ 
while  the  small  minority  of  Berliners 
who  have  an^  mon^  idtt  are  bent  on 
ending  their  hves  quickly  in  debauchery, 
and  Uie  great  majority  who  have  no 
money  are  going  about  robbing  the  minor- 
ity who  boEive,  or  are  expressing  their  rage 
against  socnety  and  fate  in  aimless  anar- 
chy. Ip  Vienna  there  have  been  only  a 
few  shots  fired  in  all  the  hard  weeks  since 
the  armistice  was  signed,  while  in  Berlin 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  battle,  or  at 
least  a  lively  skirmish.  Crime  of  all  sorts 
walks  abroad  blatantly  in  the  dark,  dirty 
streets  at  Berlin.  The  whole  capital  is  a 
camp  of  armed  men  who  appear  to  be 
uncertain  from  what  quarter  their  foe 
win  strike,  or  even  who  their  next  foe  will 
be.  The  workingmen  are  all  armed,  and 
most  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  laid  hold  of 
some  form  of  weapon  against  emergencies. 
Government  troops  march  through  the 
streets  as  they  did  during  the  war,  and 
soldiers,  in  their ^tin  hats  or  in  the  pic- 
turesque leather  spike  helmets  that  are  so 
much  appreciated  by  American  girls  as 
souvenirs  when  brought  back  bv  dough- 
boys from  the  Rhine,  guard  vJl  public 
buildings  and  all  the  big  hotels. 

I  lived  at  the  Hotel  Adlon,  where 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Ataierican 
officers  in  Berlin  on  Government  missions. 
Every  night  the  g^reat  iron  gate  before 
the  front  entrance  was  reinforced  with  a 
heavy  chain  and  two  machine  euns  were 
posted  a  few  feet  behind  it  where  they 
could  rake  the  street  from  the  cover  of 
two  small  potted  trees.  The  other  en- 
trances were  also  protected  by  machine 
guns,  as  was  the  roof,  and  soldiers  armed 
to  the  teeth  prowled  about  the  corridors 
of  the  great  hostelry  all  night  long  to 
guard  against  treachery  or  surprise.  The 
loyalty  of    none    of  these  Government 


troops  can  be  counted  on,  however.  While 
I  was  in  Berlin,  fortunately,  the  Sparta- 
cists  not  once  attacked  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  hotel,  although  there  were  several 
battles  between  uiem  and  Government, 
troops  in  the  suburbs,  and  once  three' 
American  correspondents,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  were  fired  on  in  their  taxicab  by 
a  mob  which  took  them  to  be  Government 
people. 

"  What  are  the  German  people  think- 
ing about?"  I  asked  an  Amencan  news- 
paper man  who  had  been  in  Berlin  several 


'^  I  can  best  answer  that,"  responded 
the  newspaper  man,  ^  by  telling  you  what 
a  Bussian  peasant  told  me  when  I  asked 
him  a  few  months  ago  what  the  Russian 
masses  were  thinking  about.  ^  What  is  a 
cow  thinking  about  ?'  he  replied,  scorn- 
fully. '  Grass  r" 

Wherever  an  American  goes  in  Ger- 
many he  is  stopped  by  people  who  ask  the 
same  old  question,  ^  Wnen  are  you  going 
to  send  us  food  ?"  Your  elevator  boy  as^ 
you  that,  your  barber  asks  you,  and  your 
waiter,  wh«i  he  places  before  you  the 
monotonous  fare  ot  Schweinefleisch^  pota- 
toes, and  carrots,  puts  the  same  query. 

With  Lieutenant  E.  O.  Wiederanders, 
an  American  officer  in  the  courier  service, 
I  flew  from  Berlin  to  Munich  in  a  Ger- 
man bombing  plane  after  the  Handley- 
Page  model,  ariven  by  a  German  ace 
who  had  not  made  his  kills  unhindered, 
as  his  scarred  &ce  and  body  testified. 
We  made  three  stops  between  Berlin  and 
Munich— once  to  fill  up  our  gasoline  tank, 
and  twice  to  escape  the  cold,  driving  rain, 
which  even  through  the  leather  helmets 
we  wore  stung  our  foreheads  like  bird- 
shot.  Although  each  time  we  landed  in 
fields  far  from  any  big  town,  almost  be- 
fore we  could  get  our  helmets  and  goegles 
off  the  big  plane  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  rustics,  who  seemed  to  spring 
from  nowhere. 

^^  When  is  America  going  to  send  us 
food?"  they  asked  as  soon  as  they  recog- 
nized our  nationality. 

But  so  many  postponements  have  there 
been  in  the  delivery  of  this  food,  and  so 
little  of  it  is  there  arriving  even  now,  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  note  of  sar- 
casm in  a  German's  voice  when  he  speaks 
on  this  subject. 

And,  indeed,  to  an  American  in  Ger- 
many or  to  one  just  returned  from  that 
country  there  seems  to  be  an  astonishing 
amount  of  misconception  prevalent  among 
the  Allies  as  to  what  is  Germany's  reiu 
position.  The  truth  is  that  the  war  is  over 
and  Germany  thoroughly  beaten.  With 
thousands  of  Germans  dying  from  lack 
of  nourishment,  can  any  name  but  plain 
inhumanity  be  given  to  the  continuance 
of  a  blockade  which  prevents  the  Ger- 
mans from  catehing  fish  in  the  North 
Sea  for  their  hungry  population  ?  To  lis- 
ten to  some  of  the  talk  that  comes  from 
the  Peace  Conference,  particularly  from 
French  representatives,  one  would  think 
that  Germany  was  still  a  powerful,  well- 
organized  mflitary  nation  merely  resting 
on  her  arms  and  likely  to  launch  a  new 
attack  at  any  minute.  Undoubtedly  there 


are  some  reactionary  influences  at  work  iu 
Germany,  undoubtedly  it  b  necessary  to 
be  on  guard  a^;ainst  them.  Undoubj^y. 
too,  the  suffenng  of  Germany  this  winter 
is  a  wholesome  moral  lesson  for  her.  But 
to  keep  German  fishing  boats  from  taking 
fish  from  the  North  S^  seems  like  carry- 
ing technicalities  too  far. 

Either  there  will  be  a  reasonably  strong 
Germany  or  there  will  be  a  Bolshevist 
Germany.  Take  your  choice.  A  reason- 
ably sti-ong  democratic  Germany  may  l>e 
a  menace  to  France  (although  I  do  not 
believe  that).  But  a  Bolshevist  Germany 
will  be  a  very  powerful  menace  to  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted. 

It  is  difficult  to  base  many  prophecies 
for  the  future  on  the  present  situation  iu 
Germany.  Conditions  vary  greatly  in 
(Afferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  condi- 
tions vary  greatly  from  day  to  day  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
it  IB  by  no  means  certaiii  that  Germany  will 
not  return  to  monarchy,  although  it  b 
very  unlikely  that  a  Hohenzoll^  will 
ever  reien  again.  I  believe  the  present 
Ebert-Sdieidemann  Government  is  very 
weak,  and  i^  growing  weaker  every  day. 
I  believe,  on' the  whole,  Spartacism  or 
Bolshevism  is  pawing  stronjger.  But  this 
movement  is  kmited  to  the  industrial  dif;- 
tricts — a  &ct  for  which  its  opponents  may 
be  profoundly  thankful,  in  Grermany  as 
in  Kussia.  ft  is  bitterly  combated  by 
the  German  Church  and  by  the  German 
farmers.  And  if,  for  instance,  the  city  of 
Munich  should  set  up  an  out-and-out 
Bolshevist  Grovemment,  it  could  soon  be 
starved  into  surrender  by  the  surround- 
ing ajg^cultural  regions  of  Bavaria.  The 
Munich  Bolshevist  are  well  aware  of 
this,  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  tem- 

S^rize.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  in 
^  ermany  a  ^^rowing  mass  of  discontented 
citizens  inclmed  to  side  with  any  active 
faction  which  promises  them  improved 
living  conditions.  Ebert  is  in  the  tragic 
position  which  Kerensky  occupied  before 
nis  downfalL  The  Russians  demanded  of 
Kerensky  peace  and  food.    Because  he 

Save  them  neither  his  government  was 
estroyed.  The  Germans  are  demanding 
of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  peace  and  foocL 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann  seem  unable  to 
give  the  people  either,  but  unless  they 
soon  succeed  in  getting  these  things  for 
the  people  their  Government  will  oolhipNe. 
About  the  only  generalizations  on  the  in- 
ternal situation  m  Germany  which  I  feel 
reasonably  safe  in  making  are  these  three : 
First,  conditions  in  Germany  will  l>e 
worse  before  they  are  better. 

Second,  affairs  have  already  reached  a 
state  where  it  is  evident  that  Germany 
cannot  be  saved  without  foreign  mter- 
vention.  This  intervention  may  take  the 
form  of  economic  assistance  and  revictual- 
ment,  or  military  occupation,  or  all  of 
these  measures.  There  are  not  a  few 
Germans  who  would  welcome  the  military 
occupation  of  their  whole  country  by 
American  and  British  troops.  Occupation 
by  the  French  and  Belgians  would  be  very 
unpopular.   It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
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man^  capable  by  its  own  strength  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  peace,  or 
even  of  guaranteeing  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  such  food  supplies  as  might  be 
sent  to  Germany. 

Third,  the  peace  terms  to  be  enforced 
on  Germany  (and  which  will  very  likely  be 
announced  before  this  is  published)  ought 
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to  be  just,  which  means  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  as  harsh  as  agood  many  would 
like  to  have  them.  1^  try  to  impose 
extreme  conditions  on  Germany  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  Allies — leaving 
aside  the  question  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice— ^because  to  try  to  impose  extreme 
conditions  on  Germany  will  simply  have 
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the  effect  of  throwing  that  country  over 
irrevocably  to  the  Bcushevists.  ^  Germany 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  some  indemnity, 
of  course,  but  to  try  to  get  too  much  will 
simply  result  in  getting  nothing,  and  will 
lead  to  an  extension  of  the  epidemic  of 
communism  throughout  Europe. 

Piiru,  March  26. 


II-GERMANY:  SLACKER  AMONG  NATIONS 

BY   ALEXANDER   GREEN 

The  facts  presented  in  the  following  article  have  been  collected  from  a  wide  variety  of  sonrces,  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Green  (who  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University,  is  conversant  with  uiany  langoag^es,  and  has  for  severalvears  been  a  close  student  pf  eoonomic  and  politi- 
cal oonditionB  in  Central  Europe)  to  see  the  situation  in  Germany  m  perspective. — Thb  Editors. 


FEEDING  AN  ADVERSARY 

Our  adversaries  the  Germans  continue 
to  be,  for  they  object  to  the  indemnities 
and  territorial  cessions  that  are  to  be 
required  of  them.  Tet  they  demand  un- 
conditional supplies  of  food  to  be  sent  to 
them  immediately.  These  failine,  the 
spokesmen  intima^ the  nation  wilimake 
trouble  by  joining  the  Bolshevists  of 
eastern  Europe. 

At  home,  as  it  turns  out,  the  people 
who  make  this  sort  of  threat  have  qmte 
other  views  on  the  Way  to  deal  with  re- 
calcitrants. According  to  a  despatch,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Supplies  for  the 
State  of  Prussia  announced  the  other 
day  that  the  state  would  cut  off  food 
from  districts  wher^  general  strikes  were 
in  progress. 

According  to  what  the  Grermans  tell 
ns,  to  refuse  them  food  instead  of  mak- 
ing them  see  reason  wiU  drive  the  nation 
into  Bolshevism.  According  to  what  the 
Socialist  leaders  in  Prussia  practice,  to 
refuse  food  to  cantankerous  districts  of 
Germany  wiU  not  spread  Bolshevism  in 
those  districts,  but  will  on  the  contrary 
make  the  disturbers  see  reason  very 
promptly. 

In  winch  case  do  the  Grermans  merit 
beUef? 

—From  the  New  York  "  Evening  Sim," 
April  i,  19J9. 

THE  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German 
Government  at  Treves  and  at  Spa 
have  been  making  the  most  of  the  buga- 
boo of  Bolshevism  that  is  soon  to  t^e 
complete  mastery  over  Germany  unless 
speedy  aid  is  extended  in  the  form  both 
ol  f  oodsta&  f  or  the  masses  and  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  industrial  i)urposes.  They  point 
out  with  increasing  insistence  tliat  Ger- 
many is  suffering  from  an  industrial 
crisia,  diat  the  number  of  idlers  has  been 
growing  vrith  alarming  rapidity,  that 
there  are  strike  meeting  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  and  that  all  this  disturbance  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  Allies'  blockade 
on  raw  materials  and  their  unyielding  ban 
on  German  exportation. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  true  that  foodstuffs 
are  scarce  in  Germany.  It  is  equallv 
true,  however,  that  much  of  this  deartn 
is  the  direct  result  of  profiteering  specu- 
lation. With  the  exception  of  fatty  sub- 
stances and  the  products  of  foreip^  lands, 
there  is  at  hand  in  Germany  quite  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  native  produce  of  all 
kinds.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that 
this  material  is  undistributed;  it  is  hoarded 
both  by  the  peasants  whose  shrewd  minds 


view  with  suspicion  the  actual  currency 
value  of  the  hyperinflated  market  prices, 
ancl  by  the  get-rich-quick  financiers  who 
acknowledge  fealty  to  no  other  power  but 
the  well-lined  strong  box.  Let  us  not  for- 
get  that  for  four  vears  the  German  soil 
has  sufficed  to  feed  much  larger  popula- 
tions and  more  exacting  armies  of  men 
than  it  is  obliged  to  do  to^lay. 

But  .when  we  come  to  the  (]|uestion  of 
raw  material  for  the  German  mdustries, 
we  meet  with  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  absence  of  such  material  is  by 
no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  leading, 
cause  of  industrial  idleness  and  its  con- 
comitant industrial  disturbances.  It  will 
be  found,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  German  news- 
papers themselves,  that  the  economic 
crisis  is  due  rather  to  a  psychological 
crisis  now  taking  place  within  the  Ger- 
man nation,  to  the  workings  not  only  of 
the  torpor  caused  by  the  sudden  defeat 
of  their  once  powerful  armies,  but,  more 
correctly,  of  the  general  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude and  idleness  that  seems  to  be  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  land  and  weigh- 
ing down  like  a  terrible  nightmare  upon 
alfeffort  at  reconstruction.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  newspapers  accuse  the 
enemies  of  Germany  of  cherishing  crud 
desiens  upon  her  future  and  bewail  the 
blockade  still  in  existence  as  to  raw 
materials,  they  publish  repeated  appeals 
to  their  own  nationals  to  return  to  work 
and  give  their  industries  a  fresh  start! 
This  fact  alone  probes  right  under  the 
superficial  wail  and  uncovers  the  real 
cause  of  the  social  and  economic  unrest. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  idlers  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  Berlin,  according 
to  latest  reports,  there  were  95,216  un- 
emploved  on  January  9, 130,570  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  and  153,984  on  January  29.  In 
Bremen  conditions  are  similar.  For  the 
identical  dates  this  town  registered  5,233, 
7,042,  and  9,392,  respectively.  And  so 
on  in  Frankfort  and  other  industrial 
centers.  Quite  recently  an  official  Ger- 
man note  estimated  the  number  of  un- 
employed throughout  the  Empire  at  one 
miUion,  with  Berlin  itself  having  a  quota 
of  250,000.  But,  in  striking  constrast  to 
this  situation,  work  is  plentiful.  That  is, 
plentiful  work  is  offered  in  all  the  papers. 
According  to  the  "  Berliner  Tafi;eblatt  " 
(December  22,  1918),  however,  the  large 


masses  of  demobilised  soldiers  prefer  to 
roam  about  the  land  and  be  feted  as 
heroes.  And  so  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
the  **  Tag  "  (December  23, 1918)  comnlain 
that  six  thousand  soldiers  in  Munich  go 
from  barracks  to  barracks  in  search  of 
food,  when  on  the  day  the  electric  works 
opened  in  Walchensee,  which  are  de- 
signed to  furnish  power  to  all  of  Ba- 
varia, only  two  worikmen  presented  them- 
selves. 

Instances  of  this  unemployment  directly 
due  to  idleness  can  be  multiplied  ad  in- 
UniUim^  and  that  out  of  the  mouths  >  of 
the  Germans  themselTes.  Here  follow 
some  additional  reports:  The  ^Miin- 
chener  Neueste  Nachrichten ''  of  January 
4  states :  ^^  In  Munich  about  eleven 
thousand  workless  persons  receive  succor, 
when  3,724  places  are  being  offered  in 
the  countryside,  when  the  near-by  &ctory 
at  Trostbeijg^  seeks  1,000  operatives,  and 
when  practically  all  the  coaJ  mines  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  miners  in 
sufficient  numbers.*'  The  "Frankfurter 
Zeitung*'  of  the  same  date  states  that 
50,000  persons  are  drawing  upon  the 
Berlin  authorities  for  their  sustenance, 
when  100,000  workers  are  sought  for  the 
lip;nite  industry  at  places  but  a  few  hours 
distant  from  Berlin.  But,  to  get  even 
nearer  to  the  &cts,  right  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  according  to  the  "Welt  am 
Montiqg ''  of  January  16,  the  street  car 
companies  have  not  been  able  to  find  more 
than  350  out  of  the  1,000  workers  sorely 
needed  by  them.  Similarly,  the  sugar 
industries  in  Brandenburg  are  at  a  stand- 
still and  the  beet  already  at  the  doors  of 
the  factories  is  allowed  to  rot  for  lack  of 
workers. 

Of  extreme  interest  is  the  January  18 
report  of  "  Vorwarts  "  on  the  unemploy- 
ment situation :  "  In  Silesia  and  in  Sax- 
ony the  mines  are  in  need  of  operatives. 
Bavaria  announces  a  dearth  in  agricul- 
tural help.  In  Mecklenbuii^,  since  the 
departure  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  of 
foreian  toorhers^  the  lack  of  workmen  is 
not  being  supplied  by  our  returning 
soldiers."  Foresters,  woodcutters,  stable 
hands,  construction  workers,  kitchen 
servants,  and  a  hundred  other  types  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  are  urgently 
wanted,  but  not  obtained. 

The  situation  is  indeed  so  precarious 
that  the  newspapers  themselves  are  dis- 
cussing  th5w^i^8g§i|d  ,|j^,^^g^g 
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e roper  remedies.  They  point  out  that  the 
ign  rate  of  financial  aid  given  to  the 
unemployed  makes  unemployment  a  con- 
venient and  lucrative  condition  to  culti- 
vate. They  also  insist  that  no  entrepreneur 
can  consistently  be  asked  to  imdertake  or 
even  continue  production  if  the  present 
rate  of  salaries  is  to  prevaiL  But  vtrhat 
they  can  find  no  remedy  for,  while  they 
all  admit  its  existence,  is  a  deep^eatea 
aversion  to  work  among  the  working 
classes. 

In  statinp^  that  unemployment  has  be- 
come a  veritable  profession  that  supports 
its  man  better  uian  if  he  workeo,  the 
^^  Simplicissimus  "  of  January  7  brings  a 
cartoon  representing^  two  workmen  in 
front  of  an  official  L  dletin  offering  em- 
ployment in  the  mines  near  the  resort  of 
Walchensee.  **  Well,  I  don't  know,"  says 
one  of  the  men  ;  ^^  it's  a  good  place  for 
winter  sports.  I  might  yet  have  my  un- 
employment allotment  sent  there  for  the 
coming  months."  And  no  wonder  that 
idleness  is  so  highly  prized.  In  Munich 
the  minimum  ror  men  per  day  is  four 
marks,  and  for  the  women  three.  In  ad- 
addition  the  unemployed  receive  free 
theater  and  movie  tickets  as  well  as  entree 
to  the  concerts.  And,  with  all  this,  the 
^^  Miinchner  Post "  is  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  report  that  on  January  7  a  mass- 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  demanding 
an  increase  in  the  ^  indemnities  "  to  ten 
marks  per  day,  and  with  retroactive  feor 
tures. 

It  is  thus  possible,  under  present  oir- 
cumstftnoes,  for  the  allotment  to  exceed 
the  salary  received  from  steady  oocupa^ 
tions,  so  that  even  if  the  workman  has 
accepted  a  position  he  is  read^  to  desert 
it  at  a  moment's  notice,  especudly  if  his 
renewed  demands  are  not  properly  heeded. 
That  this  situation  is,  in  turn,  the  mother 
of  multitudinf>us  strikes,  without  much 
rhyme  or  reason,  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Independent  Socialists  themselves. 
Witness  the  manifesto  signed  on  January 
2  by  their  leaders,  Strobel,  Hoffmann, 
and  Eosenf eld  :  ^^  Claims  for  increase  in  ' 
wages  have  of  late  become  so  frequent  as 
to  give  rise  to  grave  fears  for  the  ruin  of 
our  productions.  This  can  have  for  a 
result  only  unemployment,  hunger,  and 
misery.  The  exploitations  of  tne  state 
are  conditioned  by  the  same  rules  as  those 
of  private  industries.  Neither  the  rail- 
ways nor  the  mines  nor  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  state  can  support  much  longer 
a  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the 
expenses  are  greater  than  the  receipts." 

The  essential  and  outstanding  fact  is 
that  Germany  does  not  work  any  m>ore. 
Germany  has  ceased  to  be  the  industrious 
land  of  painstaking  artisans.  The  much- 
vaunted  conscientiousness  of  the  German 
workman  is  gone — gone  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  And  this  fact  has  been 
known — and  concealed — ^by  the  Germans 
since  the  end  of  1918,  when  one  of  the 
Socialist  Ministers  in  charge  of  economic 
reconstruction,  August  Miuler,  made  his 
report  on  the  economic  situation  and  the 


economic  problems  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Aooounts  from  all  papers  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  land  confirm  this  general 
reliucation.  A  reading  of  the  "Schwa- 
bischer  Merkur "  for  January  8,  of  the 
"  Welt  am  Montae  "  for  January  16,  of 
"Vorwarts"  for  January  18,  of  the 
"  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  for  January  25, 
and  of  the  "Berliner  Tageblatt"  for 
January  30,  brines  strange  narratives  of 
unheard-of  conditions. 

Soldiers  in  the  country  idle  away  their 
time  in  inns  and  about  the  villages.  They 
sell  their  arms  and  horses  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  indolent  estate.  Coal,  wood, 
and  quarry  stones  are  in  immediate  de- 
mand for  reconstruction.  But  there  is  no 
one  or  few  to  lift  the  snow,  to  fell  the 
trees,  or  to  break  the  stones,  and  the 
miners  seem  to  have  taken  to  strikes  with 
a  will  and  a  vl^or.  It  is  asserted  on  every 
hand  that  it  is  useless  to  increase  the 
wages  when  Germany  becomes  daily  less 
able  to  produce.  "  It  is  an  error,"  states 
a  Berlin  journal,  "  to  believe  that  lack  of 
raw  materials  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
staggering  unemployment.  We  can  say 
without  mfficulty  that  a  large  tfumber  of 
workmen  are  voluntary  idlers.  Four  years 
of  the  war  has  taken  away  the  taste  for 
work."  ("Welt  am  Montag,"  January 
19,1919.) 

A  formal  avowal  of  this  &ct  has  even 
been  made  by  the  official  organ  of  the 
Berlin  Government,  *'Vorwarts,"  Janu- 
ary 18:  "In  certain  branches  of  our 
economic  life  there  are  orders  in  quanti- 
ties. But  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the 
regrettable  circumstance  that  the  produc- 
tion has,  on  account  of  voluntary  suspen- 
sions of  work,  and  due  also  to  sabotage, 
taken  a  frightful  slump.  For  instance,  in 
a  locomotive  factory  near  Berlin  where 
before  the  Revolution  an  engine  was 
turned  out  every  day,  there  has  not  been 
made  a  siufi^e  locomotive  durine  the  entire 
month  of  December.  The  orders  would 
have  made  full  production  possible  and 
the  need  for  raw  materials  was  largely 
covered. 

This  same  organ  of  Ebert  and  of 
Scheidemann,  alarmed  at  the  lawless- 
ness, declares  accordingly,  on  February 
2,  what  no  modem  Socialist  news- 
paper has  ever  been  found  to  declare, 
namely,  that  if  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues it  would  be  regretted  that  the 
capitalistic  constraint  has  been  removed  ! 
In  other  words,  the  acknowledgment  is 
made  and  documented  that  the  Socialistic 
feeling  of  duty  and  responsibility  towards 
the  working  classes  offers  no  incentive  to 
work,  and  that  it  has  actually  'paid  the 
workers  to  simulate  unemployment. 

Nor  have  the  remedies  proposed  done 
away  with  the  proved  charms  of  otiose 
dignity.  True,  on  January  24,  1919,  the 
new  governmental  order  was  to  take 
effect  according  to  which  the  various 
communities  are  invited  to  withdraw 
assistance  from  those  who  refuse  to  tujcept 
work  to  which  they  are  sent,  even  if  the 
work  is  of  a  different  profession  and  in  a 


strange  locality,  provided  the  physic 
status  of  the  men  selected  is  satisf actni 
and  the  salary  offered  is  not  inferior 
that  prevailing  in  the  communities  tha 
selves.  This  first  step  towards  oblig^toi 
labor  has  since  been  found  to  be  mere 
a  paper  measure.  Workmen  refuse 
change  their  residence,  refuse  to  be  se 
arated  from  their  families  and  the 
friends,  offer  organized  protest  to  a 
attempts  at  being  ^^  colonized  "  at  straiij 
places,  and  prefer  to  remain  in  the  towi 
ships  where,  on  one  pretext  or  other,  th^ 
can  peacefully  receive  their  allotnient.  i 
steaa  of  han<iling  the  spade,  the  rake,  < 
theplowshare. 

To  conclude  this  survey,  unemploi 
ment  in  Germany  is  not  the  result  ( 
lack  of  foodstuffs  or  of  raw  nuUerial^  i 
industries  so  much  as  of  a  change,  and 
radical  one  at  that,  in  the  inner  dispoe 
tion  of  the  German  workman,  u 
ancient  discipline  founded  on  the  notso 
of  ^^ service'  and  dependence  has  bee 
abolished.  But  the  free  discipline  tb 
Socialism  is  aiming  to  have  each,  man  b 
pose  upon  his  conscience,  the  notion  ( 
social  service,  in  short,  has  not  yet  fouo 
its  way  into  the  proletariat  cast  of  though 
Like  Kundry,  laborite  Germany  is  nM 
miidef  The  disillusionment  of  defeil 
the  sudden  discovery  that,  instead  of  enoi 
mous  indemnities  from  their  enemie 
they  themselves  ^ere  .to  be  plaoed  i 
bondage  in  order  to  expiate  theur  crima 
have  worked  with  all  the  malioe  and  mi 
chief  of  the  incubus  of  discouragemen 
The  Germans  have,  it  is  easily  understaik 
able,  labored  hard  to  realize  the  natiou 
dream  of  world-greatness.  Their  facton 
have  belched  incessant  fire,  their  bro« 
have  been  bathed  in  oceans  of  sweat.  An 
all  this  to  no  avail.  Is  it  to  be  wondere 
at,  then,  that  but  few  give  a  moment 
thoiK^ht  to  the  urgent  need  of  work,  th 
the  mrge  masses  of  workmen  refuse  t 
lend  an  ear  to  what  they  now  term  tli 
"  False  Gospel  of  Labor  "? 

This  one  lesson,  then,  stands  out  s 
preme  amid  the  clamor  and  olash  of  tli 
I^eace  Conference  politicians,  a  lesson  oa 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Germans  themselv?^ 
whining  with  fear  or  loud  with  impotoi 
defiance  as  they  now  appear  to  ns.  Wla 
a  goodly  section  of  the  German  pro 
demands  that  we  incontinently  seoJ 
raw  material  and  foodstuffs  in  unlimited 
quantities,  an  equally  influential  numbfi 
of  them  admit  that,  having  started  ^ 
war  with  hopes  of  an  economic,  if  noti 

S>litical,  domination  of  the  globe,  tk 
erman  masses  are  unable  to  rise  abon 
the  disillusionment  of  their  defeat.  T> 
war  has  robbed  them  of  their  energy 
In  strange  perverseness,  they  insist  upt 
prolonging  the  obsequies  and  deepenbi 
the  mourning.  In  snort,  tog^ether  wiii 
Russia,  they  are  the  classic  example  di 
nation  of  slackers.  What  Germany  neefe 
is  not  food  or  raw  material  so  much  9 
a  sound  pulling  together  of  the  indivitlisi 
nerves  in  order  to  overcome  her  ruino* 
national  neurasthenia. 
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"^ ATHENIAN  ABERDEEN^' 

BY   THE   MARQUIS    OF   ABERDEEN   AND    TEMAIR 


GEORGE  GORDON,  fourth  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  was  the  Lord  Aberdeen 
o  whom  Byron  referred  when,  in  his  sat- 
re  on  *'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers," he  wrote : 

'*'  First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travel'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen." 

Oat-fed  and  Athenian  would  seem  to 
ye  a  strange  conjunction ;  but  of  course 
Byron  was  usin^^  the  former  epithet  to 
it  the  main  drift  of  his  philippic  as  a 
¥hole ;  and  the  somewhat  jeering  expres- 
lion  i*ecalls  Dr.  Johnson's  entry  in  his 
lietionary  where  the  word  "  oats  "  is  thus 
ixphtined:  "A  species  of  grain  used  in 
Bngknd  for  f eedmg  horses  and  in  Scot- 
and  for  feeding  men ;"  and  it  will  be  re- 
nembered  that  a  repartee  to  this  would- 
36  sarcasm  was  given  by  the  Scot  who, 
m  being  twitted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  defi' 
lition,  replied :  **  Yes,  and  where  will  you 
ind  better  horses  or  better  men  ?" 

After  filling  various  important  offices 
>f  state  during  a  long  spell  of  public  life 
which  had  been  commenced  at  an  early 
ige).  Lord  Aberdeen  became  Prime  Min- 
ster at  the  beginning  of  the  yeair  1853. 
[  was  then  about  six  years  old,  and  my 
■ecoUections  of  my  grandfather  are  very 
liHtinct ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  es- 
sentially genial  and  kind  to  children.  It 
vas  his  regular  habit  to  drive  down 
Tom  his  London  house  every  Saturday 
»r  Sunday  to  the  Rangers'  Lodge  in 
jrreenwich  Park  (of  which  he  was  Ranger), 
he  house  being  occupied  by  his  eldest  son, 
L«ord  Haddo,  and  I^v  Haddo,  to  whom 
le  was  devotedly  attached.  During  these 
risits  I.  used  frequently  to  req^uest  him  to 
>ring  me  some  specify  designated  toy 
«rhen  next  he  came  to  see  us,  and  he 
«roidd  then  tie  a  knot  in  his  pocket- 
landkerchief  as  a  reminder.  On  one  oc- 
asion  my  re(]^uest  was  for  ^^  a  cow  and  a 
axneL'*  Possibly  I  had  seen  in  some  pic- 
ure-book  these  animals  harnessed  to- 
gether, though  one  would  think  that  such 
^  combination  would  be  rare  even  in 
)ible  lands  ;  but  sure  enough  my  grand- ^ 
atber  on  his  next  arrival  producMsd  a  tov ' 
tow  and  a  camel,  though,  as  he  explained, 
bese  were  not  obtainable  yoked  together, 
rhis  occurred  during  the  absorbin^yanz- 
ous  and  difficult  time  of  his  Premiership, 
t  will  perhaps  be  permissible  to  recall 
me  other  small  incident  of  this  period 
»ecause  it  is  illustrative  of  the  subject  of 
ay  sketch. 

The  garden  of  the  dangers'  Lodge  was 
iirge  and  well  kept.  The  head  ganlener 
IBS  named  Basket  (his  real  name).  He 
Iways  appeared  in  a  tall  hat — no  doubt 
omewhat  antique.  He  also  wore  a  blue 
pron  tucked  to  one  side  except  when  he 
ras  engaged  in  potting  plants.  I  am  sure 
e  was  a  good  gardener,  but  his  temper 
ras  not  always  affable,  at  least  so  it 
pemed  to  us  children.  And  on  one  occa- 
ion  he  complained  to  my  grandfather 
bat  the  chilaren  were  a  trouble  and  in- 


terfered with  the  flower-beds.  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen at  once  bethought  him  of  a  his- 
toric utterance  by  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  one«,  through  some  inadvertence, 
surprised  by  the  sudden  entry  of  one  of 
the  foreign  Ambassadors  while  he,  the 
King,  was  romping  with  his  children  or 
grandchildren  on  the  floor.  The  embar- 
rassing moment  was  relieved  by  the  tact 
of  the  King,  who,  drawing  himself  up, 
said  to  the  Ambassador : 

"  Et  vous^  Excellence^  vous  avez  des 
enfants?"  And  so  Lord  Aberdeen, 
adopting  ft  somewhat  oracular  tone,  met 
the  Doint  of  the  complaint  by  saying  : 
"  Mr.  Basket,  have  you  any  chddren  ?  " 
To  which  the  worthy  gardener  replied, 
"  Indeed,  yes^  my  lord ;  and  one  of  my 
boys  is  a  clerk  in  an  office,  and  I  shall  be 
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very  glad  if  your  lordship  will  use  your 
influence  to  get  him  promoted."* 

I  have  aUuded  to  these  incidents  as 
indicating  how  different  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  in  private  life  from  the  austere  and 
solemn  person  that  he  was  widely  sup- 
posed by  repute  to  be — and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  manner  and  aspect 
were  sometimes  such  as  to  gpve  to 
strangers  some  ground  for  that  impres- 
sion. Thus  Mr.  Uladstone  used  to  tell  us 
that  when,  in  the  year  1837,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  offered  to  him  the  position  of  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies — Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  important  official  post — Sir 
Robert  added,  ^'  You'd  better  go  at  once 
to  see  Lord  Aberdeen,"  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  ior  the  Colonies ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  he  went 
with  feelings  of  veritable  trepidation  and 
alarm,  because,  as  he  said,  although  he 


had  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  high  char- 
acter, he  had  also  always  understood  that 
he  was  a  man  of  cold  maimers  and 
haughty  reserve;  but  before  three  min- 
utes of  conversation,  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
apprehensions  "  melted  away  like  snow  in 
the  sun,"  and  that  interview  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  friendship  which  lasted 
during  the  remainder  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
life.  Of  this  friendship  Mr.  Gladstone 
also  said  to  me,  "  I  have  admired  and 
respected  many  statesmen,  but  of  your 
erandfather  alone  I  could  say  that  I 
n>ved  him." 

As  Prime  Minister  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
no  easy  task.  His  Government  was  a 
coalition,  which  of  course  usually  means 
that  all  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  a 
Prime  Minister  are  inevitably  increased, 
especially  when  such  an  administration 
includes  several  members  whose  previous 
careers  or  attainments  cause  them  to  feel 
that  they  would  be  quite  as  fully  quali- 
fied as  the  Premier  (or,  in  their  own 
opinion,  even  better  qualified)  to  occupy 
his  position.  Such,  for  instance,  was  ap- 
parently the  attitude  of  one  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  colleagues.  Lord  Palmerston. 
During  one  of  my  grandfather's  weekly 
visits  to  the  Rangers  Lodp;e  Lady  Haddo 
said  to  him:  *' But,  papa,  if  Lord  Palmer- 
ston is  so  dnxious  to  be  Secretary  for  War, 
why  not  appoint  him  ?"  "  Well,  you  see," 
replied  my  grandfather,  "  this  is  a  coali- 
tion Government,  and  we  must  keep  the 
balance  of  parties.  Alreatly  there  are 
seven  Whigs  to  five  Peelites ;  and  the 
War  Office  being  at  such  a  time  as  this 
the  most  important  post  next  to  the 
Prime  Minister's,  if  1  put  Palmerston 
there,  the  effect  would  be  disturbing ;  so 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  be  Secretary 
for  War  and  Palmerston  will  have  the 
Home  Office."  This  was  just  what  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  desire,  and  he  became 
a  decidedly  restless  member  of  the  team. 
A  little  story  is  told,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  appeared  in  print,  that 
may  possibly  indicate  that  Lorn  Palmer- 
ston did  not  take  a  very  serious  view  of 
the  duties  of  his  department ;  at  any 
rate,  it  illustrates  a  certain  easy  jocu- 
larity which  became  one  of  his  character- 
istics and  certainly  promoted  his  later 
successes  and  populanty.  A  certain  noto- 
rious criminal  named  Palmer  had  been 
hung  for  poisoning.  The  local  authorities 
of  the  town  where  he  had  lived,  which  I 
need  not  mention,  considered  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  name  of  the 
place  should  be  altered  ;  and  accordingly 
a  deputation  proceeded  to  London  to 
place  this  reouest  before  the  Home  Sec- 
retary. Lord  Palmerston  discouraged  the 
idea,  but  eventually  said  :  *'  Well,  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  bent  upon  changing  the 
designation  of  your  town,  why  not  let  it 
1>e  named  after  me,  as  I  happen  to  be  at 
present  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs  ?"  After  brief  reflection  the  depu- 
tation ^^^^^ptjI^^b^Kgjf**™®  ^  ^® 
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town  has  remained  unchanged  to  this  day, 
and  surely  without  detriment. 

But  if  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  trouble- 
some member  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  John 
Russell  was  not  less  ft  disturbing  force. 
He  freauently  threatened  to  resign,  and, 
although  there  need  be  no  question  as  to 
his  sincerity,  the  course  which  he  event- 
ually adopted  (namdy,  resigning  at  the 
moment  when  there  was  most  need  for 
loyal  cooperation — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
faioe  of  a  motion  which  was  practically  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Grovemment)  was 
most  embarrassing  for  his  colleagues. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  quote  here 
a  portion  of  a  letter  written  some  time 
m^vioudy  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle : 

^  You  must  allow  me,  my  dear  I^e, 
very  strongly  tcf  recommend  to  you  a  dis- 
position to  {Hit  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction upon  all  things.  If  we  are  to  act 
at  air  with  Lord  John,  it  is  clear  that  t<> 
do  so  to  any  good  purpose  it  must  be 
upon  a  footing  of  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  He  may  have  many  failings, 
which  we  all  have,  but  if  Tdid  not  think 
him  essentially  honorable  and  true  there 
could  be  no  cordiality  between  us,  and 
therefore  nd  common  action.'* 

It  is  tempting  to  quote  further  from 
the  correspondence  of  that  period,  but 
doubtless  the  indulgence  of  the  edijt;9i*8 
of  The  Outlook  must  not  be  tod  freely 
taxed.  Fortnnatdy  a  biogri^hy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  is  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion; and  its  publication  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.^ 

During  the  winter  of  1853-4  ominous 
war  clouds  were  accumulating  and  a  war 
fever  was  being  fomented  throughout 
England.  The  Frime  Minister  was  by 
disposition  eminently  a  man  of  peace. 
And,  even  apart  from  this,,  he  had  in 
early  life  passed  through  an  experience 
which  indelibly  impressed  upon  him  v^ 
vivid  sense  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1813, 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
intrusted  by  the  "British  Grovemment  with 
an  important  embassy,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  induce  Austria  to 
loin  the  allies  in  the  great  war  against 
Napoleon.  This  mission  (the  purpose  of 
which  was  attained)  involved  Lord  Aber- 
deen's personal  presence  at  the  various 
headquarters  of  the  allies  during  an  ex- 
tended period,  and  during  his  tiuvels  in 
company  with  the  allied  armies  ]ie  wit- 
nessed scenes,  especially  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  whicn  were  of  an  api^alling 
character.  In  those  days,  of  course,  there 
were  no  "  high  explosives,"  etc.  j  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded  were  lamentably 
defective  f  and  it  was  such  sights  as  that 
of  many  wounded  men  left  lying^  among 
the  dead  on  the  battlefield  sometimes  for 
days  together,  crying,  often  in  vain,  for 
heip^  t^  imparted  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
''that  abhorrence  of  any  but  defensive 

1  The  editing  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  bv  the 
present  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lady  Frances  Bauonr, 
dauehter  of  the  Duke  of  Aresrle*  who  held  his  first 
public  office  in  the  fourth  EarTs  administration.  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  has  alceady  made  her  mark:  in  litera- 
ture. She  is  a  sister-in-biw  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 


^'ar  "  which  ho  retaiutnl  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

During  all  the  anxious  montlis  while 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  with  Bussia 
was  being  agitated  Lora  Aberdeen  might 
trulv  have  said  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  I  labor  for  peace ;  but  when 
I  speak  unto  them  thereof,  they  make 
them  ready  for  battle."  And  in  March, 
1854,  war  was  declared  by  England  and 
France  against  Russia. 

By  the  beginning  of  1866  there  was 
some  hope  of  a  reasonable  peace  being 
secured,  but  the  motion  in  Parliament 
(already  alluded  to)  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  vote  of  censure,  having  been 
carried,  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  resigned. 
It  is  a  curious  comment,  however,  on  the 
whirKgig  of  politics  and  of  time  that  within 
a  very  few  mimths  most  of  the  members  of 
that  Cabinet  found  themselves  again  in 
office,  with  Lord  Palmerston  as  Prime 
Minister  f  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
in  this  ddnoiiement  Lord  Aberdeen,  being 
out  of  office,  gave  his  assistance  and 
advice  in  support  of  Lord  Pahnereton. 
.  When  I  again  saw  my  ^p*anafather, 
in  1866,  at  the  family  hbme  m  Scotland, 
he  was  much  changed.  No  doubt  advanc- 
ing years  had  their  effect,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  war  that  broke  his 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  I  cannot  remem- 
ber seeing  him  smile  again.  A  pathetic 
proof  of  we  depth  of  his  feeling^  on  that 
subject  came  to  light  after  his  death. 
I  must  premise  that  the  improvements 
carried  out  bv  him  on  his  Scottish  estates 
had  includea[  the  building  of  schools, 
manses,  etc.,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
erection  of  numerous  buildings  connected 
with  s^^culture  and  the  planting  of 
millions  of  trees.  A  new  church  was  ccm* 
templated  for  the  parish  of  Methlick,  in 
which  Haddo  House  is  situated  ^  but,  to 
the  surprise  of  many  who  knew  how  con* 
genial  to  him  would  be  tiie  biiilding  of  a 
new  church,  which  was  certainly  needed. 
Lord  Aberdeen  indicated  that  he  would 
leave  that  work  to  be  done  by  his  eldest 
son  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estate;  and  after  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
passed  away  there  was  found  among  his 
private  documents  something  which  ex- 
plained his  attitude ;  namely,  on  slips  of 
paper  were  written  by  his  own  hana  the 
words  of  Verses  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  7, 8) :  "  And  David  said  to 
Solomon,  My  son,  as  for  me,  it  was  in  my 
mind  to  build  an  house  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  my  God :  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great 
wars :  thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  unto 
my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much 
blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight.** 

But,  although  the  declining  years  of 
his  life  were  thus  saddened,  there  was 
serenity  and  the  old  domestic  charm. 
Being  still  a  small  urchin,  I  used  often 
while  my  grandfather  was  breakfasting^ 
to  present  to  him  a  billiard  ball,  which 
was  supposed. to  represent  a  boiled  egg, 
placed  in  the  cup-shaped  top  of  an  ink- 
stand. There  was  an  interested  motive 
in  this  attention,  for  it  was  gravely  re- 


sponded to  by  the  bestowal  of  bun  and 
jam,  these  beme  of  course  unattainable 
at  my  much  earUer  Spartan  breakfast  in 
the  nursery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  there  was  an 
episode  which  cheered  and  gratified  Lonl 
Aberdeen.  This  was  a  visit  from  Queen 
Victoria,  who  vras  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  Consort  and  most  of  their  family. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  feeling  toward  the 
Queen  was  always  that  of  a  peculiarly 
fSectionate  and  loyal  devotion.  The 
warmth  of  her  Majesty's  friendship  for 
him  was  no  secret,  and  it  was  of  no 
ephemeral  sort.  I  possess  a  volume  C^  Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort"),  received  as  a 
gracious  gift  from  Queen  Victoria,  which 
bears  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  her  Majesty's 
autograph,  these  words : 

"To     John    Campbell    Gordon,"    etc., 
"Grandson    of    tlie      Qneen's     valued 
friend,  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
«  Victoria,  R." 

liord  Aberdeen's  death  took  place  in 
December,  1860. 

In  the  British  National  Temple  of  Fame, 
Westminster  Abbey,  his  monument  is  a 
fine  marble  bust,  and  below  it  are  inscribed 
simply  his  name  and  one  single  word  in 
Greiek  character — Ai#ccuoraro9 — '^  Most 
Just."  This  epitaph  was  suggested  by 
Dean  Stanley,  and  no  doubt  tiiere  is  an 
appropriateness  in  this  mode  of  attribut- 
ing, through  the  language  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, this  high  and  noble  quality.  But  no 
one  single  expression  could  delineate  the 
main  features  of  a  truly  comprehensive 
character,  and  I  venture  to  conclude  by 
quoting  some  brief  expressions  from  a 
tribute  to  Lord  Abewleen  which  was 
offered  by  his  distinguished  friend  Mr. 
Gladstone : 

"There  were  several  mental  virtues 
that  he  possessed  in  a  degree  very  pecu- 
liar ;  there  were,  I  think,  one  or  two  in 
which  he  stood  almost  alone.  ...  I  will 
name  the  following  characteristics,  one 
and  all  of  which  were  more  prominent  in 
him  than  in  any  public  man  lever  knew: 
mental  calmness ;  the  absence  of  all  ego- 
tism ;  the  love  of  exact  justice ;  a  thorough 
tolerance  of  spirit ;  and  last,  and  most  of 
all,  an  entire  absence  of  suspicion.  There 
was  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
combination  of  these  qualities  as  well  as 
in  their  separate  possession.  .  .  .  This 
entire  immunity  from  suspicion,  which 
makes  our  minds  in  general  like  a  haunted 
place,  and  the  sense  of  the  immunity 
which  he  conveyed  to  his  friends  in  aU 
his  dealings  with  them,  combined  with 
the  deep  serenity  of  Ins  mind,  which  ever 
seemed  to  beguile  and  allay  by  some 
kindly  process  of  nature  excitement  in 
others,  gave  an  indescribable  charm  toall 
intercourse  with  him  in  critical  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  .  .  •  All  the  quali- 
ties and  parts  in  which  he  was  great  were 
those  that  are  the  very  foundation-stones 
of  our  being;  as  foundation-stones  they 
are  deep,  and  as  being  deep  they  are 
withdrawn*^from  view ;  but  time*  is  their 
witness  and  their  friend,  and  in  the  final 
distribution  of  posthumous  fame  Liord 
Aberdeen  hasnothing  to  forfeit,  he  has 
only  to  receiy^b;;  \^OOy  It: 
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A  SUBJECT  OF  CONTENTION  AMONG  THE  ALLIE&-THE  CITY  OP  FIUME,  ON  THE  ADRIATIC 

fiome  haa  been  the  principal  seaport  of  Hungary ;  it  possesses  several  harbors,  upon  the  improvement  of  which  laige  sums  have  been  spent.  The 

this  pkuse  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Italy  and  the  Jngroslavs.  See  editorial  comment 
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A  GERMAN  U-BOAT  WITH  THE   STARS  AND  STRIPES 
FLOATING  ABOVE  IT 

This  boat,  which  recently  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor  from  England,  is  one  of 

the  U-boats  that  were  surrendered  by  the  Germans  to  the  Allies  on  the  signing 

of  the  armistice 


Paul  Thompson 

THE  HARRISBURG  BRINGING  HOME  THE  165TH  REGI 
(THE  OLD  e9TH) 

New  York  City  has  its  favorite  regiments,  and  among  them  the  old  69th  has 

alwa3rs  held  a  high  place.  The  city  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  men  on 

their  arrival,  April  21 


ViTTDmo  OKI^INDCV  TUE  ITALIAN   PKEMIEK,  HEAD  OF  THE 
-.-     •    rCALlAK  FEACE  DELEGATION 

Signor  Orlando  lute  b#eii  a  chief  figure  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  par- 

tienlariy  ooosfi^ciioiui  now  beoaoae  of  the  crisiB  in  the  Conference  produced  by 

the  oontibTersy  orer  the  rights  of  Italy  in  the  Adriatic 


rOFNT  \'hN    i.j;iH  KLhjKFF-1L\JS'T2AU,  HEAI>  (W  THE  GKRMAX 

PEACE  DELEGATION 

Count  Ton  Brookdorff-Rantxan  goes  to  Versailles  as  a  plenipotentiary  having 

iwwer  to  accept  tenns  and  sign  a  peace  treaty.  He  occupies  the  responsible 

post  of  Foreign  Minister  in  Germany^s  present  €k>Yemment 


COLONEL  DONOVAN  AND  FATHER  DUFFY.  OF  THE  OLD 
69TH  REGIMENT 

The  pbotogiaph  was  taken  on  the  arrival  of  this  regiment  (now  the  165th 

v.  S.  Infantry)  oo  the  Harrisburg.  Colonel  Donovan  wears  three  wound  stripes. 

Father  Duffy  is  a  man  of  courage  and  a  worthy  companion  to  his  Colonel 


(C)  \Ve«ern  Newspaper  Union 

HUGH  S.  GIBSON,  OUR  FIRST  MINISTER  TO  THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  until  recently  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Emhassjlat 

Paris,  is  on  his  way  to  Warsaw  with  President  Pkderewaki ;  he  will  reprefl|^ 

the  United  States  at  the  capital  of  the  new  Republic 


Hi  F|:]fu  Venice  ___ 

ciiicus  [cij^niAN I-  icMKirrAixrNG  patientb  at  bellevui  hospital,  new  york  city 

Sick  people  cannot  go  to  the  circoB,  so  the  circus  comes  to  them — when  its  owners  are  of  the  rigrht  sort.  The  picture  shows  a  gathering  of  BeUevue's 
patients,  many  children  being  among  them,  who  have  assembled  in  one  of  the  ooarts  of  the  hospital  to  watch  the  ""  stunts  ^'  of  the  trained  elephants  of 

the  **  world's  greatest  a^egregation  of  wonders  " 


(CjWfsltni  T*few<f«p^  UnioB 


PERSHING'S  BAND  BiAKBS  MUSIC  ON  "VICTORY  WAY"  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  A.  E.  F.  Headquarters  Band,  familiarly  known  as  "  Pershing's  Band,"  is  seen  in  this  picture  as  it  passes  along  Victory  Way,  on  Ptok  Afenne,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Victory  Loan  drive.  The  huge  pyramid  in  the  center  is  composed  of  German  helmets  captured  during  the  ^<1^^  iC^ 


CHILDREN  AND  TOYS 


BY   NORA   ATWOOD 

AUTHOR  OP  ** THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN** 


^r^HE  number  and  variety  of  toys  that 
L.  are  provided  for  the  children,  or  even 
for  the  only  child,  of  our  comfortably  con- 
ditioned Americans  constitute  a  source 
of  constant  surprise  and  inquiry  to  the 
intelli^nt  observer.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  indulgent  parents,  the  fond  relatives, 
and  the  devoted  friends  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  providing  toys  for  the  children, 
and  that  they  were  guided  chiefly  by  the 
thought,  *'the  more  the  merrier.'  In 
Home  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
rivalry  between  families,  the  high  aim 
being  to  see  whose  child  can  boast  the 
largest  number  of  and  the  most  expensive 
toys. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  toys 
indicates  that  they  are  generally  selected 
with  no  thought  of  the  ^ucational  signif- 
icance of  toys.  Some  of  these  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  would  undoubtedly 
mugh  at  the  idea  of  a  toy  as  an  educa- 
tiomd  means.  In  their  minds  a  toy  is 
solely  for  amusement  and  entertainment. 

The  idea  that  children  get  their  entire 
education  within  the  four  walk  of  a 
school-room  is  long  since  obsolete.  We  all 
know,  whether  we  think  much  on  the  sub- 
ject or  not,  that  a  large  part  of  one's  edu- 
cation is  derived  outside  of  the  school- 
room. The  little  child's  education  begins 
m  the  early  months  of  his  life,  and  as  he 
emei^es  from  the  passive  to  the  more  ac- 
tive state  of  his  being  toys  be^n  to  be 
1  very  important  element  in  me  educa- 
tional process. 

The  little  child  is  more  or  less  a  pas- 
senger in  these  early  years.  He  must  so 
where  the  adult  directs,  he  must  do  as  he 
K  told,  he  must  accept  the  environment 
provided  for  him.  He  has,  in  short,  little 
choice,  in  spite  often  of  vehement  protest, 
but  to  accept  what  the  adult  sees  fit  to 
furnish  him.  And  yet,  even  in  these  early 
years,  he  often  indicates  his  need — the 
thing  which  his  developing  being  hungers 
for — if  only  we  adults  have  the  under- 
standing mind.  His  treatment  of  his  toys 
w  frequently  a  lesson  for  us,  if  we  are  wise 
euougn  to  heed  it.  Witness,  for  example, 
b  the  case  of  a  little  child  two  or  three 
years  of  age  who  has  this  heterogeneous 
mass  of  toins  provided  for  him,  the  things 
which  he  dis^rds  and  destroys,  and  then 
note  the  toys  to  which  he  clings,  the  toj^ 
of  which  he  never  tires.  Is  there  not  a 
lesson  in  this  for  those  who  have  the  will 
to  see? 

The  study  of  the  educational  value  of 
toys  presents  two- aspects,  the  positive  and 
the  ne^tive.  The  toy  in  itself  is  a  mate- 
rial vthing  which  has  for  the  piu'chaser  a 
neutral  aspect.  It  is  only  when  taken  in 
relation  to  the  individual  child  that  it  be- 
comes something  more  than  a  thing  of 
wood  and  paint  or  orkid  and  bisque.  For 
Johnny,  aged  two,  this  box  of  elaborate 
architectural  blocks  may  present  a  nega- 
tive aspect,  for  it  invites  to  destruction  ; 
whereas  for  Harold  or  Doi-othy,  aged  six, 


it  becomes  a  positive  agency,  opening  up 
delightful  fields  of  new  endeavor  and  rich 
reward. 

TOYS  AND  TKAIT8 

It  makes,  therefore,  a  great  difference 
in  our  estimate  of  toys  whether  we  look  at 
them  simply  as  interesting  inventions  de- 
signed to  amuse  and  entertain  children  or 
whether  we  look  at  them  more  critically 
to  ascertain  how  they  will  function  in  tb^ 
developing  life  of  a  child.  It  makes  a 
still  greater  difference  which  point,  of 
view  we  hold  when  we  purchase  these 
toys  for  our  children.  We  may  thus  be  a 
direct  means  of  turning  the  activity  of 
the  children  upon  whom, we  bestow  these 
purchases  into  developing  and  productive 
channels  or  into  dullmg  and  destructive 
courses. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  catalogue  some  of 
the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  toys, 
so  that  we  may  more  clearly  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  toys  as 
an  educational  agency. 

Toys  lead  primarily  either  to  a  con- 
structive or  a  destructive  tendency.  Toys 
develop  either  a  selfish  or  an  unselfish 
instinct  in  children.  Toys  kindle  the  im- 
agination or  they  dull  it.  Toys  lead  either 
to  contentment  or  discontent.  Toys  lay 
the  foundation  for  stability  of  character 
or  for  the  vacillating,  restless  tempera- 
ment. Toys  engender  care,  thought- 
fulness,  responsibility,  or  heedlessness, 
thoughtlessness,  irresponsibility.  Toys 
lead  to  the  development  of  that  most  val- 
uable trait,  the  protecting  instinct,  or  they 
generate  indifference  and  utter  disregard 
of  both  the  material  and  the  living  object. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  emphasize 
the  fact  uiat  the  toy  in  itself  could  never 
accomplish  these  results,  but  the  moment 
it  is  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
child  it  b^fins  to  affect  that  cnild  either 
positively  or  negatively,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  effect  is  conditioned  on  many 
circumstances :  the  individual  nature  of 
the  child;  the  relati<Mi  which  the  toy 
bears  to  the  age  of  the  child — that  is,  the 
adaptation  of  the  toy  to  the  child ;  the 
quality  of  the  toy,  whether  it  is  calculated 
to  incite  to  activity  or  whether  it  is  so 
finished  and  perfect  a  thing  in  itself  that 
it  dulls  the  imagination  and  checks  activ- 
ity ;  the  number  of  toys  which  a  child 
possesses;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
character  of  the  child's  home,  which 
vitally  affects  the  relation  of  the  child  to 
his  toys. 

THE   IDEAL.  TOY 

In  emphasizmg  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  toys  we  do  not  umiimize  their 
value  as  a  means  of  entertaiimient  for  the 
child.  The  truth  is  that  those  toys  which 
possess  in'^tBe  highest  degree  an  educa- 
tional value  are  the  toys  that  contribute 
in  the  largest  measure  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  children.  Tliey  have  a  perma- 
nent worth,  and  therefore,  from  whatever 


pointy  of  view  you  approach  the  question 
— social,  economic,  or  educational — they 
are  the  toys  that  pay  the  largest  interest 
on  your  investment. 

The  little  child,  if  normal,  is  during  his 
waking  hours  incessantly  active.  He  must 
be  doing  something.  He  will  be  doing 
something ;  and  his  elders  are  sometimes 
hard  pressed  to  find  employment  for  his 
seemingly  superabundant  activity.  Toys 
are  one  of  the  means  we  supply  to  meet 
this  activity  of  children,  and,  if  properly 
selected,  they  fulfill  this  purpose  happily 
and  adequately. 

This  leads  me  to  state  that  the  ideal 
toy  is  the  toy  with  which  the  child  can  do 
something.  It  is  the  toy  that  absorbs  his 
activity,  physical  and  mental. 

There  is  no  more  interestinp^  sight  than 
a  child  absorbed  in  his  play,  his  liuie  body 
active,  responsive,  and  nis  mind  alert  and 
often  creative.  Toys  have  a  more  or  less 
important  part  in  the  plays  of  children — 
more,  if  tney  are  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive ;  less,  if  they  are  too  perfect  and 
complete  in  themselves.  Thus  the  rag  doll 
and  the  plain  little  bisque  doU,  or  even 
the  doll  made  for  the  occasion  from  a 
shawl,  are  more  stimulating  and  sugges- 
tive in  the  child's  plays  than  the  costly 
doll  elegantly  attired.  The  last  is  too  com- 
plete to  leave  any  room  for  the  play  of 
the  child's  imagination.  She  is  what  she 
is ;  whereas  the  cruder  dolls  can  be  trans- 
formed  into  babies,  littie  girls,  ladies,  and 
the  like,  and  so  fit  more  tinily  into  the 
creative  plays  of  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  through 
these  creative  plays  that  the  child  gets 
a  valuable  phase  of  his  development  Tliey 
help  him  to  find  himself  and  to  adjust  him- 
seli  to  the  mysterious  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

WHAT   18   A    SHOVEL  WITHOUT   A   SAND- 
PILE  ? 

There  are  many  simple  and  inexpensive 
toys  which  are  specially  valuable  for  the 
developlnip^  child.  Blocks,  if  adapted  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  are  always  a  stimulat- 
ing incentive  to  play  and  an  agency  by 
which  he  gains  many  ideas  as  well  as  a 
means  of  self-expression.  The  littie  pail 
accompanied  by  a  littie  shovel,  if  in  prox- 
imity to  a  sand-pile,  is  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  the  very  littie  child  and  pro- 
vides a  legitimate  outiet  for  his  activity* ; 
but  the  pail  and  the  shovel  not  put  to 
use  become  dead  and  meaningless.  The 
writer  recalls  a  littjle  girl  who  used  to 
walk  out  with  her  nurse,  carrying  a  littie 
pail  and  shovel.  When  the  nurse  was  not 
looking,  she  would  make  a  detour  from 
the  walk  and  begin  to  shovd  dirt  into  her 
pail.  As  soon  as  the  nurse  missed  her  she 
would  turn,  make  a  rush  and  grab  the 
child,  brush  off  her  dress,  empty  the  pail, 
admonish  the  child  to  "be  good,"  and 
pull  her  back  into  her  sedate  and  ladylike 
occupation  of  walking.    Again  and  again 
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the  cliild  would  make  the  effort  to  utilize 
her  toy,  only  at  last  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  hotel  bowline  with  disappointment. 
The  nurse  learned  nothing.  She  was  blind 
to  the  hunger  of  this  child. 

A  box  of  crayons  and  plenty  of  ^ood 
drawing  paper  of  an  inexpensive  variety^ 
as  wdlas  a  pidr  of  blunt  scissors  and 
paper  for  cutting,  afford  both  an  outlet 
for  the  activity  of  children  and  a  means 
of  entertainment  and  profit  for  manv  a 
rainy  day.  One  of  our  well-known  illus- 
trators says  that  he  got  his  start  in  his 
profession  with  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors, 
scrape  of  paper,  and  crayons  when  he 
was  a  small  lad  recovering  from  an  illness. 

Water-color  paints  are  another  old- 
fashioned  and  valuable  toy.  Tools,  both 
for  the  garden  and  for  carpentry,  are 
excellent  toys,  provided  they  are  of  eood 
quality  so  that  they  are  really  usaole ; 
but,  given  these,  as  with  the  water-color 
paints,  the  child  must  have  a  legitimate 
outlet  for  their  use.  He  must  have  pic- 
tures which  he  is  permitted  to  paint,  a 
plot  of  ground  where  he  may  play  at 
grardening,  wood  and  nails  and  some 
directions  so  that  he  may  make  things 
that  are  satisfying  with  his  tools.  Other- 
wise, of  course  hell  paint  up  one  of  your 
good  books,  hell  hoe  up  your  plants,  and 
hammer  your  mahogany  chairs.  Why 
shouldn't  he  ?  He'd  be  stupid  if  he  didn't. 

The  writer  remembers  a  little  fellow  of 
four  in  a  home  where  she  once  visited,  a 
lusty,  strong  little  chap,  whose  days  were 
spent,  seemingly,  in  devising  mischief. 
Everything  timt  an  active  brain  and  a 
pair  of  stout  1^;8  and  willing  hands  could 
accomplish  that  boy  did.  "  Why,  John !" 
was  the  wailing  cry  heard  aepain  and 
again  from  the  mother  as  she  discovered 
some  new  depredation  of  that  small  boy. 
That  boy's  mischief  was  a  plain  case  of 
lack  of  Intimate  outlets  for  tremendous 
vit^ty.  He  needed  toys  that  would  ab- 
sorb and  use  up  his  enei^.  His  mother 
spent  her  time  m  pulling  him  out  of  mis- 
cnief  instead  of  studying  to  understand 
and  supply  his  needs. 

BXPENSIVE  AND  IKEXPENSIVB  TOYS 

The  cost  of  a  toy  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  its  value.  There  are  many  ex- 
pensive toys  that  are  distinctly  valuable 
to  the  developing  child — tovs  that  train 
him  to  think  and  to  act  quickly,  toys  that 
stimulate  to  some  degree  the  inventive 
spirit ;  but  there  are  also  a  great  many 
simple,  inexpensive  toys  that  are  equally 
good,  giving  the  child  the  same  traming, 
if  not  m  so  attractive  a  guise.  Mechanical 
and  electrical  toys  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  some  of  them  simply  a  means 
to  divert  a  child  for  a  time,  many  of  them 
truly  educative. 

Tiie  real  test  of  the  value  of  a  toy  is. 
Can  the  child  do  something  with  it? 
Will  it  employ  his  activity  in  a  legitimate 
way  7  Coupled  with  this  must  go  the  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  a  particular  toy  is 
adapted  to  the  particular  individual  for 
whom  it  is  desi^^ed.  Not  merely  the  per- 
sonality of  the  mdividual  must  be  taken 
into  account,  but  also  his  environment. 
A  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  town  where  he 


had  a  large  yard,  space  JA  wl^eh  to  play 
was  presented  vntii  a  set  of  freight  cars, 
with  tracks,  turntable,  and  switches,  made 
by  hand  and  of  wood.  Although  some- 
what crude,  this  was  an  admirable  toy, 
and  afforded  this  small  boy  and  his  play- 
mates untold  pleasure.  It  called  for  con- 
siderable ingenuity  to  put  the  various 
parts  together;  it  gave  the  child,  in  a 
small  way,  a  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  a  railway  system,  and  it  afforded  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  play  of  his 
imagination.  It  had  another  value  in 
that  it  suggested  and  invited  co-operative 
play,  and  thus  the  benefits  of  this  toy 
were  extended  to  other,  children,  and  the 
boy  himself  was  gaining  a  most  valuable 
experience — that  of  shading  one's  posses- 
sions. This  plaything  which  covered  yards 
of  space  was  well  a&pted  to  the  environ- 
ment of  this  particular  boy,  but  fancy 
what  consternation  such  a  gift  would 
occasion  a  boy's  parents  living  in  the 
restricted  quarters  of  a  city  apartment ! 

FmiNO  THE  TOY  TO  THE  AGE 

The  question  of  age  is  another  impor- 
tant element  to  be  considered  in  this  prob- 
lem of  adaptation.  Toys  which  delight 
the  child  of  two  generally  make  liUle 
api>eal  to  the  child  of  five  or  six,  while 
toys  which  absorb  the  activity  of  the 
duld  of  five  or  six  are  far  beyond  any- 
thing but  the  physical  grasp  of  the  child 
of  two  years  of  age.  A  little  girl  just 
TOst  her  first  birthday  was  presented  at 
Christinas  time  vrith  a  box  of  architec- 
tural blocks  made  of  wood.  The  mother, 
like  many  another,  not  being  a  wise 
woman,  handed  the  blocks  over  to  this 
baby  instead  of  putting  them  away  for 
future  use.  The  child  did  what  any  child 
of  her  years  would  be  sure  to  do,  grasped 
them  and  then  threw  them  about  the 
room.  She  was  at  this  stage  of  her  develop- 
ment mentally  inci^ble  of  seeing  any 
other  possibility  in  this  material.  The 
result  was  that  before  many  days  some  of 
the  blocks  were  missing,  and  some  minus 
their  delicate  minar^t-lOce  tops ;  and,  alas  I 
the  seeds  of  a  destructive  habit  were 
sown  in  this  child's  mind. 

Blocks  are  one  of  the  very  best  of  toys, 
but  their  educative  purpose  is  defeated 
when  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  age, 
and  thus  to  the  capabilities,  of  the  chud. 
For  the  very  young  child  the  plain  cubi- 
cal blocks  are  the  suitable  material.  They 
are  what  he  can  use  productively.  They 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  towers  he 
likes  to  build  and  to  the  "choo-choo" 
trains  that  never  fail  to  absorb  the  inter- 
est of  the  young  American.  When  this 
material  fails  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  child,  oblong  blocks  should  be  pro- 
vided, and,  still  later,  blocks  presenting  a 
division  of  the  cubical  or  square  blocks, 
and  blocks  with  a  division  of  the  oblong 
blocks,  or  something  of  equal  value,  and, 
lastly,  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  or  even 
later,  according^  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  cmld,  the  elaborate  architec- 
tural blocks. 

When  presented  in  this  way,  blocks 
are  not  only  a  constant  source  of  delight 
to  children,  but  are  also  a  means  of  pro- 


ductive activity,  developing  the  child's 
creative  powers  in  a  sane  and  healthy 
fashion. 

The  little  child  will  sometimes  give  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  selective  ^ility. 
The  writer  at  one  time  experimented 
with  a  two-year-old  boy.  She  gave  him  a^ 
a  plaything  the  so-called  Fifth  Gift  of 
the  kindergarten,  which  consists  of  a  box 
of  blocks  containing  twenty-one  whole 
cubes,  six  half-cub^  (large  triangular 
prisms),  and  twelve  quarter-cubes  (small 
triangular  prisms).  The  child  observed 
these  blocks  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  deliberately  removed  all  the  half  and 
quarter  cubes  and  threw  them  to  one 
side.  This  done,  he  played  for  a  Icmg  time 
happily  with  the  plain  square  blocks  (the 
cubes),  making  towers  and  trains.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  three  times,  the 
child  going  through  the  same  procedure 
each  time.  The  triangular  prisms  meant 
nothing  to  this  two-year-old  ;  they  had  no 
suggestion  for  him ;  they  were  simply 
waste  material  to  be  thrown  aside.  But 
if  these  blocks  had  been  given  him  at  the 
age  of  five,  we  would  £ave  found  him 
utilizing  all  the  blocks  in  various  con- 
structions ;  they  would  then  have  been 
suggestive,  stimulating  material. 

803tlE  OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  DOLLS 

The  doU,  from  earliest  times,  has  been 
an  ideal  toy ;  and  the  species  doll,  though 
it  is  not  generally  recognized,  is  a  form 
of  toy  that  caUs  for  adaptadon  to  the 
different  stages  of  child  growth.  The  &is- 
cinating  rubber  doU,  uie  rag  doU,  the 
little  girl  doll,  the  boy  doll,  the  baby  doll, 
the  lady  doU,  the  delightful  tiny  bisque 
dolls  and  paper  doUs — all  meet  needs  of 
varying  stages  of  child  growth. 

The  rubber  doll  and  the  rag  doll  are 
adapted  to  the  early  periods ;  but  the  doll 
dressed  in  its  long  baby  clothes  should 
come  much  later,  often  as  late  as  the  age 
of  six,  when  the  maternal  instinct  is  ^ 
more  evident  than  at  two  or  three  or 
even  four,  and  needs  something  upon 
which  to  expend  itself,  for  which  there  is 
nothing  better  than  this  type  of  dolL 
How  many  little  girls  are  there  who  have 
literally  yearned  for  a  baby  doll  in  long 
clothes,  and  have  received  instead  from 
their  devoted  parents  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  doll  dressed  in  silk  or  satin  I — a 
sort  of  mongrel,  as  she  is  neither  baby 
nor  little  girl  nor  grown-up  lady. 

Those  fascinating  creatures,  the  tiny 
bisque  dolls,  are  often  a  perplexity  to 
mothers  who  have  forgotten  their  own 
childhood,  or  perhaps  have  failed  to  catch 
the  significance  of  many  of  the  experi- 
ences of  their  childhood.  "Why,'  we 
hear  them  say,  "does  Mary  spend  so 
much  time  with  those  little  dolls  and  pay 
no  attention  at  all  to  her  beautiful  big 
doll?  Last  year  nothing  would  do  but 
the  big  doU,  and  now  she  entirely  neglects 
it."  And  this  is  true.  Mary  is  now  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age — she  may  be  even 
nine — and  her  time  and  enei^  are  all 
spent  upon  tiny  bisque  dolls,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  beautiful  big  doU.  "  Why  is 
it?"  the  mother  asks.  The  answer  is 
simple.    These  dolls  meet  the  little  girl's 
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need  for  some  form  of  prodiictive  activity. 
The  bi^  doU  and  her  paraphernalia  are 
too  stable^  not  of  a  sufficiently  flexible 
nature,  to  meet  her  desire  to  do  and  to 
aocompHsh.  In  the  tiny  bisque  doUs  she 
finds  a  medium  adapted  to  her  ability 
upon  which  to  expend  her  activity — her 
growing  tendency  to  produce  and  origi- 
nate. Witness,  for  example,  the  dolTs 
outfit  that  springs  into  existence  through 
the  activity  of  industrious  fingers  and  an 
alert,  inventive  brain — dresses,  coats, 
hiUs,  and  not  only  these,  but  the  furni- 
ture for  a  house  for  these  dolls  is  now 
made  by  utilizing  boxes,  spools,  and  other 
odds  and  ends. 

Crude,  do  you  tell  us  that  this  work 
is?  Ta  be  sure  it  is ;  but  it  is  honest 
work^  the  produ^  of  the  ctild's  own 
activity,  and  into  it  has  gone  the  joy  of 
achievement  and  the  consciousness  of 
creative  power.  Do  we  adults  not  know 
what  it  means  to  us  when  we  achieve 
some  given  aim  and  the  jot  that  comes  to 
us  from  anything  into  which  we  feel  that 
an  element  of  originality  or  creativity 
has  entered?  Knowing  tbis,  cannot  we 
realize  what  this  productive  play  of  the 
child  means  to  her?  It  is  an  act  of  self- 
expression  as  truly  as  our  adult  deeds  of 
acnievement  are,  and  it  is  fraught  with 
deep  significance. 

Some  mothers  lament  this  use  of  ac- 
tivity that  might  be  put  to  more  practi- 
cal ends.  **  Why  not  have  the  children 
make  dresses  for  their  big  doUs,  some- 
thing that  would  teach  them  to  sew  ?"  is 
the  burden  of  their  lament.  Ah,  there's 
the  rub !  Cannot  you  see  that  the  makine 
of  the  wardrobe  for  the  big  doll  is  beyond 
children  of  these  years?  Never  deceive 
yourself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  play.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  too  big  a  piece  of  work  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  ;  and  let 
it  be  said  right  here  that  if  you  want  to 
stimulate  the  productive  activity  of  chil- 
dren, the  thing  which  they  are  given  to 
do  must  be  something  that  is  accom- 
plished quickly,  that  has  a  near,  not  a 
remote,  result.  The  work  designed  for  the 
big  doll  of  necessity  would  1^  directed  ; 
and  what  gives  significance  to  the  work 
for  the  tiny  bisque  dolls,  which  the  chil- 
dren attack  and  accomplish  with  such 
zest  and  joy,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act 
of  self-expression. 

At  the  ages  we  are  considering — seven, 
eight,  and  nine — the  paper  doll  competes 
for  attention  with  the  tiny  bisque  doll. 
At  an  earlier  age  the  finished  paper  doU, 
with  its  ready-made  outfit,  gives  great  sat- 
isfaction to  children ;  but  now  the  doll  cut 
from  the  fashion  book,  with  the  outfit 
designed  by  the  active  mind  and  made 
hy  the  industrious  fingers  of  the  child, 
gives  greater  satisfaction  and  forms  an- 
other admirable  means  of  self-expression. 
What  visions  of  wonderful  costumes  does 
a  ^rl  of  these  years  conjure  up  at  the 
sight  of  sheets  of  colorea  tissue  paper, 
paper  lace,  and  adorable  shiny  paper! 
Wnole  wedding  trousseaus  are  prepared 
from  this  delectable  material,  showing 
how  observation,  inventiveness  and  skiU 
in  designing,  and  the  power  of  expression 
are  developmg  in  tiiese  young  girls. 


CONCERNING  BOYS 
The  devdioping  boys,  no  less  than  the 
growing  girls,  n^d  toys  adapted  to  their 
mcreasmg  powers.  They,  too^  must  have 
something  that  will  stimulate  and  put  to 
the  test  tiieir  developing  powers  of  obser- 
vation, of  inventiveness,  of  skill  in  manual 
expression.  They,  too,  yearn  to  produce, 
to  create.  A  load  of  slab  wood  proved  a 
fine  plaything  for  some  boys  I  once 
knew;  a  primitive  form  of  dwelling 
without  the  use  of  a  nail  was  the  result- 
ant product. 

CITY  TOYS  AND  COUNTRY  TOYS 

The  problem  of  supplying  suitable 
toys  is  a  much  simpler  one  for  £he 
parents  whose  children  enjoy  the  envi- 
ronment of  country  life  than  for  those 
whose  children  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  city.  The  child  with  the  in- 
centives which  the  outdoor  world  of  the 
country  provides  lai^ely  makes  his  own 
play  world,  and  adds  to  his  few  and 
<rften  simple  toys  playthings  of  his  own 
creation.  His  play  world  is  often  one 
rich  in  imagination,  fertile  in  originality. 
The  children  of  our  big  cities  who  are 
not  favored  by  summer  outings  at  the 
sliore  or  in  the  country  lead  a  much 
more  artificial  life.  They  lack  the  natural 
play  incentives  that  the  outdoor  world  of 
the  country  affords,  as  well  as  the  space 
in  which  to  enact  their  plays,  and  hence 
are  more  dependent  on  the  purchased 
toy.  For  this  reason  tiieir  neei  of  toys 
adapted  to  their  developing  powers  is 
even  more  urgent  than  that  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  and  calls  for  a  much 
more  careful  study  of  means  and  adap- 
tation. 

QUALITY  VERSUS  QUANTITY 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  American  child  c^ers  from  an  over- 
supply  rather  than  an  under-supply  of 
toys.  His  lack  is  not  that  of  quantity,  but 
of  quality — of  toys  that  really  fit  his  re- 
quirements, and  thus  tend  both  to  enter- 
tain and  develop  him.  This  habit  of  sur- 
feiting our  children  vrith  toys  is  a  menace 
which  few  parents  appreciate,  and  the 
f ewjwho  do  appreciate  it^too  often  lack  the 
courage  or  the  initiative  to  mitigate  the 
eviL 
^  No  littie  child  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating or  enjoying  a  large  number  of  toys 
at  one  time.  If  he  is  of  an  orderly  turn  of 
mind,  he  may  evolve  a  selective  process 
adapted  to  time  and  place,  or  he  may  do 
as  a  small  friend  of  mine,  abetted  by  her 
parents,  did.  Her  nursery  was  lined  on 
three  sides  with  shelves,  on  which  were 
placed  every  conceivable  t3rpe  of  toy. 
Her  friends  were  allowed  to  enter  tins 
sacred  room  and  gaze,  much  as  one  would 
do  in  a  toy  shop,  only  here  they  could  not 
purchase  anythmg  and  take  it  away.  Af- 
ter their  tour  of  observation  they  were 
taken  to  another  room,  where  they  played 
with  her  architectural  blocks  and  her 
dolls. 

More  often  a  superabundance  of  toys 
develops  directiy  or  indirectiy  a  train  of 
unfortunate  habits.  Destruotivity  is  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  this  train,  for  where 
a  succession  or  a  superfluity  of  toys  is 


assured  the  virtues  of  care,  responsibility, 
and  protection  are  generally  lacking.  And 
be  it  remarked  that  the  dmd's  care  of  his 
toys  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
which  he  should  learn  in  this  period  of 
childhood. 

The  evil  of  restiessness,  the  vacillating 
disposition,  the  germ  of  discontent,  may 
all  find  their  birth  in  a  superfluity  of 
toys.  A  littie  neighbor  of  ours  had  a 
habit  of  watching  for  her  father  each 
night  upon  his  return  from  business.  The 
cry  which  we  generally  heard  from  this 
eager  young  American,  as  her  father  ap- 
proached, was,  "  What  have  you  brought 
me?"  The  father  usually  produced  from 
the  depths  of  his  pocket,  if  not  from  a 
bulky  package,  some  toy,  which  the  child 
greedily  appropriated  and  for  a  diort 
time  utilized  in  play.  We  noted  as  time 
went  on  and  our  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion increased  that  this  child  was  restiess, 
lacking  in  even  the  small  d^pree  of  stabil- 
ity common  to  her  age.  This  was  particu- 
larly marked  in  relation  to  her  interest  in 
and  affection  for  things.  A  given  thing 
contented  her  for  a  very  diort  time.  The 
insidious  germ — desire  for  change — was 
workinfi^  rapidly  in  her  organism.  At  last 
one  night  her  father  brought  her  two  live 
bunnies.  Now,  we  thought,  here  is  some- 
thing living.  This  surely  will  nu^e  a 
more  lasting  appeal  to  her ;  but  not  so. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we 
noted  one  of  the  rabbits  lying  dead  upon 
the  lawn,  and  before  night  the  second 
had  met  the  same  &te — a  twisted  neck — 
and  the  littie  lady,  all  unmindful,  was 
looking  f  <Nr  new  deeds  of  conquest  and 
slaughter. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  that  child's 
nature  were  being  sown  the  seeds  that 
lead  to  the  dulline  of  the  idGFections,  to 
the  hardening  of  the  heart,  to  a  thought- 
lessness that  may  extend  beyond  the  ma- 
terial toys  and  the  animal  pets  to  her 
human  brothers  and  sisters? 

I  was  once  invited  to  view  the  Christ- 
mas eif ts  which  the  fond  parents  had  pro- 
vided for  their  five  children.  It  was  a  biff 
display.  The  indulgent  mother  pointed 
out  how  each  one  of  the  childmi  had 
virtually  the  same  sort  of  toys — five  of 
every  land — so  that  there  would  be  no 
quarreling  or  disputing  as  to  gifts.  I 
longed  to  say  to  her,  "  Are  your  children 
to  nave  no  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
blessed  and  beneficent  privilege  of  shar- 
ing their  gifts  one  with  another  ?" 

Is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  those 
parents  were  sowing  for  selfishness,  that 
most  insidious  of  aU sins? 

THE  ADULT   AND  THE  TOY 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  adults 
peed  educating  along  the  line  of  toys  and 
adaptation.  The  toy  is,  or  should  be,  a 
bringer  of  joy  to  our  children;  it  also 
shomd  be  for  the  littie  child  an  educa- 
tive means  in  the  happiest  and  most 
natural  manner.  The  flowering  of  the 
human  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
children's  plays  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful expressions  of  child-life.  It  rests  with 
us  adults  whether  we  shall  be  bringers  of 
light  or  ^jmff^  ij^  stumbling  to  these 
littie  ones.  ^  ^ 
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HOPE   STRBET  HIGH   SCHOOU  PmOVlOBNCE.   E.   I. 

Bcued  an  The  Outlook  of  AprH  30^  1919 

BMh  WMkui  OntHiie  Study  of  Garrent  Hiitory  based  on  the  preoedtn^  namber  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  printed  lor  the  benefit  of  corrent  events  cUoms,  ^bntins  dnbe,  tenchert  of  history  nad  of  English,  and 
tholike,  and  for  nse  in  the  home  and  by  snoh  indiTidoal  readers  as  may  desire  suggestions  in  the  serious 
study  of  ourrent  history. — Ths  Sditors. 

Baron  Korff,  constitutes  the  German  men- 
ace ?  Give  reasons  why  you  do  or  do  not 
agree  with  him.  8.  What  seem  to  you 
to  be  the  ends  and  objects  sought  by  tlie 
Bolsheviki  ?  Discuss  wnether  these  are  in 
any  respects  worthy.  9.  For  what  reasons 
does  Llovd  George  believe  that  ^military 
intervention  in  Russia  is  inadvisable  ?  (See 
page  730.)  Restate  The  Outlook's  criti- 
cism of  his  position.  10.  What  id  The 
Outlook's  Russian  policy  ?  Do  you  think 
the  Allies  should  adopt  it?  Reasons. 
11.  State  specifically  in  what  ways  Bolshe- 
vism is  an  enemy  of  political  and  indus-* 
trial  democracy.  12.  You  will  do  well  to 
read  John  Spargo's  new  book  called 
^^  Bolshevism,"  published  by  Harpers. 

II — NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic:  A  Millionaire's  Opinion  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Meferenee:  Editorial,' pages  731,732. 
Questions: 

1.  What  is  Mr.  Woolworth's  opinion  of 
education  ?  Do  you  consider  it  adequate  ? 
Reasons.  2.  What  is  The  Outlook's  proof 
of  its  statement :  '^  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  classical  and  scientific  work  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  Mr.  Woolworth's 
*two  terms  in  a  business  college'  would 
have  been  of  little  help  to  him  ?  3.  Hie 
Outlook  believes  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  imperfect,  needs  revitalizing  and 
readjustment.  Explain  wherein  this  is 
so.  4.  '^  But  to  condemn  it  out  of  hand  is 
both  foolish  and  harmful,"  continues  The 
Outlook.  Write  about  two  hundred  words 
on  this  statement.  5.  Explain  how  our 
schools  can  produce  an  educated  and  intel- 
ligent public  opinion.  6.  Discuss  whether 
the  world  war  has  been  wortii  while  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  7.  Those 
interested  in  education  will  find  valuable 
ideas  in  "  Industry  and  Humanity,"  by 
W.  L.  M.  King  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and  in 
"  The  Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After," 
by  P.  R.  Kolbe  (Appleton). 


[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion,  and 
only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribuise  selected  questions  among  different 
members  of  the  class  or  group  and  have  them 
report  their  findings  to  aU  when*  assembled,  pien 
have  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I — INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIBS 

A,  Topic :  Korea's  Plea  for  Independence ; 

Japan  and  Korea. 
Eeference:  Pages  725^726. 
Questions: 

Note. — This  topic  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  history  of  Korea  and 
Japui's  rise  to  supremacy  in  the  Far  East 
1.  £^plain  why  Korea  at  the  present  time 
is  making  a  plea  for  independence  from 
Japan.  2.  What  is  The  Outlook's  attitude 
toward  the  independence  of  Korea?  What 
are  its  reasons?  3.  Tell,  with  reasons, 
whether  yon  believe  in  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Korea.  4.  If  Korea  should 
become  independent,  name  and  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  and  tasks  you  think  would 
be  hers.  5.  Make  several  comparisons  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  Smn  Feiners 
for  Irish  independence  and  those  of  the 
Koreans  for  independence.  6.  What  does 
The  Outlook  beueve  the  true  policy  for 
Japan  and  for  Korea  is?  Do  you  expect 
this  policy  to  be  executed?  Reasons. 
7.  D^ril>e  briefly  the  struggle  of  China, 
Russia,  and  Japan  for  the  possession  of 
Korea.  8.  Explain  how  Japan  finally  an- 
nexed Korea.  9.  Give  an  account  of  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  and  the  part  played  in 
it  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To  whom  were 
the  terms  more  creditable,  Russia  or 
JuMUi  ?  Reasons.  10.  Discuss  what,  in  your 
opinion,  the  effect  of  the  world  war  wiU 
be  on  the  position  of.  Japan.  11.  Do  you 
believe  the  United  States  should  be  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  Japan?  Discuss  at 
lengti^  12.  You  will  find  "The  Mastery 
of  the  Far  East,"  by  A.  J.  Brown  (Scrili- 
ners),  a  most  helpful  book  in  the  study  of 
this  topic. 

B.  Topic:  The    Bhick    Wave;     Bolshe- 

vism ;  "  Conquering  "  Russia. 
Beference:  Pages  734-738 ;  730,  731. 
Questions  : 

1.  Make  a  numbered  list  of  definitions 
of  Bolshevism*  as  g^ven  in  this  editorial 
correspondence  by  Mr.  Abbott.  (This 
should  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  exer- 
cise.) 2.  State  and  discuss  the  effects  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia.  3.  Who  are  the 
Russian  patriots  ?  State  and  explain  their 
aim.  4.  What,  according  to  the  men  inter- 
viewed by  Mr,  Abbott,  could  the  Allies  do 
for  Russia?  5.  Does  The  Outlook  believe 
Uie  Allies,  including  tlie  United  States, 
should  aid  Russia  ?  What  are  its  reasons  ? 
Do  you  believe  they  should  ?  Tell  why  or 
why  not.  6.  Explain  the  relations  between 
Bolshevism  and  Germanism  as  seen  in  this 
correspondence.    7.  What,  in  the  belief  of 


lU — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


(These  propositions  are  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
eotly  by  the  subjc 
not  diaouased  in  it.) 


reotW  byUie  subject-matter  of  The  Ou( 


Iror  i 
itlook. 


but 


1.  Anarchy  is  pi'eferable  to  Bolshevism. 
2.  Education  in  America  is  thoroughly 
democratic. 

IV — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(AU  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  April  30.  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere^  give  their  meaning  in  your  own  word*. 
The  figures  in  narentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Self-determination,  revolution,  insurrec- 
tion, missionaries  (725) ;  Bolshevism,  Prus- 
sianism  (731)  ;  apolitic,  autocracy,  imperti- 
nence, callousness,  prejudice,  trilingual, 
patriotism  (735) ;  Germanism,  virile  nation, 
Kidtur  (736)  ;  benign,  outlaw,  chemistry, 
higher  education  (7ol). 


A  booklet  tuggtMting  methodi  of  using  the  Weekly  Outline  of  Current  History  will  be  sent  on  application 


4L  Poetry,  humor,  love  and 
adventure  —  a//  are  here  in 
these  six  mt^st  unusual  books 


Rudyard  Kipling  ^s 

THE  YEARS  BETWEEN 

This,  Kipling's  first  book  of  poems  since 
"  The  Five  Nations,*'  sixteen  years  ago, 
shows  the  result  of  this  great  writer's  ma- 
ture inspiration  on  the  events  of  the  world 
as  it  is  today.      Net,  $1.50 ;  leather,  $2.00 


Joseph  Conrad^s 

THE   ARROW   OF  GOLD 

The  fascinating  realism  that  is  Conrad's 
alone  pervades  this  great  love  story  of  a 
young  sea  captain  and  the  exquisite  and 
elusive  Dona  Rita.  A  story  of  Marseilles 
and  the  Spanish  Coast. 

Net,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.00 


Arthur  H.  Pollen's 

THE    BRITISH    NAVY    IN 
BATTLE 

England's  greatest  naval  expert  has 
written  a  book  of  which  "The  North 
American  Review  "  says :  "  A  f ar  reach- 
ing and  accurate  criticism  of  a  sort  that 
few  men  at  any  time  have  had  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  courage  to  write."  Net,  $2.50 


By  the  author  of  ELIZABETH 
AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN 

CHRISTOPHER  AND 
COLUMBUS 

As  Anna  Rose  and  Anna  Pelidtas  dis- 
covered America  to  be  delightful  and 
amusing,  so  you  will  find  this  book. 

** '  Christopher  and  Columbus '  is  an  enter- 
taining, delectable,  and  nonchalantly  pre- 
posterous tale  of  three  charming,  delect- 
able, and  nonchalantly  preposterous  peo- 
ple."—TVew  York  Times.  Net,  $1.60 

Marforie  Benton 
Cocke's 

THE  CRICKET 

You  follow  her  through  the  pages  ex- 
pectantly, amazed  at  a  moUier  who 
doesn't  just  adore  her,  sympathising  with 
the  governesses  whom  she  t3rrannize8, 
and  envying  the  man  who  finally  wins 
her.   Better  than  '*  BambL"       Net,  $1.50 


Thomas  E.  Gibbon's 

MEXICO  UNDER  CARRANZA 

250  Americans  Idlfed  —  no  reparation. 
Millions  of  property  confiscated — no  com- 
pensation. Thousands  of  Mexicans  starv- 
ing—no relief.  The  Red  Cross  banished ; 
no  other  succor  supplied.  This  lawyer- 
author  presents  an  overwhelming  case. 

Net,  $1.50 
At  all  bookstoree 


Doubleday^  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City  N«w  ^ 

nipiti7^rihy\.^C)(■)Qlt: 
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Every  Community  should  have 
roads  like  these — 


HERE  is  the  story  of  how 
Delaware  County,  Indi- 
ana, got  good  roads,  as  told  by 
the  County  Surveyor.  Every- 
one interested  in  good  roads 
should  read  it 

*Our  first  Tarvia  road  was  built  in 
1914.  Between  1914  and  1918  we 
constructed  sixteen  streets  and  roads, 
with  a  total  area  of  about  2,880,000 
square  feet. 

''Some  of  these  are  main  streets  in 
the  city  of  Muncie,  others  are  main 
roads  subject  to  heavy  traffic,  while 
others  replaced  low-lying  i^avel  roads 
that  used  to  wash-out  at  every  overflow 
of  the  river. 


^^  Every  Tarvia  rwid  and  street  in  Del- 
aware County  has  given  uniform  sati^fac- 
iion.     No  repairs  have  been  necessary. 

**  Our  so-called  *hard'  roads,  built  of 
brick  or  concrete  are  often  claimed  as 
permanent  construction,  but  we  have  in 
this  county  brick  roads  and  streets  built 
less  than  a  decade  ago  that  are  almost 
impassable  and  must  soon  be  rebuilt 
New  material  will  be  required  because 
the  old  brick  cannot  be  used  again 

**On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tarvia 
road  wears,  a  little  stone  is  added, 
Tarvia  is  applied,  and  the  road  is  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  new, 

**With  proper  maintenance,  our 
Tarvia  roads  will  last  ten  to  twenty  years. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be!  small 
and  the  entire  road  can  be  rebuilt  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  a  brick  pavement 


**  Considering  the  various  types  of 
road  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint, 
one  does  not  need  to  be  skilled  in  higher 
mathematics  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
answer,**  (Signed)  S,  Horace  Weber, 
County  Sufu^yor 

.  Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  prepara- 
tion  for  use  in  constructing 
new  macadam  roads  or  repair- 
ing old  ones.  It  reinforces  the 
road  surface  and  makes  it  not 
only  mudless  and  dustless,  but 
also  water-proof,  frost-proof  and 
automobile-proof.  A  few 
Tarvia  Roads  in  any  commun- 
ity will  add  to  property  values 
and  reduce  taxes. 

Illustrated  Tarvia  Booklet  free  on  request. 


Preseri/es  Roads-Pret/ents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  ordrr  to  briug  the  f:icts  brftTc  liix|i,iycr*  as  veil 
3»  rnad  auiJioriiics'T'lic  Burrctt  Compiiny  hjs  orpanixrd 
i  Special  Service  D^rpartmcDt  vhkh  ktc-pi  up  tu  the 
foinute  on  mM  roid  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  iJie  nearest  office  regarciinp  road 
conduiona  or  problems  in  your  vicmity,  \ht  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attentitm  of   experienced   etigiiieerfei. 

This  lervice  is  free  ff^ir  the  asking. 

If  ynu  want  hflurr^aJiund/oriLfri^jJeeSj  this  Depart- 
mcDt  c:iO  grratly  »>*>ist  ynu. 


The  ^§0i/id^  Company 


Wkfm-pr* 


N  till  n  Mr 
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The  Ease  of  Arco  Wand  Cleaning 

You  will  marvel  at  the  quick  results  with  the  ARCO  WAND 
Vacuum  Cleaner.  In  a  few  moments,  rugs  and  floors  are  immacu- 
late, upholstery  is  brightened^  and  mouldings,  stairs,  and  comers  are  dust  free. 
The  cleaning  is  done  swiftly,  thoroughly,  and  without  any  physical  labor.  An 
easy  stroking  or  pointing  the  Wand  takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  grit,  lint,  etc 


ARCOWM 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Discard  the  old  cleaning 
ways  which  make  you 
old  before  your  timet 


The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  a  permanent,  valuable 
improvement  to  any  i>roperty.  It  is  always  and  instantly  ready  for  rinaning 
carpets,  rugs,  mattresses,  curtains,  upholstery,  clothes,  etc  Makas  help 
eancr  to  get  and  easier  to  keep.  Costs  about  a  penny  a  day  for  current.  The 
dust  and  dirt  are  piped  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  marhinc. 

Easily  put  in  any  building.  Old  or  new 

Prices  reduced  Z0%  to  quicken  buying 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  sold  by  dealers  evetywhcre.    ' 
of  partial  payments  may  be  arranged  at  your  convenience. 

8«id  today  for  an  ilhastratod  catalog.  ^Thm  ARCO  WAND," 
which  folly  Olustratas  and  dascribas  fU  nuuny  laboi^savias  nsas 


Departmeat 
C-5 


AMEl^GANl^iaTORfiQMPANY 


nt«2 

8.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Makers  €(f  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


llachiaa  !•  set  is  batemeat 
or  side  room.  A  sactioa 
pipe  raas  to  each  floor. 
ARCO  WAND  Vacaom 
Cleaaers,  hose,  aod  tools 
are  sold  by  all  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Trade. 


unthoutdruQS 


ITia 
tilt 
UDG 


to  be  well  than  to  l>e  dck  when  you  leam  how.    Whpn  you  learn 

.:i,i — __  .j*,.i:i,„   ji„™ . —  — ^—w  fmd  e«UU  have  little  effect 

'i|rb  what  you  should  weijsfh  ! 
i^urou  uf  LQspi  ration  \ja  yoiLr 


id  doily  build  your  vitJiLlky,  diseuae  genns,  gnpp^  ^^^  ^^  liAve  little  effect 
ti  yoa.    Be  free  from  tuigginir^  aiuiiout^  !    Wei|  '       " 
I*  ^ood  figiiru  I    Be  liappy  I    Enjoif  life  I    04)  a 
.   In  other  wordH*  LiV  E.   As  sure  as  sunrtW 


upou 
fn^Qdfl, 

You  can  weigh  exactly  what  you  should 

by  folio  wing  a  fnw  »iniples,  healthful  direiitions  at  home.  I  KXfJW  it,  fi»r  wK>rt 
I  hare  doDfi  for  87,iXK)  wotiii^n  I  cild  do  for  fotj.  Are  you  too  jUesby  ?  Axa  you 
too  thiu?   Doff^  your  fif^ire  diwpba^e  you?    Let  me  hfJp  yon. 

[want  ta  bc^Lp  you  to  re«liitc  fhat^^nur  heatth  Item  almcul  «fitir«l7  itt  your  owfl 
hAnds  aod  that  ran  c&n  reach  your  ideal  in  fitfur*  And  poisr^ 

Mg  uark  hti^  fjrmt'H  in/hvor  htaiitsf  rriiuifs  ftr^  qwj.^  natitrai  and  pfrmiinntt, 
and  becawse  U  appeulg  to  COMMON  SENSE. 

No  Drugs— 'No  Medicines 

Yoti  eftn  free  youraelf  fmni  atich  luw^gio^  idlmontK  iia 

Biumi  Fl«Bli  iu  uiir  Turtirrf't-t  Walking  Indi^eirtifjii  Headw^he 

poj-t  of  bcHJV  Piijr  I'oiupkMiou  E>t£iUi>(^»)  Hltwi^U^Maiinui 

TliLn  Burt,  €fiiMt>  tjn  k  af  Ki^servu  RbpumiiLl$io  i'liri'ifi  Uvi^r 

NtKrkurAnua  NVrv»ii(»itt'^  Culd»  MtibLHrimilljiUoiJi 

Kouiid  ^bouldiTB  ImuKiltty  I'ofii- Cm-itlatiou       Aiit4>Iiit4ji;iic<ittiuii 

IniMmwil  i^UJiattlU  Coii!iti|j»tiuii  Lumn  Uj^k 

Our  Soldiers  Have  Done  So  — Why  Not  You? 

f f  you  are  hi  Cliloi(pJi  cmnis  Uj  ate-  uie,  tin  «ii!  dowM  am]  w-rtte*  inn  KiiW.  Tkwj't  wuit  — 
jou  may  fv/rtttt  it.  1  wiU  send  you  l-'HKlIl  uiy  LUustrntt^  IxiokLct  aliyitiii^  yoii  hoH-  t*i  Jitainl 
aud  wTidk  c<!HiTr<.*tly  lUBd  ^vlui;  inaiiy  htttM]  liuita. 

Susanna    Cocroft,    Dcpt.  8,    624    S,  Michigan    Ave,  ChicnfOp  Illinois 


MiMs  Cocnift  i«  a  natiifmlly  rert^nfztJ  atilh(?ntp  un  condttitm- 
ing  women  as  our  training  camps  have  conditioned  our  men. 
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THE   THRIFT   MOVEMENT 

I  note  with  interest  yoar  article  oq 
'<  Thrift  Insurance  "  in  the  March  5  issae 
of  The  Oatlook.  I  helieve  thrift  is  aa  nec- 
essary in  peace  times  as  in  war.  The  war 
has  shown  some  things  we  can  do  along  sai- 
ingrs  lines — some  things  we  never  drt^med 
possible.  Various  ag^icies  organized  to 
^improve  citizenship  standards  will  dpiiU- 
"less  keep  the  thrift  message  before  ue 
people  aft^  the  Government  loan  cam- 
paimis  are  over. 

Inis  subject  of ' perpetuating 
impulse  is  the  very  problem  whii 
of  New  York  bankets  antl  buAinesa^ixifii, 
known  as  the  Thrift  Conimittee  of  the  In- 
dustrial Depwiant  ut^  Iiitarnatioiial-TTdmi^ 
Men's  Christian  Aseociation,  is  organiae^l 
to  assist  to  a  soluti^m.  The  proerraiiiin^  a^ 
designed,  is  caloulat<Hl  la  help  ^i«q  in 
industry  to  think  fil  i  aight  about  ttieir  modtt'f 
matters  in  the  rcrihu  ul  earnings  Bpendbi^* 
saving,  investing,  ^rl\jng.  The  niachineiy 
which  it  uses  to  lUM'^Huplisli  tliLs  purpese 
hasproved  very  i^ULH-eHi^fuL 

Tne  Y.  M.  C.  A*  has  found  it  praetiesi 
(1)  to  promote  savin^H  clubs  in  the  bi^ 
industrial  concerri^ ;  (2)  to  tea<-h  men  tlit 
necessity  of  making  family  budgets,  l^^^p- 
ing  records  of  expenditures,  and  propor- 
tional division  of  the  income,  by  thrift 
exhibits,  advertising  campaigns,  educa- 
tional classes,  shop  talks,  and  stereopticon 
lectures  ;  (3)  to  conduct  home  buying  and 
beautifying  campaigns;  (^  to  celebrate 
thrift  week ;  (5^  to  co-operate  with  banks 
and  insurance  nrms  in  getting  men  to  open 
savings  accounts  and  take  out  insurance; 
(6)  to  cash  pay  checks,  open  accounts  for 
men,  deposit  money,  assist  in  making  in- 
vestments; (7)  to  give  vocational  adrice 
and  assistance. 

Savings  clubs  have  proved  a  very  valua- 
ble machine  in  promoting  saving  and 
investing.  These  clubs  have  also  been  use- 
ful as  a  nucleus  to  promote  thrift  educa- 
tional work  by  exhibits,  debates,  discussions, 
etc.,  work  out  family  budc^ts,  study  siar- 
ketin^  and  purchasing^  value,  and  interest 
other  industrial  centers  in  a  like  programme. 

Results  have  proved  both  the  hypothesis 
and  the  practicality  of  the  programme. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  order  that  its  slogan 
<^to  meet  the  needs  of  men"  mi^rht  be 
really  true,  has  made  the  economic  pro- 
gramme the  fifth  part  of  its  fivefold  pro- 
gramme. Many  other  big  institutions  have 
felt  compelled  to  include  this  &«tor  in 
their  prog^mmes.  And  the  indorsement  of 
big  business  men  like  Mr.  E.  C.  Delafield, 
of  the  Franklin  Trust  Company;  Irving 
T.  Bush,  of  the  Bush  Termuial  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  Colgate  Hoyt,  of 
Colgate  Hovt  &  Co. ;  J.  S.  Alexander,  of 
Ihe  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  many 
others,  bears  eloquent  and  complete  testi- 
mony to  the  good  and  the  efficiency  accom- 
plished by  the  Thrift  Department's  efforts. 

It  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  desire  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'8  Thrift  Department  to 
assist  men  to  the  acquisition  of  fortunes. 
To  teach  a  man  to  live  safely,  sanely,  and 
happily  within  his  income  and  at  the  same 
time  paddle  the  canoe  of  his  abilities  and 
earning  capacity  up  the  stream  of  success 
is  the  sole  purpose.  The  resulting  better- 
ment in  the  fiber  of  our  citizenship  ^prill 
not  only  help  the  Nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  tune  of  special  need,  but  con- 
stitute both  the  glory  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Adolph  Lewisohn. 

New  York  Ciljby  VIJ  vJ  O  v  XSC 
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WALT   WHITMAN 

1819—1919 
BY  EDNA  DAVIS   ROMIG 


ON  May  31  a  hundred  veara  will  have 
elapsed  smce  the  birth  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. He  is  to-daj.quite  as  important 
a  figure  in  American  literature  as  ne  was 
when  he  died,  in  1892.  His  recognition  is 
not  based,  therefore,  on  personal  or  literary 
eccentricity,  but  on  solid  worth. 

President  Lincoln,  standing  one  daydur- 
ing  the  war  before  a  window  in  the  White 
House,  saw  Whitman  slowly  saunter  by. 
He  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  relates  Mr. 
Burroughs,  and,  turning,  said  to  those 
about  him ; 

"  Well,  he  looks  like  a  mafu** 

In  any  study  of  the  personality  of  Whit- 
man the  student  is  met  at  the  outset  by  a 
most  amazing  type  of  criticism — and  just 
as  puzzling  a  volume  of  expression  by  the 
poet  himself.  A  patholo|^t  has  seen  in 
nim  the  full  case  of  insamty,  substantiating 
the  tlieory  by  the  fact  that  his  youngest 
brother  was  an  imbecile  and  his  eldest 
brother  died  insane,  the  disease  in  Whit- 
man taking  only  another  form,  and  that  in 
full  evidence  in  his  ^'  Leaves  of  Grass." 
How  prevalent  was  this  idea  is  shown  in  the 
fact  tnat  Dr.  Bucke,  a  well-known  alienist 
and  for  nineteen  years  superintendent  of 
an  insane  institution,  for  fifteen  years  the 
private  physician  of  Whitman,  whose  later 
years  were  enfeebled  through  the  results 
of  gangrrene  contracted  in  his  "  Wound 
Dresser  "  days  in  Civil  War  hospitals,  has 
written  a  detailed  study  of  madness,  from 
this  basis  making  an  intensive  study  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  Devotees  have  even  seen  in 
\Vhitman  a  nineteenth-century  divinity. 
Others  have  seen  in  him  only  a  coUoquial 
caricature  of  the  lower  classes,  one  who 
reveled  in  uncouthness  and  dissipation. 
Still  others  see  in  him  the  inspired  poet,  a 
Shakespeare  of  democracy. 

The  fact  is,  Walt  Whitman  positively 
refuses  to  be  pigeon-holed  orcard-indexedL 

**  I  charge  yon  forever  reject  those  who  would* 
eKpouod  me,  for  I  cannot  expound  niyBelf.  .  .  . 
Do  I  contradict  myself  ? 
Very  well,  then  I  contradict  myself ; 
(I  am  large — I  contain  multitudes.) 

As  to  the  matter  of  personal  appearance 
there  is  apparently  a'unanimity  oi  opinion. 
Walt  must  have  undeniably  presented  a 
mac:nificent  physique.  The  daguerreotype 
of  l854  gives  the  impression  of  an  unusual 
vitality.  Of  a  later  period  Mr.  Burroughs 
writes  vividly  and  sympathetically :  ^^  In 
person  Whitman  was  large  and  tall,  above 
six  feet,  with  a  breezy,  open-air  look.  .. .  . 
The  full  beauty  of  his  face  and  head  did 
not  appear  till  he  was  ])ast  sixty.  After 
that  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  the  finest 
head  this  age  or  country  has  seen.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  his  face  steadily  refined  and 
strengrthened  with  age." 

Horace  Traubel,  the  Boswell  of  Whit- 
man, declares  that  he  always  felt  a  tonic 
emanation  from  the  man.  Of  tliis  Quality, 
termed  by  one  disciple  "  Uie  sunshine  of 
that  dynamic  personality,'*  thei'e  seems  to 
be  ample  corroboration.  Restramed  and 
calm  critics  refer  to  it  and  analyze  the 
quality  in  terms  of  personal  magnetism, 
although  it  takes  Mr.  Binns  to  record  of 
their  first  meeting  that  he  was  "almost 
amazed  by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  his 
])ei*8on  and  the  gracious  air  of  purity  tliat 
surrounded  and  permeated  hiiu.  ...  A 
sort  of  spiritual  intoxication  set  in.** 


But  Whitman,  the  critic  of  himself,  is 
not  so  high-flown,  so  devotional,  in  his 
attitude. 

A  rude  child  of  the  people  ! — no  imitation — 
no  foreignei^-no  dilettante  democrat .  .  .  likes 
to  he  called  hy  his  given  name,  and  nobodv  at  all 
need  mister  him — can  laugh  with  landers — 
is  not  prejudiced  one  mite  against  the  Irish — 
talks  readily  with  niggers— does  not  make  a 
stand  on  being  a  gentleman,  nor  on  learning 
nor  manners — would  leave  a  select  s<nr^  of 
elegant  people  any  time  to  go  with  tumultuous 
men,  roughs,  receive  their  caresses  and  wel- 
comet  listen  to  their  noise,  oaths,  smut,  fluency, 
laughter,  repart^.  The  effects  he  produces 
in  his  poems  are  no  effects  of  artists.  You  may 
feel  the  unconscious  teachings  of  a  fine  brute, 
but  will  never  feel  the  artificial  teaching  of  a 
fine  vrriter  or  speaker. 

From  his  devotees  we  may  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  even  of  fanaticism. 
Dr.  Bucke,  Mr.  Traubel,  Mr.  Harned,  the 
O'CJonners,  all  make  AVhitman  the  seer 
and  prophet  of  inspired  vision.  There  is  Mrs. 
Gilcnrist,  a  woman  of  brilliant  mentaUty 
and  culture  and  refinement,  who  became 
a  most  intimate  friend  and  saw  in  Whit- 
man much  of  power.  And  there  is  John 
Burroughs,  whose  forcible  studies  lead  one 
to  interpret  this  man  sympathetically. 
John  Burroughs  was  much  with  Whit- 
man, and  pronounced  as  the  most  vital 
thing  about  him  his  large  and  loving  per- 
sonality. Thoreau,  Emerson^  Ingersoll, 
Trowbridge,  Andrew  Carnegie,  all  these 
men  were  strangely  drawn  to  him  by 
the  magnetic  influence  of  Whitman's  per- 
sonaUty. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  this 
emanating  quality  of  beneficence,  the  out- 
going virtue  of  his  personal  self,  is  the 
mfluence  he  exerted  m  the  hospital  wards 
during  the  "  Wound  Dresser  days.  An 
atmosphere  of  calming  and  soothing  went 
with  Walt  Whitman  down  those  halls  of 
pain.  His  mere  presence,  many  say,  was  a 
potent  ansBsthetic,  and  the  suffering  boys 
learned  to  call  for  Walt.  This  period  of 
service,  too,  was  the  one  which  gave  to 
him  the  most  satisfaction. 

Of  temperamental  traits  perhaps  the 
magnificent  optimism  that  glows  through 
most  of  his  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental. It  is  the  one  that  gives  rise  to  his 
faith  in  his  fellow-man,  that  stimulates  his 
benevolence,  the  touchstone  of  his  love  and 
sympathy.  It  is  doubtless  this  essence, 
together  with  a  certain  wistful  yearning, 
that  reacted  upon  William  Dean  HoweUs 
when  he  wrote : 

He  was  often  at  Pfaff 's.  ...  He  had  a  fine 
head  with  a  cloud  of  Jovian  hair  .  .  .  and 
gentle  eyes  that  looked  most  kindly  into  mine 
and  seemed  to  wish  the  liking  which  I  in- 
stantly gave  him.  .  .  .  Our  acquaintance  was 
summed  up  in  that  glance  and  the  grasp  of  his 
mighty  fist  upon  my  hand.  .  .  .  ISorae  years 
later  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  .  .  .  Then, 
as  always,  he  gave  nie  the  sense  of  a  sweet  and 
true  soul,  and  I  felt  in  him  a  spiritual  dignity 
which  I  will  not  try  to  reconcile  with  the 
printing  of  .  .  .  Emerson's  letter.  The  apos- 
tle of  the  rough,  the  uncouth,  was  the  gentlest 
person  ;  his  barbaric  yawp  translated  into 
terms  of  social  encounter  was  an  address  of 
singular  quiet.  .  .  .  He  was  a  liberating  force, 
a  very  imperial  anarch  in  literature.  .  .  .  Hike 
his  prose ;  there  is  a  genial  and  comforting 
quality,  very  rich  imd  cordial,  such  as  I  felt 
him  to  be  when  I  met  him  in  person.  .  .  . 
It  is    still    something    neighborly,   brotherly, 


T^HETHER  you  approach  it  as  one 
"  ^  who  enjoys  a  record  of  adventur- 
ous days  afoot  in  strange  places  or  as 
one  who,  like  the  author,  is  deeply 
stirred  by  the  Biblical  associations  of 
the  Holy  Land,  you  will  enjoy 

A  PILGRIM  IN  PALESTINE 

JooTDeyf  OB  foot  by  the  first  Ansricaa  pilfrni 
after  Gea.  AUenbyf  RecoTery  of  the  Holy  Laad 
By  John  Finley  Olittrated,  $2.00 


fJENRY!  VAN  DYKE  has  come 
"■•^  through  the  war  with  a  message 
that  may  not  be  disregarded.  His  new 
book  is  an  enduring  contribution  in 
fiction  form  to  the  literature  of  the  war 
— 20,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  two 
weeks.   Have  you  read  it  yet  ? 

THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION 

By  Henry  van  Dyke        lUwtrated,  $1.50 


TS  Korea  to  be  Japan's  Ireland?  To 
^  understand  the  political,  social  and 
reli^ous  factors  underlving  the  Korean 
crisis  and  the  demands  of  Japan  and 
China  before  the  Paris  Conference  read 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE 

FAR  EAST  By  Arthur  Judeon  Brown 
671  pp.,  nap,  illaitritiou,  $6.00, 


"PROM  a  Tennessee  "hard  shell" 
•■•  Presbyterian :  "  Many  thanks  for 
•Judith.'  Fine  character,  story  well  told. 
I  have  told  my  secretarv  not  to  begin 
the  booloon  Saturday  as  she  would  surely 
break  Sunday  finishing  it."  You  will  enjoy 
"Judith,"  too— don't  wait  till  Saturday  1 

JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE 
RANCH        "^dtetZfiir' 


nnHAT  boy  of  yours — what  sort  of 
*-  phvsical  specimen  is  he  making  of 
himself?  Will  he  be  one  of  the  30^  of 
unfit  revealed  by  the  draft  ?  Get  him 
today  Walter  Camp's  book  on  physical 
training  based  on  his  experience  as 
athletic  director  in  the  training  camps. 

ATHLETES  ALL  !ffi!i:5ng 


A  MOUNTAIN  novel  for  those  who 
-^^  are  tired  of  conventional  fiction  and 
conventional  heroines  has  just  been 
written  by  Louis  Dodge.  It  will  be  long 
ere  you  forget  the  picture  of  Rosy  seated 
in  her  cabin  door  with  a  shot-gun  across 
her  knees  defying  the  search  party. 


ROSY 


By  LouU  Dodge         $  1 .60 


pORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBIN- 
^-^  SON'S  lyrics,  both  grave  and  gay, 
have  won  an  important  place  for  her 
among  contemporary  American  poets, 
for,  as  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
says:  "Mrs.  Robinson's  poetry  comes 
from  a  full  mind  and  a  full  heart."  A 
new  volume,  dedicated  to  her  brother, 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  just 
reached  your  bookseller.   Ask  to  see 

SERVICE  AND  SACRIHCE 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson.    $1.25 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
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Walt  Whitman  {Continued) 
^herly,  and  so  I  felt  hiin  to  be  whnn  the  be- 
iug:ii    old    man   looked  on  me  and  helpftdly 
spoke  tome. 

Closely  related  to  this  sanguine  attribute 
of  optimism  is  that  other  all-prevailing 
characteristic  of  Whitman,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Howells,  discerned  by  all  who  have 
known  the  man — his  tenderness,  his  vast 
compassion,  his  extreme  fellow-feeling. 

Sympathy  in  Whitman  is  both  general 
and  specific,  both  abstract  and  concrete. 
There  is  a  sweeping  sense  of  brotherhood 
which  becomes  for  iiim  a  generalized,  uni- 
versal emotion,  expressed  for  every  nation, 
every  race,  every  degree.  It  goes  out  alike 
to  the  stranger,  the  unknown  comrade,  a 
fugitive  slave,  a  common  prostitute,  one 
shortly  to  die,  a  Seminole  prisoner.  His 
sympathv  becomes  nobly  productive  and 
splendidly  concrete  in  the  hospital  days  at 
Wanhington  where  he  served  unceasingly. 
"  Specimen  Days "  and  "  November 
Boughs  **  bear  the  imprint  of  the  emotions 
of  tins  time.  The  broader  phase  of  sym- 
patliy  is  one  of  his  own  literary  ideals : 

I  alao  sent  ont  **  Leaves  of  Qraas  '*  to  arouse 
and  set  flowing^  in  men^s  and  women*8  hearts, 
jonog  and  old,  endless  streams  of  living,  pulse- 
ing:  love  and  friendship,  direetly  from  them  to 
myself,  now  and  forever.  To  this  terrible,  irre- 
presaible  jearomg  (surely  more  or  less  down 
underneath  in  most  human  souls) — this  never- 
satisfied  appetite  for  sympathy  and  this  bouiid- 
less  offering  of  sympathy,  this  universal  demo- 
ciatic  oomradeship. 

And  from  this  springs  the  scope  and  in- 
clufliveness  of  his  S3rmpathy,  tunmg  himself 
with  the  universe,  feeling  with  idl  thing^s 
animate,  and,  in  his  mystical  moods,  wim 
things  inanimate.  He  identifies  himself 
with  all  personalities,  reads  into  his  experi- 
ence the  experiences  of  humanity  or  into 
humanity  the  experiences  of  his  own 
being: 

^*  I  am  the  mate  and  companion  of  people,  all 

just  as  immortal  and  ^Athomless  as  myself ; 

(They   do   not   know   how   immortal,  but  I 

know.)  .  .  . 
In  all  people  I  see  mysplf — none  more,  and  not 

one  a  barley-corn  less ; 
And  the  good  or  bad  I  say  of  myself,  I  say  of 

them. 
...  1  am  he  attesting  sympathy. 
...  I    encompass   worlds,   and    volumes    of 

worlds.'' 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  riddle  of 
Whitman's  personality,  namely,  his  ego- 
tism. He  who  goes  deeply  into  a  study  of 
Whitman  will  not  remain  lon^  ignoi>ant  of 
the  fact  tliat  he  was  eccentric,  eiTatic  in 
many  respects,  and  that  he  did  many 
things  conspicuously  ill-advised.  But  the 
egotism  that  troubles  the  one  approaching 
Whitman  for  the  first  time  is  tlie  stupen- 
dous clum  he  makes  for  himself. 

First  of  all,  one  should  not  forget  that 
again  and  again  egotism  in  "  Leaves  of 
(irass  "  ifl  useii  almost  synonymously  with 
personality : 

^  I  will  effuse  egotism,  and  show  it  underljdng 
all — and  I  will  be  the  bard  of  personality.'' 

Often,  however,  the  /  of  Walt  AVhitman, 
his  own  peculiar  identity,  is  mixed  up  with 
this  universal  ego  until  tiiere  is  obscurity, 
if  not  direct  contradiction.  In  ''  A  Song  of 
MyaeU  "  there  is  a  predominant  autobio- 
graphical ego,  which,  however,  is  so  par- 
alleled with  the  identities  of  humanity  in 
fr^neral  that  the  reader  becomes  hopelessly 
confused  or  loses  patience  with  wnat  ap- 
pears to  be  Whitman's  colossal  egotism* 
Hurroughs  declares  that  it  is  not  Walt  Whit- 
man the  j^rivate  individual  who  speaks,  but 
Walt  Whitman  as  the  spokesman  of  Auier- 
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Yours  For  a  Few 
Cents  a  Day 

The  most  authentic  and  complete  encyclo- 
paedia ever  produced  is  now  offered  you 
at  terms  so  low  that  you  can  place  it  on 
your  bookshelves  next  week  widiout  a 
second  thought  about  paying  for  it. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  a 
work  in  24  volumes,  planned  and  executed 
as  a  wholly  independent  undertaking — 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  towering 
above  all  former  encyclopaedias — is  now 
easily  within  your  reach.  This  great  work 
becomes  yours  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few 
cents  a  day. 


The  New 
hternational  Encyclopaedia 


The  New  International  includes  the  most 
recent  accomplishments  and  knowledge  of 
mankind.  It  covers  the  ground  of  all  former 
encyclopaedias,  correcting  their  errors,  carry- 
ing their  half  knowledge  to  complete  under- 
standing, and  adding  new  knowledge  from 
every  comer  of  the  earth. 

About  the  War 

Every  last  minute  fact  brought  out  by  the  World 
War  18  minutely  described.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
of  new  facts,  new  figures,  new  inventions,  new  cus- 
toms, new  frontiers  and  boundary  lines.  Upon  the 
signing  of  Peace  a  new  war  volume  will  be  sent 
to  each  subscriber  without  cost.  Never  before  has 
an  encyclopaedia  earned  such  a  right  to  its  place 
in  the  home  and  office.  Never  before  has  such  a 
need  existed.  • 

But  we  want  you  to  find  out  these  and  a  hundred 
other  ^gs  for  yourself.  We  have  arranged  a  way 
by  which  you  may  decide  in  your  own  home,  after 
careful  examination,  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
encyclopaedia  you  have  been  waiting  for  and  have 
promised  yourself.  We  are  sure  it  is.  We  will  let 
this  work  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  as  you  see  them. 

Free  Book  Tells  AU 

A  fully  illustrated  OO-page  book  has  been  prepared  to  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  the  New  Internationa].  It  describes  the  up-to-the- 
minute  knowledge  that  is  incorporated  in  this  set,  telk  why  it  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  every  previous  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  ihowi  specimen  pages,  color  plates,  engravings,  and  maps 
with  a  list  of  subjecte  covered  by  the  course  of  reading  and 
study,  a  new  feature  that  adds  immense  value  to  the  encyclopaedia. 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  The  OO-page  book  will  be 
sent  you  at  once  and  we  will  tell  you  the  plan  by  which  you 
may  place  this  encyclopaedia  on  your  bookshelves  next  week 
and  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cenU  a  day. 


STRONG  POINTS: 

1.  Accuracy  :  all  impor- 
tant articles  written  by 

2.  Aatbority:  can  be 

quoted  on  any  ^Ij'rct  wiOt-. 
out  fear  of  micceMful  con- 
tradiction. 

3.  Comprehensiveness: 
covers  a  wider  field  than 
any  other  general  reference 
work.  It  ooDtefns  SO^OOO 
tatkim— 30,000  more  than 
any  other  encyclopoedia. 

4.  Lucidity :  written  in 
language  so  plain  tliat  et^ni 
the  ymuig  Jolks  can  under- 
alar^. 

5.  illustrations  and 
Maps:  carefully  prepared 
to  illumtiuile  and  erplain 
the  text. 

6.  Convenience:  printed 
on  thhi  paper— not  too  thin 
but  easy  to  haiuile  and  to 
le^if, 

7.  Arrangement  :  all 
subjects  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  easy  tajind. 

8.  Pronunciation:  all 
except  the  most  common 
words  made  clear  by  a  sim* 
pie  phonetic  syatem.  Der- 
iialiona  alao  indicated. 

9.  Bibliography  :  every       ^ 

Important    subject    sup.       ^W 
plemented  by  a/w//  /i>/         ^ 
of  bo<tks  tliat  may  be       ^^    .-5 
consulted.  W    J^* 
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CORNEUA 

By  Lucy  Fitch  Perldns 

Cornelia,  the  girl  who  would  rather 
be  sorry  than  safe,  is  t^in  sister  of 
Emmy  Lou  and  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm.  Illustrated.  5J.2S  net. 

YOU'LL  UiCE  CORNEUA 


DAWN 

By  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

Author  of  ''Just  David  " 
"  More  than  anyone  else  Mrs.  Porter 
gnvcs  back  to  us  the  joy  of  koo wiper  that 
this  is  a  beautiful  world.**  Illus.  $1.50  net 

LABRADOR    . 
DAYS 

By  Wilfred  T.  GreBlett 

These  stories  give  a  remarkable  insieht 
into  the  daily  lives  of  the  fisher  folk.  Dr. 
Grenfell  interprets  with  understanding 
and  sympathy  their  adventurous  life. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  OLD  GRAY 
HOMESTEAD 

By  Frances  Parldnson  Keyet 

"  A  story  of  rural  life  that  rings  true. 
Mrs.  Keyes*  success  places  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  writers  to-day." — 
Boston  Record,   Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 

ADVENTURES  IN 
PROPAGANDA 

By  Captain  Blankenkom 

The  first  authentic  story  of  America's 
successful  war  against  German  morale. 
Profusely  illustrated.   $1.50  net 

DEMOCRACY,  DISCIPLINE: 
PEACE 

By  ^niliam  Rommm  Thayer 

A  brilliant  and  eloquently  written  study 
of  the  fundamental  nature  of  democracy 
— its  doubts  and  ideals — in  the  light  of 
the  present  crisis.  $1.00  net 


THE  BOUNDER 

By  Arthur  Hodges 

A  story  of  apartment  house  life  in  New 
York.  Read  it.  You  will  enjoy  its  humor, 
its  keen  psychology,  and.  its  deft  treat- 
ment of  love.  $1 .60  net 

THE  DUCHESS 
OF  SIONA 

By  Ernest  Good¥rin 

"  For  romance  and  light  laughter,  'for 
delicious  mystery  and  merry  adventure — 
thanks  be  to  this  new  prince  of  writers.** 
— Boston  Record.  Illustrated  by  Benda. 
$1.60  net 

ORANGES  AND 
LEMONS 

By  Mary  C.  E.  WemyM 

The  complications  caused  a  bachelor 
uncle  and  a  maiden  aunt  by  their  wards 
afford  Mrs.  Wemyss  unusual  possibilities 
for  amusing  situations  in  this  delightful 
story.  $1.50  net 

DEMOCRACY  IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Edited  by  Joseph  Schafer  and 
Frederick  A.  CleTeland 

A  constructive  discussion  of  our  after- 
war  problems  by  more  than  twenty  lead- 
ing authorities.   $2.00  net 

FIELD  AND 
STUDY 

By  John  Burroughs 

"A  most  delightful  volume  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  which  is  concerned  with  his 
studies  afield  and  his  discoursesof  and  with 
Nature."— -5^?j/^«  Transcript.   $1.50  net. 


Borton  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COBIPANY      New  York 


Wok  Whiima-x  (Continued) 
lean  democracy.  It  seems  a  more  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  all  the  varying  phases 
of  this,  however,  to  deduce  the  theory  that 
egotism  in  Whitman  rises  in  a  series,  or  is 
of  three  kinds  :  (1)  the  autobiographical  I, 
the  Walt  Whitman  of  his  own  personal 
environment;  (2)  the  ego  that  sees  with 
himself  innumerable  counterpart  identities, 

*'  I  celebrate  mjrself  and  sing  myself, 
And  what  I  aasnme  yon  shall  assnme. 
For  every  atom  belonging  to  me  as  good  belongs 
to  you  ;" 

and  (3)  in  all  personality  the  egotism  which 
is  a  part  of  God,  the  transcendental  ego, 
where  each  identity  becomes  intrinsically 
an  ego-theist.  This  last  variety  is  very 
much  a  part  of  Whitman's  philosophy  and 
leads  into  many  high-handed  declarations 
in  all  of  his  earlier  writings. 

**  Divine  am  I  inside  and  ont,  and  I  make  holy 
whatever  I  touch  or  am  touched  from.  .  .  . 


This  head  more  than  ohnrohes,  Bibles  and  all 

creeds. 
If  I  worship  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 

shall  be  the  spread  of  my  own  body,  or  any 

part  of  it.  .  .  . 

I  hear  and  behold  God  in  every  object.  .  .  . 
In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  1  see  God,  and 

in  my  own  fece  in  the  glass  ; 
I  find  letters  of  Grod  dropt  in  the  street — and 

every  one  is  signed  by  God's  name.'' 

The  touchstone  of  Whitman's  appeal  to 
European  critics,  as  well  as  to  his  compara-. 
tively  few  readers  at  home,  is  the  virility 
of  his  writings.  One  of  liis  favorite  words  is 
"  brawn."  Another  is  "  athletic."  He  exalts 
the  perfection  of  the  physical.  His  Utopia 
is  to  be  a  race  of  stalwart  sons  and  athletic 
daughters  vitalized  by  great  free  souls. 
America  for  him  means  hardihood  and 
strength  and  vigor  and  independence.  Per- 
haps he  has  most  powerfully  expressed 
this  in  a  sweeping  poem  translated  into 
many  languages  and  by  many  Europeans 


accepted  as  the  index  to  Whitman's  Ameri- 
can poetry: 

**  0  you  youths.  Western  youths. 
So  impatient,  full  of  action,  full  of  manly  pride 

and  friendship. 
Plain   I   see   yon.  Western  srouthp,   see   you 

trampling  with  the  foremost. 
Pioneers  I   O  Pioneers !  .  .  . 

All  the  past  we  leave  behind  ; 

We  debouch  upon  a  newer,  mightier  worlds 

varied  world. 
Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of 

labor  and  the  march. 
Pioneers !   0  Pioneers  1" 

When  Whitman  saw  the  mountain  and 
canyon  wonders  of  Ck>lorado,  he  exclaimed » 
'<  H!ere  I  find  the  law  of  my  own  poems  !" 
The  big  things  in  nature  filled  him  with 
that  ecstasy  he  flings  into  his  lines,  that 
rapport  which  becomes  one  of  his  un- 
pleasant mannerisms,  an  all  but  frenzied 
succession  of  exclamations.  ''Just  as  pic- 
tnresoue  fjigland  lies  back  of  Tennyson,*^ 
says  Mr.  Burroughs,  ^'  craggy  Scotland 
back  of  Carlyle,  so  America  as  a  whole^ 
our  huge  movements,  our  sprawling,  sub- 
lime, unkempt  natore  lies  nack  of  Walt 
Whitman.'* 

But  even  beyond  this  grandeur  of  natural 
back^pround,  and  better  than  this,  is  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  body. 

"For  Whitman,"  says  Mr.  Symonds, "  the 
body  has  a  mystic  value,  not  merely  because 
of  its  exceeding  beauty  and  delightf ulness^ 
\)ut  also  because  it  is  verily  the  temple  of 
the  divinest  of  all  things  we  know,  the 
human  soul." 

Into  the  woof  of  this  vitality  are  kuit 
many  of  the  attributes  of  his  optimism  and 
sympathy;  and  wef ted  with  his  virility  is 
the  peculiar  fabric  of  his  egotism.  Bat  in 
any  complete  consideration  of  Whitman's 
temperamental  traits  there  are  others  not 
so  sanguine.  Here  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
morbid  pessimism,  a  slight  hint  of  the 
cynic,  melodious  expression  of  grief,  a 
Tennysonian  quality  m  passages  of  ^*  Out 
of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Kocking,"  with  its 
touch  of  threnody  an,a  a  dirge-uke  move- 
ment. 

And  it  is  this  man,  soiiletimes  brooding^ 
this  man  who  realises  things  as  funda- 
mentally joyous  and  sweet,  the  sanguine 
man,  wno  can  be  also  the  choleric  old 
feUow,  irascible  under  circumstsmces. 
Doubtless  here,  too,  is  the  source  of  liis 
stubbornness.  Mr.  Trowbridge  calls  the 
characteristic  "  just  plain  cussedness.*'  He 
held  tenaciously  to  his  own  opinions,  no 
matter  how  convincing  were  the  arguments 
pitted  against  him — as  numerous  of  his 
friends  and  contemporaries  had  occasion 
to  know. 

Irresponsibility  is  also  in  evidence  in 
many  phases.  The  1855  edition  of  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  is  full  of  errors  in  type,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  crammed  with  loose 
terms.  Any  one  reading  the  multitudinous 
stray  manuscripts,  letters,  and  diary  jottings 
knows  how  altogether  unoi^anizea  and  un- 
formed thejT  are.  In  both  his  poetry  and 
prose  there  is  little  that  can  be  callea  con- 
struction; grammatical  errors,  hanging 
phrases,  long  passages  in  most  flagrant  in- 
coherence, distressingly  incomplete  sen- 
tences, occur  with  supreme  nonchalance. 
There  are  all  the  earmarks  of  carelessness^ 
and  Walt  himself  refers  to  his  writings  in 
some  of  his  favorite  terms — "  ranoom," 
"melange,"  "hiatus,"  "haphazard,"  "hur- 
rygrams." 

From  the  irresponsible  there  is  but  one 
step  to  the  unconventional.  Always  and 
everywhere  is  Whitman  swinging  free  from 
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WaJi  Whitman  (CpJitimtd) .  , .  , ,  ,  « 
convention,  tradition,  form.  This,  as  well 
as  his  avid  eye  for  the  pictorial,  may  ex- 
pUin  the  queer  gjarh  he  affected — the  loose 
gray  suit,  the  l>road  collar,  low  opened 
shirt,  the  favorite  knit  coat,  the  soft  slouch 
hat. 

It  takers  only  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  Whitman  to  realize  that  his  gospel  is 
naturalness.  Every  person  has  within  him- 
self the  intrinsic  standara  for  manners,' 
beliefs,  government.  Look  into  the  tablets ' 
of  your  own  personality  and  live — that  is 
the  burden  of  his  wiitings.  Everything 
for  the  individual,  is  his  slogan.  Whitman 
is  never  an  Anarchist  (that  in  face  of  some 
of  his  *<  pose "  lines,  particularly  those  in 
*^  To  a  Foiled  European  Revolutionaire  "), 
nor  is  he  ever  a  rabid  revolutionist ;  he  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  an  iconoclast. 

Perhaps  one  of  Whitman's  greatest  voids 
18  a  lacK  of  humor.  Ruskin  laments  this, 
and  the  consecj^uent  incongruity  of  his  writ- 
ings. It  is  said  that  this  absence  was  not 
conspicuous  in  personal  contact.  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge in  his  reminiscences  refers  to  a 
gathering  held  in  honor  of  Whitman  where 
die  most  crenuine  sociability  had  been  in 
progress.  One  of  the  guests  called  atten- 
^  tion  to  tbe  lateness  ofthe  hour,  when  an- 
other member  placed  a  book  before  the 
face  of  the  clock.  Mr.  Trowbridge  sug- 
gested, ^  Put  *  Leaves  of  Grass '  there.  No 
one  can  see  through  that."  There  was  a 
general  burst  of  appreciative  laughter, 
which  Whitman  shared  with  consummate 
cest.  If  he  had  possessed  the  quality  of 
another^s  view-pomt  or  the  spice  of  humor 
as  a  criterion  in  consideration  of  his  writ- 
ingSy  he  might  have  spared  himself  some  of 
the  ridicule  he  received  and  spared  us  some 
of  the  impatience  we  experience  in  the  iars 
and  bumps  of  his  theories  and  discomiort 
in  his  style. 

Whitman's  vision  carries  us  through 
every  conceivable  experience,  the  which 
we  might  laud  in  the  name  of  a  superb 
imagination  were  we  carried  along  by  the 
hypnosis  of  the  mystic.  But,  the  mesmerism 
faiJiDg,  there  remains  much  of  the  ugly, 
the  monotonous,  and  the  absurd  in  these 
categories.  The  uninitiate,  in  meeting  these 
interminable  lists,  accuses  Whitman  of 
being  a  good  deal  of  a  wastrel,  often  know- 
ing no  economy.  His  method  we  attribute 
to  sloth,  for  instead  of  concentrating,  focus- 
ing on  one  teUing,  sugc^estive  term,  he 
filb  pages  with  these  endless  inventories. 
WheUier  Whitman  did  share  with  the  Ori- 
entals this  Y^pie  mystic  strain,  or  whether, 
in  liis  omnivorous  appreciation  of  every- 
tliing,  in  his  indiscrimmating  belief  that  all 
experiences  and  all  materiab  were  eoually 
pood  for  him  to  celebrate,  he  simply  tailed 
in  his  judgment  and  psvchology,  will  be  a 
matter  for  long  and  productive  debate. 

And  this  leiuis  immediately  into  another 
consideration  of  Whitman's  personality  in 
regard  to  his  ruling  ideas,  tne  motives  of 
his  poetry,  the  theses  of  his  prose.  These 
traits   of  temperament  are  the  qualities 
that  lie  back  of  all  of  his  unusual  writings. 
It  is  only  an  arbitrary  division  that  sepa- 
rates his  optimism,  his  sympathy,  his  ego- 
tism   and   virility,  his  unconventionality, 
sensuousness,  and    mysticism,    from    the 
themes  he  takes  for  ^*  Leaves  of  Grass  :" 
**  My  oomnde. 
Far  yoa  to  sbare  with  me  two  greatiMwaea — a 
third  one  rising  inolnsiTe  and  more  resplen- 
dent. 
The  gTMitness  of  Love  and  Democracy — and  the 
greatness  of  Religion." 
Love,  democracy,  religion — this  is  the 
substance  of  Whitman's  poetry. 
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THE  DAWSON  VICTORY  BOOKS 

^^  Such  records  as  these  will  never  be  old-fashioned. 
They  belong  to  a  literature  which  is  eternally  new 


and  eternally  young.  ^ 


-The  Atlantic  Monthly, 


LIVING  BAYONETS 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  LAST  PUSH 

By  LIEUTENANT  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "Carry  On/'  "Out  to  Win/'  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches/'  etc. 
Third  Large  Printing.     Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

^^  The  letters  cover  the  period  of  America's  active  participation  in  the  war, 
beginning  with  the  Spring  of  1917.  They  tell  how  our  allies  in  the  trenches 
felt  when  the  Yanks  actually  materialized ;  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
Germans  in  full  retreat,  when  the  final  victory  is  only  a  matter  of  days. 

^'  Even  for  a  public  whose  imagination  is  bruised  and  stunned  with  the 
daily  discussions  of  Peace,  Reconstruction,  Bolsheviks,  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  time  should  be  found  to  read  these  gallant  soldier  letters." 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


War  as  a  Crusade 

OUT 
TO  WIN 

The  Story  of  America  inFrance 

Fourth  EdiUon,  Ooth,  $1.25  net 
**  *  Out  to  Win '  will  deepen  our 
respect  for  our  countryman  and 
enlarge  our  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  our  allies.  It  will  give  us  a 
bigger  vision  and  a  finer,  higher  cour- 
age to  go  on,  as  we  must  go  on  until 
we  have  accomplished  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  fighting." 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


^^A  Prose  Epic  of  Heroism*' 

THE  GLORY 

off  the  TRENCHES 

An  Interpretation 
of  War 

Fourth  EJUion,  Ooih,  St. 00  fief 
'^From  beginning  to  end  a  happy 
hook.  It  is  happy,  not  hecause  the 
author  has  escaped  suffering  or  even 
horror,  hut  hecause  he  has  grasped 
something  beyond  those  things.'* 

— New  York  Times. 


Still  Carrying  On — and  On! 

CARRY  ON:   LETTERS  IN   WAR  TIME 

iVbfi;  in  Its  Twenty-first  Edition 

**  One  of  the  great,  eloquent  hooks  produced  hy  the  war." — New  York  Times. 
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This  department  will  indade  deeoripdTe  notes,  with  or  without  brief  oomments,  about  books  reoeired 
by  The  Ontlook.    Many  of  the  important  booki  will  have  more  extended  and  oritioid  treatment  later 

local  color  of  the  fast  life  of  San  Francisco, 
of  the  oil  districts,  and  of  the  fruit-raising 
country  is  well  rendered. 


FICTION 

Gentleman  Ranker  (The),  and  Other 
Plays.  By  Leon  Gordon.  The  Four  Seas 
Company,  Boston.     . 

His  Wife's  Job.  By  Grace  Sartwell  Mason. 
Dlustrated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Diverging  Roads.  By  Rose  Wilder  Lane.  The 
Centnry  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  ingenuous  young 
girl  wha  wanders  out  into  life  hoping  to 
make  a  way  for  herself  so  that  she  may 
marry  the  struggling  young  man  of  her 
heart.  She  doesn't  marry  him,  hut  instead 
marries  a  hrilliant  scoundreL  The  record 
of  her  disillusionment  is  moving  ;  she  de- 
velops remarkable  business  ability,  and 
her  experience  as  a  pupil  in  a  ''fake" 
telegraph  school,  as  a  seller  of  land  on  in- 
stalhnents,  as  an  advertisement  writer,  and 
finaUy  as  a  magazine  and  newspaper 
worker,  is  related  with  realism.  The  events 
take  place  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 


Gift  (The).  By  Margaret  Prescott  Montagrne. 
E.  P.  Datton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
A  story  of  an  ebbing  faith  and  its  re- 
turn, of  an  expiring  hope  and  its  recovery. 
It  is  more  tnan  a  parable,  more  than  a 
prose  poem,  more  than  a  sermon,  yet 
somethmg  of  all  three — a  well-told  drama 
of  spiritual  experience  in  which  a  service 
of  love  brings  back  life  to  both  the  rescuer 
and  the  rescued. 


By  Henry 
Harper  &  Brothers, 


He  Made  His  Wife  His  Partner. 

InrineDod^.  Dlustrated. 
New  York. 

The  author  of  "  Skinner's  Dress  Suit " 
has  a  happy  knack  of  putting  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  into  a  story  without  spoiling 
the   fun   bv   preaching.   It   was  a  farmeif -^ 
who  in  this  story  became  prosperous  andLv^ 
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OOOD    BOOKS 


HAPPT  today  is  he  who  has  the  gift  of  reading.  Tlie  choice  of  all  the  heaati- 
ful  and  wholesome  thoughts  of  many  yesterdays  lies  hefore  him,  instantly 
available  as  a  buffer  against  the  ever  recurrine  discordant  things  of  life.  For 
guidance,  for  counsel,  he  also  turns  to  his  friendly  books — and  in  the  reading  of 
uiem  all  uncovers  in  himself  hidden  sources  of  strengtli  and  initiative.  To  all 
who  would  cultivate  this  gift  of  reading  are  recommended  the  books  of  the 
ABINGDON  PRESS  whose  imprint  for  130  years  has  stood  for  the  highest 
ideals  in  the  publishing  field.   Some  recent  publications  are  listed  below  : 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LABOR 

A  Monograph    in    Folk    Philosophy 

By  William  Rilbt  Halttbad 

A  pnujtlcal  treatment  of  themee  oooupyiug  the  attentioD 

of  the  student  and  of  the  man  on  the  street.  A  fb       '  ~ 


of  dear  thfaikhiff*and  luoid  writhiff . 

16  mo.  108 pages.   Cloth.  Net,  50  eentt,  Podpaid, 

FIGHTING  FOR  A  NEW  WORLD 
By  Chakxjh  W.  Dabxkt 
A  series  of  ConstructiTe  Eaiaya  dealhig  with  To-day  and 
To-morrow.  Some  of  the  titles  are  **  A  Better  Era,*'  **  True 
Preparedness,'*  and  '*  Flghtfaig  for  a  New  World."  Some 
of  these  esays  were  made  tue  basis  of  efforts  by  Pro- 
Germans  to  depose  the  author  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Unireraity  of  Cinofauiatl. 

12itw.  112  page*.   Cloth,  ^el,  73  cents.  Postpaid, 

THE  GLEAN  SWORD 

By  Lnm  Hakolo  Houor 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  war  to  reoonstmctioD?  How 
does  a  soldier  become  a  builder  ?  Can  this  war  be  made  a 
Midway  to  pennanent  peace  ?  How  is  the  new  world  to 
be  made  from  the  material  of  the  old  ?  Suchquestions  are 
lifted  and  answered  In  a  fadiion  which  has  far  reaching 
signiflfsuloe  in  ProfeMor  Hough's  new  book,  '*The  Clean 
Bwoid." 

12  mo.   212 page*.    Cloth.  Set,  81.00,  Postpaid 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BROWNING 
LOVER 

By  John  Walksr  Powkj. 
Browning  lovers  are  on  the  increase,  for  which  Mr. 
Powell's  confessions  are  certain  to  strike  a  reeponaiye 
chord  in  many  hearts.  He  returns  again  and  again  to  his 
thesis  that  Browning  is  primarily  a  poet,  an  artist.  *  *  He 
never  saw  pure  white  light,  as  such,  but  as  made  up  of  all 


the  colors  of  the  rahibow.  *  *  There  are  frequent  quota- 
tkms  and  the  one  who  has  never  read  a  Ime  of  Browning 
would  finish  the  book  possessed  of  valuable  information. — 
national  Knqiiin'r. 

Cr,8ro.  248  pages.   Cloth.  Xet,  SI. 00,  Postpaid. 

THE  PEACEFUL  LIFE 

A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene 

By  Oscar  Kuhns 

"  After  the  Bible  there  is  no  Influence  so  beneficent  on 

the  serene  life  as  the  works  of  PlatOp"  says  Professor 

Kuhns,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  literature  In  Weslsyan 

University.   **  We  brieve,"  he  says,  *'  the  thnes  are  npe 

for  a  new  interpretation  of  that  religion  which  is  sense 

and  taste  for  the  faifinite,  and  as  essentiallv  a  part  of 

human  nature  as  either  knowledge  or  action.''  Hence,  he 

leads  tlie  reader  through  a  really  delightful  browsing  over 

the  whole  field  of  human  aspiration  for  soul  expression  and 

satlstection. — .V<i»i  Frandsro  Chronicle. 

12  mo.   234  pages.  lYet,  81.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  MASTER  QUEST 

By  Will  B.  Woodbull 
It  is  the  oontentioo  of  the  author  that  **  man  Is  ever 
questiug  greatness.  He  vigorously  protests  against  being 
insigniflcuit."  The  satisfiRotion  of  that  quest  Istobefouiki 
hi  God.  In  Him,  and  Him  alone,  one  can  find  complete- 
ness. "  Above  all,"  says  the  author,  '*  Christianity  Is  the 
religkm  of  a  Person.  Sometimes  we  forget  this  most  obvi- 
ous fact  and  come  to  thfaik  it  consists  of  Articles  of  Relig- 
ion, of  Longer  or  Shorter  Catechisms,  of  Confessions  of 
Faith  and  proceedings  of  councils."  <*  **Many  will  find  in 
"The  Master  Quest "  a  fresh  discusskm  of  some  of  the 
most  Important  truths  connected  with  our  religious  life 
and  will  be  helped  faito  %  dearer  appreciation  of  these 
eternal  verities.— j?(0n  Herald, 

12  mo.   186  pages.   Cloth,  Nei,  76  cents,  Postpaid. 
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\1  fHEN  your  boy  was  a  baby,  you  hoped  he  would 
W  always  be  surrounded  by  the  best  eharaoter- 
forming  influences.  Remember  this  now,  as  the 
world  (les  open  before  him.  In  his  readlns  especially 
he  needs  the  sound,  manly  material  published  ref 
ttlaily  hi  The  AiMrtoan  Bey-ft  magazine  that  U  a  po*> 
Itlve  power  In  developing  America's 
boyhood. 
More  than  BOt,Q0Oread  It  eager- 

a'  and  regular^.  Olve  your  boy 
is  Inspiration  and  this  ad- 
vantage.  He  needs  It  as  he 
growa.  Buy  It  at  the  news- 
stands, or  subscribe  for  him. 
lt.00  a  yeai^-soo  a  copy. 

Tlie  Sprago*  Pab.  Co. 
S  AMtkaa  BU^Delieil.Mick 


—SEXOLOGY- 

SSSm  ^  WlttiamH,  WalBni,  A.M.,  M.D. 

^^^^^H  imparts  In  •  claar  wholosome 
Ho^^^l  way,  in  one  Tohime  x 

^^^^H  iMwIs^aToacHsBSkNMIbvt. 

m^^M  bmrMfiaYosivIlaikadSkNMIbft. 

/W^^M  bewls^aFilbvSkNMHsvs. 

(▼^9  bsjrUnaFslhtfSkNMbpsrtlsllitSsB. 

J   d  Kssvls^aTsi^WsBwiSkNMIbm 

^-^  Kssvls^aYoacrrftShsaUllave. 

AOisssevelnc    IsmrMis a  IsdMr  Shidi  Baic. 

fflBUnld        EatwIsdMalsllMrSWBybpsrtlsHirDaBihkr. 
|2.00psiMi    ■sUbswUraWlfcSkssyiUft. 
Write  for  •*  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 
PURITAIf  PUB.  CO..  768  PERRY  NILMNC.  PHILA..  PA. 


"  TA^    Most    Beautiful   Hymnal    Ever    Produced    in    the    American    Church " 


HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 


Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editorm 
Thm  Hymnai  for  thm  New  Soci€ii  Era  in  Rmligion 

For  Churches  of  All  Denominations 


ContaUns  all  the  great  hymns  which  have 
become  fixed  hi  Uie  atTections  of  the 
Church  and  adds  thereto  three  distinc- 
tive features : 

Hymns  of  Social  SwrWce 
Hymns  of  Christian  Unity 
Hymns  of  the  Inner  Life 

This  hymual  is  alive!  It  sings  the 
aouie  Goepel  that  Is  being  preached  In 
all  modem  evangeUcal  pulpits. 

Send  $1.15  ^ar  single  copy 
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The  New  Books  {Continwd) 
happy  by   making  a  partner   oat   of  hiit 
wife,  but  the  method  has  universal  possi- 
bilities. 

Ma  Pettengill.  ByHarrr  Leon  Wilson.  Double- 
dar.  Page  &  Co.,  Garaen  City. 
A  leisurely,  ruminating,  whimsical  wo- 
man owner  and  manager  of  a  cattle  i*ancli. 
Ma  Pettengill  has  to  be  coaxed  into  telling 
the  histories  of  the  queer  people  and  lia]>- 
penings  that  liave  aroused  her  ire  or  syTu- 
pathy.  ^^Ma*'  herself  is  the  best  character 
m  the  book.  Her  fun  is  native,  racy,  and 
penetrating. 

Mildred  Carver,  U.  S.  A.  By  Martha  Bensley 
Bm^re.  The  MaomiUan  Company,  New  YorW. 
A  look  ahead  into  an  American  futiirt^ 
in  which  instead  of  universal  military  ser- 
vice we  shall  have  just  plain  universal 
public  service  by  and  for  aU  men  and  wo- 
men. Every  boy  and  girl  who  becomes  of 
age  must  aevote  a  year  to  this  obligatory 
service  on  a  farm,  with  a  public  utility,  in 
sanitary  work,  or  otherwise.  Rich  and  poor, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  educated  and  the  i^io- 
rant,  accept  this  burden  as  part  of  their  i^a- 
tioual  obligation.  They  are  thus  thrown  into 
intimacy  with  one  another,  profit  personally 
by  the  aemocratic  association,  and  produce 
economic  results  of  value.  The  story  as  a 
story  has  animation  and  rapid  action. 

BOOKS  FOB  VOUNO  FOLKS 
Fairies*   Annual    (The).    Presented    by   Cecil 
SStarr  Johns.  Illustrated.  The  John  Laue  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  is  a  delightful  book.    What  child  is 
not  interested  in  such  natural  phenomena 
as  the  Glow-Wonn  Lighter,  the  Will  o*  the 
Wisp,  and  the  Rain  Fairy  ?   It  is  just  pos- 
sible, too,  that  some  g^own-up  people  way 
also  feel  their  fascination. 
Yonns    Folks  Treasury  (The).    Edited   by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
William  Bvron  Forbush.     Inl2voU.   Vol.  1— 
Childhood^s  Favorites  and  Fairy  Stories.   VoL 
II — Myths  and  Legendary  Heroes.   Vol.  Ill — 
Classic  Tales  and  Everyday  Stories.  Vol.  FV— 
Modem  Tales  and  Ammal  Stories.   V<j.  V — 
The  Animal  World.    Vol.  VI— Travels   and 
Adventures.  Vol.  VII — Heroes  and  Patriot*. 
Vol.  VIII — Science,  Invention,  and  Plant  Life. 
Vol.  IX — Men  and  Women  of  Achievement. 
Vol.  X— Ideal  Home  Life.   Vol.  XI— Golden 
Hours  with  the  Poets.   Vol.  XII— Music  and 
Art.  The  University  Society,  New  York. 

The  new  revision  of  this  well-edited  set 
of  books  makes  the  reviewer  envious  of  the 
children  of  to-day.  What  treasures  are 
here  for  the  bo^  or  girl  who  likes  to  read ! 
And  for  the  child  who  doesn't  like  to  rea^l, 
what  interesting  pictures,  many  in  color, 
that  will  be  sure  to  lure  him  on  to  the  love 
of  reading !  Here  are  the  children's  classier^ 
side  by  side  with  sketches  of  heroes  of  the 
recent  war;  accounts  of  new  inventions 
and  tales  of  the  adventures  of  knights  of 
old ;  famous  songs,  with  words  and  nuisii* : 
true  stories  for  the  matter-of-fact  boy  and 
interesting  fiction  for  the  imaginative  ^t\  : 
amusements  for  rainy  davs  and  long  eve- 
nings. A  volume  issued  by  the  same  pul>- 
lishers  and  edited  by  Caroline  B.  Burrell 
and  W.  B.  Forbush, entitled"  The  Mother's 
Book,"  admirably  supplements  the  set  with 
helpful  hints  for  parents. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING.  AND  OTHER  ARTS 

Dutch  Landscape  Eltchers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  William  AspeoM-Hll 
Bradlev.  lllnstrated.  The  Yale  Umversit> 
Press,  New  Haven. 

PHnts  and  Drawings  by  Frank  Bnuurwvii 
With  Some  Other  Phases  of  His  Art  bv 
Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  The  John  Lane  6oni- 
pauy.  New  York. 

Tlie  fortunate  people  who  treasure  one 
of  Mr.  Brangwyn^s  etchings  for  their  verv 
own  will  feel  that  they  must  have  tliii. 
handsome  book,  with  its  fine  iUustratioiiii 
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and  its  vigorous  comments  by  Mr.  Sparrow ; 
otliers,  who  re^utl  the  ownership  of  one 
of  those  etchings  as  beyond  tliem  in  these 
times,  may  well  feel  that  here  is  a  pretty 
good  substitute  for  the  unattainable. 

BIOGRAPHY 
llichard  Gobden ;  The  International  Man. 

By  J.  A.  Hobmn.  Ulnstmteil.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
Richard  Cobden  is  known  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  as  the  great 
apostle  of  international  free  trade.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  England's 
modem  financial  and  industrial  supremacy 
because,  by  his  almost  single-handed  over- 
throw of  the  Com  Laws  and  thus  of  the 
English  protective  system,  he  opened  the 
way  for  tnat  world  trode  which  cluring  the 
last  sixty  years  has  been  tlie  foundation  of 
England's  world  power.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  not  a  biography  in  the  accepte<l 
sense  of  that  term,  but  is  a  collection  of 
letters,  with  comment  and  interpretation, 
that  display  the  various  phases  of  Cobden's 
international  but  practical  mind.  To  the 
student  of  political  science  Mr.  Hobson's 
book  will  be  of  both  use  and  interest  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  sheds,  at  the  present 
crisis  in  world  relationships,  on  the  prog- 
ress of  English  thought  and  policies  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt :  The  Bov  and  the 
Man.  Bv  James  Moivan.  New  Edition. 
lUiutratea.  The  Ma«'.Tniilan  Company,  New 
York. 

HlflTORT.  POLITICAL  KCONOBCT.  AND  POUTIGS 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  Truth  Teller  ;  Blaker 
of  Kn^land,  848-899.   By  Beatrice  Ade- 
laide Lees,  lllastrated.  (Heroes  of  the  Nations.) 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Not  all  readers  will  be  interested  in 
delving  into  the  mingled  fact  and  myth 
which  constitute  our  material  for  a  picture 
of  Alfred  the  <7reat,  but  none  can  deny  the 
8kill  with  which  this  material  has  been  used 
by  the  author  in  making  a  lifelike  portrait 
of  this  British  hero  of  old.  The  book  will 
be  highly  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  read 
a  popular  account  of  some  of  the  begin- 
nings of  English  history,  and  one  wmch 
embodies  the  most  recent  research. 

British  ReTolntfon  and  the  American 
I>einooraoy  ^he).  An  Interpretation  of 
British  Labour  rrogrammes.  By  Norman  An* 
ceU.    B.  W.  Hnebsoh,  New  York. 

CluuM  ill  Europe  (The).  By  Frederick  Moore. 
Introdaotion  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  author,  well  known  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
years  of  residence  m  China,  Russia,  and 
the  Balkan  States.  His  opinions,  whether 
as  to  present  military  and  political  situa- 
tions or  as  to  future  foreign  policies,  are 
clearly  stated.  In  this  latest  volume  from 
his  pen  he  describes  the  methods  of  the 
Bolsneviki,  in  which  we  clearly  see  that, 
instead  of  a  liberation  for  Russia,  there 
was  only  plunder  for  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 
Mr.  Moore*s  conclusion  is  that  ''what Rus- 
sia could  have  been,  she  mi^ht  still  be,"  for 
she  has  able  men  who  will  come  to  the 
front  if  opportunity  be  given.  To  this  end 
^  it  is  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  devise  the 
means  to  help  them,  not  excluding  the  use 
of  armed  forces***  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  contrary  to  the  President's  view,  <'  the 
presenre  of  Allied  and  American  forces  in 
RuBsia  would  help  to  stabilize  the  country 
c|uickly."  Paying  from  the  reconstruction 
of  Russia  tollnr  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
the  author  would  also  see  America  play  a 
leading  part,  for  we  have  not  only  <'  su- 
preme power  and  wealth,"  but,   what  is 


"BEST  SELUNG"  SPRING  HCTION 


By  the  Author  of  *'THE  SECOND  BLOOMING  " 

BUND  ALLEY 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

**  BLIND  ALLEY  **  is  a  long  novel  dealing  with  political  and  social 
conditions  in  war  time^  Four  years  of  war  have  wrought  a  change  in  the 
womanhood  of  England,  and  it  is  this  change  that  Mr.  George  mirrors 
in  this  big,  fearlessly  written  novel  of  a  typical  Elnglish  family  in  war  time. 
Thm  Chicago  Daily  Nmw  Maid  of  "BUND  ALLEY": 

**  Jl  wonderful  hookt  A  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  of  vnen  and 
women,  A  cynical  idealism — ideals  of  the  highest,  cynical  •  because  George 
knows  they  are  too  beautiful  to  be  possible,  .  .  .  '  Blind  Alley '  is  an 
extraordinary  novel.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  cry  in  the  night," 
431  pages.     $1.75  net 


AGAINST  THE  WINDS 

By  KATE  JORDAN 

"  AGAINST  THE  WINDS  "  is  a  powerful  analytical  novel  invested  with 
the  qualities  of  romance  and  dramatic  suspense  that  cannot*  fail  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  reading  public.  The  story  of  Naomi  Tway's  struggle  Against  the  Winds 
— of  poverty — of  an  unsuitable  marriage — of  a  love  that  finally  comes  to 
possess  her  recklessly — is  rich  in  unusual  incidents. 
Thm  Now  York  Timma  aaid  of  "AGAINST  THE   WINDS": 

"  Conceioed  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  romance^  the  novel  is  dramatic  and 
holds  the  reader's  attention  throughout — An  entertaining  and  vivid  story,  with 
an  abundance  of  variety  and  color.  " 

With  four  illustrations  hj  Clark  Fay.    $1.50  net 


UTTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publuhcrs,  BOSTON 


CONGS  OF  UBERTY 

aJ  UMquOcd  for  Boyt'  Sckoolt  %aA  Caapt     ^ 

Send  35c  today  for  a  ponpud  "HOME  COPY" 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  ISS  Fiftk  A^..  Now  T*rk 


Important  to  Subscribers 

hen  joxL  notify  The  Ontlook  of  a  ehauffe  in  ' 
addreas,  hoth  old  and  new  addren  enoula 
given.    Kind 


When  yon  notify  The  Ontlook  of  a  ehange  in  your 
*  oth  old   and    new  addren   enould   be 
given.    Kindly  write,  if  poesible,  two  weeks  before 
Uie  change  \b  to  take  effect. 


STALL'S 
SELF  AND 
SEX  SERIES 


The  $1.20  books  that  have 
helped  make  the  world  health- 
ier and  happier. 

Thouaands  of  our  fighting  men  and  the  folks 
back  home  have  been  kept  morally  clean  be- 
cause of  the  viul  truths  m  these  books. 

Eight  Separate  Books  at  $1.20  Each 

''What  a  Ywuif  Boy  Ought  to  Knvw" 
"What  a  Young  Man  Ouiht  to  Know** 
''What a  Ymmg  HiisbaodOught  to  Know" 
"What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  lo  Know** 
"What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Kuow" 
"What  a  Young  Wifo  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Woman  of  4S  Ought  to  Know" 

Price  of  each  book  per  copy  is  $1.20.  at 
all  book  shops,  or 

V  D.  LI*  L*  n  8M  Cliursli  Bids..  IStli  4 
Vir  Pubhahmg  Co.  rem  sts..  Pbiisdtiphls.  Ps. 


National  Prosperitt 
Brings  Greater  Responsibility 
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NEW 

Bookg 
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The  Business  Man 

and  His ''Overflow"    £SiiJ&i 

WILLIAM  E.  SWEET  MAN 

A  ancoessful  boslneti  man's  nresenta- 
tioo  of  how  to  spend  the  mar^  of  one  a 
and  enttmr  in   actiWues  whfeh 
for  world  progress.        CIslli,  lie 


ChrUtianity's  Unifying     ^^ 
Fundamental         thoughtful 

HENRT  F.  WARING  LAYMEN 

Beveola  the  reality  of  Christ  and  pointa 
Tthat  leal- 

asiii.$i.is 


tbewaytotheaooeptanoeof  that  real- 
thef  "    ^^  -"  '   "- 


ityin 

Hearth  and  Altar  (^ 


FOlt  THE 
08CARL.J0SCPH  ^  HOME 

A  five  minute  family  deYotkmal  aenrloe 
is  built  around  a  theme  for  each  of 
thirteen  weeks,  of  great  valoe  indivki- 
naUyandaoofaOly.  CbU^IUS 

Heroes  foe  eoys 

HUGH  A.  MORAN  AND  FAEENTS 

TwelTO  great  liToo  are  atodied  in  a  way 
whk^  helps  a  hero-loving  boy  to  appl/ 
the  principles  of  Chrletlan  living  to  hia 
ownlife.  Cbdwnc 
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Brand  Whitlock's 

BELGIUM 

By  far  tlie  most  importaBt  book 
of  die  tTwentiedi  Centmy  —  the 
ccMnplete  story  of  the  heart  of.the 
war,  by  tike  United  Sutes  Minister 
to  Belgiam,  a  great  diplomat,  a  dis- 
tinguished author — the  only  Amer^ 
ican  whom  the  Germans  permitted 
to  leaTe  Belgium  with  the  diaries 
he  had  kept  during  the  iuTasion* 

In  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
men  ^Belgium"  is  the  most 
valoable  literary  work  which  has 
CTown  out  of  the  war.  Next  to 
Uieir  King,  Brand  Whitlock  is 
most  beloved  of  the  Belgians. 
Day  by  day  He  stood  between 
the  invaders  and  their  victims; 
night  by  night  he  recorded  every 
detail  of  the  brutal  story.  Witn 
Us^yery  'soul  seared  by  the  trag- 
^y^  he  has  given  the  world  a 
bo^ML  that  will  uve  forever — a  book 
that  all  Americans  may  be  proud 
of  as  the  work  of  an  American. 

Two  vol8.y  partraitSy  8v0y  giU 
topf  uncut  edgesy  $7.50  net 

Other  New  Btn^lu  of 
Current  Interest 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
THE  DISABLED  hy  (Umid  Hsfri» 

The  first  complete  acooant  of  the  pro- 
gram, DOW  onder  way,  by  the  Qovem- 
ment,  for  the  restoration  of  our  war- 
di8Bble<l  men  to  normal  oiyil  life.  Intro- 
dnotion  by  Ck>L  Frank  fiillings,  U.S.A., 
Chief  of  the  Divirion  of  Reoonstmo- 
tion IUu8„  $2.00  net 

THE  COLLEGES  IN  WARTIBIE 
AND  AFTER hj  PaAt  L  Koibt 

A  dramatically  interesting  aooonnt  of 
the  efFect  of  war  npon  higher  edaoation 
in  the  United  States  and  organized 
American  collegwte  oo-operation  with 
the  Goremment £(/»«.,  $2.00  net 

THE  AMERICAN  AIR 

SERVICE I>7  ArtUrSire«ta«r 

The  first  antbentic  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Air  Seirioe,  the  great  storm  center 
of  onr  military  preparations.  With  an 
introduction  by  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War Ulus.,  $2.60  net 

GEORGES   CLEMENCEAU: 

Tiger  of  France .  by  Geeriei  Lccoatc 

An  intimate  study  of  the  grand  old 
man  of  France — his  career^  vigorons 
personality,  and  remarkable  popu- 
larity  $1.60  net 

THE  STORY  OF  GENERAL 

PERSHING  . .  by  Everett  T.  Toidiatoa 

An  accurate  and  most  interestingly 
writj^n  biography  of  the  man  who  led 
the  American  Armies  in  France — his 
boyhood,  youth  at  West  Point,  and 
career  in  the  service iZ/tM.,  $1.50 


THESE    ARE  APPLETON    BOOKS 

D.  Appktos  ft  C*. P«Uiak«n N«w  York 


The  New  Books  (Continued) 
more,  "  the  spirit  of  desire  to  help."    The 
book  lacks  an  index. 

Liand  and  the  Soldier  (The).  By  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  PhJ).  Charles  Soribner's  SSons, 
New  Yorit. 

Problem  of  a  National  Bnd|^(The).  By 

William  Franklin  Willonghby.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
Movement  for  Bndg^etaiT  Reform  in  the 
states   (The).   By   William  Franklin  WU- 
longhby.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  problem  of  a  hudg^t,  whether  for 
the  Nation  or  for  the  States,  is  certainly 
urgent.  These  volumes,  by  a  well-known 
expert,  ought  to  he  the  most  serious  contri- 
hution  yet  made  to  a  popular  understand- 
ing of  conditions.  Mr.  WiUoughby  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
efforts  to  work  it  out.  He  shows  just  what 
has  been  done  not  only  here  but  abroad, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  makes 
it  clear  tnat  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  an 
establishment  by  Congress  of  a  National 
commission  on  the  ac^ption  of  a  budget. 
But  whether  Congress  does  this  or  not 
public  opinion  is  crystallizing  with  gratif  y- 
ukg  r&pidity  as  to  tnis  conviction  Uiat  the 
wm  of  the  people  cannot  be  intelligently 
formulated  or  expressed  unless  the  people 
have  adequate  means  for  knowing  currently 
how  Government  affairs  have  oeen  con- 
ducted, their  present  condition,  and  the 
future  programme. 

BKUGIOM  AND  PHILOBOPHT 
World   Facts   and   Americans   Reeponsi- 
bUf ty.  By  Comelius  H.  Patton,  D.D.  Aaso- 
oiation  Press,  New  York. 

A  small  book,  but  electricaL  Its  suc- 
cessive chapters  exhibit  ten  world  facts 
as  vividly  as  moving  pictures  on  an  illu- 
minated screen,  and  with  climactic  effect 
These  facts  mark  the  dawn  of  world  peace 
as  beginning  a  new  era,  from  which  to  date 
distinctly  modem  history.  The  renaissance 
of  Asia  nas  broujg^ht  East  and  West  to  clasp 
hands  in  a  glorious  partnership.  Parallel- 
ing the  decadence  oi  non-Chnstian  relig- 
ions confessed  b;^  spokesmen  for  China, 
India,  and  Japan  is  a  victorious  advance  of 
Christianity  not  seen  since  the  first  century. 
A  new  world-consciousness  appears,  a  new 
nationalism  with  a  sense  oi  national  re- 
sponsibility, a  new  world-unity  as  the  basis 
for  world-brotherhood.  Asia  meanwhile 
cries  loudly  to  America  for  light  and  lead- 
ing ;  and  Britain  and  America  have  united 
in  a  fellowship  of  service  to  mankind. 
Democracy  has*  become  the  world's^  organ- 
izing principle,  and  needs  Jesus  Christ  to 
solve  Its  perilous  problems.  A  new  idealism, 
cleansing,  practical,  beneficent,  has  sprung 
up.  War  nas  set  charity  in  the  center  of 
the  stafi^e.  Finally,  while  the  Church  is 
girding  nerself  for  her  tasks,  the  things  she 
must  supply  for  its  achievement  are  point- 
edly specified.  Starred  throughout  as  the 
book  is  with  figures,  facts,  personal  experi- 
ences, stirring  mcidents,and  reminiscences, 
to  begin  it  is  to  feel  its  lure  and  to  read  it 
to  the  end. 

WAR  BOOKS 

Amerioan  Poilu  (An).  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 


Anierica*8  Day.    By  Igmatius  Phayre. 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Dodd, 


This  book  desc^ribes  America  during  the 
three  years  preceding  1917,  when  public 
opinion  here  was  advancing  from  a  condi- 
tion of  ignorance  or  indifference  concern- 
ing the  war  to  one  of  indignation.  While 
the  author's  style  is  much  too  diffuse,  while 
his  language  is  sometimes  extravagant  and 
his  book  would  g^ain  greatly  by  condensa- 
tion, it  is  worth  reading,  as  the  opinion  of 
an  Englishman  who  has  the  advantage  of 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS . 

The  Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible 

A  GENTLE  CYNIC 

Beiat  the  Book  of  Eceledastos 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW.  Jr..  Ph.D..  LLJ>. 

Author  of  ^*  The  War  and  the  Bagdad  RaUtcay;"  etc, 
A  ddigfatfully  human  book  on  tite  Omar  Khayyun  of  th« 
BU>le  with  an  exact  tranalation  of  the  original  text.  How  it 
came  to  be  written  and  who  wrote  it  (and  it  waa  not  Solo- 
mon), why  additiona  were  made  to  the  original  text  and  the 
wh<»e  intereating  atoiy  ia  here  given.  A  delig^tfnl  c^mmI- 
tion  of  that  "  onoomfortable  interrogation  mark,'*  the  flrat 
author  who  wrote  under  a  nom  de  plume. 

Small 4to.  $2.00Mt 

THE  SOUL  OF 
ANN  RUTLEDGE 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln'a  RooMnco 
By  BERNIE  BABCOCK 

n^  remarkable  novel,  baaed  upon  the  true  at<»y  ot  Abra- 
ham Linooln*a  early  lore  affair,  revirea  In  the  pioneer  aetthi^ 
of  tlie  timea  one  of  the  rarest  and  moat  exqniaite  love 
atories  in  hiatory.  The  at<»y  of  Iinooln*8  romance  haaaofver 
before  been  told.  Frontiapiece  In  color  by  Oayle  Hoeldna. 
SLSOnot.  ReadyhiApril 

WILD  YOUTH 

AND  ANOTHER 

By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

"It  haa  a  can  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reaoh  heaiU 
no  longer  young.  It  haa  a  druaatic  tnteoaity  that  eaunrea 
iUabtttyto  capture  the^imaginrtfanand^hokl  the  read^ 
'    It  ia  the 


.qpellbonnd. 


the  tale  cf  a  writer  who  Iwa  had  a  fredli 
with  a  dearer  viirion  and 


wly,  atinln^  atimulated.**— PikitodMpAMi 
rreu.  Four  iUnatimtkna.  fl.SOaat 

THE  DIAMOND  PIN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Hofanea  of  American  Hotlon, 
the  irropieaaibiB  "  Itbi^,"  and  the  lovely  Iiia  Cljde  beoome 
Involvea  In  a  cnrkma  and  inexpUoable  mnteiy— the  oat- 
come  of  a  piaotksal  Joke  played  by  a  wfafaurfoal  old  lady. 
Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play  their  parte  In  thia  clever 
atoiy.  Frontiapieoe  in  color >y  Qayle  tfoakina.    $U5B«t 

THE  RED  SIGNAL 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL  LUTZ 

Author  of  *^  The  Enchanted  Bam** 
A  real  American  girl  outwita  a  band  of  apiea  and  agenta  for 
deatmcycm  in  tlua  country.  It  is  a  bre^hleaa  and  exciting 
yarn.  PechMW  the  flneat  tondi  ia  the  baofaie*a  gvadbal  for- 
getfulneaacfaelf  andaafetyaaaherealisea  how  her  ooontry 
canbeaerved.  Frootiq>iece  in  oolor.  $1,35  net 

HIDDEN  TREASURE 

A  Story  of  Modona  Farming 
By  JOHN  THOMAS  SIMPSON 

Thia  ia  above  all  an  intenaely  intereating  atoiy  for  bqra,  bat 
written  with  the  diatinet  purpose  cf  Jniyiring  hoju  with  the 
"  back  to  the  iarm  "  idea,  and  alao  to  point  out  to  ooontry 
boya  the  great  ooaunerdal  poaalbilitiea  right  at  home. 

Frontiq>iece  and  16  ilhutratlcoa.  $1.50  net 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL 
Vke-Preaident  Hiomaa  A.  Ediaon,  Inc. 

Selling  ia  an  art  everyone  In  boaineaa  ahould  oolttvate  we 
all  have  aomething  to  aell.  l%e  author  haa  packed  in  thii 
email  vohime  concrete  and  ocmatructive  advice  on  all  phaoca 
of  aaleamanahip,  all  the  ina  and  outa  of  the  adler'a  art  toU 
in  a  humoroua  iJid  pointed  way  which  makea  it  unforgetablr. 
Ilhutrated.  $1.50  net 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By  C.  B.  FAIRCHILD.  Jr. 

Prepared  under  the  Direct  Superviaion  of  T.  E.  Mirx«ir«  of 

the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company. 
Thia  addition  to  Lippinoott^a  Training  Seriea  preaenta  a  very 
broad  view  of  the  problems  confrontteg  thoae  engaged  in  the 
electric  nUlway  buflhie88,and  at  the  aune  time  it  abonnda  in 
auggeative  details  and  prindplea  for  thoee  who  wiah  to  pot 
into  operation  the  moat  recent  develoinnenta. 

Ibnstrated.  $1.80  not 

THE  FINE  ART  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  PAUL  L.  ANDERSON 

Thia  new  book  will  be  heartily  wdoomed  by  camera  wotkns, 
as  it  sets  forth  the  underlying  principles  of  art  In  ao  far  as 
they  can  be  apjdied  to  photography. 

2A  Olustratiooa.  Frontispieoe.  $2.80  SMt 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA   frankun's  college 

By  HORACE  MATHER  UPPINCOTT 

The  complete  history  of  the  University  haa  never  been  com- 

piled  before  this.  In  this  handsomely  illustrated  volume  the 

alumni  secretary  teUs  its  origin  and  career  during  178  years. 

22  illustrations.  Limited  edition.  Octavo.  $2.80  net 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  CO. 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHU 
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He  Knows  Alaska! 

C  S.  Hall  Young  ^was  among  the 
first  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  on  the  thrilUng  dash 
to  reach  the  Klondike.    His  new  book 

Adventures  in  Alaska 

contains  ezperienoefl  both  wide  and  raried  which  he 
relates  witn  zest  and  vigor.  His  stories  in  no  way 
snfper  in  oompariaon  with  those  invented  by  writers 
of  popular  fiction,  and  have  the  added  onality  of 
being  the  record  of  genuine  experiences  ana  personal 
adventures  in  the  frozen  North,      iltam,  SI.  25  nmt 

5.  HALL   YOUNG'S  OTHER  BOOKS 

The  Klondike  Clan  #//as.  si.so  nmt 
Alaska  Days  with  John  Mair  st.ss  nmt 


NOW  READY! 

g^h  Edition.     Rmvimmd  aud  Entargmd, 
\J  Many  Nmw  illumtrationa.    $1.25  nmt 

FOCH   MAN 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHUN 


WITH  THE  AID  OF 
Ueat.  Cot  Raquin  of  Foch'a  Staff 

"  Renders  a  naeful,  timeh 

a  nuurekras  tal ^  ^' 

Mcratof  Fooh'i 


naeful,  timely  and  important  lerrice.  It  ia 
tale,  and  diacloaes  to  toe  obaerrant  mind  the 
ih'a  marreloua  ancoeaa.'*— JtTeu^  York  Tritnme 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

HEW  YORK;  158  Sit  A^.  CHICACOt  17  W.  WabaA  A^. 

The  New  Books  (Continued) 
looking  at  America's  share  in  the  war  from 
a  somewhat  detached  standpoint. 

Force  Supreme  (The).    By  Walter  Wellroan. 
The  Geoi^  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

The  stake  of  the  late  war,  as  Mr.  Well* 
man  says,  was  the  type  of  civilization  tlie 
world  is  to  have  hereafter.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  won  the  war.  We  must  now  work 
out  the  will  of  a  triumphant  world.  That 
must  he  done  hy  the  master  peoples,  and  it 
must  he  done  hy  the  law  of  association — a 
world  organized,  a  world  of  co-operation, 
a  world  which  will  recog^ze  and  act  upon 
the  truth  that  a  wrong  to  any  memher  of 
the  coram  unity  is  a  wrong  to  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  WeUman's  suggestions  are  inter- 
esting. 

Valley  of  Vision  (The).    Bj  Henry  van  Drke. 
lUoBtrated.    Charles   Sonbner*t   Sons,    New 
York. 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  delicate  art  has  made 
out  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  war  a 
volume   that    will   attract    many  readers 
whose  appetite  for  ordinary  war  stories  is 
by  this  time  satiated.  In  aadition,  there  are 
here  some  dream  stories  that  are  quite  un- 
usual in  their  charm. 

IVar  Diary  of  a  Diplomat  (The).  By  Lee 
Meriwether.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Meriwether  is  well  known  as  a  lively 
narrator  and  commentator  on  men  and 
things  seen*  It  must  he  ahout  thirty  years 
ago  that  his  book  "A  Tramp  Trip"  told 
how  he  saw  £urope  on  fifty  cents  a  day. 
Lately  he  saw  it  m  war  time  as  a  special 
assistant  to  our  Ambassador  in  France. 
He  had  ouite  unusual  experiences,  and,  as 
usual  wifn  him,  talked  with  laborers  and 
peasants,  studied  industry  and  life  closely, 
And  has  amusing  and  oda  stories  to  relate. 

EDUCATIONAL 
3IO€lem   Punctuation.    By  Qeorgpe  Snromey, 
Jr.   The  Oxford  University  Preaa^  New  York. 

This  is  an  admirable  treatise,  worthy  to 
f«tand   on   the  shelf  with  that  well-known 


THE   OUTLOOK 

classic  on  the  subject,  Wilson's  *<  Treatise 
on  English  Punctuation,"  and  timely  as  a 
supplement  to  Wilson's  somewhat  obsoles- 
cent system.  It  is  a  book  for  critical  stu- 
dents rather  than  for  casual  readers,  and 
will  well  repa^  careful  examination  by 
authors  and  printers. 

Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in 
America  (The).  By  Georiere  Philip  Krapp. 
The  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.    ' 

"  Wherever  a  question  of  choice  between 
two  pronunciations  arises,  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  making  a  choice  after  the 
facts  are  once  known.  It  is  the  province  of 
a  book  like  this  to  show  students  how  they 
may  become  sure  of  their  facts,  not  to 
make  their  choices  for  them."  So  says  the 
author.  The  extremely  interesting  and  ju- 
dicious conclusions  of  his  book  require  real 
study  on  the  reader's  part  to  make  them 
valuable,  on  account  of  tne  somewhat  cabar 
listic  system  of  phonetic  symbols  used. 
When  these  are  mastered,  the  book  will 
prove  a  gold  mine  for  orthoepists. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
American  Year  Book  (The).    A  Record  of 

Events  and  Proeress.  1918.    Edited  by  Francis 

G.  Wickwire,  B.A.,   B.Sc.    D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  New  York. 
Dwellers  in  Arcady.  By  Albert  Bkrelow  Paine. 

lllostrated.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Here  is  a  pleasantly  written  account  of 
the  reclaiming  of  an  abandoned  farm  by 
fortunate  people  who  found  only  happiness 
in  their  venture.  There  are  touches  of 
humor  in  the  book,  with  many  attractive 
pictures,  and  "  Dwellers  in  Arcady  "  will 
oe  read  with  interest  by  the  many  people 
who  long  for  a  home  in  the  *'  real  country." 
Farmer  and  the  New  Day  (The).  By  Eenyon 

L.   Butterfield.     The    Maomillan   Company, 

New  York. 

Every  thoug^htful  farmer  will  find  in- 
formation and  inspiration  in  this  book,  and 
if  our  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  public 
men  generally    would  read  it  -  their  eyes 
might  be  opened  to  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  programme  on  the  part  of  legislators 
in  establishing  agriculture  on  a  better  basis 
in  the  productive  activities  of  the  Nation. 
Here  are  two  pregnant  sentences  of  the 
author's :  "  The  war  has  revealed  a  vacant 
chair  at  the  Nation's    council-table — the 
chair  of  the  farmer.  ,  .  .  Collective  action 
of  farmers  must  replace  the  futile  aims  of 
single-handed  endeavor." 
Woman  Question  (The).    By  Ellen  Key,  G.  L. 
Dickinson,  and  Others.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  T.  R.  Smith.   (The  Modem  Library  of  the 
World^B  Best  Books.)  Boni  &  Liverisrht,  Inc., 
New  York. 

How  to  Sell  Your 
Real  Bstate 

Any  Kind — Anywhere 

I  f^  cash  for  my  prop- 
erty in  less  than  two  weeks. 
Made  sale  myself  so  had 
no  commission  to  pay.  You 
(»n  do  the  saipe  with  The 
Simplex  Plans  for  Selling 
Real  Estate.  No  matter 
where  located,  these  prno- 
tioal,  scientific  plans  will 
show  yon  how  to  sell  your  property — quickly  and  for 
cash — without  employing  agents  or  paying  commis- 
sions. Investigate  at  once. 
Learn  how  easy  you  can 
use  the  Simplex  Plans, 
just  as  I  did,  to  sell 
your  real,  estate.  Write 
today  (a  postal  will  do)  to 

The  Simplex  Co. 

D«9t.  47. 1123  BfMJwsy.  R.  T. 

Th«x  will  Mnd  you  full  partio- 
ul.ini  irithout  cost  orohligatton. 


Quick  Resulu  I 

**Sold  for  cmah*  in  10 
days.  Recommeud  your 
methods."  Wm.  If.  Catt- 
land,  JiasM.  •'  Your  method 
sold  my  farm  for  cash."— 
Mr».  L.  A.  ChUdt,  Minn. 
"  8okl  my  propertr.  Your 
plan  is  auickest'I  ever 
saw."  —  Johnxon  String. 
y.  J.  *  Sold  my  hoti«l 
for  SV375  "— f?.  /.  Stnc- 
a,i.  III. 
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Doran  Books 

JELLICOE 

THE  GRAND  FLEET,  1914-1916;  lU 
Creation,  DerelopmeBt  mnd  Work.  By 
ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELUCOE,  of 
Scapa.  ''Admiral  Jellicoo't  book  it  a 
tonic,  spiritual,  moral,  mental,  and  even 
physical/'— Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  U.S.N. 
OctaTo.  Net,  $6.00 

GIBBS 

THE  WAY  TO  VICTORY:  VoL  I,  The 
Menace;  Vol.  II,  The  Repulse.  By 
PHILIP  GIBBS.  This  great  panorama 
of  the  war,  drawn  by  the  most  widely- 
read  writer  on  the  great  conflict. 

Maps.  2  Vols.  OctaTo.  Net,  $5.00 

MAURICE 

FORTY  DAYS  IN  1914.  By  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  B.  MAU- 
RICE.  Tfce  true  story  of  how  the  war 
was  won  when  the  Huns  failed  at  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Mame. 

Maps.  8to.  Net,  $2.00 

McKEEVER 

MAN  AND  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY. 
By  WILUAM  A.  McKEEVER.  A  new 
plan  for  social  reconstruction,  as  radical 
as  the  Copernican  theory  in  its  day. 

12mo.  Net,  $1.35 

DANIELS 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  NATION.  By 
JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Secretary  of  the 
NaTy.  A  Tirid  and  official  account  of 
our  navy  at  work.         12mo.  Net,  $2.00 

CHESTERTON 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  interpreta- 
tions of  American  history  OTor  written 
by  a  foreigner.  12mo.   Net,  $2.50 

MOORE 

AIMERICAN  BUSINESS  IN  WORLD 
MARKETS.  By  JAMES  T.  M.  MOORE. 
A  surrey  of  the  wonderful  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  to  American  busi- 
12mo.  Net,  $2.00 


PEARSON 

VICTORY  OVER  BUNDNESS.  By  SR 
ARTHUR  PEARSON.  This  bUnd  Eng- 
lishman explains  the  methods  so  suc- 
cessfully used  in  his  school  for  blind 
soldiers.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

NICOLL 

REUNION  IN  ETERNITY.  By  SIR  WM. 
ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  The  sorrowing 
and  bereaTed  will  find  comfort  and  as- 
surance in  Dr.  NicoU's  rarely  beautiful 
Tolume.  1 2mo.  Net,  $  1 .  50 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY^ 
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"SEVENTEEN-YEAR   LOCUSTS"   DUE   IN   1919 

BY   ROBERT  H.    MOULTON 


THE  most  interestine  insect  in  Uie 
world  will  be  seen  Uiis  summer,  per- 
haps in  very  large  numbers,  over 
large  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
sect referred  to  is  the  periodical  cicada, 
conmionly  miscalled  the  seventeen-year 
locust,  to  which  some  mystery  has  always 
been  attached  and  around  which  many 
superstitions  have  gathered.  The  name 
seventeen-year  locust  is  incorrect  in  at 
least  two  particulars:  First,  it  is  not  a 
locust  at  all,  that  name  being  properly  ap- 
plied only  to  members  of  the  grasshopper 
family  ;  and,  second,  while  it  has  a  seven- 
teen-year period,  it  also  lias  a  thirteen-year 
])enod.  It  has  so  long  been  called  by  the 
name  of  locust,  however,  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  divesting  it  of  that  incorrect  appellation. 
The  periodical  cicada  spends  either  sev- 
teen  or  thirteen  years,  lacking  a  few  weeks, 
in  slow  development  underground.  Then 
millions  of  individuals  attain  maturity  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  and  emerge  for 


protection  can  be  employed  that  will  save  the 
young  and  tender  stock  from  serious  injury. 

While  the  periodical  cicada  appears  m 
some  portion  of  the  United  States  in  almost 
every  year,  the  1919  swarm  is  expected  to 
be  one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  it  will  in- 
clude the  largest  brood  of  the  seventeen- 
year  family  and  a  small  brood  of  the  thir- 
teen-year family.  There  are  thirty  broods 
in  all.  The  year  1868  was  the  greatest 
locust  year  in  history.  In  that  year  Brood 
19,  the  largest  of  the  thirteen-year  broods, 
appeared  in  conjunction  with  Brood  10,  Uie 
two  combining  to  make  an  unprecedented 
infestation.  The  coincidence  of  the  largest 
seventeen-vear  brood  with  a  smaller  Uiir- 
teen-year  brood  this  year  will  hardly  bring 
about  conditions  approaching  those  of  1868. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  long  kept  close  check  on  all 
the  broods  of  both  races,  and  is  able  to  say 
with  accuracy  just  when  and  over  what 
territory  any  brood  will  appear.  The  work 


THE  SEVENTBKNYKAR  LOCUST 
a,  adult ;  6,  same,  side  view ;  c,  shed  pupal  skin.  About  1 H  times  natural  size 


a  noisy  and  strenuous  existence  above 
frouna,  terminating  in  exhaustion  and 
ueatli  after  about  five  weeks.  During  tliat 
period  the  femliles  lay  their  eggs  by  chis- 
eling grooves  in  the  small  branches  of 
trees.  This  results  in  apparently  great 
damage  to  forest,  orchard,  and  other  trees, 
but  the  fear  aroused  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  real  damage  likely  to  be  done.  This  fear 
appears  to  have  existed  with  the  savages, 
and  has  remained  with  their  civilized  suc- 
cessors notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
cicada  has  been  under  investigation  for 
well  over  two  hundred  years,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  swarms  is  foretold  by 
entomologists  as  accurately  as  eclipses  of 
the  moon  are  foretold  by  astronomers. 

Upon  every  appearance  of  large  brooils 
of  the  cicada  fear  is  aroused  that  trees  will 
be  destroyed.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  ground  for  such  a  fear.  The  number 
of  the  insects  is  so  tremendous  that  one 
can  hardly  understand  how  they  can  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  young  and  tender 
oranches  of  me  trees  without  Killing  them. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  have  been 
outbreaks  of  cicadas  in  some  sections  of 
the  United  States  in  most  of  the  years 
since  this  country  was  discovered  and  tliat 
no  very  great  damage  has  ever  been  done. 
Very  young  fruit  trees  sometimes  are  killed 
or  seriously  injured,  but  little  or  no  per- 
manent injury  is  done  to  forest  trees  or 
mature  trees  of  any  kind,  and  measures  of 


of  classifying  and  locating  the  various 
broods  with  their  periods  of  recurrence 
began  a  long  while  ago  and  was  attended 
for  some  time  with  considerable  confusion. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  period 
of  recurrence  was  seventeen  years,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  an 
outbreak  that  failed  to  coincide  with  any 
possible  seventeen-year  period,  and  investi- 
gators were  getting  different  results,  with 
periods  apparently  ranging  all  the  way 
irom  ten  years  to  seventeen  years.  All  this 
work  was  done  on  the  assumption  that  all 
periodical  cicadas  were  alike,  and  the  rec- 
ords were  getting  decidedly  snarled  before 
the  discovery  that  the  tliirteen-year  family 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  seventeen- 
year  family.  The  honor  of  this  discoverv 
belongs  to  Dr.  D.  L.  Phares,  an  indepena- 
ent  investigator  of  Woodville,  Mississippi, 
who,  on  M&y  17, 1845,  published  an  article 
in  which  he  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
thirteen-year  race.  The  fact  was  definitely 
accepted  in  1869,  the  year  following  the 
greatest  locust  outbreak,  when  Dr.  B.  D. 
Walsh  and  Professor  C.  V.  Riley  recoi-ded 
the  investigations  that  became  tne  basis  of 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  two  broods  due  this  year  are  Brood 
10,  which  belongs  to  the  seventeen-year 
family,  and  Brood  18,  which  belongs  to  the 
thirteen-year  family.  The  former  will  ap- 
pear mostly  in  Northern  temtory  and  the 


— and  you  won't  mistake  a  pea- 
cock for  a  nightingale  or  an  ordinary 
talking  machine  for  a  jeweled  Pathe. 

Listen  to  the  Pathe  with  the  Sap- 
phire BaO  and  all-wood  violin  tone 
chamber.  You  hear  every  note — 
every  word  clearly,  distincdy,  no 
scratching  metallic  sounds.  You  can- 
not help  being  impressed  with  the 
Pathe  superiority  in  tone  when  you 
buy  with  your  ears. 

Your  eyes  will  see  the  tiny 
(hand-polished)  Sapphire  Ball  gliding 
smoothly  round  and  round  without 
wearing  or  cutting  the  groove. 

See  it  rubbed  across  the  record — 
children  often  do  this — without  hurt- 
ing it  And  remember^  no  needles 
to  change. 

See  the  beautifully  finished  cab- 
inets of  selected  woods. 

Even  if  you  buy  with  your  eyes — 
you  will  see  many  advantages  in  the 
Pathe  Instrument  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  talking  machine. 

Go  to  the  Pathe  dealer  nearest 
your  home  and  hear  the  tone  of  an 
instrument  as  clear  as  the  song  of  a 
nightingale,  in  a  cabinet  as  big  and 
beautiful  as  a  peacock. 


PHONOGRAPH 

PATHE    FRERES    PHONOGRAPH    CO. 

Eugem  A'  tVldmann,  *Pres. 

BrooUyn.  N.  Y. 

The  Path^Fr^iet  Pkooocraph  Company.  Ltinitod.  Toioiilo.Cut. 


J 


WUUam  aud  Mary  Art 
Model— American  walnut 
flniBh— Patli^  perfect  tone 
control ;  Path^  reproSuc- 
er,  Sapphire  baU ;  Uni- 
verad  tone  arm ;  rich 
metid  trimming ; 
sQent  motor 
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*'  Sevenieen-YearLoeugts^'Duein  1919  (Continued) 
latter  in  Southern  territory.  The  whole  or 
portions  of  twenty  States  are  included 
within  this  ran^.  The^  are  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Fennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a 
little  hard  to  understand,  however,  how  the 
insect  can  play  a  very  important  engage- 
ment in  some  of  these  States  without  gettmg 
into  neutral  territory,  such  as  the  States 
immediately  adjoining. 

The  seventeen-year  pest  has  disregarded 
so  many  of  the  accepted  ethics  of  warfare 
in  the  past  three  or  four  thousand  years 
that  a  little  thing  like  violating  neutral 
territory  would  not  be  expected  to  give  it 
any  more  concern  than  the  ruthless  shoot- 
ing u^  of  Belgium  jgave  ex- Kaiser  William 
and  his  gray-suitea  cicadas  in  human  form. 
But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  cicada  that  he 
lets  you  know  when  he  is  coming,  and  gives 
you  ample  time  to  arrange  your  defenses. 

LiUitnde  does  not  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  time  for  ihe  emergence 
of  the  insects.  This  ranges  from  the  last 
week  in  May  to  the  first  in  June.  About 
tliis  time  the  woods  and  orchards  will  be 
resounding  with  the  shrill  drums  of  the 
insects,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  where 
the  brood -MS  ^wi^-  repsesented  will  be 
studded  with  the  cast  skins  deposited  by 
the  industrious  and  noisy  little  workers. 
Trees  that  exude  gummy  substances,  such 
as  pines  and  cedars,  are  generally  avoided 
by  the  cicada  when  it  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  egg[8.  In  the  orchard  the  apple  tree  is 
the  prime  favorite,  with  the  peach  and  pear 
in  close  order,  though  all  the  others,  and 
even  the  grape  vines,  are  pounced  upon. 

The  ^uttin^  out  of  young  orcharas  this 
spring  18.  to  oe  discouraged,  according  to 
experts.  Such  plantings  should  be  deferred 
until  fall,  when  danger  from  the  great 
cicada  swarm  wiU  be  past ;  and  voung  trees 
already  planted  should  not  oe  pruned. 
Some  otner  ameliorative  measures  are 
recommended,  such  as  hand-picking  the 
insects  from  young  trees,  sprays  at  the 
time  of  emergence,  and  whitewashing  of 
trees  at  the  banning  of  the  laying  period, 
which  is  around  July  1. 

One  of  the  suj>erstitions  connected  with 
the  periodical  cicada  is  the  notion  among 
some  people  that  they  could  identify  the 
cry  of  the  insect  as  a  resemblance  to  the 
pronuBciadon  of  the  name  Pharaoh,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  who  so  relentlessly  per- 
secuted the  ancient  Jews.  Attention  has 
also  been  called  to  the  dark  bars  that 
occur  on  the  fihny  wings  of  the  insect  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  <<W,"  which  to 
many  used  to  mean  that  the  coming  of  the 
pests  was  a  forerunner  of  war.  Since, 
iiowever,  the  coming  outbreak  will  arrive 
just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  war, 
some  new  calamity  will  evidently  have  to 
be^ suggested  this  time. 

There  have  always  been  reports  of  death 
caused  bv  the  sting  of  the  cicada,  despite 
the  fact  tnat  the  insect  has  no  sting  and  no 
means  for  infecting  any  one.  The  cicada 
ha«  a  bill,  and  what  is  termed  an  oviposi- 
tor, the  organ  in  which  the  eggs  are  stored 
during  the  process  of  development.  Ento- 
mologists long  ago  dispelleci  the  popular 
fancy  that  there  was  any  fight  or  poison  in 
the  cicada  or  that  his  mission  in  life  was 
other  than  to  cut  into  trees  to  find  lodg- 
ment for  the  eggs  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  line  of  succession  of  tlie  thirteen  and 
nerenteen  vear  tribes. 


lUuor  blade  magnifi^l 


DoNT  Let  Your  Razor 
Abuse  Your  Face 

THE  cutting  edge  of  every  razor— " ordinary  "  or  "safety  "— •  consists  of  micro- 
scopic teeth.  Magnified  1000  times  these  teeth  look  like  the  teeth  of  a  cross- 
cut saw.   See  illustration  above. 

Now,  rust  forms  on  these  teeth.  This  makes  the  blade  dull— makes  it "  pull  *• 
and  hurt  your  face. 

You  don't  wipe  any  "safety"  or  "ordinary  "  razor  blade  dry  enough  to  prevent 
this  "surface  rusting."  Apply  3-in-One  shaving  oil  before  and  after  shavmg.  3-in-One 
positively  prevents  rust  on  any  metal. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  a  perfect  shave:  Moisten  your  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  a  few  drops  o£  3-in-One.    Draw  razor  blade  between  them. 
Then  if  an  "  ordinary  "  razor,  strop  in  the  usual  way,  first  putting 
a  few  drops  on  the  strop.  You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
keen  edge  that  comes  so  quickly  and  shaves  so  perfecUy. 

After  shaving,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  oiling.  That  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  any  rust  forming  between  shaves.  3-in-One  makes 
the  razor  slip  over  the  face  "slick  and  smooth."  Also  prevents 
the  soap  from  burning  or  smarting  after  even  a  close  shave. 
3-in-One  shaving  oil  has  a  delicate,  agreeable  odor. 

You  can  get  3-in-One  at  any  good  drug,  hardware  or  general 
store.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c,  25c  and  50c  in 
bottles ;  also  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  3-IN-ONE  FOR  YOU 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  generous  free  sample.  Also  the  scientific 
*'  Razor  Saver  **  circular.  Write  this  very  day  and  prove  these  things 
for  your  own  self. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  AER.  Broadway  New  York 


YOUR   WANTS 


in  every  line  of  household,  educational,  business,  or  personal  service— domestic  workers,  teachers, 
nurses,  Dusiness  or  prof essional  assistants,  etc.,  etc. — ^whether  yo.u  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situa- 
tion, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have 
some  article  to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  many 
others.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  order  Wank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.   Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 

THfe  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Even  if  you  shave  daily.  Hinds 
Cream  will  give  the  skin  a  soft,  smooth, 
comfortable  feeling,  and  free  it  of  irritation 
from  soap  or  a  close  shave.    Its  use  invigorates 
and  refines  the  skin,  bringing  an  improved  appear- 
ance to  men's  complexions.       Refreshingly  cool 
relief  follows  its  use  on  sunbumed  skin,  and  healing 
quickly    follows.       The    new    non-leakable    cap 
makes  the  bottle  ideal  for  travelers*  use. 


HtriDS' 


Bt  sure  to  enelote  stamps  wilh  your  reouesi. 

:.  BolfiCoid  and  DUappearing  Cream  4c.  7 

Soap  8c.  Sample  Face  Pouoder  2c.,  Trial  Size  15c.  Attractive  IVeek-erid  Box  50c. 


SAMPLES:  . 

Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearir^ 


__.  ..^ Hindi  Honey  and 

'ream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Trialcake 


Hiait  CrMM  ToiWt  N«cc«riU«i  art  Mlliat  cVerrwlMrc. 
•r  will  b*  Bailtd.  postp«M  ta  U.  S.  A.,  fron  L«b«rmt»ry. 


A.  S.  HINPS 


257  WMt  Str««t 


Portland.  Maine 


mhinds^Cream 
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McCutcheorfs 

Italian  and  Japanese 
Linens 


Swiiian  Lancheon  Sei 

of  2 5  pieces  ^I 10  Set 

Sei  of  3?  pieceji  $147*50 


CEVERAL  shipments  of  Fancy  Linens  for  dining  room 

and  bedroom  have  just  been  received  from  Italy.  Among 

them  many  choice  pieces   suitable   for  Wedding  Gifts 


Tma  and   Lancheon  Clothe  from 

one  to  one  and  a  half  yards  square^ 

110.50  to  55.00  each. 

Napkma  14x14  inches  square 

118.00  to  50.00  dozen. 

Searfa  for  Sideboards  and  Serving 
Tables,  also  Chiffonier  and  Dress- 
ing Table  covers  in  styles  that  are 
different  and  unusual 

$4.50  to  75.00  each. 


LMtnchmon  Seta  both  in  square  and 
oblong  shapes  in  a  beautiful  range 
of  patterns.  25  piece  square  sets 
123.50  to  95.00  Set.  Oblong  Sets  have 
12  mats  and  table  runner. 

$31.50  to  86.50  Set. 

Siciiian  Obiong  Sete,  1  Doz.  Mats 
and  20x54  in.  Runner  $152.50. 

Sicilian  Ohiong  Sete,  l^Doz.  Mats 
and  20x60  in.  Runner  $167.50. 


We  have  also  received  a  shipment  of  fine  Japanese 
Mosaic  work  many  months  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
embargo.    These  are  offered  at  old  prices. 

Tea  dothe  in  three  designs  with  Napkins  to  match,  36x36  inches  $7.50, 45x45 
inches  $12.00, 54x54  inches  $16.50  each.  14x14  inch  Napkins$10.00  per  dozen. 

Scar^  20x36  in.  $3.75,  20x45  in.  $4.25,  20x54  in.  $4.75,  20x63  in.  $S2S. 

Tea  CfoeAc  36x36  in.  two  designs  $5.50.  Napkine  14x14  in.  to  match  $7.50  doz. 


MAIL'  ORDER  SERVICE  :  Any  of  the  tmrthan- 
dist  inscribed  or  illustraUd  above  may  be  ordered  unlh 
complete    satisfacticti   through  our  mail  order  saz'ice. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


KtC-  Trade  Mark  ^ 


m 
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30  April 

BY  THE  WAY 

The  German  peace  envoys  are,  it  is  re- 
ported, to  be  housed  at  V  ersailles  in  the 
charming  Hdtel  des  R^ervoirs,  once  the 
home  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  In  this 
same  hotel,  in  1871,  Bismarck  and  von 
Moltke  lived  while  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  Franco-German  War  were  being 
conducted.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
hotel's  sta£P  retain  vivid  memories  of  those 
days  of  humiliation  for  France  and  for 
themselves.  Their  hour  of  triumph  has 
certainly  arrived. 

Speaking  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
half  a  century  ago,  a  subscriber  indulges 
in  this  reminiscence :  ^'  My  earliest  impres- 
sion of  the  Germans  was  that  tiiey  were 
heavy  consumers  of  beer.  As  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  I  was  walking  one  morning  in  1871 
in  the  streets  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with 
my  father.  A  nuin  passed  crying  in  sten- 
torian tones,  ^  Extra !  Emperor  Napoleon 
Surrenders  at  Sedan  !*  My  father  stopped 
him  and  bought  a  paper.  *  It  is  true,  my 
bo^/  he  said  to  me.  <  This  is  a  great  his- 
toric day.  To-niffht  there  will  be  ereat 
rejoicing  amongr  flie  many  Germans  here. 
Their  beer  garaens  will  be  full  of  noisy, 
shoutings  drinking  men  and  women.'  And 
they  were.  But  little  did  Uiose  triumphant 
revelers  realize  that  some  of  them  might 
live  to  see  the  day  when  Bismarck's  work 
would  be  completely  undone  in  their  old 
home  and  their  sacred  beer  would  be  ban- 
ished from  their  adopted  country  !  What 
have  they  or  their  descendants  left  to  live 
for?*» 

The  "  comics  "  in  the  daily  papers  are 
frequently  banal  and  sometimes  foolish; 
but  occasionally  one  has  point  and  humor ; 
this,  for  instance,  from  the  New  York 
"  World  :*•  Jeff—"  I'm  against  this  League 
of  Nations."  Mutt— "Why?  Political  rea- 
sons?" "No;  musical  reasons."  "What 
do  you  mean  ?"  *f  I  mean  this  :  It  took  me 
forty-two  years  to  learn  to  sing  *  My  Ck>un- 
try,  'tis  of  Thee,'  and  now  we'll  have  to  learn 
to  sing  '  Our  Countries,  'tis  of  Those  ' !" 

Trees  are  to  be  planted  in  an  Avenue  of 
Victory  in  Brooklyn  as  a  memorial  to 
fallen  soldiers  and  sailors.  Elach  tree  will 
bear  a  plate  giving  the  name  of  Uie  man 
in  whose  memory  the  tree  is  planted.  The 
cost  of  the  tree,  eight  dollars,  is  contributed 
by  friends  or  relatives,  while  the  city's 
Fark  Department  will  plant  and  care  for 
the  tree  and  provide  the  name  plate. 

He  was  an  airman,  says  the  London 
"  Sphere ;"  one  of  the  kind  who  are  not 
loquacious  about  their  exploits.  She  tried 
to  draw  him  out,  with  this  result:  She: 
"What  does  it  feel  like  to  fly  ?"  He :  "  Oh, 
rippin'."  She  (after  a  barren  pause):  "Good 
floor  last  niffht  at  the  dance  r  He :  "  Top- 
pin'.'*  AnoUier  pause,  then— She:  "  TeU 
me  about  Mesopotamia.  What  was  it 
like?"  He  (with  energy):  "Oh,  blotto  T 
This  last  bit  of  slang  is  perhaps  a  successor 
to  the  now  obsolescent  American  "  n.  g." 

The  famous  prison  of  old  Paris,  the 
Bastille,  was  well  guarded,  and  few  pris- 
oners ever  escaped  from  it  The  first  man 
who  broke  out,  according  to  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  Escapes,"  by  Tighe  Hopkins, 
was  the  Abb^  Count  de  Buquoit,  an  adven- 
turer of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  With  a  small  file  he  cut  die  grat- 
ings of  his  cell  window.  He  constructed  a 
ladder  from  the  wicker  casings  of  wine 
bottles,  eked  out  witli  scraps  of  sheets.  On 
a  dark  night  he  and  two  companions  de- 
scend?4^i4hjQ  ijwo^t  by  this  ladder.  His 
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By  the  Way  (Continued) 
companions  were  captured,  but  Buquoit 
evaded  the  sentries  and  made  good  his 
escape  to  Switzerland. 

During  the  war  the  road  over  the  Mont 
Genis  Pass  was  used  even  in  winter  by 
trains  of  motor  cars.  Several  thousand  men, 
it  is  said,  were  em^oyed  to  keep  the  Pass 
free  from  snow. .  The  travel  was  mainly 
between  Turin  and  Modane,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  Twenty-one  miles  of  this 
was  steady  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Pass, 
7,000  feet  up.  Many  thousands  of  cars,  it  is 
reported,  were  sent  from  Italy  to  France 
by  Uiis  route.  One  set  of  drivers  was 
kept  exclusively  for  ihe  most  difficult  part 
of  the  road. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  order,  it  is  announced,  providing 
that  a  moving-picture  firm  must  not  change 
the  name  of  an  old,  used  film  and  show  it 
aeain  unless  it  is  ^'  clearly,  definitely,  dis- 
tmctly,  and  unmistakably  made  known  to 
the  public  that  the  film  with  the  new  title 
is  an  old  one  reissued.  This  to  prevent  de- 
ception ;  for  probably  few  people  care  to  see 
a  film  twice.  Perhaps  "Cabiria,"  "Civili- 
zation," "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  a  few  others 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

What  is  the  most  interesting  country  in 
the  world  for  the  tourist  ?  The  question  was 
asked  recently  of  a  traveler  of  wide  experi- 
ence. ^If  I  could  wake  up  to-morrow 
morning  in  any  place  of  my  choice,"  he 
answer^,  **  it  would  be  Fgypt.  The  charm 
of  the  NUe  scenery,  the  &scination  of  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  picturesque  people 
that  one  meets  there,  combine  to  make 
Egypt  the  most  interesting  country  in  the 
world.  Besides,  do  you  know  that  Cairo 
has  more  *  double  stars '  in  Baedeker — that 
sign  of  a  first-class  wonder — ^than  Florence 
or  Venice,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  even 
London?" 

The  sale  at  a  New  York  book  auction, 
remarks  ^  The  Writer,"  of  a  copy  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  first  book,  "Tameriane," 
printed  in  Boston  in  1827,  for  $11,600— 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  Ameri- 
can book — and,  at  another  New  York  auc- 
tion, of  the  dedication  copy  of  Milton's 
*^  Comus  "  for  $1,425,  may  oe  encouraging 
to  modem  authors  by  showing  them  what 
sums  their  works  may  sell  for  a  century  or 
three  hundred  years  from  now. 

The  advantages  of  system  and  standard- 
ized methods  are  shown  in  die  getting  of 
meals  as  in  everything  else.  T<Me  cTndte 
meals  are  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  pre- 
pare than  h  la  earte  meals.  Hear  the 
** Railway  Age"  on  the  subject:  "Tlie 
traveler  cannot  g^et  as  good  a  meal  for 
$2.25  under  the  a  la  earte  system  as  he 
cooM  for  $1.25  with  the  table  d'hMe.  The 
able  dining'-car  steward  under  the  taMe 
^hdte  system  could  serve  dinner  to  more 
than  two  complete  cars  full  of  diners  with- 
out confusion,  with  the  food  well  cooked 
and  hot,  table  linen  clean  and  waiters  and 
cooks  unhurried.  This  is  not  possible,  ap- 
parently, under  the  h  la  carte  system." 

Whether  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Williamsville,  North  DfUcota, ''  Item  "  is  a 
bona  fide  apology,  or  only  the  work  of  die 
office  humorist,  it  has  originality : 

We  wish  to  apolog^  to  Mrs.  Orrille  Orer- 
holt.  In  onr  paper  last  week  we  had  as  a 
headline  ''  Mr*.  Oirerholt's  Big  Feet."  The 
word  we  ought  to  hare  niied  is  a  French  word, 
proDoonoed  the  nme  way,  but  spelled  **  fete." 
It  means  a  oelebration,  and  is  consideied  a 
very  tony  word. 
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ffiif^erm 


The  Universal  Varnish 

Supplied  clear  and  in  six  transparent  wood  colors       ^ 


Uni  vernisn 
is  furnished 
as  clear  var- 
nish and  in 
the  foilow- 
ing  transpar- 
ent colors; 

0ark  Oak 

if  a/mtt 
Green 


impervious  to  hot  water  as 
glass  or  china. 

WOODWORK  around  a  sink  ought 
to  be  the  most  sanitary  part  of  the 
house^ — and  is  often  the  least  so- 

Univernish  gives  it  a  surface  almost  as 
hard  as  glass— a  surface  which  boiling  water 
will  not  injure  or  turn  white^a  surface  you 
can  scrub  with  hot  water  and  soap— a  surface 
which  will  not  stain  or  offer  lodgment 
to  waste. 

And  how  a  smooth  Univernish  finish  in  kitchen, 
pantry  or  bath  tdoiht  does  save  work]  Sweeping  is 
easier*  Washing  floors  or  linoleum  varnished 
with  Univernish  is  hardly  any  work  at  all. 

Anyone  can  flow  on  a  coat  of  Univernish, 
Use  it  to  touch  up  worn  or  scarred  woodwork 
and  fltxjrs.  Univernish  is  as  necessarj^as  soap  lo 
modern  sanitary  housekeeping. 

Write  for  the  name  of  a  merchant  ^ho  sells 
Murphy  Univernish  and  for  our  brochure  *The 
Modern  Sanitary*  Kitchen/* 

Murphy  Vamish  Company 

f  ra  n  lit  n  A  tit  r/  A  >  tj^t   '  ^'"^ '  ^  ^^  *^f 

Nfw^ric  C'mr^no 
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WANT  $150,000 

We  want  good  puty  or  paitiea  to  inyest  with  tu  In  iiroflt- 
■ble  $1,000,000  centnO,  hlffh-claM  buUdinfc  enterpnae  in 
HinneapoliA.  We  are  experienced  and  reaponaible.  Can 
fumiah  beat  refereucea.  For  parttoalaraaddreaa  2&1,  Outlook. 


Make 

Bran 

Likable 


Every  child  or  grown-up  should 
eat  some  bran  every  day.  Sys- 
tems often  clog  without  it  Bran  is 
Nature's  laxative. 

Then  why  serve  bran  food  which 
is  uninviting?  Why  not  Pettijohn's — 
a  luxury  dish  ? 

This  dish  is  ever  welcome.  It 
leads  to  sunnier  days.  You  will  never 
go  without  it  when  you  try  it  for  a 
week. 

pettyohr^ 

Rotted  Whmat'^2S<fo  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whoee  flavory  flakea  hide  '25 
per  cent  of  bran. 

Alao  Pettijolin'a  Flour  —  75  per  cent  fine 
patent  flour,  26  per  cent  bran.  Uae  like  Gntham 
flour  in  any  recipe.  (3059) 


MAN   TRAINING 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gross,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  League,  sends  us 
the  following  verses  wiw  this  statement : 

"  The  inclosed  poem  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  I  think  it  is  mighty  good  stuff. 
General  Leonard  Wood  thmks  so."  We 
may  add  that  The  Outlook  thinks  so. 

Some  good  judges  returning  from  Eu- 
rope have  said  that  our  citizen  soldiers  over 
there  are  not  sympathetic  with  a  policy  of 
universal  military  training  because  tneir 
experience  has  led  them  to  distrust  the 
militaristic  and  sometimes  despotic  char- 
acter of  "  re^lar  armies."  The  Universal 
Military  Tramin^  League  is  not  militaristic 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.   Its  object  is : 
To  secure  the  adoption  of  Federal  legisLation 
for  niuTersal  training^  for   preparedness.    To 
have  available  in  case  of  war  a  trained  citizen- 
resenre ;    the    training^   to    include  vocational 
training  and  instruction  in  civil  government, 
and  the  duties  of  American  dtizenahip. 

It  advocates  the  military  method  of 
training  to  accomplish  this  object  just  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  advocate  it  because  it  is 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  method  of 
enabling  laree  bodies  of  men  to  act  in  uni- 
son for  a  dehnite  end.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  rank 
and  file  in  our  National  Army  and  Navy 
tliat  their  life  in  the  training  camps  was  of 
immense  benefit  to  them  physically  and 
morally.  The  following  is  the  poem  which 
Mr.  Gross  sends  us : 

TO  THE  MEN   OP  AMERICA 

You  talk  of  your  breed  of  cattle, 

And  plan  for  a  higher  strain, 
You  double  the  food  of  the  pasture, 

You  heap  up  the  measure  of  grain ; 
You  draw  on  the  wit«  of  the  Nation 

To  better  the  barn  and  the  pen  ; 
But  what  are  you  doing,  my  brotliers. 

To  better  the  breed  of  men  ? 

You  boast  of  your  Morgans  and  Pleref  ords. 

Of  the  worth  of  a  calf  or  a  colt, 
And  scoff  at  the  scrub  and  the  mongrel. 

As  worthy  a  fool  or  a  dolt ; 
You  mention  the  points  of  your  roadster 

With  many  a  ^  wherefore  "  and  "  when,*' 
But,  ah,  are  you  conning,  my  brothers. 

The  worth  of  the  children  of  men  ? 

You  talk  of  your  roan-colored  fillv, 

Your  heifer  so  shapely  and  sleek ; 
No  place  shall  be  filled  m  your  stanchions 

By  stock  that's  unworthy  or  weak. 
But  what  of  the  stock  of  your  household  ? 

Have  they  wandered  beyond  your  ken  ? 
Oh,  what  is  revealed  in  the  round-up 

That  brands  the  daughters  of  men  ? 

And  what  of  your  boy?   Have  you  meas- 
ured 

His  needs  for  a  growing  J^ear  ? 
Does  your  mark  as  his  sire,  in  his  features. 

Mean  less  tlian  your  brand  on  a  steer  : 
Thoroughbred — tha£  is  your  watchword 

For  stable  and  pasture  and  pen ; 
But  what  is  your  word  for  the  homestead  ? 

Answer,  you  breeders  of  men  ! 

Miss  Rose  I'rumbull. 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


Have  Your  Eyes  Exatmned 

If  glasses  are  needed  ask  for 


Lieutenant  Edouard  Isaacs,  a  naval 
officer  who  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
and  escaped  from  a  prison  camp,  tells  of  an 
ingenious  plan  by  which  another  prisoner 
got  his  liberty.  This  man  had  a  parole  per- 
mit which  read,  "I  will  not  make  anv 
attempt  to  escape."  He  altered  this  to  "  1 
will  now  make  an  attempt  to  escape,'* 
boldly  handed  in  this  avowal  of  his  scheme  to 
get  his  liberty,  and  walked  out  of  the  camp ! 


Made  in  many  attractive 
styles,  they  are 

ComfoTtahle 

Efficient 

Fashionable 

In  any  style  of  Shur-on.  with 
or  without  Shelltex  Rims,  you 
always  get 

Quality     Beyond     Question 

at  no  greater  cast. 

Because  it  is  decidedly  to  your 
advantage  to  get  Shur-ons, 
look  for  the  name  stamped  in 
the  bridge  of  each  mounting. 
It  is  there  to  protect  you  and 
optical  dealers  who  want  to 
serve  your  best  interests. 

£.  KIrsteIn  Sons  Co. 

SoU  Manttfacturers  of  Sharon  Optical  Products 
Established  1864  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks'    Applianoe.    tiie 

modem  scientific  invention* the 

wonderful  new  discovery  * 

relieves  rupture,  will  be 

on  trial  No  obnoxious  sp 

or  pads.  ini.G.B.Mioo«s 

BrooW  Ruptmre  AppHance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
BrMb  AppBuM  Gs., 471D.Slals  SL,  r 
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Tours  and  Travel 


"JAPAN- (MA:: 

A  summer  sail  on  the 
Peaceful  Ocean  to  the 
Land  of  Enchantment 

THREE  TOURS 
Junm  lO—Junm  16^-Jafy  2S 

The 
IMERICIN    EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

otfers  alto  a  Midiiiglit  Sun  Tour 
to  Alaska,  toun  around  the  Great 
Circle  of  National  Parka,  and 
general  travel  facilities  everywhere, 
including  'American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques— the  Inter- 
national Currency. 

(JUttMirateJ  Booklei  on  request) 

AMERICAIt  EXPRESS  CO. 

W  BROADWAY,  NEW   YORK 


Vacation  Trip  to  Japan 

Penaiuill:fr  oondocted  party  has  a 
-few  ▼aoancies.  Rates  for  round  trip 
reasonable.  Itinerary  furnished  on 
request.  Sail  San  Francisco  June  29— 
retnm  early  September.  Address 

Miss  L.  L.  CARTER 
Finch  School,  61  E.  77th  St.,  New  York 


Sammer  in  the  National  Pariity 
California,  Canadiui  Rockies 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADA 


CAMPOBEUO  ISLAND,  N.B. 

(Opp.  Eastport,  Me.) 

Prinute  family  will  Uke  a  few  paying  guesU. 

No  otiUdrea  tuxier  ■izteen.  Beaatifal  wallu, 


MAINE 


^ua^^s'S^i^Ss:^ 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

BaUey  Island,  Maine 

tabteaU  of  th«  heat,  nitutxated  bookJet  on 
——  Xbomaa  K  UimU,  Sommit,  N.  J. 
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^THE  FIRS'*  8  ^•*f  ^'^^ 

PMiotopt  Bay  Reaort  Region.  IniC  cottasieai 
t*nto;_A  aonuner  home  of  comfort  and  a 
iwauurud  oatdoora.  One  cottage  available 
for  famny.  0  rooma.   Ratea  moderate. 

8.  B.  K50WLTUN,  Hsverf oid.  Fa. 


YORK  CAMPS'^«j85fA"'=- 

In  famooa  Rangatoy  region  in  heart  of 
moonUina  Cacing  lake,  fm^  \of  oabina 
with  OMD  ilna.and  hatha.  CentnU  dining- 
room.^g^witoto  eaay  rea<^:  nrage.  BoS- 
taK,  biOhhig,  flailing,  moanbln  cUmbing. 
Farm  one  mile  from  camp  furniahea  fredi 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


OGUNQUIT.   MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottagea,  Btudloa.  Bungalowa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Coianonwf  atth  Ay«.  5o5ton 
e  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 
'    Ttollcrs  call  Qw  Puritan  one  of 

-jost  homcHkc  hotels  In  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  dadly  ouwercd 
and  our  booklet  mailed  ^r-» 


CAPE  COD  I  J„"e^»Tif 

Boating,  bathing.    Bookleta. 


ff.  C.  MOBSS. 


If  Yoa  Are  Tired  or  Not  FeeliBf  Well 

you  cannot  And  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  Rnglaud^ian 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFISLD,  MASS. 

It  afforda  all  the  comforta  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshire» 
A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  14.  ELEVATION  1,400  FEET 

Deairable  Cottagea  with  hotel  aenrice. 

HOWE  k  TWOROGER,  Manafert 

Whiter  Reaort,  Princoaa  Hotel.  BernnicU 


]9IARBLrHHHAD,]9IASS. 

The  LesUe 

A  qolet,  oosy  little  houee  by  the  sea 

OPENB  JUNE  7,  1910.   PRIVATE  BATHS. 
Deacriptive  booklet 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


White  Mountains 

in  June 

The  ALPINB  at  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 

opena  June  ad.    Steam  heat,  private  hatha. 
Aak  for  booklet  A.    WiUiamChiBeley,  Mgr. 


ALBAMONT 

h  the  Beantifiil  Penigewasset  Valley 

A  guuHm  old  ante  Ntm  EngianJ  Haiti 

with  ait  modem  comentencee 

Table  bountifully  auppUed  with  certified 


For  Booklet  and  Full  P&rticuktra  write 

CHARLES  M.  BIDDLE.  Mer. 

Campton, New  Hampahlre 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE    CRATKR     CI.ITB 

Of  tliff  Bitmhaiii  Cotteee  e^ttleiDrnt,  ^muc- 
on-LAkeChamplain,  otf^m  to  f;LiiiJJle«  of  re. 
fln«»tn*<rit  at  v»ry  inodt^riiie  rai^sa  Che  uttruv 
ticTia  of  A  liMittlfii]  laltd  ahDre  in  a  IfkTality 
with  ft  reiUikTlutjIfi  TM»>r*i  for  h^khfiiti>f4a. 
Tfa««  I'lub  iLflTiird^  nri  lejdinllciit  plsktn  tul>]4^  ^ad 
mot  'ymmoihttiou.  Tiu^  tiiHLt;tt«(  ia  kca^^tbinrt^iire 
att  rtu.'t i  *  p  wulk»  jumI  Jrive*.  nii^Ftiif?  iHJint.-i  of 
int^Tijiit  in  ih«  Ai)»r<iiH]ibr)(j»  htv  (>iiai1,y  mviMW- 
ibtf-  ftef.  re^finiTi^!,  Kiiir  tuJ^inikatiiiTi  rT^kiitive 
to  l^ianj  aiir]  ki<l|p:iiik^  addri^a  IkMsfi  ArntfiAFLiT 
FrixiR.  CItib  Mgr  .  1V>  E.  ',Ut  iit.  Nl^i  V-^rk. 


ini 

tioifc.  Jl.^.^..  ^■ 


ni  t  it  (^M'^    kH  it  IJLi^tl  h-  }y.  II 


'■k-*Tp. 

_„k. 


HURRICANE  LODGE 

^^^-aics^a..  and  COTTAGES 


■■rrluaa,  tamn  Co..  9.  T. 
.ffi  fleaaon  opena  Jone  14th.  Com- 
ky  fortahle,  homeUke.  Altitude 
^  MOO  ft.  Extenaive  verandaa 
•^- — -^  overkMiking  Keene  Valley. 
Trout  flahfaig.  Camping.  Oolf  linka,  nine  well- 
kept  greena.  Mile  ooune.  Tennia  and  oroguet. 
FreahTegetablea.  Fine  dairy.  Fumiahed  cot- 


tagea, airimproTementa.  Terma  $18  to  $30  per 
week.  Special  ratea  for  aeaaon.  'Addreaa  K. 
BaLKWAF,  Mgr.,  Hurricane,  Eaaex  COm  N.  Y. 


.^ ADIRONDACKS 

INTBRBROOK  LODGE  aad  COTTAGES 
^     ,.      Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

On  direct  trail  to  Ht  Many,  very  heart  of 
Mta.  lUuatrated  booklet  sivbig  deecriptkm 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  aent  on  r»> 
queat.  $15  and  $18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCK. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  8  weeka  or 
montha,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  aatrip  of  knd 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbora  and  all 
of  ttie  conreniencea  ofhome.  Where  the  breeze 
aeklom  ajkopa  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  llddng  are  daily  naatimea  aud  where 
the  cost  ia  reaaonable.  t>o  you  know  that 

POINTO'WOODS,L.I. 

only  SO  milea  from  New  York,  ia  auch  a  plmce  ? 
Mfcd  iavmalaC  W.  lUSII.  SivL.  PMrt  0' Waa4.  L  L 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

On  I'iin*  L,^kf.  liu  luilta  VMiitirrr*  nf  wild- 
eat  ^in  iMiin  k  ?i.liJiiii.iuiLiii^.  am^timk^,  il>iliMig, 
aw  ;    Ci^huxiiiL^,  teiuiK  shMk  liiiMea. 

Ti  iirnjFiThlinf^  atoimtfUTi  {tenkt,,  I^ke 

Qi  ■:■'■  ih-j  L^kc!' CliBJupiiiin.  Daiwhej:;.  1-lx- 
ceii-nt  iio^lB,  Ktinti^  ^fct4f.r.  CJoibiiiK  4iad 
teij u-  ^14,$ l<>  Olid  lip.  Prirttt*  partita  «ri it t rnly 
toC'btacl.  KflMFftiiirfiiii  rMniilrnt,  KlaxiJLL^er. 
RtVJJEN  BAItBKiL,  Citizzions,  H.  T. 


NEW    YORKCITY 


If  ComiDg  to  New-Ywk 
'Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


THE  CLENDENING  ^h«y2{^ 

Short  Bkx^  from 
Broadway  Subway 
Station.  A  Hotel  of 
Quality  and  Reflne- 
mont.  Ratea  are  Per 
Suite ;  Not  for  Each 
Peraon. 

PARLOR,  BEDROOM.  AND  BATH 
S2M,  $3.uu  (1  or  2  Peraona) 
Park>r,  2  Bedrooma  and  Bath,  $3.50,  $5.00. 
_  <2  to  4  Peraona) 

Parknr,  8  Bedrooma  and  Bath,  $5.00,  $7.00. 
_  (4  to6  Peraona) 

Write  for  Booklet  C  and  Map  of  N.  Y.  City. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31at  Street  St  Fifth  Awenue 
New  York 

Combtnw  erair  DUf|v«nJ^l□c^9  acii  iiuine 
COiciturc,  anij  cQiDmtpnda  iLKlf  to  lif-iii  of 
ralinAmfiut  wiilitui;  la  livenn  Amanr^i  =  an 
an<j  ^ttwithiD  6M]r  raaci]  ol  todAi  »li  i  .  ra- 
matic  c«iit«ni, 

Koiurj  rkikij  batli  $4-^1  per  day  with  tbeala,  or 
$2.,yi  [(MT  *i»y  witlioiit.  ttiH.li'. 

lSliiiMtrst4«<l  [|Hwkl«t  trIiMify  a»nt  i]f>on 
reijiii^r  Jr>HN  p  TOLSO.V. 


HOTEL  JODSON  'SJ'IS5i"r5- 

adjoining  Judaon  Memorial  Church.  Rooma 
with  and  without  bath.  Ratea  $2.50  per  day, 
inchidingmeala.  Special  ratea  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  atreec  car  llnea. 


PENNSY L  V  A  N  I  A 


Glen  Garriff ,  Mt  Pocono.  Pa. 


Special  ratea  for  June  and 
SUSAN  T.  CARSW 


The   Wiscasset   Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

The  oomforU  of  a  home  without  the  carea  of 
houaekeeping.  M.CXockwood,Mt.Pocono,Pa. 


VERMONT 


C HESTER, VT.  "  The  Maplea."  Delight- 
fnl  aummer  home.  Cheerful,  kuva.  airy 
L  hot  and  cold;  broad 


rooma,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  ibroad 
PMUA,  croquet,  fine  roada.  Terma  reaaonable. 
^-fa.  exchanged.  TlieMwaaaSA 

W YOMINQ 


OUTDOORS  WITH  COBEFORT 

Trapper  Lodge — Wyoming 

Sixteen  B^u^;One  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch  fai  the 
beautiful  Big  Horn  Mountaina.  An  attractive 
home  for  rest  and  recreation.  Superior  table ; 
perfect  water ;  good  aaddle  horaea.  Camping 
mvfj  trout  flahlng,  etc.  Addreaa 
W.  H.  Wymam  a  Sowa,  Shell  P.  O.,  WyonUng. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hoapital 
For  Mental  and  Nervoua  Diaeaaet 

Comfortable,  horoelike  sorround- 
inga;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  noraes.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.  Write /or  iH>oklei, 
Senford  Hell  Floahing  New  York 
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Health  Resorts 
••INTERPINES** 

Beautiful,  aoiet.  reatfnl  and  homelike.  Over 
yjf**^  oTauooearful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, expendable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodationa  of 
Boperior  qnaUty.  Diaorder  of  the  nervoua  aya- 
tem  aapirfalty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr..  M.D.. 
fred.  W.  Seward.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Qoehen,  S.  Y. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  nervona,  and 
mentaTpaUente.  Alao elderly  people  requiring 
care.  Harriet  E.  Reevea,  M.l)..  Melroee,  Maa£ 


LINDEN  I  ^^  i^*i  '1^  <•'  Sick 

iZlZllTp          Pae^  to  Gal  Wal 
Ueylaitewa,  Ta.  I^n  fau^Uutlou  devoted  to 
tlie  penooal  atody  and  apecialised  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  " "• 


Hydrotheruyy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

RoBBBT  LoraooTT  Waltbb.  M.D. 

(htfe  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Board   Wanted 


Brick  Church  SS£!L,^aS?*2&e^ 
in nuTBe'aprivate home.  Beautiful aurround- 
toga.  66  Hatoted  St.,  Baat  Orange.  W.  J. 


Apartments 


^l'^ANTKU--Aimrtim»nt    in    Nf»w 

diifiiiK-rFXim,  kj^'ltisfi,  two  bedrocajit  with 
bath  arnl  iTiiaErA  ruoQi.  Alao  in  aauu)  buiklieig 
aj^rtuji-nt  cfm^^nhm  alttiug-roosd,  bcdnxnu 
wit] I  ]jatlh.  LiM.'m.hxa  preferably  out  cA  the 
utiLil  iMvif^ik  rintlui,  aomeUiins  not  ofluany 
reaiEtHl,  I J  {Ni42|{i.ii|e,aiid  prufeir^blf  in  a  private' 
hcii^ealtertid  (^r^acb  purrniMr  Kotbini^  smith 
of  'irv^tiwicli  Vlila^  nwd  \Mf  jiiibiiiitt^  nor 
nc  f  fh  of  ?i*"^Fi*ntTMti?crnul  H^  A«]fln-sK  r'hart«a 
H  i^-'v'-  i"-'.'  f^r.  .^r    i'-,;T,.sf,,i.v,.  Pi 

QTUDIO  APARTMENT,  moat  at- 
K^  tractive  on  Oramercy  Park,  to  rent,  fur- 
nished, until, October.  Two  bedrooma,  break- 


faat-room,  kitchenette,  bath 'and  unuauaUy 
*   atudio.  Addreaa  »7.  Outlook. 


large,  arttatio  a 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

For  middlMged  women.  Cokmial  home  on 
hilltop.  Delightful  view  of  country  and  Lake 
Ontario.  Electric  lighta,  bathroom,  excellent 
teble.  On  State  road,  three  mitea  from  Oawego. 
Open  June  ad.  ^Miaa  ALICE  E.  PERK^, 
Fruit  Valley  R.  F.  D.,  Oawego,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


Bnwklyii,  Windham  Co.,  ComL 


For  sftle  or  i-piit,    RenlJeur-fi  of  M*  Mm. 

M  ftl  M  ]ttaiu-^.  A  Unit  OUi;  JW'n^  of  grtHlOd, 
B+'MihrivllykN-itii'.l  hi  i.lH.i],  rfJit/Lil  New  EnK- 
UMil  1,  iil.ii.rf'  Riininprii?  wiit^^r  in  li^niiH?.  Ijui;e 
ainl  kJ'x-l  .iiini^iM.  Moiiwii  and  ^roujvd4  fn  per- 
f fri  I  "Hiit-r  if  id  cunirn  ^'buiU^d.  Cultivated 
aoH.  Mty  njjil  Ki  "v!  rlmri'tuM.  a  mitm  from  R.  R. 
atUi'Tj  Hi  I»iiiiiMl«j>n.  F<»r  furtlnsr  tmrtlrukn 
an  U  A.  L.  Li-M)nr.8>:l  lAroailiyay.K^w  York. 


FOR   ^A  I   IT      A  Ec'nnlifnl 

in    (;i-ILFORI>,    rONN.      Cc«t    over 

ri-wis  Omner,  I-N':1  KUi  St.»  W[jLi*iin>^ft<iii.  D.  C 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Oreenwioh,Ct.  Firat-chtaainallreapecU, 
home  comforta.      H.  M.  HrrcBcoca.  M  J). 


Momrtaiiibrook-""'^'"'"' 


Farm 


Recreation  Cure  for 
Nervoua  and  Nutri- 
tional diaordera.  Ideal 
Home.Free  from  insti- 
tutional atmoephere. 
lk.LW.HniEB,Bmrilir.N.y. 


New  Land  on -on -the -Sound 

bfr,»j.h.  l'i.t«iiiio  ami  trutli-y.    iriinitfi.'    'H  h*:rt:-^ 
be.nLlMj'iil  trf^fft.  <JlL  tijn.-><t  liii-rnj-i'  in  ''ity.  ijotii- 

Bo' I  r M i .  W  J  UL ]  A  M   S    i  i  I A  PI ' KLU 

Ni  ■''^  I>jpj>lun,  i'vun. 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE 

A  gentleman*a  place  with  fine  water-front,  full 
view  of  the  river.  Houae  atone  and  frame,  ga- 
rage atone  with  rooma  for  houaekeephig.  SmaU 
fltable  and  poultry  coopa,  huge  gmrdenTEvery- 
thing  bi  perfect  condition.  About  oneJmlf 
mile  from  dty,  trolley  in  rear.  Bargain  for  im- 
mediate porctiaww.  For  full  information  write 
W.8.Chappell,TOGreen8t.,  New  London,  Ct. 


FOR  RENT— FURNISHED 

Summer  Home  in  Comiecticut 

on  Long  lahuod  Sound.  2S  milea  from  New 
York,  ll-room  cottageTi  hatha,  electric  lighta, 
huve  fireplaoea,  aleeping  porch,  bath  hooaea, 
and  all  poaaible  convenfancea.  Ideal  phu» 
fur  children.  Salt  water  bathing.  Orounda 
adjoin  golf  linka  and  tennia  courta.  Fkiwr 
and  vegetable  garden  planted.  Uae  of  a  oo^. 
Large  garage  with  chauffeur  and  ga^ener'i 

auartera.  Apply  to  Owner,  70  Melroee  *"' 
[ontclair.NVj.  '-  "    '         


Telephone  me  Montclair. 


wroonaa 
I.  Floweii^ 
of  aoow.l  ^^ 
ardener'al  C^ 
ee  PhKS^Lv^ 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Real  Estate 


OOWWeCTICUT 


FOB  BBNT-FCBKISHED 

''TheSaBucs.''WasiiiiigtiM.Q^Z^!S;.^ 

■lope;  eztendad  view  down  abeMitif  ul  wooded 
riSey.  1 J  roome,  uprtaim  ■*ttfeK-«»?^/ ??£?i 
nnse,  town  water,  reeeonable  rent.  Ad(u«e« 
Si^N;  Room  sal  M  W>U  Bt^  N.  Y.  City. 


MAINE 


South  West  Harbor 

MT.  DKSKRT  I8I.AND.  MK. 
FimRNISHED  COTTAGES.  5  toW 

looiiia.  near  hotels,  to  rent  at  $150  to  |W0. 
Suck  CTYOOTa,  south  We»t  Harbor,  Me. 


For  Sd«-<:aah  Torme.  About  1 H  Acroe 

OGUNQUrr,  MAINE 

NEW  flOTJSE  191T 

Ob  s^an-  Thrw  m  ui  iit«'H  irom  cable  teleflnph, 
T?^iMB«,fltectric  UgtitmB.lauJMiry,  hght 
SSSSoSt  three tlm'(»™s    Apply  by  letter. 

K  arranged  oottage  houae. »  i^rooBUK  ejenr 

MAINE— For  Rent  or  Sale 


Real  Estate 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


TO  LET— Fiuiiished  Bimfalow 

In  view  of  Monad  nook,  3mlle«  from 
Peterboro,  N 


enette  and  bath. 


H.    6  rooms  with  kitch- 
Encloaed  piaua.  Altitude 


k*'?  .fttgt,good  eir,  iojrelyjOjBoery^ 


.  U.  PnaaON,  18  liiUyer  Bt^  Orange, 


iltlt 


800AB  HILL.  N.  Hj^ 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS  iS^" 

low  and 

rent  or 
Owner, 


r; 


r.  WOatea  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^INlfEFBS^ 


^_,KEE  LAKE  near 

.  .        olfeboro.  ir.  fi.  Girls' camp  or  sum- 
mer  leaidenoe.  Cottege.  large  gaxage,  boat- 
housek  sandy  beadi.  boaxe,  oanoe,  launch.  _ 
SSrt rT  A^HIOOOnB.  Philaaeiphia,  Pa. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Real  Estate 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MtPoCOnO,Pa.iv«  furnished  oottages, 
bnngalowa,  and  hotels  with  improTementi. 
Aroiyto  2.  K.  MBRWIN,  Mt.  Pooono,  Fa. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


Block  Island,  R.  L 

"  Camp  Orerooean.'*  Tw<>«kory  cottage.  Ut- 
ing^roook,  diuing-room,  kitdien  on  first  floor. 
Four  corner  double  bedrooms  and  spaces  for 
several  oots.  Two-storystable  or  garage. 
-  "  fumiahed.  Rent  f2&0  for  the  seaMU. 
J.  W.  B.,  206  West  Mth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VERMONT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ashfield,  Mass.  i.^^'t 

F^&  ^cokn  apply  to  Miss  MxaoiLan 
NoOTOM^The  atrathcona,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

CAPE  COD  <^^.?K3* 

fiso  jeMon.      ^Tb.  rich.  Truro,  Mass. 


FOR  SAI^E  ^.    ^^ 

SUMMIT,  25  ELM  ST. 

12-room  house,  all  improvements,  barn, 
ahade,  attractive   surrounding^  km^e  lot. 


NEW    YORK 


villitsr 

Chi 

p|u< 


njuij^  with  di»-  iirivil<.Kt>H  .-j1  thhi:ittier 


J     U  fin  r  t^  <■  1 1  *<L'  *  A II  a.  t  triit  1 1 V  *-3  v  li.^  ii  '^.1 


lib  to  rent  for  t^iUortln*8«iaaO!i   Ofmn  ttrv- 
men;    mtHiem  pluiobiiif: ;  eomi'lft^S?,^  t^ar* 


LAKE  CH  AMPLAIN 

Sti.'TP  li'^i  oun|K  in  t]H^  iMJit-s  for  rt'nt  (ur- 
nhli«l.  FliMwt  eectiou  of  la^v.MM^i^cNA  i£>k9 
anil  inouiitito  ti«*.  fTum.  pawn  -  ™d  besi'li 
for  child t*ti.   Foi*  ftwo- pl^  »5iP**^*?^'*fe* 


NORTHHELD,  MASS. 

''Plu*!  Toiw  "    l-'ive  ii.mAt^T'tt  It^^lri-'nis,  two 


kttcheu,   Fu. 


III.  RfrpLy 


y  ru,riii»li*>rl     FLent  *i("i  for  Ihe 


HANGHET.     PLYMOUTH.    MASS. 

Shore  cottage,  furnished,  to  tet  or  f or  sale. 
PtSSu^elecSric  Ughts.ho?and  cold  water,con- 
Tenienoes,opeD  m«places.  Terms  moderate. 
Wm.HLHawley,Room  16.  State  House.Boeton. 


SIASCONSET,  MASS- 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

For  Rent  ^^^n"!SS:^.*^^*' 

Running  water,  sleepbg  pordies.  flreplape, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^"^  if  ^K&ea.  W^  spot  for 
,°&ia  Peim  St..  PhUadelphia. 

Asquam  LAk^  near 
•  hotel,  10-room  oot- 

i,  housekeeping.  Mrs. 

mbull  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


'^IIT.KJ?,*;  ^r  LAKE  GEORGE 

A  R  C^  .\  1  iV-1 1  rooms.  >  t^^l"^  ^i^^J^A 

P A  S  Vi  >TT A OE-B room*, «  batli*.  ileep- 
iiilf'iHjrtJie*,  UthiriK  h«Krht  rowboat,  Tli«W 
hiMiftM  nr**  nil  a  beautlftiT^v  ftitii»r*<l  woodland 
^fcit^  wltJi  5i  iTjik^  iviiL*r-!roiit.  one  mn«  ijortH 
o{  linJftt'e  LJMiitltig     FnT  fiirttiPT  iKullculais 


For  rent,  on  shore  of  beantUul  X*ako 
Willouffhby,  »-room  furnished  house 
for  June,  July.  Au«u^  with  »od  vegetate 
and  flower  garden.  W.  Rabp,  Westmore,  vt. 


SITUATIONS  yyANTED 


Oompanlon«sa4  Domestic  HelDers 
WANTED— Poeitian  as  companion  by  edu- 
cated woman.  6,811,  Outlook. 
POSITION  wanted  hi  institutioo  or  sum- 


r  hotel  as  admhiistration  dietitian  by  wo- 
nan  of  uperienoe  and  ability.  6,856,  Outlook. 
KINDEROARTNER,  experienced  timv^en 


FOR    THE    HONIE 


REMNANTS -Chambrays  and  percales. 
Samples  submitted.  Universal  Co,  Woco- 
socket,  R.L 


HELP  VlfANTED 


SHELTER   ISLAND 

FOR  Ji^ALE 

rroperty  oil  tlie  niaiii  roftd,  hut  beyontl 
vaAi  of  center,  knon  n  a*  the  L  ly  du  hoii». 
■v^ith  Vi'^  si're*,  hiclinluig  two  cromer 
T^loU,  T*ii»"t  h^Jiine,  t?tc,  K^cpllent  c^v 
iMvrtunitv  luT  tlirse  buiMlng  HJt«.  Fliis 
&libJi9  twai,   For  junrtiiHilnra  a4dF«4a 

RALPH   Ti,    DrVALL 
^ibplttT  iNlmid  Hrifrhr*.  N*  y. 


Attractive  Colaxiial  House 

Park  HiD-ee-Hadssa,  Tsdun.  New  Terk 

New  rote's  UoU  Attrachve  Suburb 

Built  by  owner  and  attractively  fumldied. 

Per  rent  at  once,  by  season  or  ye«%with  or 

"""■•^^'■•^"'jGasysii.  Outlook. 

COMMUTER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

Westchester  County.  OfTer  at  pre^warprice 
of  $5,250.  »  modem  ten-room  white  staoco 
hollowttJe  residence,  eight  minutes  from 
station,  half  hour  Grand  CentraiTermlnal. 


•uu  M»<»«  —  .^— ~— ,^.  Would  con- 
.««  rentaL^Full  P^tiralaracanbe secured 
from  owner  by  ad<Ceesfaig  9.81a,  Outlook. 


Open  and  quiet  surroufuUngs. 


Pror«MlonAl  Situations 
WANTED-Physiclsu,  also  coundlora,  for 
boys*  camp,  Mahie.  Box  79,  Station  L,  Brook- 
lyn, nTyT 

BusliMM  situations 
RAILWAY  trallc  ingpector.  IllO  a  month 
to  start  and  expenses,  ftavel  if  dei^ed.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  linUt.  Three 
months'  home  study.  Bituatkm  uranged. 
Pnnm  for  permanent  podtkm.  Wr|M>/o' 
booklet  CMZ7  Standard  Business  Trainhig 
In8tttote,Buir^N.Y. 

Cornonrnons  and  Domestic  Hsl|>srs 
WANTK1>— l\itiHKwtPH3iiii  ot  jviiimment  ilM 
moiheT'i  lu»lp«r  iii  ftiu*'!  fanvily-   Mrs.  W.  O. 
BiMlipfrT,  MW  Anryle  Ra»a.  Urooklyn. 

WAJ^TED—Reflned  wom*n  or  pirltohelp 
^Ui 0ire  oi  tlifee llttli!  sirk  *««dJiK,  %  anU  1 
yp*r.  NtHTt^irwnlViiiJlM  trooi  FhtUyl^lpbu^ 
%t]i\Y  linmw)lftlel>%   givtitff  referenoea   iiid 

rwitik   smuitremcut*   Jot    BS«etliiig.     Slrf. 
Pft«fl  Al]iij*-ii.  lUiuU  I,  Wast  Ch«ler,  l"*. 
KXC KITJO N  A I^   MIdill*^«ff»d  eolor*d  w<> 
maji,   esiwiriwicsii  codlc,  to  tutae   clifcT^e    of 
Sirmll  ImiiM  in  liwHr  vIlkECe  Two  m  UmiW. 

person.   AiisweTt    with  r^lerfijc**,  Bui  Ml, 
gilng  Lake,  N.J. 

Tsaohors  and  Oovsmsssss 

n^QTTTRTT!?'  fllrp*iT  cotiihsi?  In  for  teachers 
iti  all  anIjii^JiLH  f..tr  l^W.  liit*  niaticmal  MiiaimJ 
aiiil  l-jJiHiitUfitiLl  Ageiif^y,  Cajniegii*  Hull  N.  i. 

HUFKINS'  Eddcatiowftl  Ab«J«7^.  ^  ^'^^ 
Ave,  (iu¥eni6as«ta  miEipia.  dfetitfiuwt  b™j». 
k«r<];i«<rB  fftuHUfVb  sctiools,  hwHtutloiiA,  ttlubs ; 
teaoJiers,  cotnpanionii,  Becretarifia. 

OOVERNKSS  or  lIlot>||^r^^  helper  fot  two 
girt*  *n*niLliiii}f  nwhinjl.  Minwt^'r'fl  (aiully, 
fli)btirl)cLn  to«^l,  tnoiuitiiiift  iu  niiiiatat?r.  Per- 
iftUJiBut  jiLwitkifi.   Relensiit-W.   \i,i^  OittliKik. 

fiOVER5KHBia.  cufflteria  msiia*rt-|*, 
dletitiiKna,  matroa&,  1iouiel£f*i»T».  ,  Mi*i 
RicJjArdj,  Boi  a,  East  Skis  8t*tk)ti,  I'rovl- 

d4!i|i^^  R.  L 

WANTKD— Twi^hf^F  of  Eii»tlieiDSllce.  Jtlso 
t^Ai^jher  or  Bm(iUih,lu  flraW-livva  prir»i««;liool. 
Salary  $iM*<i  to  IXOIW.  Begi"  Sfepteinlwr,  Miist 
be  Chrt*iiiii  bcUsnCiite.  Aibwiy  Te»*?lieiV 
Au*iK-)-.  Albany*  K,  Y, 

WA;STED,  in  m^w  HaTen^  Cotm.,  exfi^ri. 
enc^tJ  Ftfncii,  Kngl  iiiti,  or  A  tperit'sJiM  ijovt-n  i  ej«i 
for  two  boye  ofTii(*ij^il  t^.H  yean,  niywical 
care;,  tfArbliii:,   Ref^^reoRei.  6»fj'l,  OiitJoolL 

TEACH  ERA  wanlwl— All  siibiw-ta  all  oypt 
the  tfitiiitry.  Natiaiuil  Toii'"'iii5™  Aueiu-y,  :i\Q 


lerlenoe  and  ability.  6,858,  ( 

..to  ARTNER,  experienced  1 — 

wiahes  summer  work.  Companioo  for  l 
or  traveling  chaperon  for  small  groop.  S,en» 
Outlook. 

ORADUATE  nurse  of  experience  dedres 
position  as  companion-nurse  with  invalid  or 
elderly  kwly.  Practical,  generally  useful.  Ref- 
erences required.  6,8M,Outk>ok. 

WISH  to  secure  for  young  woman  frisod 
position  as  companion.  Highly  eduo^ted,  bean- 
tiful  voice,  ilnest  referenoes._H^eGh4ipa 
Morris,  ITSO  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

COLLEGE  girl  desires  positkm  as  govern- 
ess or  mother's  helper  at  summer  home. 
Loves  children.  Excellent  reterenoea.  %JSn, 
Outkwk. 

Tsaohors  and  Qovsrnossoo 

If  ATTTE  Fwiieli  taach^r  (yoim?  mnn,  Ml, 
WiW  t^Actiing  ill  ui  acjwloiaii',  v»iili4ii  pafkiafl 
(liirhiii:  Ruuujtir  vnucaktioii  with  im^ailf  or  lurtW 

t^MITH  J!iiii{t<r  with  ttmchlntt'  axperlepaa 
"watitJi  miiiiiii*"r  ^overuMB  work.  B^hIwiv  pt** 
(**rreHl.   MAriruAVhlte,  Kurthawpton,  MmM- 

EXPERIKNCED  worowi  teaehdr  wiU  inJtw 
ofie  or  more  cliiMreo  toofnmtty  lor  inmiu^-r. 
I>r'>¥id«<  tttmifi.  (?olf,  B«iEatiUOgtTkli>ii;;0r  i^nll 
fakt-  iKHsitiotJ  M  tutor  or  comiianlofn  tn^m  Jiiiw 
flrBl,  HighftBt  e*x'lsil  teleniHsei,  «vKa,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  prrft^luate  imM}  detAfm  pomt^ 
OA  tutur  or  iL-i>n>iwL{ilon  for  the  fup).in«r.   Ex- 

TITOHI^G.  Medical  et^idmt,  Christisi^ 
afii-  Li's,  *.ii>cirieiici?d  tciAchisr  In  piibbc  and 
jiriviitf^  icin-KjK  AlhletlijA,  eUc,,  uid  nsideok 
aad  tniTiiUitie  nupi'rviaiQn  <a  uornwul  ana 
atrplci^l  dTiiloj^n,  drairM  mmniflr  pOiRfoau- 
Mh  C,  Cor,  Iloi  ^^£,  Uulvoraity,  VLrif&ii*. 

FBES^'CH  te*ch«r,  collsRe  |pmd^at^^  desiTM 
mtiiamer  picwitkrii,  .1  line-Ocltiber,  M  taitof, 
4"<>irni,iAiiii<ii,    (;oy«ruesa»     HefeTin]M!flB,     tt.S£lf 

GOVERNESS,  cultured,  of  •jvertems^ 
with  good  references,  djBsires  posiHon  wi^ 
younger  children.  PrsCers  oounCry*  iJB^ 
Outkwk. 

KINDEROARTNER, ,_.  -^  -^^ 
oessful  experience,  musloal,  rsOned,  < 
poeition.  6^0,  Outlook. 

KINDEROARTNER,  New  Tork  | 

Outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


"^A.o: 


Holderness.  N.  H. 

tage,  2  bath^  fumiahed 


PiissoH,  41 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottagea,  tm- 
niahedTfor  rent  and  for  mle.  Write  for  book- 
hitarSABOBirr  A  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H. 
HeadquaiierM  Lak«  Sunapee  Real  Estaie 


Lake  WInnipesaukee  bnniralow. 
Among  spruces,  modem  improvements, 
sandy  beadx,  omts.  Rent  season  or  month. 
Picturos.    Box  1,344,  Boston.  


beauillij 


FOR  RENT 

,©    w^l^plaI!lle<l    eottaiEP, ,  ovwlwking 

.^ Jliil  uioiuitaiii  *c«i«iT  w**!  ff^^Jtf  MJunne 

at  PiViinD  Stwitir  (a  hotel  mA  foitmse  colony j, 
0tif>  aiid  &  liftll  nillft*  Irom  Pwvuo  8\iJJfjialt 
BtaLioii  on  the  D.  L-  *  W.  R,  R.,  o««  Imiidred 
niiJ^wIroinNpwYork.  C  oEDiik^t^  I  v  (  urmal  led 
lur  ]:iotiKke«ri<1u|E,  eiCajrt  table  aiid  h^l  liii^l. 
U  viug  md  dLiiing  riXiiXLa,  porchimiuid  kit^,  li^i. 
Seven  ifjMbef'n  bwirwnu  (four  wtth  ninrvLiisr 
w»twr>t  two  Bleec4n£  poreb«,  three  hatbn  and 
twij  showfin.  Two  iflAldj'  rooini!  and  Imth. 
C  InLtirr^QT'e  room  aJid  bath.  Gn.mg<«  for  two 
earn    I*ure  tpri^  g.  wat<*r,  pH'trit'  itirhtar  tM»- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


toffloea,  £v«4*stoo. 


% 


Wadniugloii ;     <;«ij«ral 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


ivift  »-at«»r  lie^tirig  flyatjsin,  five  ojwn 


El.  Mi:. 


tnitik  tit^iviLtiir  niid  launiiry. 


1  taitl  i^u !  rt  r*  a  npl  y  t« 


Profosslonal  Situations 
LIBERAL  clergyman,  well  trained,  expe* 

rienoed,   strong   speaker,    thirty,   married, 

wiahea  pulpit  for  summer.  0,864,  Outlook. 
Buslnoss  Situations 
COLLEGE  girl  desires  summer  poeition  as 

traveling  secretary,  governess,  or  companion. 

Knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

6,857,  OuOeok. 
WELL-trained  woman  desires  opening  as 

hygienist  and  health  supervisor  in  Industrial 

or  commercial  organix^on.  6,87S,  Outlook. 

Oompanlonsaad  Domsstio  Hsloers 

YOUNG  man,  refined,  college  gradual 
teacher  several  years,  musical,  traveled  ex- 
ould  like  position  as  traveling 
6,631,  Outkx>k. 


rmwlrr,  btiddhii;:  writtjr,  d<t«irii]K  to  fciMJi* 
Ollit^ni.  invite*  l*?tt*'rii  I  mm  filthpr  mt.  ol  ajity 
aimiirraiik  who'i^ilJi  s<^^lude  tlieitieelvflB  two 
hcpiiri  wwStly,  and  write  frnJOLkly  wlugt  ttimr 
have  felt.  ii«e<[L.  heard »  Uimight,  and  Qi^»^  m 
return  /or  tln?if  eittotiooa  aixJ  obeOTvatiooa 
thouK]>ta  (seriouJi  and  whiniMcAh.  honea  and 
f#sAr&,  lyvea  anil  hatw,  IdeaU  and  sa^Tatifms 
(Eli*!,  bad,  aisd  iitdiffeTimtjii  hf  fmtn  hm 
owi^,  hoplnff  thus  to  duQioUsh  that  *uht3« 
bftrTie?r  whi-^  i*olttt<»  i»  iTOtH  th*  t**l  Jifw 
o!  (iiir  ffllowft.  Will  you  write?  Brisp^ 
i'tuitUii  IVin,  Cfclcntta. 

TRAINING  FOR  T>OllC0  can  be  fdwvn  iu 
tl)«^lioiii«.  It  Interestid,  Hffttd  agw  dhhi  wr*-iw^ 
of  chiki  UJ  Clinton  V»a  PviuBn,  K*Mit,  Olnu, 

WILI.  taki'  iiiUy  (wujitry  hooie  in  N««w'  Vork 
Btul**  fi-^r  flUciiinfiT  a  lew  childreti  who  an* 
b(ii:liL^%ard  in  Btuditsa.  Ktperltnced  tesichtr 
wiJl  tuiT^rtbeiD.  For pajtiealani anWrem h.M2» 
Uutiouk. 

WANTED— To  care  for  three  or  four  ymmir 
girls  12  to  16  years  for  July  and  Amra^  in 
country  home  fai  Berkshirea.  Ad^beaa 
"Mugun,**  lawrence  House,  Northampton. 


tensivelv.  wouh 
companion, 


WILL  take  elderhr  kidy  to  board.  Experi- 
enced hi  nursing.  6,»5,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  WIgfatman  A  Co.  Shopping  Anney. 
established  IM6.  No  charge ;  prompt  deBvery . 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  Yo%. 

WANTED-Young  women  to  take  ^ 
months'  course  \n  nursing.  I^^ioeB  Parker 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  ahopper,  wiU 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  and  Tom^  f}*^ 

PAlGt,  UhOi,  N.  C.  ^     ^       ^ 

WANTED— Board  and  kind  care  for  hivabd 

buly  (not  a  mental  case)  in  home  of  physician, 

nurse,  or  quiet  Christian  family,  out  of  dty. 

6,871,  Outlook. 
MOTHER'S  care  given  to  one  or  ^vo  ohn- 

dt-en  during  summer  months.  Goodhoinem 

New  Engtand  college  town..  Beautiful  and 

healthf ullocaUty.  ^872,  OutkK>k. 


linfVBCEitlMHnrfiOtTOHANDirTOHERl'?^'^ 

»'»'•'  '•'  ^jrai  SHE   KNOWS  A  GOOD  BRUSH  T 

BrraCTlVE-AWO  MOWOMICAL 

WHITING -ADAMS     _ 

HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES 

Gnarantoed  to  liva  long  and  please  aU  usert. 

8«ml  for  Dfaistratad  Uterators 

JOHN  L.  WHITINGS.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Broak  Blaanfectarm  for  Orer  106  Y«sn  nnd  th*  LargMt  in  th*  Wovid 


The  Annual 

Out-of-Doors  Number 

of  The  Outlook 

will  be  the  iasue  of  June  11, 1919.  This  number  wiU 
contain  several  special  articles  on  out-of-doors  and 
vacation  subjects,  as  well  as  beautiful  illustrations  of 
typical  American  scenery.  We  suggest  the  use  of 
advertising  space  in  this  issue  by  Summer  Hotels 
and  Camps,  Tourist  Agencies,  and  Steamship  Lines. 
Rates  and  special  ixiformation  upon  request. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertisin| 
THE   OUTLOOK.    381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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BAUER6BLAC1C  takers  of  Sterile  Surgical 
Dressings  and  Jilted  Proofwc/^- Chicago,  Ne^\6rk,T6rc)n  to     , 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


14  May 


TEACHERS'     AQENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Kecommeuds  toacban  to  colleKWLpabllc  andprivaU  •cliooto. 
AdviMt  pMtDU  About  aolioola.    Wui.  O.  Pratt.  BlKr. 


MUSICAL    ARTIST 

TEACHERS    AGENCY 

J.  E.  AI.I.EN 

TeAchen  of  the  First  Grade  EzoltisiTely. 

100  teaohera  wanted  at  onoe. 

Aeolian  HaU,  New  York      TeL  VanderbUt  3381 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

ILLINOIS 


lEARNLAW-FREEBOOK 


Send  fot  this  Free  Book  tcwlav.  It  will  show  yon 
tiow  the  Bl/i rk ^ ton e  I mt i t u tp  ii fih  removed  n  1 1  I f i« 
form€r  drtifJiff  ry  fmin  law  aliitJy:  liow  jou  cnn 
rain  a  thoniiijsh  ktiowteljre  at  law  Im  your  sparii 

Urn*.      It  Iff  Ui  l»  ^4B.|  ttw  P»juJ»a  Si  an  J  Mf  h.a       "^ 
|hp  Hi  man  ttrn  who  Ju»  wrlt4«n    H 
B<-0jil  f'it:  fiXS  ci^f  tuiw. 


ii 


Brickitone  initltute 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WINSOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  HOME  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Open  to  fradnates  of  secondary  eehook. 
For  circalar  apply  to  MIm  C.  M.  Powell,  Secretary, 
1  Autumn  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklm,  Mais. 

SSdTear 
Tottng  men  and  yoctng  women  find  here  a  homeUke  atmos- 
phere, thoroush  and  effldent  trainfauc  in  erery  department 
of  a  braul  cuKure,  a  loyal  and  helgglV*ool  spirit.  Libera^ 
endomnentpermitB  liberal  terms,  |S25-f400  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  ^^ 

For  oatak>eue and  Informationaddress 
ARTHUR  wTpBIRCB.  I-itt.  P.,  Principal 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

83  Highland  8t.,  Natiok,  Maaa.    A  College 
paratory  School  for  Oirls.  17  miles  from  Bo^on. 

aClaa  Conant,  Mlea  Blgelow.  Principal 


Pie- 


Your  Vacation  Opportnmty 

Prepare  for  Social  Service 
at 

SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

courses  in 

Psydiiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social  Work, 
Commmitj  Senrice  and  CUId  Welfare 

begin 

July  7th  at  Samoaer  Session  of  Trainias  School 

Catalogue  on  request  to 

Director,  Smith  College  Train  Infc  School  for 

Social  Service,  Northampton,  Maasachaaetts 


f 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  coarse  of  forty  leasons  In  the  history,  form, 

|Btraotare,sndwritiBffoftha8herl4tMTtsaahtby 

Drw  i.  R*r«  KMSirela,  far  j—nEMimrmt  UpplMott's. 

15(hpag0  eataloifU9rr0*.     Plsaa^  addnm 

THI  IIOIB  00BBBSPOH1M»rB  SCHOOL 

>»>im    Depu  n  BpriBvflcM,  Haas. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 

Caatral  Park  Waal 
aad  S3rd  Straat 
Naw  Yark  atj 


Normal  Departments 


Offer  many  advantages  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  Observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching.  Students  are  allowed  Uie 
freedom  of  the  school.  For  information 
address  FaANKUir  C.  Lawu,  Supt. 


BOYS'     OAIM  PS 


CAMP  WAKE   ROBIN   ^^tlf8l2;o?  * 

YOUNGER   BOTS   EXCI.USIYELT 

WoodcTaft,natare  study,  manual  training,a]l  sports  and  swim- 
ming.  H.  O.  LrrrLa.  Lincohi  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

BOYS' CAMP  ON  jLARE  GEORGE,  conducted 
_  by  Glen  a  Falls  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Open  July  and  August. 
Cqrt  flO^Mr  week.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request. 
Address  CAMP  McECHRON,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Glens  Falls/N.  Y. 

GAMP  PESQUATIQUIS 

Eaarene  Hay  den.  Director 

In  the  Maine  Woods.  For  boys,  12  to  18.  A  290  mile  canoe 
trip  of  seven  weeks.  You  get  some  real  fishing  and  see  lots 
of  game.  Number  of  boys  limited  to  3S,  every  boy  having  the 
best  care_possible.  Lessons  in  woodcraft. 

^booklet and  man,  write  H.  J.  STORER, 
8ec*y  and  Headmaster,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge,  Maia. 
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CAMP 

INFORMATION 

FREE 

Boys*  or  Oirls'  Camps  with  exceptional 
educationftl  as  well  as  recreational  facil- 
ities. Military,  naval  agricultural,  voce- 
tional,  special  tutoring  courses.  Free 
catalog  of  all  camps  and  sdiools.  Write 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS' 

ASSOCIATION 

Taases  Bldg..  NEW  YORK 

Masonic  Temple. 

CHICAGO 


BOYS'    CAMPS 


A  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  UNDER  16 

On  Lake  Osaipee,  in  the 
16th  Season     White    Moantains,    Nev 

Hampshire.  4  honra  from 
Boston.  Uneq^naled  in  natural  advantages  and 
personal  service ;  original  in  motive.  Rates 
inolade  tntorine.  Address  J.  C.  fiUCHER, 
Director,  Peekakill  Academy,  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  CAMP   FOR  YOUNG   BOYS 

The  Housemother  of  one  of  the  great  preparatory  acfaools 
for  bovs  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  yean 
old  into  her  LodKe  on  the  Maine  Coaat  near  Portland 
for  tlie  summer.  Ocean  front  and  {4ne  woods.  Second  story 
bedrooms  or  tents  with  counselors.  Athletics,  recreation, 
tutoring.  Number  strictly  limited  s-"*  -•^--•"-* "  ^ 


references  required.  Espedal  oversight  and  mothering.  A(( 
dress  Mrs.  I.  T.  Bagley,  The  Tome  School,  Port  Dci>orit.  Md. 

PLAY  MADE   PROFITABLE 

for  boya  at  LONGTUE.  1,S50  feet  above  sea  level; 
foothills  of  Blue  Ridge,  near  Atlanta.  Boys  receive  bmeflts 
of  TRIP,  CAMP,  and  SCHOOI<,  tihus  strengthening 
their  preparation  for  the  coming  year.  TraTOlfnir  ex- 
pen  aes  included  make  the  expense  no  mora  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  camp.  Instruction  is  under  the  immediate  dlreo 
tion  of  the  Head  of  thelR^^NG  I.OWKB  8GHOOL, 
Tarrjrtown-on-Hudson.  A  wide  range  of  athletic  sports  and 
entertainments.  Home  farm  suppUes  food  and  mlUc.  Circular. 
W.  C.  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  Irving  SchooLTarrytown-on-Hodson. 
After  June  6,  **  Longvue,"  Donghisville,  Georgia. 

MODIFIED  CAMPING 

For  boya  under  15  yeara  of  aye 
Good  nlffhts  outdoors  in  tente— bad  nights  indoors.    All 
sports.  Pure  water.  Good  food.   Careful  auperviaion.    Fall 
term  opens  Sept.  18.  Terms  moderate. 
J.  C.  BHORTODGE,  Maplewood,  Conoordville,  Pa.,  Box  28 


GIRLS' 

CAMPS 

l1 

^ 

Camp 
Moy-mo'da-yo 

FOR  GIRLS 
LIMINGTON.  MAINE 
M  Ud  llt-teii  Williams, 

245  £.  Jobnaon  St.,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


CAMP  MINNEHAHA   »^^.«^ 


BAT  CAYE, 


Home  care,  Camp  fun.  Gipsying,  Mt.  Climbing,  Intez^ 
pretive  Dancugf  Hand  Craft,  Nature  Study,  Camp  Honors, 
Sewing,  Domestic  Science,  Gardening,  Competent  Coun- 
cilors. Address  Camp  Mother,  Mrs.  Bam  Aaaorr  Boxbt. 

SKYLAND  CAMP   ^  ^^SrSIrST"'' 

Located  In   the   Heart   of  the    Blue   Bidge 
Mountains,  Clyde,  North  Carolina.^ One  hundred 
dollars  (flOO)  for  the  season  of  eight  weeks.  Address_^    ,^ 
Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  1425  Market  St.,  Jaoksonville.  Florida. 


TRAIN INO     SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Traimng 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YOttK 

Begistered  in  New  York  StatcL  offers  a  3  yearns  oonrse-a 
general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  yearhigh  scliool  or  ito  equivalent.  Apply  to  Uie 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers.  New  York. 

MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Brnnawick,  N.  J.,  offers  a  course  in  training  to 
refined  young  women  having  had  one  year  high  school  or  its 
equivalent.  Monthly  allowance.  Apply  to  SnraannaxixKirr. 

Prospect  Heights  Hospital 
and  Brooklyn  Maternity 

Waahlnffton  Avenue  and  St.  John  a  Place 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

offers  in  itsTrainingSchool  an  excellent  opportnnityto  yonng 
women  desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  ITie  course 
is  two  years  and  six  mouths.  Pupils  receive  a  month  ly  aUow- 
anoe.  A  clase  is  now  being  formed.  The  School  Bulletin  will 
be  mailed  on  application  addressed  to  the  ScnEBumDrnaKT. 
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i. 

,Get  a  Py  rene  on 
your  own  car 

IT  was  lucky  for  a  careless  man 
that  a  car  happened  along  equipped 
with  Pyrene,  For  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  hurning  ear  would  liave 
been  a  ruin.  Pyrene  killed  the  fire 
quickly.  Don't  be  careless — ^^^t  a 
Pyrene  today.  You  never  fear  fire 
wdth  a  PjTene  handy. 


GUARDENE 


l4.*f>'  il*?  Art*  i<liriiir< 


Sold  by  hardware 
and  electrical  sup- 
ply dealers  and 
garages 


Wnit  for  catalog 

of  other  fire 

appliances 


GUARDENE 

Sad*  mJ  Acid 


PYRENE     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

52  VANDERBILT  AVENUE,  IHEW  YORK 

At  I  .A  \  T  \      C  HH  .\(  J  i     C  T.  r:  \^i .  i ,  a  m  i      K  a  n  s  ,\  -.  C\\  v      ^  a  n  F  r  a  m  r  .  i  i  i 


Pj'renc  Mtg,  Cu,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  .Momrcal,  ji^j 
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STYLE  is  the  most  outward  and  obvious 
thing  about  a  writing  paper.  Beauty 
goes  deeper  and  is  the  successful  combination 
of  style  with  the  quality  of  the  paper  itself. 
Quality  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
what  makes  the  style  worth  while. 


Grane'sctiru. 


ranesommc^wn 

[THB  CORRECT  >^WRITING  PAPER]  >^- 


is  an  unusually  happy  uniting  of  style,  beauty 
and  quality,  in  every  sheet,  every  envelope, 
every  card,  and  every  package. 

All  good  stationery  deptrtments  can  show  you  the  five  new, 
smart  envelope  shapes — Whitley,  Premier,  Intervale,  Geraldine 
and  Copley — any  one  of  which  you  may  select  with  confidence. 
Also  three  new  colors — Mignonette,  Laurel  and  Forget-me-not. 


Viable  sample  t  tent  on  request  for 
twenty-Ji've  cents 


CopUy 


EATON,  CRANE  &  PI KE  COMPANY,  New  Tork,      Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  PARIS 

IT  is  evident  that  Germany  has  made 
elaborate  preparation  for  argumenta- 
tive resistance  now  that  military  resistance 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  del^ation 
housed,  secluded,  and  protected  by  France 
in  a  dignified  and  proper  manner  at  Ver- 
sailles will  in  all  probability  have  received 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  ADies  before 
this  is  read.  At  this  writing  the  date  set 
is  A^'ednesday,  May  7.  The  programme 
outlined  by  the  correspondents  indicates 
that  the  German  delegates  will  have  a 
fortnight  in  which  to  consider  the  docu- 
ment presented  to  them  and  to  file  their 
protests  and  objections.  The  hope  is  ex- 
pressed in  Paris  that  by  June  1  a  definite 
point  will  be  reached  in  the  negotiations. 
For  reasons  which  do  not  seem  quite  clear, 
the  German  National  Assembly  has  been 
I  transferred  from  Weimar  to  Berlin  for 
1  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  peace  terms ; 
probably  it  is  considered  that  this  course 
would  be  more  impressive,  and  that  any 
e<mclusion  reached  would  bear  greater 
,  weight  if  it  came  from  the  real  center  of 
German  political  power. 

Characteristically,  Germany  has  gone 
from  her  first  extreme  of  ofiEering  to  send 
mere  messengers  to  Paris  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  building  up  an  extensiveand  care- 
fully planned  body  of  recognized  experts  to 
represent  her  at  Paris.  An  analysis  of  the 
composition  of  the  delegation,  published 
in  the  New  York  "Times,"  shows  that 
instead  of  six  delegates,  with  a  staff  of 
advisers  and  secretaries,  Germany  is  rep- 
resented by  about  forty  men  of  standing, 
apart  from  the  minor  assistants.  The  list 
includes  diplomatic,  financial,  and  indus- 
trial authorities  of  all  varieties.  Thus,  not 
only  are  experts  in  iron  and  coal,  in  agri- 
culture, in  trade,  banking,  and  shipping 
to  be  found  in  the  list ;  but  there  are  also 
authorities  in  art,  in  literature,  and  even 
iu  theology,  for  a  bishop  and  a  theological 
professor  are  among  the  numl)er.    Count 
Broekdorff-Rautzau,  who  heads  the  dele- 
nition,  is  classed  politically  as  an  anti- 
socialist,  and  is  a  diplomat  of  the  old 
^ype  who  has  always  worked  in  sympathy 
rith   the  German  autocratic  group,  al- 
botigh    he    is  called  a   Liberal   Demo- 
tat.    He  has  denied  that  he  depends  on 
aciting  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Ulies ;  but  he  has  certainly  been  one  of 
lose  Germans  who  have  shut  their  eyes 
I  the  knowledge  of  Germany's  complete 
tieat.  Dr.  Maurice  Egan,  formerly  our 
fiierican   Minister    to    Denmark,   who 
lows  Count  Brockdoi*ff-Rantzau  well, 
^^^^^r»*.  *'Rantzau  is  intellect  personified. 
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and  it  wiU  require  not  mere  idealism  but 
the  most  scrupulous  knowledge  of  diplo- 
matic tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to 
deal  with  him." 

Edward  David,  the  second  in  authority 
in  the  German  delegation,  is  a  Majority 
Socialist,  has  had  much  experience  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  is  said  to  insist  that 
any  ti*eaty  of  peace  should  be  submitted 
to  the  German  people  for  ratification  by 
vote — evidently  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  Germany  hopes  to  create  delay  and 
make  possible  a  period  of  bargaining  over 
the  terms.  Few  people  believe  that  Ger- 
many will  reject  absolutely  or  finally  the 
terms  offered,  but  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  she  wiU  attempt  to  drag  her 
opponents  into  argument  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  terms  with  the  principles 
with  which  she  alleges  the  Allies  agreed 
to  make  those  terms  conform. 


JAPAN  GETS  KIAOCHAU 

Within  a  week  after  President  Wil- 
son had  issued  his  declaration  denying 
Italy's  claims  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Council  of  Three  of  .the  Peace 
Conference  had  granted  Japan's  claims 
in  the  Shantung  Province*of  China. 
(^Japan's  claims  are  based  upon  her 
military  success  in  capturing  the  German 
colony  at  Kiaoehau  and  upon  a  treaty  by 
which  it  is  understood  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  well  as  Italy  and  Russia, 
granted  her  this  territory  which  she  con- 
quered. Japan's  claims  are  also  in  part 
alleged  to  be  confirmed  by  an  agreement 
which  she  secured  from  China  in  1915.  > 

The  territory  in  question  is  naturally 
of  great  commercial  value,  and  it  has 
been  made  more  valuable  by  its  develop- 
ment under  German  control.  'Tor  many 
years  Germany  longed  for  a  foothold  in 
this  part  of  China,  and  found  her  oppor- 
tunity when  two  German  missionaries  were 
killed  by  some  Chinese.  As  reparation  for 
the  death  of  these  missionaries  Germany 
demanded  in  1897  and  secured  from  China 
Kiaoehau  Bay  and  the  port  of  Tniugtao, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  back  coun- 
try. She  also  secured  commercial  rights. 
In  all  this  matter  China  was  of  course 
helpless.  Consequently  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914  Germany  had  a  flourish- 
ing colony  at  Kiaoehau  and  commercially 
controlled  the  Shantung  Peninsula  and 
much  of  the  commerce  of  that  part  of 
China.  Of  course  this  German  possession 
was  not  only  an  imposition  upon  China, 
but  a  menace  to  Japan.  Japan  was  not 
willing  to  enter  the  war  against  Germany 


without  being  assured  that  if  she  cleare<l 
the  Pacific,  including  Kiaoehau,  of  the 
Germans  she  would  be  permanently  re- 
lieved of  the  German  menace  ;  and  she 
naturally  also  wished  to  fall  heir  to  any 
commercial  advantage  that  the  Germans 
had  secured.  So  before  entering  the  war 
she  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Allies 
and  also  a  treaty  with  China  by  which 
she  was  to  have  title  to  Kiaoehau  if  she 
won  it. 

She  did  win  it;  and  she  therefore 
claimed  it  before  the  Peace  Conference^ 
When  President  Wilson  announced  that 
Fiume  should  not  go  to  Italy  because  it 
was  a  Jugoslav  port,  and  that  the  treaty 
.  giving  Dalinatia' to  Italy  ought  not  to  be 
i  observed  becau3e  it  was  a  secret  treaty,  it 
was  generally  understood  that  Japan  had 
very  little  chance  of  winning  President 
Wilson's  assent  to  her  claims.  The  same 
arguments  used  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Italy's 
case  wece  applicable  to  the  case  of  Japan. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  if  the  Japanese 
claims  were  not  allowed  Japan  would 
follow  the  course  of  Italy  and  withdraw 
from  the  Conference.  fOn  the  last  day  of 
April,  however,  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Three  was  published  that  all  of  the 
former  German  possessions  were  to  go  to 
Japan,  but  that  Japanese  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
reported  that  Japan  had  given  assurances 
that  she  would  turn  the  territory  over  to 
China.] 

AgSmst  this  decision  the  Chinese  have 
made  strong  protest  They  regard  it  as  a 
jhigh-handed  procedure  by  which  a  group 
of  nations  hands  Chinese  territory  over  to 
another  nation  without  any  regard  to 
Chinese  rights.  ^  When  it  is  said  that  the 
decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  ' 
which  Japan  made  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  that  therefore  Great  Britam 
and  France  have  no  choice  in  the  matter, ' 
the  Chinese  say  in  reply  that  that  was  a 
secret  treaty  and  ought  not  to  be  observed 
any  more  than  the  treaty  which  handed 
Dalmatia  over  to  Italy.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  Chinese  themselves  made  an 
agreement  with  Japan  to  turn  over 
Kiaoehau  to  Japan,  the  Chinese  reply 
that  that  was  an  agreement  s*H;ured  by 
duress  and  ought  not  to  be  sustained  by 
a  conference  assembled  to  do  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  in  defense 
of  the  President's  acquiescence  in  this 
decision  that,  although  his  sympathies 
were  with  China  and  that  his  Fourteen 
Points  sustain  China,  he  had  to  decide 
against  China,  for  if  he  had  decided  the 
other  way  Japan  would  have  witb^ 
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from  the  Conference ;  and  with  Italy  out 
and  Japan  out,  the  Lea^e  of  Nations 
would  have  become  nothing  more  than 
an  alliance  between  England,  France, 
and  America,  and  would  have  faced  the 
possibility  of  an  opposing  League  or  alli- 
ance consisting  of  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Of  course  such  an 
argument  can  come  only  from  those  who 
have  little  faith  in  our  allies  and  therefore 
small  basis  for  faith  in  a  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  pointed  out,  moreover,  that 
whereas  Italy  was  running  a  good  deal  of 
risk  in  withdrawing  from  the  Conf er^ioe 
alone,  Japan  would  have  run  no  such 
risk,  for  she  was  economically  independent 
of  the  United  States.  So,  it  is  said/prao- 
tioal  considerations  had  to  take  precedence 
over  theoretical  principles.  \ 


THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN 
JAPAN  AND  ITALY 

There  are  many  tacts  which  make 
the  cases  of  Italy  and  Japan  Jn  the 
Peace  Conference  analogous.  tKiaochau 
was  granted  to  Japan  by  a  secret  treaty ; 
so  was  Dalmatia  granted  to  Italy.  Kiao- 
chau  was  won  by  the  sacrifice  of  Japan 
in  the  war ;  so  was  Dalmatia  won  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Italy.  The  question  of  Eliao- 
chau.was  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
two  allies,  Japan  and  China;  so  were 
Dalmatia  and  Fiume  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  two  allies,  Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 
^Kiaochau  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
to  the  military  safety  and  conuneroial 
prosperity  of  Japan;;  while  Dalmatia 
and  Fiume  are  points  of  vital  importance 
to  the  military  safety  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  Italy.  In  the  question  of 
'  Kiaoohau  it  has  been  alleged  that  there 
is  involved  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
Japan  in  the  East^  but  there  is  equal 
ground  for  sa3ring  that  in  the  case  of 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia  there  is  involved  a 
sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Italy  in  the 
Adriatic.  It  can  be  said  that  whatever 
differences  there  are  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases  are  in  &ivor  of  Italy. 
In  the  case  of  Kiaochau  there  is  no  bona- 
fide  Japanese  community  involved;  while 
in  the  Adriatic  there  are  bona-fide 
Italian  communities  along  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  and  at  Fiume.  There  has  been 
no  report  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tientsin  to  become 
Japanese;  while  there  has  l)een  issued 
from  Fiume  and  from  Zara  (another  city 
on  the  Adriatic)  an  announcement  that 
the  inhabitants  desire  to  become  Italian. 
Whatever  need  Japan  has  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Kiaochau  for  military  defense  is 
remote;  while  the  military  value  of 
Dalmatia  as  a  safeguard  to  Italy  has 
been  proved  in  this  war.  Whereas  the 
dispute  in  the  case  of  Kiaochau  is  be- 
tween two  nations  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Allies'  cause  is  equally  clear,  in  the  case 


of  Fiume  the  Italian  claims  are  dis- 
puted by  a  people  who  in  part  were 
hostile  not  only  to  Italy  but  to  the  whole 
cause  of  the  Allies. 

Yet  of  these  two  analogous  cases,  one 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Japan,  while  the 
other  was  against  Italy.  Why?  It  is  said 
by  a  correspondent  defending  the  course 
of  President  Wilson  that  ^^  circumstances 
sufficiently  different  make  different  treat- 
ment absolutely  essential.  Japan  is  in  a 

[^'strong  enough  position  economically  actu- 
ally to  carry  out  her  threat  to  wididraw 
from  both  tiie  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Peace  Conference  if  she  lost  everything.*^ 
The  implication  is  that  Italy  is  not  strong. 
Why  is  Italy  economically  weak  ?  Why 
is  she  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  the  food  and  raw  material  and  finan- 
cial aid  ?  She  is  dependent  because  she 
has  been  exhausted  by  her  long,  continu- 
ous war  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
result  is  that  Japan,  unweakened  by  war, 
wins  her  case ;  while  Italy,  weakened  by 
fighting  America's  enemy,  loses. 

'  There  are  certain  conclusions  that  an 
impartial  observer  might  draw  from  these 
facts:  first,  that  a  League  of  Nations 
founded  on  the  proposition  that  moral 
authority  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
military  force  begins  inauspiciously  by 
yielding  to  a  display  of  material  strength ; 
second,  that  heretdter  Japan  might  be 
excused  if  she  concluded  that  what  really 
counts  in  international  decisions  is,  after 
all,  not  a  just  cause,  but  a  strong  military 
or  economic  position ;  third,  that  China 
might  well  understand  that  her  allies 
consider  helplessness  not  an  occasion  for 
offering  aid,  but  as  an  offense  to  be  pun- 
ished; fourth,  that  Italy  might  well 
understand  the  decision  as  a  notification 
that  she  might  have  had  a  decision  like 
that  granted  in  Japan's  favor  if  she  had 
not  weakened  herself  by  fighting  so 
devotedly  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies; 
and,  fifth,  that  the  United  States,  revers- 
ing the  policy  of  speaking  softly  and 
carrying  a  big  stick,  had  done  much  loud 
talking  about  principles  but  had  yielded 
to  the  big  stick  in  others'  hands.    - 

It  is  not  likely,  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  Japanese  ca^,  that  President 
Wilson's  judgment  against  Italy  will  be 
finally  adopted.  Despatches  state  that 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister  is  returning 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  a  com- 
promise has  been  reached.  There  are 
reports  that  Fiume  is  to  be  temporarily 
internationalized  till  the  Jugoslavs  erect 
terminal  facilities  at  another  port,  and 
then  will  become  Italian.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  final  verdict,  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  have  been  reached  without  all  this 
trouble  and  animosity.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  somebody  in  authority  had  to  experi- 
ence this  crisis  in  order  to  learn  that 
there  were  other  harbors  besides  that  at 
Fiume  available  for  the  Jugoslavs  ? 


LOYAL  RUSSIA 

Only  those  forces  in  Russia  which 
make  for  law  and  order  and  against 
terrorism  and  class  tyranny  are  loyal  to 
the  true  Russia.  Most  powerful  among 
these  forces  is  the  AJl-Russian  Govern- 
ment at  Omsk;  supported  in  the  field  by 
the  army  of  Kolchak,  now  cordially  aided 
by  Denikine.  If  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  find  it  wise  to  recognize 
any  government  in  Russia,  it  is  that  at 
Omsk,  not  that  at  Moscow,  which  de- 
serves consideration.  If  Russia  is  to  be 
fed  by  the  Allies,  it  is  wrong  to  waste 
time  in  trying  to  induce  Lenine  to  stop 
violence  and  stop  war ;  the  way  to  feed 
Russia,  as  has  been  said,  is  ^^  from  the 
edges  inward,  not  from  Moscow  outward." 

Recent  news  has  recorded  notable 
successes  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces. 
Kolchak  has  advanced  to  the  Volga 
River  and  is  to  have  headquarters  at 
Ekaterinburg,  where  the  Czar  is  believed 
to  have  been  murdered.  His  forces  now 
control  territory  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Urals  containing,  it  is  said,  70,000,000 
people.  The  Omsk  Government,  one 
correspondent  writes,  is  aided  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  co-operative  societies, 
the  professional  unions,  the  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  party.  Social  Revolu- 
tionists, Social  Democrats,  and  Cossacks. 
It  is  added :  ^^  Naturally  there  are  many 
shades  of  political  opinion  in  this  body, 
but  its  members  have  announced  them- 
selves as  definitely  in  accord  on  two 
points — in  their  support  of  Kolchak  and 
in  the  proclamation  barring  out  the 
Bolsheviki.'*  In  another  direction  the 
Bolsheviki  are  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Finns,  who  have  even  been  reported  to 
be  on  the  point  of  capturing  Petrograd. 
In  Northern  Russia  the  Allies  continue 
to  repulse  attacks. 

An  appeal  to  the  Allies  to  recognize 
the  Omsk  Government  has  just  been 
issued  by  an  association  of  Russian  army 
and  navy  officers  in  this  country.  It  urges 
that  with  small  exceptions  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces  in  Russia  are  working 
with  or  under  Kolchak,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  ^^  in  suppressing  the  Bolshevist 
movement  throughout  Siberia,  in  estab- 
lishing law  and  order  in  the  regions  con- 
trolled by  him,  in  regenerating  the  nar 
tional  spirit  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
young  and  brave  Siberian  army,  and 
finally  in  setting  up  a  stable  Government 
with  strong  administrative  branches  all 
through  Siberia  and  in  the  Seven  River 
r^on." 

As  to  the  political  purposes  of  Kolchak, 
who  has  been  charged  with  personal 
ambition  to  become  dictator,  this  appeal 
declares: 

Anarchy  is  a  brutal  force;  anarchy 
can  be  combated  b^  force  only  ;  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  bayonets  most 
precede  electional  campaigns.  Admiral 
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Kolchak  has  stated  quite  distinctly  and 
on  Tarioas  occasions  that  he  is  going  to 
lead  the  Russian  people  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly ;  he  took 
an  oath,  and  as  a  man  of  honor  he  will 
uphold  it,  that  he  would  merely  con- 
sider himself  as  a  temporary  ruler,  and 
that  he  would  lead  tne  nation  to  the 
poUs.  .  .  .  Anarchy  must  be  crushed  in 
order  to  give  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  work  out  a  national  policy  of  tiieir 
own  and  such  a  political  status  as  would 
best  fit  their  historical  traditions  and 
national  aspirations. 

It  is  for  those  who  hate  Bolshevism  and 
all  it  implies  to  give  their  sympathy  and 
suppo^  to  every  sound  effort  to  unite  the 
RujBsian  people  in  a  campaign  for  self- 
government  rather  than  to  deal  with  the 
Moscow  gang  as  if  they  represented  in 
any  large  or  true  sense  the  Russian  people. 


THE  INVASION  OF  HUNGARY 

Pressure  from  without  as  well  as 
dissension  within  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  Communist  Government  in  Hun- 
gary headed  by  Bela  Kun.  Indeed,  in 
the  first  days  in  May  it  was  reported 
that  King  Ferdinand  of  Rumania  was 
about  to  eot&t  Budapest,  Hungary's 
capital  Bela  Kim's  rule  has  never  been 
firmly  established,  and  the  Red  Army 
raised  by  his  followers  has  been  (at  from 
formidable.  The  threat  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  to  send  forces  to  the  aid  of 
die  Reds  in  Hungary,  which  included*an 
ultimatum  to  Rumania  demanding  the 
evacuation  of  Bessarabia,  has  proved*  to 
be  an  absurd  piece  of  boastfulness,  and 
the  iaH  of  the  Conrnmnist  Government 
in  Hungary  is  the  best  reply  to  the 
Bolshevik  braggadocio. 

However  much  one  may  approve  of  the 
down&dl  of  the  Reds  in  Hungary,  the 
whole  warlike  episode  is  a  reproach  to 
weakness  of  purpose  among  the  Great 
PoweVs.  It  was  their  duty,  during  the 
jieriod  between  the  ^signing  of  the  armi- 
stioe  and  the  completion  of  peace  terms 
with  Gersiany  and  Austria,  to  see  that 
peace  was  kept  in  Central  Europe.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pass  an  opinion  as  to  the 
jostioe  of  the  claims  of  Rumania  and  of 
the  Czechoslovaks.  It  was  not  for  those 
ooontries  to  decide  where  the  line  of  ter- 
ritorial demarkation  between  Hungary 
and  neighboring  countries  should  lie. 
That  was  the  duty  of  the  Powers,  and  if 
military  action  was  necessary  as  against 
Hungary,  it  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  Powers  themselves.  At  one  time  the 
Council  of  the  Allies  in  Paris  positively 
forbade  such  action  as  the  Rumanians  and 
Czechoslovaks  have  taken  in  attacking 
Hungary,  but  their  decree,  for  it  was  in 
that  form,  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion* At  all  events,  hostilities  oeased  only 
^vhen  the  Hungarians  offered  territorial 
•'oneessions  both  to  Rumania  and  the 
Czechoslovaks.    If  Hungary  is  to  be  dis- 
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membered  or  diminished  in  territory  (and 
the  misgovemment  in  that  country  cer- 
tainly makes  her  deserve  drastic  terms), 
the  decision  should  come,  not  through 
little  wars  waged  by  newjy  formed  coun- 
tries, but  through  a  serious  decision 
reached  by  the  Powers  really  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  future. 

The  incident  illustrates,  as  does  the 
Allies'  attitude  toward  the  Russian  situar 
tion,  the  fact  that  there  have  been  lacking 
at  Paris  the  dear  decision  and  vigor 
which  should  have  been  the  controlling 
element  during  this  intermediate  period. 


THE  GALLANT  SEVENTY-SEVENTH 

New  York  City  last  week  honored 
and  welcomed  its  Seventy-seventh  Divis- 
ion no  less  enthusiastically  than  it  did 
before  the  equally  famous  Twenty-seventh 
(which  in  its  make-up  was  more  a  State 
and  less  a  city  division  than  the  Seventy- 
seventh)  or  its  favorite  ^^  Irish  Sixty- 
ninth,*'  or  than  New  England  welcomed 
its  gallant  Twenty-sixth  Division  the 
other  day.  If  the  Twenty-seventh  helped 
break  the  Hindenburg  line,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  cleared  up  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  played  its  part  bravely  and  victori- 
ously in  the  great  Argonne  offensive — 
the  one  big  offensive  carried  on  by  an 
all- American  army  on  a  large  scale ;  in 
it  over  600,000  American  soldiers  were 
engaged  and  some  of  the  many  divisions 
employed  suffered  the  heaviest  casualties 
of  the  war. 

The  Seventy-seventh,  made  up  of  se- 
lective service  men,  was  surely  a  melting- 
pot  division.  One  newspaper  writer  says 
of  its  men : 

Eighteen  months  ago  they  were  a  con- 
glomerate mob  of  tailors,  scions  of  the 
colonial  Dutch  '*  square  heads,"  college 
men,  stevedores,  subway  diggers, million- 
aires, bankers,  crap-shooters,  stoss-play- 
ers,  and  gunmen.  To-day,  surviving 
veterans  oi  some  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  greatest  war  in  history,  thev  are 
returning  conscious  of  a  clean  fignting 
record  that  gives  strong^  to  their  claims 
of  glory. 

Among  the  things  for  which  the  Seventy- 
seventh  will  always  be  remembered  is  the 
glorious  incident  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whittlesey's  **  Lost  Battalion."  General 
Alexander,  the  division  commander,  has 
declared  that  the  battalion,  although  cut 
off  and  surrounded  by  the  Germans, 
was  neither  "  lost  '*  nor  "  rescued,"  but 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whittlesey,  hav- 
ing been 'ordered  to  take  a  certain  objec- 
tive, took  it,  and  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  troops  on  his  flanks  and  troops 
behind  him. 

This  version  adds  rather  than  detracts 
from  die  heroism  of  the  adiievement,  for 
it  shows  that  there  was  no  rash,  reckless 
advance  beyond  orders  or  against  orders 
— a  serious  military  fault  which  in  more 
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than  one  instance  in  this  war  resulted  in 
tragic,  purposeless  loss  of  life. 

Whatever  their  racial  descent  or  social 
history — and  every  grade,  high  and  low, 
was  represented — these  men  were  Ameri- 
cans through  and  through.  Their  valor 
and  their  patriotism  were  of  the  highest. 
They  will  take  back  to  their  homes  the 
spirit  of  common  American  effort  and 
sacrifice  for  the  common  safety  and  honor. 
And  this  influence  may  go  far  to  counter- 
act pernicious  theories  preached  by  anti- 
American  Anarchists. 


MAY  DAY  VIOLENCE 

By  a  lamentable  custom  of  agitators 
and  ^^  demonstrators,"  May  Day,  once  de- 
voted to  outdoor  rejoicing,  has  become 
the  rallying-point  of  industrial  warfare 
and  anarchistic  violence — and  in  some 
instances  of  anti-anarchistic  but  no  less 
lawless  violence. 

Such  rioting  as  took  place  on  May  1 
in  Cleveland,  New  York,  Paris,  and  else- 
where was  not  on  a  large  scale,  although 
lives  were  lost  and  injuries  were  numer- 
ous,  but  is  deplorable  because  it  indicates 
ignorant  lack  of  faith  in  legitimate  meth- 
ods of  presenting  reasonable  claims  or 
political  purposes.  Charges  of  disloyalty 
and  Bolshevism,  on  one  side,  and  of  bru- 
tality by  police  or  mobs  of  discharged 
soldiers,  on  the  other,  intensify  bad  feeling. 

The  remedy  in  the  future  is  in  stronger 
and  clearer  laws  defining  or  limiting  the 
rights  of  public  speaking  and  ^demon- 
strating," and  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
law  against  any  overt  attempt  to  incite 
revolution  or  preach  disloyalty.  Terror^ 
ism  may  be  advocated  in  Moscow,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  conceivable  in  Paris  or 
New  York.  Socialism  is  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  street  fighting,  nor  is  it  to  be 
defeated  by  beating  up  even  offensive  agi- 
tators. If  there  are  centers  of  objection- 
able agitation  (as  is  alleged  of  the  Rand 
School  in  New  York),  there  must  be  law 
to  deal  with  the  pests,  not  angry  mobs. 

In  line  with  tim  commooplaoe  princi- 
ple. Senator  New  proposes  to  reintroduce 
his  bill  forbidding  the  publishing  or  sell- 
ing of  books  or  papers  whidi  advise  ^  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  or  by 
physical  injury  to  person  or  property  or 
by  general  cessation  of  industry  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all 
government."  Equally  stringently  the  bill 
forbids  the  display  of  any  flag  or  emUem 
intended  ^  to  symbolize  a  purpose  to  over- 
throw by  force  or  violence  or  by  physical 
injury  to  person  or  property,  or  by  the 
general  cessation  of  industry,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  This  may 
or  may  not  precisely  meet  the  situation, 
but  that  some  measures  should  be  taken 
is  proven  by  the  perfectly  senseless  vio- 
lence of  last  May  Day.^^iOOy  l^ 

The  atrocious  attempt  to  mumer,  by 
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deadly  bombe  sent  throug^h  the  mail,  men 
who  have  been  prominently  identified 
with  trying  Anarchists  or  who  are  assumed 
to  be  anti-radieal  or  capitalistic  in  their 
sympathies,  also  suggests  the  need  of  new 
legislation ;  for  it  is  stated  that  bomb 
manufacture  is  more  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica than  elsewhere  simply  because  our  laws 
are  lax  as  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
explosives.  Only  the  quick  intelligence 
of  a  post-office  employee  prevented  a 
series  of  horrible  murders,  and  while 
clues  seemed  at  first  to  be  abundant,  the 
scoundrel  who  planned  the  crime  remains, 
as  we  write,  undetected.  WTiether  the 
criminal  was  an  anarchistic  agitator  or 
not,  he  certainly  was  moved  by  hatred 
against  the  exponents  of  law  and  order. 
The  theory  of  the  Reds  that  the  crime 
was  a  ^^  frame-up "  by  their  enemies  is 
baseless  and  silly. 


STREET  RAILVAY  FARES 

Various  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  struggling  with  ther  question 
of  street  railway  fares.  The  companies 
operating  such  railways  have  claim^  that 
the  standard  fare  of  five  cents  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  and  other 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
bonded  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  divi- 
dends. In  more  than  one  instance  the  fares 
have  been  increased  fifty  per  cent  with  tiie 
consent.of  municipal  or  other  officials. 

In  The  Outlook  of  AprU  30  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Price  published  an  article 
with  a  ehart  entitled  "  The  Index  Number 
Wage,"  which  showed  at  a  glance  how  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessary 
commodities  has  risen  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  At  that  time  we  said : "  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  wages  of  employ- 
ees must  go  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  equally  a  mathematical  deduction  that 
railway  rates  must  go  up  also  to  meet  this 
necessary  rise  in  wages  or  else  the  railways 
will  be  bankrupt."  This  mathematic^ 
deduction  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  street 
railwajrs  as  it  is  to  the  steam  railways. 
Either  the  street  railways  must  be  taken 
over  by  the  various  municipalities  in  which 
they  run  and  must  be  operated  as  public 
utilities,  the  taxpayer  bearing  the  deficits ; 
or,  if  private  management  is  desired,  the 
private  owners  must  receive  sufficient 
return  to  warrant  them  in  maintaining 
proper  service. 

There  are  a  good  inany  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  favors  private  operation  under 
some  kind  of  fair  governmental  regulation 
of  its  steam  railways.  The  same,  we  think, 
is  true  in  most  communities  at  present  of 
street  railways.  The  question  is.  What  is 
fair  regulation  ? 

We  have  received  a  communication 
from  a  reader  of  The  Outlook  who  for 
some  years  has  had  active  experience  in 
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the  organization  and  reorganization  of 
street  railway  companies.,  in  which  he 
endeavors  briefly  to  outline  a  plan  of 
municipal  r^^ulation  of  street  railways. 
iVom  that  communication  we  quote  the 
following  passage : 

If  the  street  railway  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  and 
that  is  what  it  must  be,  then  in  order  to 
be  an  efficient  servant  it  most  be  operated 
and  ran  by  trained  men  who  most  look 
to  the  excellence  of  their  work  for  a 
continuance  of  their  jobs,  and  the  road 
most  earn  enough  to  pay  interest  on 
what  it  is  worth  as  a  going  concern,  pay 
its  wages,  and  maintain  its  property. 
This  means  a  business^  not  a  pouticai, 
organization. 

Hostility  between  the  street  railway 
and  the  city  served  mast  cease  in  the 
interest  of  both. 

This  can  be  brooght  about  by  valuing 
the  roads  of  to-day  as  going  concerns — 
the  city  and  the  road  in  question  each  to 
name  one  firm  of  engineers,  and  these 
two  to  select  a  third,  the  city  to  pass  such 
ordinances  as  will  permit  seven  per  cent 
to  be  earned  upon  the  agreed  upon  valu- 
ation and  on  the  new. property  added 
from  time  to  time,  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  fares  as  will  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue;  and  in  consideration  of 
such  action  on  the  city^s  part  to  protect 
the  property  at  its  just  value,  any  excesfs 
earnings  to  be  divided  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  city,  the  city  at  its 
annual  election  to  elect  two  durectors, 
one  an  engineer  and  the  other  a  certified 
accountant,  to  represent  it  on  the  Rail- 
way Board. 

With  the  city  then  in  partnersliip  with 
the  street  railway,  its  records  and  ac- 
counts open  at  all  times  to  the  city 
through  its  accredited  representative  on 
the  ^ard,  the  many  fruitful  grounds  for 
misunderstanding  will  be  abolished.  The 
election  of  men  for  this  specific  purpose 
will  prevent  a  shifting  oi  responsibility 
from  one  city  &ther  to  another,  and  men 
so  elected  can  be  held  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability. Both  the  railway  officials 
and  the  city's  officials  will  be  only  too 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  public, 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission  will 
still  exist  as  an  umpire. 

This  kind  of  partnership  between  the 
city  authorities  and  street  railway  experts 
is  well  worth  consideration,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  those  who  are  struggling  with 
these  problems. 


DEMOCRATIC 

FACTORY  MANAGEMENT 

Many  years  ago  The  Outlook  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "  Industrial  Democracy."  It 
is  our  impression  that  the  term  "  indus- 
trial democracy"  was  framed  and  first 
used  in  these  columns.  At  all  events,  we 
employed  it  to  express  our  bdief  that  in 
the  slow  but  steady  process  of  social  rev- 
olution in  which  man  first  struggled  for 
and  established  religious  democracy,  then 
political  democracy,  then  educational 
democracy,  he  is  now  seeking  perfectly 
logically  to  obtain  democracy  in  industry. 
We  have  defined  industrial  democracy 


as  that  system  in  which  the  hand-worker 
or  employee  shall  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  business  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  only  in  this  way  can  an  efficient 
partnership  between  so-called  labor  and 
so-called  capital  be  established.  For  lar 
borers  and  capitalists  are  not  enemies  nor 
are  their  interests  conflicting.  They  are 
really  partners. 

There  have  recently  come  to  our  atten- 
tion three  or  four  interesting  instances  in 
which  there  lias  been  an  earnest  attempt 
made  by  corporations  to  give  their  work- 
ers a  share  in  the  profits  and  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  management.  This  is 
due,  we  think,  to  the  changes  produced  by 
the  war  in  the  economic  theories  of  the 
world.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Theodore  H. 
Price,  a  valued  contributor  to  The  Outlook 
on  economic  and  industrial  problems,  to 
give  us  an  article  on  this  subject.  In 
preparing  it  he  desires  the  co-operation  of 
our  readers  and  asks  us  to-  print  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  we  gladly  do : 

May  1,  1919. 
To  the  Readers  of  The  OiitfdDk  : 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  enters  of  Tlie 
Outlook,  I  am  planning  tO"Krite  an  arti- 
cle upon  '^  Profit  Sharing  aii4  Democratic 
Factory  Management.  In  this  article  I 
shall  endeavor  to  include  a  comparative 
digest  of  the  various  profit-sharing  plans 
that  have  been  introduced  in  the  condact 
of  many  American  industrial  and  com* 
mercial  establishments. 

That  this  digest  may  be  inclusive  and 
intelligent,  I  am  taking  this  method  of 
requesting  that  all  those  to  whose  eye 
this  letter  may  come  should  send  me  in 
detail  or  in  outline  a  description  of  any 

Erofit-sliaring  plan  of  which  they  may 
ave  knowledge  as  in  actual  operation. 
I  shall  also  appreciate  any  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  my  correspondents  tliat  will  be 
helpfuL 

My  address  is  15  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Thbodo&b  H.  Prics. 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AND 
FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES 

It  has  long  been  a  dream  of  tbe 
writer  of  this  paragraph — probably  never 
to  be  realized,  alas! — that  it  would  be 
delightful  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  old 
French  university  town  of  Montpellier. 
Montpellier  lies  practically  on  the  Med- 
iterranean near  Marseilles,  and  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  it 
may  also  be  said  one  of  the  most  old- 
fashioned  universities  in  France.  It  has 
a  special  place  in  academic  history  be- 
cause one  of  the  great  classical  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
lectured  there. 

What  coidd  be  more  pleasant  for  ar 
American  who  hates  the  cold  and  «\o 
loves  the  sunshine  of  the  Med-M  »  ^ -jaa 
than  to  spend  a  winter  at  Mor^tpeliier, 
straightening  out  and   polisiung  up  his 
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A  GLEAM  OF  HOPE  FOR  FKITZ 


Braakensiek  in  Dt  Atngterdammer  (Aituterdam,  Holland) 


Germanis :  **  If  you  don^t  make  baste.  1  will  caet  the  brand  [Bolflheviflm] 
into  my  own  house  !^* 


WeUts  in  London  Opinion 


THE  LEVITE 
A  NEW  ROLE  FOR~THE~SCHOLAR  IN   POLITICS 


'*G'nioming,  Brown;  fearful  weather,  isn't  it— nolf  fit  for  a  dog  to  be 

out  in.'*  fized  by 

"  That's  what  my  wife  said  when  she  sent  me  out  to  look  for  Fido/* 
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French  by  taking  a  course  of  lectures, 
extra  curriculum^  ou,  let  us  say,  the  life 
and  work  of  Casaubon  himself,  provided 
some  member  of  the  faculty  could  be  per- 
suaded to  give  such  a  coiirse  of  lectures. 

All  these  reflections  are  prompted  by 
some  facts  which  have  just  been  furnished 
to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Marcel 
Knecht,  of  the  Official  Bureau  of  French 
Information  in  New  York  City,  regarding 
the  registration  of  American  soldiers  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  French  universities.  Mr. 
Andr^.  Tardieu,  formerly  French  High 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  de- 
Tised  a  plan  last  autumn  by  which  these 
sgldiers,  most  o^  them  college  men  whom 
the  war  seized  from  their  studies,  have 
been  distributed  among  the  French  uni- 
versities. The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
give  American  soldiers  an  opportunity  to 
spend  time  that  is  not  needed  for  military 
duties  in  taking  special  courses'  in  con- 
tinuation of  their  academic  careers.  The 
amazing  number^  of  5,800  soldiers  have 
been  availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Fourteen  universities  in  various 
towns  throughout  the  French  Republic  are 
participating  in  the  plan.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred American  soldiers  are  roistered,  for 
example,  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and 
eleven  hundred  are  registered,  or  were  on 
the  last  of  March,  at  the  University  of 
Toulouse  in  southern  France.  The  next 
largest  number,  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
virere  at  MontpeUier.  The  balance  of  these 
American  students  were  distributed  at 
the  Universities  of  Bennes,  Caen,  Nancy, 
Poitiers,  Dijon,  Besan9on,  Grenoble,  Aix- 
Marseille,  Bordeaux,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
and  Lyon.  American  professors  \frho  are 
doing  special  war  service  in  France  have 
been  taken  into  the  work  and  are  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  what  might  perhaps  be 
called  university  liaison  officers.  There 
could  be  no  better  scheme  devised  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  relations  of 
understanding  and  friendship  between 
the  two  Republics. 

England  is  also  opening  her  universities 
to  American  soldier  students.  An  early 
issue  of  The  Outlook  will  contain  an 
article  by  Dr.  Shipley,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  giving  some  impressions  of 
the  American  Army  men  now  studying 
at  this  ancient  and  beautiful  British  seat 
of  learning. 

THE  INTERCHURCH  VORLD 
MOVEMENT 

"  America  has  moved  out  of  its  old 
isolation  into  the  reailm  of  world  affairs. 
The  programme  of  the  Church  must 
match  the  policy  of  the  Nation  if  the 
Church  is  to  continue  as  a  world  force." 

This,  in  substance,  is  what  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  great  Conference  held  in 
Cleveland  on  April  30  to  May  2,  stands  for. 

Perhaps  its  spirit  can  best  be  described 


by  certain  extracts  from  the  speech  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  gathering.  Dr.  S. 
Earl  Taylor.  It  was  in  that  speech  that 
he  used  the  words  which  we  quote  as  the 
characterization  of  the  movement.  He 
cited  the  remarks  of  General  Byng,  the 
famous  commander  of  the  Canadians  at 
Vimy  and  of  the  British  Third  Army  at 
Cambrai,  when  he  said  to  Bishop  Mc- 
Connell :  '^  1  trust  that  you  will  go  back 
to  your  own  country  and  go  tp  your  own 
people,  and  in  every  way  that  you  can 
urge  upon  them  that  in  the  days,  the  ter- 
rible dajrs  ahead  of  us,  the  days  after  the 
war,  the  Church  shall  fail  not."  And  Dr. 
Taylor  asked,  "  What  has  made  democ- 
racy safe  in  America  ?"  And  he  answered, 
^^  The  Christian  home,  the  open  Bible,  the 
free  church.  In  a  word,  the  foundations 
of  intelligence  and  morality  laid  deep  by 
our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  forefathers." 

And  he  went  on  to  show  by  words  and 
by  pictures  on  the  screen  that  invariably 
at  the  bottom  of  every  peril  that  is  threats 
ening  the  world  to-day  is  the  lack  of  that 
foundation  of  morality,  and  to  show  also 
that  the  places  of  stability,  of  content- 
ment, of  peace,  tod  of  strength  are  places 
where  moral  principle  and  education^  and, 
underneath  all,  religious  faith,  prevail. 
And  he  put  before  his  audience  facts 
showing  that  investments  in  schools  and 
churches  are  really  investments  in  secu- 
rity. ^^  Beyond  all  question  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  incomparably  the  most  pow- 
erful organization  that  we  know  anything 
about  in  the  world.  And  yet  a  fair  study 
of  its  latent  resources  and  unused  power 
would  probably  compel  ua  to  conclude 
that  of  all  the  great  organizations  in  the 
world  the  Church  is  developed  to  the 
smallest  percentage  of  its  capacity."  He 
declared  that  interest  charges  on  the  cost 
of  the  World  War  at  four  per  cent  for 
one  hour  exceeded  the  total, gifts  from 
America  for  foreign  missions  for  the  year 
1918. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  Protestant 
Churches,  that  is,  the  twenty-five  million 
people  who  make  up  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  America,  into  action  some- 
what more  in  proportion  than  at  present 
to  their  power  and  resources.  It  is  an 
effort  to  enable  America,  the  only  Western 
Nation  that  has  not  sacrificed  virtually  a 
whole  generation  of  its  youth  in  war,  to 
.  see  that  the  democracy  which  the  war 
has  saved  is  itself  saved  from  becoming 
merely  materialistic  or  destructive  or 
anarchic  by  being  made  a  moral,  a  relig- 
ious, a  Christian  democracy. 

To  this  end,  the  Conference  at  Cleve- 
land assembled  nearly  five  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  twenty-eight  denom- 
inations. Most  of  these  delegates  were 
officers  or  members  of  various  missionary 
boards,  a  nimiber  of  them  were  college 
presidents  and  professors,  others  repre- 


sented interdenominational  organizations, 
and  others  were  editors  and  clergymen. 

It  was  decided  to  make  surveys  to 
show  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  not 
being  done  in  home  and  foreign  missions, 
education,  religious  training,  and  social 
service.  When  the  surveys  are  ready,  then 
a  co-operative  community  and  world  pro- 
gramme will  be  outlined  and  put  into 
operation.  The  purpose  is  to  have  in  all 
communities  joint  "  drives  "  like  those 
for  the  Liberty  Loans  or  the  Red  Cross, 
but  in  this  case  for  the  common  use  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  first  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  the  constituency  of  the 
churches — to  double  it.  It  is  somewhat 
staggering,  certainly  it  is  a  bold  concep- 
tion, but  its  boldness  has  won  to  the 
movement  many  of  the  strongest  leaders. 

There  was  a  frank  facing  of  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  the  Churches  would  have 
to  place  themselves  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  especially  in  con- 
tact with  industrial  questions  and  with 
the  life  of  people  who  work  with  their 
hands.  A  keen  edge  to  the  discussion  of 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  before  the 
Churches  was  given  by  the  fact  that  on 
Thursday,  in  front  of  the  hotel  oo(;upied 
by  the  Convention,  there  was  a  Socialist 
demonstration  and  rioting.  It  is  true  that 
the  participants  in  the  riot  were  over- 
whelmingly foreign-bom ;  but  the  red 
flags  and  the  disorder  and  the  injuries 
constituted  a  picture  of  what  the  Church 
has  to  face  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  official  leaders  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement,  chosen  by  the  general  com- 
mittee at  this  session,  are :  Chairman, 
F.  W.  Ayer,  of  New  York,  leader  of  the 
Baptist  Layman's  Movement ;  vice-chair- 
man, Fred  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  widely 
known  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader,  and  pro- 
moter of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment ;  recording  secretary,  W.  B.  Millar, 
New  York,  secretary  Layman's  Mission- 
ary Movement ;  executive  secretary,  S. 
Earl  Taylor,  New  York,  secretary  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
treasurer,  George  M.  Fowles,  New  York  ; 
and  John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  These 
officials,  with  the  co-operation  of  **key 
men  "  in  the  various  iAterested  denomina- 
tions, will  develop  the  plans  to  be  per- 
fected at  a  great  gathering  which  is  to  be 
held  next  fall. 


THE  RED  CROSS  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

The  large  extension  of  the  field  of 
Red  Cross  activities,  already  proposed 
and  to  some  extent  put  in  operation  in 
this  country  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
is  to  be  taken  up  on  a  world-wide  scale 
and  purpose  by  a  Red  Cross  Congress  to 
convene  at  Geneva  thirty  days  after  peace 
has  been  declar^l.  Xtl^^  J^tie^^ational 
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CoogreBS  at  Greneva  will  be  the  most 
momentous  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
Red  Cross  movement  Already  a  prelim- 
inary meeting  of  experts  on  such  subjects 
as  child  welfare,  tuberculosis,  hygiene, 
and  all  the  large  aspects  of  public  health, 
has  been  in  session  at  Cannes,  with  a  view 
to  prepare  for  the  Geneva  conference  an 
extended  programme  of  desirable  new 
Red  Cross  activities  in  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  these  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  scientists  of 
England,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  defines  the  purpose  of  the 
movement*  to  be  ^^  to  spread*  the  light  of 
sdenoe  and  the  warmth  of  human  sym- 
pathy into  every  comer  of  the  world." 

Heretofore  the  field  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused 
by  war  or  by  some  terrible  calamity.  But 
the  efficiency  of  the  association  and  the 
liberality  with  which  the  people  answer 
its  calls  for  support  have  made  it  evident 
that  it  has  a  wider  mission  than  this. 
Hereafter,  as  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Cannes  meeting  declared,  ^^  while 
every  measure  should  be  taken  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war  and  to  prevent  all 
wars,  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
world  should  address  itself  to  the  preven- 
tion and  amelioration  of  those  evep-pres- 
ent  tragedies  of  unnecessary  sickness  and 
death  which  occur  in  the  homes  of  all 
peoples." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  move- 
ment will  have  the  support  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  creating  a  vast  organiza- 
tion, thoroughly  equipped,  to  promote 
human  betterment  in  a  systematic  and 
co-ordinated  manner.  The  particular  pur- 
poses laid  down  by  the  experts  at  the 
Cannes  conference  are  the  development 
of  sound  measures  for  public  health  and 
sanitation,  the  welfare  of  children  and 
mothers,  the  education  and  training  of 
nurses,  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  vene- 
real diseases,  malaria,  and  other  infec- 
tious and  preventable  diseases. 

The  call  issued  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of 
the  world  rightly  declares  that  the  new 
progranune  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  the 
high  ideals  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Red  Cross  half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
certainly  true,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Committee,  that  ^^  if  it  was  possible  half 
a  century  ago  to  bring  nations  to  an 
understanding,  not  to  abolish  war,  but  to 
alleviate  in  some  measure  the  suffering 
which  follows  in  its  wake,  surely  such  an 
miderstanding  would  be  more  beneficent, 
even  more  glorious,  when  it  leads  the 
nations  to  work  in  concert  under  the  im- 
pulse of  mutual  confidence  and  common 
charity  to  remedy  certain  ills  which  are 
visited  upon  the  human  society,  or  to 
bring  aid  to  one  of  the  nations  stricken 
by  sudden  catastrophe." 
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FOR  VOKKING   GIRLS 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  The  Outlook 
first  called  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  help 
rendered  sick  and  tired  girls  by  the 
Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society  of 
New  York.  Our  readers  responded  then 
with  liberality.  From  time  to  time  since 
similar  appeals  have  shown  that  the 
cause  was  remembered.  Now  a  special 
condition  encourages  the  hope  that  the 
pleasant  co-operation  of  the  past  may  be 
renewed. 

In  common  with  other  philanthropies, 
the  Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society  has 
felt  seriously  the  financial  conditions 
caused  by  the  war.  It  is  now  facing  a 
serious  problem. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  vacation 
work  at  their  houses  in  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey,  the  Society 
has  for  twenty-five  years  conducted  two 
houses  at  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  for  the  care  of  working  girls  who 
have  tuberculosis  in  the  incipient  and 
curable  state.  These  houses  are  neces- 
sarily run  at  special  expense,  as  the  girls 
must  have  the  most  nourishing  food  and 
live  under  the  best  conditions  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  benefited 
to  return  to  their  work  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  rest  and  recreation.  As  the 
nearest  physician  lives  ten  miles,  from  the 
little  himilet  of  Santa  Clara,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  resident  doctor  in  case  of 
a  sudden  illness.  The  house  is  not  called 
a  hospital  or  a  sanitarium,  but  is  simply 
a  Vacation  House  where  girls  are  suffi- 
ciently renewed  in  health  to  be  able  to 
continue  work  on  their  return  to  the  city. 

In  many  instances  the  girls  must  re- 
turn to  Santa  Clara  for  a  number  of 
summers  before  the  tendency  to  consump- 
tion is  entirely  conquered.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  girls  who  go  to  the  exam- 
ining physician  in  New  York  have  no 
idea  that  they  are  threatened  with  tuber- 
culosis. They  are  languid  and  ill,  and 
when  they  are  told  the  nature  of  their 
trouble  they  are  naturally  frightened  at 
first,  but  later  are  very  grateful  that  the 
disease  has  been  taken  in  time. 

The  two  houses  in  the  Adirondacks 
— ^Uplands  and  HiUcrest — were  given  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  George  E.  Dodge. 
They  are  very  perfectly  equipped  for  the 
work  and  accommodate  fifty-seven  girls 
at  a  time.  Now,  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  everything — food,  transportation, 
wages — as  well  as  a  decrease  in  income 
because  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
war,  the  Society  will  be  obliged  to  close 
one  of  these  two  houses  this  coming  sum- 
mer imless  it  can  raise  the  $4,000  neces- 
sary for  its  support. 

We  ask  those  to  whom  this  intensive 
effort  to  make  working  girls  well  and 
strong  and  give  them  a  healthful  and 
happy  vacation  appeals  to  write  to  the 
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Secretary,  Mrs.  William  Herbert  (United 
Charities  Building,  New  York),  for  the 
extremely  interesting  thirty-third  annual 
report  of  the  Working  Girls'  Vacation 
Society  or  to  send  contributions  directly 
to  the  same  address. 


A  SOUTHERN   PHILANTHROPIST 
ON  THE  RACE  QUESTION 

We  haye  received  a  pamphlet  read 
at  a  meeting  last  March  in  Boston  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Smith,  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, which  we  wish  might  have  a  wide 
circulation.  Coming  from  a  man  bom 
in  the  North  but  long  resident  in  the 
South,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
intelligent  Southern  view  of  the  race 
question,  it  presents  by  the  principles  it 
inculcates  and  the  spirit  it  manifests  a 
basis  for  a  real  agreement  in  both  thought 
and  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  Northern  and  Southern  posi- 
tions are  not  antagonistic ;  they  are  not 
necessarily  divergent.  There  is  no  incon- 
grruity  between  the  Northern  demand  for 
justice  to  the  Negro  and  the  Southern 
demand  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  the  white  race.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Smith  in  his  statement :  **"  I  believe  these 
are  the  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
shield — the  blood  of  the  race  must  be  kept 
pure,  but  so  must  its  ideals — the  former 
without  the  latter  is  like  the  body  without 
the  soul." 

He  urges  that  the  children  of  the 
Negro  and  the  white  races  be  educated 
in  separate  schools,  but  he  also  urges 
that  die  schools  be  as  good  for  the  one 
race  as  for  the  other.  He  cites  as  an 
illustration  the  public  schools  in  Cincin- 
nati. There  is  no  separate  school  law  in 
Ohio,  and  Negro  children  have  the  right 
to  attend  the  public  schools  attended  by 
white  children.  **  There  is,  however,  a 
school  in  a  densely  colored  portion  of 
Cincinnati  which  I  am  informed  is  at- 
tended by  Negro  children  only.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  marks  of  these 
colored  children  for  scholarship  are 
higher  than  those  earned  by  the  colored 
children  attending  the  schools  also  at- 
tended by  white  children.  Besides,  it  is 
found  that  a  larger  proportion  remain  in 
school  through  the  higher  classes  than  is 
the  case  with  the  other  colored  children." 
The  secret  of  this  fact  may,  however, 
well  be  that  "  the  school  to  which  I  refer 
in  Cincinnati  has  just  as  much  money 
spent  on  it  as  the  other  schools  of  the 
city." 

He  denies  that  the  education  of  the 
Negro  race  will  have  any  tendency  to 
develop  in  that  race  a  desire  for  social 
equality  with  the  whites.  The  fact  that  a 
white  man  who  should  discover  that  he 
had  Negro  blood  would  wish  to  keep  the 
secret  and  continue  to  associate  with 
white  people  does  not  prove  that  a  Negro 
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who  baa  neyer  thought  of  hhnself  as  any- 
thing else  would  be  otherwise  than  un- 
comfortable if  he  were  called  on  to  asso- 
ciate intimately  with  white  people.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  this  illustration : 

When  told  of  the  valor  of  the  British 
and  the  French,  Americans  do  not  feel 
the  poorer.  Rather  do  we  feel  the  richer 
that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  there  is 
Bomneh  courage.  These  stories  of  the 
valor  of  our  allies  do  not  dim  in  the 
least  the  luster  of  the  deeds  wi  our  own 
boys. 

In  the  same  way  I  feel  the  fame  of 
my  race  to  be  safe  and  that  I  am  the 
richer  whenever  I  learn  of  some  worthy 
accomplishment  of  a  Negro.  It  is  as  if 
the  Power  that  brought  me  here  had 
said :  ^  If  this  wonderful  thing  of  life 
which  you  share  can  strike  a  spark  from 
even  this  humble  breast,  how  much  more 
may  you  not  attain  to  !** 

The  author  is  equally  insistent  on  jus- 
tice to  the  Negro  and  in  his  hostility  to 
lynching.  Lynching  does  not  stop  crime, 
and  ^  what  we  want  is  to  prevent  crime 
rather  than  to  have  to  punish  it.''  As  one 
means  of  preventing  it  he  would  estab- 
lish colonies  for  the  feeble-minded ;  and 
as  another  he  would  make  provision  for 
young  Negro  children  so  that  they  could 
be  cared  for  during  the  day  and  taught 
simple  work  and  play  and  trained  as 
useful  members  of  society.  *^  It  would  be 
even  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  spend- 
•  ing  so  much  on  criminal  court  and  peni- 
tentiary." Above  all,  he  would  secure 
justice  imder  the  law  for  the  Negro. 
*^  Every  lynching  makes  even  the  good 
Negro  feel  less  safe  in  his  person  and 
property." 


AIRPLANE  AMBULANCES 

We  have  received,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  C.  L.  Gibson,  of  New  York 
City,  an  account  of  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  an  airplane  as  a  war  ambu- 
lanoe  in  the  desert  of  Morocco.  The 
account  comes  from  Dr.  Tuffier,  a  friend 
of  Dr.  GKbson's,  who  not  only  holds  a 
plaoe  of  eminence  in  French  surgery,  bat 
has  heexk  Chief  C<m8ultant  to  the  French 
armies.  Dr.  Tuffier's  account  b  especially 
interesting  because  it  is  not  a  prophecy 
of  what  aviators  dream  of  doing  in  the 
future,  but  a  scientifio  narrative  of  what 
they  have  already  actually  accomplished. 
Dr.  Tuffier  was  called  from  France  to 
Morocco  to  see  a  general  who  had  been 
badly  wounded  by  a  shell  fragment  which 
had  entered  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and 
had  become  lodged  behind  the  heart 
This  officer  had  been  wounded  at  a  place 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  any 
railway.  He  had  been  carried  to  the  rear 
from  the  line  of  fighting,  fifteen  miles,  on 
a  litter.  Two  army  surgeons  were  detailed 
to  go  to  him  by  airplane.  One  started 
from  Fez,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
away,  and  reached  the  wounded  officer  in 


three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  after  having 
crossed  the  Atlas  Mountains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  thirteen  thousand  feet.  The 
other  surgecm  flew  tram  another  point 
sixty  miles  away  and  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  The  station  where  the  wounded 
general  lay  was  far  too  primitive  for  a 
serious  operation,  being  isolated  in  the 
desert,  without  any  instruments  or  ap- 
paratus. The  general's  condition  being 
very  grave,  he  was  brought  back  by 
bombing  airplane  to  a  hospital  station, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  nodles,  escorted 
by  the  two  surgeons.  Although  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  very  grave  condition,  an 
operation  was  performed,  and  all  the 
inmiediate  symptoms  were  successfully 
relieved. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  air- 
plane being  used  for  the  transportation 
of  wounded.  It  was  found,  so  Dr.  Tuffier 
reports,  that  men  suffering  from  the  grav- 
est lesions,  such  as  fractures  of  the  thigh, 
could  be  easily  transported  forty  miles  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  flying  over 
the  enemy  lines.  In  September,  1918, 
fifteen  wounded  men  were  brought  back 
from  the  front  in  Morocco  by  ordinary 
airplane,  covering  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  in  less  than  seventy  minutes.  Be> 
fore  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  French 
had  mapped  out  in  southern  Algeria  and 
in  Tunis  actual  airplane  routes  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  the  trans- 
portation of  surgeons.  One  of  these  routes 
reaches  a  point  over  three  hundred  miles 
from  any  railway.  To  transport  wounded 
men  over  this  route  by  camel  or  mule 
would  require  twenty-six  days.  Frendi 
pilots  have  made  this  trip  in  airplanes 
comfortably  in  one  day.  llie  advantages 
of  airplane  evacuation  of  the  wounded, 
says  Dr.  Tuffier,  are  not  only  the  rapidity 
but  the  possibility  of  p^ietrating  to  sta- 
tions which  are  for  the  most  part  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  enemy. 

He  prophesies  that  special  airplane 
ambulances  will  be  built  with  proper 
acconunodations  and  entrances  for  the 
wounded,  especially  for  grave  cases  of 
injury  to  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen. 
We  suppose  that  the  great  extent  of  level 
area  in  the  desert  would  make  landing, 
forced  or  voluntary,  more  simple  than  in 
an  ordinary  hilly  and  mountainous  coun- 
try. Dr.  Tuffier  points  out'  one  obstacle 
to  aviation  in  the  Sahara  Desert — that  is 
the  temperature,  with  the  resulting  atmos- 
pheric disturbances,  which  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  pilot  to  keep  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  in  the  air  in  the  summer.* 
The  greatest  drawback  is  the  sirocco,  that 
dry,  hot  wind  of  the  desert  which  raises 
clouds  of  dust  and  makes  landing  so  dan- 
gerous that  flying  is  impossible  about  one 
day  out  of  every  four  in  the  hot  periods. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  this 
airplane  ambulance  service  is  an  accom- 
plished fact. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN  AT 
THE  PEACE  TABLE 

OF  all  the  complex  problems  which 
are  being  dealt  with  at  Paris  few 
are  as  delicate  or  important  as  those 
which  concern  the  east  ooast  of  Asia.  AU 
the  world  knows  of  the  complaints  of 
China  against  Japan  anther  demands 
that  Tsingtao  be  returned  to  her.  All  the 
world  knows  also  of  Japan's  claims  to  the 
disputed  territory  and  her  protest  against 
any  impairment  of  formal  treaty  rights. 

The  sympathy  of  Americans,  in  so  far 
as  it  finds  expression  through  the  press, 
seems  to  be  preponderantly  with  China. 
The  deep-seated  suspicion  of  Japan  which 
has  developed  in  the  past  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  has  prejudiced  many  Ameri- 
cans against  her,  and  has  led  them  to 
believe  that  Japan  is  never  to  be  trusted, 
least  of  all  when  she  is  dealing  with  China. 
Americans  in  China  are  overwhelmingly 
and  bitterly  anti-Japanese.  Business  men 
there  see  in  Nipponeseaotivities  thedosing 
of  the  open  door  and  the  stifling  of  legiti- 
mate competition ;  missionaries  there  have 
been  antagonized  by  the  Japaneeeezploita- 
tion  of  the  great  inchoate  republic,  notably 
in  such  unfortunate  wajrs  as  the  illicit  mor- 
phine and  opium  traffic.  Only  occasion- 
ally is  a  voice  raised  publidy  in  defense 
of  the  island  Empire.  Americans  have, 
too,  a  traditional  sympathy  with  the  under 
dog  which  at  times  approaches  the  quiz- 
otic,  and  China's  helplessness  and  almost 
pathetic  trust  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  United  States  have  been  both  touch- 
ing and  flattering. 

Suspicions  of  Japanese  activities  in 
China  are,  moreover,  not  without  some 
foundation.  Japan  holds  Manchuria  more 
tightly  in  her  grip  than  in  1914.  And 
now,  since  expelling  the  Germans,  Japan 
has  hastened  to  establish  herself  as  firmly 
as  possible  in  Tsingtao.  If  the  Japanese 
succeed  in  retaining  their  present  hold, 
the  province  and  peninsula  of  Shantung, 
to  which  the  port  of  Tsing^tao,  together 
with  Eiaochau,  is  the  key,  may  be  as 
firmly  gripped  as  Manchuria.  With  these 
two  sections  in  their  hands  the  Japanese 
would  have  North  China  at  their  mercy ; 
and  in  view  of  their  claims  in  Fukien  and 
their  expanding  influence  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  the  Japanese  would  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  dominance  in  the  south. 
To  peoples  who  have  been  passing  through 
an  inferno  of  struggle  in  resisting  German 
aggression  it  is  natural  that  Japanese 
policies  in  Chin&  should  seem  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  contrary  to 
ideas  of  justice  and  liberty.  The  fact  that 
the  Chinese  have  borrowed  recklessly  of 
Japan  during  the  past  year  or  two!,  and 
have  pledged  as  security  important  taxes 
and  mining,  railway,  and  timber  rights, 
and  thus  have  to  some  extent  placed 
themselves  under  Japanese  control,  does 
Digitized  by  VjjOOyH^ 
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not  make  it  any  the  less  necessary  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  that  China 
should  have  a  chance  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  and  that  the  Chinese  liberals 
should  be  given  all  possible  aid  in 
making  China  a  progressive  and  peaceful 
democracy. 

Japan,  however,  should  not  be  lightly 
condemned  nor  should  her  legitimate 
claims  to  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 

*  pansion  be  ignored.  The  situation  which 
confronts  her  is  not  an  enviable  one.  A 
rapidly  growing  population  on  islands 
where  arable  lands  are  limited,  coal  de- 
posits are  poor,  and  iron  ore  is  almost  non- 
existent presents  a  problem  which  may 
well  give  sober  statesmen  sleepless  nights. 
Add  to  this  the  prejudice  which  closes 
against  this  people  most  of  thetmoccupied 
sections  of  the  world  and  which  is  jealous  of 
the  one  remaining  open  door — that  to  the 
neighboring  continent — ^and  the  nation's 
plight  becomes  little  short  of  desperate. 

\  The  very  life  of  Japan  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  maintain  free  access  to  the  raw 

-'  materials  and  markets  of  China  and  the 
east  of  Asia.  Her  future  is  linked  up 
inseparably  with  that  of  her  huge  neigh- 
bor, and  it  is  simply  common  justice  to 
see  that  no  artificial  obstacles  shall  be 
erected  between  her  and  the  mainland. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  in  which 
Japan's  interests  on  the  continent  can  be 
secured :  political  domination  and  peace- 
ful commercial  penetration.  The  first  of 
these  would  lead  her  to  continue  in  the 
road  which  she  is  now  traveling.  It  would 
aim  at  a  more  or  less  complete  control  of 
Chinese  finances,  both  public  and  private, 
exclusive  concessions  for  the  building  of 
railways,  the  development  of  mines,  and 
the  erection  of  factories.  It  would  be 
accompanied  by  preferential  tariff  rates, 
the  control  of  the  customs  service,  the 
predominance  of  Japanese  ^^  advisers,'* 
the  mastery  of  important  industrial  and 
commercial  concerns,  and  the  direction  of 
the  army  and  navy.  This  programme  is 
that  of  many  Japanese,  for  they  learned 
their  diplomacy  from  the  predatory  poli- 
cies of  certain  European  governments  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Japan's  ancient  feudal  system  prepared 
her  for  bureaucratic  militarism.  Japan's 
military  class  can  count  on  the  support 
of  a  large  body  of  unintelligent  but  in- 
tensely chauvinistic  public  opinion. 

This  policy  of  ruthless  domination 
would,  however,  mean  sorrow  for  China, 
turmoil  for  the  world,  and  tiltimate  dis- 
aster for  Japan.  It  would  stamp  out  the 
fine  beginnings  of  democratic  life  which 
are  even  now  apparent  in  the  new  Repub- 
lic, and  by  example  and  necessity  would 
force  upon  her  a  military  organization. 
The  Western  world  would  scarcely  be 
content  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  absorp- 
tion and  exclusive  exploitation  of  a  fourth 
of  the  human  race.  Japan  would  in  time 


have  to  face  the  bitter  animosity  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  armed  opposition  of 
much  of  Christendom.  In  that  case,  her 
one  hope  of  avoiding  utter  defeat  and 
permanent  ruin  would  be  dissensions 
among  Occidental  Powers. 

Japan's  other  hope  of  growth  is  the 
peaceful  commercial  penetration  of  east- 
em  Asia.  In  this  she  has  many  natural 
advantages.  Geographical  proximity  and 
kinship  in  culture  give  her  an  opportunity 
which  far  surpasses  that  of  Occidental 
nations.  Could  she  be  sure  that  China 
would  be  friendly,  that  China  would 
have  a  stable  government,  an  expanding 
industry,  and  would  be  free  from  West- 
em  domination,  she  could  also  be  sure  of 
the  lion's  share  of  the  commerce  of  that 
country  and  of  business  relations  which 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both 
peoples.  This  would  be  the  ideal,  for  it 
would  be  based  upon  friendship  and  geo- 
graphical proximity,  and  would  release 
Japan  from  the  crushing  load  of  a  big 
army  and  navy.  This  is  the  course  which 
many  of  her  statesmen  have  avowed 
a  desire  to  pursue.  It  probably  repre- 
sents in  the  main  the  programme  of  the 
soberer  and  more  peaceful  elements  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  certainly  the  road  which 
the  nation  must  follow  if  it  is  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  Germany. 

If,  however,  this,  and  not  the  road  of 
force,  is  to  be  traveled,  a  number  of  things 
must  be  done,  some  of  them  by  Japan, 
some  by  China,  and  some  by  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  must 
win  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
the  Chinese.  That  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  They  have  so  far  been 
confronted  by  the  almost  unanimous 
distrust  and  hate  of  their  neighbors — an 
attitude  which  augurs  ill  for  the  future. 
Some  sort  of  radical  change  must  be 
wrought  in  Japan's  foreign  policy,  one 
which  will  carry  much  further  the  atti- 
tude of  conciliation  represented  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fifth  group  of  demands 
in  1915.  A  necessary  preliminary  step 
would  seem  to  be  the  voluntary  return  of 
Tsingtao  to  China,  the  cancellation  of 
part  or  all  of  the  concessions  wrung  from 
her  in  1915,  the  strict  repression  of  Japa- 
nese purveyors  of  morphine  and  all  other 
predatory  traders,  and  a  hearty  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  Powers  in  any 
joint  attempt  to  rehabilitate  China. 

In  the  second  place,  China  must  estab- 
lish as  soon  as  possible  a  stable  government 
which  will  insure  her  ability  to  maintain 
her  independence  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  her  steady  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress.  This  many  of  her  younger 
and  abler  leaders  seem  inclined  to  do, 
,and  if  given  time  and  wise  assistance  they 
will  probably  succeed. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Powers  must  as 
rapidly  as  possible  give  up  their  spheres 


of  influence  and  their  special  territorial, 
financial,  and  railway  concessions.  They 
must  substitute  for  rivalry  international 
co-operation  and  assistance  to  China  until 
the  progressive  and  more  stable  elements 
of  that  nation  can  get  on  their  feet.  With 
the  enforced  withdrawal  of  Germany  and 
the  collapse  of  Russia,  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  impossible  task  that  it  seemed  six 
years  ago.  The  proposal,  made  in  several 
quarters,  for  an  international  financial 
group  to  provide  and  supervise  the  admin- 
istration of  such  loans  as  China  needs 
would  seem  to  be  very  timely.  This  would 
simply  be  an  expansion  of  the  Knox  idea 
of  internationalizing  the  Manchurian 
railways  and  of  the  five-Power  syndicate" 
of  1912.  Such  an  international  body  could 
supply  China  with  what  funds  she  needs, 
prevent  special  sinister  interests  and 
spheres  of  influence  from  developing,  and 
provide  the  supervision  and  pressure 
which  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  better 
elements  of  the  great  Republic.  The  plan 
could  not  be  realized  withoutsome  friction, 
and  it  would  necessitate  the  faithful  adher- 
ence by  the  Powers  to  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. It  would,  moreover,  be  extremely 
distasteful  to  many  patriotic  Chinese,  but 
it  would  be  better  than  continued  anarchy 
and  possible  partition. 

In  the  achievement  of  such  a  constructive 
programme  the  United  States  must  take  a 
large  part  She  is  the  best  source  of  the 
capital  which  China  needs,  and  she  has 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  and  a  record 
for  unselfish  dealing  which  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  enviable.  She  has  stood  spon- 
sor for  the  open-door  policy  and  for  most 
of  the  proposals  for  insuring  China  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion. Through  schools,  churches,  and  hos- 
pitals American  missionaries  are  helping 
to  prepare  leaders  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
more  wholesome  democratic  national  life. 

If  we  are  to  play  the  part  to  which  our 
past  history  and  our  present  opportunities 
call  lis,  however,  we  must  be  careful  that 
there  is  no  ground  justly  to  suspect  us  of 
desiring  what  we  profess  the  wish  to  keep 
others  from  doing.  We  must  be  sure  that 
we  ask  for  no  special  concessions  in  China 
and  that  special  interests  do  not  lead  us 
to  become  simply  another  of  the  groups 
that  are  jockeying  for  advantage.  Our 
merchants  and  investors  have  the  right  to 
some  sort  of  assistance,  but  it  should  be 
only  that  which  is  directed  to  assuring  for 
all  Powers  the  advantages  which  we  seek 
for  ourselves.  We  must,  finally,  be  patient 
and  forbearing  in  our  relations  with  Japan. 
We  must  appreciate  to  the  full  the  situa- 
tion in  which  that  plucky  nation  finds 
herself,  and,  while  we  should  countenance 
no  acts  of  aggression,  we  must  seek  to 
understand  her,  to  be  free  from  the  faults 
of  which  we  ac^cuse  her,  and  by  firmness, 
moderation,  courtesy,  and  fair  dealing 
help  to  insure  conditions  which  will  make 
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possible  the  victory  of  her  moderates  and 
Uberals. 


A  FRIEND  OF  THE  BOYS 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  The  Outlook  pub- 
lished three  true  stories  of  boy  life, 
written,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  by  "  a 
man  who  really  cares,"  one  who  "  knows 
the  boy  mind,  the  boy  heart,  and  the  boy 
language."  This  man  was  Arthur  D. 
Chandler,  whose  death  took  place  on 
April  19  last.  The  stories  were  the  out- 
come of  a  friendly,  unconventional  effort 
to  help  boys  to  shake  off  the  effect  of 
'  wrong  surroundings  and  the  lack  of  an 
opportunity  to  live  a  wholesome,  normal 
life.  The  idea  was  exactly  in  line  with 
Arthur  Chandler's  character  and  person- 
ality. He  combined  the  practical  and  the 
ideal  in  all  he  did  and  said.  There  was 
no  particle  of  cant  in  him,  no  trace  of  the 
professional  reformer.  As  a^  young  man, 
he  was  an  athlete,  lie  always  loved  ouir 
doors  and  outdoor  sport,  he  talked  im- 
stilted,  plain  English  with  a  dash  of 
slang,  he  instinctively  knew  how  boys  felt 
and  how  they  could  be  approached.  When 
as  a  result  of  local  school  board  work  he 
became  a  trustee  of  the  Jamesburg  Home 
for  Boys,  an  opportunity  opened  to  him 
to  humanize  the  relations  between  the 
officials  and  the  boys.  Like  Judge  Lindsey 
in  Denver  he  found  that  the  way  to  improve 
delinquent  boys  was  to  trust  them.  One 
who  knew  what  he  accomplished  says 
rightly  that  this  was  "work  requiring 
great  delicacy  in  handling,  keen  insight, 
common  sense,  and  human  sympathy." 

Mr.  Chandler  soon  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  between  the  period  of 
detention  and  the  return  of  the  boy  to 
ordinary  life  there  should  be  a  "  clearing- 
house "  for  boys  who  were  in  danger  be- 
cause they  had  no  homes.  His  isxm  for 
boys  at  Allaire,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the 
outcome  of  this  thought  The  stories  pub- 
lished under  the  head  "  Boy  Culture  and 
Agriculture"  showed  convincingly  how 
easily  and  thoroughly  the  boys  responded 
to  the  effort.  In  a  letter  about  Arthur 
Chandler  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Kidder  to 
the  New  York  '*  Evening  Post"  since  his 
death  Mr.  Kidder  says :  "  Only  the  other 
day  two  of  these  lads  just  released  from 
military  service,  homeless,  made  straight 
for  the  '  farm.'  Arriving,  they  found  the 
master  absent,  in  his  last  illness,  and  the 
farm  closed.  The  boys  sat  down  upon  a 
fence-rail  and  cried." 

Arthur  Chandler  had  a  long  and  useful 
business  career ;  as  advertising  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  The  Outlook  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  an  important  position  with 
Harper  &  Brothers  for  many  years,  and 
in  other  work  with  periodicals  and  pub- 
lishing houses  he  built  up  a  high  reputa- 
♦i''^n  for  efficiency  and  integrity.  But  we. 
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venture  to  say  that  he  took  more  pleasure 
in  his  attempt  ^  to  make  rightness  tempt- 
ing and  interesting"  to  boys,  as  he 
phrased  it,  and  more  pride  in  seeing  them 
become,  one  after  another,  *^  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting,  useful  men  and  good 
citizens  instead  of  dangerous  crooks," 
than  in  anything  else  he  did  in  his  active 
and  energetic  career. 


AMERICA'S   FOREIGN 
TRADE 

A  MEMBER  of  the  staff  of  The 
Outlook  in  Paris  not  many  weeks 
ago  encountered  by  chance  in  a  restau- 
rant a  fellow-American,  a  business  man, 
representing  manufacturers  of  farm  ma^ 
chinery.  This  is  the  story  told  to  this  casual 
acquaintance.  Like  many  other  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  commerce,  the  American 
business  man  was  something  of  an  idealist. 
He  felt  that  it  was  America's  duty  to 
help  put  France  upon  her  feet.  He  saw 
that  France  had  been  fighting  America's 
battles  for  months  before  America  took 
her  own  part,  and  now  that  the  war  had 
been  won,  leaving  France  terribly  shat- 
tered and  America  more  vigorous  than 
ever,  there  was  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  American  business  men  to  see 
France  resuscitated.  For  his  part,  he 
wanted  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  start 
up  French  agriculture.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  American  farm  machinery  in 
France ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  useless  be- 
cause parts  are  missing  or  broken.  So 
this  man  undertook  to  bring  over  to 
France  these  missing  parts  so  that  the 
farmers  could  use  their  machinery  again 
to  start  making  crops.  The  money  in  it 
for  his  concern  was  very  little.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  intention  to  make  any  profit 
on  the  transaction.  But  when  this  man 
undertook  to  bring  these  missing  parts 
into  France  he  encountered  obstacles. 
He  could  not  get  an  import  permit  The 
reason  given  was  twofold :  first,  the 
French  Government  was  looking  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  French  industry  as  well 
as  French  agriculture,  and  therefore 
wanted  agricultural  machinery  to  be  made 
in  France;  oecond,  the  French  Govern- 
ment  wanted  to  prevent  any  farther  in- 
crease of  the  so-called  balance  of  trade 
against  her,  and  therefore  wished  to  dis- 
courage imports  until  France  could  get 
ready  to  export  goods  in  exchange. 

In  that  incident  are  involved  some  of 
the  most  vital  factors  in  the  problem  of 
America's  foreign  trade  following  the  war. 
There  is  that  factor  of  American  idealism 
which  is  quite  as  powerful  an  incentive  as 
desire  for  profit.  There  is,  too,  the  factor 
of  French  thrift,  which  is  not  purely 
French  by  any  means,  and  which  at  times 
is  penny  wise,  pound  foolish.  There  is  the 
factor  of  a  world  finance  that  is  out  of 
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balance.  There  is  the  bctor  of  America's 
economic  strength  as  at  once  a  resoosoe 
from  which  other  countries  can  draw,  and 
a  danger  to  the  economic  independence 
of  those  same  countries.  And  there  is, 
finally,  the  ever-present  and  unfailing 
factor  of  the  human  element. 

The  presence  of  these  varying  factors 
makes  tlie  problem  of  America's  foreign 
trade  at  this  time  peculiarly  difficult  and 
complex ;  at  the  same  time  the  war  has 
made  that  problem  one  which  concerns 
every  part  of  America.  For  this  reason, 
two  great  conventions,  one  largely,  the 
other  wholly,  devoted  to  this  problem, 
recently  held  in  the  Middle  West,  both 
representing  interests  Nation-wide  in  ex- 
tent, are  of  special  significance.  One  of 
these  was  the  sixth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  held  in  Chicago 
April  24-26  ;  the  other  was  the  seventh 
A^ual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  held  in  St. 
Louis  April  28  to  May  1. 

The  Chamber  of  Conmieroe  of  the 
United  States  comprises  in  its  member- 
ship more  than  a  thousand  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  trade  organizations  ;  while 
the  Foreign  Trkde  Convention  gathered 
together  two  thousand  delegates,  consist- 
ing of  corporation  officers,  managers, 
experts  on  foreign  trade,  bankers,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  great  indus- 
trial and  commercial  concerns  engaged 
or  interested  in  foreign  trade. 

The  emphasis  which  Mr.  George  Ed. 
Smith,  President  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Export  Association  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Trade  sessions  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention,  laid  upon  the 
opportunity  before  American  industries  to 
heal  the  economic  ravages  of  the  war  was 
characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  men 
considering  these  foreign  trade  problems 
at  both  Conventions.  And  not  less  char- 
acteristic was  the  willingness  of  these 
men  to  see  that  American  industrial  ex- 
pansion through  foreign  trade  must  be 
directed  consciously  with  a  view,  not 
merely  to  the  interests  of  America,  bat 
also  to  the  interests  of  other  countries. 
"At  this  particular  moment  in  world 
affairs,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "with  the  nations 
of  the  world  endeavoring  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war  and  with  the  old  land- 
marks of  international  conuneroe  totter- 
ing, it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us 
to  develop  our  foreign  trade  without 
r^^ard  to  the  necessities  of  other  coiui- 
tries.  . . .  We  have  a  responsibility,  not 
only  to  Europe,  but  to  the  whole  world. . . . 
The  fact  that  the  proper  discharge  of 
this  i*espon8ibility  is  also  good  business 
does  not  alter  the  responsibility  in  any 
respect."  Similarly,  the  report  of  the 
General  Convention  Coumiittee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  which 
called  the  meeting  at  Chicago  included 
this  statement :  "  The  United  States  has 
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becxune  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor 
Naticm.  Nations  which  are  our  debtors 
• . .  will  endeavor  to  oortail  their  pur- 
chases  of  finished  products  from  us  and 
to  enlarge  their  sales  to  us.  They  must 
meet  their  obligations  by  finding  a  market 
for  their  products.  At  the  same  time 
their  competition  with  us  in  neutral 
markets  naturally  will  be  extended.  The 
restrictions  now  imposed  on  American 
imports  into  the  markets  of  our  European 
associates  in  the  war  seriously  impede  the 
free  flow  of  our  commerce ;  but  in  so  far 
as  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  policy  of 
safeguarding  home  industry  and  conserva- 
tion of  financial  resources  depleted  by  the 
heavy  load  of  war  liabilities,  adverse 
criticism  would  seem  unwarranted  so  long 
as  such  restrictions  are  not  discrimina- 
tory." 

It  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of 
our  foreign  trade  that  at  the  very  time 
when  America  is  in  the  position  of  the 
greatest  strength,  and  when  her  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  commerce  has  be- 
come enormously  enlarged,  the  men  who 
are  in  position  of  responsibility  in  busi- 
ness and  commerce  and  finance  in  this 
country,  and  by  their  joint  action  are 
capable  of  determining  our  foreign  trade 
policy,  should  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
expressed  in  the  words  we  have  quoted. 

It  is  something  more  than  mere  senti- 
ment, and  very  fax  from  sentimentalism, 
that  enables  the  practical  American  men 
of  aflburs  to  think  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
terms  of  service.  It  is  the  highest  kind 
of  wisdom.  The  men  who  conceived  of 
business  as  an  orderly  form  of  highway 
robbery,  in  which  every  man  who  made  a 
profit  got  it  at  the  expense  of  scmiebody 
else,  are  no  longer  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ideas 
which  they  held  would  ruin  any  country 
in  these  days  as  they  have  ruined  Ger- 
many. That  the  only  good  bargain  is  a 
bargain  that  is  good  for  both  sides  is  a 
principle  that  has  got  to  be  recognized  in 
our  foreign  trade.  That  nation  will  not 


only  serve  the  world  best,  but  secure  its 
own  prosperity  mgst  certainly,  which  in 
its  policy  conpiders,  not  merely  its  own 
interests,  but  the  interests  of  other  nations. 
Fortunately,  our  business  men,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
have  had  and  are  continuing  to  have 
especially  intensive  training  in  the  art  of 
considering  the  interests  of  other  nations. 
What  the  United  States  has  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  world's  food  supply  is 
of  itself  an  object  lesson  in  that  direction. 
And  now,  in  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
we  should  have  to  see,  even  if  we  were 
not  willing  to  see,  in  the  industrial  unrest 
of  Russia  and  Hungary  and  Germany 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  the  danger 
that  threatens  our  own  land  if  we  do  not 
consider  the  interests  of  other  nations. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  neces- 
sary exercise  of  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial  in  the  midst  of  expansion,  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  will  be  subjected  to  new 
tests.  As  the  report  of  the  Convention 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council 
said,  ^^  These  conditions  and  the  keener 
competition  in  other  markets  must  stimu- 
late American  enterprise  to  new  activity 
and  determination  to  find  compensating 
outlets."  It  is  to  the  study  of  this  task 
that  the  sessions  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  were  mainly  devoted,  and  its 
recommendations  are  worth  recounting. 
That  Convention,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  urged 
the  earliest  possible  completion  of  the 
Gt)vemment*s  shipbuilding  plan,  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  shipbuilding,  and 
permission  for  the  free  construction  of 
vessels  for  sale  to  foreign  interests ;  the 
necessary  revision  of  shipping,  navigation, 
and  other  laws  to  equalize  with  competi- 
tors the  cost  of  operating  American  ves- 
sels in  foreign  trade ;  the  speedy  transfer 
of  the  operation  of  American  shipping 
from  the  Government  to  private  concerns ; 
the  establishment  of  coal  and  fuel  oil 
depots  on  foreign  trading  routes  to  make 


American  shipping  independent  of  for- 
eign-owned facilities ;  in  short,  as  to  ship- 
ping, ^^American-built  ships  for  American 
foreign  trade ;"  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican faunlities  for  telegl^phic  communica- 
tion to  foreign  countries ;  the  development 
of  commercial  aeronautics ;  the  building 
of  public  airdromes  to  provide  for  the 
speedy  delivery  of  plans,  specifications, 
blue  prints,  and  invoices  from  seaports  to 
interior ;  the  establishment  of  bee  zones 
at  the  principal  American  ports  where 
products  can  be  assembled,  manufactured, 
and  reshipped ;  the  enactment  of  a 
bargaining  taijff  without  waiting  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  tariff  law;  the 
extension  of  international  parcel  post; 
the  proi)er  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  its  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vices, and  the  proper  compensation  and 
housing  of  its  representatives  abroad; 
the  expansion  of  the  commercial,  attach^, 
and  trade  commissioner  service ;  the  same 
measure  of  governmental  protection  to 
legitimate  American  investments  abroad 
as  is  given  by  our  Government  to  foreign 
investments  in  the  United  States ;  tihe 
establishment  of  railway  freight  rates  to 
the  seaboard  for  export  lower  than  do- 
mestic rates. 

Every  consideration  should  lead  Amer- 
ica to  foster  the  development  of  American 
foreign  trade.  The  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  resuscitation  of  countries 
suffering  from  the  results  of  their  own 
agonized  resistance  to  German  aggression, 
the  reconstruction  of  international  rela- 
tionships, and  the  just  demand  of  labor 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  will  all  be 
served  by  the  proper  and  wise  expansion 
of  American  foreign  trade.  There  is  not 
an  American  who  should  be  indifferent 
to  it,  and  there  is  not  an  American  who 
cannot  in  some  measure  help  to  promote  it, 
and  to  see  that  the  spirit  which  the  lead- 
ers of  American  foreign  trade  have  shown 
permeates  the  whole  body  of  American 
opinion. 


WHEN  THE  COLORS  CAME  DOWN 


A  BUGLE  call  sounded  over  the  de- 
serted parade  and  the  little  group 
about  the  flagstaff  came  to  attention. 
The  hour  had  arrived  for  the  closing  of 
the  camn.  For  weeks  the  gangs  of  work- 
men bad  been  busy  with  the  task  of 
wrecking  the  barracks.  For  an  e^ual 
number  of  weeks  the  diminished  garrison 
had  been  equally  busy  oojonting  and  pack- 
mf  and  shipping  equipment,  sorting  and 
filmg  and  snipping  records.  Now  the 
wo»  was  at  an  end  and  the  hour  for  de- 
parture had  come.  The  adiutant  read  the 
order  of  the  day  officially  closing  the 
camp.^  The  C.  O.  made  a  bri^  speech 
thaoking  officers  and  men  for  the  devo- 
tion they  had  shown  during  the  long  weeks 


of  demobilization  and  wishing  them  good 
luck  and  Gt)d-6peed.  Then  another  bugle, 
and  the  coIots  b^gan  slowly  to  flutter 
down.  There  was  no  band  this  time  to 
play  the  National  anthem,  as  in  the  days 
agone;  only  one  lone  bugler  to  sound 
^^Ketreat.'*  The  Y  man  caught  his  breath, 
however,  just  as  he  had  always  done,  as 
he  watched  that  wind-torn  bunting  falL 
^*  Retreat "  had  ever  been  for  him  the 
fiireat  hour  of  the  camp  day,  and,  no  matter 
how  busy  he  had  been,  he  had  always  tried 
to  plan  to  be  where  he  could  see  that 
mystical,  beautiful  ceremony — the  khaki- 
dad  lads  standing  like  brown  statues  at 
salute  wherever  mev  happened  to  be.  the 
wind  catching  at  tne  flag  as  it  fell,  the 


slow,  reverential  way  in  which  the  color- 
guard  received  and  folded  it  as  it  reached 
me  ipround,  and  all  the  time  the  ringing 
music  of  the  old  anthem  that  none  of  us 
knew  before  the  war  and  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  know.  As  the  flag  Simr 
near  the  ground  the  band  always  seemed 
to  him  to  put  more  spirit,  more  bold  dar- 
ing into  the  last  lines : 
^  And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  tri- 
umph shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 
And  the  lines  had  come  as  the  months 
passed  to  be  for  him  the  voice  of  the 
heart  of  that  America  that  was  ready  to 
dare  all  things  to  make  them  true.    And 
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this  day  as  he  watched  *^  Retreat "  for  the 
last  time  he  felt  sure  that,  in  spite  of  all 
its  "  war-weariness,"  America  had  not 
forgotten  those  great  hours  and  would  yet 
lead  the  world  toward  the  realization  of 
its  dream. 

It  does  not  take  a  flag  long  to  falL 
But  thoughts  are  swifter  than  falling 
bunting.  And  thoughts  came  thronging 
swiftly  in  those  brief  moments,  thoughts 
and  memories.  Memories  of  the  stirring 
days  when  those  first  companies  came  to 
the  raw  new  camp,  and  when  as  raw  and 
unfinished  as  the  camp  were  the  men  who 
crowded  it.  College  men  most  of  them, 
eager  for  the  quick  servioe  they  had  been 
promised  in  the  driving  of  their  "flivver  " 
ambulances  right  up  to  the  front  and 
back  again.  They  had  had  their  service, 
and  we  had  not  been  ashamed  of  them. 
If  decorations  count  as  proofs  and  tokens, 
they  had  probably  won  more  glory  than 
any  other  equal  body  of  American  sol- 
diers. Their  daring — so  they  say  who 
know — astonished  even  those  poiltis  with 
whom  daring  had  often  become  the  last 


and  most  effective  weapon.  There,  under 
an  unaccustomed  sun,  they  had  f  ousfht  as 
eagerly  as  here  they  had  trainea  and 
played,  and  many,  too  many,  had  given 

"  their  merry  life  awav 
For  country  and  for  Groo." 

Those  colors  that  were  falling  now  had 
received  their  salute,  had  stirred  their 
hearts  to  unvoiced  enthusiasms,  had  been 
the  sign  and  token  of  that  Cause  that 
challenged  them,  that  sent  them  forth  on 
that  long  road  that  led  to  glory.  The 
wind  caught  the  flag  as  it  feU  and  held  it 
out  for  the  last  time  against  the  cold 
April  sky,  as  though  it  did  not  want  to  see 
it  go.  Perhaps  the  wind  was  thinking  of 
those  days  when  it  had  cooled  their  faces 
after  the  long  drills,  of  those  midnights 
when  they  marched  past  this  place  for 
the  last  time,,  heads  up  and  shoulders 
back,  with  their  full  packs  upon  them, 
and  out  of  the  big  gate  and  away.  Truly 
the  camp  had  done  its  part  in  "  the  big 
job."   It  had  had  its  day. 

But  these  men  who  stood  now  at  atten- 


tion, who  had  never  marched  away,  did 
they  not  have  a  share  in  that  glory? 
They  had  not  stayed  here  because  they 
wanted  so  to  do.  But  their  stSLjing  had 
made  possible  the  things  those  others  who 
had  ^ne  had  done.  It  called  for  courage 
to  drive  an  ambulance  under  the  guns. 
But  it  also  called  for  courage  to  stay 
where  your  orders  put  you  on  a  humdrum 
garrison  task  while  fook  prattled  about 
shell-proof  jobs  and  lovely  ladies  grew 
scornful.  Some  time,  the  Y  man  felt  sure 
as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on  those 
serious  faces,  when  America  had  grown 
less  hectic,  more  capable  of  dispassioned 
sight,  it  will  weave  laurel  crowns  for 
these  without  filching  one  leaf  from  the 
brows  of  those  who  went  across. 

The  colors  have  reached  the  ground  at 
last.  Again  the  bugle  sounds.  This  time 
it  is  "  Taps,"  not  for  a  dead  soldier,  but 
for  a  dead  camp.  And  when  the  last 
echo  dies  away  there  is  a  sharp  word  of 
command  and  we  too  go  out  of  the  big 
gate.  William  E.  Brooks 

Camp  Crane,  AUentown,  PennsylTania. 


THE  BREAK-UP   OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BY   GREGORY   MASON 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT   OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


"^VTOUarean  American,  aren't  you? 

X  Well,  pass  right  through,  then. 
No,  we  do  not  want  to  look  at  your  bag- 
gage— you  are  an  American." 

This  was  from  an  Italian  officer  (in 
charge  of  the  station  at  Loitsch,  on  the 
frontier  between  Italy  and  the  new  Jugo- 
slav state.  It  is  the  same  all  through 
Europe.  ^^  I  am  an  American  "  is  an  open 
sesame  everywhere,  often  rendering  [a 
passpoi't  superfluous. 

Tnere  was  an  American  sailor  with 
me  from  one  of  Mr.  Hoover^s  freight 
steamers  which  had  brought  a  load  of 
food  to  Trieste  for  the  Czechoslovaks. 
He  was  heading^  for  a  little  town  in  Hun- 
gary where  he  had  a  Hungarian  grand- 
momer  whom  he  had  never  seen.  His 
only  paper  of  credentials  was  shore  leave 
from  the  skipper  of  his  ship.  But  even 
that  was  unnecessary.  In  Ids  American 
uniform  he  could  have  walked  through 
Europe  and  been  sure  of  finding  every- 
where a  welcome  and  the  best  hospitality 
the  inhabitants  could  ofFer. 

Involuntarily  I  stayed  a  day  at  Loitsch, 
which  the  Italians  call  Longatico.  An 
Italian  officer  who  courteously  offered  me 
bis  bed  for  the  four-hour  wait  before  the 
departure  of  my  train  himself  fell  asleep 
when  that  time  came,  and  so  I  missed  the 
train.  But  Longatico  was  worth  seeing. 
The  Italians  claim  the  right  to  annex  it, 
although  it  is  overwhelmingly  Slovenic  in 
population.  All  the  siras  on  all  the  stores 
are  in  Slovene,  which  looks  a  good  deal 
like  Russian  spelled  with  the  Koman  al- 
phabet. Many  common  words  are  the 
same  in  both  languages,  as  narod  (people) 
and  vhod  (entrance).    I  feU  in  with  a 


Czechoslovak  courier,  and  found  that  the 
few  Russian  words  I  remembered  were 
understood  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Loitsch.  Indeed,  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  the  Czechoslovaks  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  one  another. 

The  Slovenes  seem  to  be  easy-goine 
people,  comfortable,  and  not  troubled 
by  much  imagination.  Most  of  them  are 
farmers.  They  are  inclined  to  be  stockily 
built,  and  all  have  fine  complexions. 
Their  country  looks  a  good  deal  like  the 
more  rural  parts  of  Connecticut — rolling 
pasture  land  sprinkled  with  rocks  and  a 
good  deal  of  small  timber.  And  the  Slo- 
venes themselves  in  appearance  and  tem- 
perament suggest  the  Swedes  who  have 
settled  in  such  parts  of  Connecticut. 

They  are  an  extremely  patient  people. 
I  saw  a  farmer  who  was  driving  a  yoke  of 
oxen  wait  for  half  an  hour  at  a  railway 
crossing  while  a  little  switchino^  engine 
shunted  cars  up  and  down.  He  never 
lost  his  patience ;  his  oxen  chewed  their 
cuds  and  ne  chewed  his.  The  adoration  of 
all  thitigs  American  is  as  hi^  among  the 
Slovenes  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  The 
new  Jugoslav  state,  which  is  composed  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  has  taken 
for  its  colors  red,  white,  and  blue.  A  pho- 
tograph of  President  Wilson  was  in  every 
other  shop  window,  and  supposedly  Amer- 
ican drinks  and  forms  of  nourishment 
are  eagerly  advertised  even  by  the  little 
hotels  m  such  rustic  towns  as  this  one. 

The  Slovenes  are  good  farmers,  and 
they  seem  to  be  comparatively  weU  off 
for  food.  At  Loitsch  for  breakfast  I  got 
two  boiled  eggs,  two  cups  of  coffee,  and 
plenty  of  bread  and  white  butter,  for  five 


crowns  (the  crown  is  worth  less  than  a 
quarter  of  its  pre-war  value,  which  was 
about  20  cents).  For  lunch  I  got  a  good 
thick  soup,  roast  pork,  potatoes,  sauer- 
kraut, red  beans,  preserved  berries,  and 
real  coffee,  for  nineteen  crowns.  Of  oourse 
these  prices  are  high  compared  to  the  pre- 
war standard,  but  t£ey  are  cheap  compiured 
to  prices  in  Austria  or  in  Germany. 

The  Czechoslovak  courier  was  on  the 
way  to  Vienna  with  a  tnun-load  of  Aus- 
trian seamen,  naval  officers,  and  their 
wives  and  children  from  Pola,  and  he 
offered  me  a  lift.  These  people  and  all 
their  household  effects  were  packed  into 
freight  cars  of  the  small  European  type. 
In  some  cars  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  additicm  to 
a  great  deal  of  baggage  in  the  shape  <rf 
boxes  and  barrels.  One  of  this  party  was 
an  admiral  and  a  naval  architect,  who  had 
been  building  ships  for  Austria  for  thirty- 
five  years.  In  fact,  he  claimed  to  be  the 
first  naval  architect  Austria  ever  had. 
The  Czechoslovak  courier  had  also  been 
an  Austrian  naval  architect,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  A  few  weeks  before  be 
had  been  taking  orders  from  the  admiral 
as  the  latter's  subordinate  and  country- 
man. Now  he  was  an  official  of  one  of 
the  triumphant  Allied  nations  and  the 
admiral  was  traveling  in  a  freight  car  like 
a  holK),  a  mere  refugee  in  the  other's  pro- 
tection.   But  the  two  were  ^ood  friends. 

I  was  stepping  aboard  this  train  when 
a  voice  said,  peremptorily,  "  Where  are 
you  from — New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  or  Bridgeport?" 

The  voice  belonged  to  a  rather  disrepu- 
table-looking  Italian    private.     He   had 
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lived  in  Amerioa,  which  aooounted  for 
his  blunt  method  of  accosting  me.  Four 
or  five  other  privates  came  along  who  had 
also  lived  in  America,  and  they  exhibited 
the  same  delightful  directness  of  conver- 
sational manner. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  "What  is 
your  business?"  "  Been  long  away  fn>m 
the  States?"  and  such  questions  t&ey 
fired  at  me.  In  the  khaki  camouflage  of 
a  war  oorrespondeiit,  to  their  undiscrimi- 
nating  eyes,  I  was  an  officer,  but  their 
manner  toward  their  own  officers  was 
almost  equally  Uunt  and  devoid  of  the 
polite  deference  shown  by  the  ordinary 
run  of  Italian  soldiers.  America,  how 
l^reat  is  thy  democracy !  Once  t^ted,  it 
IS  never  forgotten. 

These  m^i  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
Every  one  about  this  station  or  on  this 
train  seamed  to  be  talking  about  the 
League  of  Nations^  ai|d  particularly  about 
its  bearing  on  boundary  questions  affect- 
ing the  Austrians,, Jugoslavs,  and  Italians. 
The  Jugoslavs  jsnd  the  Austrians  all  seem 
to  be  bdievQI?.  {u  the  League,  but  a  few  of 
the  Italians  vff^^  skeptics.  They  were  hotly 
attacked  by  a.  man  who  held  <}uite  a  high 
position  in  the  administration  of  tiie 
Italian  railways.  This  n\an  was  bom  in 
Trieste  of  Slavic  parents,  but  he  refused 
to  admit  his  Slav  blood,  calling  himself 
"a  Triestina."  The  Italians  who  were 
not  bom  in  Trieste  noticeably  make  a 
point  of  declaring  that  they  are  not 
*^  Triestinas  "  if  you  ask  them  about  their 
lineage. 

The  hills  besan  rolling '  into  bigger 
hills  after  we  left  Loitsch.  When  we 
reached  the  first  town  in  Jugoslavia,  we 
found  the  statiim  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  the  red,  white,  and  blue  flags 
of  tlie  new  nations.  Promptly  the  Jugo- 
slavs widi  us  decorated  our  train  with  we 
same  color  scheme.  The  country  was  get- 
ting better  and  better,  the  mountains 
growing  uid  the  valleys  widening.  Later, 
however,  the  mountains  fell  back  and  we 
rolled  down  a  broad  plain  into  Laibach,  a 
big  city  populated  mainly  by  Slovenes. 
Jugoslav  officers  filled  the  town,  in  uni- 
forms like  the  Serbian.  There. is  a  dis- 
tinct Oriental  touch  about  Laibach — as 
much  of  it  as  there  is  about  some  towns 
in  western  Russia.  There  was  enough  food 
in  the  town  apparently,  but  nothing  to 
spare.  As  my  journey  progressed  to  the 
northeast  food  was  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  I  got  a^  dinner  of  cidves'  brains, 
spinach,  rice,  apple  sauce,  two  slices  of 
bread,  and  a  glass  of  beer  for  twenty- 
three  crowns.  According  to  the  pre-war 
value  of  the  crown,  that  would  mean 
about  four  dollars  and  a  half,  but  at  the 
price  at  which  I  had  purchased  crowns  it 
meant  little  more  than  a  dollar.  Austrian 
money  is  in  use  in  Jugoslavia,  but  it  is 
not  accepted  unless  it  has  been  stamped 
by  the  Jugoslav  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  money  which  has  been  so 
stamped  will  not  pass  in  Austria. 

I  got  aboard  the  train  for  Vienna  alx)ut 
midnight,  sharing  a  comimrtment  with  a 
Jngosbv  officer.  He  be^i  at  length  to 
tell  me  why  he  admired  America  above 


all  other  countries ;  *'  so  rich,  so  generous, 
sounselfish,  so  brave,  especially  so  honest  I" 

That  is  it — ^  especi^y  so  honest."  It 
is  findin^that  feeling  about  America  all 
through  Europe  which  makes  an  Ameri- 
can tremble  lest  his  country  cannot  live 
up  to  the  almost  superhuman  reputation 
that  she  has  now  amon|^  these  people. 
And  it  is  finding  this  f eelmg,  that  we  are 
^^  so  generous,  so  unselfish,  that  must 
make  an  American  living  abroad  gnajsh  his 
teeth  when  he  reads  of  the  efforts  a  back- 
ward-looking little  group  of  Senators  are 
making  to  Imve  us  h ve  aloof,  for  ourselves 
alone.  But  "  especially  so  honest."  That 
is  the  fact  which  President  Wilson  called, 
in  Boston,  ^^  the  most  wcmderful  fact  in 
history" — that  "there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  that  suspects  the  motive  of  the 
United  States."  (And,  thanks  mainly  to 
President  Wilson  for  that  fact,  say  I,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  this  personal  digres- 
sion as  an  American  who  has  lived  all 
over  the  world  except  in  America  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  petty  criticism  of  President  Wil- 
son at  home  at  a  time  when  he  is  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  age.) 

The  Jugoslav  captain  wound  up  his 
laudation  of  my  country  with  the  remark 
that  "America  has  become  very  great 
because  she  won  the  war." 

Every  one  out  of  the  train  with  his 
^SLse  for  inspection,"  shouted  a  train 
officiafin  German,  stidcing  his  head  into 
our  compartment.  The  Jugoslav  officer 
went  out  with  his  musette,  I  did  not 
move.  The  official  came  back  again  and 
shouted  at  me,  "  Every  one  must  get  out 
for  the  customs  examination." 

I  looked  at  him  severely  and  said,  at- 
tempting a  tone  like  a  judge  pronouncing 
sentence : 

"  I  am  an  American." 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  answered  the  official 
in  a  softer  voice.  "  Stay  right  where  you 
are,  sir.  Your  baggage  is  exempt  from 
examination." 

He  lingered  to  converse  with  me.  "  I 
have  a  brother  who  is  living  in  Chicago," 
said  he.  "  He  says  Chicago  is  greater  as 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Your  country  is  very 
rich.  We  hope  you  will  send  us  bread. 
Your  President  is  a  wonderful  man.  He 
is  bigger  as  any  £iux>pean  statesman.  I 
worked  in  London  once.  I  learned  Eng- 
lish there.  The  English  are  fine  people. 
Germany  was  crazy  to  risk  a  war  with 
England  and  America.  My  brother  voted 
against  Wilson  at  the  last  election.  He 
must  have  been  ar  fool." 

I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  silly  dream. 
I  dreamed  I  saw  Uncle  Sam  sitting  on  a 
mountain  of  white  bread  shaped  like  Fuji- 
yama (not  a  comfortable  seat).  Around 
the  base  of  the  moimtain  were  people  of  all 
the  nationalities  in  Europe.  Some  were 
begging  Uncle  Sam  to  throw  down  boul- 
ders of  bread,  others  were  surreptitiously 
hacking  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  with 
pickaxes  and  bread-knives.  When  I  awoke, 
it  was  nine  o'clock.  The  Jugoslav  had 
gone,  and  there  were  four  women  in  the 
compartment.  Tliere  was  something  harsh 
in  their  voices  and  features,  something 


dowdy  in  their  appearance,  often  charac- 
teristic of  Teutonic  women.  One  of  them, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  I  was  awake,  addressed 
me  thus : 

"  Excuse  me  sir,  but  I  see  you  are  an 
American.  When  is  America  going  to 
send  us  food  ?  Our  people  are  dying  by 
the  thousand.  And  are  you  going  to  let 
these  Jugoslavs  steal  land  from  us  as  they 
please?  We  have  always  thought  you 
Americans  were  a  just  people,  but  it  is 
not  jastice  to  let  these  Jugoslavs  and 
.  Czechoslovaks  trample  on  us  now  that  we 
are  down." 

"You  had  your  turn  trampling  on 
.them,  didn't  you?" 

"That  is  not  so.  Of  course  our  old 
Imperial  Government  made  some  mis- 
takes, but  we  Austrian  people  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that." 

"  You  didn't  do  much  to  stop  it,  or  to 
stop  your  old  Government  from  bullying 
any  small  nation  it  chose  to  bully." 

"We  didn't  want  to  bully  any  one. 
But  if  all  Americans  think  like  you,  I'm 
afraid  there  wiU  be  another  war. ' 

" Haven't  you  had  enough  war?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  a  war  against 
America.  We  have  nothing  against 
America.  I  mean  a  war  against  these 
horrible  Jugoslavs.  If  you  let  them  take 
our  land,  land  in  which  our  Austrian  and 
German  people  are  living,  we  will  fight 
them  to  the  last  man — yes,  to  the  last 
woman.'* 

O  America,  must  you  referee  all.  the 
world's  squabbles?  The  world  seems  to 
expect  that ;  and  if  your  decisions  be  not 
made  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  this 
great  popularity  you  have  to-day  will  fade 
fike  the  color  in  autumn  leaves. 

The  feeling  between  the  Jugoslavs  and 
the  Austrians  is  very  bitter  on  both  sides. 
With  their  six  million  Serbs,  five  million 
Croats,  and  one  and  a  half  million  Slo- 
venes, the  Jugoslavs  now  outnumber  the 
German  Austrians.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  only  about  ten  million  in  all,  and  the 
Austrians  say  that  only  about  six  and  a 
half  million  of  these  will  be  within  autono> 
mous  Austria  if  the  present  bomidaries 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  are 
allowed  to  stand.  To  the  Austrians  the 
loss  of  their  trade  ^vith  the  Jugoslavs  is 
hard  to  bear. 

"  What  will  be  the  future  of  Vienna  T 
I  wondered,  as  our  ti'ain  ran  down  the 
plain  toward  the  Danube,  where  the  snow 
was  going,  and  where  the  melting  of  agri- 
culture into  industry  showed  that  we 
were  approaching  a  great  city. 

Vienna  has  had  its  day.  Any  Austrian 
will  tell  you  that  A  city  of  more  than 
two  million  inhabitants  it  cannot  hope  to 
remain.  As  the  capital  of  the  German 
Austrians  alone  it  would  deserve  no  more 
than  about  half  a  million  residents.  The 
Austrians  are  trying  to  preserve  as  much 
of  its  former  glory  as  they  can  by  urging 
that  it  be  made  the  second  capital  in  tlie 
new  nation  to  be  comiK)sed  of  all  the 
Teutons.  But  as  the  second  capital  of  the 
Teutons  on  their  eastern  frontier  it  can 
never  hope  for  the  splendor  it  knew  as 
the  center  of  the  vast  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.   Vienna  is  doomed.    \i\iO  will 
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tegret  that  except  the  Viennese  ?  Even 
if  he  admires  its  spacions  public  build- 
ings— of  a  style  of  architecture  too  heavy 
to  appeal  to  the  discriminating — any  man 
f>f  imagination  must  remember  that  they 
were  built  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
subiect  races  cringing  under  the  iron  heel 
of  tne  villainous  aid  aristocrats  who  ruled 
Austria-Hungary. 

Vienna  to-day  is  dirty  and  depressing. 
Dirt  and  newspapers  are  blown  throng 
the  streets  bv  gusty  winds  which  swirl 
germs  into  the  facea  of  the  inhabitants, 
most  of  whose  constitutions  are  now  too 
weak  to  resist  even  a  decrepit  microbe. 
Vienna  has  alwajrs  relied  for  food  and 
other  supplies  on  outlying  districts  of 
Austria  or  on  neighboring  countries,  from 
which  she  can  ^et  next  to  nothW  to-day. 
llie  Czechs  will  send  her  neither  coal 
nor  food,  needing  both  for  themselves. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Gralicians.  Ger- 
many has  little  to  send  to  Austria,  and 
constant  strikes  as  well  as  the  coal  short- 
age interfere  with  sending  that.  In  a 
previous  article,  whidi  malt  primarily 
with  conditions  along  the  Rhine  and  in 
occupied  Germany,  I  reported  that  there 
was  no  noticeable  shortage  of  coal  or 
sugar  in  those  regions.  But  as  for  sugar, 
there  is  veiy  little  of  it  either  in  Austria 
or  in  the  Germany  east  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  as  for  coal,  while  there  seems  to  be 
enough  to  warm  all  the  houses  and  hotels 
in  most  of  Germany,  there  is  certainly  a 
great^hortap^  of  it  m  Austria.  In  Austria 
you  have  this  vicious  circle :  no  coal — no 
transportation ;  no  transportation  —  no 
coal ;  no  transportation  and  no  coal — no 
food. 

It  is  reported  that  a  certain  distin- 

Siisfaed  representative  of  the  American 
ovemment  went  to  Vienna,  put  up  at 
the  best  and  most  expensive  notel,  and 
left  the  city  after  twenty-four  hours  with 
the  breezy  remark,  ^^  Oh,  I  guess  Vienna's 
all  right.''  If  he  had  carod  to  stroll  a 
little  distimce  from  the  lobby  of  his  hotel, 
he  would  have  taken  avray  quite  a  differ- 
ent impression.  Of  course  there  is  good 
enough  food  to  be  had  at  the  best  hotels 
if  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.   But  what 

?»rcentage  of  the  population  of  New 
ork,  for  example,  can  afford  to  eat  at 
the  Biltmore  even  in  a  period  of  normal 
prices? 

At  the  present  price  of  exchange,  an 
Austrian  crown  is  worth  about  five  cents 
in  American  money.  But  a  crown  is  still 
a  crown  to  an  Austrian.  Wages  have 
doubled,  or  even  trebled,  since  1914,  but 
prices  have  increased  tenfold  or  more.  I 
knew  of  an  Austrian  who  had  to  get  at 
least  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  by  hook  or 
crook,  to  save  the  life  of  his  child.  After 
hunting  through  half  the  shops  of  Vienna, 
he  found  a  can  of  condensed  milk.  He 
got  it  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  crowns 
(about  eight  dollars  in  our  monev,  even 
at  the  present  low  exchange)  I  Another 
man,  who  decided  he*mu8t  have  a  chicken, 
got  a  small  one  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns  ! 

Young  children  and  old  people  in  Aus- 
tria have  died  by  thousands.  A  healthy 
adult  can  stand  a  meager  diet  for  a  good 
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while-— in  somecases  it  is  good  for  him — 
but  the  children  and  the  aged  cannot 
stand  it.  While  there  are  many  chikben 
in  both  Germany  and  Austria  five  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  are  notioeaUy 
few  under  that  age.  A  little  iood  is 
already  reaching  the  Austrians  from  the 
Allies,  but  the  stream  is  vet  a  thin  one, 
principally  on  account  of  the  difflonltieB 
of  transportati<m  after  steamers  land  the 
supplies  at  European  p<»ts. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Czedioslovak 
•Government,  I  went  from  Vienna  to 
Prague.  It  was  announced  that  the  train 
which  I  took  would  be  the  last  one  for  two 
weeks,  for  all  the  frontiers  of  Czecho- 
slovakia were  to  be  closed  for  a  f ortnidit 
while  the  Austrian  money  in  the  new  Ke- 
public  was  stamped  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
more  valuable  currency.  But  when  we 
reached  the  last  station  b^ore  the  fron- 
tier the  Austrian  gendarmes  announced 
that  the  train  would  be  sent  back  to 
Vienna.  This  was  done  oat  of  spite,  as  a 
sort  of  reprisal  againstthe  Czedis  fox^de- 
ciding  to  dose  tiie  frontier.  Thus  several 
htmdred  unfortunate  men  and  yromen 
who  had  bought  tickets  for  stations  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  sent  bat^  to  Vienna. 
I  was  more  lucky.  At  the  Vienna  station 
a  Czedi  railway  official  had  asked  me  if 
the  C  on  the  brassard  which  I  wore  meant 
**  courier." 

"  No ;  it  means  *  correspondent,'  "  I 
said.  • 

^*  Oh*  that's  all  the  same,"  he  remarked. 
^^  If  any  6ne  asks  you,  you  teU  them  it 
means  courier.'*  So  saying,  he  pasted  on 
the  door  of  my  compartment  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  printed  **  Conner  " 
m  Czech  speUing,  and  left  me,  remarking. 
^^  Let  no  one  enter  this  compartment ;  it 
is  reserved  for  you." 

Well,  when  I  got  off  the  train  at  the 
station  on  the  border  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  the  conductor  seized  my  arm 
and  whispered : 

^^  Come  into  this  little  baggage  car.  It 
is  going  on  to  Prague.  As  an  American 
courier  you  can  go. 

With  the  en^yment  of  one  who  is  on 
the  inside  lookmg  out  I  watched  a  mob 
of  men  who  swarmed  about  the  baggage 
car  all  vociferously  declaring  that  the^ 
were  couriers  and  had  important  busi- 
ness in  Prague. 

^  I  never  saw  so  many  couriers  in'  mv 
life,"  said  the  ba^^gage-master.  After  much 
argument  and  mspection  of  credentials, 
about  twelve  of  the  alleged  couriers  were 
allowed  to  enter.  The  rest  of  the  crowd, 
except  a  Czech  Princess,  who  came  with 
us,  were  sent  back  to  Vienna,  bowling  with 
natural  ragfe  and  disappointment. 

The  Bohemian  countryside  is  as  easy  to 
look  at  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Industry 
mingles  with  agriculture,  factory  chim- 
neys literally  rising  from  the  midst  of 
orchards,  and  both  seem  to  be  flourish- 
ing. Up  to  date  Bohemia  has  been  a 
sort  of  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
Bolshevism  and  industrial  barrenness. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  in  Prague  by 
representatives  of  a  department  of  the 
Czech  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
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devotes  itself  entirely  to  entertaining  and 
assisting  foreigners  within  the  country 
of  the  Czeemslovaks.  They  did  not 
know  I  was  coming,  but  they  meet  every 
train  witii  motor  carsy  in  which  they  con- 
vey the  astonished  strangers  to  ro<Hns 
ooDstantly  reserved  at  the  best  hotels  for 
tins  .purpose.  A  very  agreeable'  Czedi 
officer  who  spoke  English  was  pkced  _at 
my  disposal  to  use  iriMnever  I  wanted 
hnn  as  a  guide  to  show  neaboat  the  city. 
This  is  a  chaiadetistie  mstaiiee  of  tibe 
energy  and  uurpuae  willi  iridoli  the  ni0w 
Caemodovak  Bepubfie  is  beginning  its 
career.  In  some  icapeiia  the  rights  to 
the  frontiers  wfaieli  ttie  Cseehs  and  the 
Slovaks  are  daunme  are  eertainly  <^>en 
to  ouestioD  (ahfaon^  these  people  are 
Bom  pleasant  hosla  that  any  one  who  has 
visited^  thdr  ea{Htal  hates  to  qjuestion 
iheir  right  to  anytiung  thiey  may  ntimien 
towan^.  But  it  is  certainly  questionable, 
if  jEor  their  «fm  fatore  security  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  it  is  wise,  for  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  to  remain  in  possession  of  a 
city  like  P^essbnrg,  only  about  thirty- 
time  milesfrom  Vaeniia,and  withapopula^ 
tion  overwhelmingly  Teatottic  Inraieral 
the  Czechs  are  foUowing  the  pan  of 
daiming  almost  anything  to  which  they 
have  a  ghost  of  a  right,  and  periu^  for 
them  this  is  the  b^  policv,  since  they 
will  certainly  get  a  good  deal  oi  what 
they  claim.  At  any  rate,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  full  of  admirable  qualities. 
The  whole  nation  is  ^^  up  on  its  toes " 
every  minute.  The  new  Government  is 
well  organized,  and  it  is  pushing  its  wav 
among  other  nations  with  a  very  well 
managed  and  carefully  considered  propa> 
ganda.  Unquestionably  the  Czechs  are 
the  most  ener|;etic,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  mtensely  patriotic  people 
in  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  to-day.  As. 
such    they  will  deserve  the   important 

Srt  they  seem  likely  to  play  in  the 
iddle  Europe  of  the  future. 

I  doubt  if  kny  city  in  the  world  has  as 
many  photo^^phs  and  busts  of  President 
Wilscm  in  its  shop  windows  as  Prague. 
In  every  case  the  likeness  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  is  side  by  side  witii  a  like- 
ness of  the  Geor^  Washington  of  Czecho- 
slovakia— President  Masaryk. 

In  the  streets  of  Prague  you  see  hiin* 
dreds  of  soldiers  in  Itelian,  Fr^ioh,  or 
Austrian  unifcnrms,  as  well  as  those  wear- 
ing the  attractive  gray  uniform  of  l^e 
new  Republic.  But  all  these  soldiers  are 
Czechs.  They  are  men  who  fought  for 
the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia  with 
the  French  and  Italian  armies,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  allowed  themselves  to  be 
captured  by  the  AUies  when  in  Austrian 
imiform  in  order  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians  later. 

Prague  is  suffering  for  want  of  food, 
but  Prague  is  not  in  so  bad  a  plight  as 
Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  pathos  lies,  not 
in  what  you  see,  but  in  wnat  yon  do  not 
see — markets  with  nothing  to  sell  but  a 
few  carrots  and  cabbages,  orphan  asylums 
empty  because  the  orphans  have  died. 

Hungary  is  reported  to  be  in  as  had 
condition  physically  as  Austria,  but  politi- 
caUy  Hungary  js^Jtl^^ost  unenviable 
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nation  in  Earoi)e.  To-day  the  Hun^^arians 
are  without  friends.  The  Austnans  at 
least  oan  count  on  the  Germans  as  friends, 
but  the  Hungarians  can  count  on  no  one. 
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The  probable  union  of  Austrians  with 
Germans  is  at  least  a  natural  union.  But, 
whatever  the  future  of  the  Teutons  may 
be,  let  us  be  {^ad  that  the  old  oonglomer- 
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ation  of  peoples  held  together  by  force 
which  was  odled  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  is  ended. 

F)»ris,  Match  25. 


THE  IRISH  AND  THE  ENGLISH  AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS 


A  VISITOR  from  Mars  who  sought 
enlightenment  with  regard  to  pouti- 
oal  problons  on  the  earth  from  the  news- 
napers  wonU  get  the  imnression  that 
inshmen  were  a  fieree,  relentless  race, 
that  the  English  were  at  onoe^  stoUd, 
stujHd^and  ImtaLand  that  individuals 
from  the  two  countries  whenever  they 
came  in  contact  hissed  with  anger  and 
at  aiae  slightest  provocati<m  were  Bkely  to 
strike  eaw  other.  Hostility,  it  would  seem, 
must  breathe  through  die  nostoils  of 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  whenever  they 
meet,  either  individually  or  in  groups. 
Tbe^  would  seem  to  be  c(mtiniudly  at 
each  other's  throats.  The  utterances  of 
the  stronger  politicians  on  each  side  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  {nctmre.  It 
has  an  amasing  sense  of  unreality  for 
those  wha  know  Ireland  and  England, 
and  thi^desiAte  the  politicaTfight  between 
tiie  two  udes. 

Tha  truth  is  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Irish  hate  the  EngUsh  pouti(»lly,  but 
get  on  very  well  indeiBd  with  them  per- 
sonally, ana  the  English  are  filled  with 
scorn  €d  Irish  politics  but  appreciate  per- 
haps more  int^iselv  than  any  other  peo- 
|de  the  p^lamour  of  Irish  personality  and 
Uie  intmiate  charm  of  Irish  men  and 
women.  Thus  it  is  that  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  are  both  astonished  at  the 
others'  mischievous  and  dangerous  politi- 
cal beliefis..  Just  now  Irish  politics  have 
entered  on  anotiier  phase,  but  it  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  attitude  of  mind  on 
both  sides. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Irish  and 
English  leaders  are  ever  fri<mdly  together. 
If  one  went  by  the  published  denuncia- 
tions, one  would  conceive  malignant  silence 
or  malignant  words  whenever  people  of 
the  two  countries  came  within  range  of 
one  another.  I  have  traveled  over  Ireland 
not  only  in  times  of  quietude  but  also 
during  two  jp;eneral  elections,  and  I  spent 
five  ^ears  ofmy  life  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Irtish  House  of  Commons,  and  have 
seen  intensive  fighting  by  the  various 
sections  of  Irishmen  on  behalf  of  their 
bdieb ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  illu- 
mination afforded  by  sideb^ts  on  the 
moods  and  the  activities  of  EngliBhmen 
and  Irishmen  when  they  are  brought  to- 
mther  fbr^  social  purposes,  for  work,  or 
for  discussion. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  thing  not  easily  understood  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  witii  it  through 
actual  eicperience.  The  Irish  up  till 
recently  were  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions— a  Utde  group  revolting  against  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Bedmond,  the  Red- 
mondites  themselves  diverse  in  tempera- 
ment, and  the  north  country  Irish  Union- 
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ists  bitterly  opposed  to  their  f ellow-conn- 
trymen— butaUof  them  together  possess- 
ing in  common  a  certain  Irish  outiook 
and  Irish  sympathy  which  was  sejMirate 
from  every  other  feeling  in  the  House. 
However  ruthlessly  thqr  attacked  one 
another,  they  nevertheleas  felt  the  caU 
of  the  blood.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  with 
rasping  voice,  outatretched  forefinger, 
mordant  words,  was  the  gjraat  Irish  enemy 
in  Parliament  oi  Home  Rule  aspirati<ms. 
His  searing^  sentences  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  fiaming  words  that 
have  been  hurled  bad:  at  him,  could  never 
have  left  any  doubt  of  the  hatred  between 
the  two  parties.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Carson 
was  an  Irishman.  There  came  an  occasion 
when  young  WilHe  Redmond,  the  son  of  his 
chief  opponent,  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  Sir 
Edward  Carson  who  was  the  first  man  to 
the  table,  and,  turning  to  &ce  his  leading 
miemy,  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
young  Irishman's  first  speech,  a  tribute 
which  must  have  warmea  the  elder  Red- 
mond's heart  And  the  tribute  was  cheered 
by  all  the  Englishmen  present  as  heartily 
as  it  was  by  £e  Irishmen  themselves. 

There  is  a  communal  spirit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  House, 
even  the  Conservatives,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  had  an  affection  for,  even  a^  pride 
in,  these  Irishmen  who  filled  a  section  by 
themselves,  who  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  with  punctiliousness,  who 
steadily  refused  any  honors  or  emolu- 
ment imder  the  British  Oovemment,  who 
fought  with  persistence,  and  who  never 
could  be  placated.  Moreover,  there  were 
man V  happy  and  dose  friendships  between . 
the  Irishmen  and  the  British  members, 
and  it  is  certun  that  the  Irishmen  felt 
themselves  an  integral  and,  indeed,  as 
they  were,  a  very,  important  part  of  that 
assembly,  so  mixed  and  yet  in  certain 
fundamentals  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
oneness  of  spirit.  The  Irishmen  had  their 

Crejudices,  formed  against  a  good  many 
iberals  and  a  js^ood  many  Coiuervatives, 
prejudices  which^  were  reciprocal  and 
had  litde  or  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ccnmums, 
Mr.  liowiber,  a  British  aristocrat  with  a 
mellow  humor  and  a  kindly  tolerance 
which  arose  from  appreciation  of  many 
sides  of  life,  athletics  as  well  as  litera- 
ture, his  friming  as  well  as  his  inter- 
est in  social  experiments,  had  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  Irishmen,  and 
they  on  their  part  respected  and  liked 
him.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  call 
down  with  stem  words  some  raucous  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  who  were  attack- 
ing the  Irish.  I  have  heard  the  Irish 
leaders  pay  generous  tribute  not  only  to 


his  stem  faimess  but  to  his  humaneness 
and  his  wit.  The  swift  dialogues  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  Irish  Nationaliste 
often  Dri|^htened  the  House.  There  was 
an  occasion  where  an  English  Liberal, 
forsaking  his  Home  Rule  principles  on 
receipt  of  his  knighthood,  immediately 
changed  to  the  opposite  benches,  and  this 
on  the  last  day  ol  the  session.  He  rose 
to  put  a  question  on  that  last  day.  Jerry 
MacYea^n  sprang  up  from  amon^^  the 
Nationalists  oefore  the  recent  Liberal 
could  ^t  in  a  word  and  put  one  of  those 
audacious  pointe  of  order  whidi  are  not 
points  of  order  at  all,  and  in  which  the 
Irishmen  had  more  freedom  than  any 
others  in  the  House.  *^Mr.  Sp^ker,"  he 
cried,  **iB  it  in  order  that  a  member  who 
rate  and  gete  a  knighthood  for  it  should 
rise  to  put  a  question  from  his  new  place 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session?  Is  it  in  order 
that  he  should  change  his  side  and  join  the 
Conservative  party  at  this  late  stage  ?" 

The  Speaker  rose  in  his  place,  a  picture 
of  di^ty.  *^  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend," 
he  said. 

An  unemected  scene  which  might  have 
had  a  paintul  conclusion  was  av^ted  late 
one  nighty  by  the  collaboration  of  the 
Speaker  with  an  English  member.  The 
occasion  was  during  the  last  half-hour  of 
the  sitting  on  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, which  gives  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  any  topic  wnatever.  A  young 
Irish  member  just  back  from  a  tour  in 
Australia  made  some  remarks  which 
might  have  been  constraed  into  an  attack 
on  the  monarch,  and  the  House  sank  into 
a  silence  which  was  obviously  the  prelude 
to  a  political  storm  in  which  the  name  of 
the  King  would  have  been  freely  bandied 
about.  It  was  a  situation  whicJi  in  many 
respecte  would  have  been  disastrous,  for 
the  Commons  is  omnipotent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  thecountry.  Adozen 
fiery  spirite  sprang  to  their  feet  to  speak 
for  and  against  as  soon  as  the  young  mem- 
ber sat  down.  The  responsible  Iridi  lead- 
ers wanted  nothing  less  than  the  damaging 
scene  which  was  about  to  ensue.  The 
Speaker  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  blandly 

¥nored  all  the  fire-eaters  and  called  on  a 
orkshire  representative,  a  burly  man 
with  red  hair  and  aquiline  nose  and  a 
sense  of  humor  which  was  concealed  be- 
hind bland  eyes  and  a  drawling  voice. 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  di- 
rect  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at 
the  present  moment."  All  the  House  sank 
agam  to  the  intensest  silence  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  drama.  ^  I  feel,"  said 
the  member,  ^^that  I  can  be  doing  no 
greater  service  to  this  House  or  to  the 
country   than   by  the    subject  which  I 
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intend  to  deal  with  at  this  moment."  The 
House  was  at  fever  pitch.  Even  the  whis- 
pers in  the  galleries  were  silenced.  "  The 
subject  I  wish  to  deal  with,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  all-important  one  of  rivers.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  extreme  value  of 
rivers  to  the  human  race.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  Mississippi,  which  traverses  • 
a  great  part  of  North  America,  renowned 
for  its  beauty,  and  bringing  all  kinds  of 
facilities  to  die  people  of  the  country  in 
the  shape  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Amazon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  huge 
body  of  water  which  I  desire  to  compare 
with  the  little  stream,  also  a  river,  run- 
ning at  the  back  of  my  garden  in  York- 
shire. They  are  alike  in  this,  that  the 
pollution  in  them  comes  from  practically 
the  same  source — decaying  leaves  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  banks  of  clay  or  earth 
or  sand."  The  breathless  House  of  Com- 
mons had  by  this  time  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  the  orator,  and  from  a  silence 
which  was  almost  painful  was  beginning 
to  ripple.  The  npple  developed  into  a 
roar.  The  tension  was  at  an  end.  The 
Yorkshire  member  continued  talking 
until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  sitting 
came  to  an  automatic  close,  and  the 
Speaker  rose  and  said,  "  This  House  is 
now  adjourned."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
laughter  at  the  performance  of  the  York- 
shire member,  laughter  in  which  the  Irish 
were  among  the  foremost. 

The  most  vehement  of  Irish  National- 
ists sometimes  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
an  English  Minister  whom  he  likes.  At 
four  o'clock  one  momins^,  after  a  strenu- 
ous all-night  sitting,  Mr.  John  Bums, 
then  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  desired  to  get  through  with- 
out opposition  one  or  two  routine  depart- 
mental bills  which  could  be  passed  right 
away  so  long  as  no  voice  was  raised 
against  them.  One  of  these  bills,  I  remem- 
ber, was  called  "  The  Removal  of  Offensive 
Matter  Bill,"  which  dealt  with  the  collec- 
tion of  street  refuse.  Mr.  Bums  made 
an  appeal  to  the  tired  House  to  give  him 
the  bill.  A  foppish  Conservative  member, 
tmable  to  make  aiiy  mark  in  ordinary 
debate,  chose  to  obstruct  this  bill,  as  he 
had  done  other  bills,  by  the  simple  words, 
'*  I  object."  The  Conservative  leader  ap- 
pealed to  him.  "  I  object,"  persisted  the 
young  fop.  Up  sprang  Mr.  MacVea^h 
from  the  Irish  benches.  "  Why  does  the 
honorable  member  object?  I  know  it  is 
the  Removal  of  Offensive  Matter  Bill, 
but  there  is  nothing  personal  in  it." 

Though  I  was  a  Liberal  Home-Rul^r 
in  politics,  I  was  attached  to  a  famous 
Conservative  paper  as  a  descriptive 
writer,  and  when  in  1910 1  went  to  Ireland 
to  do  a  series  of  sketches  I  was  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  name  of  the  paper  I 
represented  would  be  a  handicap  to  me 
in  my  work.  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  went  into  the  Gresham  Hotel,  in  Sack- 
ville  Street,  Dublin,  and  saw  two  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Ireland,  T.  M.  Kettle  and  Joe  Devlin, 
sitting  together  in  the  lounge.  I  went  up 
and  mtroduced  myself  and  told  them 
straight  who  and  what  I  was,  and  I  could 
not  have  had  a  more  cordial  reception  if 
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I  had  been  a  blood  relation.  I  was  sitting 
down  having  a  drink  with  them  within 
three  minutes.  They  offered  to  help  me 
in  every  possible  way.  Despite  their  com- 
parative youth,  they  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  political  leaders  and 
orators  in  the  British  Empire,  but  were 
also  the  most  generous,  good-hearted  fel- 
lows I  have  ever  met  in  any  country.  I 
had  an  even  more  apt  illustration  of  the 
personal  confidence  in  an  Englishman 
two  or  three  nights  later.  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond»was  addressing  a  hu^e  meeting  in 
the  Rotunda  in  Dublin.  An;er  the  meet- 
ing, when  scores  were  crowding  around 
the  Irish  leader,  I  was  introduc^  to  him 
and  we  exchanged  a  sentence  or  two.  He 
must  have  suddenly  realized  that  I,  as  a 
stranger,  could  be  of  use  to  him.  He  had 
to  pass  up  an  aisle  through  the  audience 
towards  the  street  and  was  beset  not 
merely  by  those  who  wished  to  greet  him 
but  also  by  those  desiring  favors.  How 
was  he  to  get  through  the  throng?  He 
took  me  by  the  arm,  "  Walk  with  me  to 
the  street,"  he  said.  As  we  passed  along 
through  the  thrusting  people  he  was  busy 
showing  to  me  with  up]:aised  finger  the 
various  points  of .  interest  in  the  hall,  its 
architectural  features,  and-  explained  to 
me  how  and  why  I  should  visit  it  at  my 
leisure.  His  attention  to  me  was  so  close 
smd  courteous  that  it  really  left  him  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  a  passing 
hand-shake  and  a  word  of  greeting  to  afi 
those  who  were  thronging  forward,  and 
he  reached  his  carriage  in  the  street  with- 
out undue  delay. 

I  was  in  Cbrk  during  the  famous  indi-  - 
vidual  election  contest  between  Willie 
Redmond  on  the  one  side  and  William 
O'Brien  on  the  other.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  O'Brien  with  a  few  follow- 
ers broke  away  from  the  Redmondites 
and  fought  them  in  several  constituencies 
with  varying  success.  Cork  was  Mr. 
O'Brieli's  stronghold.  It  was  an  election 
I  shall  never  forget,  because  of  the  scenes 
so  vivacious  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman 
accustomed  to  the  more  placid  contests  of 
his  native  land.  Two  hotels  provided  the 
respective  headquarters,  and  there  w^re 
territories  which  were  largely  given  over 
to  the  support  of  each  candidate.  There 
were  demonstrations  nearly  every  night — 
bands  and  banners,  regiments  of  men  with 
sticks  held  over  their  shoulders  or  carried 
upright,  regiments  of  women  as  enthusi- 
astic as  men,  a  line  of  blazing  tar  barrels 
borne  on  planks. which  were  moimted  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  stalwart  voters.  As 
an  Englishman,  and  therefore  a  stranger 
and  observer,  I  (with  others)  was  received 
hospitably  by  both  parties  and  treated 
with  much  personal  kindness. 

I  was  with  Willie  Redmond  one  night 
in  his  hotel  preparatory  to  going  out  with 
him  in  one  of  his  processions.  "  We  are 
oing  through  O'Brien's  district  to-night," 
le  said.  I  learned  then  that  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  point  of  honor  for  one  side  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  other  side's  localities, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  persuade  or 
impress  the  opponents  as  to  show  they 
were  not  afraid  of  them.  Two  thousand 
women  were  outside  the  hotel,  most  of 
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them  workingwomen,  and  their  fervor  for 
Willie  Redmond  is  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. With  a  group  of  conmiitteemen 
we  emerged  from  the  hotel  to  make 
our  way  through  to  the  carriage,  which 
was  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  a  great  struggle  for 
Willie  Redmond  to  get  there,  and,  once 
he  was  in  the  carriage,  it  was  detained  by 
strong  Irish  arms  which  held  on  to  the 
sides,  and  while  efforts  were  being  made 
by  the  oi^anizers  to  detach  the  enthusi- 
asts one  middle-agped  woman  climbed  into 
the  carriage  and  kissed  Willie  Redmond 
amid  the  plaudits  of  thousands.  While 
we  were  on  our  way  through  the  crowded 
streets  I  stood  up  to  get  a  better  view  of 
scenes  which  will  be  forever  memorable, ' 
and  presently  Willie  Redmond  took  hold 
of  my  arm  and  pulled  me  down.  "  We 
shall  have  the  stones  soon,  now,"  he  said. 
True  it  was.  We  were  getting  into  the 
thick  of  hostile  territory,  and  volleys  of 
missiles  from  time  to  time  were  launched 
at  us.  Every  one  took  it  good-humoredly 
and  saw  nothing  in  the  least  strange 
about  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  O'Brien  won  the  election,  and  then 
went  out  to  the  west  of  Ireland  to  County 
Mayo,  where  he  lived,  and  where  he  had 
determined  to  fight  another  constituency 
against  the  Redmondites.  His  headquar- 
ters were  at  Westport,  where  he  and  his 
wife  were  extremely  popular.  I  was  pres- 
ent on  the  night  he  arrived  fresh  from 
his  triumph  hi  Cork.  The  little  town  hall 
had  been  cleared  of  seats,  and  he  was 
taken  there  by  an  excited  and  jubilant 
crowd  in  order  to  speak  to  them  and  to 
receive  their  congratulations.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  men  who  stood  with  their 
sticks  at  attention  and  with  their  eyes 
bright  and  fervent.  Mr.  O'Brien,  heavily 
beiuMled,  with  shag^  eyebrows  and  long, 
wavy  hair,  looked  like  a  prophet  of 
old,  as  with  hands  clasped  oehind  his 
back  he  delivered  himself  of  oriticismft  of 
the  Redmondite  leaders.  ^^  John  DiUcm 
is  coming  here  on  Sunday.  Boys,  what 
will  you  do  with  him?"  ^*  We'll  shoot 
him,  sir !"  shouted  voices  amid  a  roar.  Of 
course  they  did  not  mean  it.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  intensive  scorn 
and  the  furious  enthusiasm  among  the 
audience  that  a  stray  Redmondite  who 
had  got  in  at  the  back  of  the  hall  ven- 
tured a  mild  word  of  dissent.  Instantly 
the  whole  gathering  turned  on  the  mim. 
The  meeting  was  held  up.  It  seemed  to 
me  from  the  platform  that  there  was  a 
mountain  of  men  rearing  itself  at  the 
back  near  the  doors  amid  tremendous 
tumult.  The  Redmondite  intruder  was 
dealt  with,  and  disappeared,  goodness 
knows  how  or  in  what  shape,  and  then 
the  audience  came  back  and  stood  at 
attention  once  more,  and  faced  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  had  remained  a  stem  and 
immovable  observer  of  the  whole.  When 
all  was  quiet  again,  he  delivered  himself. 
"  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  find  that  you 
know  how  to  deal  with  a  bully  when  you 
find  one." 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  perfectly  delightful 
man  personally,  as  kindly  and  soft  as  an 
Irish  gentleman  always  is.    He  went  out 
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Sm  JAMES  ERIC  DRUMMOND,  SECRETARY-GENERAL  OP 

THE  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS 

Sir  James  was  born  in  1876,  Wbd  is  therefore  now  in  his  forty-third  year.   He 

entered  the  British  Poreign  Office  in  1900,  and  acted  as  Pri-vate  Secretary  to  the 

British  Prime  Minister  1912-15,  and  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  since  1915 


D.  D.  Mackenzie,  successor  to  wilprid  laurier  as 

CANADL^N  LIBERAL  LEADER 
Mr.  MaoKensie  is  a  ptrominent  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.    His  appointment  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  temporary ;  a  national  convention  will  later  elect  a  permanent  leader 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  RUMANIA  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  THE 

PRINCESS  ILEANA 

Qneen  Marie  was  married  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Romania,  in  1893,  and  has  had 

six  children,  of  whom  five  are  living.   The  Princess  Ueana  was  bom  in  1908. 

The  photograph  was  made  recently  in  London 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  ATMAUNES  REVIEWING  MARCHING 

REGIMENTS  ON  KING  ALBERT'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  feelings  of  Belgium's  heroic  Cardinal  as  he  witnesses  the  triomph  of 

justice  after  four  years  of  oppression  may  be  imagined  ;  might  he  not  express 

them  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  *' Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thv  sal vatipny  ? 
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of  his  way  to  oblige  me  and  other  English 
oorrespondents  more  than  once.  One  of 
his  supporters  was  a  distinguished  Irish 
lawyer  who  had  a  large  practice  extend- 
ing over  a  wide  stretch  of  the  country. 
It  was  to  tliis  Irishman  at  dinner  in  the 
hotel  one  evening  that  I  conveyed  the 
fact  that  I  had  on  that  day,  at  AchiU 
Island,  tasted  "  poteen,"  the  illicit  Irish 
whisky,  colorless  as  water  and  with 
strength  enough  to  fell  an  ox.  In  his 
kindness,  he  promised  to  secure  for  me  a 
couple  of  bottles  and  send  them  to  my 
residence  in  London.  It  was  too  delight- 
ful an  opportunity  to  break  the  law  for 
me  to  refuse.  A  few  weeks  later  in  Lon- 
don a  package  was  delivered  at  my  house 
containing  one  bottle  of  ^^ poteen"  and 
the  remains  of  another  bottle  which  had 
been   broken   in   transit.     I  wrote  and 


thanked  the  Irish  lawyer  for  his  kindness, 
mentioning  incidentally  the  accident  to 
one  of  the  bottles.'  He  wrote  me  back  a 
kindly  note  which  ran  something  like 
this :  ^'  I  am  sorry  that  one  of  the  bottles 
was  broken  in  transit,  but  as  I  have  to- 
day successfully  defended  a  man  charged 
with  manufacturing  this  commodity,  I 
shall  probably  be  able  to  send  you  another 
bottle  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

It  was  at  Westport  that  I  learned  how 
small  a  thing  is  mighty  England  to  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland.  I  was  shown  a 
local  paper  dated  the  day  after  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Edward  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  an  event  which  naturally  occupied 
great  prominence  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  space  in  all  the.  English  papers.  This 
Irish  journal  dealt  with  it  in  a  manner 
which  presumably  lully  met  the  curiosity 


for  news  on  the  part  of  its  subscribers. 
This  was  the  full  description  which  was 
printed:  "The  King  of  England  was 
crowned  yesterday  at  Westminster." 

It  was  only  in  the  public  meetings  and 
the  newspapers  that  I  found  harsh  ex- 
pressions towards  England,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  even  these  were  nothing  like 
so  bitter  as  a  stranger  might  have  ex- 
pected.  There  was  at  the  time  a  general 
expectation  of  early  Home  Rule,  which 
perhaps  accounted  to  some  extent  for  thr 
mildness  of  the  talk  I  heard.  It  did  not 
account  for  the  geniality  of  the  Irisii 
towards  Englishmen  in  person,  for  that 
is  and  alvmys  was  a  feature  of  the  country'. 
In  England  an  individual  Irishman  in 
alvmys  a  favorite,  which  is  a  tribute  not 
so  much  to  the  EngUsh  as  to  the  Irisli 
themselves. 
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BABUSHKA'' 

A  PERSONAL   IMPRESSION    OF    CATHERINE    BRESHKOVSKY 

BY   ANNE   O'HAGAN 


ONE  blue,  moonlit  Sunday  evening, 
bitterly  cold,  last  February,  a  jp^reat 
crowd  surg^ed  into  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  m  New  York.  Long  before  its 
chimes  and  those  of  its  neighbor  churches 
had  stilled  their  sweet,  clamorous  call  to 
evening  service  every  pew  was  filled,  the 
little  yard  outside  was  packed,  the  side- 
walk overflowed  into  the  roadways. 
Across  the  street  there  were  more  people ' 
gatliered,  and  around  the  comer  and  up 
ihe  steps  of  the  Ascension  Parish  House 
human  beings  were  waiting  in  dense 
formation,  hopeful  for  a  miracle,  hopeful 
that  the  granite  walls  might  become  as 
crystal  and  that  they  might  see  the  sight 
within,  or  that  at  last  it  would  be  dem- 
onstrated how  two — or  ten — bodies  might 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
Failing  that,  they  waited  for  the  satisfac- 
tion oi  their  craving  to  behold  the  cause 
cl  their  presence  there  when  she  came 
out  again.  Not  since  the  last  marriage  of 
an  American  millionaire's  daughter  to  a 
foreign  nobleman  had  such  a  scene  been 
witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  New  York 
church.  This  time  the  curiosity  was  more 
creditable  to  our  democracy. 

It  was  to  see  a  woman  tJbat  they  were 
there — an  old  woman,  a  {dain  woman,  a 
woman  who  fifty  years  ago  gave  up  the 
husband  and  son  whom  she  loved,  her 
family  and  friends,  and  the  luxuries  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  because 
there  had  sounded  in  her  heart  the  trumpet 
call  to  a  great  service.  They  were  there, 
those  crowding  New  Yorkers,  to  catch,  if 
they  might,  a  glimpse  of  Catherine  Bresh- 
kovsky,  *'*'  Babushka,^'  the  Little  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution.  They 
were  there  to  pay  tribute,  the  tribute  at 
least  of  eager  curiosity,  to  an  old  woman 
who  had  spent  nearly  half  her  whole  long 
life  and  more  than  half  her  adult  life  in 
penal  servitude.  They  were  there,  the 
most  conservative  of  them,  to  acclaim  a 


radical,  a  rebel  against  an  established 
order  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  cruelty. 
They  were  there,  stepping  from  their 
comfortably  padded,  warmed  limousines, 
many  of  them,  to  honor  an  old  woman 
who  in  her  youth  had  traveled  uncounted 
miles  on  foot  to  incite  revolution  among 
peasants,  who  had  been  jolted  between 
jailers  in  a  springless  wagon  along  that 
Via  Dolorosa,  the  great  Siberian  road. 
They  were  there,  those  comfortable  land- 
owning people,  to  cheer  an  old  woman 
who  believed — and  believes — that  the 
land  must  belong  to  the  workers  of 
the  land*  and  that  the  state  must  be  the 
guardian  of  the  workers'  ownership,  an 
old  woman  who  told  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  quite  as  a  matter  of  course 
diat  she  had  been  for  fifty  years  a  So- 
cialist. 

It  was  an  amazing  demonstration,  a 
demonstration  of  the  uni^  that  underlies 
all  diversities.  For  all  of  them — ^for  the 
extremist  who  Quarrels  with  what  he  re- 
gards as  her  old-fashioned  present  atti- 
tude and  for  the  reactionary  who  still 
manages  to  cherish  a  quaint  belief  in  a 
Sociafist  as  something  homed  and  hoofed, 
for  both  of  them  and  for  all  between — 
Babushka  stands  for  something  in  which 
they  can  believe.  Every  day  of  her  stay 
in  this  country  has  witnessed  a  demon- 
stration akin  to  that  one. 

Those  who  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  saw  this  sight — 
an  old  woman,  stiU  strong,  still  vital, 
unbroken  by  years,  unbroken  by  hard- 
ship. Her  chest  Is  deep,  her  shoulders 
broad,  her  neck  powerfid.  Her  face  is 
still  full  and  uushriveled.  Heir  gray  eyes 
look  dearly,  kindly,  humoroudv,  youth- 
fully, upon  the  world  in  which  tney  have 
witnessed  such  varied  cruelties  without 
ever  losing  belief  in  fundamental  kind- 
ness. Only  when  she  reads  or  writes  does 
she  mount  silver-rimmed  8i)ectaoles.    Her 


eray  hair  is  cut  short  and  brushed  back 
from  a  forehead  as  majestic  as  one  of  our 
own  elder  statesmen's.  Her  black  sack- 
like dress,  with  the  little  white  collar  roll- 
ing over  the  top  of  it,  makes  degance 
seem  tawdry. 

At  home  I  was  trying  to  describe  the 
impression  her  appearance  made  upon 
me  when  a  soft  voice  from  the  County 
Clare  broke  in  upon  me. 

^^Is  it  the  old  Russian  lady  you're 
talking  of,  ma'am  ?"  it  asked,  excitedly. 
"  I  saw  her — I  mean  the  picture  of  her — 
at  the  movies  the  other  night.  She  was 
coming  ashore  from  the  boat.  She  had 
on  a  white  hood,  a  sort  of  cap,  like  what 
the  old  ladies  at  home  in  Ireland  wear.  I 
thought" — the  voice  ^ided  wistfully— 
^'she  looked  like  an  old  Irish  lady*" 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  does  look  like 
an  old  Irish  lady.  She  looks  like  an  old 
Swedish  lady.  She  looks  like  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  tiie  wisdom  and  all  the  kind- 
ness of  all  the  ¥rise,  kind  old  women  of 
the  world.  The  "  Grrandmother  "  of  that 
Russian  Revolution  once  acclaimed  by  all 
of  us,  for  we  are  ourselves  the  offspring 
of  a  revolution ;  the  '*  Grandmotiier  "  of 
four  million  Russian  orphans,  to  plead 
for  whom  she,  a  woman  of  seventy-five, 
has  crossed  continents  and  seas — when 
one  sees  her,  with  her  great  benignanoy, 
her  strength,  her  wit,  her  humor,  one  must 
believe  that  she  is  to  be  the  ^^  Grand- 
mother "  of  a  new,  peaceful,  happy  Russia. 
She  is  a  woman  wnose  story  will  live  in 
thousands  of  human  hearts  when  the  name 
of  Romanoff  is  as  dead  as  that  of  Ptolemy. 

Grandmothers  of  course  do  not  con- 
tinuously approve  the  ways  of  their  grand- 
children. \\  hat !  Have  the  little  people 
for  whom  grandma  used  to  carry  cookies 
in  her  pockets  and  to  whom  she  sang  Old 
World  lidlabies — have  these  dear  little 
people  grown  up  into  these  roisterers, 
these  advanced  young  women  with  1)oI>1hm1 
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hair  and  abbreviatecl  codes  of  convention, 
these  various  objectionable  types  ?  What  I 
Has  the  little  leUow  to  whom  grandpa 
used  to  tell  tales  of  Washington  and 
Valley  F<»ge  actually  dared  to  beooBie  a 
labor  a^^tator,  a  pacifist,  a  spouter  about 
industrial  democracy  ?  So  it  happens  with 
all  grandparents.  How  mudi  more  so* 
with  the  ^prandmother  whose  revolution 
was  the  didd  of  such  almost  unbelievable 
effort,  suffering,  and  heroism  on  her  part? 
The  Bolshevist  Bussia  of  tcnlay  Madame 
Breshkovsky  vehemently  disowns  as  her 
c£ild  and  that  of  the  old  revcdutionists. 

The  day  after  that  cold  Sunday  night 
it  was  my  privilege  to  ride  with  her  on 
her  trip  to  Boston.  I  handed  her  various 
questions  which  she  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  imanswered  the  night  before. 

^  How  stunid  such  persons  are  I"  she 
cried  when  I  handed  her  this  one :  ^^  Do 
you  think  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  sincere 
and  that  their  only  purpose  is  to  give  to 
the  poorer  class  in  Bussia  what  ri^tfuUy 
belongs  to  them  7*^ 

^  How  stupid  such  persons  are !  Have 
I  not  already  said  again  and  again  that 
I  think  the  Bolsheviki  traitors  to  the 
Bevolution,  traitors  to  Bussia?"  She  spoke 
impatiently,  but  even  in  her  impatience 
there  is  something  piquant,  something 
eternally  yonn^;  it  is  not  the  peevish, 
impotent  impatience  of  the  aged. 

1  am  not,  alas !  going  to  be  able  to 
make  Babushka  sp^ik  for  you  with  tiie 
charm  that  her  speaking  has.  Her  Eng- 
lish, which  when  heard  from  a  platform 
is  so  difficult  to  follow,  is  veiy  attractive 
in  conversation.  She  learned  it — ^think  of 
it ! — out  of  books  while  she  was  in  prison. 
She  enunciates  all  the  syllables,  she  gives 
each  *'^  r  "  its  rolling,  foreign  value.  The 
family,  for  example,  will  never  be  ^  dis- 
sol-ved ;"  it  will  always  be  "  con-ser-ved." 
At  the  end  of  the  sentence  she  is  i^t  to 
breathe  a  little  ^'  yes."  It  is  like  a  period, 
ike  a  f  aUiii^f  inflection,  but  it  has  a  touch 
of  music  in  it  like  the  lingering  vibration 
of  the  last  note  played  oi|  the  piano. 

She  was  in  Sil)eria,  where'  she  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  her  life,  when  the 
revolution  came.  She  describes  her  re- 
lease and  her  triumphal  return  to  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow.  Kerensky  had  sent  a 
special  order  tiAt  she  should  not  only  be 
freed  but  that  she  should  have  comforts. 
Another  weU-known  revolutionist  sent 
her  money  for  her  trip  home.  She  hired 
horses  and  drove  three  hundred  versts  to 
die  railway.  She  got  a  good  train.  The 
officials  of  the  road  gave  her  a  beautiful 
car  for  herself.  In  it  she,  who  had  trav- 
eled to  Siberia  between  jailers,  dwelt, 
traveled,  and  received  the  acclamations 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.  Twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers  met  ner  train  at  its  first 
stop.  She  stayed  at  this  place  two  days 
and  spoke  at  the  forums,  the  schools,  and 
the  colleges.  When  she  went  back  to  the 
train,  soldiers  lined  the  two  miles  between 
the  hotel  and  the  station,  standing  at 
attention  as  the  Little -Grandmother  of 
the  ^volutTon  passed  by  in  her  carriage. 

In  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  however, 
she  found,  when  the  first  blaze  of  happi- 
ness had  died  down,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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young  people  of  the  irUeUigentsia  was  not 
what  it  had  been.  Not  only  had  the  Gov- 
ernment executed  and  esiliad  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revcdution  of  1906,  and 
thereby  both  destroyed  a  certain  quality 
of  leadership  and  intimidated  thought, 
but  schools,  colleges,  organisations,  were 
imder  stricter  rule  t^m  ever  before. 
Parents,  too,  had  come  to  be  afraid  to 
have  their  children  tiiink  too  much,  learn 
too  much.  She  found  the  new  generation 
— or  so  she  thought — more  selfish  and 
more  frivolous  than  the  old.  The  intel- 
lectual young  men  and  women  were  bent 
upon  making  their  own  careers ;  the  less 
intellectual  were  absorbed  in  easy  pleas- 
ures— in  the  movies,  in  skating,  in  read- 
ing liffht  novels ;  *''  in  foolishness,"  says 
Babuulla^  widi  a  piquant  hissing  of  s's 
and  a  half-humorous  frown.  Still,  for  the 
first  weeks  after  her  return  she  journeyed 
about,  freely,  trying  to  rouse  among  the 
weakling  some  of  the  fervor  of  enuiusi- 
asm  wim  which  she  was  so  richly  en- 
dowed. Among  her  peasants,  among  the 
^^  dark  people  "  whom  she  so  imderstands 
and  loves  and  by  whofb  she  is  so  adored, 
she  found  a  different  and  a  better  spirit. 

It  happened  that  her  return  to  !Petro- 
grad  from  her  journey  through  the  coun- 
try coincided  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kerensky  Government.  She  was  met  by 
friends  who  wanted  her  to  go  into  hiding. 
All  the  Government  ministers  were  re- 
ported to  be  under  arrest,  ^^  except  Ba- 
bushka." With  the  aid  of  loyal  friends, 
she  remained  hidden  for  six  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  she  wrote  articles  for  the 
"  Will  of  the  People  "—signed  articles— 
but  the  Bolsheviki  were  imable  to  find 
out  from  what  asylum  she  put  them  forth. 
And  then  when  Petrop^rad  became  too 
dangerous  she  was  spirited  away  to  Mos- 
cow with  other  sympathizers  of  the  Ke- 
rensky Government.  How  did  she  man- 
age it? 

"  Ah,  my  child,  that  is  a  secret.  All  my 
life  I  have  moved  around  in  Bussia,  and 
no  one  has  known  how.  I  am  an  old  rev- 
olutionist. Old  revolutionists  do  not  tell 
these  things." 

For  more  than  six  months  Babushka 
remained  in  Moscow,  hidden  in  two  rooms 
with  another  revolutionist,  a  woman  with 
whom  she  had  been  convicted  forty-five 
years  ago.  Kerensky,  as  wise,  apparently, 
m  the  secret  ways  of  revolutionists  as  the 
two  old  women,  eventually  joined  them 
there.  While  the  newspapers  were  an- 
nouncing his  presence  in  London  or  Swit- 
zerland ne  was  spending  May  and  June 
in  Moscow  with  Madame  Breshkovsky 
and  planning  with  her  the  oi^fanization 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Russia  Society. 

Shortly  after  Kerensky  left  Moscow 
Madame  Breshkovsky  and  others  of  the 
old  revolutionists  went  through  the  Volga 
r^on  organizing  their  new  society,  or- 
ganizing opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
"Every  place  we  went,"  she  declares, 
earnestly,  "the  people  begged  our  pro- 
tection against  the  Bokheviki.  We 
traveled  six  hundred  versts  until  we  came 
to  Tunice,  in  the  Urals.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as  we  knew,  but 
we  hoped  that  the  conditions  would  not 
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be  too  hard.  I  had  not  been  4here  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  all  the  people  were 
unknown  to  me.  My  situation  became 
dangerous.  What  should  I  do?  I  decided 
to  go  and  see  the  medical  staff.  A  medi- 
cal staff  would  be  civilized.  Mv  foot  was 
hurting  me — I  would  see  the  doctor  and 
find  out  if  she  was  sympathetic.  So  I  went 
to  the  woman  physician,  and  as  soon  as  I 
b^an  to  spew  X  ^^  ^^t  she  was  sus- 
picious. She  went  to  the  telephone,  and 
when  she  came  back  she  said  that  I  had 
better  stay  in  her  hospital,  and  that  if  I 
had  any  other  ^sick'  friends  they  had 
better  come  too.  Thus  we  were  saved. 
Five  days  afterwards  a  servant  came  into 
the  room  and  told  us  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  running  out  of  the  town.  After 
nightfall. the  Czechoslovaks  came  to  the 
vifiage,  and  we  were  free.  The  peasants 
came  to  us  with  bread  and  meat.  There 
was  dancing  and  music  and  a  great  festi- 
val.  Again  I  had  escaped." 

In  Babushka's  eyes,  while  she  was  re- 
-counting her  latest  adventures,  there  was 
life  and  fire — enjoyment.  Would  she  have 
missed  something  out  of  her  home-coming 
if  there  had  been  no  threatened  danger, 
no  underground  messages,  no  hairbreadth 
escapes? 

Not  all  of  the  charges  current  against 
the  Bolsheviki,  however,  does  she  admit. 
The  tale  that  made  the  blood  of  the 
women  of  America  run  hot  and  cold — 
that  tale  of  "  nationalization  "  of  women 
— she  laughed  at  with  the  impatient  good 
nature  of  one  who  hates  to  be  stopp^  in 
her  war  against  real  things  to  deliver  a 
blow  at  ima^nary  ones. 

"No!"  she  shook  her  leonine  head 
vehemently,  "nothing  like  that.  Trust 
the  Russian  peasant  for  that  I  No,  there 
is  no  such  regulation.  Some  time,  some 
places,  maybe,  bad  peoples  make  bad- 
nesses. That  is  all.  Tne  Kussian  peasant, 
he  will  have  his  own  wife,  his  own  chil- 
dren. And  in  Russia,  you  khow,  almost 
all  are  peasants." 

This  wonderful  old  woman,  who,  to 
become  grandmother  to  a  whole  nation, 

Sve  up  ner  own  family,  believes  in  the 
mily  as  fervently  as  any  Italian  peasant 
woman  who  knows  no  life  beyond  the 
young  life  in  her  arms  and  tugging  at  her 
skirts.  No  misgivin£;s  as  to  its  stability 
in  the  new  world  order  troubles  her.  She 
believes  that  its  roots  are  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  race ;  she  believes 
in  the  love  of  man  for  one  mate,  of  a 
woman  for  one  mate,  believes  that  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  woman  are  her 
chUdren — "  many,  many  children."  And 
she  opens  her  arms  wide  to  give  some 
measure  of  the  abounding  motherliness 
which  she  believes  inherent  in  us. 

It  is  for  the  children  of  Russia  that 
she  is  here,  and  not  primarily,  as  perhaps 
it  has  sometimes  seemed  for  a  mmute  or 
two,  as  a  witness  against  the  present  rule 
in  her  own  coimtry.  All  her  public 
speeches  are  for  the  four  million  children 
whom  the  war  has  orphaned  in  Russia. 
She  is  begging  America  to  send,  out  of 
its  riches,  everything  to  these  children. 
Not  money  merely,  though  money  of 
course    will    be    necessary.    She  wants 
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teachers,  nurses,  women  doctors,  settle- 
ment workers.  She  wants  books.  She 
wants  instructors — ^men  and  women  of 
every  sort  of  craft  and  art  as  well  as  in 
book  learning.  In  every  city,  near  every 
town  and  viUage,  she  would  have  estab- 
lished a  settlement  where  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  thedistrict,  to  the  number,  perhaps, 
of  five  hundred  or  so,  might  be  gathered 
together  and  taught — taught  everything, 
kindness,  truth,  sobriety,  industry,  as 
well  as  the  A  B  C's  and  all  that  follows 
after  them.  She  wants  to  arouse  not  only 
a  fervor  of  generosity,  but  the  passion  for 
service  amonp;  our  young  men  and  women. 
We  send  missionaries  out  to  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  she  says.  Why  not 
send  missionaries  to  the  Russian  orphans  ? 
It  will  not  be  easy  service.  The  comforts 
which  surround  American  workers  at 
home  will  be  utterly  lacking,  but,  even  at 
that,  conditions  will  not  be  what  they  are 
in  Sen^ambia  or  Timbuctoo,  and  ike 
reward  of  the  service  would  be  enough — 
a  vital  part  in  the  building  up,  in  the 
salvation,  of  a  great  nation. 

She  tells  about  the  orphans  as  they  are 
now.  Some  of  them  are  m  homes  already 
overcrowded,  already  impoverished.  Many 
are  running  wild  upon  the  streets  of  the 
cities.  They  are  beggars ;  they  are  what 
Babushka  quaintly  calls  ^^speculators." 
By  that  she  means  little  boys  who  buy 
packages  of  cigarettes  or  bundles  of 
papers  or  what  not  and,  by  the  aid  of 
winning,  cajolery,  or  petty  thievery,  en- 
deavor to  dispose  of  them  again  at  a 
profit.  Before  the  tremendous  and  imme- 
diate importance  of  this  problem  of  the 
future  of  the  war  orphans  of  Russia  even 
tiie  settlement  of  Russia's  political  prob- 
lemB  may  well  wait. 

I  tried  to  interest  her  in  the  political 
situation.  I  asked  her  if  the  state  to 
which  she  looked  forward  in  Russia  after 
the  present  turmoil  had  auieted  was  a 
democracy  of  our  sort  ohe  answered 
briefly  but  convincingly.  The  state  to 
which  she  looked  forward — the  state 
which  she  declares  to  be  in  existence  now 
except  for  the  civil  war  precipitated  by 
those  whom  she  regards  as  traitors — is 
not  merely  our  democratic  state,  it  is  a 
Socialist  state.  There  would  be  no  buying 
or  selling  of  land ;  land  would  belong  to 
the  people,  and  the  state  would  insure 
each  man  his  possession  of  his  own  piece. 
There  would  be  absolute  religious  and 
political  equality ;  there  would  be  indus- 
trial democracy  in  so  &r  as  Russia  is  an 
industrial  country.  But  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky  does  not  forget  to  remind  her 
interlocutor  that  Russia  is  still  over- 
whelmingly an  agricultural,  instead  of  an 
industriiu,  country.  She  believes  of  course 
in  the  convening  of  a  national  assembly. 
The  absolute  equality  of  women  is,  natu- 
rally, axiomatic  with  this  fine  old  revolu- 
tionist. She  smilingly  declares  that  wo- 
men have  in  Russia  a  lai^e  measure  of 
equality.  The  schools  and  professions  have 
been  open  to  the  girls  of  the  intelligentsia 
as  wdl  as  to  the  boys ;  and  among  the 
working  people  certainly  no  inequality 
b  labor  prevails. 

'*And  sometimes,"   she  says,   with  a 


twinkle,  ^^  a  wife  will  beat  her  husband. 
Yes." 

I  asked  her  how  it  was  that  she,  a 
woman  of  seventy-five,  who  had  endured 
long  years  of  the  most  cruel  hardship 
and  oppression,  had  come  out  of  th^m 
with  a  vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  put 
to  shame  that  of  sheltered  women  of  half 
her  age.  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  give  her  answer  in  her  own  exact 
words,  in  her  own  voice,  so  that  I  could 
make  you  see  her  musing  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  the  bright  wintry  landscape 
fiashing  by  outside  the  Pullman  window. 
By  the  way,  Madame  Breshkovsky  finds  it 
^^  always  a  festival "  to  ride  in  the  train  in 
America  and  look  out  of  the  car  window. 

When  I  put  that  Question  to  her  about 
the  power  that  kept  her  young  and  vigor- 
ous, she  thought  for  a  moment;  she 
dreamed. 

^^  I  had,"  she  said,  *^  a  happy  childhood. 
Yes.  As  a  child  all  went  well  with  me. 
My  father  and  my  mother,  they  were 
good  people.  Strone  of  body,  just  in  their 
minds,  kmd  in  their  hearts.  Never  was 
there  a  base  word  spoken,  never  a  base 
thing  done.  We  Uvea  on  an  estate  in  the 
country  and  my  mother  herself  taught  us. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  be  idle.  Always 
there  was  occupation  for  us — our  books, 
our  piano,  our  drawing,  our  embroidery. 
Always  we  were  taught  to  be  kind.  Some- 
times people  would  come  to  see  us — sin^e 
people,  plain  people,  poor  people.  We 
children  would  oe  sent  to  entertain  them. 
Sometimes  we  would  protest.  We  would 
complain.  We  did  not  want  to  go.  We 
were  doing  something  else.  But  always 
my  mother  made  us  go  and  entertidn  these 
poor  people,  teaching  us  to  be  courteous 
and  hospitable.  Wdl,  as  I  grew  older  the 
teaching  stayed  in  my  heart  and  it  grew 
to  be  a  Digger  thing.  I  gathered  the  chil- 
dren of  the  peasants  on  the  estate  together. 
I  had  a  little  school.  I  taught  them.  From 
the  time  I  was  seventeen  until  I  was 
twenty-five  I  did  this  work.  *And  then — 
then  it  was  all  stopped.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  my  peasants  or  to  try  to 
help  them." 

Thus  the  repression  of  a  liberal  move- 
ment became,  as  usual,  the  signal  for  the 
growth  of  a  radical  movemetit  The  young 
woman,  stopped  in  her  kindly  educa- 
tional work,  was  inevitably  drawn  into 
the  revolutionary  movement.  She  had  had 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Had  any 
of  them  joined  her  ? 

"  One  sister,  one  only,  was  a — ^what  do 
you  call  it  ?  An  idealist,  like  me.  The 
others,  the  other  brothers  and  sisters, 
they  were  very  good  people.  My  sister, 
the  one  I  tell  you  of,  died  when  she  was 
twenty-six.  The  others  lived  and  were,  as 
I  say,  very  TOod  people — very  honest, 
very  upright,  narming  no  person,  letting 
no  person  h^rm  them.  But  not  like  me 
and  my  sister.  Not  idealists." 

She  struggled  to  convey  her  idea  yet 
more  clearly  to  me.  Her  face  brightened. 

"  Good  people,  like  the  English,"  she 
finally  epitomized  her  kinsfolk.  ^^  But  I 
kept  on  with  my  revolutionary  work.  My 
mother  has  told^me  that  she  hoped  I 
would  be  a  boy.  When  I'was  little,  I  used 


sometimes  to  feel  angered,  hurt,  that  my 
mother  should  have  wished  me  to  be  not 
myself,  but  a  boy.  But  now  I  sometimes 
thmk  that  maybe  all  those  months  she 
hoped  I  was  going  to  be  a  boy  gave  me 
something  strong,  something  ii&exible, 
so  that  I  did  not  bend  before  hardship 
and  difficulty ;  so  tliat  I  could  be  truly  a 
revolutionist.  Maybe  the  heart  of  the  girl 
that  longed  to  do  thinp^  would  not  have 
been  enough  but  for  that  other  thing  that 
my  mother  put  into  me,  those  months 
when  she  was  wishing  me  to  be  a  boy." 

She  mused  again  upon  the  mystery  of 
life  and  purpose  and  temperament,  llien 
she  came  back. 

^^In  my  mother's  sitting-room,"  she 
told  me,  ^  there  was  a  book.  I  used  to 
look  at  the  pictures  before  I  had  learned 
to  read.  Afterwards  when  I  could  read  I 
read  it  again  and  again.  It  was  the.story 
of  a  young  girl  in  Rome.  Barbara  was 
her  name.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
noble,  but  she  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity— St.  Barbara.  Well,  her  father 
was  building  a  great,  beautiful  marble 
bath,  and  one  day  Barbara  went  in  to  see 
it.  There  were  but  two  windows.  She 
asked  the  workmen  why  they  had  not 
made  three.  They  answered  her  that  her 
&ther  had  ordered  only  two.  She  bade 
them  put  in  a  third  window,  that  each 
person  in  the  Trinity  might  have  due 
nonor.  By  and  by  she  persuaded  them. 
When  her  father  discovered  the  third 
window,  he  asked  the  workmen  why  they 
had  made  it.  They  told  him  that  his 
daughter  Barbara  had  so  ordered.  He 
ask^  her  why.  She  told  him  that  she  was 
a  Christian,,  and  that  Grod  was  three  per- 
sons in  one,  and  that  therefore  she  nad 
wanted  the  three  windows  made.  He  bade 
her  to  recant,  and  she  would  not.  He  or- 
dered her  flowed.  There  was  a  picture 
in  the  book  m  my  mother's  sitting-room 
that  showed  that  lovdy  young  Koman 
girl  enduring  it  to  be  floeged.  She  did 
not  recant.  Her  father  ordered  more  tor- 
tures. Her  breast  was  burned.  She  did 
not  recant.  Always,  always,  throughout 
my  whole  life,  I  have  remembered  that 
Roman  girl  who  was  so  strong.  Always 
when  I  remembered  her  I  knew  that  I 
must  never  be  weak.  That  book  in  my 
mother's  room,  my  father  and  my  mother 
who  taught  me  to  be  kind,  to  be  busy,  to 
speak  the  truth — " 

Babushka's  wonderful  eyes  swam  in 
tears  as  she  brous^ht  them  back  to  me 
from  the  fl3ang  landscape  outside.  ^  Some- 
times, even  now,"  she  told  me,  "  when  I 
am  hard  pressed,  or  wavering%  I  still  caU 
to  them.  I  remember  the  Roman  girl 
who  was  so  strong,  I  whisper  to  my 
parents :  ^  Father,  mother,  come  and  aid 
me. 

And  there  you  have  her,  the  dreaming 
idealist  who  has  always  held  in  her  heart 
the  vision  of  that  lovely  young  Roman 
martyr;  the  woman  of  tenderest,  devoutest 
family  love ;  the  heroic  plotter.  And  what 
could  be  more  touching  than  that  at  the 
end  of  so  many  years  she  should  come  back 
to  the  beginning — that  she  remembers  her 
parents  with  loving  fervor,  that  she  works 
for  her  country's  orphaned  little  ones  ? 
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I — INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:  The  Fiame-Dalmatian  Dispute ; 

Fiume  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Reference:  Pages  7, 12, 14-16. 
Qtiestions: 

1.  For  what  reasons  is  President  Wilson 
opposed  to  the  assigning  of  Fiume  and 
territory  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Italy? 
2.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  has  received 
a  mandate  from  the  people  of  Italy  hack- 
ing him  up  in  his  position  on  the  Finme- 
Dalmatian  question.  Do  you  tliink  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  receive  a  similar 
mandato-fFem- the  American  people  hacking 
him  up  in  his  position  on  this  question  ? 
Reasons.  3.  Wliat  facts  does  The  Outlook 
give  ahout  the  two  parties — Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia— ^to  tliis  controversy?  (See  page  14.) 

4.  What  facts  does  it  also  ^ve  ahout 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia?  5.  £xplam  the  Pact 
of  London  and  the  Pact  of  Rome.  6.  Give 
the  Jugoslav  arguments  in  this  dispute. 
7.  Make  out  a  list  also  of  the  Italian  argu- 
ments. 8.  In  your  opinion,  which  side  has 
the  hetter  claim  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
puted territory?  Discuss.  9.  What  does 
riie  Outlook  think  of  President  Wilson 
assuming  the  right  to  decide  the  question 
at  issue  hetween  Italy  and  Jugoslavia? 
10.  Discuss,  with  reasons,  wheUier,  in  jour 
opinion,  the  attitude  and  action  of  President 
Wilson  in  this  controversy  has  as  important 
a  hearing  upon  the  project  for  the  League 
of  Nation's  as  The  OuUook  in  its  editorial 
on  page  12  says  it  has.  11.  Do  you  think 
Presioent  Wilson  should  have  left  this 
Adriatic  Question  alone?  Tell  why  or  why 
not  12.  You  will  do  well  to  read  ^'  Soutli- 
eastem  Europe,*'  hy  V.  R.  Savic  (Revell), 
and  "  The  Jugoslav  Movement,"  hy  R.  J. 
Kemer  (Harvard  University  Press). 

B.  Topic:  The  New  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations ;  American  Opinion 
on  the  League. 

Reference :  Page  8. 
Questions : 

1.  How  do  yoii  explain  the  fact  tliat 
President  Wilson  has  clianged  his  mind 
regarding  tlie  proposed  plan  of  the  League 
of  Nations?  2.  What  are  the  important 
clianges  and  modifications  in  the  League 
Covenant  ?  3,  Discuss  why  these  changes 
do  or  do  not  meet  with  your  approval. 
He  definite.  4.  What  are  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  those  who  are  still  in*e- 
concilable  to  the  new  League   Covenant? 

5.  Discuss  whether  some  more  appropri- 
ate  place  than  Geneva  might   have  been 


chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  League. 
6.  How  many  nations  are  charter  members 
of  the  League  and  how  many  have  been 
invited  to  join  it?  Make  out  the  list 
of  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the  world. 
Give  reasons  why,  in  your  opinion,  these 
have  been  left  out.  7.  On  what  condition 
are  new  nations  to  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
posed League  ?  What  would  be  "  effective 
guarantees  of  their  intention  and  capacity 
to  conform  to  the  principles  and  regula- 
tions of  the  LeajG^ue  "  ?  8.  Discuss  :  "  The 
new  Covenant  of  the  League  is  not  Eng- 

glish,  French,  Italian,  or  Amarican.   It  is 
le  fruit  of  the  whole  world's  resolve  to 
make  peace  secure." 

C.  Topic:  Disintegrating  Germany;  Ger- 
many: Slacker  Among  Nations ;  What 
the  World  Owes  Germany. 
Reference:  Pages  17-20  ;  12, 13. 
Questions : 

1.  What  are  Mr.  Mason's  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Germans  know  they  are 
beaten  ?  2.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Mason 
when  he  says  that  if  Germany  '<  should  bi^ 
allowed  to  build  a  fleet  and  an  army 
greater  than  the  fleet  and  army  lust  dis- 
mantled, the  world  need  never  fear  her 
again  as  it  feared  her  before"?  Discuss. 
3.  Make  several  comparisons  between  what 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Mason  say  about  Ger- 
many and  conditions  in  Germany.  4.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  decided  to  allow 
foodstuffs  to  go^  into  Germany.  Discuss 
whether  this  decision  is  wise.  o.  What,  in 
your  opinion,  are  some  of  the  things  Ger- 
many really  needs  to  learn?  6.  What,  ac- 
cording to  The  Outlook,  does  the  world 
not  owe  Germany  ?  7.  Does  the  world  owe 
Germany  anything?  Discuss  at  length. 
8.  Outline  a  system  of  discipline  for  the 
Germans.  Discuss  whether  it  is  possible  to 

Sunish  them  sufficiently  for  what  they  have 
one. 

II — PROPOSITIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 
(Theee  propoaitioiis  are  suggested  directly  or  iudi- 
rectly  by  the  sabjeot-matter  of  The  Oatlook,  but 
not  disonssed  in  it.) 

1.  William  II  should  be  executed  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  was  Charles  I,  King  of 
Fngland.  2.  President  Wilson  should  ask 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  to  resign. 

ni — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 
fonnd  in  The  Outlook  for  May  7,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  ap  in  the  dictionary  or 
elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  yottr  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  compromise 
(12)  ;  a  country,  a  people,  a  nation,  a 
state,  autonomy,  pact  (l4) ;  hinterland  ( 1.")) ; 
blatantly,  temporize  (18);  ban,  ac?  infini- 
tum (19) ;  entrepreneury  simulate,  neuras- 
thenia (20). 


A  booklet  auggesUng  methods  </  using  the  Weekly  Outline  of  Current  Hiktory  will  be  sent  on  application 


'  There  is  no  legacy  so  rich  as  honesty  " 

-AU's  tVellthalEiui,  H^eB 


ThU  daiement  by 
the  Company* t 
Chaimuxn,  form* 
the  amduding  page 
in  a  Semi-Centert' 
nial  bookfrt  just 
putUished. 

A  copy  trill  he 
»ent  to  yon  /rre, 
upon  rfifue$t. 


TXTTTH  entire  sincerity 
I  can  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  guiding  principle 
of  those  by  whom  this  com- 
pany has  been  built  up  has 
been  Honesty,  of  purpose 
and  of  endeavor.  Honesty 
in  design  and  production, 
that  each  article  sliall  W 
rigJU  for  its  purpose. 
Honesty  in  representation, 
that  the  buyer  shall  not  W 
misled.  Honesty  in  pric- 
ing, that  quality  ehall  not 
be  sacrificed  to  cheapness. 
Honesty  in  all  relations, 
with  employees,  customers 
and  the  public. 

^Vhile  it  is  true  that 
this  business  has  grrown 
because  it  has  pro8pere<i, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it 
has  prospered  because  it 
has  grown. 


Ch(iirman  of  th«  Rj  t 


i^omf  Yale  ProdurU 


Yale  Padlocks 


Yale  Cyiiiuier  Xiyht  Jjatrhrs 


The  Yale  itTowne  Mfu.  C( ). 


St   LaK*.'  Strt'd 
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Meeting  the  severe  conditions 
of  railroad  service — 


BamU  SpecificaUon  Roof  on  Round 
Houot  of  the  Soathtim  Railway  Sifikm 
at  Finky  Yard,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


THE  giant   round-house   pictured   above 
with  stalls  for  twenty-five  locomotives, 
and  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  South- 
em  Railway  System  shown  on  this  page,  are 
covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

The  construction  officials  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System  used  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  because  they  knew  they  would  stand  up 
well  under  the  severe  conditions  of  railroad 
service. 

Neither  the  intense  heat  directly  under  a 
round-house  roof,  nor  showers  of  red-hot  sparks, 
nor  the  hot  sulphurous  gases  from, the  loco- 
motive smoke-stacks  have  any  terrors  for  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

Lowest  Cost  Per  Year  of  Service 

Years  of  service  on  all  types  of  flat-roofed 
buildings,  under  every  condition  imaginable, 
have  proved  conclusively  that  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  is  ^Ae  best  roof  to  be  had  regard- 
less  of  price;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
that  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any 
other  type  of  permanent  roofing. 


Barrett  Specification  Roofs  require  no  main- 
tenance ;  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance  and 
are  absolutely  guaranteed  for  20  years. 

The  20-Year  Guaranty  Bond 

This  guaranty  is  in  the  form  of  a  20-year 
Surety  Bond  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore  and  is  fur- 
nished without  charge. 

We  offer  this  bond  on  all  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion Roofs  of  50  squares  and  over  in  all  towns 
of  25,000  population  and  more  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 
Our  only  requirements  are  that  the  roofing 
contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  that 
The  Barrett  Specification  dated  May  1,  1916, 
shall  be  strictly  followed. 

A  copy  of  the  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification,  with    roofing 
diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 


Company 


NewToTk  Chici«o  Philadelpliia  Botton  St.  Lotiit         Clereluid 

Ciucinnatl  PitUbaifrh  Detroit  NewOrleMis  Birminghin  KuMMCity 
MiniMapoUi  DmllM  NMhrUle  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta 
Duluth  Milwaukee  Bau^r  WaahitiKton  Johnatown 

LebauoQ  YouDgftown  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond 

Latrobe  Betiilebem  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltunore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Umitm)  :  Montreal  .        Toronto  Wfainipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  tf.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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The  Teeth  Problem 

Is  Up  to  You 

AU  Statements  Approved  by  High  Defital  Authorities 


This  You  Must  Decide 


Do  you  think  your  present  methods  of 
teeth  cleaning  are  sufficient  to  save  your 
teeth? 

We  think  you  know  they  are  not.  Teeth 
still  discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar  still  forms 
on  them.  And  most  folks  at  some  time,  de- 
spite their  brushing,  suffer  pyorrhea. 

Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  are 
constantly  increasing,  yet  the  tooth  brush 
never  was  so  widely  used  as  now. 

Science  has  found  the  reason.  It  lies  in  a 
film — a  slimy  film — which  you  feel  with 
your  tongue.  That  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  your 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it  They, 
with  Urtar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
So  that  film  is  your  teeth's  great  enemy. 

You  brush  teeth  and  think  you  have 
cleaned  them.  But  much  of  that  film  remains. 
It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays.  It  is  doing  a  ceaseless 
damage,  while  you  ignore  it,  relying  on 
tooth-brush  protection. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  that  film 
— a  way  proved  and  approved  by  many  high 
authorities.  It  is  easily  used  and  as  pleasant 
as  any  other  tooth  paste,  but  it  does  what 
nothing  else  can  da 

That  way  is  called  Pepsodent.  We  urge 
you  to  try  it,  then  decide  for  yourself  if  you 
want  it. 


A  10-Day  Revelation 


What  we  urge  is  a  10-day  test.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Compare  the  results  with 
your  present  results,  and  decide  which  you 
prefer. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gfestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it.  Then,  day  by  day,  to  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

The  use  'of  pepsin  seems  simple,  but  it 
long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  Today  it  is  possible 
because  science  has  found  a  harmless  ac- 
tivating methocL  Five  governments  have 
already  granted  patents  on-  it. 


Dental  authorities  subjected  Pepsodent  to 
every  form  of  clinical  test  Years  were 
spent  in  proving  it  before  it  was  offered  to 
users.  Today  its  results  are  known  beyond 
question,  and  dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

See  what  it  does.  Send  this  coupon  for  a 
10-day  Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten — how  they  glisten — as  the  fixed 
film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake.  See  the  effects, 
read  the  reasons  for  them,  then  judge  if  you 
want  them  continued.  A  delightful  surprise 
awaits  you.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  mmpiy  itHiih  p€uie    tubms  to  the  nmitreBi  Red  Craaa  Station 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by 
Druggists  Everywhere 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE   PEPSODENT   CO., 

DepL  477,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

Address 


14  May 

THE   NEW    BOOKS 

This  Department  will  inolade  descriptive  notes,  with 
or  without  brief  comments,  about  books  received 
by  The  Outlook.  Many  of  the  important  books  will 
have  more  extended  and  oritioal  treatment  later 

FICTION 
Big  Flat.  By  Henry  Oyen.  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 
A  capital  stor;^  of  a  determined  young 
farmer's  fight  witli  the  land  and  for  the 
land,  and  against  a  land  corporation  which 
attempts  to  ouy  him  out,  drive  him  out,  or 
drown  him  out.  How  he  rallied  his  slow- 
thinking,  unresourceful  neighbors  into  an 
association  and  how  they  won  out  makes 
an  inspiriting  tale  even  if  it  does  involve  a 
little  lynch  law  against  inanimate  objects. 
The  story  is  dramatic,  moves  rapidly,  and 
is  far  from  being  socially  preachy.  It  lias 
the  essence  of  American  mdependence  in 
its  spirit. 

Flower  o'  the  Lily.  By  Baroneas  Orray.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
A  mediaeval  tale  of  France,  the  scene  of 
which  is  Cambrai,  now  so  famous  as  a  war 
center.  It  is  of  tlie  '*  sword  and  cloak  " 
order,  with  chivalrj",  romance,  loyalty,  and 
love,  all  involved  iu  adventure  and  war. 

Olenmornan.  By  Patrick  MacGilL  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
A  graphic,  visualized  picture  of  a  remote 
and  poor  little  Irish  district  which  yet  has 
romance  and  passion  and  humor  m  abun- 
dance. . 

I^ve  Come  to  Stay.  By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 
The  Oentnry  Company,  New  York. 

Greenwich  Villaee  and  its  inhabitants 
are  here  laughed  at,  but  affectionately ;  and 
there  is  glamour,  if  not  about  the  place, 
yet  surely  about  tiie  young  people  here  de- 
scribed. Especially  a  perverse,  precocious, 
and  passionately  enthusiastic  little  girl  re- 
mains a  distinct  memory.  The  litUe  tale 
has  charm  and  appeal. 

Jervaise  Comedy  (The).  Bv  J.  D.  Beresfonl. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

A  gentle,  quietly  entertaining  story  of 
English  country  life.  The  situations  ami 
complications  attendins^  and  following  a 
half -executed  but  abanooned  elopement  are 
novel  and  the  play  of  diaracter  and  pur- 
pose is  spirited.  It  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford's  biggest  books,  but  it  has  quality  and 
refinement  of  tone. 

Nomads  of  the  North.  Bv  James  Oliver  Car- 
wood,  niustrated.  Donbleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City. 

A  capital  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  lost 
and  orphaned  baby  bear  and  a  puppy  dog 
in  similar  plight  who  join  tlieir  fortunes 
and  struggle  together  for  existence. 

Undefeated  (The).  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
No  sweeter-natured  story  has  grown  out 
of  the  war.  The  ennobling  influence  of 
devotion  and  courage  on  men  and  women 
ordinarily  narrow  and  dull,  or  aggressive 
and  boastful,  is  developed  quietly,  simply, 
yet  most  impressively.  Hollis,  the  weak, 
rather  sodden  little  greengrocer,  a  total 
failure  in  life,  becomes  a  stem  soldier,  and 
a  latent  idealism  makes  him  a  blood-brother 
to  the  famous  painter  who  fights  by  his 
side  and  dies  m  his  arms.  So  with  the 
hard,  cross,  hopeless  Mrs.  Hollis ;  she  be- 
comes actually  human,  and  her  feeling  for 
her  husband  changes  from  cold  indifference 
to  something  like  romance.  So  too,  with 
Hollis's  overbearing  rich  father-in-law,  who 
rules  the  town  ana  all  in  it;  he  becomes 
sympathetic,  helpful,  and  now  works  for 
his  country  as  forcefully  as  before  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Snaith  has  handled  his  people  and 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  Ic 
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SLEEPLEISSNESS,  imtalion  and  nervous 
let-down  are  conditions   that  often  arise 
from  slight  forms  of  indigestion. 

The  speed  at  which  we  live,  and  the  high 
tension  under  which  we  work  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  care  we  give  both 
to  the  selection  of  our  food  and  its  proper 
mastication. 

I  have  found  in  my  own  personal  practice 
that  chewing  my  Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten 
minutes  after  each  meal  frequently  relieves 
these  conditions. 


vi»tr»%a>*%/ 
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Linen  Specials 

at  McCutcheon's 


lUif.  Tnule-Mark  ^ 


'T^WO  very  interesting  shipments  of  Damask  Linen 
-*-  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  have  just  reached  us 
from  bond.  These  Cloths  and  Napkins  were  purchased 
early  in  1918,  which  makes  it  p)ossible  for  us  to  quote 
especially  attractive  prices. 

LOT  No.  1  is  orScotch  full-bleached  Linen  Damask 
in  our  own  regular  makes  and  patterns. 

BntAfoMt  Napkam,  $7.00,  7.50,  8.00,  a75,  9.50  the  dozen  aiid  up.. 
IKmer  NapkmB,  $8.75,  9.00, 10.00, 10.50  the  dozen  and  up. 
Tabu  Opi/m,  2x2  yds.,  $7.00, 7.25,  aOO,  8.50,9.50, 10.50  each  and  up. 
Table  CloihB.  2x2j^  yds.,  $8J0,  a75,  9.50, 10.00, 12.00  each  and  up. 

(Other  sizes  at  proportioiiate  prices.) 

LOT  No.  2  comprise  a  good  variety  of  Cream  and 
half-bleached  Irish  Damask,  which  we  very  strongly 
recommend  as  being  especially  suitable  for  hard  use. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  bungalow  and  the 
country  home,  where   moderation  in  price  is  desired. 

Each  washing  adds  to  the  appearance  of  these  Linens  and  tones 
them  to  an  attractive  silver  grey.  If  dried  in  the  sun,  these  doths 
will  eventually  torn  white. 

The  quantities  are  limited;  therefore  we  urge  our  Patrons  to 
make  their  purchases  as  promptly  as  possible. 

OoihB.  $6.75,  7.75,  8.50,  9.00  and  9.75  each. 
72'inch  Fimee  Gootb,  $4.25  and  4.50  per  yard. 
22'meh  Napkau,  $7.75  the  dozen. 


MAO.    ORDER   SERVICE:  Any  of  th*  mmrchandUm  Je»<ribmJ  ahovm 
may  hm  crdmrud  with  camphi^  matisfiKtion  ihrouwh  our  Maii  Ordmr  Sorvieo 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


BlBilliiillllHIIliiilliilH^^^^^^^^^ 


Cultivate 
Your  Beauty  ' 


Save  a  youthful  appearanoe.  clear  comiriex- 
on.  magnetic  eyes,  pretty  ey^rowa  and 
aBhea.Jcraoerul  neck  and ohiQ«  luxurianthalr. 
sttractlvehanda.co-nfortabtofeet.  Remove 
wrinkle8.Une0.plmple9.blackhead8jBtreDgth< 

M  nmlQC  faetal  moschM-feJI  throosfa  fof'      ' 
•or  ■ratpM  dtrwctkms.     TbooMnds  bav«  o^ 
ifo  dnnra.  do  Hv  •zpcnw  and  qoiek  rnalto. 
fcrlitMt  eatskv  ukI  inaojr  BoMty  Htotv-aU 


^vfcaisjsaya^;.? 


iBMitant  to  Snbscribers  5Tc2S^A'i5S^ 

botit  old  and  new  address  should  be  given.   Kindly  write. 
If  possible,  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 


>Y//7. 


GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Coet  Accountant ;  go  into  busi- 
ness (or  yourself ;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds 
the  suppfy ;  our  graduates  earn  over  $-%uoo  rearhr ;  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle ;  learn  at  bcMne  in  spare 
time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  qiedal  oiler. 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
Uaivcraal  BvsImss  bstitirte,  21S  fiBmam  BriUng,  Mew  Terk 


The  New  Books  iCorUimted) 
their  problems  with  insight  and  has  infused 
the  story  with  sincerity  and  feeling. 

WAR  BOOKS 
Air  Men  o*  War.  By  Boyd  Cable.  E.  P.  Dntton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 
The   work   of   the   ainnen   sketched  in 
seini-fiction    fomi     with    animation     and 
knowledge. 

Bulwark  Aeainst  Germany  (A).  By  Bogtimil 
Vosnjak,  LL.I).   The  Flemiug:  H.  Re  veil  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
This    volume    instructs    us    about  tliat 
branch  of  the  Slavs  which,  curiously  enough, 
seems    the    least    known — the    Slovenes- 
They  number  approximately  fifteen  hun- 
dred tliousand  souls  ;  tliey  hve  in  the  Hin- 
terland of  Triest  and  in  Istria.  The  present 
volume  explains  their  historical,  political, 
social,  and  economical  evolution,  and  abun- 
dantly   shows    that,  as   the  westernmost 
branch  of  the  Jugoslavs,  they  do  indeed 
constitute  a  bulwai^  against  Germany. 

Grand  Fleet  (The)  1014-1016.  Ita  Creation, 

Development,  and  Work.     By  Admiral  Via- 

oount  Jelliooe  of  Soapa,  C.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O. 

Illustrated.  The  George  U.  Doran  Company, 

New  York. 

y/e  have  already  spoken  editorially  of 

this  important  contribution  to  naval  history. 

Some    of  Admiral    Jellicoe's    disclosures 

about  the  battle  of  Jutland  not  only  justify 

his  own  tactics  as  commander,  but  make 

£ngland*8  undoubted  victory  in  that  battle 

even  more  creditable  because  the  disparity 

between  tlie  two  fleets  at  that  time  and 

?lace  was  less  than  has  been  supposed, 
'he   chapter  on   Kitchener  and   nis   last 
days  is  particularly  interesting. 

liiUee,  White  and  Red.  Bv  Fnmoes  Wilson 
Hoard.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

Stones  and  sketches  of  the  people  of 
France,  written  in  appreciation  of  their 
faith  and  steadfastness  in  sorrow  and  suf* 
fering. 

Way  to  Victory  (The).  By  Philip  Gibbs.  2  vols. 
Vol.  I— The  Menace ;  Vol.  II--The  Repolse. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Yori^. 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Gibbs  describes 
some  of  the  darkest  hours  and  also  the 
most  trimnphant  ones  of  the  war.  His 
chapters  bring  the  reader  close  to  the  scene 
of  battle ;  they  are  full  of  detail  and  re- 
quire close  reading  to  get  Uie  picture  of  the 
conflict  as  a  whole,  bat  they  have  the  swing 
and  intensity  of  interest  of  a  story  by  the 
man  who  writes  while  the  action  is  hot, 
who  tells  his  experience  out  of  a  full 
heart  and  mind,  and  who  has  a  fine  com- 
mand of  all  the  resources  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

World  War  and  Its  Consequences  (The). 

By  W^illiam  Herbert  Hobbe.  Introduction  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  G.  P.  Potnam^s  ISons* 
New  York. 

Last  autumn  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
that  if  he  could  choose  only  one  book  con- 
cerning the  war  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
eveiy  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States 
he  would  choose  the  present  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Ilobbs  states  the  conditions  that 
have  made  Grermany  a  menace  to  the 
world  and  also  the  conditions  that  led  to 
our  failure  to  act  as  we  should  have  done 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  what 
is  most  needed  m  ortler  that  we  may  per- 
foiin  our  National  and  international  diity. 
The  information  and  frank  opinions  given 
in  these  pages  are  evidently  inspir^  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's*  conviction  that  "a  haft 
truth  may  be  the  veriest  falsehood."  We 
are  glad  that  a  chapter  was  added 
giving  some  account  of  the  Bolshevist 
menace. 

Digitized  by  V^OUy  It! 
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High  Blood  Pressure 
— Hardened  Arteries 

How  to  Remedy 


R.  L.  AL5AKER,  M.D. 

Faaadf  and  Diraclor 
THE  AL7AKER  WAY 


By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 

^      ^    ^      ...  (Specialist  in  Health  Conservation) 

Dear  Doctor  Aisaker : 

Last  week  I  had  two  severe  shocks.  One  of  my  friends  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  is  now  in  a  very 
serious  condition ;  another  one  dropped  dead.  Both  of  them  are  a  little  past  Afty,  and  both  of  them  have 
suffered  from  high  blood  pressure  tor  some  time.  I  am  anxious  because  I  too  am  past  fifty,  and  ray  blood 
prcssm'e  nuis  from  190  to  over  200.  From  time  to  time  I  have  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
pains  in  the  head. 

A  third  friend  tells  me  that  he  followed  your  directions  and  recovered.  He  is  active  and  looks  healthy, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  for  mv  physicians — and  they  are  eood  ones — have  mforme<l  me  that  high 
blood  pressure  can  not  be  reduced.  Please  write  me  frankly  by  return  maiL  I  want  to  linger  here  a 
while  longer.  F.  R.  M. 


The  oondition  mentioned  in  this  letter 
is  very  oommon  aiuou^  men  past  the 
age  of  forty-five.  This  is  a  ease  of  hard- 
ening of  we  arteries  (arteriosclerosis) 
with  high  blood  pressure.  An  exa^jdna- 
tion  nearly  always  shows  more  or  less 
Bright*s  disease,  and  this  is  generally 
caused  by  the  excessive  pressure,  which 
forces  the  albumin  through  the  kidneys. 

The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  over-worked  condition  of  the 
heart,  which  is  often  i^gravated  by  gas 
in  the  stomach  and  the  bowels.  The  pain 
in  the  head  is  caused  partly  by  the  exces- 
sive pressure  of  the  blood,  and  partly  by 
accumulations  of  waste  in  the  body. 

Many  physicians  rive  nitro-glycerin 
to  lower  tne  excessive  blood  pressure,  but 
this  is  useless,  for  though  the  pressure  is 
temporarily  reduced,  it  returns  again. 

ihe  condition  described  is  dan-^ 
gerouM  because  if  allowed  to 
continue  the  patient  will  a«a- 
ally  expire  rrom  apoplexv  of 
the  brain,  or  heart  failure; 
sometimes  death  comes  through 
Bright  *M  disease,  with  its  accont' 
panying  uremia. 

Is  the  condition  curable?  It  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Nearly  every- 
body belie  ve^  tnat  hai*dened  arteries  with 
high  blood  pressure  is  a  fatal  affliction. 
And  it  is,  if  it  is  treated  in  the  old  way 
with  dru£p9  and  a  superabmidr.uce  of 
foocL  If  it  is  treated  coiT*^f  :iy,  that  is, 
in  accordance  with  the-  laws  of  nature,  at 
least  four  outof  f>.e  will  recover.  Their 


arteries  may  not  become  auite  assoft  as 
they  should  be ;  their  blood  pressure  may 
not  return  to  the  ideal  point ;  but  they 
will  recover  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  neither  aches  nor  pains,  nor  are  they 
in  any  furthei  danger  from  apoplexy  or 
heart  disease.  1 1.ey  will  recover  so  com- 
pletely that  tbey  can  live  to  be  old — rar 
older  than  tiuee  scci'e  years  and  ten — 
and  they  can  be  so  healthy  1.  at  they 
can't  feel  anything  wrong.  .'Ind  what 
moi'e  can  they  ask  r 

In  most  01  these  cases  correct  treat- 
ment will  reduce  the  blood  pressure  from 
twenty  to  thirty  points  the  first  month. 
After  that  the  reduction  is  slower. 

If  this  is  true,  why  don't  most  doctors 
and  many  laymen  know  it?  Because  both 
physicians  and  lay  individuals  are  look- 
mg  for  cures  from  pills,  powders  and 
potions,  aided  by  serums  and  operations. 
And  these  means  will  not  work  in  cases 
of  high  blood  pressure. 

The  correct  way,  which  is 
Nature's  way,  is  so  simple  and 
reasonable  that  very  few  have 
discovered  it  to  date.  It  con* 
sists  of  living  so  that  the  harden' 
ing  process  stops  immediately, 
and  then  the  btoiul  pressure  oe- 
gins  to  decrease.  Usually  the 
patient  is  out  of  danger  in  a 
few  weeks. 

So  if  you  would  overcome  high  blood 

Eressure  and  soften  ai*teries  that  are  too 
ai*d  you  will  have  to  learn  how  to  use 
your  lungs  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air ; 


how  to  drink  the  right  kind  of  liquids  so 
as  to  aid  in  washing  the  impurities  out 
of  the  body ;  how  to  eat  the  best  of  foods 
in  the  best  way,  so  that  these  foods  wiU 
build  health  instead  of  producing  dis- 
ease;  and  how  to  give  die  body  good 
general  care  m  every  way. 

There  are  exceptions  who  can  not 
recover.  This  is  because  t^y  have 
abused  themselves  so  Icnig  that  either 
the  kidneys  have  failed  beyond  recov- 
ery, or  the  heart  valves  or  heart  walls 
have  been  too  much  injured,  or  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  themselves  have  become 
as  brittle  as  chalk  in  spots.  But  the 
vast  majority — ^at  least  four  out  of  five 
on  the  average — can  get  into  such  good 
condition  that  they  can  truly  say  that 
they  are  enjoying  good  health. 

I  have  had  patrons  who  were  con- 
tinuaUy  dizzy ;  who  had  surging  of  the 
blood  to  the  head ;  who  had  daily  head- 
aches ;  who  had  oppression  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  (precordial  pain);  who 
were  so  short  of  breath  that  they  could 
not  walk  upstairs,  nor  could  they  walk 
as  much  as  a  block  without  resting — 
yes,  individuals  with  as  bad  symptoms 
as  that  have  recovered  very  good  health 
after  they  had  been  told  by  competent 

} physicians  that  nothing  could  be  done 
or  their  hardened  arteries  and  high 
blood  pressure. 

Nature  performs  wonders  if  you  give 
her  a  chance.  If  you  are  truly  inter- 
ested, read  the  publisher's  announce- 
ment following  this  article. 


Publisher's  Announcement  and  Personal  Guarantee— ^R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D.,  is  a  new  type  of  physician.  He  specializes 
»n  health  and  teaches  those  who  come  to  him  for  advice  how  to  live  so  that  disease  will  vanish.  He  has  written  several  health-building 
bandLooks  tftia^  explain  the  cause  of  disease  and  show  the  sick  how  to  recover.  One  of  the  most  important  is  **  Curing  DiseMet  of 
Heart  and  Arteries. '  This  book  is  really  a  course  of  instructions  on  the  correct  home  treatment  of  Heart  Disease,  Hardened  Arteries, 
Hi?h  Blood  Pressure  and  Apoplexy.  It  gives  specific  advice  on  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  proper  foods  to  eat  to  produce  a  cure. 
All  forms  of  heart  disease  are  discussed  and  a  correct  home  treatment  prescribed.  It  is  marvelous  what  the  common  foods  will  do  for 
the  sick  when  properly  combined  and  intelligently  eaten.  Send  S2.10  for  "  Curing  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries."  Follow  tlie 
doctor's  advice  regarding  the  care  of  the  body  and  especially  The  Alsaker  Way  of  food  combining  and  eating,  for  30  days.  Ifyou  are 
fully  satisfied  with  the  good  results  obtained  keep  the  book  ;  other^-ise  return  it  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  George  G.  Porter,  a 
promuient  business  man  of  Sy I'acuse,  N.  Y.,  writes,  "  Measured  by  the  usual  fees  charge<l  by  physicians  for  a  single  consultation  and 
prescription,  Dr.  Alsaker's  health-building  handbooks  are  woith  $50  to  $100  eaciu"  Mr.  Porter  has  purchased  and  distributed  among 
sick  people  more  than  200  copies  of  The  Alsaker  Handbooks. 

Frank  EL  Morrison  (Estab.  1889),  Dept  252, 1133  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  PublUher  of  The  Alsaker  Health  Books. 
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POWER 


The  shrewd  investor  who 
takeis  advantage  of  prevail- 
ing prices  in  siound  Public 
Uiility  Bonds  will  reap  a 
two- fold  reward  for  his 
foresight : 

1 .  An  assured  and  liberal 
income  from  the  ever-in- 
creasingdemands  for  power 
due  lo  the  approaching  in- 
dustrial expansion, 

2.  Safe  principal,  broad 
Tnarket  and  a  trend— already 
apparent  —  t o w a rd  norm aL 
or  belter  prices  with  con- 
sequent enhancement  and 
protit. 

SruJ  Ut  en  r  bookht  0^200  ftre 

5'A  to  7'A% 

/IHBickmore&Ol 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

TBpriMnt  the  higliMt  tjipe  of  forMtmanta.  They  b*T« 

ttaod  the  tMt  of  wan  and  bnaiiMaa  dapnuaaion  ainoa 

Mas   6U  yaaxa,  and  alwaja  worth  100%. 

Intaraat  paid  promptly  at  natiuity. 

rARM  MORTOAGK  BONDS  in 
•MO  and  •1»000  denonklnntlont 

AG-Danforth-£-Q) 


WASHINQTON 


Founded  A.D.  I8M 

ILLINOIS 


InyestorsInForty-SeyenStates' 


and  aararal  Fordgn  Coantrtoa  hay  oar  i%  Flrat  Farm 
Mortgagaa  and  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonda.Oar  faiTeatDMnta 
are  of  the  oonaenratiTe  kind  and  appeal  to 
thoaa  aaekingr  aafeiaoand  tlme^rled  inTeat- 
menta  lor  their  fnnda.  SS  years*  ezperienoe. 
Write  for  pamphlet  **  8  **  and  offeringa. 
E.  M.  LANDEt  A  CO..  Graad  F«ffcs.N.  D. 
Ed.  IStt.      Capital  adi  Smplas  SSOJ.tW.W 


Mortgataaam 


WANT  S150.000 

We  wantcood  party  or  partiea  to  iiiTeat  with  oa  bi 
^le  «1,0A.000  oen&al,  hSfa^laas,  baikUmc  enterpi 
Minneabolla.    We  are  experienoed  and  reapondOM 


famiah  Mat  lef ( 


experienoed 
Fwpartical 


particalarB  addreas  281,  Oatlook. 


A  SOUND  6% 
INVESTMENT 

Oar  6%  Time  Certifioates 
ar«  a  very  desirable  in- 
▼estment.  For  24  years 
the^  have  been  worth 
their  full  iaoe  valne  plus 
interest— First  Mortgage  security  back  of 
them— Issued  for  SlOO  or  more— Interest 
checks*  seroi-annuallT.  We  pay  55(>  on  Cer- 
tificates pai^abU  on  demand. 

SoolM^tvet/^in/ormaHon.    Write  for  U. 

Thn  CalTMt  Mortgaigo  Company 

864  Calreft  BU«., 


AMERICA'S  OBLIGATION  AND  OPPORTUNITY 


DURING  the  past  four  years  the  finan- 
cial status  ot  each  and  every  country 
has  experienced  a  great  transmuta- 
tion, but  the  conversion  was  so  gradual 
and  modified,  as  each  phase  was  supplanted 
by  another,  that  now  as  we  look  about  us 
we  perceive  &  complete  transformation. 
Probably  the  most  intricate  problem  con- 
fronting us  to-day  is  the  relation  in  its 
financi^  aspect  that  the  United  States 
bears  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Before  we  can  develop  our  foreign  trade 
we  must  create  foreign  credits  and  amplify 
our  foreign  financial  plans  and  a^^reements. 
We  have  become  a  creditor  nation,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  gold  is  held  with- 
in our  boundaries.  The  ratio  of  exports 
over  imports  has  constantly  increased  from 
about  one-half  a  billion  to  over  three  and 
one-half  billions,  and  probably  the  question 
of  greatest  import  to-day  is  how  Europe  is 
to  pay  us  for  the  commodities  we  are 
shipping  and  will  continue  to  ship  to  her 
in  ever-mcreasing  amounts.  She  must  be 
given  credit  and  more  credit,  for  she  can- 
not pay  in  gold ;  without  injuring  our  own 
industries  we  must  buy  from  Europe  every- 
thing possible,  for  we  cannot  export  to  her 
if  we  do  not  accept  and  encourage  her 
importation,  so  that  one  may  balance  the 
other  to  some  extent.  Europe  is  again  to 
become  our  customer,  and  what  a  dis- 
tressed and  complicated  pHeht  she.  is  in ! 
Russia  and  the  Central  Empires  present 

Cve  problems  indeed,  for  a  worla  which 
bc^n  engaged  in  destruction  for  the 
past  four  years  necessarily  finds  it  difficult 
to  turn  at  once  to  the  business  of  forma- 
tive construction  and  lucrative  production. 
Readjustment  cannot  come  in  a  few  weeks 
under  the  burden  of  enormous  debts,  after 
so  long  a  period  of  unproductiveness,  when 
wealth  has  been  diminishing  at  a  terrific 
rate  of  wpeed.  The  remarkable  forced 
exertion  ot  strength  and  energy  which  has 
been  expended  on  mutual  destructiveness 
must  now  be  applied  to  and  concentrated 
upon  the  upbuilding  of  the  industrial 
activity  of  each  of  the  contestants.  What 
reaUj  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  a  peace- 
ful mtemal  revolution  exists  throughout 
the  world  to-day,  and  this  may  be  ap- 
proached in  only  the  most  deHcate  man- 
ner ;  only  time  can  adjust  this  feeling  of 
unrest  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

When  we  are  confronted  by  the  many 
complex  phases  of  the  financial  conditions 
of  tne  countries  to  which  we  must  lend 
credit,  upon  which  we  must  depend  for 
reimbursement  for  the  goods  we  shall 
ship  abroad,  it  is  indeed  confusing  if  not 
disconraginff.  The  countries  of  Europe 
owe  us  to-aay  about  ten  bUlion  dollars, 
but  we  must  nnance  them,  however  black 
the  situation  may  appear.  We  must  supply 
them  with  raw  materials,  and  we  can  expect 
to  supply  them  with  credits  for  some  time  to 
come.  Supplying  credits  to  Europe  means, 
to  a  large  extend  buying  its  securities,  but 
to  accomplish  tiiis  they  must  be  made 
attractive  to  the  investor,  after  a  campaign 
of  education  has  been  waged  to  accustom 
the  investing  public  to  the  idea.  The  sooner 
we  realize  that  this  task  must  be  met,  the 
better  for  the  world  of  commerce  ;  for  it  is 
our  duty  and  our  opportunity  to  supply  the 
means  for  Europe  to  re-establish  nerself , 
to  feed  her  people  and  give  work  to  her 
men,  and  at  such  time  as  these  starved 

aJes  shall  feel  assured  that  their  hungry 
es  will  be  fed  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect a  diminishing  tendeticy  toward  social 


unrest  and  lawlessness.  We  must  help 
them  to  help  themselves,  feed  them  now  so 
that  they  may  later  supply  their  own  wants 
from  their  own  labors.  We  must  aid  them 
to  regain  their  old  spirit  of  hope,  and  this 
is  perhaps  our  most  difficult  task. 

The  people  of  Europe  must  be  endowed 
with  energy  and  animation ;  whereas  some 
have  a  great  deal,  in  others  it  is  practically 
benumbed  or  dead.  Let  America  set  the 
example  and  back  tliis  up  by  her  enormous 
wealth,  to  enable  tlie  weak  to  regain  a 
working  foothold.  We  have  come  away 
victorious,  and,  if  for  no  other  motive  than 
selfishness,  we  cannot,  afford  to  withhold 
helping  hands,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  pros- 
per and  enjoy  a  state  of  well-being  undis- 
turbed if  humanity,  expressed  in  millions, 
lives  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  distress. 
This  international  problem  is  one  for  eveiy 
American  to  consiaer  and  attempt  to  solve. 
It  is  a  problem  for  each  one  of  us  ;  com- 
plex and  intricate,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
oeyond  us  if  we  attack  it  witEi  the  purpose 
of  mastering  it. 

The  productive  capacity  of  this  great 
country  has  been  expanded  by  the  war, 
far  beyond  our  former  vision.  What  shall 
we  do  to  take  eare  of  this  expansion? 
Create  new  markets  for  our  goods  and 
increase  the  potentialities  of  our  former 
channels  of  tnule ;  and  in  attempting  both 
of  these  we  may  expect  the  keenest  com- 
petition. Economic  waste  and  inefficiency 
will  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
goods  must  be  standardized,  and  the  art  of 
buying  and  the  science  of  selling  more 
carefmly  studied  and  developed.  The  cost 
of  production  and  transportation  will  be- 
come more  vital  elements  tlian  ever  before. 
Our  constantly  growing  mercliant  marine 
must  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  ship- 
owners to  an  extent  it  has  never  been 
able  to  before.  Whatever  questions  may 
arise,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  financial  and 
industrial  power  of  America  wul  be  drawn 
on  to  its  full  extent  if  order  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  present  chaotic  conditions. 

If  America  is  to  hold  her  position  of 
industrial  and  financial  leadership,  we  mast 
become  investors  not  only  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  but  in  foreign  securities  as 
weU.  Europeans  now  own  fewer  American 
securities,  and  consequently  have  lost  the 
lucrative  income  they  formerly  enjoyed 
from  them.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
$2,000,000,000  and  $2,500,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican paper  was  held  abroad,  and  $2,000,- 
000,(X)0  more  was  lent  to  Europe  before  we 
entered  the  conflict.  Since  Uiat  time  about 
$8,000,000,000  in  the  form  of  loans  has  been 
advanced  to  the  Allies.  We  hold  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  gold  coin  and  bullion  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  an  enormous  trade  bal- 
ance in  our  favor.  We  do  not  want  more 
fold,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  some  time  to 
uy  from  Europe  any  quantity  of  her  goods 
wmch  could  materially  reduce  this  trade 
balance;  therefore  how  can  we  hope  to 
obtain  a  settlement  from  Europe  oi  her 
indebtedness  to  us  unless  we  sliall  establish 
foreign  credits  in  the  shape  of  collaterally 
secured  loans  ? 

These  must  be  made  interesting  U>  the 
American  investor,  for,  if  the  private  y 
vestor  does  not  buy,  the  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  forced  to ;  and  the  same  argo- 
ments  which  hold  against  the  policy  of 
overloading  the  banks  with  our  own  Liberty 
Bonds  exist  to  jpossibly  a  greater  extent  in 
regard  to  foreign  obligations  in  order  that 
America  may  nold  the  position  she  now 
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If  Christ  were  here  today- 

How  would  He  stand  on  the  League  of  Nations? 
What  would  be  His  way  of  dealing  with  Bolshevism? 
What  would  His  attitude  be  on  capital  and  labor? 
How  would  He  want  children  educated  for  the  future? 


U{' 
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Subscribe  now  for  these 
new  features 

Maryarat  E.  SaBfftt«r~ju8t  back 
from  Genzumy,  Belgium  and 
Prance,  is  beginning  a  remarkably 
series  on  what  she  saw  and  learned 
abroad. 

la  Your  Daoglitor  8af  •  7— An  article 
of  vital  importance  to  every  Chris- 
tian lather  and  mother,  by  Albert 
Sidney  Gregg. 

Charles  M.  Slieldoii>-author  of  "  In 
His  Steps,"  in  a  sermon  of  extraor- 
dinary power,  will  talk  to  the 
readers  of  the  Christian  Herald 
about  **  The  Little  Sins  of  Good 
People." 

Chansiiiig's  Conf •ssion  —  a  great 
new  serial  by  William  N.  Blair. 


EVERY  thoQghtful    Chdstian   wants  to 
see   these  things  m   Christ  would  see 
them — -to  bring  Christian  vision  lo  the 
problems  of  our  modern  world. 
Through   its   power    to    help  thou&nnds  of 
individuals  to  achieve  thi^  vision,  the  Chnatlan 
Herald  has  become  on©  of  the  most  mflu^ritial 
r^&giLzines  in  America, 

National  leaders  who  are  writing 
for  the  Christian  Herald 

WiUiAiEi  J*imi£it«  Brrui,  prohibiUon's  creat  cham- 

pton. 
Frafiktifij  K^  Lane*  U.  S-  Secfetnr^  of  the  Imericr. 
M«jar^Gflzi«raI  LaaaArd  Wood, 
Jo4ephu«  D«mel»,  S«crfrlarT  of  the  Nnvy^ 
Jam«A  M»  Collin*  of  the  V/ar  Saviaas  Orft«nttation« 
Jofan  R.  Mott.  h»d  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Jolin  Wan « maker,  a  big  butitie»i   m4fi   with  wide 

religioui  inter  eats. 
WElliain  E.  Wikob*  N«tiotiiil  SecfctarF  ef  Labor, 
Frank  Vaadarfip.  President  of  the    National    City 

Bank  of  New  York. 
William  G.  McAdoo.  former  Secretary  of  the  Treaa* 

ury  and  Director^General  of  Railroads. 

Articles  by  these  far-sighted,  thoughtful  men 
are  giving   thousands  c^  people  new  insight 


Send  this  coupon  tonif  hC  wilh  SO  e«nt»i 
anid  get  the  next  IS  copies  of  the  Christian 
HenJd  at  ]^  the  usual  aubicriplion  pHce  — 
and  in  addition  Dayid  Roberta'  wonderful 
color  pictures  of  tho  Holy  Land. 


The   Christian   Herald 

270  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


into  the  Chdsttan  meaning  that  rtina  through 

world  events. 

These  great  Divines  will  speak 
to  you  in  your  home 


RflT,  John  HcnrF  Jowett 
R«T.  Francis  C  Claj-li 
Rav.  Richard  Brauiut«iii 
Rovh  Hugh  Kerr 
Rer.  RuMctl  H,  Con  well 
Rot,  Cbftrlf>«  M.  Sheldon 
Rev.  C.  C.  ALberLion 


Rftv,  N«W9U  Dwiytii  HilLia 
BuJiop  W.  A.  QuayU 
R«v.  ChBriM  £.  Jeffanen 
RflT*  Janiet  M.  Gr^y 
R*».  W.  H.  T,  Dau 
R*T,  K,  K.  Cmrf*n 
Rev^  David  Jamchi  BurreR 
R«T,  JoKn  Tlmotbr  Stono 


In  your  own  home  you  and  your  children 
cmn  have  the  spiritual  guidance  of  xhe  greatest 
church  leaders  of  the  countTy-^tnen  you  would 
travel  far  to  hear.  You  will  find  iheir  counsel 
indescribably  helpful  in  all  your  personal 
pn>blems. 

L«t  the  Chriatian  Herald  bring  its  meaaage 
of  Christian  faith  and  optimism  into  your  home 
— let  it  help  to  create  your  children's  ideals. 

A  very  unusual  opportunity — 

Subscription  offer  at  nearly  half 
price  and  ten  pictures  in  color  free 

Ten  heauiifal  paintings  of  the  Holy  L4md 
by  the  great  English  artist,  David  Roberts, 
R.A.,  reproduced  in  fall  color  and  bound  so 
that  they  can  easily  be  cut  out  and  framed — 

And  a  four  months'  snhscription  to  the 
Christian  Herald — the  nexr  17  issues,  packed 
with  interesting  new  features — the  current 
issue,  too,  if  you  write  at  once,  making  18 
issues  in  all — will  be  sent  to  you  for  fifty  cents 
— little  more  than  half  our  usual  subscription 
price! 

We  are  making  this  unusual  offer  for  a  limited 
time  only,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Christian 
Herald  to  new  readers. 

MAIL  TODAY  THIS  INTRODUaORT  COUPON 


Christian  Herald, 

270  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pleaie  send  me  Christian  Herald  for  17  weeks,  or  18 
weeks  if  this  coupon  reaches  you  before  the  current 
issue  is  sold  out.  Also  10  beautiful  color  pictures  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  David  Roberts,  R.  A.  I  enclose  SOc 
in  stamps  or  coin. 


Name. 


Address. 
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liA.NFF 

IN  THE  HEART  OP  THE  CANADIAN  RDCKIBS 

JJAVEyoit  ever  hi  tn  h>  [Kiiiff  :*  If  not,  rjnlhis  anmitf  i  . 
It*a  ail  AlpiDH  F:iTrylEiii«l,  where  p(?ople  of  Un*d 
£'it>eij  eo  to  re«t  siiid  [Any  ;  to  get  ri  fk*eij  br^Aih  cif  hrsn.- 
ing  air  and  a  phyaieiil  and  mi^ntal  uplift.  Biuiff,  with 
iH  warm  Jmlphur  s^winaraing  pool,  iU  tmib  for  mottn 
hiin  ponies,  it»  f^tnlmrmmtuant  of  nebea  tp  Iov<!T^  if 
iHjt-idQUF  e|>ortii — (folfers^  viilkeria,  t^HnibHr^,  unj^h-i  - 
ik  Biiiiff,  where  yon  niAy  h  irtitii^  jiiid  hmf  in  a  luxury 
uf  ^lorimi.4  in^ijnfiry  ullU]^p^"^l;1r'l]^M^  aii^'where  in  the 
world.  It  ia  t^nny  ti>  gyr  tu  Bimtl  and  not  »^p^nsi|vi%— 
hut  hard  to  get  awiiy,  for  at  Hanif  m  the  world-famoim 

BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL 

Thm  Mountain  inn  of  EtMmv 

t'nr<*4f>nr-M1^,  it  b  on<t  o(  the  moat,  If  not  /^  mofft,  appcalhiir 
m»u[itabi  ]luit««Jfl  bi  thit  warld.  Hete  ftn  IlTa,  miuii:,  mi)4Liwji 
t»|jU0rtun]tM  tor  plm«uiTit^,  Elvi^  a  Phrii  uxl  N^tw  Vf^rk  rnjaintt 
jiTid  the  iMt»|p[inia<:-luhk<  Herriee  pf  a  CiutiMlJytii,  PKLlic  Hotal^«uii 
ilLwil,vji-  (i^«t  tcitere>iitiiiff  iLiitj  cuKDiTpttlitui  eacnjHiiiona,  GtM.'vl 
ii]-iiTi«^jitni>  III94  iJjsuMrliiK  Mt«r.    DbiLug-room  vltit  c&pUkdtj  tdr  BOli 

fiy  o//  mtfoJiij  BANFF  *Ai#  #ifmm#r, 
A«fuf««n  Afojf  iSth  and  S0ffi*mbmr 
SOth,  Plan  your  trip  t&tly  By  utriiing 
NOW  far  ftttl  information,  ad«trt*m  / 


CAN  you  picture  a  more  gloriout  place 
to  live— summer  or  winter,  or  the  year 
'round  > 

Picturesque,  strongly  built  house  of  16  rooms 
with  modem  appointments ;  garage  or  stable ; 
33  acres  along  the  half-mile  ocean  front ;  1 10 
acres  of  woodland,  pasture  and  field. 

Tlie  surroundings  of  this  wonderful  home 
run  the  gamut  of  appeals — from  the  vigorous, 
rock-studded  shore  to  the  more  peaceful 
greensward  and  velvety  sand  beaches. 


For  Sale  or  R£nt 

To  Qose  An  Estate 
Charming  Sea-Shore  Property 

On  Lower  Maine  Cout 


This  property  b  situated  2  miles  sout^  of 
Ogunauit,  3  miles  north  of  York  Beach ;  is  36 
miles  from  Portland  and  3  hours  from  Boston. 

The  price  it  surpriiingly  appealing.     For  particuUn 
please  addrew— 

ROBERT  N.  SIMPERS 

44  North  Fourth  Street,  PhiUdelpkia.  Pa. 


'  Ha(/  mlk  ef  wonderful  ocean  front ' 


America  s  Obligation  and  Opportunity  {Continued) 
holds;  for  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
whatever  affects  the  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness of  one  nation  affects  in  some  degree 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  other 
nations.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  that 
each  nation  be  as  prosperous  as  possible. 
American  capital  invested  abroad  will  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  by  helping 
Other  peoples  to  help  themselves.  This  is  a 
humanitarian  work  and  a  patriotic  doty 
as  well  as  good  business ;  for  do  we  not 
wish  our  flag  admired  and  respecte<l  in  the 
field  of  commerce  as  it  lias  been  honoreil 
and  victorious  on  the  battlefields  of  Eorope  ? 


WlT«orT 


HEALTH— LOOKS— COAIFORT 

W««r  this  ■dcotlflcallr  constructed  health 
belt,  cndorMd  bjr  pkyalciaiia  and  aursaooa.  A 
llffht  but  durable  suppoi  t  for  the  abdomen  which 
greatly  relieves  the  ntraiu  ou  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Baoomnivnded  for  obesity,  I nnibairo, 
couatipatioo,  sptD*l  deformities,  flostluf  kld- 
nejr  and  aU  waakuessas  lu  the  abdumlnal  region. 

THE**WONDER" 
HEALTH  BELT 

Beleases  the    tension  on  tba  In. 

temal  ligaments  and  causes  the 

Internal  organs  to  rrsmno  their 
WITS  proper     posit lona     and    perform 

their  ftanctlons  In  a  normal, 
healthful  way.  Kaey  to  adjust—*  great  comfort 
to  the  wearer.  Pormen,  women  and  rhIldrMi. 
Send  lor  the  belt  on  FTTB  days'  FRBK  TBIAU 
If  satisfactory  send  nalLSO.  Ifnot,T«tnmhela. 
Olra  normal  waist  maasura  when  ordering. 

neWe]IkattBekCa.,jr^^.. 

PEUflCIgTSt  Write  fat  ptepasHlsu  aad  fm  jiartlsatois 


Iff  8  aseasy  DOW  tooofw 
rect  your  hearixis-  •■ 
it  la  your  eyesight. 
And  eqaaUy  absurd 
not  to. 

A  Woaderful  New  Sound  Matfnifier  AttaniMa  to 
Every  Ear  «-  the  latest  triumph  of  Science  tn 
Aa  effort  to  aid  faillnc  ear%  overcome  deatneai 
)  bearing.   PHceiei 


and  restore  bearing.  Trloeieaa  In  valae:  low  In 
ooflt.  Send  your  name.  Let  na  tell  yon  all  about 
It:  bow  yon  can  try  it:  and  how  it  becomes  yoon 
The  MagnlpliOMa  Coh  21  iMadiMS  St,  Ckloatfa.  lift  it 

QONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^  Uatqaallcd  for  Patriotic  Ckarck  Services     ^ 

Send  35c  today  for  a  poMpaki  "HOME  COPY** 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  ISi  Rfth  A^.  Haw  Tatk 


Worid  Over 


ity  First 

Boston 
Garter 


QcoRQc  Frost  ca,  makers.  Boston 
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Your  Vacation  Trip 

Plan  It  Now 

iet  These  Kree  Booklets  Guide  ^^£ya 


Titles    of  Booklets 

WEST 

Rocky  Mountain 

National  Park 

Colorado 


Yellowstone 

National  Park 

Wyoming 

♦ 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Montana 

* 

Grand  Canyon 

National  Park 

Arizona 

« 

Mount  Rainier 

National  Park 

Washington 

« 

Crater  Lake 

'National  Park 

Oregon 

* 

Yosemite 

National  Park 

California 

* 

Sequoia 

and  General  Grant 

National  Parks 

California 

Hawaii 

National  Park 

Hawaii 

« 

Mesa  Verde 

National  Park 

Colorado 

Hot  Springs 

National  Park 

Arkansas 

Zion 

National  Monument 

Utah 

Petrified  Forest 

National  Monument 

Arizona 

Colorado  and   Utah 
Rockies 

California 
for  the  Tourist 

Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska 

Arizona  and 

New  Mexico 

Rockies 


To  the  National  Parks,  to  the  seashore 

or  the  lakes;  to  the  mountains,  the  woods 

or  places  of  historic  interest. 

Make  this  a  summer  of  Vacation  Travel.  The 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation  are  again  at 
your  service  for  pleasure  trips. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  in  every  section, 
glorious  out-of-door  playgrounds  beckon  you. 
Heed  the  call.  Get  away.  See  unfamiliar  places. 
Know  the  scenic  beauties  and  grandeur  of  your 
own  land. 

Every  American  owes  himself  a  visit  to  our 
National  Parks — a  vast  region  of  peaks,  canyons, 
glaciers,  geysers,  big  trees,  volcanoes,  prehistoric 
ruins,  and  other  wonders. 

Visit  the  seashore,  the  lakes,  the  mountains, 
the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  charm, 
choose  the  seclusion  of  the  camp  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  life  at  the  great  resorts. 

Money  and  time  spent  in  a  well-planned  vaca- 
tion is  a  health  investment.  Its  returns  are  big  in 
renewed  energy  and  the  joy  of  living. 

Summer  Excursion  Fares 

to  National  Parks  and  Principal  Resort  Regions 


Printed  On  this  page  is  a  list  of 
booklets,  covering  summer-time 
attractions.  Note  the  dif- 
ferent titles.  Decide  which 
you  want. 

Each  booklet  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated  and  con- 
tains up-to-date,  authori- 
tative information.  These 


booklets  will  help  you  decide  where 
to  go.  They  are  furnished  free. 

Ask  your  local  ticket 
agent  to  help  you  plan 
your  trip— or  apply  to  the 
nearest  Consolidated 
Ticket  Ofiice — or  mail  the 
coupon  below  to  the  near- 
est Travel  Bureau. 


•UNTTEDSlArES  -RAIUtO^ADMINISTB/aiON- 


Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 

602  Healey  Building 

Atlanta 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  nearest  Travel  Bureau  for  Free  Booklets  of  the 
section  you  plan  to  visit 


Please  mail  me  booklets  as  follows: 


Name  . 
City  _ 


.Street  Address. 
State 


Titles  of   B€x>klets 

EAST 

New  England  Lakes 
and  Mountains 

« 

Along 

New  England  Shores 

North  and  East 

of  Boston 

« 

Along 

New  England  Shores 

South  of  Boston 

New  Jersey  Seashore 

Adirondack 

Mountains  and 

Thousand  Islands 

« 

Saratoga  Springs 

Lake  George 

and  Lake  Champlain 

Niagara  Falls 

and  Highlands  of 

Ontario 

Catskill  Mountains 

and 

Sullivan  County 

New  York 

The  Poconos 

Delaware  Water  Gap 

Mauch  Chunk 

and 

Chautauqua  Lake 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge 

and 

Alleghany  Mountains 

(Southern 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Northern  Virginia) 

« 

Summer  Resorts 
in  the  South 


CENTRAL 

Northern  Lakes 

(Wisconsin 
Minnesota,  Iowa 

Illinois  and 
Upper  Michigan) 

Michigan 
(Lower  Peninsula) 
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Tours  and  Travel 


ALASKA  TOURS 

The  Fjords,  Inside  Passage,  The 
Glaciers,  The  White  Pass,  Beau- 
tiful Lake  AtIui«The  Mighty  Yukon,  and 

The  Midnight  Sun 

Safl  from  Vancouver  June  7.  The  Alaska 
Toun  tail  June  28,  July  16,  luly  26. 
Visit  en  route  the  National  Park* 
and  the  Canadian  Rockfea.    Apply  to 

ThsAMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

Travel  mvice  oi  all  lOTti  ia 
any  direction  —  Monthly 
Builf^tm  of  gicnrral  travel 
mformaticm  —  TKow? 
"  spendable  everywhere  ** 

AMERICAN  EXPRE55 

TriTelers   Chei|B» 

Thm  Intmrnational 

Cttrrmrtcy 

tituUrakd  Bookkl  on  ReQuat 

.  Amerioan  Express 
Company 


Tours  to  the  Orient 

Japan,  Korea,  Manckaria,  Ckina 
aad  tka  Pkilippiatt 

Oholoe  of  Four  Tours,  one  inohidins 
Jata,  BiraiKA,  Ihoia,  Cbylon,  AusTmAXJA, 
Naw  Zbalaitd   axd   thh   Booth   Sbab. 

TwetUv-eighlh  seoMon. 

Send  for  Itineraries.  Address: 

THE  GULESPIC-UNPORTS'  TOUBS 

309nttA«c,  inSWshslSl., 

IWwYsrkCilr 


in  die  National  Parks, 
California,  Canadian  Rockies 

Motoring,  camping,  trainping,  horsel)ack  rid- 
ing, reeOng.  Booklet.  T&k  TEMPI. B 
TOURS,  6  Beacon  Street,  Beaton. 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


OOW  W  EOTIOUT 

THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 

In  the  f  ooUiills  of  the  Berkahiree.  Open  all  the 

J  ear.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's  rest, 
bonrs  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 
Mra.  J.  E.  Caatle,  Proprietor. 

CAMPOBELLO  ISLAND,  N.B. 

(Opp.  Eastport,  Me.) 

Private  family  will  take  a  few  paying  guests. 

No  children  under  sixteen.  Beautiful  walks, 

fine  l)oatiug.  bracing  climate,  scenery  unsnr- 

paseedLAJdreas  m.  Outlook. 

LOUR  LODGE 

DIGBY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Beautifully  situated,  orerlooking  the  far- 
famed  Annapolis  Basin,  Beaman's  Mountain, 
Digby  Gap  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  air  is 
dry  and  clear.  Large,  comfortable  rooms. 
Excellent  cuisine  andservice— the  table  offers 
the  best  of  ererything  obtainable.  Boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  canoeing,  hunting,  golf.  Tlie 
shore  road  is  a  six-mile  panorama  of  superb 
scenery,  fine  walks  and  drives. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES,  fire  to 
twelve  rooms,  with  l)ath  and  all  modem  con- 
veniences, for  families  or  parties.  A  private 
home  with  the  service  of  a  flnrtrckas  hotel— 
an  ideal  arrangement  for  a  care-free  vacation. 
For  rates  and  further  information  write 

AUBREY  BROWN,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CAN  ADA 


f< 


•_#> 


Highlands  of  Ontario 
Canada 

Millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  streams.  The  mecca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  *'  Algonquin  Park  '^— 
"Muskoka  I«kes  "-"  30,01)0  Islands  of  Geor- 
gian Bay^-'^Timanmi^'-'^Kawartha  Lakes" 
—"Lake  of  Bays7*Modem  hotels.Oood  fishing 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude  1.000  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Write  for  illus.  Utexature : 
C  €.  Orttcslnntf ,  907  lerdsals  Lsa  A  Trait  Kdf.. 

(licsfo.  n. 

W.  R.  Esuua.  Rsoa  510. 294  WasUsflMik  Sl.  Bsrian. 


H.  1.  Isms,  1019  Ckadbsr  sf 

Bsfals.  O. 
J.  H.  Bsnii.  819  Dbm  Bask  BUf.,  Ddrail  Bch. 
A.  BL  Clwwa.  1270  Bfsa4in7,  IWw  Ysrk  Gty.  N.  Y. 
For  aMte*.  boys'  or  girb'  caaa  silos  ap»lr  to  H. 
R.  Owrhfle,  Ccnral 


MAINE 


X  Bailer  leland.  Me.  Beautifully  situ- 
ated on  high  ground  facing  Casoo  Bay.  Fish- 
ing, boating,  Mtliing,  and  other  out-of-door 
sports.  Good  table,  fresh  milk,  eggs,  ponltry 
and  vegetables  raised  on  the  premises.  For 


and  vegetables  raised  on  the  premises.  For 
full  particulars  address  H.  F.  Johnson,  Prop. 


Robinhood  Inn  and  Cottages 

B  AILET  ISLAND.  Me..  wUl  openJune 
15.  Bathing,  fishing,  sailing.  For  circular, 
Mi«  Mabswt,  ma  Clinton8t.rPhlkMielphia,  Pa. 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island,  Maine 

Open  June  15  to  Bent.  15.  Air,  scene  and 
tableau  of  the  best.  Dhutratod  booklet  on 
application.  Thomas  B.  Hasell,  Summit,  N.  J. 


BELGRADE  LAKE 

CAMPS 

Modem  plumbing,  all  conveniences,  fine 
table.   Bass,  trout,  salmon  fishing.   An  ideal 
vacation  spot,    Moderate  rates. 
Francb  D.  Thwing.  Belgrade  Lakes,  M*. 


1  rliL  r iK^     ji4uii^*^5  p  <r.  Ml", 

EmiU'  A  lauiJiiJiiLfr  iiitviitf  of  coLnfurt  iujlI  a 
bflaiitlifin  oifE4i3ora.  Ona  cottj^^e  anuk,bJp 
iorfiuulh'i  fi  roomii.    Rstten  tiK?<li*tTit«, 


CA  Ml'  A  I  A  "MOf^SOiiK,  l-ji*t  Orkanti. 
M.'..  K-  r  .Lilnii'..  n^iji-'t,  '■!*..]  *-ji]!i^.  on  liUifl 
lit  T lie" -w..."!!-.  1  .11  IN,'*.,  rifeiujiis!.  ivijiim.  T<*iitft. 
j W  t-jkbi I m .  <i ihA  \ M rJkV.\ .  Itook let  M iM  K.  lil . 
Bt  i'K,  b^  lUiM  Willi  Aw  I*,.  ,7MT«wy  City,  N   ,1 


YORK  CAMPS ^-"il^.Vi!'  *" 

In  funnel  19    Flnii^'i'lcy    rftirloii    in    Ikcawl    nf 

iDiKiiitjjii!^.   fn-nui;  L'lke.    I'nvafcci  \<*fi  t^Uins 

wl  I  •     'i   Urea  an4   baths.  Otitnil  iliiiiiiiF. 

Ill  I  witliEi:i  stay  reach  ;  y^^r^;^.  Boat^ 

III,  'M.:,    nehlriji;     RuiMoT-'i^iTi    cMuibkijur. 

i'.j  ■    isiilf*   frijni    r'.'iuip   fnri;ii?h<*^    fri*kh 

'■■•'    ■  ■.     .-           -  ..  L^-.       !■  .■!    I'll  .      ,  .-.Tih,-.!      [jultt. 


OGUNQUIT.    MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottages,  Studios,  Bungalows. 


S-fiS 


luaw  Mountain  Inn,  overlooking  Moose- 
head  Lake,  where  the  climate  is  health- 
ful, the  atmosphere  restful,  and  the  surround- 
ings beautiful.  Excellent  cuisine.  Bhady  walks 
and  trails.  Fishixig  and  canoeing.  Abthub 
A.  Cravts,  Prop.,  Greenville  Junction,  Me. 


ATTEAN  CAMPS 

Open  to  early  spring  fishermen.  Write  for 

rS^'Sr  JACKMAN,  MAINE 


SEBASCO  ESTATES  CO. 

SEBASCO  MAINE 

On  Casco  Bay— opposite  Portland,  Me. 

Hotel  Club  vdth  modem  bungalows  and 
camps.  500  acres  of  hills,  pine  woods ;  4  miles 
shore  line,  ocean,  bay.  Deep  sea  and  Uke 
flailing ;  indoor,  outdoor,  and  water  sports. 
Fresh  sea  food  and  garden  vegetables  our 
specialty.  Auto  shelter  free.  Rates  93.50  a 
day.  915  to  $32  weekly.  Al  referencea. 

^RBBIIAK  H.  MUUUTT.        WlLLXAM  A.  MlLSS. 


Hotels  and  Resorts         Hotels  and  Resorts 


MA88ACHU8BTT8 


CAPE  COD  pISL 

COTUIT,  MASS. 
Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottagee.^  Ideal 
place  for  summer.  Own  garden.  N7C.  Morse. 


c 


OAST  of  CAPE  COD 

Beautiful  spot.  Surf.  7lne  table. 
Oolf,  tennis,^  games.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write 

HigUand  House,  North  Tmro 

Booklet  Mass. 


If  Too  Are  Tired  or  Net  Feeliag  Well 

yon  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  Knglaud  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

ORBKNFIBLD,  MASS. 

It  affords  stl  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  BerkihireM 
A  HOTEL  OP  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  14.  ELEVATION  1,400  FEET 
Desirable  Cottages  with  hotel  service. 
HOWE  k  TWOROGER.  lUnfars 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotal,  Bemrada 


HI  ARBLrHHH  AD,  MASS. 

The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  oosy  little  hooee  by  the  sea 

OPENS  JUNE  7,  ins.   PRIVATE  BATUB. 
Descriptive  booklet. 


The  Breezy  Knoll  Inn 

ON   LAKE^PONTOOSUC 


ITTSFISLD.  MASS. 

Bathing  and  BoaUng  in  the  Mountalm*' 

Healthful  climate,  fine  Berkshire  sceneij, 

charming  walks  and  drives.  Fishing,  tenniii. 

Excellent  table.  Booklet.  L.M.Rockwell,Prop. 


BEACH  HOUSE 

Siasconset.  Mass. 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

Golfers*  Summer  Paradise 

Best  16-hole  seashore  course  in  U.  8. 

Tennis,  surf  bathing,  etc. 

No  Materia      No  Hay  Fever      No  Hot  Days 

American  Plan        Moderate  Rates 

MERWIN  J.  BULICLEY,  Proprietor 


NEW  YORK 


Back 
Camp 


Lo^ 


For  All 
Lovers 
of  the 
Open  A  ir 

INDIAN  LAKE 

The  Adironciackt 

If  Tou  want  to  take  your  vacation  in  the 
woodiB,  to  spend  your  days  on  lakes,  inlets, 
and  trails,  and  your  evenings  and  nights  by 
the  camp-fire,  to  fish,  study  birds  and  flowers, 
and  climb  mountains,  to  have  the  company  of 
enthusiastic  campers,  and  the  guidance  of  a 
family  who  are  experts  in  wilderness  outing, 
send  for  the  booklet  on  the  "Bsck  Log 
Idea."    Tbomas  K.  Bkown.  Westtown,  Pa. 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


V 


M 


and  COTTAGES 

M  THE  ABINHBiCKt 
■•rriUM.  Cbsci  Ca..  H.  T. 
,ff  Season  opens  June  14th.  Com- 
Wy   fortable,  homelike.   Altitude 
^^  1,800  ft.    Extensive  verandas 


overlooking  Keene  Valley. 
Trout  fishing.  Camping.  Oolf  links,  nine  well- 
kept  greens.  Mile  course.  Tennis  and  croquet. 
Fresh  v^etables.  Fine  dairy.  Fumishea  cot- 
tages, alfimprovements.  Terms  f  18  to  f3U  per 
week.  Special  rates  (or  season.  Address  K. 
Bklxhap,  Mgr..  Hurricane,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  Includes  MO  acres  of  wild- 


est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surrounding  mountain  peeks.  Lake 


George  and  Lake  Cliamplain.  Dancing.  Elx- 
cellent  meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
tents  S14,  f  16  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROYDEN  BARBER,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

INTERBROOK  LODQG  and  COTTAQES 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marcy.  very  heart  of 
Mts.  Illustrated  booklet  giving  description 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  re- 
quest, f  15  and  f  18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUC  K. 


Snntet  Camp  f„"4*^«;Sa"K!??; 

Modem  improvements.  Write  for  booklet  and 
reference.  K.  Bennett,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK 


OTEL  OL£NMORE.  In  the  Adi- 
rottdacks.     Foothills    Mt.    Hurricane. 


Family  oottsges  and  common  dining-room. 
Also  single  rooms.  Everything  complete.  Oolf 
Unks  near  by.  Elevation  vSost  ft.  Send  ii»- 
quiries  to  8.  F.  Weston,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

ADIRONDACKS.  The  CRATER 
CLUB.  Easez-on-Lake-Chain- 
plaln.  Cottages  with  central  dub  house 
where  meals  are  served.  Referenoes  required. 
For  circular  or  information  address  Joax  B. 
BinmHAH,  28>  Broadway,  New  York. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Blae  Moan  tain  Lake.  N.  Y. 

Now  open.High  elevation. Beautiful  mountain 
and  Iske  scenery.  Boating,  fishing,  antoing, 
etc.  niustratad  booklet.  H.  T.  Merwfai,  Prop. 

Elmhurst  Cottacfc  SSi^SSSSSt 

walks  and  drives:  fresn  vegetables,  milk, 

•  kens.    $2.50  per  day.  •*" 

mile  from  Ausable  Cii 


eggs,  chickens.  $2.50  per  day.  $12  up  per 
week.  Xmile  from  Ausable  Club  Houee. 
Mas.  R.lc.  WINCH,  St.  Huberts  P.  O.,  N.  T. 


Cone  to  Camp  Sacandaga  sS^ndll^ 

A  camp  for  the  lovers  of  the  out^-doora. 
Refined  surroundings.  Good  table.  Largo 
living-halL  Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping. 
Boats  and  canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes 
into  the  woods.  Nights  around  the  oainp-flre. 
Everything  comf  orteble  snd  homelike.  Fokler 
and  terms  upon  application.  Address  Cbas.  T. 
MsTUjAke  Plessant,  HamUton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  would  yon  like  to  live  for  2  or  8  woeka  or 
months,  in  oottsge  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA  7 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbon  and  an 
of  the  con  vanienoes  oihome.  Where  the  breese 
seldom  stops  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
"  '  * '  re  daily  pastimes  and  where 
Do  you 


Ing  and  iUHing 

"•^         t  is  reasonable. 


the  cost  is  xeasonable.'  Do  you  know  i^at 

POINTO'WOODS,L.L 

only  60  miles  from  New  York,  Is  such  a  place? 
Dfr^fapbastoC  W.  NASH.  S^L.  PsistC  Wss^  L 1. 


Soathworth  Tllla,  in  the  Switasrland  of 
Detewars  Co.  1,850  ft.  elevation.  Homelike, 
restful,  comfortable.  Excellent  Uble.  Fresh 
dairy  products  and  vegetables.  Charmlns 
walks  and  drives.  Oolf,  tennis,  croquet.  Ad. 
E.  B.  Southworth.  Prop.,  Trout  Creek,  N.  T. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marqnis 

31  tt  Street  A  Fifth  ATenoe 
New  York 


Combines  every  oonvenleoos  and  bonse 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  psofrie  of 
refinamsnt  wishing  to  livs  on  Amerloaa  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  rsaoh  of  social  and  dra- 


d  bath  $4.50  per  day  with  rneak.  or 

$2UW  per  day  vrithout  msals. 

Illustrated  Booklet  gtadly  sent  upoa 
requsst.  JOHN  P.  TOLSONT^ 


HOTEL  JUDSON  *,i2'J,'!!i?J- 

adjoining  Judsoo  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $2.50  per  day, 
including  msals.  Special  rates  for  two  waeke 
or  more.  Location  very  osntral.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glen  Gairiff,  Mt.  Pocono.  Pa. 

Special  rates  for  June  and  September. 
SUSAN  T.  CAR8WEQ«. 

RHODE    ISLAND 


Jamestown,  Namgansett  Bay 

opposite  Newport,  R.  I. 
Thomdyke  Hotel  opens  June  1.    Fur- 
nished cottages  equippea  with  all  imp(ov»- 
Booklets.  T.  CUHOROAN,  Propr. 


VERRIONT 


C  HESTER, ^^.  '•  The  Maples.'*  Delgfat. 
ful  summer  home.  Cheeriul,  krge.  airr 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  oold :  9t]sid 
piaszA,  croquet,  fine  roads.  Terms  rBasooM>le. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  The  Missss  SABoeAanr* 

WYOMING 

OUTDOORS  WITH 


Trapper  Lodgi 


ITH  COMFORT 

e — Wyon^ 


Sixteen  Bar-One  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch  l_ 

beautiful  BIr  Horn  Mountains.  An  attzaftlTa 
home  for  rest  and  recreation.  Superior  t^ble ; 
periect  water;  good  saddle  horses.  Camtrins 
trips ;  trout  flshmg,  etc.  Address            I 
W.Ta.  Wymak  aSons,  Shell  P.  O.,  "^ **- 


Country  Board 


Brick  Church  SSJJlL,^ 

in  nurse's  private  home.  Beautiful  sux. 
ings.  65  Halsted  St..  East  Orange,  N.  J, 

HOME  SPIRIT,  BEST  Of 
COUNTRY  BOARD,  oon^ 
ences,  lovely  lawn,  tennis,  books,  health,! 
for  party  of  three  or  more  in  one  sotttbia 
room  or  tent  at  $10  week.  Oood.  interestinc 
people  welcomed.  Ready  May  15.  SSLOutlook. 


1919 


THE   OUTLOOK 


Health  Resorts 

SANITABIUM.  BYE  BEACH, 
N .  H.  ▲  ■ammar  booM  for  •emi-inTmlidi 
•nd  patknta  reqoiitag  mMMse,  vibntion, 
and  lunMl  care.  For_partiou]Art  and  refer- 
^^dd^M  Mxm.  lORT  R.  FRIZZKLU 
75  Monroe  Bt.,  Portamouth^  N.  H. ■ 


MOOntoillbrOOk  R«:r««tion  can  for 

P.._-  tionaldieordem.  Ideal 

r  2T1D  Home.Free  from  inati- 

tutional  atmoaphere. 

MMmtm^  Dr. E W. WUJER. BmntarJUT. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  PrlTate  Homo  for  chrooio,  DefrTOoa,,aDd 


UNDENli*v*j|;»£j«rj" 

Pefhitewa^  Pa.  [An  huStutUm  dorotad  to 
the  panonal  atndy  and  apediUiaed  treat- 
ment of  the  inTmUd.  Maan«e,Klectriolt7, 


Hydrotherapy.     Aiyl^^for  eireolar  to 

Bonar  Liffurjott  vlTALTVSt  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitariam) 


Apartments 


WTANTKI^-Airsirtiiient   tii    Xew 

TT  Yurk  C1tjfM>DtAitilcii?  ilttlDj^'m^ED. 
dmibff-reom.  ltJt)Qii«ai,  two  bedroomi  witU 
kai^  «Dd  Quud'l  roodu  Aleo  iu  lacne  biil Idli lic 
ajitnmHit  nrntvlTtbiE  ■Ittbig'-mDta,  l>#iinKiEa 
with  bath.  Locmtlaa  prelemblr  tmt  of  tlin 
it*tiftl  beaten  p»tk»,  toniptldne  not  uaiUkUy 
rvnt«^l,  it  pciMbU,  uid  prfifvrablF  iti  a  pfUTit^ 
li.  N/sii:  ikltortid,  fr-ir  bucIi  ptmwaa«  ^atlUll|E  HHith 
<>f  tirfvDWbi-])  \UlAsian««d  be  eubmitti4il  tvir 
uonh  ot  Spvp-n^ty-neoond  St=  AddneiH  CJiATlti 


/VJoL  ii'Wl  furnished f  for  iiiintnt*rKWiwh.  >J^ftv. 
^'i^,  Vj  Hufl*>n  v'l^w^B.  Top  Jtoor^KltiVAioi. 
^•li^  tri.  itv-  iWL^phojie,  CofiTeiiUsiit  all  traimi- 
iwftitii'u  iLuci,   luaiiect  flwrly,  sal^  OutJ'.H.ik, 


Board  Wanted 


w 


ANTED.   Family  of  five  would 
like  to  set  in  touch  with  a  party  who 
fomiah  vood  plain  board  with  re 
^ __  m||,^y  bung] 

Muat  be  near  aalt 

,  -lorth  ahore  of  Long 

within  commutii^  distance 
Box  348,  Unirnidty,  Va. 


Property  Wanted 


fiMAI^L  HOTEL  or  BOABDiNG 
O  HOUSE    wanted  for  SEASON   in 

good  location.  Monntaina  or  seashore.  Must 
le  a  payii^  propoaition.  Addrees  MS,  Outlook. 

Wanted  for  Siiininer  R«v«ic«AlrkiAr 
.  Small  fumiahed  a*™!!?'?^ 
liBlaod.  Moderate  rent.  M.  A.  GOLLES.  M 

IJTingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate      ~ 

CANADA 


six  bedrooma.  two  bathrooma.    Rent  mod- 
erste.   C.  aTcOXE.  Mancfaeeter.  N.  H. 

OOLORAPO 

COLORADO  %^i^lf\^g£r^ 


lota,  bcauttfuily  shaded,  fruit  and 

flowers.  Eight  rooma,  hot  water  beiat,  modern 
erenr  wmt;  garage.  Unexoelled  view  of 
Rocky  MoontiSkar  Will  be  aold  with  or 
without  fnmiahings.  Exceptional  offer. 
Owner,  8112  Raleigh  St..  Denver,  Cotorado. 


OON  NEOTICUT 


Brookiyn,  WiDdham  Co.,  Conn. 


For  aale  or  rent.  Residence  of  late  Mas. 
Wm.  M.  Isaaoa.  About  one  acre  of  ground. 
Beautifully  kwated  in  ideal,  restful  New  Bng- 
kad  Tillage.  Running  water  in  house.  Large 
sad  good  garaga.  House  and  grounds  iu  per- 
fect order  ana  garden  pUnted.  Cultivated 
society  and  good  chorchea.  3  miles  from  R.  R. 
station  in  Danlelson.  For  further  particukirs 
siply  A.  L>  Leeher,8ai  Broadway,  »ew  York. 


FOR  SALE  Summer  Home 
in   OUILFOBD,    CONN.     Cost    over 
^'0.000.  Can  be  bought  for  leas  than  half.  Ad- 
■  Owner,  1821  iKh  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


$90,000 
£ms( 


FOB  BENT  -  FUBNISHED 

•km;  extended  view  down  a  beautiful  wooded 
▼sQey.  U  rooma,  upetaira  sitting-room.  7  acres, 
nrsf^  town  water,  reasonable  rent.  Addrees 
OIBBoN,  Room  tH  06  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Real  Estate 


O.O  NNEOTICUT 


FOR   RENT— FURNISHED 

Summer  Home  in  Comiecticut 


fm  txjiii^  Iittiiiiiil  SoirTid,  "JS  1^ 


_  i-iita. 


large  fir«pli£m  alefltilnK  prtJu  hulh  huu.*Ba, 
an  J  aU  pciselbiA  oouverDlanceB-  ld<»l  place 
far  chMrmi,  Silt  WAUt  batliiwi;  Grounds 
adjrrtn  ^M  UftH*  tftdi  tvmiifl  eourU^  Flower 
an^  T(^]i:ntiLf»le  gurdf^jt  planted.  Use  of  a  eow. 
JU&rKe  ganwi?  ivijtb  chmilTfiir  anU  gardeiifif's 
•Quartere.  Apply  l^i  Own nr,  70  Mwlroae  PlAoa, 
JHodilclair*  I*,  J,  TelupUouB  MifU  Mcmtilair. 


MAINE 


CASCO  BAY,  MAINE 

For  Sale— Estate  of  50  Acres 

Beautiful  harbor  and  sunset  rlewa.  Ideal 
location  for  summer  borne  or  cokwy.  Two 
houses,  stable,  hennerr.  Located  12  mUea  from 
BathTMe.  Aooeaaible  by  land  and  water. 
Geo.  Ji.  Harria,  39  Free  St.,  8.  Portland,  Me. 


for^ftS^t  Moosehead  Lake.  Maine 

Seven  master*8  bedrooms,  two  baths,  living* 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  chill  room,  laun- 
dry, four  aervants^  rooms.  Lodge  for  guides, 
tent  ptaitforms,  tennis  court,  wharf,  tele- 
phone. Completely  fumiahed  except  Unen 
radbbmkets.  Addreea.a89,  Outlook. 


For  Sale— Cash  To 


.  About  IHAcree 


OGUNQUIT.  MAINE 

NEW  HOUSE  1917 

On  ooean.Three  minutea  from  oable  telegraph, 
hotela,  ohurchaa,  poat.  offlo^,and^  trolley. 
Twelve  rooms,  electric  lighting,  laimdry,  light 
cemented  oeUar  with  Boynton  f ivnaoe ;  three 
bathrooms,  three  ilreplaoea.  ^  Apply  by  totter. 
M.  M.  Stevenaon,  LockBox  213,  Ogunquit,  Me. 


T>emaqnld  Harbor.  Maine  G<m»t. 

MT  To  rent  for  aeason,  Furnlahed  Cot- 
tajce,  aeven  rooms ;  running  water,  fireplaoo, 
aea  view.  $128.  A.  E.  Barbour,  WatervUle,  Me. 


DocUand.  EzoeptionaUy  attractive  and  well 
•^  arranged  cottage  house,  3  bedrooms,  every 
modem  convenience,  oompletely  furnished. 
Rent  for  aeason  to  persona  wtttiout  young 
chiklren.  Referenoea  required.  21S,OutU)6k. 


FOR  RENT 


lake  Stream,  Lake  Meddybemps.  and  Akron- 

auin  Hotel  golf  course,  St.  Andrews.  New 
inmswick.     References     required.    J.     E. 
Briggs,  RiverdaleonrHudaon,New  York  City. 


MA88AONU8  ETT8 


Huntlnir  and  flshlns  preserve. 
For  sale,  about  1,000  acrea  in  Northwest- 
em  Maasachusetts,S  hours  from  Boaton,2  from 
Albany.  lOOaorelaka,  stocked,  btock^basa, 
perch.  Game,  all  kinds,  poatedSyeara.  Timber 
will  pay  10%  on  investment.  Several  buildinsa. 
$18,000.  Frank  P.  Crouch,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


Ashfield,  Mass.  ^r 

Cottage,  with  portable  house  and  garage,  for 
August,  $138.  Beautiful  view  of  lionadnock. 
Further  putioukaa  ai>ply  to  Miss  BiABeAKsr 
NoBTOK.TThe  Strathoona,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FOB   BENT   In 

HEATH.  MASS. 

1,600  f  t4kbove  sea  leveL  Remodeled  farmhouse, 
furnished,  situated  in  beautiful  hill  country. 
14  rooms,  2  baths,  elevator,  fumaoe,  second- 
story  bakionies,  aervioe  hous^  portabto  house 
and  garage:  perennial  flower-garden;  beauti- 
ful view.  Rent  for  the  aeaaon.  $800.  Addrees 
Mrs.F.L.^bbins,  Sherwood,Greeofleld,Maia. 


MANOMCT.     PLYMOUTH.    MASS. 

Shore  cottage,  fumiahed,  to  let  or  for  sale. 
Piasza8,electrio  lights.hot  and  cold  water.con- 
venieuoea,  open  fireplaces.  Terms  moderate. 
Wm.H.Haw1ey,Rooml6,  State  House,Boston. 


N  EW    HAMP8HiRE 


BetUelieilly  N.  H,  of  S  rooms,  2  batUs,  to 
rent  for  season.  2  flrepkkces,  furnace,  electric 
Ughts,  town  water,  elevation,  superb  views^ 
garage,  chauffeur's  rooms  with  bath.  Address 
MrsTw.  H.  ALLKE.  1  W.  04th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homea  and  Cottagea,  fur- 
nished, for  rent  and  for  sato.  Write  for  book- 
toU.  Sabobht  4ft  Co.,  New  London,  N.  U. 
Headqitarter*  Lake  Sunapee  Real  Eitate 


8UOAB  HILL,  N.  H. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS  ''^^^ 

low  and  Garase,  beautifuUv  located.  For 
rent  or  sale,  furnished.  WM.  K  SATO  HELL, 
Owner,  lOOates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    HAMPSHIItC 


While  Hounlaim  ^ll^r^^^T^"^ 

Shoivi  front.   Terms  tiasiinifcili 
J.j«  A.  Ne«nitU,  97  "         *  ^    " 


W     Wolfeboro,  X   H.  Girl*' .»mp«r^«. 
mer  naldenc*^  CottB«ir«,  kf}i«  puapih  laeii' 
hmisa.  Sftudy  ImsicIi.  I;ki«U.  cjuiv,  latit^k 
RaTTDa.  J.  A.  lUtiiiONS,  tliiM*Jp**i»»  1% 


NEW    JERSEY 


E LIZ  ABETH  „  7^\ » ,. d  j  rom  ^ u" '1 

atlkikta-   T^^1  r<,>omft,  two  Oi^tJno,  »*l*etrio  UifttUi, 


N  EW    YORK    OITV 


Ki-iuuili-l^d  Colon  ittl  At»arttn«<Mi| 
in^ar  ji>iliwTiy,  theatar^  buAU>aiia  d»tFl>i't. 
Fhyfiit'iui'a  ofllce  mitfi,  own  apartnitnit; 
j^fti-Kl^iA,  and  ^  inftame-tiKMUGtm;  a-i^fiti^siilA. 


fV  EW    YORK 


Adirondack  Camps  and  Cottages 

FOR    KKNT  or  FOR   SALE  at 

Saranac  Lake,  Paul  Smiths, 
Lake  Piacid 

ill  fiuit.  III  ftiiy  ijstrtof  UiM  Adirondocka.  Tell 

wi  tlui  eiiiff!  Jiirid  LiK'AtioQ  you  dfwjrs.   Addrfios 

W.  F*  ROBERTS,  R**J  E*l*t»  Offke, 

SaruDAc  L&kc^  N.  Y. 


Heart  of  the  Calskill  Mounlains 

Nriir  WoM'JdlOck  Art  Cplonv 
LAKK    IIILL,  NKW   YORK 

To  let,  funiiitlipd  cottage,  12  roonifl 
and  bath.  Modem  plambb^f  ^Am 
piazza,  ice  and  wood  Boprjlied, 
^nig«.  Good  TfMida  far  motoring. 
Three  hours  from  New  York  by 
Hiilruad  niid  «^aai!y  reached  Ly 
iiiofor,     85*^  for  seAaon. 

DEt  W.  M.  DAILEY 


Attractive  Cottage 

N**wly  fiirnlFiht^tl,  locitpd  In  frhe 
braiitlfulCiitiikitl  Mouritnln  I'lirkH 

-^  nx>tiiji,  '1  battiiL,  etsclrie  M^\iK.  Qoilp  t«fmi«, 
wxitidttrtol  Tiew  ;  Park  ft*iatrn;tiiifia  l  nearTwi- 
ii^iit  i'itrk  liiu,  ivlicirt  wi,Lk  from  Haiiif^  Fmlls 
titiiliaii.    lUMxt  f'>iU  ft>r  iKLnKTi].    Addini^aa  V  B, 

llM-i.su'ld.  O^vm^r,  4^  W.  ui\i  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PICTURESOCE    HULEHS 

Athrmctivc  Five*Room  Cattipi 

witli~In.*H*K  liixuTJoiu  ^fTftJ'^eijji.  #ll)0  u[isFar4a 
Ai^kAoii.  Our  boukltit  t«Llit  of  ^JLim  many  Attme- 
tignd  at  UuiiettB,  LjUte  Georgt^i.  N.  V.        i 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

SlhjTi*  ij-init  oumfi'  ixi  the  pmi^a  hjr  T*?iiit  fiir- 
ninUrnl.  Finest  »a*.-tirjn  of  btkr.  MftgnlHciPiiit  twi^fj 
tiftil  [JioiitiUiTJ  TM'*r  Iffim  porrJh  Honti  b«a^h 
fii'r  childTvii.   Fur  flrjor  iiIaii  ukI  photographi 

''j;r.c',\v  r.r-  lake:  george 

A  III.:  A  t*i  -  11  rwniB.  J  bilth«.  m^hn  bJAt, 

r...«h.^Ltt.s.  MM.i|r.[M.1  [..rrljiUlrcii,  PKTKIt 
1  *  .1  S^  f  I  >  T  T  A  VtV>  8  n^jDiJi , :;  1  »tti»f  a  ieNe^j- 
jitjj  [»<rt']u*a,  ynitlaiik;  l-CA^.-:!!,  rowlxnit.  Tlieie 
iK^ijsfifl  lire  OH  a  bt^uHfulhf  ^ituatpd  wt»o«ll&.mti 
uALitffi  with  Ji  rtil  le  wztvt-ixmit.  otit*  tuile  uonU 
i>f  llcilett  4  L&ijiLHixg.  Ki>r  (urthiiT  itarticuKri. 
ill  ( mi  re  H*  Wii»l  Wtb  St.,  Nt-w  York. 

('Iiiittitifftit  for  rent  On  I^^akc  Gforj^e. 
_■'  l.ifllf.ttoiiiilaAHjxvtgHif.ltAiblinu?.  finhitig,  Fiir- 
iiirtheil  tMmpk't*^,  >'mr  Mkiitjurriip  Jiin.  KB, 
>Vai.t>^>;,  tiUnihuniie-o^U'LaJHe  IJeor^e,  3f.  Y, 


Fnr  Sal*  or  KimiI  at 

^"''h 'hi  ::;»'"'"  "'Tlie  Homestead  " 

FijrsiJ  iljfil  L  ottaj^^,  Vl  nxitijs  aud  bath.  MckI- 
I'E-n  L>:iiiLri'ii>tT,  v'iv^iXiiv  Itdita.  and  up^n  flrt^. 

f'l 'lil    lri<i-*,   JiKHik   -iliii   U'kHi'ffilll.     Kully 

ri-;jclii?il  by  triLliJH  Ixrfit  'Jr  luator.  >i  luile 
fniiiu  tJjiiif  \ill4ti^i.^j  twif  Imurm  from  New  York, 
AddrwM  lii.ii  .!!!iii',  ,MurllHjroH:ji]-HudiMJtip  >',  Y. 

Attractive  Colonial  House 

r«r1[  Hill  Da^H«dj».  Yoiikers  N»  fork 

lUiilt  tiy  F>imier  Jtiid  altrai.nl vely  funLiAlic?)!. 
Fntf  imil  at  OMrtf+  by  neawm  tir  y«Mtr,  «jtli  ur 
H  iibuut  ti^rsm^.  [wtrgip  bvlnurrf^oiii  witb  oj^en 
tir'p|<[.u~t'e-  Har^n  lli<H*Tm^  b^i'.^liidiuf^JlvejIci^tiiti];- 
Fuittijn,  twa  baUiA  BJid  i^iol^rriorri. 

Addr4t»  ^US>,  Uut](H>lL 


ommntrtwHtmmn 


FOR  RENT 


V  e  f!  fM  O  i«  T 


FOR  Hill     1 
FAltM.  I  *   i 

club.  J.  U  flOWAUiJ,  lU^\xUm$*x,  Vl 

kVlk  Ad  Ideal  Ummnt  H^nm 

I'llj^VlitioTI       1  /T  fill      f*.**t   J       %t^if    %,,,t^^ 

;»rlv«  from  Hnttf U^^ii«r«#,  I*  riii^,*il* 
froiitlntr  unP>Vuj  i«  kbit*  i>t*.'kM(  wW/i   Um, 

Jmjin  w  .  TjitoMM,  r,%  Quail  kt..  411*11  r.  W  r* 


tug,  238  ^  iJliiitft.'nin  :si  .  TCI^/.ulHitU,  Jf  J 


JHELP  WANTED 


Professional  Sltuaiioni  • 

WANTED^  HiyticljMi,  aIv>  4.*rijmri*r,f,  Jaf 
ba-jn' cmmpi  Mjuq«,  Bai  7y,  wtAth>i>  i^  Itr^itjJi 

Busrnsaa  Situations 

WAi^TTKD^Priifati.-ftecr^'tafT.  Mu-t  l»«  fMl. 
HJid  luvunht^  ■t4niJKntih«'r  utd  lyiiUf.  a  kiwi 
underatand  luu^cllbtR  cf  pentMuil  doMbli^  r.iii ry 
ncooimtow  Pr«l0r  one  wftb  <5xr*ri<-ip  «  Lji  iint 
iwnii^  pn«  notice*.  In  penty  *t«t«  «ii*rl 
eaiDB,  hJut  d«3TiKl.  Eieslltuit  t^MiUiuii  fqr 
woman  of  r^Hupiix^at,  R.  D.  H.,H,i*fH,  <  hiiinikk 

RAILWAY  trufllc  m*ii«4?k»r,  ill  41  &  Minn  lb 
%i\  atart  ajjii  ^.t)ji>[|iuBA.  Tmvt'l  It  ib^tiind  Ifu 
United  wJ  miieeiuciai.  No  ai^^i  I  bo  it,  i'bn*** 
tDoailu'  borne  atudy,  Situiktkiii  *rrwiutt^J 
Frapare  for  horman&nt  mwition,  Wfll*i  int 
boofclel  €MV7  ^tandmra  Bi^Iudm  I'miiiiiut 
Inatttiite,  BuITilo.  N-  Y.  "» 

Companions  ud  Domostio  HoJp^rs 
AN^  OrrORTUNlT'T  forT*™tioti  on  Omjie 
Cod  in  r«tum  lor  belp  Im  i:iuiiajKt<iiH>iit  of 
koiiKboJd  Bud  •ui>ll  BsJikry.  Unly  b^l^iful, 
ordijrly,   »ad   dieerfut   wrKHi  De«d  applv^ 

fipSStI,  OutliTHit.  ^ 

W  JlN  TE  D—  Yoanff^kdy  u  oompuiioiL  On* 
who  in&n  read  aIoikI  aad,  it  ue^^eyvarr,  ooc«~ 
aioii^ny  drir*  an  automoblie.   6^8aa,  Outtook^ 

WANTED-Child'a  uar»  fur  two  boys,  I 
ywirs  Bud  15  tiiontUB,  Fleue  *late  (Miwriefioft 
mtd  w^«  rt'^iiired*  Mis^  F,  U,  BtJilAr 
Generm,  N.  Y, 

WANTED  —  CompMUon  for  elderly  lUdy^. 
Boci)«  kfuxrJodge  of  unnitij^  nocr^MKry.  La- 
rAtCon  Nmpim  Fallii,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIOKAL.  Midtll&«4fedcxik>n»d  wo> 
man.  t^xiiericiuMNj  conk-  tf>  t*ko  F^iari;^  af 
•tiii^U,  tioxjjie  in  lovely  rl.|Ui?«.  Two  In  fuDllY, 
Q<it>il  irage4,  lTniiMual.l3r  good  bgto«  lor  fii^bt 
ULvrutii.  Ai^vri^r.  with  rt^entoeea,  Box  4ftL 
Sprint;  LakB,  4V.  J> 

Tsachors  and  Cov^rnsssos 

IF  fcvmiltiMfl^  for  tftftfViing:  pooition  imyi 
wherein  v ^•■'  -\  --^'t::--.  t  'nr^igu  <;ou|ltrle^ 
w  n  1 1^  F  r  h .  '      1 1 1  Ltnj,  Ciili:aiK^o. 

WANH  ..  «a  tor  Ctdonblo 

ia!p]l>v%ji  ...   Pleue  |Hf  ^  t%f- 

^rt'iifi,  ,i,^^,    i.|i,i4blii.j)Htionju  luid  mkry  die- 

ver,  <  'iil-inidcp. 

W  s.  N TEJ »  - 1  'om|iAt«ut  taach^m  for  public 
ftEJi I  1 1  r  i  t  .i I *^  'n;  J ifxtlii ,  *j .illi  tH^imiisK  ei  V G ry  ^l^y  ^ 
Bt'  1  Li  n  1 1  r  I  •  L  r  I  1 1  Jjirs,  A  Ibttjj y  Ttitcliera'  Aj^eiic v, 
AtlKiiiy,  N.  Y. 

die>titlanfiT  ini^traaji,  lioiu»itk««l^-rii.  Miid 
riJcharda,  Box  A,  Ewt  8ida  Station,  Provi- 
dent*, R,  I. 

WANTED,  In  Npw  Havi?n,  Conn.,  fij^iri- 
^lurtiMl  Fr«iH'hrKii|^Ji«b.Of  AiLLifiri4.ati£;otAri)CiiiL 
for  two  tioy*  ot  4>fe  i^fid  h.H  yi^r^.  Pbyuci.1 
caru,  t'eaching'.   Rff^ri^uJ.^tMi,   l^ST*,  i.^utlLtuk. 

S  ITU  ATION  S^  WANTED 

Prolesihonal  Situations 

PHYSICIAN    irt'injtabip    tffOtll*n^    mould 

Irav^E  witli  iKitiitfiit  or  ttitjw^rviBe  j^irls^  c&id{^ 

\\  O,  B.J1  i^pj,  \Vtiit«s  Plains,  N.  YT 

Business  Situations 

YOrJNG   iciAn  wiTti   lif*^  pxi'n^rieuce  wuit« 

jHrtittliMi.  3U  ju^!ii»Uiit    t^r    Buif^rijvt^[id«>nt   Zn 

lj  uit  it  LI  tii  nu  fjjr  iionjelem  or  afilkmiitriiii  <'lul' 

Axiw.   H^'ifJHi,  iiui]i.M.ik. 

OonnDanlonaakd  DfPM^stlc  Hslo<| 
X^V\>'T.p>-  Po^itloiiaa  <4ii#p9 


:lc  H«lo<Pa 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


BY  THE   WAY 


"  A  8hip*8  name,"  says  *'  Shipping," 
'^  should  be  a  short  word,  to  facdiiate 
cabling,  signaling,  phoning,  sighting  at  sea, 
and  remembrance.  It  should  be  spelled 
easily  and  be  pronounceable  by  illiterate 
peraons.  A  large  proportion  of  the  names 
Ibted  on  the  ohipping  BoarcUs  Register 
fail  to  meet  these  conations.  Among  liie 
names  listed  are  many  like  '  Os^watomie/ 
^Sagadahoc,'  'West  Locjuassuck,'  and 
*  La^e  Ypsilanti.'"  The  pomt  seems  a  good 
one,  but  many  famous  ships  have  bad 
difficult  names.  The  warship  to  which 
Napoleon  surrendered  was  the  Bellero- 
phon,  nicknamed  the  "  Bully  Ruffian  "  by 
Bntish  sailors  ;  theT^m^raire  was  another 
famous  British  war-vessel ;  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  was  Paul  Jones's  flagship ;  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  Guerri^re  are 
hardly  to  be  classed  as  examples  of  simple 
nomenclature. 

At  a  trial  for  assault  and  battery, 
"  Harper's  Magazine "  says,  a  Southern 
darky  testified  that  the  man  who  was 
knocked  down  lay  on  the  grround  five  min- 
utes. The  opposing  lawyer  tried  to  dis- 
credit the  witness,  and,  pulline  out  his 
watch,  asked  the  Negro  to  tell  him  when 
five  minutes  had  elapsed.  The  witness  told 
him  correctly.  The  astonished  lawyer  later 
asked  for  An  explanation.  "  Why,  boss," 
was  tlie  reply,  "I  jest  figured  it  out." 
"But  how?"  "Why,  by  de  clock  on  de 
w^  behind  yon,  sah." 

Merit  does  not  always  give  a  man  a  place 
in  Uie  encydopiedias,  or,  if  he  does  get  in, 
assure  correctness  in  describing  his  fame. 
Thomas  Pringle,  author  of  the  poem  "  Afar 
in  the  Desert,"  which  is  printed  in  almost 
every  anthology  and  which  Coleridge  con- 
sidered "  among  the  two  or  three  most  per- 
fect lyric  poems  in  our  language,"  has  onlv 
a  casual  reference  in  the  greatest  British 
cyclopaedia,  none  in  the  latest  American 
cyclopcedia,  and  in  another  American  cyclo- 
psedia  iiis  famous  poem  is  called  "  A  Farm 
m  the  Desert." 

A  hospital  doctor  writes  in  the  "  Ontario 
Post "  that  one  of  his  patients  had  had  the 
flu.  He  was  seen  walkmg  around  wearily. 
When  he  was  asked  what  was  wrong,  he 
said:  "Ah  done  had  de  Spanish  flu." 
"  That  so  P'  he  was  asked  ;  "  what  is  the 
Spwiish  flu  like,  SamP'  "The  flu,"  said 
Sam,  "  don't  you-all  know  what  de  flu  is  ? 
Why,  it's  a  disease  dat  makes  you  sick  six 
monUis  after  you  gets  welL" 

A  grim-faced  matron  approached  the 
window  at  the  bank,  says  the  story-teller 


of  the  "Typographic  Messenger,"  and 
said :  "  I  want  to  know  how  nmch  money 
my  husband  drew  out  of  the  bank  last 
week."  "  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  give 
you  this  information,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,  the  impudence !"  snapped  the 
woman;  "aren't  you  the  Paying  TeDer?" 
"  I  am,  madanf,"  was  the  calm  reply ;  "  but 
I  am  not  tlie  Telling  Payer." 

"  You  think  Oriental  rugs  are  a  luxury 
and  bought  onljr  by  the  rich?"  said  a  New 
York  City  retail  aealer  in  rugs  the  other 
day.  "  Why,  a  colored  woman  living  in  a 
rear  tenement  came  in  here  not  long  ago 
and  bought  a  hundred-dollar  rug.  She  had 
the  money  with  her,  too.  I  was  astonished, 
I  admit.  But  you  see  she  had  no  doubt 
lived  as  a  cook  in  a  fine  house  and  had 
acquired  tlie  taste  for  good  things." 

"When  I  was  a  cub  printer  on  the 
Moberly  *  Daily  Monitor,'  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  tlie  **  American  Printer,"  "  the 
office  rule  was  to  abbreviate  the  names  of 
States.  An  overly-dressed  woman  pranced 
in  on  us  one  day  and  wanted  to  know  who 
gave  in  the  information  that  she  was 
^colored  folks.'  No  one  could  explain  the 
mystery  until  she  pointed  an  accusmg  finger 
at  the  line :  *  The  newcomers  are  CoL 
folks,  and  we  bespeak  for  them  a  hearty 
welcome  in  our  city.'  We  merely  meant 
that  they  came  from  Colorado,  but  she  in- 
sisted we  had  slandered  her.  After  that 
we  printed  State  names  in  fulL" 

Among  first  editions  treasured  by  a  New 
York  bibliophile  are  fifty-six^  voliimeiB  of 
Captain  Mayne  Reid's  stories.  £ven  this 
portentous  list  oi '  the  prolific  author's 
works  is  not  complete.  "Afloat  in  the 
Forest,"  originally  published  in  that  favor- 
ite magazine  of  tne  boys  and  girls  of 
yesteryear, "  Our  Young  Folks,"  and  "  Odd 
People."  are  not  included.  Captain  Reid 
was  of  Irish  birth,  but  he  came  to  tlie 
United  States  as  a  young  man  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  War.  His  first  book, "  The 
Rifle  Rangers,"  was  based  on  his  experi- 
ences in  uiat  war.  His  books  are  still  in 
demand  in  the  libraries. 

An  American  unused  to  court  etiquette 
was  invited,  just  before  the  war,  says 
"  Collier's,"  to  dine  with  a  German  prince. 
A  glittering  flunky  presented  a  silver  plate 
to  him  just  before  the  horS'd'cBuvres  were 
served.  He  blushed,  fumbled  in  his  pockets, 
then  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  nothing  but 
a  ten-dollar  noto,  but  I  don't  think  any 
German  dinner  is  worth  ten  dollars,"  so  he 
let  the  plate  pass.  He  then  discovered  that 


^SEM 


Its  antiseptic,  germ-proof 
film  dries  almost  instantly 
but  resists  wear  and  wash- 
ing for  many  days. 
It  is  a  convenient  "first 
aid"  for  cuts,  scrapes  and 
all  minor  skin  injuries. 


"  Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin 

Be  sure  you  ^et 
genuine  New-Skin, 
not  an  inferior  sub- 
stitute.     .    . 

AH    DruEgists — 15 
and  30  cents 

NEWSKIN  CO. 
NSW  TOBK 


the  plate  was  intended  to  receive  the  white 
gloves  that  he  ought  to  have  worn ! 

Nemesis,  or  whatever  we  may  call  the 
fatality  of  natural  causes,  seems  to  lie  in 
wait  for  every  inattentive  human  being. 
Here  is  a  strange  example :  At  Saskato!on, 
Saskatchewan,  a  passenger  train,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  "  Railway  Age,"  was  recently 
derailed  near  a  gram  elevator.  The  loco- 
motive knocked  down  a  part  of  the  waU  of 
the  building,  causing  the  rupture  of  several 
grain  bins.  The  resulting  avalanche  of 
grain  overwhelmed  the  engine  and  two 
cars,  and  the  engineman,  fireman,  and  one 
other  man  were  smothered  to  death. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Oompanlonsaad  Domestic  Helpers 

REFINED  Ohiifltian  woman,  widow,  de> 
■ires  %  position  M  oomnuiion  or  ehaperon. 
Sxcelleut  raf eroioes.  6378,  Outlook. 

REFINED  yoimg  woman  deairea  poaition 
as  companion  or  fforemesa,  preferaMy  near 
Boston.  AccotApfished  irianiiit.  References 
exchanged.  6,881  Outkwk. 

TOUNO  ladjr,  Canadian  bom  and  educated, 
graduate  New  Yorii  Babies'  Hospital,  seyeral 
years*  New  Tork  experience,  dedree  position 
as  nurse  or  gOTemeas.  One  or  two  children 
over  four  years.  6,892,  Outtook. 

WELL  bred  competent  woman  desires  po- 
aition  as   housekeroer-oompanir       *"* 
te  preferred.     Best  referei 


couple  ^ 
Outlook. 


Ion.    Elderhr 
Terences.    6,893, 


ATTRACTIVE  college  girl,  competent 
teacher,  as  companion  or  tutor.  R^erences 
exchanged.  WOl  traToL  June  1&.  6,897, 
OutkwE 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  where  help  Ja 
kept  by  lady  of  experience.  Would  do  market- 
ing and  planning  of  meals.  Country  preferred. 
C,  3,816  Jtfagnona,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  education  desires 
meition  as  companion;  would  traveL  6,899, 

AMERICAN  lady  aa  oompanion4ielper, 
fond  of  home  dutiea.  experienced  in  nurmng. 
Capable  of  taking  charge  kA  correspondence. 
6«od  needlewoman.  Beat  refArenoes.  6,905, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Oompanlonsaad  Domestic  Helpers 

PRIM  ART  teacher  wishes  summer  position 
Mmion  or  goremees.  Travel,  country, 
lore.  6,9(0,  Outlook. 

TOUNQ  man,  refined,  college  graduate, 
teacher  several  years,  musical,  traveled  ex- 
tensively, would  like  position  as  traveling 
companion.  6,831,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  lady,  having  closed  her  own 
home,  desires  position  as  companion  in  refined 
famUy.  Small  child  preferredr6r9U3,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman,  experienced,  will  accept 
following  positions:  chaperon,  housemotlier 
in  seminary,  camp  mother,  traveling  oom- 
pani<m  for  elderly  people.  6,896,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate,  high 
achool  teacher,  desires  position  as  companion 
or  secretary  (typist).  Would  traveL  6,906, 
OutkMk. 

COMPANION-Refined  lady,  good  lintniist, 
nursing  experience.  Would  travel.  Refer- 
ences. 6,90^  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TUTOR,  govemAss,  or  companion  by  col- 
lege teacher  of  French.  6,885,  Outlook. 

VASSAR  woman  tutor,  English,  history, 
LaUn,  pianist,  wishes  position  June  to  Octo- 
berr6,886,  Outlook. 

NATIVE  French  teacher  (young  man.  86), 
now  teaching  in  an  academy,  wishes  position 
during  summer  vacation  with  family  or  insti- 
tution. 6,858.  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesssa 

WANTED,  by  Princeton  undetgraduate, 
summer  position  as  tutor ;  can  teach  piano 
also.  References.  Addren,  with  terms,  etc., 
Jameson  8.  Slocum,  31 N.  Edwarda,  Prinoeton 
University,  Prinoeton,  N.  J. 
'  EXPERIENCED  primary  teacher  desires 
position  as  governess  or  oompanion  to  small 
diildren  during  summer  months ;  loves  chil- 
dren ;  very  successful :  excellent  references. 
6,902,  Outlook. 

HIGH  school  domestic  art  teacher  desires 
summer  position.  Girls'  camp  or  school. 
6,895,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  teacher  will  take 
one  or  more  children  to  country  for  summer, 

Erovide  tenuis,  golf ,  swimming,  riding,  or  will 
ike  position  as  tutor  or  companion  from  June 
first.  Highest  social  reierenoes.  6,853,  Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER,  New  York  graduate, 
young,  experienced,  desires  private  school 
position,  faU  term.  Best  references.  6.866, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  young,  athletic, 
desires  light  summer  position  as  companion 
or  tutor.  Normal  pupils,  under  fourteen.  Sea- 
shore or  mountains.  Teacher,  838  Lake  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WELL  educated  young  woman,  34,  capable 
of  assuming  entire  cliarge  of  children,  wants 
position  as  governess,  social  secretary,  com- 
panion. Excellent  training  in  dancing.  Ex- 
cellent references.  6,909,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TOUNG  college  tttcher  going  to  her  farm 
in  Minnesota  for  summer  will  take  deUoate 
child  to  build  up.  THE  best  of  care  and  a 
happy  vacation  assured.  6,891,  Outlook. 

"  MILITANT  PHILOSOPHY  **-Essays  on 
Love,  War,  Diplomacy ;  the  relation  between 
domestic  civlL  and  martial  law.  Bend  3S  cents 
to  Frank  MarUn,  232  W.  First  St^  Ban  Pedro, 
Cal. 

EXCELLENT  care  given  backward  or  fat- 
valid  girl  under  twelve.   Pleasant,  home  iu 


country  vilkge  on  central  New  York  lake. 
6,!Aiu,  Outlook. 

WANTED— To  care  for  three  or  fofor  younc 
girls  12  to  16  years  for  July  and  August  in 
country  home  in  Berkshirea.  Addres 
"Mugun,*'  Lawrence  House,  Northmnpton, 


WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nim 
moutiis*  course  iu  nursing.  Frances  Park«r 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MISS  Gutliman,  New  York  shopper,  wiU 
send  anything:  on  araroval;  aervioea  frvwL 
References.  309  W.  99th  Street 


CHILDREN'S  BOARD-Berkahixvs.  CoV 
lepre  woman  will  board  little  girts  Juur- 
October.  Tutor ;  modem  languagea.  Exc«ll«]i 
food.  References  exchanged.  6,904,  Outkxik. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  tT»inii:« 
as  baby  nurses  at  Orange  Orphan  Ho«ns. 
Salary  while  training,  good  position  jguaras- 
teed  on  firraduati:ig.  Apply  197  Harruou  Ht., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Ifs  toasted 


THINK  what  that  means— 'Mt's  toasted.'* 
All  the  delicious  flavor  uf  Burley  tobacco 
has  been  improved  by  toasting  in  Lucky 
Strike,  the  real  Burley  cigarette. 


LUCKY 

cigarette 


STRIKE 


Fnmoufi  on  account  of  the  tonsted 
flavor.  An  eritirely  new  idea  in 
d|afette  nrnklng — toasted  tobacco. 


Open  your 

packaije 
this 
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SPARK   PLUGS 

The  ovwrstze  iihiK  with  th*?  ^»ig 
hnms^  jackpt  nnd  tuitJa  instiliiriirti. 
i'iie  ariaf4it'rat  of  9|mrk  pltig^. 

They 
J  u  a  t  . 
Won't 
Crack 

All  fliafis  for  all  piirpoHea  —  fiir 
trttcka,  ttactore,  |>lej«rai^  vt^lik-lpa, 
puunne  attd  sfAtioiiAry  niptcmi.  Tlite' 
pric«^  U  ouB  dollAr  M^d  a  half. 

OAKHS     &     nO^SV     CpItlPABiV 

308  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boaton,  Mawa. 


Even  better 
than  money 

**A.  B.  A.*'  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry — 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  '^A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services —''The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds." 


Get  them  at  your  btmk,  or  write 
BankerM  Tmat  Company,  New 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
OM  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity* 


"A.B.A. 


ft  American 
Bankers 
AMOciation 


Cheqnes 
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TEACHERS'     AQENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Recommends  teachers  to  collagea,  pnbUo  andpriTato  achook 
Adrisas  pareutt  aboot  achoola.    Wtn.  O.  Pratt.  Marr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

IMAB8AOHU8ETTS 


M  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II 


t^mii0j^/riifliorship 

HoWioWri^e,  Whdite  Wrtfe, 
and  Where  \o  sell. 

CMMe  yourimml.  I>e^1op 
your  meniry  ^ifla.Ma^tfr  ike 
ori  of  •»lf'eX|n«aston.Make 
wmr  spotv  Knie  profitable, 
nfum  yonr  ideoa  mio  dbllars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  'Writ- 
ing. Versification.  JoumaUsxn, 
Play  -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWem     aUy  by  Dr.  J.  Beig  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Uppinootf  s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructiye  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpM  advice.      Reattm^ching, 
Om  papa  kM  rmemrnA  vvw  tSjOOO  for  mmiim  aad 
•rIkiM  wrillHi  aimUi  m  tpu*  tm*— V>7  vrwfc.**  k« 
cdb  k.    AMllMr  p«pa  f«c«iv«4  •vot:$1,000  b«f«« 


tiwpUlJHC  Imt  fini  couTM. 
ftA  wtfcf.  is  Av 


$76  • 


«PMk  fr«M 

loingsomu^    | 


There  is  no  other  institution  or  agendjr  doing  so  mu^ 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The^universities  reooenize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  member  of  the  English  p 

Caculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our  || 

Literary  Department    The  editors  recognize  it.  Ibr  L 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses.  * 

W*  paWah  7k«  WriHr'a  Ukrmry.     W«  alw  pubbrii  Thm  I 

WriUf'a  MiiHtfy,  MpMteBy  viteaM*  far  to  faS  nrorM  of 
Ih*  hiarary  marlrai. 


lSO>p*fe  lUutratod-tAtaloffiM  tnm 

tRe  Ifoitie  Correspondence  School 


Bi 


Dcp't.SS.    Sprii^^td.Maee. 

[■[■lT»fl-T«l»IMI»T» 


NEW    YORK   OITV 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 

CmItsI  Park  WMt 
mud  tari  Str*«i 
N9W  T«rk  VUj 


Normal  Departmenb 


Offer  many  advantagea  in  the  prefauv 
tion  of  teachers.  Obaervatiaii  end  pne- 
tioe  teaching.  Students  are  allowed  tb» 
freedom  of  the  achool.  For  inf ormatke 
address  Fkaitklin  C.  Lbwo,  Supt. 


BOYS'     CAM  PS 


BOYS' CAMP  ON  I^A^E  GEORGK,j}onduct«i 
by_01ens  Falls  T.  Mrp..A.  Open  Jofar  and  Aocoit 


Cost  flO  per  week.    Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  req» 
Address  GAMP  McEGHRON,  T.  M.  G.  A.,  Glens  FMU/N 


SUMMER  CAMP   FOR  YOUNG    BOYS 

The  Hotisemother  of  one  of  the  great  preparatory  scbocf 
for  boys  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  yt^ 
old  into  her  Ijodite  on  the  Maine  Coast  near  Poruu..: 
for  the  summer.  Ocean  front  and  pine  wooda.  Second  sur 
bedrooms  or  tents  with  counselors.  Athletics,  recreaCKi. 
tutoring.  Number  strictly  limited  and  absolutely  aatiafisrtjr 
references  required.  Especial  oversight  and  motfaeriitg.  K  ^ 
drees  Mrs.  I.  T.  Bagley,  The  Tome  Befaool,  Port  Depos^  S4 

OIRLS'    CAMPS 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2,0(10  feet  above  sesL  in  pine-bdrr 
air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  honrs  from  Meer  York  a^ 
Philadelphia.  Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hllL  E^ 
rienced  councilors.  Tennis,  basketball,  canoeing,  *'  hik(«  - 
all  outdoor  siwrts.  Handicrafts,  eardentng,  Red  Croas  wori 

Tutoring  if  desireid.  SthBeaaon. 
RfiM  BUbcIm  D.  Price,  404  W.  Sckeel  Laae.  Pyia^c^kia.  Pi. 

Sargent  Camds   for  Girk 

PCTERBORO.   new   HAMPSHIRE 
Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  President 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address 

The  Secretary,  8  Everett  SMbet,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


TRAININO     SCHOOLS    FOR     NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainiof 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  S  years'  ooune-^ 
general  training  to  refined,  eduoated  women.  Regain' 
menta  one  year  Tiigli  ecliool  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  th' 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonkers.  New  York. 

CONGS  OF  UBERTV 

^  Uneqvalled  for  Teachbg  Red  ABcrkniia    ' 

Send  35c  today  for  a  postpaid  "  HOME   CX>PY  ** 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  ISC  Rfth  A^.  M«w  T«^ 
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When  Fate  and  Fire 
Throw  Dice 

A  TINY  SPARK,  a  sputtering  flame— then 
a  racing  furnace  of  heat,  fire  and  destruc- 
tion; another  town  or  perhaps  a  whole  city 
desolated,  gutted;  wiped  completely  off  the 
earth;  victims  of  the  red  scourge! 
When  win  it  stop? 

By  some  weird  schedule,  yet  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  fate  and  fire  pick  their  path — and  it's 
usually  across  the  inflammable  roofs  of  a  com- 
munity. And  what  is  to  halt  the  progress  of 
roof-to-roof  fires  unless  it  is  a  roofing  which 
resists  fire  and  stops  its  spread? 

Such  roofings  are  of  Johna-ManviU©  Asbestos,  ft  mineral 
¥/hich  aatisfieB  every  roofing  requirement  fiis  to  durability 
and  economy,  and,  in  addition^  adds  the  supreme  quality 
of  fire-protection. 

Wticii  the  greatness  of  Johns-Man  villa  contribution  to 
a  **  ftre-»af©  America"  is  fully  realized,  there  will  be  a 
better  understanding  of  ASBESTOS,  a  clearer  apprecia* 
tion  of  its  u^es— anrf,  most  important  of  ail,  tlier^  will 
bm  fewer  fires, 

Johus-Manvill©  Asbestos  Roofings  are  made  in  many 
forma  so  that  now  every  building  can  have  the  protection 
it  needs,  Johns- Man  ville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende 
Shingles  for  homes,  Johns- Man ville  Brooks  and  Flex- 
tone  Ready  Asbestos  Roofing,  for  sloping  roof  a 
or  I  arge  perman  en  t  b  u  i  Idinga.  J  oh  n  s-  M  a  n  vi  He 
Built-Up  Roofing  for  all  flat  surfaces,  and 
Johns-ManviUe  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof- 
ings for  akelcion  frame  buildings. 


JOHNSWMANVILLE 

Serves  in  G>nservatioii 


Digitized  by  V^OOy  It! 
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ffood  iSilveru/are 

To  appreciate  good 
Silverware  you  must 
consider  its  weight 
in  silver,  its  worth 
in  workmanship,  its 
value  as  a  decoration, 
its  immunity  from 
breakage,  its  resis- 
tance to  wear;  and 
its  everlasting 
serviceability 

GOKHAM  Sirm^GSttyOMM 

is  sold  everywhere  l^ 
leading  jewelers  and 
bears  uiis  trade-mark 


STCRLING 


THEGOCHAMCOMMNY 

Silversmiths  <s?  Goldsmiths 

NEwyorac 

WORKS-      PROVIDENCE      AND      NEWYOiaC 


COPYRIGHT   1919 
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THE  VICTORY  LOAN  AN 
AMAZING  SUCCESS 

^^£W  doubted  that  the  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars*  worth  of  Victory 
Loan  Notes  offered  by  the  Government 
would  be  taken  up,  but  there  was  doubt 
whether  the  new  loan,  like  its  four  prede- 
cessors, would  be  taken  up  iir  large  pro- 
portion by  small  subscribers.  While  exact 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated as  we  write  that  at  least  fifteen 
million  separate  persons  purchased  the 
new  securities,  lliis,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
smaller  number  than  subscribed  in  the 
preceding  lo^n,  but  that  loan  was  for  six 
billions  and  was  raised  under  the  imme- 
diate stress  oi  actual  war.  It  isa  triumph 
also  that  the  new  loan  was  very  much 
over-subscribed — probably  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  above  the  amount  asked 
for.  The  Government' had  in  advance  de- 
claretl  its  intention  not  to  accept  over* 
subscriptions ;  it  will  scale  down  only  the 
large  amounts  subscribed — those  over 
110,000  each.  Every  district  in  the  coun- 
try exceeded  its  quota  of  subscription.  In 
every  respect  the  placing  of  the  loan  was 
not  merely  successful,  but  exceeded  even 
sanguine  expectations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  body*  of  the 
American  people  felt  both  a  duty  and  a 
desire  to  stand  behind  the  Government's 
war  debts.  It  is  evident  also  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  accumulated 
profits  and  income  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  National  securities — a  greater 
amount  and  more  widely  subdivided  than 
most  people  thought.  That  such  a  loan 
should  be  negotiated  without  disturbing 
the  market  values  of  other  securities  and 
iu  a  sound  and  hopeful  condition  of  the 
country's  money  and  stock  markets  is 
decidedly  gratifying  as  an  indication  of 
actual  business  prosperity. 

One  important  element  in  the  success 
of  the  loan  was  its  exceeding  attractive- 
ness as  an  investment  The  small  investor 
saw  the  advantage  of  that  form  of  the 
notes  which  bears  interest  at  4%  per  cent 
aiid  is  exempt  from  any  taxation  with 
the  exception  of  the  super-income  tax, 
which  does  not  largely  affect  the  small 
investor ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  big  in- 
vestor or  company  saw  the  advantage  of 
the  form  of  the  bond  which  bears  interest 
at  i%  per  cent  and  involves  no  income 
tax  even  on  the  super-income. 

The  total  amount  which  the  people  of 
the  country  have  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  five  great  drives  and  in  the 
purchase  of  War  Stamps  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  l>e  a  littie  over  twenty-two  bill- 
ion dollars.  But  about  ten  billion  dollars 
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of  this  was  not  expended  by  the  United 
States  in  war  but  loaned  to  our  allies, 
and  on  that  portion  our  Government 
does  not,  of  course,  pay  interest.  It  would 
be  too  sanguine  to  assume,  because  the 
loan  just  completed  is  understood  to  be 
the  last  to  be  raised  by  a  "  drive,"  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government  in 
war  has  been  entirely  provided  .for,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  pay 
interest  on  the  loans.  There  are  still  a 
good  many  outstanding  obligations,  and 
necessary  expenditure  must  be  incurred 
in  the  future  but  growing  out  of  the  war. 
No  doubt  the  period  of  high  taxation 
must  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  efficiency  and  energy  of  the 
publicity  managers  in  all  the  great  public 
loans ;  they  have  done  remarkable  work, 
and  very  largely  purely  through  patriotism 
and  without  compensation.  In  one  way 
or  another  they  have  brought  home  to 
every  one  in  the  country  the  opportunity 
and  the  patriotic  obligation  involved. 
The  people  have  become  partners  with 
the  Government  in  making  it  possible  to 
carry  out  the  stupendous  undertaking 
upon  which  we  entered  when  we  joined 
the  Allies  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  Pan- 
Germanism  and  ruthlessness. 


TWO   AMERICAN  WITNESSES 

Thomas  W.  Lamont  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  competent  of  American 
financiers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  per-* 
manent  Armistice  Commission,  and  has 
been  visiting  Luj^emburg,  Treves,  and 
Coblenz.  .In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Grasty,  of  the  New  York  "  Times,"  he 
has  given  a  picture  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween Grermany  and  France 'that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  mind  of  all  Americans. 
^^The  steep  heights  above  the  Moselle,- 
which  enters  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz,'*  said 
Mr.  Lament,  ^^are  crowded  with  hops 
and  grapes.  Nowhere  is  there  a  sig^  of 
war  and  the  countryside  is  untouched  and 
smiling."   And  he  adds : 

The  interior  of  Germany  shows  suf- 
fering and  himfl^er,  but  not  the  Rhine 
towns.  The  children  there  are  robust 
and  stoutly  clad. 

It  was  Easter  morning  when  I  was 
there,  and  the  whole  German  popula- 
tion swarmed  on  the  streets  bound  for 
churches.  The  German  burghers  with 
bell-crowned  stovepipe  hats,  the  HattS" 
frauen  in  black  with  their  lace  collars, 
Uttle  children  in  their  best  dresses, 
seemed  happy  and  content,  already  for- 
getting Uiat  they  were  ruled  by  a  vic- 
torious foe. 

llie  contrast  between  this  scene  and 
those   in   northern  France  or  Belgium 


rouses  one's  ire.  Here  was  ease  and 
plenty,  even  if  the  enemy's  flag  waves 
over  them.  Back  in  northern  France 
were  blackened  waste,  desolation,  want, 
distress,  and  misery.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments had  been  stolen  to  cultivate  the 
vinevards  of  Coblenz.  There  the  little 
children  are  pinched  and  ill-clad,  but  in 
Coblenz  even  the  dogs  are  fat. 

Mr.  Lamont  furthermore  testifies  that 
Alsace,  even  in  siic  months,  has  ^  melted 
completely  into  France."  And  he  gives 
these  picturesque  specifications : 

The  old  men  with  tlieir  long,  square 
beards,  who  were  youths  of  twenty-one 
when  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was 
signed,  are  now  comine  back  into  their 
own.  They  are  alreaay  forc^tting  bow 
to  speak  German.  •  .  .  The  German 
imperial  arms,  etched  in  marble  on  the 
fronts  of  all  public  buildings,  have  been 
chiseled  off,  and  tlie  Fleur  de  Lis  of 
France  in  fresh  white  marble  is  takinsr 
their  place.  .  •  .  Tbese  are  but  outward 
symbols,  but  they  are  siniificant.  As  to 
the  inward  industrial  life  the  chanj?e  is 
more  significant  .  .  .  The  case  of  im- 
portant mines  near  Cohnar  is  typical. . . . 
The  Crermans  were  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cient, but  already  under  French  man- 
ac^ment  the  output  of  potash  mines  luw 
almost  doubled  and  wiU  continue  to  in- 


The  bridges  which  the  Germans  de- 
stroyed for  no  military  purpose  will  take 
years  to  rebuild,  Mr.  Lamont  said.  Mean- 
while southern  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be 
crippled  and  her  industries  held  back. 
"That  is  what  Germany  wanted,"  was 
Mr.  Lament's  comment  "  That  is  what 
Germany  planned.  That  was  the  scheme 
of  permanent  deviltry.  That  is  what  she 
must  pay  for,  and  to  the  limit  Those  are 
the  acts  the  remembrance  of  which  will 
make  the  Chieb  of  State  stern  and 
obdurate  when  at  Versailles  German 
delegates  plead  their  incapacity  to  pay 
full  reparation  for  the  damage  done." 

And  Dr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  who 
served  first  with  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission and  then  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Food  Commission  in  investi- 
gating food  conditions  iu  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  has  just  returned  and 
given  his  testimony.  According  to  him, 
as  to  almost  all  the  other  witnesses  who 
have  been  in  Germany,  the  people  of 
Germany  are  still  unvanquished  in  their 
own  opinion.  Although  he  recognizes 
the  need  of  sending  food  to  Germany 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  Bolshevism, 
he  says  that  the  Ebert  Government  is 
"  capitalizing  B<Jshevism  "  and  is  "  delib- 
erately painting  a  false  background  to  the 
events  of  the  war."  Mr.  Kellogg  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  it  is  dear  to  every 
foreigner  in  Germany  that  the  armistice 
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was  a  mistake;  that  only  a  surrender 
could  give  that  correct  background  to 
events." 

These  are  some  facts  that  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  when  we  are  considering 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

As  "F.  P.  A.,"  in  the  New  York 
"  Tribune,"  has  remarked :  "  Those  who 
believe  the  Treaty  is  too  severe  forget, 
perhaps,  that  the  war  also  was  too  severe." 


CROSS-OCEAN  AIR-FLIGHTS 

Whatever  plane  and  whatever  avi- 
ator may  win  the  honor  of  first  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  or  even  if  the  attempt  fails, 
the  public  at  large  has  had  a  valuable 
course  of  aeronautical  education  through 
the  preparation  for  the  proposed  flights. 
What  one  type  or  another  is  best  suited 
for,  what  are  the  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  airplane,  seaplane, 
and  dirigible,  what  practical  value  attends 
the  air-crossing  of  the  Atlantic — these 
and  other  questions  have  lately  taken  up  a 
large  part  of  current  discussion.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  actual  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
aviation  comes  from  just  this  incitement 
of  popular  interest.  That  the  airplane  is 
useful  for  other  things  than  war  and 
sport  is  shown  by  the  year's  report  of  the 
New  York  and  Washington  air  mail 
service  just  issued.  In  the  year  it  has 
carried»7,720,840  letters  between  the  two 
cities. 

Naturally,  Americans  have  watched 
with  most  attention  the  progress  of.  our 
own  gigantic  seafdanes.  Two  of  them  have 
made  two  ^  legs  "  of  their  route  (Rock- 
away  Beadi  -  Halifax  -  Newfoundland - 
Azores-  Portugal),  and,  as  we  write, may 
start  for  the  Azores  any  minute  or  may 
await  their  comrade,  the  NC-4,  which 
illustrated  the  comparative  security  of 
the  seaplane  over  the  airplane  by  driving, 
partly  under  her  own  power,  over  a  long 
expanse  of  sea  surface  into  the  port  of 
Chatham,  Massachusetts,  after  mishaps  in 
the  air  had  interrupted  her  flight  Thesea- 
planes,  owned  and  manned  by  our  Navy, 
are  not  competing  for  the  money  prize 
and  are  not  taking  foolishly  reckless  risks ; 
for  their  route  is  watched  by  American 
war  vessels;  they  are-  quite  capable  of 
sustaining  themselves  for  a  long  time  in 
the  water;  and  they  have  each  four 
Liberty  engines.  Each  carried  25,000 
pounds  weight  in  the  flight  from  Rock- 
away  to  Halifax,  and  it  is  planned  to 
increase  this  to  28,000  on  the  actual  ocean 
flight 

At  the  other  extreme  as  to  type  are 
the  two  British  airplanes  which  have 
been  waiting  several  weeks  in  Newfound- 
land for  favorable  weather.  Their  pro- 
posed dash  across  the  whole  Atlantic  is 
daring  in  the  extreme,  not  because  of  the 
distance,  but  because  of  the  always  consid- 
erable danger  of  engine  trouble,  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  making  repairs,  an<jl  the  dight 
chance  of  safety  if  a  descent  inmid-ooean 
is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air- 
plane is  much  speedier  than  the  seaplane ; 
it  might  make  the  voyage  in  less  than 
a  day ;  thus  the  danger  from  sudden 
weather  change  is  less.  The  layman  is,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  say  that  success 
by  an  airplane  would  prove  nothing  new 
and  is  inexcusably  dangerous,  while  that 
of  the  seaplane  would  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  right  way  to  cope  with  air  prob- 
lems and  a  triumph  of  wise  planning  and 
thorough  preparation.  The  seaplane  is  an 
American  achievement  both  as  to  inven- 
tion and  development. 


CONSUMERS  IN  CO-OPERATION 

Every  one  knows  of  the  successful 
and  extensive  associations  in  England 
under  which  wholesale  and  retail  distri- 
bution of  goods  is  carried  on  by  co- 
operative societies.  Few  know  how  much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  particularly 
surprised  when  we  are  told  that  the  Brit- 
ish co-operative,  societies  now  do  a  busi- 
ness of  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
save  their  members  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  But  we  are  surprised 
when  we  read  that  there  are  now  not  far 
from  twenty-five  hundred  consumers'  co- 
operative associations  in  the  United 
States. 

^  This  fact,  and  others  equally  interest- 
ing, we  find  stated  in  a  well-informed  and 
encouraging  editorial  in  the  New  York 
**  Evening  Post"  The  number  of  such 
societies  in  this  country  has  been  midti- 
plied  by  three  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  one  surmises, 
that  this  growth  may  be  due  to  the  press- 
ure of  high  prices,  which  has  driven 
people  to  combine  against  them.  The 
associations  which  have  come  into  promi- 
nence lately  are  largely  among  the  indus- 
trial centers,  and  they  have  been  encour- 
aged by  organized  labor.  The  article  to 
which  we  have  referred  states,  for  instance, 
that  the  Illinois  miners  have  sixty-five 
such  societies,  doing  a  yearly  business  of 
about  four  million  dollars,  and  entirely 
managed  by  workingmen.  In  Seattle  the 
expansion  of  co-operation  has  been  re- 
markable. It  started  in  a  strike  of  butch- 
ers, which  led  consumers  to  establish  a 
shop  of  their  own,  which  later  took  over 
the  city  market,  and  now,  it  is  reported, 
does  a  monthly-business  in  meat  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars  and  has  its  own  slaughter- 
house. Many  other  co-operative  shops 
managed  by  consumers  for  themselves 
are  to  be  found  in  Seattle.  In  California 
the  movement  has  made  great  progress, 
and  a  "  Union  of  Producers  and  Con- 
sumers "  has  been  formed  which  combines 
many  of  the  local  enterprises.  Last  year 
a  National   convention    of    co-operative 


enterprises  was  held  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, and  it  is  thought  ihat  a  Nationa! 
wholesale  enterprise  will  be  the  result 

It  would  not  be  at  all  astonishing  (m 
view  of  what  has  been  done  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ii 
Russia  ten  thousand  co-operative  societi<^ 
existed  in  1914  and  that  the  number  hz^ 
since  largely  increased)  if  one  method  <>t 
relief  from  economic  distress  and  the  erZ 
of  excessive  profits  for  middlemen  maj 
ultimately  be  found  in  just  this  directicm 
of  intelligent,  mutual  business  helpfulne$» 
of  consumers  by  consumers  and  for  con- 
sumers. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
CONGRESS 

The  Episcopal  Church  Congres. 
which  held  its  sessions  in  New  York  earlj 
this  month,  was  notable  for  the  topics 
selected  for  consideration  and  for  tb 
frank  and  fearless  way  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  handled  by  the  clerical  and  laj 
writers.  The  need  for  an  American  Labor 
party  was  strongly  argued  by  the  Rex. 
Tetcy  Grant  and  Mrs.  Vladimir  G.  Snn- 
khovitch,  head  of  the  Greenwich  House. 
New  York,  who  agreed  that  there  was  do 
hope  for  labor  in  either  of  the  existing 
political  parties,  and  contended  that  the 
formation  of  a  Labor  party  is  the  cmlj 
security  against  revolutionary  Socialism. 
The  opposite  view  was  forcefully  presented 
in  a  most  able  paper  written  by  Mr.  C 
Preston  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  asserted 
that  such  a  step  would  emphasize  da^ 
distinctions  and  inevitably  invite  a  counter- 
organization  of  capitaL 

On  the  obligation  of  the  Church  tc 
support  a  League  of  Nations  a^^harp  dif- 
ference of  opmiod  v^vealed  itself.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Boland  Cotton  Smith,  rector  o^ 
the  historic  St.  John's  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  took  the  unpopuliur  view  and 
stoutly  denied  any  such  obligation. 

Next  to  these  topics  the  subject  whuv 
attracted  most  attention  was  the  Cffect  oi 
War  on  Religion,  which  was  introdueeii 
by  a  brilliant  paper  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Austin  Smith,  editor  d 
the  ^^  Churchman,"  who  said  that  tk 
war  had  forced  organized  religion  t« 
define  its  enthusiasms  and  revealed  tlk 
fact  that  many  of  its  enthusiasms  are  na 
edifying. 

On  purely  Church  matters  the  mind  of 
the  Congress  was  manifestly  in  favor  of  s 
radical  change  in  the  seminary  training 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  putting  tbf 
emphasis  not  so  much  on  theology  as  cc 
the  application  of  religion  to  life.  Under 
the  head  of  Essentiais  of  Prayer-Book 
Revision,  the  need  for  modernizing  tht 
Prayer-Book  was  strongly  urged  antl 
greater  flexibility  in  its  use  advocated 
Bishop  Johnson  closed  the  sessions  with  i 
forceful  and  amazingly  frank  paper  co 
"  The  Place  of  the  Episcopate  in  a  Demw^ 


CARTOONS      OF      THE    WEEK 


AN  UNAPPRECIATED  HERO 
"  Ton  offer  a  hundred  sous  a  day  ! — to  me  I  I    Perhaps  yon  do  not 
know  that  one  day,  on  the  Tser,  Clemencean  shook  hands  with  me  V^ 
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racy/*  and  nrged  the  neoearity  of  ridding 
the  Episcopal  Charch  in  America  of  the 
tr^itiona  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
lepLscopate. 

The  Charch  Congreaa  is  UBnally  re- 
garded as  the  prelude  to  the  General 
Convention,  and  in  its  choice  of  subjects 
and  its  bold  treatment  of  modem  social 
and  religious  problems  it  raises  the  hope 
that  the  General  Convention,  which  meets 
at  Detroit  in  October,  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  real  leadership. 


CANADA'S  RAILWAY  PROBLEMS 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  war,  Canada 
l^s  a  railway  problem  of  her  own  which 
in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  idle  to  conjecture  whether  or  not 
a  majority  of  Canadians  favor  in  the 
abstract  the  principle  of  public  ownership 
of  railways.  Apparently  Canada  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  Whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  the  Dominion  is  committed  by 
necessity  to  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  more  than  twenty-two  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  comprising  two 
transcontinental  systems  with  numerous 
and  extensive  branch  lines.  The  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  this  big  railway 
mileage  entail  also  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  two  commercial  telegraph 
systems  and  a  chain  of  high-class  hotels. 

Canada  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
taking  over  the  operation  of  the  railways 
during  the  war.  Instead,  she  appointed 
in  October,  1917,  the  Canadian  Railway 
War  Board,  a  body  which  co-ordinated 
the  efforts  of  the  various  railways  while 
still  leaving  them  under  their  private 
management.  The  system  worked  well, 
the  efficiency  of  Canadian  railways  being 
the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  during  a  trying  period. 
The  Canadian  Pacific,  the  biggest  and 
strongest  of  Canadian  railways,  was  able 
without  ^leeial  difficulty  to  overcome  all 
the  financial  obstacles  of  the  war  period ; 
but  the  way  was  far  from  smooth  for  the 
newer  roads — the  Canadian  Northern  and 
the  Grrand  Trunk  Pacific.  Wage  increases 
granted  on  American  railways  by  Mr. 
McAdoo  led  to  similar  demands  in  Can- 
ada which  could  not  be  denied.  Increased 
freight  and  passenger  rates  were  sano- 
tioned  by  the  Canadian  Railway  Com- 
mission to  compensate  for  increased  op- 
erating costs  ;  J>ut  apparently  no  practica- 
ble hiorease  could  save  the  situation  for 
the  newer  and  weaker  roads.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  could  have  survived  even  if 
there  had  been  no  wage  increases. 

Both  roads  were  built  almost  wholly  on 
public  credit,  their  bonds  liaving  been 
lavishly  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  and  several  of  the  provin- 
cial governments   during  a  long  period 
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of  optimism  and  prosperity  preoediag  the 
war.  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  tliat 
there  was  much  unnecessary  building  in 
advance  of  requirements  and  much  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  duplication  of 
lines  not  only  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
territory,  as  yet  unproductive,  which 
separates  eastern  from  western  Canada, 
but  on  the  western  prairies  as  welL 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  Canadian 
Northern  was  given  a  heavy  guarantee  of 
bonds  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
grant  that  the  Government  should  receive 
forty  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  in 
return  for  this  guarantee  of  credit,  while 
fifteen  per  cent  was  to  be  held  in  escrow 
to  revert  to  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  this  financial  assistance  not  proving 
sufficient.  The  outbreak  of  war  made  it 
impossible  to  market  these  bonds  to  ad- 
vantage, and,  after  a  long  struggle,  the 
Canadian  Northern  management  gave  up 
the  task,  surrendering  the  entire  owner- 
ship  of  the  road  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. A  few  weeks  ago  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  advised  the  Government  that  it 
could  no  longer  pay  its  fixed  charges,  and 
the  ownership  of  this  road  also  has  re- 
verted to  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  two  lines,  Canada 
already  owned  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental built  by  the  Laurier  Government, 
to  connect  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
at  Winnipeg  and  link  it  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  and  the  Intercolonial,  built 
shortly  idfter  confederation,  to  link  the 
Province  of  Quebec  with  Halifax.  All  of 
these  roads  have  now  been  consolidated 
into  one  system,  to  be  operated  by  the 
Government  through  a  conmiission. 


THE    TREATY    OF 
VERSAILLES 

IF  the  object  of  the  victors'  terms  of 
peace  is  to  humiliate  the  enemy,  the 
♦  terms  of  the  treaty,  outlined  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  drawn  up  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris  and  presented  at  Ver- 
sailles, certainly  fulfill  their  purpose. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  German  dream  of 
world  domination  was  coming  perilously 
near  fulfillment  as  the  field-gray  battalions 
crashed  through  the  British  and  French 
lines  and  the  German  cannon  roared  out " 
their  mockery  of  the  efforts  of  America. 
World  Domination  was  what  the  leaders 
of  the  mighty  German  Empire  gambled 
for.  They  knew,  and  said,  that  if  they 
lost  the  alternative  would  be  Downfall. 
They  lost,  and  Downfall  it  is.  Though 
even  now,  with  their  navy  ingloriously 
surrendered  and  with  their  territory 
occupied  by  the  victors'  troops,  the  Ger- 
man leaders  desperately  seek  to  find  some 
other  outcome,  even  though  they  may 
secure  some   modification  of  the   terms 
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placed  before  them  on  the  Lositania 
anniversary,  that  word  Downfall,  written 
on  every  page  and  into  every  phrase  <rf 
the  treaty  which  they  will  have  to  rign, 
will  sear  their  eyes  and  bum  itself  into 
their  brains. 

If  the  object  of  the  victors'  terms  of 
peace  is  to  record  in  history  the  terriUe 
lesson  that  vaulting  ambition  may  o'ei^ 
leap  itself  and  that  cynical  contempt  of 
the*  moral  convictions  of  mankind  may 
bring  down  on  the  offender  the  w(N-ld's 
wrath,  this  treaty  fulfills  its  purpose.  The 
requirements  embodied  in  it  are  sach  as 
only  an  outraged  conmmnity  oould  impose 
upon  a  criminaL  The  very  signatures  are 
eloquent,  for  on  one  side  will  be  reoorded 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  nations,  speak- 
ing for  the  oonscienoe  of  the  world,  wlule 
on  the  other  side  will  stand  alone  the 
name  of  the  offender,  Germany. 

But  if  the  object  of  the  victors'  terms 
of  peace  is  something  more ;  if  it  is  to 
provide  security  for  the  future  and  to 
bring  the  mind  of  the  offender  to  a  .con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  it  is  not  yet  certain 
that  the  treaty  presented  to  the  Germans 
at  Versailles  will  f  idfill  its  purpose. 

SECURITY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

When  a  criminal  is  arrested,  convicted, 
and  sentenced,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  community  from  his  further 
depredations  two  things  are  necessary  : 

(1)  The  assuring  of  the  strength   of 
the  captors. 

(2)  Die  weakening  of  Uie  criminaL 

(1)  For  assuring  the  streng^th  of  tlie 
captors  of  Germany  the  chief  proviaion 
is  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  re- 
corded our  belief  in  the  need  of  such  an 
organization  of  the  nations  of  the  worid. 
and  we  hardly  need  to  reaffirm  our  belief 
here.  There  coidd  be  little  hope  of  future 
security  unless  the  nations  provided  some 
means  for  acting  together  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  as  tbej 
have  acted  together  in  i*e8toKng  it. 

But  of  itself  a  League  of  Nations  will 
do  nothing.  Its  efficacy  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  its  position  and  its  resources, 
and  upon  the  imity  of  its  spirit.  A^Tiat 
about  the  strength  of  the  position  of  this 
League  and  of  its  resources?  Marshal 
Foch  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  the  world  as  to  this  point,  and 
it  is  rather  alarmingly  reported  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  provisions  made 
for  the  strength  either  of  the  League's 
position  or  of  its  resources.  Other  reports 
represent  him  as  being  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  temporary 
guarantees  from  Great  Britain  and  Uie 
United  States  to  France.  We  cannot 
afford  to  depend  upon  reports  pro  and 
con.  The  i^eople  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  associated  nations  ought  to 
be  8©igittefecthis  point  Are  the  sentrie 
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around  the  prisoner's  place  of  confinement 
well  placed,  and  are  their  arms  going  to 
be  sufficient  and  quickly  available?  This 
18  not  a  question  of  this  year  or  this  dec- 
ade. It  is  a  question  to  be  settled  now 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  prison 
walls  are  to  be  the  military  frontiers  of 
France ;  and  the  sentries  stationed  near- 
est to  the  prisoner's  possible  place  of  exit 
are  to  be  the  French  people.  It  is  France 
that  most  needs  protection,  and  it  is  the 
French  who  have  had  the  bitterest  expe- 
rience of  the  crimes  for  which  the  pris- 
cmer  is  restrained.  We  in  America  can 
a£Ford  to  be  careless,  indifferent,  uncon- 
cerned, and  rather  superior  to  dread  of 
possible  danger  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider only  our  own  safety ;  but  if  we  are 
to  l>c  actuated  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
those  who  have  saved  us  from  the  deso- 
lating touch  of  war  on  our  own  land,  if 
we  are  to  take  counsel  of  those  who  know 
more  of  the  inferno  which  the  Boche  has 
brought  upon  the  earth  than  we  do,  we 
must  not  be  indifferent,  cai'eless,  or  con- 
descending. We  must  make  sure  that  the 
provisions  for  saf^^rding  the  world  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  years  from  now  are 
not  so  defective  that  some  day  our  chil- 
dren, or  our  children's  children,  will 
condemn  us  for  our  blindness  and  our  cal- 
lousness to  the  warnings  which  the  Ger- 
mans' closest  neighbors  have  given  us. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  experiment, 
one  which  millions  are  anxiously  hopi)ig 
will  prove  successfuL  All  the  more  is  it 
ueeessary  to  see  that  nothing  is  left  un- 
done which  will  save  that  experiment 
from  failure  when  the  test  eomes.  The 
efficacy  of  a  League  of  Nations,  moreover, 
will  depend  not  merely  upon  its  resources 
in  men  and  material,  but  even  more  upon 
the  unity  of  spirit  among  its  members. 
Has  the  process  by  which  this  treaty  has 
been  evolved  created  that  spirit  of  unity  ? 
I>o  the  terms  of  the  treaty  tend  to. pre- 
serve that  spirit  of  unity  ?  There  is  need 
for  assurance  on  this  point  Certainly 
when  we  read  of  demonstrations  in  Rome 
against  President  Wilson  and  in  Tokyo 
against  Americ^ans;  when  we  receive 
despatches  reporting  the  complaints  in 
Italian  papers  against  America's  inter- 
ference in  the  Adriatic,  in  Japanese 
papers  against  America's  interference  in 
the  Orient,  in  British  papers  against 
America's  interference  in  Ireland,  in 
French  papers  agauist  America's  inter- 
ference in  the  arrangements  for  the  Saar 
Valley,  whether  the  complaints  are  just 
or  not,  it  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  ex- 
amine with  care  the  document  that  has 
led  to  these  displays  of  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  our  friends  and  to  see  whether 
there  are  in  that  Treaty  elements  of  dis- 
unity and  antagonisms.  If  there  are,  we 
must  see  that  those  elements  are  dim- 
inated,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  interna- 
tional oo-9p«ration,  no  matter  bow  elab--. 
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orate  the  machinery  may  be,  if  there  is 
not  the  force  of  a  common  sentiment  and 
a  common  purpose  an4  mutual  confidence 
to  make  it  operative. 

(2)  Has  the  weakening  of  the  offender 
been  adequately  secured?  For  the  time 
being,  yes.  There  is  no  well-founded  fear 
that  he  will  break  his  bonds  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  But  his  potential  strength 
is  far  from  being  impaired. 

In  order  to  understand  what  our  task 
is  in  the  making  of  peace  we  must  keep 
fresh  in  our  memory  what  Prussia  has 
done  in  the  making  of  war. 

From  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
dominions  of  the  Hohenzollems  consisted 
of  a  small  territory  surrounding  Berlin, 
Prussia  has  been  a  menace  to  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  It  was  Napoleon  who  said, 
we  believe,  that  Prussia  was  hatched 
from  a  cannon  ball.  Bit  by  bit,  through 
the  use  of  the  mailed  fist,  Prussia  con- 
quered and  subdued  her  neighbors,  till  she 
became  the  most  powerful,  though  the 
least  civil  or  civilized,  of  the  German 
states ;  then  she  proceeded,  by  a  policy 
carried  out  relentlessly  by  Bismarck,  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  what  we  now  call 
Germany.  The  Bavarians  and  Saxons  and 
other  German  tribes  disliked  the  Prus- 
sians, but  feared  them,  found  their  mili- 
tary might  a  bringer  of  prestige,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  them.  First  awed  by  the  chief 
plotters  against  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
Europe,  these  other  states  finally  joined 
in  the  plot. 

When  the  war  of  1914  broke  out,  the 
conspirators  were  ready  to  put  their  plan 
through.  They  have  been  thwarted ;  some 
of  their  leaders  have  been  discredited  and 
overthrown;  but  the  states  and  peoples 
who  joined  themselves  together  in  the 
conspiracy  still  remain  together.  They 
number  nearly  seventy  million,  and  hope 
to  add  to  their  group  the  Germans  of 
Austria. 

When  a  body  of  citizens  unite  for  their 
own  welfere  or  for  some  public  good,  we 
encourage  the  association ;  but  when  men 
unite  to  murder  and  rob  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  together  bum,  rape,  destroy, 
devastate,  we  call  their  union  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  and  try  to  break  it  up.  We 
do  not  encourage  them  as  we  encouraged 
the  orderly  organizations  of  good  citizens. 
If  we  have  any  intelligence  and  power, 
we  bi-eak  up  the  conspiracy,  separate  the 
conspirators,  and  treat  each  one  in  the 
gang  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
guilt 

What'  has  made  Germany  a  world 
menace  has  been  the  power  of  Prussia 
first  to  dominate  materially  the  other 
Grerman  states,  and  then  to  dominate 
them  mentally.  An  obviously  intelligent 
policy  toward  Germany,  strongly  advo- 
cated during  the  war  as  well  as  since 
the  armistice  by  men  acquainted  with 
Enpopean   history,  w««ld   h.^^o  bisn  to 
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weaken  the  hold  of  Prussia  upon  the 
rest  of  Grermany;  to  hiesen  the  bonds 
between  Prussia  and  her  German  neigh- 
bors ;  to  encourage  Bavaria,  and  Saxony^ 
and  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden,  and  the 
rest,  to  revert  to  what  was  once  their 
spirit  of  independence  and  inoffensive 
peaceableness.  In8tead,there  is  every  indi* 
cation  that  Germany,  during  the  period 
of  the  armistice,  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  solidifying.  While  the  war  was  in 
full  blast,  during  <me  of  the  German 
retreats  a  Bavarian  officer  was  captured. 
He  was  asked,  *^  Are  you  Bavarians  not 
sorry  now  that  you  lent  yourselves  to 
Prussia?''  Andhisanswer  came  promptly: 
^Before  the  war  we  didn't  like  the 
Prussians ;  but  now  we  see  tiistour  fault 
was  that  we  were  not  Prussiaii;  enough." 
What  is  there  in  the  Peace  l^reaty  that 
discourages  that  view?  The  Allied  and 
Associated  nations,  as  they  are  meticu- 
lously called,  have  fedled  to  show  any 
far-sighted  policy  toward  Germany  in  the 
making  of  peace.  Whatever  policy  can 
be  discerned  from  watching  the  outcome 
of  the  Peace  G>nference  has  been  that  of 
trying  to  make  Germany  a  strong  nation 
— strong  enough  to  provide  a  common 
government  to  negotiate  with,  strong 
enough  to  make  it  comparatively  simple 
to  collect  money  and  goods  in  reparation ; 
and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying 
negotiations  and  collecting  as  mudi  of 
the  debt  as  possible,  the  Peace  Conference 
has  been  promoting  the  unity,  and  to 
that  extent  the  further  Prussianizatiou, 
of  Germany.  There  can  be  no  other  way 
of  German  unity  except  by  Prussianiza- 
tion,  for  three-fifths  of  the  Germans  are 
Prussian.  The  only  way  to  stop  Prus- 
sianization  is  to  discourage  German  unity, 
and  that  has  not  been  done. 

A  policy  toward  Germany  is  one  thing ; 
means  for  putting  that  policy  into  effect 
b  another  thing.  If  it  is  asked  what 
means  could  be  employed  to  break  down 
the  artificial  unity  of  the  German  Empire, 
it  could  be  replied  that  the  Allies  might 
have  said  to  the  Germans :  ^  With  the 
abdication  and  flight  of  your  Emperor 
your  Empire  is  gone.  It  was  his  dynasty 
and  his  Potsdam  gang  alone  that  held  you 
together.  We  are  going  to  deal  first  with 
Prussia,  and  we  shall  then  take  the  rest 
of  you  in  your  turn.  It  is  Prussia — away 
back  in  the  Brandenburg  era— that 
started  this  thing,  and  it  is  Prussia  that 
we  are  going  to  hold  as  the  head  of  the 
age-long  conspiracy  which  has  resulted  in 
this  war."  That  is  one  means  that  con- 
ceivably might  have  been  used.  Other 
means  could  have  been  devised  by  the 
men  of  ingenuity  and  resource  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

But  the  means  is  incidental.  The  chief 
thing  is  the  policy.  If  we  had  had  a 
definite  policy  of  encouraging  the  natural 
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should  faaveliad  a  divided  and  weakened 
Germany  to  deal  with.  We  could  have 
made  some  distinctions  in  mising  the 
blockade  here  and  holding  it  down  there ; 
we  could  have  apportioned  the  retribu- 
tion somewhere  according  to  the  measure 
of  guilt.  But  that  is  past.  We  did  not. 
Let  us  see  that  we  do  not  lend  ourselves 
in  the  future  to  any  x>^licy  that  would 
confirm  the  domination  of  Prussia  over 
Germany  or  would  promote  any  German 
unity  sustained  by  the  Prussian  spirit, 
leading  to  a  new  effort  by  Germany  imder 
Prussian  leadership  to  dominate  the 
world. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  GUILT 

But  there  is-  still  another  object  of  the 
victor's  terms  of  peace.  That  is  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
offender.  Is  there  any  change  yet  discern- 
ible in  the  German  mind?  We  see  none. 
This  is  what  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzaii, 
head  of  the  German  plenipotentiaries  aE 
Versailles,  said  in  his  address  to  the  men 
representing  the  victorious  nations : 

It  is  demanded  from  us  that  we  shall 
confess  ourselves  to  be  the  only  ones 
guilty  of  the  war.  Such  a  confession 
u\  my  mouth  would  be  a  lie.  .  .  .  We 
enerc^etically  deny  that  Germany  and  its 
people,  who  were  convinced  tiiat  they 
were  making  a  war  of  defense,  were 
alone  guilty. 

It  is  true  that  he  acknowledged  Ger- 
many's wrong  in  invading  Belgium,  but 
in  that  he  goes  no  further  than  Bethmann 
HoUweg  Imnself ,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  acknowledged  the  invasion  to 
be  a  wrong  for  which  Germany  would 
pay  in  money.  The  very  form  of  the 
confession  was  such  as  to  show  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  the  Germans  to  acknowl- 
edge the  heinonsness  oi  their  act,  as  if 
money  could  wipe  out  the  stain.  And  so 
far  from  acknowledging  any  special  guilt 
on  Germany's  part,  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
actually  presumes  to  suggest  that  some 
neutral  Power  or  iPowers  be  selected  to 
judge  between  Germany  and  her  judges. 
This  spirit  of  impenitence  is  recorded  in 
the  less  official,  but  equally  typically  Ger- 
man, utterances  of  Erzberger. 

In  answering  the  guestion  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  "  Globe  "  and 
the  Chicago  ^'  Daily  News,"  Herr  Erz- 
berger  denied  emphatically  that  the  pres- 
ent German  Government  assumed  any 
moral  guilt  for  starting  the  war  or  for 
inaugurating  the  submarine  warfare,  and 
he  added :  "  We  see  now  that  we  made  a 
military  error.  We  should  not  have  used 
the  U-boat  tmless  we  used  five  thousand 
U-boats  instead  of  a  few  hundred."  And 
when  the  representative  asked  him, 
"  Then  Germany  does  recognize  tte  fact 
that  in  some  way  she  lost  the  war?"  lie 
replied:  "It  was  not  a  military  defeat, 
but  a  defeat  brought  on  by  himger.    The 
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Grerman  armies  were  not  beaten.    The 
German  people  were  not  defeated." 

And  the  Germans  ibemsdves  as  a  peo- 
ple have  not  moved  perceptibly  toward 
acknowledgment  of  their  guilt.  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  who  like  .Kurt  Eisner 
acknowledged  the  g^ilt  of  the  German 
people  in  this  war  they  killed. 

Until  the  Germans  are  repentant  there 
is  no  trusting  them.  To  feel  secure  be- ' 
cause  they  are  for  the  time  being  rendered 
powerless  is  to  live  in  a  fo<d's  paradise. 
With  Austria  there  will  be  eighty  mill- 
ion Germans  in  Central  Europe — eighty 
millions  who  are  sorry,  not  that  they  dev- 
astated northern  France  and  raped  and 
burned  and  wrought  havoc  that  surpasses 
in  savagery  all  that  savages  ever  did,  but 
sorry  only  that  they  did  not  succeed,  that 
they  did  not  bum  and  rape  enough ;  not 
that  they  had  many  scores  of  U-boats,  but 
that  they  did  not  have  five  thousand ; 
not  that  they  used  poison  gas,  but  that 
they  failed  to  make  it  poisonous  enough. 
You  cannot  make  such  people  sorry  by 
encouraging  them  to  be  a  strong  democ- 
racy, or  by  encouraging  them  to  revive 
their  industries  that  we  may  trade  with 
them  or  collect  money  from  their  profits. 
When  the  Germans  were  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  could  make  a  peace  by 
negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  they  were  discouraged  from  be- 
coming aware  of  their  position  as  crimi- 
nals who  are  not  in  position  to  negotiate. 
When  they  were  aJlowed  to  surrender 
before  they  acknowledged  military  defeat, 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
opinion  that  they  could  wipe  out  their 
guilt  by  giving  lip  service  to  a  set  of  ab- 
stract doctrines.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
late  to  repair  in  part  those  errors.  We 
can  at  least  give  the  Germans  a  chance 
to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  evil  that 
they  have  done  by  enabling  them  to  see 
the  evil.  If  the  Peace  Treaty,  or  the 
Leagrue  of  Nations,  were  to  require 
every  German  youth  to  spend  the  two 
years  heretofore  required  for  military 
service  in  actual  labor  for  the  rehabilitar 
tion  of  France  and  Belgium  on  the  spot, 
the  coming  generation  of  Germans  would 
not  forget  what  their  elders  had  wrought 
and  would  come  to  hate  the  deeds  which 
entailed  the  misery  and  waste  they  were 
set  to  repair.  As  the  Passover  Feast  was 
a  memorial  for  the  Jews,  so  the  duty  of 
repairing  the  wrong  that  their  fathers  had 
wrought  would  beeomeamemorial  tothem, 
reminding  them  of  the  retribution  that 
follows  such  a  crime  against  humanity.  It 
would  not  be  economic.  Labor  of  that 
sort  is  not  efficient ;  but  Germany  has 
taught  us — at  least  we  ought  to  have 
learned  from  her — that  efficiency  is  not 
all.  There  is  a  moral  gain  that  ought  to 
be  wrought  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
which,  will  mean  far  more  for  the  future 
happiness   of    the   world  than    can    be 
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by  German  bonds. 

AMERICA'S  PART   IN  THE  PEACE 

The  Treaty  presented  at  Versailles  on 
May  7  was  drafted  in  secret  Open  cove- 
nants cannot  always  be  "openly  arrived 
at."  But  if  this  covenant  is  to  be  really 
open,  it  must  now  be  laid  open  to  public 
discussion  and  subjected  to  any  revision 
that  free  peoples  see  are  needed.  The 
obligation,  in  particular,  rests  upon  the 
American  Senate  to  scrutinize  this  treaty 
and  demand  clianges,  if  changes  are 
required,  for  the  wel&re  of  America  and 
the  world.  America  is  not  in  the  position 
of  Germany — of  being  required  to  take 
it  or  leave  it.  Above  all,  Ainerica  cannot 
afford  merely  to  praise  God  that  some' 
kind  of  treaty  is  drafted,  and  then  turn 
away  to  her  business  and  pleasure. 

For  a  journal  to  pass  in  review,  within 
a  week,  tfie  residt  of  a  Peace  Conference 
that  has  involved  the  labors  of  hundredii 
of  men  for  three  months  or  more,  and  to 
do  that  on  the  basis  of  a  summary  of  the 
Treaty  and  not  the  text  itself,  which  is  as 
yet  imavailable,  woidd  be  the  height  of 
presumptioi;.  We  do  not  need,  therefore, 
to  say  that  it  has  been  our  purpose  here, 
not  to  point  out  defects  in  the  Treaty  or 
to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  but  to  suggest 
that  the  Treaty  should  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  its  objects.  The  war  was  a  ¥rar 
of  pieoples.  The  peace  will  be  a  peoples* 
peace  only  as  the  people  keep  in  mind 
the  object  of  the  Treaty  and  understand 
the  general  effect  of  its  terms. 

When  the  text  is  published,  we  most 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  worthy 
of  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  necessarily  involves  compro- 
mises, and  compromises  are  never  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  Treaty,  therefore,  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy  everybody.  To  reject  the 
Treaty  would  be  to  incur  the  gravest 
responsibility.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
propose  amendments,  but  to  propose 
amendments  which  would  require  recon- 
sideration by  the  Peace  Conference  might 
involve  delay.  Although  delay  now  would 
be  better  than  disaster  twenty  years  from 
now  and  every  effort  should  be  directed 
to  preventing  such  future  disaster.  It 
would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  incur 
present  danger  unless  the  alternative  of 
disaster  is  very  dear. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, can  accompany  any  action  it  takes 
upon  the  Treaty  with  a  declaration  inter- 
preting its  action.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  Senate  formally  declare  in  acting 
upon  the  Treaty  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  proposes  to 
fulfill  to  the  uttermost  its  obligations,  and 
will  seek  in  every  way  to  retain  and 
cultivate  friendship  with  friendly  nations. 
especially  those  which  have  been  its  com- 
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lance  or  its  effort  to  make  and  keep  the 
Nation  strong. 

Only  by  bearing  their  part  in  making 
the  peace  will  tiie  American  pe^le  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  victory  that  has 
been  won. 


THE    SIXTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 

REASSEMBLING  on  May  19  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  call  issued  by 
President  Wilson  from  Paris,  Congress 
faces  a  task  as  difficult  as  any  which  con- 
fronted it  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Its  duty  will  be  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand,  Cong^ress  will  have  to  bcotr  its  share 
of  responsibility  in  the  re-establishment 
of  international  peace ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  have  to  institute  measures  of 
domestic  reccmstmction. 

In  the  making  of  peace  naturally  the 
Senate  will  have  the  foremost  place,  since 
the  Senate  is  the  treaty-making  branch 
of  Congress;  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  involved,  for  in.  the 
League  of  Nations,  aa  well  as  in  the 
special  arrangement  which  the  President 
proposes  America  should  enter  into  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  future 
security  of  Europe,  the  war-making 
powers  of  Congress  may  become  involved, 
and  in  those  powers  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  its  share. 

Not  less  important  than  the  duty  of 
passing  upon  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  measures  for  making  the 
Nation  as  strong,  efficient,^  and  free  as 
possible,  tliat  it  may  take  its  place  with 
honor  in  a  new  and,  we  hope,  better 
world  order.  America  i^  one  of  the  coun- 
tries freest  from  the  dangers  that  threaten 
the  peoples  of  Russia  and  Central  Europe. 
Nevertbeless,  restlessness  and  somethhig 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure  everywhere 
must  follow  such  an  experience  as  that 
of  this  war.  The  people  of  this  country, 
like  other  peoples,  have  found  new 
sources  of  strength  within  themselves. 
They  have  new  ambitions.  They  see  new 
possibilities.  The  first  duty  of  Cong^ress 
is  to  exercise  its  imagination.  The  hope 
for  die  future  lies  with  those  men  who 
can  see  with  their  minds  that  which  does 
not  yet  exist  and  can  draw  their  plans  to 
meet  what  they  see. 

There  are  pressing  and  immediate 
duties  tliat  are  obvious.  First,  of  course, 
is  action  upon  the  appropriation  bills, 
involving  more  than  four  billions  of  dol- 
lars, which  failed  of  passage  when  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congn^^ss  came  to  an  end.  The 
failure  of  these  appropriation  bills  created 
a  condition  that  was  practically  unprece- 
dented, for  the  Grovemment  faced  the 
coming  year  with  no  money  specifically 
authoraed  for  the  use  of  certain  great 
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departments.  The  special  session  to  which 
the  President  has  now  called  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress  has  been  necessitated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  for 
the  money  which  cannot  be  used  until 
Congress  authorizes  its  use.  Other  meas- 
ures introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  but 
unenacted,  require  action  now.  Among 
the  subjects  requiring  prompt  attention 
are:  the  so-called  reconstruction  legisla- 
tion, the  determination  of  the  railway 
policy  of  the  country,  the  decision  as  to 
what  to  do  with  our  newly  created  mer- 
chant marine,  the  question  of  immigra- 
tion, the  problem  of  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  rights  and 
needs  of  our  returning  soldiers,  child 
labor,  the  application  and  enforcement  of 
the  newly  adopted  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment,  and,  not  least  important,  the  old 
but  ever-present  need  for  the  adoption  of 
a  proper  financial  system,  including  a 
budget 

Tie  new  Congress  will  be  controlled 
in  both  houses  by  the  Republicans.  For 
eight  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
controlled  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  six  of  those  years  the  Senate. 
On  the  principle  of  not  swapping  horses 
when  crossing  a  stream  the  country  kept 
the  Democratic  party  in  power,  although 
far  from  satisfied  with  its  management 
of  certain  vital  questions  in  the  war; 
•  but  even  before  the  country  had  safely 
and' surely  crossed  the  stream  of  war  the 
horses  were  swapped.  The  Republican 
party  comes  into  power,  but  also  into 
grave  responsibility.  It  is  no  time  for 
party  politics ;  it  is  no  time  for  maneuver- 
ing for  future  position.  It  is  a  time  when 
men  must,  as  never  before,  act  on  the 
principle  that  he  serves  his  party  best 
who  serves  his  country  best.  It  is  a  time 
when  Congress  must  exercise,  not  only 
its  imagination,  but  its  patriotism. 


CHICAGO   AND   CITY 
PLANNING 

IT  is  said  that  an  enthusiastic  Chica- 
goan  some  years  ago,  while  making  a 
business  trip  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  met  a  distinguished  European 
archaeologist  and  invited  him  to  visit 
Chicago.  Said  the  American :  ^^  You 
ought  to  see'  Chicago.  It  is  only  fifty 
years  old  and  has  diree  million  inhabi- 
tants." The  archaeologist  replied  :  "  That 
does  not  interest  me  in  the  slightest.  I 
would  prefer  rather  to  see  a  city  three 
million  years  old  with  only  fifty  inhabi- 
tants." It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  a 
quarterof  a  century  ago,  when  the  World's 
Fair  of  '93,  the  most  beautiful  architec- 
tural exposition  of  modem  times,  was 
being  planned,  the  ideals  of  Chicago 
were  Youth,  Energy,  Bigness.  The 
World's  Fair,  with  its  wonderful  Court 
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of  Honor  and  its  still  more  beautiful 
lagoon,  started  the  thoughts  of  Chicago 
on  another  track,  and  its  ideal  may  be 
said  to-day  to  be  Maturity,  Efficiency, 
Beauty.  Up  to  1893  Chicagoans,  like 
most  Americans,  assumed  that  cities,  like 
Topsy,  just  grew,  that  creative  intelli- 
gence has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
their  development,  tliat  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  attract  a  big  population  by  holding 
out  the  opportunity  of  making  money. 
Let  them  work  feverishly,  and  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  build  houses,  stores,  fac- 
tories, stockyards,  and  railway  terminak, 
and  the  job  is  accomplished. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  advantage 
in  energy  and  youth.  They  enable  their 
possessor  to  catch  the  vision  of  new  ideals 
and  vigorously  to  set  to  work  embodying 
them  in  practical  results. 

Chicago  possessed  this  advantage. 
Having  been  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
richest  cities  in  the  country,  it  is  now 
ragidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent.  Its  conversion,  which 
cannot  tsjl  to  have  its  effect  on  other 
cities  of  the  country,  is  either  the  cause 
or  the  effect,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which,  of 
the  city-planning  movement  These  reflec- 
tions are  suggested  by  a  book,  ^^  What  of 
the  aty?"  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  has  just  come  to 
our  table.  The  author  is  Mr.  Walter  D. 
Moody,  Managing  Director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Plan  Conunission.  Mr.  Moody  de- 
fines city  planning  as  follows : 

City  planning  in  America  is  not  a 
mysterious  somethiiijgr  built  up  slowly  in 
the  minds  of  a  limited  g^up  of  archi- 
tects with  city-planning  aspirations.  It 
b  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
proposition  in  the  world.  The  planning 
of  a  city  means  making  it  what  we  would 
make  oar  indiridaal  homes — a  thin^  of 
order,  of  convenience,  and  of  attractive- 
ness. The  quickest  wav  to  bring  this 
about  is  to  get  the  people  truly  to  regard 
their  city  as  their  larger  home. 

The  volume  from  whidi  this  sensible 
extract  is  taken  is  a  history  of  the  city- 
planning  movement  and  its  accomplish- 
ments in  Chicago.  Not  the  least  interesting 
thing  about  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  profusely  illustrated.  Before-and-after 
pictures  are  shown,  pictures  of  the  ugly 
and  of  the  lovely  side  of  Chicago,  pictures 
of  designs  that  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
in  future  and  pictures  of  beautiful  spots 
and  arrangements  in  foreign  cities.  The 
book  is  not  technical.  It  b  human  and 
anecdotal.  We  hope  its  reading  will  not 
be  wholly  confined  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

To  this  sincerely  felt  tribute  to  the 
new  and  fine  spirit  of  Chicago  we  can- 
not resist  adding  the  observation  that 
no  one  need  be  anxious  lest  all  these 
fine  new  works  and  aspirations  are 
going  to  take  away  that  big-heartedness, 
genuineness,  and  naturalness  which  made 
the  people  ^.C^^^  ^cW^  f  ^ 
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in  the  days  when  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  city  was  something  of  a  horror  to  the 
eye. 

That  Chicago  has  not  altogether  lost 
her  love  of  size  and  quantity,  a  thing  that 
probably  acconnts  for  the  fact  that  she 
has  always  been  big-hearted,  is  indicated 
by  a  picture  in  the  volume  portraying 
one  of  the  new  constructions  in  Chicago's 
fine  city  plan.  The  picture  is  entitled 
"The  New  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  largest  marble  huUding  in 
the  world,  fronting  on  Grant  Park.*'  It 
is  rather  engaging  than  otherwise  to  find 
that  Chicago  still  looks  even  at  marble 
buildings  in  a  large  way.  The  worst  enemy 
of  real  aesthetic  advance  is  smallness  of 
view  and  affectation  of  manner. 

Gro  to  it,  Chicago.  In  this  work  of  city 
planning  you  are  not  only  helping  your- 
self, you  are  helpingthe  country.  Continue 
to  have  big  visi(ms  and  carry  them  out  in 
a  big  way,  and  help  some  of  us,  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  &ktigued  and  blase, 
to  remember  that  breeziness  is  <me  of  tiie 
qtialitaes  of  natural  beauty. 

MAKING    TEACHING 

EFFICIENT    AND 

PATRIOTIC 

A  GROUP  of  bills  relating  to  educar 
tion  were  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  which  recently  adjourned,  and 
are  awaiting  action  by  the  Governor  as  we 
write.  They  deal  with  ocmditions  which 
are  not  confined  to  New  York  State  or 
to  New  York  City.  Taken  together,  they 
aim  to  secure  adequate  pay  to  teachers, 
to  promote  Americanization  in  education, 
and  to  further  the  compulsory  continua- 
tion school  plan. 

Most  people,  we  imagine,  would  be 
decidedly  surprised  if  they  were  told  that 
New  York  State  is  surpassed  in  the  total 
amount  of  its  appropriation  for  school 
purposes  by  four  other  States  and  that  it 
is  ^rty-ninth  in  the  list  of  States  as 
regards  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  its 
appropriations  to  the  actual  wealth  of 
the  State.  These  figures  are  given  on 
high  educational  authority,  and  they  eer- 
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tainly  indicate  that  New  York  is  not 
overpaying  its  teachers  or  spending  too 
much  money  in  educational  work.  As  in 
all  other  States,  the  educational  situation 
in  New  York  has  suffered  because  of  the 
absence  of  teachers  in  war  work  and  the 
attractions  of  much  higher  pay  in  other 
vocations.  Yet  many  thousands  of  teach- 
ers have,  through  love  of  their  profession, 
kept  on  with  their  work,  and  in  most 
such  cases  there  was  no  lack  of  patriotism 
in  this  adherence  to  the  very  high  duty  of 
the  teacher's  field  of  work. 

The  possibility  of  securing  the  best 
educational  material  for  the  future  must 
depend  largely  upon  adequacy  of  pay. 
One  of  the  bills  to  which  we  have  referred 
proposes  that  the  State  should  fix  mini- 
mum salaries  for  all  the  cities  of  the  State, 
as  it  may  now  by  law  for  New  York  City. 
A  sub-committee  on  teachers'  salaries  re- 
ported to  the  New  York  Senate  that  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers,  that  this 
is  due  to  the  larger  salaries  paid  in  other 
vocations,  and  that  there  is  a  growing 
unrest  in  the  teaching  force.  One  result 
is  that  the  committee  found  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  New  York  City  more 
than  thirty  thousand  children  for  whom 
there  were  class-rooms  but  no  teachers. 
Other  cities  show  equally  deplorable  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Claxton,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  recently  said : 

Teachers  are  now  paid  less  for  their 
work  tiian  any  other  class  of  workers, 
and  the  increase  in  their  pay  in^  the  last 
few  years  has  in  no  wise  oeen  in  keep- 
ing with  the  increase  of  pay  of  other 
workers  or  with  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

While  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
anproximatelv  eighty  per  cent,  salaries 
of  teachers  have  increased  only  about 
twelve  per  cent  Many  of  the  better 
teachers  are  leaving  the  schools  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  men  and  women  of 
less  native  ability,  less  education  and 
culture,  and  less  training  and  experience. 
Mimy  of  these  places  are  not  filled  at  all. 

As  an  inevitable  resalt,  the  charfuster 
of  the  schools  is  being  lowered  just  at  a 
time  when  it  oueht  to  be  raised  to  a 
much  hi^er  standard.  The  only  remedy 
is  larger  pay  for  teachers. 

The  proposal  that  teachers'  salaries 
throughout  the  State  should  be  increased 
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by  an  aggregate  amount  of  five  million 
.dollars  is,  under  these  drcumstanoes, 
moderate  and  reasonable. 

Ex|ually  important  is  the  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  work  of  night  schools,  community 
schools,  factory  schools,  and  other  local 
efforts  to  Americanize  foreign-bom  citi- 
zens. Fine  work  has  been  done  in  iim 
direction  already,  very  largely  by  volim  teer 
effort.  The  second  bill  in  the  group  passed 
by  the  Legislature  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  divide  tlie  State 
into  zones  and  to  appoint  directors  and 
teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  promoting 
educational  facilities  for  illiterates  and 
non-English-speaking  persons.  It  carries 
with  it  also  a  provision  by  which  the  local 
authorities  and  school  trustees  may  make 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

The  SjTstem  of  continuation  or  com- 
pulsory part-time  schools  is  based  on  the 
fundamentally  democratic  principle  that 
the  State  should  provide  facilities  for  the 
education  of  every  child.  Now,  as  many 
children  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  become  wage-earners  be- 
cause of  their  home  conditions,  a  very 
large  number  of  them  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women  with  an  extremely  incomplete 
training.  The  general  plan  affords  an 
opportunity  of  part-time  instruction  for 
such  young  people  under  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Educar 
tion,  including  instruction  in  tlie  rights 
and  obligations  of  citizenship,  American 
history,  and  industrial  matters.  The  third 
of  the  bills  referred  to  provides  a  praeti* 
cal  plan  for  this  continuation  work,  both 
in  large  and  small  conununities,  and  re- 
quires the  attendance  of  children  betwe^i 
die  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  at  sudi 
schools  when  they  are  not  receiving  edu- 
cation otherwise. 

If  these  efforts  to  widen  and  better  the 
educational  system  of  New  York  become 
law,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  they  will 
provide  an  example  and  model  to  otlier 
States  of  the  new  plans  upon  which  the 
best  educators  are  moving  to  make  edu- 
cation reach  all  those  to  whom  it  is  due 
as  a  right,  and  to  instruct  them  not 
merely  in  ordinary  school  knowledge,  but 
in  citizenship  and  patriotism. 


HOW  WAR  PROHIBITION  WILL  BE  ENFORCED 

VIOLATORS    FACE  PENALTIES    UNDER   THE   WAR   PROHIBITION    ACT 

AND   LIQUOR  TAX    LAWS 


THE  newspapers  are  seesawing  be- 
tween statements  that  war  prohibi- 
tion can  and  cannot  be  enforced.  One 
day  they  state  that  if  Congress  does  not 
meet  and  nass  enforcement  legislation 
the  Act  will  be  a  farce.  The  next  day 
they  claim  that  thousands  of  spies  and 
revenue  officers  will  be  appointea  to  force 
the  country  into  bone-dryness  after  July  1. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  friends  of  the  War 
Prohibition  Act  believe  that  Congress 
will  be  called  in  session  in  time  to  enact 
an  adequate  law  enforcement  code  with 
up-to-date  law  enforcement  provisions. 
Congress  will  doubtless  be  m  session 
before  July  1.  If  the  liquor  interests 
carry  out  their  threat  to  violate  the  law, 
their  defiance  will,  probably  result  in  a 


more  complete  law  enforcement  code  tlxan 
might  otherwise  be  adopted. 

BNFORCEMENT  UNDEB   EXI8TINQ   LAWS 

The  present  power  to  enforce  the  War 
Prohibition  Act,  while  not  entirely  ade- 
quate, is  nevertheless  fedrly  effective. 
Liquor  dealers  who  violate  the  War  Pro- 
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nal  penaldes  of  war  prohibition,  but  all 
thepenalties  under  tfaie  liquor  tax  lawsw 

The  Federal  Government  requires  every 
person  who  makes  or  sells  alcoholic 
liquors  with  an  alcoholic  content  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  more  to  pay 
the  liquor  revenue  tax  as  a  retail  liquor 
dealer.  (Section  6,673,  Barnes's  Federal 
Code.} 

This  tax  receipt  planted  by  the  United 
States  does  not  give  to  its  holder  the 
right  to  carry  on  ms  business,  in  violation 
of  the  law.  The  courts  have  taken  tiie 
position  that  a  business  which  is  prohib- 
ited bv  law  may  be  taxed,  and  that  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  an  outlawed  busi- 
ness is  sometimes  more  efficient  m  sup- 
pressing it  than  statutes  makine  it  a 
criminid  ofiEense,  because  of  the  larger 
certainty  of  the  collection  of  the  tax. 
This  prmciple  was  upheld  in  the  follow- 
ing cases :  120  Tenn.  470 ;  82  Mich.  486. 
Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  taxation, 
said: 

One  purpose  of  taxation  sometimes  is 
to  discouraee  the  business  and  perhaps 
put  It  oat  of  existence. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
discussing  this  with  reference  to  collect- 
ing the  tax  in  a  State  where  the  traffic 
was  prohibited,  said  (6  Wall.  462) : 

What  the  latter  prohibits,  the  former, 
if  the  business  is  found  existing  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition,  discourages  by 
taxation.. 

The  two  lines  of  legislation  proceed  in 
the  same  direction  and  tend  to  the  same 
result.  At  this  time  the  Commissioner  of 
Inteoial  Revenue  has  taken  the  position 
that  he  will  not  sell  stamps  to  liquor  deal- 
ers who  propose  to  engage  in  the  traffic 
after  the  War  Prohibition  Act  goes  into 
effect.  This  does  not  prevent,  however, 
every  liquor  dealer  who  does  sell  in  vio- 
lation of  law  from  being  liable  for  the 
tax.  The  tax  is  laid  on  ute  traffic  wher- 
ever it  exists,  be  it  legal  or  illegal.  Sec- 
tion 3,243  of  the  Federal  Statutes  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  holding  of  the 
Fedend  tax  itself  gives  no  protection  from 
prosecution  under  the  criminal  laws. 

If  a  liquor  dealer  manufactures  intoxi- 
cating liquor  or  sells  it  or  removes  it 
witluMit  a  liquor  stamp  or  with  a  false 
stamp,  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,, 
with  a  money  fine  in  addition.  Removal 
for  storage  without  stamps  is  also  penal- 
ized, as  well  as  the  failure  to  make  a  true 
entry  report  of  liquors  manufactured. 
(See  Sections  3,340-4,  Federal  Statutes.) 

Persons  running  moonshine  stills  may 
be  arrested  by  any  marshal  or  deputy 
marshal  and  taken  before  a  judicial  officer 
for  triaL  This  is  provided  in  the  Act  of 
March  1, 1879. 

The  penalty  for  selling  liquor  without 
the  payment  of  the  tax  (found  in  Section 
5,141,  Barnes's  Federal  Code)  is  $1,000  to 
^,000  and  imprisonment  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  The  War  Prohibition  Act 
itself  carries  a  penalty  of  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  one  year  and  a  penalty  of 
#1,000,  or  both.  We  know  that  these 
penalties  are  provided  by  the  law>  but  the 


next  question  is,  *^  Who  is  authorized  and 
obligated  to  enforce  them  ?" 

DUTY  OF  OFFICEBS  TO  ENFORCE    CRIM- 
INAL ACTS 

We  have  only  to  study  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  find  that  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral officers.are  authorized  to  arrest  per- 
sons who  violate  Federal  laws.  Section 
1,014  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads  as 
follows : 

For  any  crime  or  offense  against  tlie 
United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any 
justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States,  or 
Dy  anv  commissioner  of  acircuit  court  to 
take  bail,  or  by  any  chancellor,  judge  of 
a  supreme  or  superior  court,  chief  or 
first  judge  of  common  pleas,  mayor  of  a 
city,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  miur- 
istrate,  of  any  State  where  he  may  be 
found,  and  agreeable  to  the  usual  mode 
of  process  against  offenders  in  such 
State,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or 
bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  tor  trial  be* 
fore  such  court  of  the  United  States  as 
by  law  has  cognizance  of  the  offense. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  process  by  which 
the  law  can  deal  with  the  possible  violator 
of  the  War  Prohibition  Act  from  the 
time  he  is  arrested  by  the  marshal  and 
taken  to  the  nearest  hearing  until  he  is 
sentenced  and  fined.  To  do  this  we  have 
only  to  study  our  Federal  Code. 

The  District  Attorney  is  bound  to 
prosecute  in  his  district  all  delinquents 
for  crimes  and  offenses  cognizable  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  civil  actions  in  which  the  United 
States  is  concerned  (R.  S.  771).  There- 
fore it  will  become  his  duty  to  prosecute 
violators  of  the  War  Prohibition  Act. 

It  is  the  duty  of  marshals  to  appoint 
deputy  marshals  and  to  command  all 
necessary  assistance  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  Here  (R.  S.  787)  we  have 
ample  authority  for  officers  of  the  law 
securing  all  the  assistants  they  need  to 
enforce  war  prohibition.  Section  1,111 
states  that  marshals  shall  have  in  each 
State  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  the  United  States  (R. 
S.  785). 

This  brings  us  to  the  Attorney-General, 
who  may  assign  any  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  take  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases. 

An  important  point  is  established  by 
Section  414  (Barnes's  Federal  Code)  whicn 
states  that  the  Attorney-General,  or  any 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
any  attorney  or  counselor  specially  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Attorney-General  under 
any  provisions  of  law,  may,  when  there- 
unto specifically  directed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  oonduct  any  kind  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings,,clvil  or  criminal,  including  grand 
jury  proceedings  before  committing  mag- 
istrates, which  district  attorneys  now  are 
or  hereafter  may  be  by  law  authorized  to 
conduct,  whether  or  not  he  or  they  be 
residents   of  the  district  in  which  such 

froceeding  is    brought   (Act  Jime  30, 
906,  c.  3,935,  34  Stat.  816). 
Having  seen  that  marshals,  assistant 
marshals,  district  attorneys,  the  Attorney- 
General   and    counselors   appointed    by 


him  are  responsible  for  bringing  the  law 
violator  to  justice,  we  now  oome  to  a 
consideration  of  the  power  of  the  Court. 

.  QFFICpaS^  AUTHORIZED     TO     HOLD     TO 

SECriTMX3f  OlT  yEAQE  AND  FOR  GOOD 

BEHAYIOb 

Section  270  of  the  Judicial  Code  (5 
Fed.  Stats.  Ann.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  2066j  pro*, 
vides  as  follows : 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
district  courts,  United  States  commis- 
sioners, and  the  judges  and  other  magis- 
trates of  the  several  States  who  are  or 
may  be  authorized  by  law  to  make 
arrests  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  shall  have  the  like  authority  to 
hold  im  security  of  the  peace  and  for 
good  behavior  m  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  ma^  be  lawf uUv  exercised  by 
any  judge  or  jusdce  of  the  peace  of  the 
respective  States,  in  cases  cognizable 
before  them.  (36  SUte.,lA63;  5  Fed. 
Stats.  Ann.,  2d  £d.,  p.  1056;  2  U.  8. 
Comp.  Stats.,  1916,  Sec.  1|247.) 

If  the  more  serious  threats  of  the  liquor 
dealers  are  carried  out,  this  section  may 
be  invoked. 

Liquor  dealers  will  not  have  an  easy 
road  to  travel  in  violating  the  Prohibition 
Law,  even  under  war  prohibition.  ^  It^  is 
expected  that  the  permanent  prohibition 
code,  to  be  enactea  by  Congpress,  will  fur- 
nish &  1920  model  of  efficiency  and  speed 
for  enforcing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  last  decision  oi  the  Supreme  Court 

fives  little  comfort  to  those  who  are 
oarding  large  quantities  of  liquor. 
The  construction  placed  upon  the  laws 
relating  to  the  liquor  tax  is  even  more 
strict.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  recently 
construed  the  Federal  Statutes  relatinpf  to 
the  liquor  tax  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  one  Saxon  automobile  carrying 
liquor.    The  evidence  showed  that  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  knew  nothing  of 
the  illegal  transaction.  The  Court  Faid : 
It  seems  to  us  tlie  statute  requiring 
the  forfeiture  is  explicit,  leaving  no  room 
for  construction.  .  .  .  There  is  no  limi- 
tation nor  exception  that  the  forfeiture 
shall  depend  upon  proof  of  fraud  in  the 
owner  of  the  conveyance,  or  on  any 
other  condition. 

The  Court  in  this  case  overruled  its 
former  decision  and  cited  in  support  of 
its  conclusion  United  States  vs.  Stowell, 
133  U.  S.  1. 

The  court  decisions  and  statutes  are  not 
holding  out  any  encouragement  to  Liquor 
Law  violators.  A.  large  force  of  officers 
connected  with  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment are  available  so  far  as  the  ille- 
gal manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is 
concerned  in  relation  to  the  Tax  Law.  The 
Justice  Department  has  an  efficient  force 
of  assistants  who  can  be  used  to  enforce 
the  criminal  laws.  In  the  olden  days  it 
was  said  that  ^^  one  shall  chase  a  thousand 
and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 
One  Federal  officer  backed  by  the  United 
States  Government  will  put  a  thousand 
bootleggers  and  moonshiners  to  flight 
after  tiie  National  Prohibition  Law  goes 
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into  operation.  Every  officer  of  the  law 
by  bis  oatb  of  office  is  obliged  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Every  citizen  by  the  terms  of  .his 
citizenship  is  obligated  to  do.  lik^swige. 
The  brewer,  distiller,  o^.h^qflegjter^  wb6 
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defies  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
laws  will  not  have  the  support  of  patriots. 
The  sentiment  against  this  outlawed  traf- 
fic will  grow  until  liquor  will  have  no 
more  standing  in  the  courts,  in  legislative 
halls,  or  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 
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has  slavery,  piracy,  dueling,  or  the  lottery 
traffic.  Liquor  is  dying  hard,  but  its  end 
is  inevitable. 

Wayne  R  Wheeler,  LL.D., 
Attorney  and  Oeneral  Counsel  for  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 


THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 


THE  terms  presented  by  the  twenty- 
seven  Allied  and  Associated  nations 
to  Grermany  as  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  make  peace  with  her  comprise 
a  volume  of  eighty  thousand  words.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  treatv  in  which 
these  terms  are  formulated — tne  longest 
treaty  ever  drawn — may  be  gained  when 
it  is  stated  thatit  is  approximately  a  third 
as  long  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  treatise  on 
^^The  State,"  and  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  Four  Gospels.  Simultaneously  with 
the  presentation  of  the  treaty  to  the  Ger- 
mans an  official  summary  6^hich.  would 
occupy  about  seven,  pages  of  The  Outlook) 
was  published  in  this  country.  From  that 
sunmiary  the  following  account  has  been 
condensed. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  Preamble  and 
Fifteen  Sections'. 

In  the  Preamble  are  named  the  twenty- 
seven  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  con- 
stituting the  parties  of  the  first  -j^stit, 
namely,  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium, 
Bohvia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  the  Hedjaz, 
Honduras,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,^  Panama,^ 
Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,.Serbia, 
Siam,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Uruguay.  ^  Of 
these  nations  the  first  five  are  described 
as  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  party  of  the  second  part  is 
Grermany.  Following  the  Preamble  come 
the  fifteen  Sections. 

Section  I  comprises  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Besides  outlining  the  general  duties  of 
the  Learae,  this  Covenant  specifies  cer- 
tain obUgations  tliat  the  League  will 
have  with  reference  to  enforcing  the 
peace  with  Germany. 

It  will  scrutinize  Germany's  observ- 
ance of  the  neutralized  zone  ; 

Will  appoint  three  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Saar  Commission  (provided^  for 
later  in  Uie  treaty),  and  oversee  its  regime-; 

Will  appoint  the  High  Commission  of 
the  free  City  of  Dtotsic  (created  by  the 
treaW  out  of  German  territory) ; 

W  ill  work  out  the  mandatory  system, 
and  act  as  the  Court  in  plebiscites  and  cer- 
tain designated  disputes  and  problems  ; 

Will  direct  intemi^tional  labor  con- 
ferences, etc. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  follows 
in  general  the  outline  heretofore  pub- 
lished, with  certain  changes  already  re- 
ported in  The  Outlook. 

Section  II provides  for  the  neio 
boundaries  of  Cfermant/. 
These  chang^es  in  boundary  comprise, 
among  other  things : 


The  cession  to  France  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine; 

The  cession  to  Belgium  of  two  small 
districts ; 

The  cession  to  Poland  of  a  great  terri- 
tory comprising  over  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand square  miles,  East  Prussia  remain- 
ing German,  but  being  isolated  from 
Germany; 

The  loss,  temporary  or  permanent,  of 
certain  other  territories  thd  status  of  wlucb 
is  to  be  determined  later,  or  to  be  inter- 
naticmalized. 

Section  III  makes  certain  pro- 

msions  involved  in  the  changes 

of  boundary  on  the  toesL 

In  this  section  Germany — 

Consents  to  abrogate  the  treaty  by 
which  Belgium  was  established  as  a  neu- 
tral state,  and  recog^nizes  certain  changes 
in  Belgium  which  mtve  been  made  or  are 
to  be  made  by  the  Leaeue  of  Nations ; 

Releases  the  Grand  Ihichy  of  Luxem- 
burg from  the  German  Customs  Union, 
and  abrogates  certain  rights  in  that 
Duchy; 

Agrees  to  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
fortified zone  extending  to  not  less  than 
fifty  kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine. 

Recognizes  the  moral  obligation  of 
restoring  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  the  fron- 
tiers as  before  1871,  and  agrees  to  certain 
provisions  as  to  citizenship,  public  prop- 
erty, the  exportation,  and  importation  of 
goods,  and  the  like ; 

Cedes  to*  France,  in  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  French  coal  mines  in 
northern  France,  the  full  ownership  of 
the  coal  mines  in  the  Saar  Basin — a 
small  but  rich  district  which  lies  north  of 
Alsace-Lorraine — and  agrees  that  tliat 
territory  shall  be  governed  by  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  (consisting  of  five  members,  one 
French,  one  a  native  inhabitant  of  the 
Saar,  and  three  representing  three  other 
countries,  other  than  France  and  Ger- 
many), with  a.  continuance  of  the  present 
basis  of  law,  and  with  certain  other 
provisions  as  to  religious  liberty,  local 
voting,  etc.,  for  fifteen  years,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  plebiscite  to  decide  whether 
the  people  wish  to  remain  under  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  establish  union 
with  France  or  with  Germany,  tlie  de- 
cision to  be  finally  made  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Section  IV  makes  certain  pro- 
virions  involved  in  the  changes 
of  boundaries  on  the  south  and 
east. 
Germany  recognizes  the  total  independ- 
ence of  German  Austria ; 


Recognizes  the  independence  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  the  frontiers  indicated  ; 

Cedes  to  Poland  the  territory  indi- 
cated, with  frontiers  to  be  determined  by 
a  Commission ; 

Recognizes  tihe  fixing  of  the  boundaries 
of  East  Prussia,  which  will  have  access 
to  the  rest  of  Germany,  promiseis  that 
German  troops  and  authorities  wiU  move 
out  from  certain  territories  where  the 
inhabitants  are  to  decide  their  all^^iance 
by  plebiscite^  and  cedes  the  northeastern 
comer  of  East  Prussia  with  a  view  to  the 
future  determination  of  the  nationality  of 
its  inhabitants ; 

Agrees  that  Dantsic,   tlie   heretofore  * 
German  port  on  the  Baltic,  will  be^  here^ 
after  a  free  citrjr,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  use  of 
Poland ; 

Agrees  that  the  frontier  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  (to  run  through  what 
is  now  Schleswi^-Holstein)  is  to  m  deter- 
mined by  popiuar  vote,  to  be  taken  in 
three  zones  successivelv ; 

Agrees  to  destroy  fortifications  in  the 
harbors  of  Heligoland  and  Dune ; 

And  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent 
and  inalienable  the  independency  of  all 
territories  which  were  part  of  the  f<Mrmer 
Russian  Empire,  and  to  accept  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Brest- Litovsk  Treaty  and 
other  treaties  made  with  the  Bolshevists. 

Section  V  com2}rises  provisions 

as  tp  German  possessions  out' 

side  oj  Europe. 

By  this  Section  Germany  renounces  all 
rights  and  titles  outside  of  Europe,  and 
undertakes  to  accept  whatever  measures 
concerning  them  are  determined  by  the 
4iye  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
nations ; 

Renounces  in  particular  her  overseas 
possessions,  undertakes  to  pay  damages 
sufiEered  by  the  French  in  the  Cameroons^ 
and  makes  other  agreements  as  to  Africa ; 

Renounces  all  privileges,  obtained  from 
China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising, 
accepts  the  abrogation  of  the  concessions 
of  Hankow  and  Tientsin,  and  renounces 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
China  certain  other  rights  in  China; 

Renounces  privileges  specified  in  Siam, 
Liberia,  Morocco,  and  Eg3rpt ; 

Accepts  all  arrangements  which  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  make  with 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria ; 

And  cedes  to  Japan  her  rights  and 
privileges  in  Kiaochau. 

Section  VI comprises  prorrisiotis 
as  to  military^  naval^  and  air 
JorceS' 
B^i$hiBe(S^reiP  Germany  agrees  to 
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demobilize  her  troopB  within  two  months 
of    die    peace,    reducine  her    anpy  to, 
100,000  men,  inclndingf  1,000  officers ; 

Agrees  to  the  closing  of  all  establish- 
ments for  manofaoturing  or  storing  arms 
and  monitions,  ^^  except  those  specifically 
excepted,"  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mann&ctore  or  importation  of  poisonous 
gases  and  analogous  liquids ; 

Agrees  to  alx>lish  conscription  and  to 
substitute  yoluntig^y  enlistment  for  terms 
of  twelve  consecutive  years  for  enlisted 
men  and  twenty-five  years  for  officers, 
present  officers  agreeing  to  remain  in 
service  to  the  age  of  forty-five,  and 
agrees  tlutt  practi^  v  no  military  schools 
or  military  societies  snail  be  allowed ; 

Agrees  to  dismantle  all  forts  within 
fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Ehine,  and 
not  to  build  anv  new  fortifications  there ; 

Agrees  to  the  execution  of  these  pro- 
visions by  Inter-Allied  Commissions  of 
'C'ontrol,  which  may  establish  headquarters 
at  the  German  seat  of  government  and  go 
to  any  part  of  Germany  at  the  German 
Government's  expense ; 

Agrees  to  demobilize  the  Grerman  navy 
And  to  reduce  the  naval  establishment  to 
six  small  battleships,  six  light  cruisers, 
twelve  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo-boats, 
and  no  submarines,  either  military  or 
commercial,  with  a  personnel  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  no  reserve,  under  vol- 
untary enlistment  on  the  same  terms  of 
service  as  for  the  army,  to  surrender  all 
German  vessels  of  war  in  foreign  ports, 
and  certain  specified  war-vessels  to  sweep 
up  all  mines  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Kdtic,  to  denolish  all  German  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Baltic  defending  the  passages, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  German 
high-power  wireless  stations  of  Nauen, 
Hanover,  and  Berlin  for  a  period  of  three 
months  after  the  peace  except  under 
supervision  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments,  and  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  fourteen  German  cables  will 
not  be  restored  to  Germany ; 

Agrees  that  there  will  be  no  armed 
German  air  forces  except  of  seaplanes 
retained  to  search  for  submarine  mines, 
and  that  no  aviation  grounds  or  dirigible 
sheds  be  allowed  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  of  the  Rhine  or  of  the  east- 
em  or  southern  frontiers,  that  all  manu- 
facture of  aircraft  be  discontinued  for 
six  months,  and  that  all  aeronautical 
material  be  surrendered ; 

Agrees  that  while  repatriation  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  and  civilians  is  to  be  carried 
oat  without  delay,  the  Allies  will  have  the 
right  to  retain  selected  German  officers 
until  Grermany  has  surrendered  persons 
guilty  of  offense  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  agrees  to  other  pro- 
visions with  re^:ard  to  prisoners ; 

Agrees  to  aid  in  the  identification  of 
burial-places,  etc. 

Section  VII  deals  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  war. 

In  this  Section  the  Allies  arraign 
William  II  of  HohenzoUem,  the  former 
Kaiser,  announce  their  intention  to  re- 
quest Holland  that  he  be  surrendered, 


and  state  that  they  will  try  him  with  fnU 
gqarantees  of  die  right  of  defense,  with  a 
view  of  vindicatinp^  international  obliga- 
tions and  international  morality. 

The  Allies  also  announce  that  military 
tribunals  (national  or  international,  as 
each  particular  case  may  require)  will  try 
persons  accused  of  violation  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war. 

Germany  agrees  to  hand  over  the  ac- 
cused and  all  necessary  documents  and 
information. 

Section  VIII specifies  at  length 

the  reparation   required  from 

Germany. 

The  details  even  as  compressed  in  the 
comparatively  brief  summary  are  too  in- 
volved to  be  recounted  here.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  nations  recognize  that 
Germaiiy  cannot  make  complete  repara- 
tion, but  she  is  required  to  make  compen- 
sation for  all  damages  caused  to  civilians 
under  the  following  seven  categories : 

(a)  Damage  by  personal  injury  to 
civilians  caused  bv  acts  of  war,  directly 
or  indirectly,  including  bombardmento 
from  the  air. 

{b^  Damage  caused  to  civilians,  in- 
cludmg  exposure  at  sea,  resulting  from 
acts  of  cruelty  ordered  by  the  enem^  and 
to  civilians  in  the  occupied  territories. 

{e)  Damages  caused  by  maltreatment 
of  prisoners. 

(d)  Damages  to  the  Allied  peoples 
represented  by  pensions  and  separation 
allowances,  capitalized  at  the  signature 
of  this  treaty. 

(e)  Damages  to  property  other  than 
naval  or  mititary  materials. 

(/)  Damage  to  cirilians  by  being  forced 
to  labor.  , 

{g)  Damac'es  in  the  form  of  levies  or 
fines  imposea  by  the  enemy.  , 

In  addition  Germany  agrees  to.  repay 
the  sums  borrowed  by  ^Igium  from  ner 
allies. 

In  order  to  carry  the  plan  out  there  is 
to  be  an  Inter- AlUed  Commission  which 
will  collect  the  ^yments  to  be  made  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  Within  two 
years  Germany  is  to  pay  one  thousand 
million  pounds  sterling  (15,000,000,000), 
in  either  gold,  goods,  ships,  or  other 
forms  of  payment,  making  other  payments 
later. 

The  Commission  (consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  with 
an  alternate  from  Serbia  or  Japan  when 
the  interests  of  either  of  those  countries 
are  affected,  and  representatives  of  other 
countries  present  when  their  interests  are 
involved,  but  without  voting  power)  will 
have  the  right  to  examine  the  German 
system  of  taxation,  will  have  its  headquar- 
ters at  Paris,  and  may  require  Germany 
to  give  guarantees. 

Germany  cedes  to  the  Allies  all  Ger- 
man merchant  ships  of  1,600  tons  gross 
and  upwards,  one-half  of  her  ships  be- 
tween 1,600  and  1,000  tons  gross,  and 
one-quarter  of  her  steam  trawlers  and 
other  fishing  boats ;  further  agrees  to 
build  merchant  ships  for  the  account  of 
the   Allies  at  the  rate  of  200,000  tons 


eross  annually  for  the  next  five  years : 
further  agrees  to  restore  sh^  taken  by 
Germany  for  inland  navigation,  and  aU 
this  for  the  ultimate  replacement,  ton  for 
ton  and  class  fordass,  of  all  Allied  mer- 
chant and  fishing  vessels  lost  owing-  to 
the  war. 

For  the  physical  restoration  of  the 
invaded  areas  Germany  undertakes  to 
devote  her  economic  resources.  In  doing 
that  she  will  be  required  to  replace  stolen 
animals,  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  manufac- 
ture materiak  required  for  reconstruction 
purposes,  **with  due  consideration  for 
Germany's  essential  domestic  require- 
ments.^' 

Germany  agrees  to  turn  over  a  speci- 
fied and  large  amount  of  coal  to  France 
and  Belgium,  and  other  materials,  such 
as  benzol,  dyestuffs,  chemical  drugs,  etc. 

Germany  renounces  all  title  to  certain 
specified  cables. 

Germany  also  agrees  to  hand  over  cer- 
tain literary,  artistic,  and  historical  pos- 
sessions. Ainong  the  most  interesting  of 
these  are  certain  paintings  to  Belgium, 
the  "  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman  "  to 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  *Hhe  skull  of 
the  Sidtan  Okwawa  '^  (of  East  Africa) 
to  the  British  Government,  certain  French 
flags  captured  in  1870-1  to  France,  and 
certain  astronomical  instruments  seized 
in  1900-1  to  China. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  deals 
with  certain  financial  matters  involved 
mainly  in  the  apportioning  of  German 
debts  to  countries  created  out  of  Grerman 
territory,  and  includes  the  requirement 
that  Grermany  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Allies'  armies  of  occupation. 

Section  IX  covers  a  variety  of 

agreemetits  for  re-estahlisning 

normal  relations. 

The  agreements  in  this  Section  deal 
with  tariffs,  shipping  rights,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  false  wrapping  and  markings, 
etc,  in  unfair  competition,  the  treatment 
of  nationals,  the  re-admission  of  Germany 
to  the  Postal  and  Teleg^phic  Conven- 
tions, and  the  like,  the  satisfaction  of  pl*e- 
war  debts,  r^^ulation  of  opium,  and  the 
property  of  r^igious  missions. 

Section  X  contains  certain  eco- 
nomic provisions. 

In  this  Section  rights  are  affirmed 
concerning  the  building  of  canals,  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  by  rail- 
way, and  the  use  of  rivers.  These  are  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Belgium  access  to 
the  Rhine  through  German  territory, 
allowing  passenger  and  freight  connec- 
tions across  German  territory  between 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  providing  for 
Czechoslovakia's  access  to  the  sea  (both 
to  the  Adriatic  and  to  the  north)  and  the 
equitable  use  of  the  Kiel  Canal  for  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Ger- 
many. 

Section  XI  pertains  to  aerial 
navigation.  j 

By  this  Section  certain  temporary  pro- 
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visions  are  made  for  the  rights  of  aircraft 
in  and  over  German  territory. 

Section  XII  has  to  do  with 
gtiestions  of  transportation. 
.  Various  provisions  are  made  for  the 
transit  of  perscHis,  goods,  ships,  carriages, 
and  mails,  for  free  zones  in  German  ports, 
for  the  internationalizing  of  rivers  and 
parts  of  rivers,  including  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine. 

Section  XIII  provides  for  in- 
temational  labor  organizations. 
An  international  labor  conference  and 
an  international  labor  office  are  estab- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  conference  is  to  meet  annu- 
ally for  the  drafting  of  conventions  and 
the  making  of  recommendations  on  labor 
matters.  The  international  labor  office  is 
to  be  a  continuous  body  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  Leagoe  of  Nations, 
for  the  purpose  of  odleoting  and  distrib- 
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uting  information  on  labor.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  conference  is  to  take  place 
next  October  in  Washington  to  discuss — 

the  eight  hour  day  or  forty -eight  hour 
week;  prevention  of  onemploynient ; 
extension  and  application  of  the  interna- 
tional conventions  adopted  at  Berne  in 
1906  prohibiting  night  work  for  women 
and  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches;  and  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  at  night  or 
in  unhealthy  work,  of  women  before 
and  after  childbirth,  including  maternity 
benefit,  and  of  children  as  regards  mini- 
mum age. 

What  might  be  called  a  charter  of 
labor  or  a  labor  bill  of  rights  is  appended 
to  this  Section. 

Section   XIV  contains    guar- 
antees. 
In  this  Section  are  contained  perhaps 
the   most  humiliating    portions   of    the 
treaty,  for  they  provide  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  German  territory  by  AUied  and 
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Associated  troops  for  fifteen  years,  with 
the  proviso  that  certain  portions  will  be 
evacuated  as  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
are  carried  out,  while  if  the  Reparation 
Commission  finds  that  the  conditions  are 
not  carried  out,  the  portions  will  be  re- 
occupted. 

Section   XV  contains   misceU 
laneotis  provisions. 

In  this  Section  Germany  agrees  t4> 
recogfnize  the  treaties  of  peace  which  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  make  with 
the  Powers  that  have  been  allied  with 
Germany ; 

Agrees  not  to  put  forward  any  claim 
against  any  Alliea  or  Associated  Power 
based  on  events  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  treaty ; 

And  accepts  the  decrees  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  prize  courts. 

The  Treaty  becomes  effective  in  all 
respects  for  each  Power  on  the  date  of 
the  deposition  of  its  ratification. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 

The  correspondent  who,  at  our  request,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  American  Legion  was  until  lus  recent  return  to  civilian  life 
a  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery,  U.  8.  A.,  and  was  a  delegate  from  New  York  to  tlie  Legion's  convention  at  St.  Louis.— The  Editors. 


"  T^HATS  the  most  satisfactory  expe- 

I  rience  V\e  had  in  two  years!'' 
exclaimed  the  man  in  civilian  clothing 
seated  beside  me  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus 
last  week,  where  was  organized  the  Ameri- 
can L^on,  the  name  adopted  by  formal 
vote  of  the  caucus. 

"What  is?"  I  asked. 

With  a  grin  he  indicated  a  uniformed 
brigadier-^fcmral  and  a  ccdonel  just  be- 
hind us,  obliged  to  stand  because  of  die 
lack  of  chairs. 

"  Two  months  ago  it  would  have  been 
a  nervous  shook  simply  to  get  this  dose 
to  a  B.  G.,"  he  explained.  "  And  now 
just  think  of  not  even  having  to  offer  one 
your  seat !" 

The  incident  echoes  the  spirit  of  that 
altogether  unique  gathering  of  world  war 
veterans  whence  sprang  what  has  been 
called  the  **G.  A.  K.  of  the  future,"  and 
which  actually  will  be  a  mightier  force 
because  the  boundaries  of  its  membership 
are  those  of  the  entire  Nation  itself . 

Rank  counted  for  nothing  at  St.  Louis. 
The  "gob"  was  <juite  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  the  adnural,  the  doughboy  as 
the  generaL  More  so,  indeed,  for  the 
gathering  leaned  backwards  in  its  insist- 
ence that  democratic  principles  <^  selec- 
tion prevail,  the  men  with  bars  and  stars 
on  their  shoulders,  with  notable  individ- 
ual exceptions,  being  actually  lees  influ- 
ential than  the  enlisted  men. 

The  presidiug  ofiBcers  chosen  were  a 
colonel  from  Texas,  a  Seattle  sergeant,  a 
New  Mexican  sailor,  and  a  youthful 
marine  private  from  C!onnecticut  Section- 
alism was  as  notably  absent  as  distinctions 
of  rank  or  dass.  Maine's  delegation,  for 
instance,  nominated  the  Texan  Chairman, 
with  Ohio  seconding,  while  the  State  of 


Washington  was  •vociferously  dejected 
when  its  nomination  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  of  New  York,  as  Chairman  came 
to  naught  because  ** young  Teddy"  de- 
terminedly refused  the  honor. 

**  Pep  "^  there  was  in  plenty.  The  en- 
thused spirit  of  America  in  arms  carried 
on  whole-souledly  into  the  walks  of  peace, 
auguring  great  accomplishments  for  the 
future.  T<>day  America's  veterans  actu- 
ally are  organized.  The  American  L^on 
is  a  thing  accomplished,  and  withm  a 
month  the  State  sulM)rganizations  will 
have  enrolled  perhaps  half  a  million  men, 
while  the  ultimate  roster  is  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  those  tHk)  served — four 
million. 

Four  million  voung  men  united !  Four 
million   men  who  fought,   or  sought  to 

Srhtf  for  American  ideals — men  of  the 
orth  and  South  and  East  and  West — 
fused  with  the  common  purpose  of  per- 
petuating those  ideab.  Tnily  an  inspiring 
conception ! 

In  Paris,  in  March,  the  first  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  the  American 
L^on  were  taken  when  delegates  from 
all  A.  £.  F.  units  met  in  preliminary 
caucus.  Then,  at  the  call  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Bennett  Clark,  son 
of  Senator  Champ  Clark,  came  the  or- 
ranization  meeting  last  week.  This  St 
Louis  gathering  formulated  the  primary 
points  of  pdicy  and  administration,  but, 
m  deference  to  the  men  not  yet  returned 
from  overseas,  refrained  from  choosing 
permanent  officers  until  the  November 
convention,  when  the  A.  E.  F.  will  be 
home  and  represented. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  wore  the 
uniform  between  April  6,  1917,  and  No- 
vember  11,  1918,  honorably  discharged 


or  digible  t  to .  honocable  disehargc  by 
Army  or  Navy  departments;  maybecome 
a  member  of  the  Legion.  Its  ranks  are 
also  open  to  all  American  citizens  who 
foup^ht  with  any  of  our  allies  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  Great  War. .  Em- 
phatically, conscientious  objectors  are 
excluded. 

"For  God  and  Country,"  says  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Legion, 
**  we  associate  together  for  the  following 
purposes:^  To  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  to  maintain  law  and  order  :  to 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  one-hundred-i>er- 
cent  Americanism ;  to  preserve  the 
memories  and  incidents  of  our  association 
in  the  Great  War ;  to  inculcate  a  sen.se 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation  ;  to  combat  the  autoc 
racy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses ; 
to  make  right  the  master  of  might ;  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  on  esuth ;  to 
saf^^uard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  d^oc- 
raey;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  onr 
comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness.'* 

The  dominant  note  ringingly  echoed 
by  the  thousand  delegates  was  uncompro- 
mising Americanism.  If  the  spirit  of  all 
the  men  who  served  even  approaches 
that  shown  at  St.  Louis,  America  in  the 
years  immediately  to  come  will  be  no 
pleasant  place  for  Bolshevism  or  any 
other  ism  which  spells  peril  for  democratic 
institutions. 

Consider  the  answer  given  the  Slinob 
delegate's  invitation  t^t  Chicago  j^y 
host  at  the  next  National  Convention. 
Even  after  the  special  committee  presura- 
ably  charged  with  the  selection   of  the 
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faVored  dty  had  approved  Chicago  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  situation  and 
transportation  and  hotel  facilities,,  the 
i*aucus  as  a  whole  flatly  refused  to  ratify 
that  approval.  Why  ?  JBecause  some  one 
asked,  "  Who  is  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  ?" 
And  to  clinch  the  matter  there  followed  a 
two-minute  whirlwind  speech  pillorying 
the  alleged  pro-German,  pacifist,  anti- 
Americah  ^^Burgomeister  of  Chica^, 
Mayor  Thompson.  In  a  welter  of  wdd 
approval  Minneapolis  was  eiven  the  meet- 
ing, and  Chicago  told  that  when  her 
sohliers  had  purged  her  of  her  present 
executive  the  Legion  would  proudly  meet 
there.  All  of  which  was  hard  upon  the 
loyal  soldier  of  Illinois,  themselves  out- 
spokenly opposed  to  Thompson,  but  well 
indicating  the  temper  of  the  meeting. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  Sergeant 
Jack  Sullivan,  of  Seattle,  for  the  depor- 
tation of  all  interned  aliens  and  those  who 
abandoned  their  first  citizenship  papers 
tio  as  to  avoid  military  service ;  and  that 
of  Major  Kiehard  Foster,  of  Kansas  City, 
demanding  investigation  of  the  discharges 
given  conscientious  objectors  and  other 
evaders — both,  of  course,  universally  a]> 
proved. 

Politics  were  tal)ooeil  from  top  to  Iwt- 
tom  of  the  caucus — if  it  had  a  top  or 
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bottom.  That  was  stressed.  Says  the  con- 
stitution :  "  While  requiring  that  every 
member  of  the  organization  perform  h& 
full  duty  as  a  citizen  according  to  his  own 
conscience  and  imderstanding,  the  organi- 
zation shall  be  absolutely  non-partisan 
and  shall  not  be  used  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  partisan  principles  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  candidacy  of  any  person 
seeking  public  oflBce  or  preferment." 

Any  who  feared  the  Legion  might  start 
out  as  a  vehicle  for  the  political  ambition 
of  some  man,  group,  or  party  was  pleas- 
antiy  disappointed.  Some  who  felt  that 
possibly  '*•  voung  Teddy  was  looking  for 
something  were  promptiy  disillusioned. 
Fpr  very  firmly  and  vigorously  Colonel 
Roosevelt  refused  to  accept  the  unanimous 
nomination  for  Chairman,  and  when 
elected  against  his  will  again  refused  to 
serve;  refusals  made  for  the  Legion's 
sake  in  the  face  of  riotous,  leather-lunged 
insistence,  because  he  realized,  as  he  told 
the  caucus,  that  no  slightest  pretext  must 
be  given  for  thinking  that  selfishness  had 
any  hand  in  the  organization's  inception. 
And  then  when  at  last  the  delegates  real- 
ized the  finality  of  Koosevelt's  decision. 
Colonel  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  of  Texas, 
Democrat,  was  elected  Chairman. 

Ahother  straw  indicating  the  drift — 
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which  was  no  drift  at  all,  but  a  full- 
powered  flood — was  the  constitution's 
stipulation  that  no  post  shall  be  named 
after  a  living  man,  an  intended  barrier 
against  political  misuse.  Then,  too,  unani- 
mously the  caucus  forbade  the  taking  of 
a  "  straw  vote  "  poll  of  the*  members  by 
a  St.  Louis  newspaper,,  so  desperately 
sincere  was  the  determination  to  keep 
the  Leon's  skirts  dean  of  possible 
political  misinterpi5etation. 

^^  What  was  the  most  notable  thing 
dqne?"  I  asked  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  the 
dose  of  the  caucus. 

"Turning  down  the  grab  for  extra 
pay,"  came  the  prompt  reply.  "  It's  some 
soldiers'  convention  which  carries  on  like 
tiiatl" 

Colonel  Roosevelt  referred  to  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  six  months'  extra  pay  for 
discharged  soldiers,  defeated  chiefly  be- 
cause Roosevelt  himself  echoed  the  spirit 
of  the  hour  by  declaring,  "  We  came  here 
to  put  8pmething  in  the  Government,  not 
to  take  something  away  from  it"  All- 
American  and  au  for  America;  non- 
sectional,  non-political;  and,  when  it 
came  to  sometning  for  itself,  unselfish 
too.  Truly,  some  convention  1 

George  Palmeb  Putna3I. 

£n  Koute  from  St.  Louis,  May  12. 


VENIZELOS 


KINGDOM-MAKER    AND    KING-BREAKER,     THE    FUGITIVE 
WHO    BECAME    A    GREAT    STATESMAN 


TWO   ARTICLES 

I-IMPRESSIONS  OF  VENIZELOS 

BY   MAJOR   CLIFFORD   W.   BARNES 

DEPUTY   COMMISSIONER,   AMERICAN   RED   CROSS   COMMISSION  TO  GREECE 

Venizelos,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Gi*eece,  is  believed  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  i^is^t  and  ablest  of  the  statesmen  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  treatinent  of  the  Greeks  by  Germany  and  her  ally  bu&aria,  cx>mbined  with  the  treachery  of  King  Constantine,  constitutes 
one  of  the  not  least  terrible  chapters  of  the  war.   In  a  communication  to  The  Outlook  Major  Barnes  says  : 

^  The  Bulgarians  were  not  slow  in  showing  their  German  teachers  what  apt  pupils  they  had  become.  In  tlie  cities  of  Kavala,  Drama,  and 
S«re8  tlie  fo^  supplies  were  couiiscated.  In  the  country  districts  the  Hocks  ana  herds  were  seized ;  and  then  the  entire  population  was 
placed  upon  a  starvation  diet  As  tlie  days  passed,  and  the  famine  grew  more  severe,  offers  were  made  of  work  and  food  in  Bulgaria  for 
all  able-bodied  men  and  women.  The  temptation  proved  too  great  for  some,  and  they  sold  themselves  for  the  cliance  to  live.  But  the 
majority  remained,  seme  thirty  Uiousand  in  Seres,  twenty-five  thousand  in  Drama,  twenty  thousand  in  Kavala,  and  in  the  villages  of  the 
Pangion  thirty  thousand  more.  ^  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  of  those  days,'  said  an  American  tobacco  merchant  of  Kavala.  *  In  tlie 
night  I  would  hear  people  moaning  for  food,  moaning  like  a  wounded  dog,  and  in  the  morning  I  would  find  them  dead  in  front  of  my 
liouae — ^men,  women,  and  children  who  had  crawled  there  hoping  for  food.'  It  is  fair  to  add  tnat  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  these 
American  merchants  aided  tlie  suffering  people  who  sought  their  nelp.  They  were  lavish  in  their  gifts  of  money,  but  their  own  supplies 
uere  doled  out  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  they  had  barely  sufficient  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

In  describing  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the  Greek  civilian  captives  in  Bulgaria  last  autumn  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  Major 
Dames  speaks  as  follows : 

*<  Thirtv-four  American  workers  were  c[uickly  located  at  various  strategic  points  along  the  railway,  and  this  staff  was  largely  increased  by 
Cjireek  helpers.  Box  cars  and  British  lomes  furnished  tlie  means  of  transportation  from  our  supply  depots  at  Kavala  and  Drama,  and  soon 
we  were  taking  care  of  thousands  of  refugees,  as  day  by  day  and  night  by  night  the  long  trains  of  box  cars  brought  them  from  the  various 
internment  camps.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  gladlv  tliey  endured  the  trials  of  their  dreadful  journey  because  their  faces  were  turned  home- 
wardi) — women  of  culture,  men  of  refinement,  children  delicately  nurtured,  all  packed  into  box  cars  which  bore  the  sign  <  Capacity  seven 
horses  or  32  men,'  but  which  they  crowded  to  the  number  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  One  car-load  which  we  counted  contained  one 
liundred  and  ten  men,  women,  and  children.  Many  found  the  joumev  too  much  for  their  strength.  A  sick  mother  arrived  one  day  with  two 
children  dead  bv  her  side,  and  from  another  car  four  men  were  earned  out  who  had  died  since  leaving  the  last  station.  A  well-built  man 
ctawled  painfully  down  from  tlie  train  and  started  for  our  group  of  workers,  when  he  was  seen  suddenly  to  totter,  and  just  as  our  aid 
reached  him  he  fell  forward  and  died.  Near  one  of  these  wayside  canteens  there  were  forty-five  crosses  in  place  last  Decemher,  and  there 
are  doubtless  more  now,  all  marking  the  graves  of  refugees  whose  bodies  had  been  taken  from  the  train  at  that  point" 

Major  Barnes  sa^s  that  "  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over  125,000  Greeks  from  Macedonia  were  transported  into  Bulgaria."  No 
wonder  that  there  is  to-dav,  as  there  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  cry  from  Macedonia,  ^  Come  over  and  help  us !"  This,  says  Major 
Barnes,  ^  was  the  crv  Paul  heard  uttered  by  a  man  from  Macedonia.  AAA  to  one  man  one  hundred  thousand:,  picture  them  bent  by  disease, 
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wasted  by  hunger,  standing  in  the  midst  of  rained  homes  and  a  devastated  country ;  then  hear  tlie  same  cry  from  their  lips,  and  you  will 
liave  some  conception  of  the  appeal  Macedonia  is  making  to-day." 

These  are  some  of  the  proolems  that  Venizelos  is  facing,  and  he  needs  all  the  help  and  sympathy  he  can  get  from  this  country. — ^Thr 
Editoes. 


AN  American  with  a  military  commis- 
sion who  spends  several  months  in 
Greece  and  then  meets  her  great  Premier 
is  pretty  certain  to  receive  at  least  three 
impressions  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos. 

One  is  obtained  from  the  enemies  of 
the  man  whom  King  Constantino  termed 
**  the  Aaron  Burr  of  the  Greeks."  These 
^^  Royalists  "  of  Athens,  regarding  America 
as  the  avenger  of  injustice,  are  very  de- 
termined tl^  no  American  officer  shall 
lack  any  details  of  this  ^'renegade's" 
numerous  crimes.  ^'  The  madman  from 
Crete "  is  the  expression  they  use  when 
reminding  you  of  the  revolutionary  expe- 
riences of  Venizelos  in  the  days  when 
Turkey  governed  the  island  where  he 
was  bom,  and  when  patriotic  Greeks  were 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  terrible  bond- 
age which  the  Powers  weakly  permitted 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  They  tell  you 
of  his  '^  mad  exploits  "  as  a  youth  heading 
these  island  revolutionists,  and  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  ^K)sed  as  "  Dictator  " 
in  some  great  crisis.  They  say  he  has 
been  a  "  traitor "  to  every  causehe cham- 
pioned.—first,  in  Crete,  where  he  had  no 
sooner  gained  control  of  the  Liberal* 
party  than  he  became  conservative ;  and, 
second,  in  Greece,  when,  having  saved  the 
throne  and  become  the  idol  of  the  Royal- 
ists, he  turned  against  the  King  and  be- 
came a  revolutionist  "He  is,"  they  affirm, 
"  a  supreme  ^^ist,  with  no  thought  for 
any  one  but  Venizelos,"  and  even  the 
men  of  his  own  party  who  differ  from 
him  "  are  ruthlessly  broken." 

When  such  statements,  properly  ampli- 
fied, are  made  with  an  eloquence  bom  of 
intense  hatred,  the  picture  which  they 
gradually  form  in  one's  mind  is  some- 
what Mfachiavellian  in  outline — a  face 
that  is  marked  by  a  foxlike  cunning, 
which  fascinates  while  at  the  same  time 
it  repels  ;  black  eyes  which  flash  with  a 
sinister  eleam  ;  tmn  lips  which  are  firm 
but  crud;  the  tyx>e  of  man  one  tries  to 
avoid. 

But  if  the  enemies  of  Venizelos  are 
numbered  by  the  hundred — which  un- 
fortunately is  trtie-^his  friends  are  num- 
bered by  the  tens  of^thousands,  and  a 
more  passionate  loyaltv  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. There  is  no  doubt  about  their 
determination  to  give  every  American  in 
Greece  a  "  true  impression "  of  their 
idol.  He  is  "  the  savior  of  his  country," 
they  affirm,  in  an  even  truer  sense  than 
we  can  apply  that  term  to  Lincoln.  The 
"  madman  from  Crete  "  takes  on  a  differ- 
ent aspect  as  one  listens  to  their  story. 
Bom  to  affluence  and  weU  started  in  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  he  sacrificed 
wealth  and  position  to  become  the  spokes- 
man of  the  poor  and  oppressed  m  his 
island  home.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  "  barefoot " 
party,  which,  under  his  wise  guidance, 
soon  gained  control  in  the  Cretan  Assem- 
bly and  passed  many  laws  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people.  It  was  a  fierce  and 
fanatical  majority  which  he  led,  a  party 


eager  to  crush  the  minority  and  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  all  who  opposed,  so  that 
it  took  no  small  courage  on  the  part  of 
this  young  leader  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  its  unfair  mandates  and  to  say  in  the 
very  hour  of  its  greatest  triumph : 

A  party  should  not  be  founded  merelv 
on  naml>ers,  but  on  those  moral  princi- 
ples without  which  it  can  neither  accom- 
plish useful  work  nor  inspire  confidence. 

But  it  was  surely  the  act  of  a  ^^  mad- 
man "  to  resist  with  armed  force  not  only 
Turkey  but  the  combined  Powers  of 
Europe,  to  raise  in  rebellicm  the  flag  of 
Greece  at  Akrotiri,  and  endure  without 
flinching  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Allied 
fleet.  So  one  thinks  until  he  hears  the 
sequel — how  this  act  of  herobm  opened 
the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  shameless 
cmelty  of  Turkey  and  at  last  won  for 
Crete  her  independence. 

Then  these  friends  tell  you  of  ten 
years  of  arduous  labor  spent  in  an  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  island  with  her 
mother  country,  when  diplomacy  was 
mineled  with  revolution,  and  Venizelos 
lived  for  months  in  the  mountains — a 
price  set  upon  his  head.  Many  of  his 
former  followers,  tempted  by  love  of  self- 
ish ease,  turned  against  him  and  joined 
the  enemies  who  sought  his  death.  One 
night  they  determined  to  assassinate  the 
man  who  refused  to  lead  as  they  desired. 
They  surrounded  lus  house,  which  they 
set  on  fire;  but  their  intended  victim, 
instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  left  the 
burning  building  .by  the  front  door, 
walked  straight  up  to  the  infuriated  mob, 
and  cried  so  that  all  could  hear : 

You  shall  not  force  me  to  fail  in  my 
duty.  History  shall  not  accuse  me  of 
being  a  traitor.  For  our  sake  Greece  has 
shed  its  blood  in  a  disastrous  war.  I 
shall  be  faithful  to  it  until  the  end. 

Then  the  awed  rioters  le);  him  pass,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  mountains. 

In  some  form  or  other  those  are  the 
words  his  friends  keep  repeating  all 
through  the  thrilling  story  of  this  man's 
life,  "  Faithful  untU  the  end."  Faithful 
to  what  he  felt  his  duty,  he  saved  the 
mcmarchy  in  its  moment  of  greatest  peril, 
won  for  the  princes  a  place  in  the  army, 
brought  Constantine  into  popular  favor 
and  gave  to  him  his  throne.  But  when 
the  King,  misled  by  false  advisers  and  a 
Prussian  wife,  refused  to  fulfill  his  treaty 
obligations  with  Serbia,  turned  his  back 
on  tne  old-time  friends  of  Greece  and  lent 
secret  aid  to  the  Central  Powers,  it  was 
not  as  some  Aaron  Burr  that  Venizelos 
fled  from  Athens  to  Salonika  and  raised 
the  flag  of  revolution,  but  rather  as  an- 
other Washington,  saying :  "  When  the 
Government  violates  the  rights  of  the 
people,  insurrection  becomes  for  the  peo- 
ple and  for  each  portion  of  the  people  the 
most  sacred  of  rights  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable of  duties." 

With  the  King  against  him,  ihe  Gen- 
eral Staff  his  enemies,  the  army  pro- 


German  through  the  most  skillful  of 
propaganda,  the  public  press  controlled 
by  Prussian  sympathizers,  and  the  Allien 
themselves  cold  and  distrustful,  only  a 
man  "  &ithful  to  the  end  "  would  have 
had  the  stupendous  courage  to  establish 
an  independent  Government  at  Salonika 
and  the  stead&st  patience  to  form  an 
ariny  from  the  untrained  followers  who 
gathered  there. 

"So,"  these  enthusiastic  friends  con- 
tinue, "  it  was  Venizelos  who  saved  tlie 
country  by  his  far-sighted  wisdom,  hh 
splendid  courage,  his  untiring  patience, 
his  unselfish  patriotism,  his  devotion  to 
duty."  But  why  go  on?  Is  the  man 
an  embodiment  of  all  human  virtues, 
a  militant  saint  without  earthly  passion, 
a  sort  of  spiritual  substance  with  an  un- 
canny power  for  righteousness?  Perhaps 
the  impression  one  gains  is  that  of  an 
austere  fanatic  of  the  John  Calvin  type — 
a  man  with  a  thin,  pale  face  and  a  tall, 
cadaverous  figure ;  eyes  that  are  large 
and  glowing  with  the  hidden  fires  of  a 
spiritual  passion ;  a  dauntless  will  mani- 
festing itself  in  every  movement  of  an 
altogether  striking  personality. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Peace 
Conference  that  I  met  Mr.  Venizelos. 
He  was  in  Paris,  staying  at  an  unpreten- 
tious hotel  far  removed  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  near  which  most  of  the 
national  del^^tes  had  their  headquarters. 
I  presented  my  letter  of  introduction  in 
the  morning,  and  was  told  by  his  secre- 
tary that  an  interview  would  be  granted 
that  afternoon  at  five.  When  I  entered 
the  long  bedroom  which  had  b^en  trans- 
formed into  an  office  for  the  Premier,  I 
saw  at  the  other  end  a  gentleman  of  me- 
dium height,  dressed  m  a  black  frock 
ooat,  standing  in  an  unconventional  man- 
ner at  the  desk  of  a  stenographer,  evi- 
dently dictating  a  letter.  At  t^e  sound 
of  our  steps  he  laid  down  his  notes,  spoke 
a  word  to  the  stenographer,  who  immedi- 
ately retired,  and  then  turned  with  a 
smile  to  give  us  a  hearty  welcome.  He 
has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  gracious  than  the  words 
of  warm  appreciation  with  which  be  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  coveted  of  thankinfi^  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  tfaroueh  it  the 
American  people,  for  all  the  kindness 
they  had  shown  to  Greece. 

Still  holding  my  hand,  he  led  me  to  a 
chair,  and  then,  seating  himself  near  by, 
he  asked  concerning  conditions  in  Mace- 
donia, from  which  I  had  recently  re- 
turned. Much  that  I  could  tell  him  he 
already  knew,  but  this  did  not  secun  to 
lessen  his  interest  in  my  recital,  and  the 
tears  which  sometimes  glistened  in  his 
eyes  and  his  frequent  exclamation,  ^  My 
poor  people !"  showed  how  easily  his  sym- 

fthies  could  be  stirred.  The  data  which 
had  obtained  relative  to  Bulgaria's 
treatment  of  the  Greeks  was  to  be  laid 
before  Secretary  Lansing  and  a  special 
committee  of  the  Conference^  and  I  was 
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eager  to  have  Mr.  Venizdos  suggest  the 
best  manner  of  presentation  and  the 
pomts  which  should  be  emphasized.  .  His 
reply  to  my  question  was  characteristic 
of  tlie  man  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  impression  I  was  rapidly  gaining: 
''Teil  Uiis  story  in  your  own  way  and 
place  the  emphasis  where  you  think  best. 
We  Greeks  are,  naturally,  considered  to 
be  prejudiced,  and  it  is  hard,  under  the 
circi^stances,  for  us  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
But  you  Americans  can  be  trusted  to 
give  an  honest  report,  and  all  that 
Greece  wants  to-day  is  justice." 

His  eyes,  which  are  large  but  of  a 
gentle  expression,  looked  straight  into 
mine.  He  wore,  as  always,  a  pair  of 
rimmed  spectacles  of  the  old-fashioned 
variety,  wnieh  added  to  the  fatherly  ap- 
pearance caused  by  his  white  hair  and 
gray  beard.  But  the  healthy  color  of  his 
somewhat  roimd  face,  the  smile  which 
plays  so  constantly  about  his  rather  full 
*lip8,  the  rapidly  changing  expresision 
which  responds  to  every  emotion,  all  this 


gives  one  an  impression  of  youth,  strength, 
and  buoyancy  which  might  belong'  to  a 
man  of  thirty  rather  than  fifty-five.  Mr. 
Venizelos  differs  from  the  ordinary  Greek 
in  using  few  gestures  when  he  speaks. 
His  English  is  excellent,  and  he  has  a 
direct  and  simple  way  of  saying  things 
which  adds  to  tiie  impression  of  absolute 
sincerity  that  his  straight  glanc^e  invari- 
ably makes.  In  all  our  conversation,  some 
of  which  touched  upon  the  paH  Greece 
had  been  led  to  plav  in  the  war  drama 
through  the  agency  of  her  great  Premier, 
there  was  never  the  remotest  trace  of 
egotism,  but  instead  a  self-elimination  and 
a  spirit  of  honest  humility  which  were  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  rare  in  the  world's 
leading  statesmen.  There  was  at  all  times, 
too,  the  most  engaging  frankness,  as  thfvt 
of  a  man  who  spoke  to  a  trusted  friend 
and  who  had  an  abounding  faith  in  the 
good  intentions  of  his  fellows. 

As  our  talk  progressed  there  was  no 
sense  of  hurry^  no  attempt  to  shorten  my 
stay  by  giving  the  impression  that  matters 


of  vast  importance  claimed  his  attention 
— a  trick  we  business  men  know  so  well — 
but,  instead,  a  hearty  cordiality  which 
made  his  words  ring  true  when,  at  part- 
ing, he  walked  hand  in  hand  with  lue  to 
the  door  and  expressed  regret  that  our 
interview  was  ended. 

As  I  thought  it  all  over  afterwards^  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  man  and  Lincoln, 
despite  differences  in  training  arid  experi- 
ence, had  very  much  in  common,  iooth 
were  honest,  simple,  and  straightforward 
in  thought  and  word ;  both  were  statesmen 
of  far-sighted  vision  who  could  compromise 
a  present  advantage  for  a  future  good ; 
both  were  frank  and  trustful  in  dealing 
with  their  fellow-men ;  both  suffered  the 
most  bitter  persecution  for,  their  coun- 
try's sake,  and  did  it  with  a  smile  ;  both 
possessed  extraordinary  patience  com- 
bined with  fearless  courage;  and  the 
words  I  have  quoted  from  Venizelos 
are  strikingly  characteristic  of  Lincoln : 
''You  shall  not  force  me  to  fail  in  ray 
duty.  I  shall  l>e  faithful  until  the  end." 
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TURKEY  is  too,  thoroughly  broken 
up  by  the  war  ever  to  make  trouble 
in  the  family  of  nations  again.  But  Bul- 
garia, although  beaten,  is  still  filled  with 
the  Prussian  spirit,  and  Bulgaria  must  be 
closely  watched.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Eleuuierios  Venizelos,  the  great  states- 
man' and  Premier  of  Greece,  by  many 
competent  critics  considered  to  be  the 
most  astute  statesman  in  Europe  to-day. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  see  tiie  Greek 
Premier  in  his  Paris  hotel.  He  seems  to 
be  standing  the  strain  of  >,the  Peace  Con- 
ference better  than  many  of  his  distin- 
guished colleagues.  His  complexion  is 
clear,  his  ey^  bright.  Although  my  inter- 
view was  the  l^st  event  on  a  long  pro- 
gramme, hi^  manner  waa  as  animated 
and  his  voice  as  resonant  as  if  he  were 
just  b^inning  his  long  day  instead  of 
ending  it. 

We  talked  first  about  the  territory 
Greece  claims  in  Asia  Minor. 

''  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  award- 
ing of  this  territory  to  Greece  will  lead 
to  a  future  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey?"  I  asked  the  Premier. 

^^  Not  the  slightest,"  he  answered, 
promptly.  "No  one  need  fear  Turkey 
any  more.  She  will  be  too  weak  to  make 
any  more  trouble.  Turkey  will  be  power- 
less to  attack  Greece  or  any  other  state 
of  any  importance  whatsoever.  The  Sick 
^lan  of  Europe  is  in  his  grave. 

'^  But  if  you  shoidd  ask  me  the  same 
(uiestion  about  Bulgaria,"  continued  Mr. 
Venizelos,  "  I  would  answer  without 
hesitation  that  there  is  danger  from 
Bulgaria." 

"  1  ou  think  Bulgaria  is  not  thoroughly 
defeated,  thoroughly  chastened,  then, 
your  Excellency  ? ' 

"  Bulgaria  is  thoroughly  defeated,"  Mr. 


Venizelos  answered,  "  but  Bu)g:$^na  is  not 
thoroughly  chastened.  The  sam^rls  true 
of  Turkey,  but  Turkey  will  be  inno  posi- 
tion to  make  any  more  trouble.  Bulgaria, 
however,  might  go  on  a  rampage  again. 
Bulgaria  is  like  Germany.  She  nas  had 
a  good  beating,  and  one  that  she  will  not 
soon  forget,  but  she  is  still  filled  with  the 
imperialistic  Prussian  spirit.  It  ii^ill  be 
dangerous  for  other  nations  to  forget 
this.^' 

Mr.  Venizelos  stoppe<l  and  stroked  his 
beard.  "  When  I  say  that  Turkey  will 
not  be  dangerous,"  he  began  again, 
speaking  more  slowly,  "  I  am  assuming 
several  things.  I  am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  Greece  will  be  given  the  territory 
that  she  is  fairly  entitled  to  in  Asia  Minor. 
To  leave  Aat  territory  to^urkey  would 
not  only  be  an  injustice  to  Gre^»e,  it 
would  be  to  endanger  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  as  well.  In  the  vilayets 
of  Aidin  and  Brusa,  as  well  as  in  the 
independent  sanjaks  of  Ismid  and  the 
Dardanelles,  are  living  altogether  more 
than  a  million  Greeks.  They  have  lived 
there  for  three  thousand  years.  They  are 
skilled  workmen  and  brain-workers,  and 
they  are  the  intellectual  backbone  of 
that  whole  region.  They  support  in  all 
666  churches  and  652  schools,  with  91,548 
students.  If  you  add  to  thi^  population  the 
population  of  the  Dodecanesus  Islands, 
who  are  really  one  with  the  people  of 
the  mainland  in  both  a  geographical  and 
an  economical  sense,  you  would  have 
1,188,359  Greeks,  omitting  those  in  the 
city  of  Briisa  and  in  parts  east  of  that 
place  which  it  would  be  fair  to  leave 
within  the  Turkish  state. 

"  By  all  principles  of  justice,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  principles  expressed  in 
the  famous  Fourteen  Points  of  President 


Wilson,  the  territory  inhabited  by  these 
1,188,369  Greeks  ought  to  be  given  to 
Greece.  Ottoman  sovereignty  must  from 
now  onward  be  limited  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  the  Turkish  element 
is  really  predominant.  Remember  par- 
ticularly that  statement  in  number  twelve 
of  the  Fourteen  Points,  '  The  other 
nationalities  which  are  now  under  Turk- 
ish nde  shoiUd  be  secured  an  undoubted 
security  of  life,  and  an  absolutely  un- 
molested opportunity  of  autonomous  de- 
velopment. X 

^^It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Great 
Powers  will  permit  the  Turks  any  longer 
to  misgovern  and  tyrannize  over  these 
unhappy  Christians  who  form  niiques- 
tionably  the  intelligent  and  prodnetiTe 
portion  dt  tl|$h^wb^.  popukitiou.  Of 
course  we  would  be  willmg^  to  let  the 
Turks  use  Smyrna  as  a  tree  port  for 
their  inward  and  outward  trade. 

"  It  is  also  worth  remembering,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Venizelos,  **  that  the  Greeks 
who  live  in  Asia  Minor  form  the  purest 
ethnical  remnant  of  the  Hellenic  type." 

"  Next  to  being  awarded  this  territory 
in  Asia  Minor  herself,  what  would  Greece 
prefer  to  have  done  with  it  ?"  I  asked  the 
Preniier. 

"No  other  solution  is  thinkable,''  lit* 
replied,  emphatically.  "If  the  Great 
Powers  decline  to  award  that  territory  to 
Greece,  we  will  have  to  accept  their  de. 
cision,  but  we  would  dp  so  only  under 
protest.  Such  a  solution  woidd  violate  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  the  ideals  tiie  Allies 
have  been  fighting  for." 

It  had  been  reported  in  the  nevrapapers 
a  few  days  before  this  interview  took 
place  that  the  principal  objector  to  the 
awarding  to  Greece  of  the  territory  she 
claimed  in   Asia    Minor  was    America. 
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When  I  asked  the  Greek  Premier  about 
this,  he  said : 

^^  America  at  firsts  I  think,  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  wishes  of  the  Hellenes  living  in 
Asia  Minor.  Since  then  a  stream  of  reso- 
lutions and  requests  from  those  Greeks  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  mother  land  has 
poured  in,  and  I  think  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  on  this  point." 

I  asked  the  Jrremier  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  a  compromise  between 
Greece  and  Italy  in  r^^ard  to  the  Dode- 
canesus  Islands.  These,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  seized  by  the  Italians  from 
the  Turks  in  1912,  during  the  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Turkey.  At  the  time, 
how'ever,  the  Italians  in  official  proclamar 
tions  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  all  G  reeks 
except  for  a  few  Turks  in  Rhodes,  de- 
clared that  the  purpose  of  their  occupa- 
tion was  to  free  the  natives  ftrom  Turkish 
rule  as  a  preliminary  step  to  getting  them 
self-government.  Italy  has  since  then 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  give  up 
these  islands,  however,  and  by  her  secret 
treaty  with  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
of  April  28, 1915,  Italy  was  given  definite 
ownership  of  the  Dodecanese.  The  Greeks, 
claim,  Eowever,  that  this  secret  treaty  can 
and  ought^to  be  igfuored,  in  view  of  the 
change  in  fhe  war  aims  of  the  Allies 
brought  about  by  America's  participation 
in  the  war.  America,  it  is  understood, 
heartily  supports  the  Greek  demand  for 
these  islands,  and  England  and  France 
seem  not  inclined  to  consider  themselves 
irrevocably  boimd  by  their  secret  treaty 
witii  Italy,  now  that  the  dark  and  devious 
ways  of  the  old  European  imperialism 
are  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  democratic 
peoples  everywhere. 

My  (question  brought  out  quite^a  show 
of  feeling  from  the  Greek  who  through 
his  whole  life  has  been  leading  his  .peo- 
ple toward  liberty.  "Compromise?"  he 
d^nanded.  "  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
compromise  on  that  question,  where  right 
and  wrong  are  as  distinct  as  black  and 
white.  By  all  that  is  fair  Greece  is  en- 
titled to  those  islands.  The  population  is 
entirely  Greek,  except  for  a  small  cdony 
of  Turks  in  Rhodes."    - 

"  As  to  Thrace  and  Constantinople, 
your  Excellency,  if  Greece  cannot  Imve 
them,  what  does  she  think  ought  to  be 
done  with  them  ?" 

"  Regarding  Thrace  there  can  be  no 
other  possible  solution,  and  our  people 
there  greeUly  outnumber  those  of  any 
other  Christian  nationality.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  going  to 
be  given  Thrace.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  Turks  in  Thrace  sent 
copies  of  a  resolution  to  the  heads  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  to  myself  affirming 
that  in  case  they  cannot  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  Turkish  state  they  prefer 
government  by  Greeks  to  government  by 
Bulgarians ,  in  fact,  that  they  could  not 
tolerate  being  ruled  by  Bulgarians  under 
any  circumstances.  We  would  prefer  to 
have  Constantinople  under  the  Greek 
flag  also,  of  course,  but,  as  Constanti- 


nople is  the  center  of  an  international 
movement  and  commands  the  Bosphorus, 
we  will  be  satisfied  to  see  Constantinople 
controlled  by  a  mandatory  of  the  League 
of  Nations." 

"  What  Power  does  Gi'eece  prefer  as 
a  mandatory  for  Turkey,  and  wny  ?" 

"We  prefer  England,  France,  or 
America  for  that  job,"  answered  the 
man  who  has  been  fighting  Turks  since 
he  first  took  up  arms  against  them  thirty 
years  ago  on  behalf  of  Jiis  native  Crete. 
"  We  prefer  one  of  them  because  they 
are  all  strong  enough  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mission well,  and  because  each  of  them 
is  trustworthy.  France's  record  in  her 
colonies,  Engb.nd's  record  in  Egypt  and 
India,  your  record  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  prove  that  any  one  of  you 
can  be  trusted  by  weaker  nations." 

'^  You  would  not  object  to  the  United 
States,  then  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  we  would  warinly 
welcome  American  control  in  Turkey." 

The  conversation  then  shifted  across 
the  Bosphorus.  I  asked  the  Premier  what 
Greece's  attitude  would  be  toward  a  imion 
between  the  BulgariaQS  and  the  Jugoslavs. 

"  Of  course  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  union,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  it  is  very  imlikely  in  this  generation, 
or  even  in  the  next." 

"  But  I  have  heard  several  Jugoslavs 
speak  about  it  as  a  probability,  your 
Excellency." 

"Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  you  have  heard 
Croats  and  Slovenes  speak  about  it.  They 
did  not  fight  Bul^ria,  they  have  no  bit- 
terness for  her.  But,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  Serbs,  who  are  the  strongest 
element  in  the  new  Jugoslav  state,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bulgarians. 
You  might  as  well  talk  about  a  union 
between  France  and  Germany  as  to  talk 
of  uniting  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbs. 
People  don't  soon  forget  the  sort  of  things 
that  Bulgaria  has  done.   When  she  occu- 

fied  Greek  Macedonia,  she  carried  away 
20,000  Greeks.  Only  half  of  those  have 
returned  or  have  been  found.  What  has 
become  of  the  rest  ?  That  was  only  one  of 
the  things  Bulgaria  did  to  us.  Well,  she 
was  even  more  barbarous  to  the  Serbs.  I 
don't  think  you'D  find  Serbs  shaking 
hands  with  Bulgarians  for  a  while  yet." 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  what 
he  considered  were  the  prospects  for  a 
Balkan  union,-  Mr.  Venizefos  said : 

"  I  consider  that  the  prospects  for  a 
Balkan  union  of  Rumania,  Serbia,  and 
Greece  are  very  bright.  We  would  begin 
moderately  of  course,  with  a  defensive 
alliance,  and  then  would  gradually  tighten 
the  union  until  we  had  a  common  Minis- 
try of  Foreign .  Affairs  and  common 
tariffs  and  postal  union.  We  might  even 
have  a  common  general  staff  for  a  com- 
mon Balkan  army,  although  each  state 
would  keep  its  own  quota  of  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  the  others.  It  would  be  plainly 
imderstood  that  as  far  as  its  military 
purposes  are  concerned  such  an  alliance 
would  be  for  purely  defensive  ends.   We 


would  all  be  bound  to  protect  each  other 
against  outside  aggression,  but  if  one  of 
us  should  make  war  on  an  outside  nation 
the  other  Balkan  states  would  not  be 
bouud  to  assist  her." 

The  draft  of  the  Covenant  for  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  possible  for  purely 
defensive  alliances  of  smaller  groups  of 
nations  to  be  included,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  was  done  as  a  result  of  the  rep- 
resentations Mr.  Yenizelos  made  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  a  defensive  alliance 
among  the  Balkan  States.  According  to 
the  theory,  Bulgaria  may  be  admitted  to 
this  Balkan  union  later  if  she  behaves 
herself  and  proves  that  she  has  renounced 
her  ambitions  for  attaining  the  hegemony 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Yenizelos  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks might  join  this  Balkan  league. 
He  does  not  consider  the  Hungarians  as 
possible  candidates. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Yenizelos  which  he 
considered  the  more  dangerous,  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  new  strong  group  of 
Teutonic-Hungarian-Bulgarian  Central 
Powers  or  the  advance  of  Bolshevism  in 
Central  Europe,  he  answered  as  follows : 

"  Of  course  Germany  is  going  to  be 
strong.  That  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  she  is  going  to 
be  too  strong — that  is,  whether  she  is 

i^oing  to  be  so  strong  that  she  will  agahi 
eap  on  smaller  nations  as  she  did  in  1914. 

"  As  to  Bolshevism,  you  will  find  few 
Greeks  who  are  afraid  of  that..  Of  course 
we  are  in  a  fortunate  position.  We  are 
victorious,  and  Bolshevism  does  not  attack 
victorious  countries.  Then,  too,  Bolshe- 
vism  is  an  industrial  disease,  and  Greece 
is  mainly  an  agricultural  and  maritime 
nation." 

"  What  about  Bolshevism  in  Turkey  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  pure  camouflage  to  scare 
the  'rest  of  us, '  answered  the  Premier. 
"  Turkey  has  very  little  industry,  and  her 
whole  religion  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  anything  like  Bolshevism,  teacning, 
as  it  does,  unquestioning  obedience  to 
authority.  Bolshevism  in  Bulgaria,  too,  is 
mostly  camouflage,  for  Bulgaria  is  mainly 
an  agricultural  country.  But  Bolshevism 
in  Hungary  is  nothing  false.  It  is  the 
real  Bolshevism,  and  strongly  rooted,  for 
in  Hungary  the  people  who  till  the  soil 
do  not  own  it." 

The  last  question  I  asked  the  Premier 
was,  "  What  is  the  attitude  of  Greece  in 
the  territorial  dispute  between  Italy  and 
the  Jugoslavs  ?" 

"Neutral,  of  course,"  he  responded, 
"  but — "  (he  smiled  significantly  and 
said  no  more). 

Yenizelos  has  always  believed  that 
it  is  better  for  a  state  to  have  strong 
friends  on  her  borders  than  it  is  for  her 
to  extend  those  borders  in  a  way  to  make 
enemies.  Again  and  again  in  his  career 
he  has  shown  himself  willing  to  make 
concessions  in  order  to  keep  the  friend- 
ship of  neighboring  states. 

Paris,  April  10. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN   IN  THE  WAR 

BY   CAROLINE   DAWES  APPLETON 


TTT'ITH  thedeclafation  of  war  between 

T  T  the  United  States  and  Germany  the 
red  man  came  forward,  his  "  untutored  " 
energies  well  rallied,  his  priceless  battle 
lore  roused  from  its  long  lethai^,  and 
proffered  the  white  man's  Nation  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  his  own  national 
life.  Quietly,  beneath  the  dignity  of 
crested  plumes,  bright  war  paint,  ana  en- 
ahrouding  blankets,  the  chiefs  of  fourteen 
great  Indian  tribes  gathered  at  the  mighty 
council  fire  in  Washington  and  laid  meir 
services  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

The  significance  of  the  act,  which  pre- 
ceded even  the  advance  rumors  of  the 
draft,  was  remarked  by  some,  and  a  few 
private  and  personal  tributes  were  made 
to  the  tremendous  spirit  involved.  Al- 
ready known  as  the  "  vanishing  race," 
the  American  Indian  undertook  to  seal 
the  death  warrant  of  his  national  entity 
by  proffering  the  best  of  his  blood  and 
courage,  mentality  and  manhood.  Per- 
haps no  greater,  and  less  calculated,  sacri- 
fice has  been  made  in  the  great  war.  Its 
recognition  has  been  far  from  general, 
the  responsive  tribute  and  acclaim  sadly 
limited  in  scope. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Washington,  renders  unqualified 
testimony  to  the  selfless  devotion  and 
heroism  of  the  American  Indian  in  a 
recent  official  report.  Commissioner  Sells 
reopens  that  dusty  volume  of  American 
history  which  deals  with  the  native-bom 
red  man  and  adds  an  indelible  line  to  the 
long  list  of  loyal  service  he  has  rendered 
to  an  adopted  cause  and  flag : 

^^  I  regard  their  representation  of  nine 


thousand  in  the  United  States  camps  and 
in  actual  warfare  as  furnishing  a  ratio  to 
population  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  by 
any  other  race  or  nation." 

Of  these  nine  thousand,  nearly  eighty- 
five  per  cent  are  of  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  occupy  rank  in  nearly  every  ^rade  and 
branch  of  tbe  service,  from  their  natural 
sphere  in  infantry  and  cavalry  to  the 
dizzy  heights  of  aviation  and  the  techni- 
calities of  the  Signal  Corps.  There  have 
been  no  separate  or  segr^^te  Indian  or- 
ganizations, with  the  unofficial  exception 
of  "  Pershing's  Indian  Scouts,"  a  body  of 
skilled  Apa^es  and  Sioux  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  Generars  pimitive  expedition 
mto  Mexico,  and  who  have  rendered  brill- 
iant s<k>ut  duty  overseas.  Their  adroit 
tactics,  sense  of  strategy,  and  feats  of 
camouflage,  the  outgrowth  of  an  ancient 
training    in    the    science  of  war,   have 

f  roved  invaluable.  One  company  of  the 
42d  Infantry  is  composed  entirely  of 
Indians,  but  without  official  designation ; 
these  are  all  volunteer  Choctaws,  pre- 
sumably so  assembled  because  of  their 
intense  community  spirit  and  fraternal 
association  and  in  the  interests  of  that 
meclianical  unity  which  is  vital  to  success 
in  action. 

There  has  been  no  protest  or  complaint 
emanatinp^  from  Indian  sources  against 
their  tindistinguished,  unacdaimed  service 
to  the  country  which  is  by  heredity  their 
own  and  to  the  flag  which  is  theirs  only 
by  adoption,  and  that  adopticm  not  with- 
out painful  and  unpleasant  associations 
and  memories. 
Colonel  Henry  C.  Smither,  U.  S.  A., 


a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  for  manj 
years  a  valued  member  of  the  General 
Staff,  is  an  Indian,  and  jperhaps  the  most 
signal  figure  among  his  race's  trained 
fighting  men.  Colonel  Smither^s  profes- 
sional career  has  been  the  admiration  of 
mililjary  authorities  who  have  looked  for 
and  found  manifestations  of  his  striking 
ability  in  the  science  of  arms  and  war&ire 
in  the  ranks  of  his  less  tutored  racial 
brothers.  Although  by  profession,  and 
perhaps  by  instinct,  a  cavalry  officer. 
Colonel  Smither  has  served  with  the 
General  Staff  in  France  throughout  tins 
war. 

Carlisle,  the  famous  Indian  college,  has 
sent  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  men  to 
foreign  service,  among  them  three  yoiing 
officers  who  have  won  extraordinary 
renown :  Lieutenant  Benedict  Cloud 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Gustavus  Wdeh. 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Long 
Lance,  who  was  four  times  reported  dead 
in  the  annihilating  batties  of  the  ^  IVin- 
cess  Pats."  Pete  Garlow,  of  Carlisle  grid- 
iron fame,  is  in  tiie  Marine  Corps,  aa  is 
Private  Joseph  Oldshield,  a  graiidBoii  of 
the  famous  diief  Eed  Cloud. 

Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, raised  a  service  flag  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  stars,  and  a  small  school  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  sent  sixtyrtwo  volun- 
teers and  raised  $27,000  in  the  first  Lib* 
erty  Loan  and  another  thousand  in  War 
Savings  Stamps. 

But  these  figures  are  microscopic  in  the 
grand  total  of  the  Indians'  agieregate 
financial  sustenance  of  the  Unitea  otates* 
war  measures.  Commissioner  Sdls  esti- 
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mates  a  conservative  total  of  #15,000,000, 
or  a  per  capita  subscription  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  dollars,  to  the  Liberty  Loan. 

Jackson  Bamett,  a  member  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  individu- 
ally took  $660,000  of  the  second  issue  of 
bonds,  and  $175,000  of  the  third  issue. 
The  Osages,  who  are  the  richest  tribe  in 
the  country,  rallied  a  population  of  2,180 
and  subscribed  $226,000 ! 

The  poorer  Indian  tribes  have  provetl 
their  hereditary  pride  of  country  in  a 
thousand  ways,  ranging  f i*om  the  pathetic 
to  the  superb.  In  the  snake-infested  bogs 
and  swamps  of  certain  Western  sections 
Indian  lads,  too  young  for  enlistment  or 
draft,  have  g^ven  vent  to  their  passionate 
patriotism  in  the  perilous  service  of  gath- 
ering sphagnum  moss,  which  has  been 
found  of  unique  medicinal  value  in  the 
field  hospitals  of  France.  It  was  used  for 
sureical  pads  and  dressings,  and  was 
gathered  at  heroic  cost  by  young  embryo 
warriors  whose  grievance  was  that  they 
were  too  young  to  fight. 

The  women  have  toiled  untiringly  over 
farms  and  cattle,  and  have  found  time  to 
execute  complicated  beadwork  and  bas- 
ketry, rug-weaving  and  knitting,  the  sale 
of  which  has  netted  a  considerable  sum 
invested  in  bonds,  stamps,  and  war  relief 
work. 

Thus  it  has  been  also  with  the  food 
problems,  which  have  touched  the  vast 
corn-growing  regions  so  largelv  populated 
and  intensively  cultivated  by  Inaians.  By 
means  of  the  several  excdlent  publica- 
tions of  the  various  Indian  schools,  the 
food  needs  of  the  country  and  the  Allies 


have  been  made  clear  and  plans  have  been 
made  and  carried  out  productive  of  enor- 
mous results.  In  the  wheat  districts  of 
Montana,  where  the  Indian  population  is 
landed  but  not  wealthy  and  nearly  all  are 
fidl-blooded  red  men,  councils  and  meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  war  measures  and 
their  own  part  in  them.  Every  Indian 
who  had  a  growing  wheat  crop  donated 
one  or  more  sacks  of  grain  :  in  the  South- 
west sheei)-growers  donated  one  or  more 
fleeces  of  wool  per  man  to  a  speeilied  war 
relief  work. 

The  casualty  lists  bear  heavy  tribute  to 
tliQ  red  race,  but  not  without  reading 
between  the  lines.  The  tribal  name  has 
suffered  by  civilization. 

John  Peters,  for  example,  a  Menominee, 
serving  with  the  First  Engineers,  died  in 
France  from  wounds  received  in  action. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist,  the  first 
to  embark,  and  the  first  to  die ;  his  name 
was  among  the  fii*st  to  flash  from  column 
to  column  of  newspaper  casualty  lists 
throughout  the  country.  But  only  the 
Keshena  Indian  School,  in  Wisconsin, 
knew  and  claimed  him  as  a  ^^  son  of  that 
long,  unconquerable  line,'*  while  the 
squaws  of  Snawano  County  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  wailing  and  sped  the  war- 
rior's soul  to  the  Happy  Hunting-Gronnd. 

Private  Ben  Green,  a  Tuscarora,  of 
New  York  State,  fell  on  Vimy  Ridge ; 
and  the  first  Indian  killed  with  the  Cana- 
dian forces,  whose  Indian  fighters  are 
many  of  them  world  renowned,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron  Brant,  of.  the  Six  Na- 
tions,   a  direct  descendant    of    Joseph 


Brant,  the  great  Indian  military  genius 
who  fought  with  the  British  during  our 
own  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  fleet  Indian  messenger  of  bygone 
wars  has  never  been  adequately  sup- 
planted by  motor  cycle  and  tractor.  Indian 
scouts,  Pershing's  Apac^ies  and  Sioux, 
and  many  drawn  from  among  the  runners 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose 
pride  is  Tom  Longboat,  the  champion 
distance  man,  passed  through  shell  cra- 
tere  and  barl)ed-wire  entanglements  with 
that  lithe  ease  and  silence  vhich  have 
characterized  Indian  strategy. 

Floberth  W.  Richester,  whose  name 
lias  a  romantic  colonial  flavor,  lays  claim 
to  being  the  first  Indian  aviator  to  join 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  But  the  credit 
of  the  first  air  flight  of  an  Indian,  who 
thus  rendered  himself  akin  to  the  eagle, 
is  a  plume  in  the  head-dress  of  a  Black- 
feet  chief,  Two-Gmis- White-Calf,  of  the 
Glacier  Reservation,  in  Montana.  Chief 
White-Calf  won  the  privilege  in  contest 
with  Chief  Lazy  Boy,  of  the  Indian  police, 
and  presented  his  own  qualifi(*ations  as 
inherited  from  his  father.  Chief  of  the 
Piegan  Nation,  "  who  presented  the 
United  States  with  Glacier  National 
Park — and  was  not  afraid  to  die." 

During  the  fever  heat  of  war  prepara- 
tion and  sustenance  of  elaborate  war 
measures,  when  skilled  labor  was  re- 
cruited from  unexpecteil  sources,  Indians 
were  used  by  the  Government  in  practi- 
cal refutation  of  the  ^^  lazy  Injun"  stigma. 
Over  fifty  have  done  swift,  sure  work  at 
the  Hog  Island  shipyards,  and  many 
more  in  factories  and  munitions  pkmts. 


CHUCF  TWOOUNB-WHrrK^ALP 

Tbit  Blftokfeti  Chief,  of  th«  OImmt  Natioiua  Btrk  RMerTatioo  of  the  State 

of  Mootana,  wm  the  first  Anierioaa  lodiaD  to  make  an  air  flight 


CHIRF  KAOL£    UOR8K.  OK  SOUTUWESTERlf  ALA^A^ 

The  RpeechM  of  this  chief  were  effective  in  enlisting  a  large  number  of  recruits 

and  aiNo  siibfleqnently  in  proiuoting  the  sufceM  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
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JOSEPH    £.    OLDFISLD,    OF  THE    U.    S.    MARINE 

CORPS 

This  IndiaD  soldier  is  a  grandson  of  the  famous 

Sioux  chief  Red  Cloud 

handling  war  contracts.  One  large  motor 
firm,  overcome  by  its  amazement,  felt 
called  upon  to  write  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  formal  word  of  praise 
and  astonishment  that  ^^  the  Indians  em- 
ployed here  are  turning  out  to  be  first- 
class  men — and  steady  ! ' 

The  call  for  volunteers  "  for  dangerous 
duty  "  frequently  brought  from  the  ranks 
an  Indian  of  Carlisle  or  Ha^keU  training, 
who  set  forth  his  right  to  die  in  a  flow  of 
oratory  characteristic  of  his  race.  One 
described  his  claim  as  the  ^^  inalienable, 
unchallengeable  right  of  the  native  bom/* 
and  later,  dying,  refused  assistance  from 
the  rescue  party  and  demanded  the 
further  privil^e  of  dying  alone  and  un- 
molestea  I 

T^ese  reports  from  overseas  add  a 
vital  and  hitherto  unconsidered  note  to 
the  international  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion. While  the  Indian  nation  has  suf- 


PRrV  ATE  PETE  OARLOW,  OP  THE  U.  S.    MARINE 
CORPS 

Garlow,  who  was  the  famous  gridiron  star  of  Car- 
lisle, was  one  of  the  twoaoore  Indians  who  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  **  soldiers  of  the  sea '' 

fered  heavily  in  casualties,  the  Indian 
troops  still  overseas,  scattered  through 
many  divisions  and  withdrawn  from  many 
sections  of  the  western  front,  demon- 
strate a  remarkable  co-ordinate  ambi- 
tion. They  show  an  alert  interest  in 
foreign  anairs  and  conditions ;  they  are 
studying  foreign  systems  of  agriciutur^ 
and  the  intensive  economies  of  peasant 
life,  and  applying  the  information  thus 
obtained  to  an  ambitious  interpretation 
of  their  own  and  their  tribiu  future. 
They  are  not  only  acquiring  a  better  use 
of  the  English  language  but  show  marked 
linguistic  ability  in  learning  French. 
They  are,  furthermore,  becoming  actively 
conscious  of  that  pleasing  lack  of  race 
prejudice  which  is  a  generous  and  at  the 


FLOBERTH  W.  RICHESTER,  THE  FIRST  AHERICA2! 

INDIAN     AVUTOR     TO     JOIN     THE     LAFAYETTE 

ESCADRUXE 

same  time  profitable  characteristic  of 
France. 

.^  It  is  the  opinion  of  Indian  authorities 
and  students  generally  that  the  red 
man  should  return  to  something  more 
than  undistinguished  collective  acdaim. 
Broadened  by  travel  and  associations, 
reaching  upwaixl  from  tlie  groundwork 
of  education  already  established  at  home, 
the  Indian  will  scarcely  be  .content, 
though  he  may  be  silent,  to  return  to  the 
life  he  left. 

The  s^outeiinents  of  modem  warfart* 
have  not  been  .too  heavy  for  the  peace- 
softened  muscles  of  the  red  man.  But 
the  task  is  a  heavy  one,  the  load  a  dull 
one,  of  bread-earning  and  crop-producing 
on  the  arid  fields  and  sunburnt  wastes 
which  are  nearly  all  that  are  left  him  of 
his  royal  heritage  of  wide  rivers  swarm- 
ing with  fish,  black  virgin  soil,  and  forest 
lands  rich  with  deer. 


AFTER-THE-WAR  RELIGION  IN   ENGLAND 


AMERICANS  returning  from  Eng- 
land share  my  own  impressi<m  that 
death  and  pain  have  deepened,  not  de- 
stroyed, religioil  in  that  country — that 
the  war  has  rebuked  those  who  said  in 
their  hearts  that  there  is  no  God.  But 
the  undoubted  revival  of  faith  challenges 
analysis.  To  some  extent  people  seek 
comfort  in  the  external  The  pageant  of 
war  is  reflected  in  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies— in  impressive  memorial  services 
which  are  not  in  themselves  a  substitute 
for  individual  thought,  prayer,  and  piety. 
Many  soldiers  are  buried  in  nameless 
and  distant  graves,  and  women  therefore 
bring  flowers  to  the  local  Calvary,  where 
the  names  of  their  dead  are  inscribed  on 
what  is  in  effect  an  altar.  This  custom, 
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with  others  like  it,  awakens  sentiments 
usually  associated  with  Catholic  practice, 
and  some  devotions  even  in  Protestant 
churches  suggest  prayers  for  or  with  the 
dead.  ParaUel  with  this  tendency  is  the 
crusade  led  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who, 
having  himself  lost  a  soti,  joins  with  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  in  advocating  inter- 
course with  the  departed.  In  this  atmos- 
phere the  late  Mr.  Stead  used  to  work, 
and  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  his  recent 
followers,  true  and  sincere  inquiry  has 
been  embarrassed  by  quacks  and  fortune- 
tellers, especially  in  the  West  End,  where 
parents,  worldly  and  indifferent  to  religion 
before  the  war,  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  strain  of  seeing  tiieir  nearest 
and    dearest    in    deadly  danger.    They 


needed  resoui-ce  and  were  ready  to  find  if 
anywhere. 

The  yearning  for  religion  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  a  clear  conceptioo  of 
what  religion  means.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wdls 
has  discovered  the  existence  ai  the  Dvity 
and  congratulated  the  Deity  oft  thifi  in- 
teresting result  of  his  own  thinking.  In 
those  brief  but  beautiful  lyrics  whi^  so 
many  soldiers  wrote  before  tJiey  feU 
there  was  often  a  strange  and  wistful 
lou&'ing  for  God.  Men  have  valued  th« 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  they  have  not  accepted 
the  canteen  as  an  alternative  for  the 
Church.  Instinctively  thfey  know  that  they 
cannot  be  redeemed  with  eorruptibie 
things  like  tea  and  coffee.  Yet  the  British 
workman  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
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ntAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  ALEXANDER,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  DIVISION,  PREPARING  TO  LEAD  THE 

DIVISION»S  GREAT  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  MAY  6 
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VrrEKANS  OF  OUli   FORJ^IKU    WAJIS  eilEERINU  THE  YtJUNG    lii-Jii^K-^   v¥  'f*>IlAY 
These  Cml  War  rtstemtm  wera*  greatly  intpPB«te4  ^piictjutora  (it  th«  panwk>  of  the  Seventy-Hf  vf«titlt  Diviaioo  ia  Ni*w  York  I'ity  ou  lUt^  ('».   Ms^ay  Twtuntm  •*?  Um 

Wiir  are  n]l^'»  to  !»*>  ft<«^(^i>  m  fht+  ^itiitp 
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-TfJrOH    LUCK'    NO  SUCH  THING  T -THE   lilGHT  hPlurr  IN    A   WOUNHKI)  SOLDIKirS   GliEETINiJ   ON   HIS   imTHRX    HUMK 
TUls  yoimi^f  Mjlditfr,  Ctrtpoml  JoaepU  Schiefer,  of  J^i  Fmnd^^^  botli  hb  b^  in  tlie  Argon iit?  fehtintir.    Wlieii  lie    wa^  met  by  l»i**lpi^»t*  ^V  «£|i|*^  o«  Mf ' 

Arm  III  iu  b»a  Fninoiaijo,  lie  siiidn  lu  ftnawer  to  a  By^tipatlietio  cjiie»tion  ;   *' Totigh   Uwk?  No  sweh  thinij  !    I  wmiMn^'t  tAM^iH|ijj^t2l^  E^  WlxpllMM  |^ 

Yva,  I  aiw  goin^  baifc  ti>  my  old  jobi    1  wn^  n  l>ookke«|>er  before  1  entererl  tlie  Anuy  '*  CJ/ 


SAINT  JOAN  OF  ARC  ILLUMINATED  DURINQ  THE  VICTORY  LOAN  CAMPAIGN 
The  statue  of  Joan  of  Are  on  Riyeraide  Drive,  New  York  City,  was  brightly  iUmninatedf  as  shown  in  the  picture,  by  aearohlights  from  the  battleships  lying  at 

anchor  in  the  Hudson  River,  to  make  a  center  of  attraction  for  Victory  Loan  subscriptions 
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THE  OLD  ERA  AND  THE  NEW  IN  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Road-making  and  bridge-building  are  going  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  Goyemment  auspices  in  the  Philippines,  but  many  of  the  streams  still  have  to  be  crossed 

by  bamboo  rafts.   Bamboo  poles  will  support  surprisingly  heavy  burdens  in  the  water  ;  a  raft  will  easily  carry  an  automobile  or  a  heavy  cart.  The  road  shown  in  the 

piotnre  leads  through  the  sugar-producing  section  of  Occidental  Negros,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  3,000  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 


THE  NEW  BLSHOF  UF  THE  tiiauUJ>OX  GREEK  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA 

Bishop  Alexander^  of  Rodostoloa,  whose  picture  appears  above,  is  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Chnrch  in  America 


pTtm  tlluElritmi;  Service 

ISAfiURO  YAMAGATA,  ADMINISTRATIVE  CfflEF  OP  THE 
CHOSEN  (KOREAN)  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Yamagata  is  a  representative!  of  course,  of  the  Japanese  Government 
Korea,  which  has  hktely  been  much  disturbed  by  native  uprisinif 


MRS.  CHARLES  BENNETT  SMITH,  NEW  YORK  STATE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSIONER 

Mra.  Smith  is  New  York^s  first  woman  Civil  Service  Commissioner.    She  is  the 
wife  of  a  former  Representative  in  Congrress.   Her  salary  will  be  $4,000  a  year 


rC)  Underwood  &  Uiul 

CHARLES  KAPLAN,  POSTAL  CLERK:  DISCOVERER  OF  INFERNAL 

MACHINES  SENT  BY  MAIL 

Mr.  Kaplan's  vigilance  saved  many  persons  fromdeaih  or  mutilation  by  bombs 

addressed  by  Anarchists  to  various  prominent  men  throughout  the  country 
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rationalist.  In  talking  these  thin^  over, 
I  never  found  among  our  men  the  kind 
of  anti-belief  which  I  discovered  in  Polish 
Jews  and  Russian  refugees  who  used  to 
assemble  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  London 
and  other  university  settlements.  Among 
trade-unionists,  Bradlaugh  and  IngersoU 
had  few  followers,  and  Robert  Blatchf ord, 
of  the  "  Clarion,"  who  trietl  to  popularize 
their  revolt  against  the  creeds,  never 
founded  a  movement.  Men  were  ready  to 
say  that  the  churches  foiled,  but  they 
were  not  ready  to  add  that  God  and  Christ 
were  a  myth. 

Unlike  his  Continental  comrades,  the 
British  workman,  in  hij'  a^lcmg  stru^le 
for  a  more  abundant  life,  nas  usually  dis- 
covered that  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  could  most  fuUy  trust  were  Christian. 
In  successive  centuries  he  has  been  led  to 
greater  liberty  by  Wydiffe  and  Latimer, 
Uromwell,  Bunyan,  and  Milton,  the  Wes- 
leys  and  Whitefield,  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone, by  Ruskin,  Shaftesbury,  and  Kings- 
ley.  All  these  men  were  reared  on  me 
Bible  and  became  its  practical  interpre- 
ters. During  the  last  twenty  years  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  great  demo- 
cratic preachers  like  Dr.  Clifford,  the 
retiring  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  late 
Silvester  Home,  by  Canons  Bamett  and 
'  Scott  Holland.  Even  the  Catholic  Church 
had  Cardinal  Manning,  wliile  pure  evan- 
gelicalism vras  represented  by  General 
Booth  and  DwightL;  Moody.  ThewOTk- 
ing^en  absorbed  this- vatried  but  ^always 
reverent  teaching  of  social  and  religious 
truth.  From  such  seed  the  harvest  was 
the  most  remarkable  grov/th  of  Christian 
companionship  since  Methodism — I  mean 
the  Brotherhood  Movement. 

In  churches  and  chapels^  in  music  halls, 
3nd  any  other  convenient  edifice  men  met 
every  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  brief, 
bright,  and  brotherly  service.  There  were 
hymns,  solos,  prayer,  and  a  Scripture 
reading,  with  an  address  of  about  half  an 
hour,  and  the  meeting  was  usually  con- 
cluded within  sixty  minutes.  There  was 
no  questionnaire,  so  popular  in  the  Amer- 
ican forum,  and  the  speaker  is  usually  a 
lajrman,  though  clergymen  and  ministers 
are  not  excluded.  Each  Brotlierhood  built 
up  a  careful  membership,  with  a  visiting 
committee  to  call  on  the  absent,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  sobriety  the  crusade 
has  proved  its  redemptive  value.  The 
orchestra  is  un^id,  and  often  sounds  like 
that,  but  in  its  vagaries  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  free-will  service.  At  those  meet- 
ings the  aggregate  attendance  before  the 
war  was  about  six  hundred  thousand  men. 


Some  may  have  been  drawn  from  regular 
worship,  but  in  the  main  they  were  men 
who  would  not  have  gone  to  church. 

The  Brotherhood  strongly  favors  the 
under  dog.  There  are  collections  for  the 
distressed  in  Armenia  and  Belgium,  and 
in  certain  cases  the  families  of  strikers 
have  been  relieved.  Against  liquor  and 
vice  and  bad  housing  the  movement  is 
whole-hearted,  but  it  is  not  Puritan.  It 
adjourns  for  tea  parties  on  Sunday.  It 
enjoys  humor.  It  laughs  and  claps  its 
hands.  By  impenitent  conservatism  it  has 
been  denounced  as  political,  and  at  elec- 
tions there  is  no  doubt  which  side  it  takes. 
The  overwhelming  triumph  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  1906  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  c|o  the  link  established 
by  the  Brotherhoods  between  Labor  and 
iNonconf ormity — ^between  the  Manchester 
School  and  organized  trade  unions. 

The  Brotherhoods  were  decimated  by 
war.  Young  men  went  to  fight,  leaving 
old  men  to  discover  the  dulmess  of  life 
without  them.  In  the  British  army  church 
parade  was  still  compulsory,  and  a  certain 
outward  respect  was  paid  to  the  dignified 
and  beautiful  liturgy,  often  read  by  chap- 
lains under  dramatic  conditions.  But 
there  is  no  discoverable  drift  of  Britain's 
manhood  back  to  an  ^^established"  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  through  creeds,  catechism, 
and  litany  that  the  finglishman's  soul  is 
to-day  expressed.  In  the  Brotherhoods 
th«»  is  ^neither:; bl^sm  nor  hoky  eom- 
nramon,-  and  the  ritiml-  is  reduced  to  a 
hand-shake  and  «  slap  on  the  back.  A 
definite  church  membership,  as  under- 
stood, let  us  say,  by  Presbyterians,  is  not 
involved  in  attendance,  and  critics  all^^ 
with  truth  that  the  Brotherhood,  however 
usefid  in  itself,  does  not,  lead  men  back 
to  the  older  Christian  societies.  It  is  in- 
deed a  curious  blend  between  the  trade 
union  with  its  weekly  pence,  the  Gospel 
meeting  with  its  conversions,  and  the 
Quaker  service  with  its  lay  ministry.  As 
a  realization  of  "the  Bride  of  Christ" 
the  Brotherhood  must  be  pronounced  im- 
perfect, if  only  eecause  at  present  the 
meetings  are  usually  limited  to  men,  the 
women  assembling  separately  in  sister- 
hoods, though  in  fewer  numbers.  A 
church  is  not  complete  in  which  the  sexes 
are  separate  and  the  young  children  other- 
wise dealt  with. 

The  problem  before  the  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  of  Britain  is  to  associate  the 
Brotherhood  Movement  with  the  older 
forms  of  Christian  worship.  Here  are 
multitudes  on  Mars  Hill,  listening  to 
great  ai^iment.  Can  they  be  brought  into 


the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  without  provok- 
ing, as  Irophimus,  the  Ephesian,  did,  a 
riot  among  the  orthodox  and  the  priestly  ? 
The  Established  Church  has  a  Youn^ 
Men's  Society,  consisting  of  communi- 
cants, and  recently  the  reformers  of  the 
"  Establishment "  have  adopted  baptism, 
rather  than  confirmation  or  the  com- 
munion, as  the  basis  of  a  proposed  fran- 
chise in  Church  councils,  llenoe  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Gore  from  the  See  of 
Oxford.  As  a  High  Churchman,  he  in- 
sists on  the  strictest  spiritual  test,  and 
is  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  the  connection 
with  the  state  if  thereby  he  can  secure 
the'  unfettered  autonomy  of  the  actual, 
rather  than  the  nominal^'  worshipers  in 
the  Church. 

It  is  towards  Baptists,  Congr^^tional- 
ists,  and  Methodists  that  the  Brotherhood 
men  lean,  yet  here  also  there  are  difii- 
cidties.  The  schemes  of  Christian  reunion 
developed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  and 
others  do  not  include  reoogi^tion  of 
Brotherhoodsorany  other  purely  lay  effort. 
The  idea  is  rather  to  stiffen  up  Ceremo- 
nial in  Nonconformity  until  it  meets  the 
approval  of  Episcopalians,  just  as  Episco- 
palians stiffen  up  their  ceremonial  to  the 
level  of  Roman  Catholics.  With  ^vei-y 
such  turn  of  the  ecelesinstical  screw  the 
Brotherhoods  are  naturally  forced  towards 
the  Quaker  conception  of  religious  orders, 
and  in  past  years  the  brain  of  the  movement 
wB»^]skVgfAy  developed  in  ^^ adult  schools" 
inaugurated -by  the  Society  of^^Friends. 
Christian  reunion  would  prevent  over- 
lapping in  the  villages  ana  the  mission 
fidd  and  would  display  Christian  charity 
to  the  world.  But  reunion  with  Can- 
terbury and  Rome  does  not  mean  of 
necessity  reunion  with  Brotherhood  and 
the  more  democratic  forms  of  Christian 
effort.  i, 

At  the  adult  schools  jnen  talk  over 
passages  of  Scripture  and  discuss  modern 
or  personal  problems.  The  nucleus  of 
tiiese  groups  is  fairiy  orthodOtx^butralong 
the  fringes  a  wide  latitude  of  opinion  is 
allowed.  Still  further  to- the  left  we  find 
the  Ethical  Societies,  filled  with  sincere 
people  who  are  impatient  of  theological 
and  sometimes  of  the  usual  social  re- 
straints. An  interesting^Bubject  of  sp^u- 
lation  is  whether  the  Ethical  Societies, 
aroruing  freely  yet  constructively  over  the 
field  of  thought  and  economics,  will  be 
drawn,  irresistibly,  to  solutions  suggestive 
of  Christ's  authority.  They  will  never 
come  back  to  the  churches  as  organized. 
They  may  return,  imperceptibly,  to  tlie 
Founder  of  the  churches. 
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ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Wherever  Wheels   Turn 


In  the  kitchen  of  a  great  hotel, 
someone  throws  a  switch »  and,  with 
amazing  swiftness^  potatoes  are 
peeled,  meat  chopped,  ice  made, 
cut  and  chipped,  ice  cream  frozen* 
meaJs  cooked,  dishes  washed — all 
by  electricity. 

Somewhere  upon  the  broad  high- 
way of  the  Atlantic,  a  dreadnaught, 
majestic  and  mighty,  hurls  its  thou- 
sands  of  tons  through  the  waves » 
propelled  by  the  force  of  electricity. 

An  airplane  darts  across  the 
heavens — to  it  electricity  is  the 
spark  of  life  in  the  engine  and  the 
one  tie  that  links  earth  and  sky* 

Such  is  the  miracle  of  eJectricit5%  th^t 
while  scarcely  more  ihan  thirty  years  ago 
ii  was  but  am  impeifect  means  of  lUumina- 
tiof^— nothing  more  — to-day  it  is  doing 
countless  important  tasks  wherever  wheels 
turn. 

And  auch  are  the  vastness  and  versatility 


of  Weatinghouse  #nffinft«ring  and  manu- 
facturing' that  in  whatever  field  electricity 
is  uaed,  there  you  w^ill  come  upon  the 
familiar  Westinghouse  symhoU 

The  explanation  of  ^ATestinghonae  uni- 
versality ia  not  far  to  Jieek.  Born  of  vision 
and  genius,  it  has  ever  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  electrical  developmenL 

It  placed  electric  lighting  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  it  made  poesible  cheap  and  effi- 
cient transmission  of  power  over  long  dis- 
tances* It  introduced  the  steam  turbine 
into  America  and  developed  it  to  the  stage 
of  practical  use*  It  produced  the  turbine- 
genera  to  r« 

To  it,  like  wise,  the  world  owes  the 
marine  turbine  with  reduction  gear ;  the 
apparatus  with  which  Niagara  FaJla  was 
first  harnessed  i  the  firai  practical  meter 
for  the  measuring  of  electric  current 
and  many  other  notable  contrilmliona  to 
progress. 

To-day  sistteen  plants  and  betwfwn 
40,000  and  SO^OOO  persona  are  required  to 
meet  the  world-wide  demands  for  West* 
inghouse  engineering  and  Westinghouse 
products. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC   &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Eaat  PitUburih.  Pa. 
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WEEKLY   OUTLINE   STUDY  OF 
CURRENT  HISTORY 

BY   J.   MADISON    GATHANY,   A.M. 

HOPE  STREET   HIGH   SCHOOL.  PROVIDENCE.   R.   L 

Bcued  an  The  Outlook  of  May  14^  1919 

Bnoh  week  an  Outline  Study  of  Carrent  History  based  on  the  preoedin^r  number  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  current  oTenta  cUmms,  debatinsr  olub«.  teaohem  of  history  and  of  Bnglish,  and 
the  like,  and  for  use  in  the  home  and  by  such  indiridual  readers  as  maiy  desire  suggestions  in  the  serious* 
study  of  current  history. — Thb  Editobs. 

[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion^  and 
only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribute  selecteil  questions  among  different 
members  of  the  class  or  gronp  and  have  them 
report  their  findings  to  all  when  assembled.  Then 
haye  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I — INTKHNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


A.  Topic:  Japan  Gets  Eiaochau ;    Anal- 

ogy between  Japan  and  Italy ;  China 
and  Japan  at  the  Peace  Table. 
References  r9i%e»  53,  54,  60-62. 
Qusstions : 

1.  Expliun  how  Japan  came  to  claim 
Kiaochau  before  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  why  the  Conference  assigned  Kiaochau 
to  JaMJi.  2.  What  part  does  it  seem  Presi- 
dent W  ilson  played  in  this  affair  ?  State 
and  defend  your  opinion  of  the  President's 
attitude  and  action.  3.  What  facts  lead  The 
Outlook  to  believe  that  ^'  the  cases  of  Italy 
and  Japan  in  the  Peace  Conference  "  are 
analogous,  and  ^^  that  whatever  differences 
there  are  in  the  analogy  between  tiie  two 
cases  are  in  favor  of  Italy  "  ?  4.  Give  rea- 
sons why  you  believe  that  The  Outlook  has 
or  has  not  gone  too  far  in  pointing  out 
*<  certain  conclusions  that  an  impartial  ob- 
server might  draw  from  these  facts "  ? 
5.  For  what  reasons  does  sympathy  in 
America  seem  to  be  with  China  rather 
than  wHh  Japan  over  the  question  of  the 
east  coast  of  Asia  ?  6.  In  your  opinion,  are 
suspicions  of  Japanese  activities  in  China 
well  founded?  7.  Discuss  whether  Japan  is 
a  treaty-breaking  nation.  8.  What  would 
you  consider  le^timate  claims  to  industrial 
and  commeroi^^  expansion  for  Japan  in 
Asia  to  be  ?  9.  Name  and  outline  tlie  two 
ways  The  Outlook  says  Japan's  interests 
in  Asia  can  be  secured.  Wliich  way  is  pref- 
erable, and  why  ?  10.  Discuss  the  duty  of 
the  leading  world  Powers  towaixl  China. 
11.  State  definitely  wliether  the  United 
States,  in  your  opinion,  should  take  part  in 
a  constructive  programme  for  China.  12.  Do 
ydu  think  Americans  should  be  patient  and 
forbearing  toward  Japan  ?  Reasons. 

B.  Topic :  America's  Foreig^n  Trade. 
Reference :  £<litorial^  pages  62,  63. 
Questions : 

1.  State  the  facts  of  the  incident  of  the 
American  business  man  who  wanted  to 
help  put  France  upon  her  feet.  The  Outlook 
believes  that  in  this  incident  are  involved 
some  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem of  America's  foreign  trade  following 
the  war.  Give  its  reasons.  2.  By  wlmt 
spirit  sliould  Americans  engage<l  in  forei^ 
conmierce  be  guided?  Discuss  at  lengUi. 
3.  Give  arguments  for  or  a^inst  the  aboli- 
tion of  ail  import  duties  eveiywhere 
throughout  the  commercial  world.  4.  Tell 
what,  in  your  opinion,  would  constitute 
"  the  proper  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  its  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vices." Explain  how  impoi'tant  these  ser- 


vices are.  5.  Discuss  how  <'  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life"  could  be  effected.  6. 
Show  how  every  American  can  in  some 
measure  help  to  promote  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  American  foreign  trade. 

Ci    Topic:   The    Break-up    of    Austria - 

Hungary. 
Reference:  Pages  64-67. 
Questions: 

^  1.  What  items  of  proof  does  Mr.  Mason 
rive  which  show  that  throughout  £ui*ope 
there  is  "  adoration  of  all  tilings  Amer- 
ican "  ?  2.  Discuss  at  length  the  responsi- 
bility that  this  adoration  plac^  upon  the 
American  people.  3.' Describe  the  sort  of 
people  Mr.  Mason  pictures  the  Slovenes 
and  the  Czechs  to  be.  4.  Locate  all  of  Uie 
neoples  and  the  places  mentioned  by  Mr. 
IVIason  in  this  article.  5.  Write  out  a  list 
of  the  things  said  by  Mr.  Mason  about  Uie 
Czechoslovak  Republic  and  Jugoslavia. 
6.  What  does  this  article  reveal  as  to  mid- 
European  international  relations?  Do  these 
relations  portend  happiness  or  mbery  for 
the  future?  Tell  why.  7.  Should  one  re- 
joice at  the  break-up  of  such  an  ancient 
and  important  empire  as  Austria-Hungary  ? 
Reasons. 

II — NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic :  A  Friend  of  the  Boys. 
Reference :  Editorial,  page  62. 
Questions : 

1.  Write  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Chandler.  2.  Discuss  his 
character  and  personality.  In  this  respect 
compare  him  with  three  other  prominentr 
Americans.  3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  way 
to  improve  delinquent  b^ys  is  to  trust  them  .^ 
Reasons.  4.  Wi-ite  about  three  hundred 
words  of  advice  to  fathers  of  boys.  5. 
Every  youngAmerician  should  read  every 
volume  of  "True  Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans," published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Tliese  ai-e  brief  and  vivid  biogra- 
phies. 

Ill — PROPOSITIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 
(Tliem  propositions  are  suggested  direotlT  or  indi- 
reotly  by  the  subjeot-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  aisoussed  in  it.) 

1.  Force  always  has  and  always  will 
count  for  more  in  international  decisions 
than  moral  authority.  2.  Socialism  is 
essentially  unchristian. 

IV — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  May  14,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Analogy  (54);  illicit,  quixotic  (60);  pred- 
atory policies,  chauvinistic  public  opinion, 
purveyors,  rehabilitate,  syndicate  (61)  ; 
resuscitate  (62)  ;  liabilities,  attach^,  equi- 
table (63)  ;  sesame,  peremptorily  (64)  ; 
surreptitiously  (^)> 


A  booklet  suggesting  methods  of  using  the  Weekly  Outline  of  Current  History  will  be  sent  on  application 


The  Author  of 

The  Four  Horsemen 

of  the 

Apocalsrpse 

and  the  pen  he 
wrote  it  with 


TIANSUTION  OF  HIS  LEITEt 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  ha 
has  called  your  attention  to  the 
Waterman's  Fountain  Pen  held 
in  my  hand,  in  one  of  my  pictures. 

I  bought  it  in  Buenos  Aires 
eight  years*ago  when  I  was  travel> 
ing  in  South  America  giving 
literary  lectures,  and  since  then  I  have  wilitm 
with  it  my  noveb,  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,  Our  Sea,  and  actually  the  latest 
one,  entitled  The  Enemies  of  the  Woman. 
Furthermore,  I  have  written  with  it  hundreds 
of  articles  for  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  the 
Allied  cause  and  the  ten  big  volumes  of  my 
I  i :  story  of  the  War  of  1914. 

As  you  see,  the  poor  pen  has  worked  welL 
For  this  reason,  it  is  a  little  old  and  tired,  bat 
continues  to  serve  me. 

Best  regards  from 
VICENTE  BLASCO  IBA!}£Z. 

Waterman*8  Ideal  Fountain  Pens 
are  sold  by  best  dealers  from  $Z30  up 

L.  EL  Waterman  Co. 

191  Br^dwav,  New  York 

Bo«toiized  byAi^Ov/p^Ffwici.co 
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The  needs  of  Young  America  must  go  forward! 


/^F  necessity,  the  war  halted 
peace-time  construction 
and  development.  Mean- 
while, our  future  citizens 
continued  to  attain  ''school 
age**  and  with  it  their  rights 
to  American  surround- 
ings. 

Cities  and  States,  to  keep 
pace  with  their  fast  growing 
populations,  will  now  quickly 
carry  into  effect  far-sighted 
programs  for  public  improve- 
ments. 

The  needed  money  will  be 
raised  by  the  issue  and  sale 


of  State  and  Municipal  bonds. 

Such  bonds  put  both  men 
and  women  to  work. 

Whenever  public  enter- 
prises and  betterments  go 
forward,  labor  thrives  and 
industry  hums. 

When  you  put  your  money 
into  Municipal  or  State  bonds, 
you  collect  income,  free  from 
all  Federal  Income  Tax.  The 
stability  of  these  recognized 
premier  investments  is 
grounded  in  the  stability  of 
city  charters  and  State  con- 
stitutions. 


The  National  Qty  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


1. 


Tou  will  find  a  Na- 
tional City  Company 
Correspondent  Office 
in  4J  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country^ 

Each  of  these  offices 
is  equipped  to  render 
unusual  service  to 
investors  generally^ 
and  to  bond  buyers 
in  particular, 

BOxXDS 
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Sanfocd  Bannatt  at  SO  Sanford  Banaatt  at  72 

An  Old  Man  at  Fifty— 
A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  a  Former  San  Franoisoo 

Business   Man,  Who    Sohred   the  Problem    of    Prolonging  Youth 

ByV.  O.SCHWAB  ^^-^ 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  '  of  Ulust  ration.  Sunt  Fnsk  Air  and  Detp  Breath- 
go  hunting  for  the  spring  of  Eternal  <«^  f^,  ^»&  ^^gCS'^'*^^*  ^1  ^^^'^  ^  9**^ 
Youth.  vThat  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  ^'f''^"^  ^^^^'^i^  hi^^^^'ti^^, 
to  discover  in  his  world-famous  mission  ^^^^t^rJ.i^i'c^^^^^ 
ages  ago,  has  been  brought  to  light  nght  attendan t& ;  ^/«*iii/ Owii/jii^jj ;  A»^«//^«»i; 
here  in  staid  prosaic  Amenca  by  Sanford  Varicose  Veins  in  the  Legs;  The  Hair;  The  Obese 
Bennett,  a  former  San  Francisco  business  Abdomen;  The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Face^  Thtvat 
man.  He  proved  it,  too,  right  in  his  own  and  Neck;  7A/ aSt/ii,  and  many  other  experience 
person.  At  50  he  was  partially  bald.  At  70  chapters  of  vital  interest, 
he  had  a  thick  head  of  nair,  although  it  was  noM'T  Qc-Mn  amv  MOMrv 
white.  At  50  his  eyes  were  weak.  At  70  ^^i.'t  x^  r^  7p  .  n  .,k 
they  were  as  strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  .^  "Old  Age-Its  Cause  and  Prevention,"  with 
At  50  he  was  a  worn-out.  wrinkled  broken-  »*8  ^  P^^*,  profusely  fllustraied  and  hand- 
At  ^u,  ne  was  a  worn  out,  wnnKieo,  oroKcn  ^^^^Xy  Sound  in  cloth,  contains  as  much  ma- 
down,  decrepit  old  man.  His  cheeks  were  ^e^ial  as  many  Courses  of  Instruction  selling  for 
sunken,  his  face  drawn  and  haggard,  his  $25  or  more.  But  you  can  secure  a  copy  of  this 
muscles  atrophied.  Thirty  years  of  chronic  book  for  only  $3.  Before  committing  yourself  in 
dyspepsia  had  resulted  in  catarrh  of  the  any  way,  however,  the  publishers  will  send  you 
stomach,  with  acid  rheumatism  periodically  "  Old  Age-^Its  Cause  and  Prevention "  on 
adding  its  agonies.   At  70  he  was  in  perfect  approval   without   deposit.    Sanford  Bennett  s 

health,  a  gc^d  deal  of  an  athlete,  and  as  ?y?,'^'^»  ^J^iL^  If *5^^^ 

*C^  »..^-««*.  -^-.^  <v*  ic     All  ♦u;o  Ua  book,  increases  nerve  force  and  nerve  energy, 

young  as  the  average  man  of  35.    All  this  he  benefiting  every  organ  of  the  body-the  brShi 

has  accomplished  by  some  very  simple  and  included— by  keeping  the  vertebr*  of  the  spinal 

gentle  exercises    which    he    practiced    for  column  youne,  flexible,  elastic,  and  in  perfect 

about  ten  minutes  before   arising    in    the  alignment.    It,  aft^r  examination  in  your  own 

morning.    Yes,  many  of   the   exercises  are  home,  you  feel  you  can  afford  to  be  without 

taken  in  bed,  peculiar  as  this  may  seem.    As  ?outh  and  health,  send  the  book  back  within 

Mra  Bennett  explains,  his  case  was  not  one  ^^^/^  .^^T^.^rTu  ^a^.n/l^ln^.w^f?;  IJ^Thlt 

^'T3l^£^'bo'd"vS^n^S  a^'r="of^^"o^ne"  a^eVo^^tri^n'g^'to  h"^  ^         S'o^^'on^^^f^eq'u^re" 

^n^d^'he'^^s'^^^  t'l^a^^rccSm'Sd^re  l"  S^--'!^^^^^ 

can  accomplish  by  the  application  of  the  same  ^"^  by  return  post  "  Old  Age-Its  Cause  and 

methods,  and  so  ^it  woulS'^seem.  All  of  which  l^revention    will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 

puts  the  Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame.  There  isn't  ma II    rnifPriM 

room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a  lengthy  descrip-  _                       .      ,   ^^^''Y        .       , 

tion  of  youth  and  the  prevention  of  old  age.  All  For  having  solved  the  problem  of  prolonging 

this  he  tells  himself  in  a  book  which  he  has  youth    during   life,    the    worid   owes    Sanford 

written,  entitled  "  Old  Age— Its  Cause  and  Pre-  Bennett  a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are 

vention/'  This  book  is  a  complete  history  of  those  who  will  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  real 

himself  and  his  experiences,  and  contains  com-  wise  men  and  women  among  those  who  hear  of 

plete  instructions  for  those  who  wish  to  put  his  Sanford  Bennett,  will  most  certainly  investigate 

health  and  youth-building  methods  to  their  own  further  and  at  least  acguire  a  knowledge  of  his 

use.  It  is  a  book  that  every  man  and  woman  methods.  This  the  publishers  will  allow  you  to 

who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young  after  passing  do  without    cost    or  obligation,  through   their 

the   fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth,   and   as    Mr.  "send   no   money"   offer.     Mail    the    coupon 

Bennett  believes,  the  one  hundredth  mile-stone  below  NOW.  Address 

of  life,  should  read.  It  is  a  truly  remarkable  DODD    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

contnbution  to  health-buildmg  literature  and  is  ^-  Wr^oH  «;fr    KuWp  ina?  TM#»warlc   K   T 

especially  valuable  because  it  lias  been  written  ^^  ^'^^^'^  ^*»  ^"^^®  ^^^'  Newark,  N.  J. 

in  a  practical  manner  by  a  practical  man.  ^  —  —  —  —  —.  —  —  —  —  —            — 

Keeping  young  is  simply  a  matter  of  knowing  MAIL  THIS  TODAY— NO  MONET  REQUIRED 

how.  If  you  have  vitality  enough  to  keep  alive,  j^^j  p„WiJ»in«  Company. 

then  you  have  enoug^h  to  keep  young,  to  keep  ^,  -^  strHt.  Suift.  1042  N«w»rk  N  J 

strong  and  to  be  active.  Sanford  Bennett  proves  ^^  »~~'  ^^^^  ^**  *®*2*  "•w«rk.  N.  J. 

it  to  you  in  this  book.   His  message  is  new.  The  Send  me  Swif ord  Beimett»t  Book-"  01dAp--Ito  Cwwe 

point  of  view  is  unique.  The  stylTis  fascinatine.  «<*  P|2^«««;"  i7?Lf^  ISSL*^^  ""^^Z 

Vhe  pictures  are  plentiful.   TheMesspn.  of  physl-  t^^^^J^  aiMi  owe  y«m  nothing,  or  wiU  send  $3  in 
cal  rejuvenation  is  irresistible.  This  is  a  book 
for  every  man  and  woman — young  or  old. 

Nmoie 
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THE    NEW   BOOKS 

This  departiuent  wiU  meliid^dbMripture  notes,  with 
or  without  brief  oonmients,  about  books  reeeived 
by  The  Ontlobk.  Many  of  the  important  books  will 
have  more  extended  and  critical  treatment  later 

FICTION 
Arrow  of  Gold  (The).  By  Joseph  Cooxad. 
Donbleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 
A  romance  of  the  last  Spanish  Pretender* 
Carlos  of  Bourbon ,  and  nis  plot  of  about 
1875.  But  this  is  the  mere  back^ound  for 
a  subtle,  intensiye  study  of  an  elusive  wo- 
man, Dofia  Rita,  and  the  strange  fascina- 
tion she  exercised  over  more  than  one 
admirer. 

Christopher  and  Columbus.  By  the  Anther 
of  ''Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 
Donbleday,  Page  Ik  Co.,  Gktfden  City. 
Twin  orphan  ^rls,  half  English  and  half 
German,  are  snipped  off  to  America  in 
war  time  by  a  semsh  and  contemptible 
English  uncle-in-law.  They  are  ingenuous 
and  unworldly,  and  are  taken  care  of  most 
unconyentionally  by  a  sympathetic  and 
honorable  American  bachelor  they  run 
across  on  shipboard.  They  nickname  thrai- 
selves  Christopher  and  Columbus  because 
they  are  about  to  discover  America.  Their 
prattle  and  innocent  attempts  to  appear  dig- 
nified and  use  fine  languaj^  are  amusing. 
Incidentally  there  are  satirical  drivM  at 
American  snobbery,  gossip,  and  suspicion. 
The  story  has  not  the  incisiveness  of  the 
author's  earlier  books.  ^ 

Liove  Stories.   By  Mary  Roberts  Rmehart.   The 
George  U.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Capital  short  stories — amusing,  sprightly, 
and  with  an  a^eable  admixture  of 
romance  and  real  feeling. 

Midas  and  Son.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

To  acquire  vast  wealth  is  one  thing  ;  to 
spend  it  m  a  large  way  to  solve  big  world 
.problems  is  another.  The  Midas  of  this 
story  becomes  a  financial  and  business 
magnate  with  an  income  of  five  millions  a 
year,  but  breaks  down  just  as  he  is  about  to 
tackle  the  bigger  problems.  He  hopes  that 
his  son  will  nse  to  the  opportunity,  out  die 
young  man,  brilliant'  as  he  is,  has  not  the 
mental  and  moral  stamina  needed.  He  be- 
comes morbid  and  unhappy  because  he 
finds  that  he  no  longer  loves  die  woman 
who  deeply  loves  him,  and  puts  an  end  to 
his  existence.  Mr.  McKenna's  ^  Sonia  *' 
was  a  remarkable  novel  because  of  its 
spontaneity  and  vividness.  ^  Midas  and 
Son  "  is  wanting  in  just  those  qualities,  but 
has  intellectual  ability  and  good  workman- 
ship. 

Mystery  of  the  Summer-House  (The).   By 

Hor!u«  Hutchinson.    The«  George  IL  Doran 

Company,  New  York. 
A  detective  story  in  which  reader,  de- 
tectives, the  jury,  and  everybody^  else  are 
ingeniously  misled  as  to  the  euilt  in  a  mur- 
der case  bv  what  seems  uke  conclusive 
circumstantial  evidence. 

Nurse  Benson.  By  Justin  Hnntly  MoCarthy.  The 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  play  on  wfaieh 
this  novel  is  based  must  iiave  the  toncli- 
and-go  element  of  lig^ht  comedy.  The  dia- 
logue is  clever  and  witty,  and  tne  situations 
are  dramatically  consistent,  however  im- 
probable they  might  be  in  real  life.  All 
novels  founded  on  plajrs  show  obvious 
marks  of  the  reconstruction,  and  this  is  no 
exception. 

Klslnfc  of  the  Tide  (The).  By  Ida  M.  TarbeU. 

The  Maomillan  Company,  New  York. 

A  true  and  faithful  picture  of  a  small 

American   town's  education    by   force  of 

events  Jnt^^fu^jj^a^i^^a^^efficiency 
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The  Nem  Booka  iCmUinued) 
against  Grernian  arrogance^  cruelty,,  and 
ambition.  The  incidents  are  dramatic  as 
well  as  tjrpical,  and  the  story  b  decidedly 
worth  reading  for  itself  as  well  as  for  its 
lesson. 

S88AT8  AND  ORITIGIBM 
€k>ara0e  Todayand  Tomorrow.  By  Jean- 
Dette  Marki.  The  Woman's  Preas,  New  York. 
Essays  of  bntTe  pur^se,  fine  in  feeling 
and  abounding  in  incitement  to  resolute- 
ness and  cheerfulness  in  meeting  life  as  it 
comes. 

lilnffllBh  liiterature.  Bj  Roy  Bennett  Paee. 
ninatrated.  Allyu  &  Baoou,  Boston. 
This  volume  is  well  planned  for  making 
the  study  of  Enelish  literature  liked  by 
stadents,  if  anything  can;  its  comments 
are  lucid  and  judicious,  the  extracts  are 
well  chosen,  and  the  portraits  of  authors 
and  the  pictures  oi  tlieir  habitats  are 
clearly  printed  and  interesting. 

Field  and  Study.  By  John  Burronghs.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 
A  series  of  disconnected  essays,  how  far 
reprints  from  previous  periodical  publica- 
tions there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  is  *^  Field,"  one-third 
«  Study."  That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  more  of  an  observer  than  a 
philosopher.  As  an  accurate  observer  and 
a  conscientious  recorder  of  what  he  sees 
we  do  not  know  his  superior,  but  he  is  a 
recorder  ratlier  than  an  interpreter.  In  a 
single  sentence  he  indicates,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, both  his  excellences  and  his 
limitations.  '^I  seem  to  reach  nature," 
he  says,  '^  through  my  understanding  and 
the  desire  for  knowledfge  more  Uian  through 
any  ethical  or  purely  poetical  craving." 

MISCELLANEOUS 
American  PRtriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
1770-1918.    Selected   and    Edited  by  J. 
Madison  Gathany,  A.M.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.  New  York. 

That  tliere  is  need  for  education  in 
patriotifim  the  recent  experiences  of  the 
United  States  have  proved.  The  double 
allegiance  of  the  so-called  German- Amer- 
ican and  the  Bolshevist  brand  of  ^^  interna- 
tionalism," which  is  really  anti-national- 
ism, are  alike  repugnant  to  the  patriot, 
and  cannot  flourish  where  patriotism  is 
cultivated.  Thb  small,  compact  volume  is 
Uiei*ef ore  distinctly  a  book  for  the  times. 
It  contains  patriotic  utterances  rangine^ 
from  Washington  to  Wilson,  from  Patrick 
Henry  to  Henry  van  Dyke.  It  contains 
informative  notes  on  the  selections.  This 
volume  is  likely  to  prove  useful  not  only  in 
schools  but  also  in  the  homes  of  America, 
and  not  only  to  young  people  but  also  to 
public  speakers  and  others  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  a  reference  book  on  this  subject. 
I>ctionary  of  6,000  Phrases  (A).  Compiled 
by  Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.  G.  P.  ^Putnam's  done, 
New  York. 

Everybody  consults  a  thesaurus  now  and 
then  to  find  an  elusive  synonym ;  the  right 
phrase  is  also  sometimes  as  elusive  as  the 
right  word,  and  the  puzzled  letter- writer  will 
find  help  in  his  search  for  it  bf  consulting 
thb  book.  It  is  arranged  in  dictionary  fash- 
ion so  that  subjects  may  be  easily  found. 

Redemption  of  the  Disabled   (The).    By 
Oarxard  Harria.   I'robleras  of  War  and  Reoon- 
stmction.  Dlnstrated.     D.   Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 
This  is  at  once  a  manual  of  general  in- 
formation for  the  worker  who  is  engaged 
in  the  redemption  of  the  disabled  and  a 
message  of  inspiration  for  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  crippled.   It  is  also  a  book  tliat 
might  well  be  read  by  every  citizen  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  returned  soldier  at 
heart — and  that  means  all  of  us. 
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One  Food  Cost 

That  Stays  Down 


Mieats  Average  SOc 

Per  1000  Caloriea 


Vegetables  Average  SOc 

Per  1000  Caloriea 


f 


Still  5  Cents 

Per  1000  CalorieM 

V  Quaker  Oats — the   food   of   foods — .^ 

costs   you   five   cents    per    1000    calo-  V^ 

^  ries— -the  energy  measure  of  food  value^-*;^ 

That^onVtenth  what  meat  costs — ^ 
one-tenth  what  fish  costs — on  the  aver 

Some  common  foods,  on  this  calor 
basis,  cost  from  15  to  20  times  oats«^j 

Make    Quaker  Oats  your   br^akfaiU  ,^ 
Use  this  low  cost  to  average  up  your     >" 
food  cost.  .^ 


Two  Dishes — One  Cent 

Two  big  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for 
one  cent.   Why,  a  bite  of  meat  costs  that. 

Then  think  what  a  food  this  is.  The 
oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It 
is  almost  the  ideal  food — nearly  a  com- 
plete food. 

In  the  needed  food  elements,  includ- 
ing minerals,  it  shows  almost  perfect 
balance. 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Basmd  on  Priema  at  Thia  Writing 
Quaker  Oats       ....         5c 

Rounil  Steak 41c 

Veal  Cntleto        ....       57c 

Average  Fish 60c 

InSquksh 75c 


Costly  foods  should  not  be  eliminated. 
Meats  and  vegetables  are  necessary. 

But  remember  that  Quaker  Oats  costs 
one-tenth  as  much.  It's  a  wonderful 
food  and  delicious. 

Make  it  the  basis  of  one  meal  a  day. 


With  That  Luscious  Flavor 
Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 

Exempt  in  thm  Far  Wmst  and  South 
Packmd  in  Scaled  Round  Pachagmt  uriih  Rmmovabim  Covmr 


(30«) 
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MAZDA 


••Not  ihm  namm  of  a  iking, 
tet  thonuark  of  a  oonrico' 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Itspur- 
poseis  tocollect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro- 
gress and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  service. 


▲  MAZDA  Lamp  for  myfty  porpof 


Mazda  Service  is  centersd  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  CompanyatSdienectady,N.  Y. 
The  mark  Mazda  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standarcb  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance 
of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RBSBARCH  LABORATORIES  OP  OBNBRAL  BLBCTRIC  COMPANY 


Wei6h  »Afft 


ir  iJiki,  \miu\  itp.     If  bttnlaiiHl 

with  r<Yc«iH  fletb,  fftiur^}  H«T«t 
an  Httraftive  Jiijnrf,  Vmi  CAS— 
M  mrv  43  stmVuiii.  Lf>t  mt*  ex- 
pjabi   hiofW  ^'^'7,<M?0  fttfiiiwj   Vi'unii^i 

il,  ijiinpLeif  Hurv^  eff^'tivL'.  A^ll  in 
your  o^ti  ftH)in--iu  a  ti^timaisigly 
fr^itnt  time. 

Be  Well 

I  ijuiiil  ymiT  %itaJit>  mj  tliat  ult 
SOT  In  of  V«y  *''<«■  I  iufcuentif  Arc  rr^ 
U^vchI  by  5nLtiiri''w  lUKtiiLHris  — uu 
dnii^  uij^r  iiUMlu^irit^,  I  Atr«<nt;th^ii 
ytjut  lieart^  tmA-'h  ymi  hem'  t':.>J9<aiid, 
ttp  m-ftlk  ftml  bnuiJje  ix>rrfv:"tly ,  I 
htkvrr  &|)ej]C  m  jfAn  ml  ThiA  woric— 

My  t^poijlci^t  Cvlhiii^  Ijmw  to  *it*ud 
diid  wa.ik  t<3rrt?t't|v  U  (t*^.  Si^Lilt  J 
Ittttil  It  ta  ycni  SiiVi  *  It  J4(#t  you 
dt^treiuy  iKnrk>^  yoii  iivilL  And  tlit^ 
tost  moat  rtMwtiiiiblf -  1/V' tit^-  luc. 

flaf^aiiiifi   Cocrcifl 
U4  S.  MUfefiii  Art.,  Depi.  I.  Clnc>i» 


.1/1 J  J  CiKrc/t  is  national lyrt 
t toning  'U'OtHtn  as  traitiin^' 


o'^uijttd  a  \  an  authority  en  condi' 
<j>«/s  liitvt  condtfioncd  >'ur  mtu. 


GUARANTEED 

for  six  monthB 

wear  or  new  ones  free — 

BV  bf  mO  U4  MT*  $1 

on  this  handsouie  «hirt,  silk 
tie  and  fine  pair  soctcs,  s«nt 
an)- where  by  parcel  post,  on 
receiiK  of  $2  and  15c  v*ostage 

DURATEX 

MONEY  BACK 

Shirt  of  finest  white  percale  trith 
neat  stripes.  Popular  coatstyle.cn^H 
attaci<e<i,  hand  Ian ndere<]  and  \*-iK 
fashion.-iMe.  StauMard  sizes.  14  ii*" 
17.  Shin  sepantteli^o.  Theh&nl. 
some  silk  tie  al|i.  The  pair  of  dmc 
mercerized  full  fashioned  socks  gi-c 
(sizes  9><  to  xi><). 

Secure  Wholesale  Rates 

This  special  offer  of  all  three  fuc 
12  Mii  lie  ^Mtafe  Is  limited  so 
cff^ose your  colors  and  srnd  today  vith  sixes  for  If  all  goofls  at 
not  jile-.se  you  on  arri%al  we'll  cladly  refund  ) '>iir  money.  Highest 
Hank  References.  To  those  sen. Iin<  f-r  iliissaiiipleoter  our  money 
saving;  and  njoney  making  wholesale  MSCOIVT  and  A8CICT  plan  rnd 
iK>cket  outfit  for  everythinjf  in  men's  nioney-back  ffiiarauietd  wear, 
furnishiny  goods  it  ill  bt  stnt  free,  otherwise  the  ciurge  Is  15c. 

Wearer  Agents  Make  Big  Money 

GOODELL  &  CO.,  402  DURATEX  BLDC.  NEW  YORK 

iMigiit  tnmi^rder  tHwlrsale  Jta(>€rdnshery  4nih€  Tverld. 


Zl  May 
THE   THIRD   SYMPHONY 

This  little  sketch  illustrating  the  softeninsr  and 
hnmanixJDg  iDflnenoe  of  a  love  of  ranae  upon  t!ie 
bitter  and  implacable  spirit  of  an  enemy  is  trans- 
lated from  what  is  thought  by  a  capable  French 
critic  to  be  one  of  the  few  books  of  disdacdre  liter^ 
ary  merit  produced  in  France  during  the  war.  The 
book  is  **  Vie  des  Martyrs,"  by  (Georges  Duhamel. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  episodes  or  incidental  dc^ 
scribed  by  one  who  is  CTidently  a  surgeon  in  a  hos- 
pital for  wounded  soldiers.  This  particular  akerrh 
in  the  original,  and  we  hope  to  some  extent  in  oor 
translation,  discloses  that  characteristic  skill  of 
French  literary  workmanship  which  succeeds  in 
portraying  a  personality  or  a  character  in  a  few 
delicate  but  telling  strokes,  none  of  which  is 
wasted. — The  Editors. 

Every  morning  Top  Sergeant  Spttt  was 
carried  down  on  a  stretcher  into  Uie  surgi- 
cal ward  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  and 
his  entrance  brought  a  sort  of  chill  into 
the  room. 

There  are  some  wounded  Grermans  in 
whom  good  treatment,  suffering,  or  oilier 
influences  develop  a  spirit  of  resignation 
and  who  accept  wiiat  is  done  for  tliem  witli 
some  gratitude.  But  not  so  with  Sp&t.  For 
many  weeks  we  had  struggled  our  utmost, 
first  to  save  him  from  Uie  grasping  and 
tenacious  hands  of  death,  and  Uien  to  soften 
and  sootlie  his  sufferings.  But  he  never 
gave  tlie  least  sign  of  appreciation  nor  pro- 
nounced the  slightest  word  of  tiianks.  He 
knew  a  few  words  of  French,  which  he 
used  strictly  to  express  his  material  wants  ; 
to  say,  for  example,  '^  A  little  more  absor- 
bent cotton  under  my  foot,  Monsieur ;"  or 
it  miffht  be,  ^^  Have  I  any  temperature  tliis 
mommjg;?"  Aside  from  this  he  alwajrs 
maintained  tlie  same  iciness  of  manner, 
and  the  look  of  his  eyes,  half  screened  by 
their  colorless  lashes,  was  always  hard  and 
indifferent. 

He  was  clearly  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
education,  but  equally  clearlv  dommated 
by  a  living  hatred  and  a  rigid  sense  of  his 
own  dignity.  He  bore  his  sufferings  bravely, 
and  yet  at  tlie  same  time  as  if  nis  vanity 
impelled  him  to  repress  the  most  ordinary 
reactions  to  sudden  pain.  I  scarcely  re- 
member ever  to  luive  heard  him  ntter  a 
single  firroan,  which  would  have^  seemed  so 
natural  to  me  tliat  it  would  not  in  the  least 
have  led  me  to  despise  him.  He  merely 
grunted  with  th9  half-uttered  "  Ugh !"  o"f 
the  woodsman  swinging  tlie  ax. 

One  day  we  had  to  give  hini  w  anaes- 
thetic in  order  to  make  some  incisions  in 
tlie  infected  wounds  of  his  leg.  His  face 
flushed  and  he  said,  almost  humbly : 
<' You're  not  going  to  amputate  it,  Mon- 
sieur? Don't  amputate !" 

But  on  coming  out  of  the  ether  he  re- 
sumed his  hostile  and  taciturn  manner. 
Finally  I  came  to  believe  that  his  tempera- 
ment was  incapable  of  expressing  anything 
but  cold  and  passionless  animosity.  I  wa^^ 
undeceived  one  day  by  an  unexpecte«l 
incident. 

I  have  a  habit,  not  an  uncommon  one,  I 
believe,  of  whistling  half  under  my  breath 
when  deeply  preoccunied.  It  may  not  be 
an  altogether  agreeable  mannerism,  but  I 
often  ^el  the  half-unconscions  impulse  to 
whistle  ill  tliis  way,  especially  when  I  aiu 
occupied  with  some  serious  and  difficult 
task: 

One  morning  while  removing  the  dress- 
ings fi*om  Sergeant  Spiit's  wound  I  fell  to 
whistling  in  alow  tone  a  melody,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  was  doing  or  what  tlie 
melody  was.  I  was  tliinking  only  of  tlie 
man's  wound e<l  leg  and  did .  not  elance  at 
liis  face.  Suddenly  I  had  the  curious  st?n- 
sntion  of  feelti*^  thai  his  eves   w<n*e .  tixeil 
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The  Third  Symphonjf  {Coniintted) 
upon  me  with  a  wholly  new  expression,  and 
I  instantlj  looked  up.  An  extraordinary 
thing  had  come  to  pass.  Suffused  and  ani- 
mated with  a  sort  of  warmth  of  content- 
ment, the  face  of  the  German  was  wreathed 
in  smiles.  I  scarcely  recognized  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  with  the 
ti*aits  of  character  which  he  habitually  dis- 
played could  improvise  such  a  smile.  It 
was  intimate  and  full  of  feeling. 

'^  Tell  me,  Monsieur,''  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  **  that's  something  from  the  *  Third 
Symphony,'  is  it  not,  which  you  are — how 
do  you  say — whistling? — ^whistling  is  the 
word,  is  it  not  ?" 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  stop  whis- 
tling. Then  I  answered,  "  Yes,  it  is  from 
the  '  Tliird  Symphony,'  I  believe.*'  Then  I 
hesitated,  silent  and  confused. 

Across  the'  abyss  between  us  it  seemed 
as  if  some  unseen  power  were  thrusting  a 
slender  bridge. 

The  miracle  lasted  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  tlien  again  I  felt  fall  upon  me  the 
habitual  look  of  Sergeant  Spftt — the  icy, 
irrevocable  shadow  of  tlie  face  of  an 
adversary. 


"FOTCHING   UP   THE   BOY  ' 

My  household  directions  for  "  fotching 
up  the  boy"  have  been  short  and  swift. 
As  I  think  of  them  they  follow  : 

By  my  plan  of  keeping  clean  inside  just 
as  you  would  keep  clean  outside — without 
comment  and  simply  as  a  matter  of  course. 

By  not  hounding  him  into  a  comer  by 
too  many  unnecessary  questions. 

By  never  admitting  in  his  presence  that 
a  boy  is  capable  of  underhanaed  doing. 

By  migeesting  to  him  that  if  he  ever  felt 
any  superiority  to  any  human  being  that  he 
go  upstairs  and  take  a  bath  and  get  over  it. 

By  intimating  that  no  one  is  ever  of- 
fended by  refined  language  and  decent 
manners. 

By  maintaining  a  g^reat  respect  for  any 
reserve  he  may  have  attained. 

By  respecting  him  as  an  individual. 

By  realizing  that  he  has  his  own  lead- 
ings, intuitions,  tastes,  and  preferences,  and 
.that  he  may  be  an  older,  more  uispired 
aoul  than  I  am. 

By  praising  him  very  often. 

By  leaping  upon  him  and  changing  con- 
ditions on  the  minute  when  he  slumped. 

By  everlasting  sharing  with  him  the  great 
universal  ioke. 

By  understanding  when  he  was  l)ored 
by  Milton's  "  Comus  "  and  by  being  thrilled 
when  he  chose  to  read  it. 

By  loving  him  when  he  came  from  the 
boiler  works  covered  with  soot  and  by 
continuing  my  affection  when  he  was  in 
fresh  linen. 

By  accepting  at  home  all  the  courtesies 
I  wished  to  have  him  distribute  abroad. 

By  running  along  with  him  in  the  study 
of  the  stars,  the  garden,  politics,  the  daily 
news,  industrial  and  social  affairs,  cookery, 
and  everything  from  boilers  to  trench 
mortars. 

By  my  faith  in  him.       Hls  Mother. 


A  Texas  paper  publishes  this  list  of 
tilings  in  which  Texas  leads  the  Nation  : 
Live  stock,  land  area,  wild  game,  railway 
mileage,  number  of  farms  and  also  uncul- 
tivated acreage,  cotton  pro<l notion,  water- 
melons, bees,  early  strawberries,  big  lea^e 
hall  players — ana  other  items  for  which 
space  is  lacking. 
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iVERY  bottle  of  Carter's  Writing 
Fluid  is  uniform  in  strength.    If  you 
have  been  having  trouble  with  your 
ink,  if  it  has  been  weak  or  muddy  in  color 

if  you  want  a  clear^  snappy  color  that 
flows  freely  from  your  pen,  that  makes 
writing  a  pleasure,  then  ask  for 

CARTER'S 
WRITING  FLUID 

The  intensity  of  the  Carter  Blue  is  an  indication 
of  Carter  Quality.  No  dye,  however  good,  can 
be  successfully  incorporated  with  a  poorly  de- 
veloped or  muddy  base.  The  pleasing  Carter 
color  may  be  traced  directly  back  through  the 
Carter  laboratories 

—  to  the  rigid  selection  of  raw  materials  and  their 
proper  handling, 

—  to  the  nine  exacting  laboratory  tests  to  which 
each  lot  of  ink  is  subjected', 

—  to    constant    experimentation   guided    by   sixty 
years  of  experience  as  manufacturing  chemists, 

—  in  short,  to  the  highest  standards  of  manufacture, 
reinforced  by  our  laboratory  ideal, 

** Nothing  so  good  that  it  can^t  he  better.*^ 
,    THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


Labor  is  Expensive 
Space  is  Valuable! 

IS  your  stock  room  100  per 
cent  efficient? 

Our  engineers  recendy  laid  out  an 
installation  of  Durand  steel  racks  and 
shelving  for  a  well-known  automobile 
company. 

This  equipment  gave  them  over  60%  ad- 
ditional storage  capacity.  And  yet  no  in- 
crease in  help  was  needed  to  handle  stock ! 
This  is  but  one  instance  selected  from  many. 

Can  we  do  the  same  for  you  ?  Our 
Engineering  Department  is  at  your 
service. 

Wriim  for  catalog  of  Mimei 
raekt  or  Mieel  locker9 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1573  Ft  DMffcM  BL  BUf .     973  VaMlcrbiH  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 
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THE  OUTLOOK 

THE    NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelieTui^  that  the  adyanoe  of  bnnnasi  is  a  sabject 
of  yital  interest  and  iraportauoe.  The  Ontlo<^  will 
present  under  the  above  heading  frequent  dis- 
cnssioos  of  snbiects  of  industrial  and  oommercial 
interest.  This  department  will  include  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  eduoationalTalne 
dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  ^  the 
Nation.    Comment  and    suggestions  are  invited. 

PRESENT   STATUS   AND 
FUTURE  OF  THE  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

BY  THE  HON.  W.  H.  SULLIVAN 
Mayor  of  Bogalusa,  Louisiana 

IN  considering  the  present  status  and 
future  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
Soutliland  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  Southern 
lumber  industry. 

The  inherent  wealth  of  the  South  was, 
until  comparatiyely  a  few  years  ago,  little 
realized  oy  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  nas  a  wealth  in  its  cli- 
mate, its  rainfall,  its  soil  for  agricultural 
purposes,  its  mineral  reservoirs,  and  its 
vast  forests  of  hard  and  soft  wood — largely 
Southern  pine. 

Prior  to  1861  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  timber  from  the  great  forests  of  the 
South  was  largely  a  local  enterprise.  Only 
the  large-size  timber  was  removed  from 
the  land  closely  adjacent  to  streams,  and 
floated  down  to  a  few  small  mills  along 
tide  water.  The  output  of  these  mills  being 
used  largely  in  the  local  markets,  very 
little  was  moved  either  for  export  or  to  the 
la^  consuming  markets  in  the  North. 

The  products  of  the  forests  of  the  South 
have  now  reached  and  have  become  neces- 
sities in  all  the  lumber-consuming  territory 
of  the  North,  East,  Canada,  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world — ^they  are  the  product  of 
thousands  of  sawmills,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1912  there  were  in  operation  14,217 
sawmills  in  the  States  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  inclusive.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  44,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  produced 
throuehout  the  United  States  in  1917 
14,500,000,000  feet  was  Southern  pine,  and 
this  amount  cloes  not  include  other  soft 
woods  and  hardwoods  manufactured  in  the 
South.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  great  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
lumber  industry  of  tlie  South  during  a 
comparatively  tew  years. 

There  have  been  marked  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  with  the 
view  of  utilizing  all  of  the  tree  possible 
and  keeping  down  the  waste  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  early  days  of  the  Southern 
pine  industry  it  was  customary  simply  to 
produce  from  the  log  the  largest  piece  of 
timber  possible,  the  slabs  and  side  boards 
bmng  burned.  This,  however,  is  no  longer 
true  of  the  industry  to-da}r,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  with  the  increasing  demand  not 
only  have  the  side  cuts  a  value,  but  mold- 
ings, laths,  box  shooks,  and  crates  are  pro- 
duced from  what  was  formerly  wasted. 

It  was  the  lumber  industry  of  to-day, 
largely  in  the  South,  that  rushed  to  the  aul 
of  our  Government  in  its  war  programme 
and  furnished  material  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  for  the  housing  of  our  Army, 
the-  builcting  of  our  wooden -fleet,  and  the 
supplying  of  the  necessary  lumber  for  the 
powder  plants,  docks,  wharves,  wai^ehouseK, 
and  other  construction  work  which  was  bo 
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EVERT  WOMAN  WHO  READS  THE 
OUTLOOK  KNOWS  HOW  A  KNOWL- 
EDGE OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AIDS  I  IT 
ENTERTAINING.  SUPPOSE  AT  TOUR 
NEXT  DINNER    YOU  WANT  TO  SBRVX 


A  "Strawberry  Shortcake** 

or  some  similar  dainty  dessert, of  which 
many  are  given  in  each  number  of 

AMERICAN  COOKERY 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  know  how 
to  make  and  serve  a  variety  of  choice 
Salads  and  other  **  made  dishes  **  ? 

There  are  forty  or  fifty  choice  and  timely 
recipes  in  each  number  of  AMERICAN 
COOKKRY,  many  of  them  illustrated. 
AMERICAN  COOKERY  also  gives 
Menus  for  every  possible  occasion — For> 
mal  and  Informal  Dinners,  Luncheons, 
Wedding  Suppers,  etc.,  etc. 

If  you  have  a  family  you  need  this  Mag- 
azme,  for  using  it  will  help  you  to  set  a 
better  table  for  less  money. 

AMERICAN  COOKERY  is  $1.50  a 
year,  but  if  you  will  send  us  One  Dollar 
(check,  money  order,  bill  or  stamps)  we 
\\ill  send  you  eight  consecutive  issues  of 
American  Cookery.  Address : 

AMERICAN  COOKERY 

41  Pope  BttiMiBK,  Boston,  Man. 
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Present  StiUus  and  Futwej^the  Lumber  Industry 
qfthe  South  (Continued) 

vital  to  U8  in  tlie  past  great  emergency, 
and  it  can  be  said  that  through  the  fine 
organizations  of  the  Southern  lumber  in- 
duBtiy  no  time  was  lost  in  the  Govern- 
ment s  war  activities  on  account  of  the 
need  for  lumber. 

Our  industry  has  been  the  predominat- 
ing factor  in  the  building  of  numerous 
towns  and  cities  throughout  this  territory* 
It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana,  where  is  located  the  largest 
sawmill  in  the  world,  with  a  dail^  capacity 
of  one  million  feet,  to  secure  an  idea  of  the 
great  activities  and  constructive  work  of 
our  industry.  In  1906,  where  stood  a  virgin 
pine  forest,  there  is  to-day  a  city  of  over 
sixteen  thousand  people,  enjo^ng  all  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  cities  of  similar 
size  in  other  communities  which  have 
ripened  with  age  in  their  development. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  South,  realizing 
to  the  fullest  extent  their  duties  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  State,  and  the  ISation,  are 
taking  a  vital  interest  in  the  land  from 
which  they  are  removing  the  forests.  They 
are  placing  such  land  as  is  suitable  for 
agricultunu  purposes  on  the  market  at  a 
very  nominal  price,  and  in  many  instances 
at  tneir  own  expense  are  developing  large 
areas  of  their  cut-over  land,  establishing 
experimental  farms  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  stock  raising  and  fanning,  and 
are  co-operating  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
^e  Government's  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  working  out  the  problems  of  the 
future  of  the  cut-over  land  areas,,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  South  will  be  yielding  good 
homes,  employment,  and  revenue  to  the 
agricultural  people  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  also  another  new  industry  that  is 
being  developed  from  the  forest  resources 
of  the  Soutnland,  namely,,  the  manufac- 
ture of  pi^r.  As  a  further  means  of 
forest  conservation  and  the  saving  of 
waste,  there  have  been  erected  large  mills,. 
the  pulp  for  which  is  made  from  what  was 
former^  sawmill  and  woods  waste  Not 
only  is  it  now  unnecessary  for  the  lumber- 
men to  destroy  the  waste  n'om  their  lumber 
operations,  but  they  are  also  saving  in  the 
forests  the  tops,  branches,  and  other  ma- 
terial which  was  formerly  without  value. 

This-  new  industry  in  the  South  will 
make  the  "  Lumber  Cities"  permanentj^ 
for  the  hmd  which  is  not  suitable  for  agri- 
culture can  be  reforested  witli  quick  growth 
short-leaf  pine,  so  that  the  source  of  sup- 
ply from  which  pulp  can  be  produced  will 
De  to  all  intents  ana  purposes  perpetual.^ 

The  future  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
South  is  one  of  magnitude,  for  it  will  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  building  of  Amer- 
ican homesr  which  idea  is  now  being  fos- 
tered and  promoted  by  our  Government  as 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  making  the 
American  people  home-loving,  peace-lov- 
ing, and  contented  citizens.  It  also  has  its 
responsibilities  in  the  furnishing  of  lumber 
ana  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  devas- 
tated portions  of  Europe  and  the  supplying 
of  the  necessary  wood  for  the  inaustrial 
expansion  in  Mexico  and  the  Sooth  Amer- 
ican countries. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  South  fully  real- 
ize their  responsibilities  to  their  industry 
and  to  the  Nation,  and  are  striving  at  all 
times  to  protect,  and  develop  their  people 
whoare  depending  upon  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  tor  a  livelihood,  and  the  South- 
land, which  has  given  to  the  Nation  such  a 
valuable  resource. 
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The  Science  of 
Being  Right 

Business  judgments  involving 
millions  must  be  founded  on  facts. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  gathers  the  facts  of 
business  from  original  sources  which 
are  not  always  open  to  smaller  banks 
or  to  individuals. 

Exact  information  on  subjects 
related  to  intelligent,  conservative 
and  courageous  business  policy  is 
at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 
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National  Bank  of  Commerce 


IN  New  York 

CAPIIAL  SURPUUS  AND  UNMVIOeD  PROFITS  GVBR  FIFTY  MllUON  DOLLARS 


Are  You  Seeking  A  Position  ? 


The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The 
Ontlook  is  widelv  read  by  men  and  women 
in  all  lines  of  busineas  wno  are  seeking^ 
Teachers,  Nurses^  Hooaekeepers,  Business 
or  Professional  Assistants,  Secretaries,  etc. 
A  small  advertiaement  in  'this  department 
will  reach  these  people. 
The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  a  word.  Twenty- 
five  cents  additional  if  Outlook  box  num- 
ber  is  used.  Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE   OUTLOOK,    381   Foarth  Avenue.  New  York 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Applinnoe,    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial  No  obnazious  springs] 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  oobrial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  freeu  Send  name  and  address  today. 
BPMb  Applsaes  €•.« 471D.aMa  SU  f 
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TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

Tttm  Pabiic  it  ufamcd  nof  fO 
purchaam  iriDu^er'  infrinfin^ 
tkm     Tamn**nJ    Palmni    /Vo^ 


The  Greateit  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth.  Cuts  a 
Swath    is    inches    wide. 

S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  A*c.»  Oraiiae. N.  J. 
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McCutcheon's 

and  other  Dress  Cottons 


Reg.  Trtiiie-Mark 


(fnglisi)  |)nnt0,  the  absolutely  novel  Dress  Cottons 
introduced  this  season  and  imported  exclusively  by 
James  McCutcheon  &  Company,  have  met  with 
such  instant  approval  that  the  large  stocks  we  had 
laid  in  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  delightfully  quaint  designs  so  popular  with  our  great  grand- 
mothers assured  their  instant  popularity,  and  their  high  quality 
at  onoe  won  the  approval  of  (uscriminating  buyers  of  Dress 
Cottons. 

Cngliei)  prime  are  but  one  of  the  novelties  to  be  found  in  the 
Dress  Goods  Department  at  M eCuteheon's. 

A  large  share  of  the  38rd  Street  Section  of  our  store  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  Linen  and  Cotton  piece  goods  of  the  finer  grades. 
For  years  we  have  specialized  in  these  fabrics,  and  particularly 
those  adapted  to  women's  and  children's  outer  garments  and 
men's  shirtings  and  pajama  materials. 

Our  methods  of  specialization  enable  us  to  maintain  a  pace  far 
in  advance  of  Fashion's  trend.  From  season  to  season  we  are 
able  to  procure  materials  and  patterns  that  are  exclusive  with 
us,  because  of  our  large  purchasing  capacity  and  the  fact  that 
we  keep  in  close  touch  with  sources  of  supply  in  France,  Swit- 
zerlano,  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Wm.  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Dean  of  the  Univereiiy  of  Penneyhania  Law 
School 

Introduction  by 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

''An  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  Time." 

^-Public  Ledger. 

EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT  says:  ''Dr.  Lewis  is  a  teacher  and  publicist  of 
wide  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  discrimination  with  whom  this  history  is  a  labor  of  loi'e.  He  has  written 
an  impartial,  nonpartisan  history  of  this  great  man,  whom  he  kneiu  personally 
and  with  whom  he  deeply  sympathized ^ 

Cloth,  OcteTO,  512  pages.    32  Full-page  Illustrmtions 

On  sale  at  all  booksellers  Price  $2.25  net 

PUBLISHERS  THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.  Philadelphia 
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BY  THE  WAY 

Rear-Admiral  Sims  recently  pud  a 
friendly  tribute  to  the  firemen  and  stokers 
of  the  merchant  marine  who  hravelv  stock 
to  their  arduous  and  dangerous  work  while 
the  German  submarines  were  xtuming 
amuck.  He  concluded :  '<  Next  time  you  are 
aboard  a  liner  and  see  a  greasy  member 
of  the  fire-room  force  slipup  on  deck  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  touch  your  hat  to  him." 

A  woman  came  up  to  the  paving  teller's 
window  at  the  First  National  lEUtnk  the 
other  day,  so  the  PortUuid  (Oregon) 
'^  Express  says,  with  a  check  for  fifty 
dollars  which  she  wished  to  caslu  The 
teller  glanced  at  the  check,  and,  fingering 
his  greenbacks,  asked  in  his  pleasantest 
tones:  ^What  denomination,  madam?** 
'^ Lutheran,"  replied  the  woman;  ^what 
are  you?" 

Lodgings  in  Paris  are  hard  to  get  and 
command  a  premium.  A  cartoon  in  ^  PSle 
M^le"  represents  a  boulevardier,  hat  in 
hand,  approaching  an  old  and  extremely 
unattractive  janitress  with  this  propositicm : 
^  See  here,  Mme.  la  Concierge,  if  you  get 
me  a  room.  111  give  you  two  nnndrofl 
francs,  and,  besides,  a  Christmas  present 
of  five  hundred  francs,  and — "  ^But, 
M'sieur,  I  have  received  &om  another  appli- 
cant an  offer  of  marriage  if  I  get  lodgings 
for  hun  !** 

^  The  ignorance  of  some  elements  of  the 
rising  generation  as^  to  die  Bible  is  often 
deplored  ;  but  occasionally  the  young  men 


scriber :  The  young  arnlleryman  had  said 
that  Grermany  was  a  bullv  and  a  coward 
and  carried  her  defeat  m  her  make-up. 
The  Biblical  commentator  instanced,  as 
proof  of  this,  Goliath  in  full  armor  parad- 
mg  up  and  down  and  cursing  the  Israel- 
ites, while  the  '^  young  and  inexperienced  ** 
David  slew  him  witii  a  smootii  stone  from 
die  brook.  To  this  the  artiUeryman  re- 
joined :  ^  Don't  believe  for  a^ioment  that 
David  was  igrnorant  or  inexperienced.  He 
knew  perfectly  the  value  of  the  projectile. 
He  knew  that  armor  and  ^  a  spear  with  s 
shaft  like  a  weaver's  beam '  were  clumsy 
and  useless  offensives  against  well-selected 
and  well-aimed  projectiles  I" 

"  Now,  Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  as  re- 
ported in  '^  Blighty,"  '^  what  is  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  word  transparent?"  Willie: 
"  Something  you  can  see  tnrough."  "  B%ht 
Now  give  an  example."  "  A  ladder." 

The  clerg3anan  who  has  humor  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  sometimes 
finds  it  oetter  to  fall  in  with  rough  talk 
rather  than  to  give  a  soft  answer.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  bishop,  as  reported 
in  an  English  paper,  who  asked  a  mmer 
why  he  never  went  to  church.  **  Why,  yon 
see,  sir,  it's  like  this,"  was  the  reply ;  "the 
fust  time  I  went  to  church  they  direw  water 
in  my  face,  and  the  second  time  they  tied 
me  to  a  woman  I've  had  to  keep  ever 
since."  The  bishop  smiled  grimly.  •*  And 
the  thiri  time  you  go,"  he  said,  "  they'll 
throw  dirt  on  you." 

Apropos  of  that  form  of  the  drama 
whose  action  largely  consists  in  ^  soaking 
'em  one,"  the  Long  Island  City  "Star^ 
says :  «  Now  that  Charlie  Chaplin  is  mar- 
ried, just  think  what  may  happen  when 
the  bnde  essays  her  first  custard  pie  I" 

Harry.Rowson,  an  English  film  manager, 
was  born  in  England  and  8erve<l  his  conn- 
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By  the  Wav  (ConHnued) 
try  in  the  war.  His  name  was  originally 
Kosenbaom.  An  English  paper,  learning 
this  fact,  accused  him  of  bemg  a  German. 
His  parents,  however,  were  Russian,  though 
their  name,  Rosenbaum,  had  a  Germanic 
coloring.  The  case  came  into  the  courts  and 
the  editor  had  to  acknowledge  his  mistake 
and  publicly  apologize.  It  is  unsafe  to 
jump  to  conclusions  about  a  man's  nation- 
ality from  the  sound  of  his  name,  as  the 
following  paragraph  also  shows. 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent,  R.  C. 
Long,  ^ves  in  a  recent  book  a  graphic 
description  of  the  famous  Fortress  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  *^  the  Bastille  of  Petro- 
firrad,"  once  used  to  imprison  revolutionists, 
mter  to  intern  aristocrats.  One  of  the 
prisoners  he  interviewed  was  General 
Kennenkampf,  who  was  associated  with 
General  Samsonoff  in.  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Tannenberg.  Asked  what  his  offenses 
were,  Rennenkampf  answered,  '^  Samson- 
ofPa  defeat  and  my  own  German  name." 
But  his  Teutonic  sympathies  were  perhaps 
shown  in  this  bitter  remark :  *^  I  am  told 
that  the  cause  of  Russia's  defeat  is  that 
three-quarters  of  her  officers  are  Germans ; 
the  real  cause  is  that  three-quarters  of 
them  are  Russians." 

Makaroff,  the  former  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the 
grim  Fortress,  and  made  a  curious  comment 
on  the  situation,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Long : 
^'  He  denounced  the  Revolution  and  prophe- 
sied that  it  would  perish  at  the  hands  of 
extreme  Democracy.  '  The  Grovemment  of 
the  Gzar,'  he  said,  *  was  wholly  vicious ; 
but  I  supported  it  as  a  patriotic  man,  and 
did  nothing  to  aggravate  its  badness.  I  was 
honestly  convin^d  that  all  possible  Russian 

f>vemment8  must  be  baa.'  Prison  and 
error,  he  affirmed,  had  been  Uie  only 
means  respectively  of  keepii^  order  and 
of  correcting  despotism,  since  Tartar  davs ; 
and  they  would  continue  so  to  the  end. 

A  British  tourist  in  devastated  France 
is  pictured  in  "  Punch  "  as  being  "  floored  " 
by  the  educated  Chinese  head  of  a  force  of 
laborers  doing  reconstruction  work.  The. 
dialogue  follows : 

Brituh  visitor  (amng  pidgin  English  to  sap- 
poaed  laborer) :  "  John  Chinaman  likee  muchee 
dlowoo  allee  Hunee  Knglinh  soldier/* 

Chinaman :  **  Well,  sir,  I  don^t  oonoem  my- 
self much  about  uniform.  Actually  I^m  a  jour- 
nalist and  only  came  here  for  the  experience/' 

The  ups  and  downs  of  auction  sales 
were  interestingly  shown  in  Paris  lately, 
when  two  designs  for  ceilings  by  the  Vene- 
tian artist  Tiepolo  were  sold  for  SS,*2X)0 ; 
they  had  been  bought  by  a  dealer  within 
recent  years  for  $30.  A  Corot,  "The 
Forum  Seen  from  the  Gardens  of  the 
Famese  Palace,"  brought  $11,400 ;  at  the 
Corot  sale  in  1875  it  went  for  $520. 

Advertisers  who  have  uncommon  wares 
to  offer  make  diese  appeals  in  a  periodical 
that  gives  large  space  to  novelties : 

Learn  Contortion  and  Wire  Walking.  Easy 
method  00c.   Address ,  etc. 

Be  a  Fmger  Print  Bzpert— $25  to  $50  a  week 
in  this  new  and  fi&soinating  profession. 

Start  a  Magazine.  Capital  $1. 

Fishermen — I  have  the  formula  of  an  honest 
fish  lure,  20o. 

How  to  Escape  from  a  Locked  Vault  or 
Sale,  25c. 

Our  Hirade  Motoi^^as  Amazes  Motorists. 
3e.  worth  equals  gallon  gasoline. 

Stretching  Cuff  Links.  Cuffs  may  he  raised 
over  elhowB  instantly  without  unbuttoning. 

Wonderful  Chemical  Cloth  !  One  rub  over 
rain-blurred  auto  windshield,  presto !  glass 
sUys  dear  24  hours.  Address ,  etc. 
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dELL'O 


"Guess  What's  Good*' 

When  Dorothy  demanded,  "Gyess  what's 
good,"  Jack  says  "I  guess  I  know  what's 
good :  Jell'O  and  ice  cream." 

That  is  what  any  boy  would  guess,  and 
who  would  dispute? 

Ice  cream  is  one  of  the  nadona;  dain- 
ties, and  Jell-0  is  the  other— with  the  ad- 
vantage of  costing  less  while  worth  more 
as  part  of  a  varied  diet* 

Six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-O ;  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  OrangCr  Lemon,  Cherry, 
Chocolate.    Two  for  2S  cents. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD    COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  mad  aridtebura*  Ont. 


HELP   WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper, 
Companion,  Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher, 
Business  or  Professional  Assistant  ? 

•The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The 
Outlook  has  for  many  years  offered  to  sub- 
scribers a  real  service.  A  small  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word.    Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
THE    OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Ave^  New  York 
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Tours  and  Travel 


¥ 


Viail 

The  National  Parks 

The  Incomparable  CtT' 

cle^-Rocky  Mountain 

Park,     The     Yellow- 

stone.  Glacier  Park,  Ml, 

I  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  The 

Yoscmitc,  The  Big  Trees, 

The  Grand  Cajiyon, 

L  %      Jmnm  io  Smmiwmhmn   1919 

A  The 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

of  pin    ttie    Midnight    Sun 

Toar«  to  AlAftka  or  the  Sum* 

met  Tours  to  Japan  and 

China.    Writ*  fw   MMithly 

BuUf^lm  ol  K<!ner«t  bikvA  mh-N- 

laatiuii  u>d  ranMitWr  iJ'Wiiiy-t 

|li4t:  IntcmtSofyt^  Cmtf-in:¥ — 


The   American   Expre$w 

American  Eiprdss  Co. 

0S  Br<i«divA)r,  Hvvf  York 


TOUR  to  ALASKA 

Ii»crlti(Uncr  t>M*t  Lak^L,  CjMJatltwi  KupkJM, 
ColiwjJbia  Highway.  Ml.  lUUiirr,  6^«r 
Hid  relkuraloti*  Nati^iil  Park*.  FrtWJ  FbiW 
a^ivhUk  June  'M.  Ti*  w  in-jiathi.  &m*li  party. 
Rotixl  tot  itlmnirj.  Kdwiw  C,  Atki7?s.is, 
112  ypvth  Ittth  St.,  Pliilafklittik. 

Stimnier  in  the  National  Parks, 
CaUfomia,  CanadiaD  Rockies 

TlllIKS,  fl    ll*.(4r«ii   >^trerU   HuMuii, 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

In  planning  your  Bummer 
vacation  be  sure  Eo  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  Yofk  and 
Albany 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills,  BerkshireSp 
Adifon*iacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  Ea^t  and 
West 

All  thriouwh  rail  rickctj  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

SEASON  OPENS  MAY  t4xh 
Serv  kc  Dail  v  *  includln  «  Sun  da  v 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 


O  to  KJJROPE'or  CALIFORNIA 
at  MT  EXPENSE  or  elsewhere 


G 

byformiiicannAllpartTMtooaM  coc 

will  allow.  Baboock*8  KuaorBAX  aod  Anai- 

CAiiT6cBi^  1117  Dean  St^  Brooklyn.  Brt.MOU. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailer  Island*  Ifalne 

Open  June  15  to  Sept  15.  Air.  scene  end 
lableiai  of  the  best,  nhistrated  booklet  on 
spplicstion.  Thomss  E.  HaieU,  Sanunit,  N.  J. 


YORK  CAMPS  *^«S5fei\^'* 

In  fsmoos  Rsageley  rweion  in  hesit  d 
auMmtains  fscing  lake.    PriTste  loe 
with  open  fires  snd  baths.  Central 


."Soif 


ins,  bathing,  f 
Parm  one  mile 


within  essy  reach : 


dininc- 
ach:  garsge.  BoaX- 

.,    _ioaDtsfai   climbing. 

from  camp  furnishes  fresh 

S!5S5r^j.'Sa^8'*?bgg!^r.T- 


OGUNQUIT.    MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottsges,  Studios,  Bungalows. 


THE  OCEAN  HOUSE,  YORK 
BEACH.  ME.  Lesding  hotel.  Fine 
location.  AUoonreniences.  Excellent  cnisine, 
Comfortable  snd  homelike.  Oolf,  tennis, 
besutifol  drivfa,  batlung  and  fishing.  Ideal 
•pot  for  children.  Booklet.  W.  J.  SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

CoBOioinresRh  Ave.  Deston 
TNC  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 
"      tn  tlw  Puritan  one  of 

Jm  hstcb  in  the  world. 

ir^quirlcs  ^ly  answered 


booklet  mailed^ 


CAPE  COD  I  ffitfil!! 

Boating,  bathhig.    Booklets.    N.  C.  Moass. 


[f  Toa  Art  Tired  or  Not  Fedng  Watt 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  Xnghuid  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 

It  affords  all  tlie  ooraforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  ihe  Berkshires 
A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  14.  ELEVATION  1,400  FEET 
Desirable  Cottages  with  hotel  senrice. 

HOWE  ft  TWOROGER,  Maaafcrt 

Winter  Resort,  PHncass  Hotel,  Bermuda 


I»IARBI.BHBAD,]M[ASS. 

The  Leslie 

A  qniet,cozy  little  honse  by  the  sea 

OPENS  JUNE  7,  1919.   PRIVATE  BATHS. 

Descriptive  booklet. 


BEACH  HOUSE 

Siasconset,  Mass. 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

Golfers'  Summer  ParadiM 

Best  18-hole  seashore  course  in  U.  S. 

Tennis,  surf  bathing,  etc. 

No  MaUria      No  Hay  Fever      No  Hot  Days 

American  Plan         Moderate  Rates 

MERWIN  J.  BULiCLEY,  Proprietor 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


White  Mountains 

in  June 

The  ALPINE  at  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 

opens  June  2d.    Steam  heat,  private  baths. 
Ask  for  booklet  A.    W  Uliam  Chesley ,  Mgr. 


OOLF,  tennis  and  mountain  climbnig. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Lawn  Tennis  Tour- 
nament for  New  Hampshire  State  and 
White  Mts.  Championship,  auspices  of 
United  States  National  Lawn  Teiuiis 
Association,  July  '£i  and  following  days. 
One  of  the  Ideal  Tour  Hotels 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE 

Crawford  Notch 

WHITE  MTS.,  N.  H. 

SEASON,  JUNE   «5  -  OCT.    11 

Address  BARRON  HOTEL  CO. 
Crawford  Hentc.  Crswford  Notch,  N.  H. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


NEWFOUND   LAKE 

Brookside  Inn  and  Bungalows 

Brldsewater,  N.  H.  Excellent  cuisine. 
Boating,  batliing,  fishing,  tennis,  etc.  Rates 
snd  bookiet  on  request.  Q.  T.  Youito,  I^rop. 


ALBAMONT 

h  the  BeaHiiid  Penifewisset  TaDej 

A  tenuim  old  tfme  Nn  EnglanJ  Hokl 

i0ttA  4M  modem  eomenkneu 

Table  bountifully  supplied  with  oertifled 

milk  and  cream  from  our  herd  of  thorought- 

bred  Qnemseys,  poultry,  eggs,  Tegetables 

snd  berries  from  our  own  farms  of  1,000  acres. 

For  Booklet  and  Full  Particulars  write 

CHARLES  M.  BIDDLE.  Mrr. 

Campton,  New  Hampshire 


NEW   JERSEY 


The 


JCNGLESIDE 

JSeachHavca 
N.J. 

Opens  Jane  SO.  The  best  combination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  coast.  Matchless  bay 
for  asiling  and  fiahing.  perfect  beach  and  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Engleside  has  all 
the  modem  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
ssaaud  fresh  water.  Booklet  B.  F.  Engle,lCgr. 

SURE    RELIEF    FROM    HAT   FEVER 


NEW    YORK 


APIHONTJACKS 

THE    CRAXKR     Cl-VB 

iH  ihi*  Bumhnm  Cotta^f?  S«<ttl<><rQr'nt:,  Essex- 
Liih  Ijikf  ChAm^ilMJi],  ulT«x9  to  finnilii^  <*{  n- 
riiifEikt'itt  at  very  Hiii.i<l**™t*  mfe.'*  tin?  arrraiv 
tlii'iiB  fk|  a.  t-tmiitiful  laHf^  (ktioirt-  in  a  i> Nullity 
with  sk  reiuarlul'tlfi  rtwoni  htr  Ui-'.^\i}ilM\UMMm. 
Tlie  rlub  sJfofds  Ptn  fiL'fineid  jihuh  l-Llit*'  iMid 
A4  H  »!:unM>d4tiiiTi.  Tim  btstJim  t*  ^fr!,  thrwftrp 
ii|tmi^t.i\'i!i  WAlk«uiil  tirkVpA,  mut  thv  iNjiuiU  ot 
jii.l«rn3st  in  tlirj  AHlifomiiictiA  nre  ««uil>'  »c«'«s»- 
il'ilc-  Rpf .  fiHtuitiftl,  For  luIoriEiiitLiui  t*lBtivo 

b'l  LLEit^  t'litb  Met.,  11^  E.  Tlat  it.^  New  Yorh, 

Furii1shf**l  r*ittii|£t*rt  without  hi>iiHr<keep» 
imrt-arpi.  LifiMibnuiitd  iiarti*  tilamonatiiiiMa- 
tii/ii.  Joliii  U  liuntltiiO),  .';w  II  way.  New  York. 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  InchidesSQOacresof  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surroundmg  mountain  peidcs,  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  Dancing.  Ex- 
cellent meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
tents  114, 916  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
Isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROYDEN  BARBER,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

INTERBROOK  LODOE  snd  COTTAOES 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marcy.  very  heart  of 
Mts.  Illustrated  booklet  givhig  description 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  re- 
quest.  >15  and  $18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCK. 

Suuet  Camp   f„"it^'?S„''KR: 

Modem  improvements.  Write  for  booklet  and 
reference.  K.  Bennett.  Baguette  lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW    GRANT    HOUSE 

Stamford,  N.  T.,  in-the-CatsklUs 

Famous  for  its  cuisine,  select  clientage,  and 
home  atmosphere.  Suites  with  private  baths. 
Orchestra.  Oolf,  tennis,  swimming  pool.  Sad- 
dle horses.  Booklet.  E.  L.  JONES,  Mgr. 


HOW  frould  yon  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Wliere  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  ofliome.Where'the  breeze 
seldom  stoiM  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.  Do  you  know  that 

POINT  C  WOODS,  L.L 

only  50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place  ? 
IsC  W.  NASH.  Sept.  PsislO'Wssdt.  L  L 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31tl  Street  St  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenianoe  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itsslf  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  withhi  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centera 

Room  and  bath  fl.SO  per  day  with  meals,  or 
$iM  per  day  witltout  meals. 

Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent  upon 
request.  JOHN  P.  TOLSONT 


HOTEL  JUDSON  "t'jJ'liSijr 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  batli.  Rates  MIM  per^sy, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevate<i  and  street  car  lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glen  Garriff,  Mt.  Pocono.  Pa, 

Special  rates  for  Jiuie  and  September. 
SUSAN  T.  CAR8WELL.  qj^j 


VERMONT 


I^HESTEBtTT.  ^'TlieMaples.'*  Delight- 
Kj  ful  summer  home.  Cheerful,  laise.  sirv 
rooms,  purs  water,  bath,  hot  and  com  :  brasd 
piassa,  croquet,  fine  roads.  Terms  rsssonable. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  Hie  Mtssas  BaaoaavT. 


HITCHCOCK  FARM 

An  ohl-fsshioned  farm  with  modttn  improre. 


ments;  beautifnl  scenery,  good ^ 

table.  flOtotlA.       Box  111;  PtttKord,  Tt. 


'The  Dorms^"^  Ponltneyt  Vt 

Three  modem  buildings  with  all   imptov^ 
'in  beirauful  vinaffe  fai  Oreni 


its,  locate „ 

Mta  Fiesh  milk,  f ruiti,  and  vegetables  from 
farm.  Attiaotive  walks  sad  drives.  Moontsin 
Box  O,  Ponltaey,  Vt 


WYOMING 


OUTDOORS  WITH  COMFORT 

Trapper  Lodge — Wyomiiig 

Sixteen  Bar^hie  (16-D  Btook  Ranch  fai  tl>« 
beautiful  Big  Horn  Mountains.  AnattrsctiT« 
home  for  rest  and  recreatian.  Bupevtor table: 

Srfect  water:  good  saddle  horses.  Camping 
ps ;  trout  flshUMC,  etc.  Address 
W.  H.  Wtmam  &  Sons,  Shell  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hotpital 
For  Mental  and  Nervoat  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  8arronn<)- 
ings ;  modem  methods  of  treatnieur : 
competent  narses.  15  acrea  of  lawn. 
park,  flower  and  Tegetable  eardew. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  hooklei, 

Sanford  Hall  Hushing  New  York 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Oreenwioh,  Ct*  First-ckws  in  all  reroecti. 
home  comforts.       H.  M.  HrrcHooca.  H.O. 


-INTERPINES'» 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homaltka  Cm 
as  years  of  successful  work.  Thoroogtt.  r^ 
liable,  dependable  and  ethical.  Every  coio 
fort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  o( 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  ■▼»• 
tern  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr..  M.l>. 
Fred.  wTseward.  Jr.,  M.D..  Ooshen.  S.  T. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitariam 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  narvona  ami 
mental  patients.  A  Iso  elderly  people  raquirinff 
oare.  Harriet  £.  Reeves,  M.b.,  klshroae;  Msm. 


LINDENfT^p|i:li»g;«-,».k 

Deylestewa,  Ps.  Un  institnUou  devocad  to 
the  personal  study  snd  specialised  treat- 
ment  of  tlie  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity. 


Hydrotlierapy.     Apply  for  ciimlar  to 

ROSBKT  LlPPIKOOTT  WALTBa.  M.D. 

(late  o(  Tlie  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Apartments 


WANTEI>— Apartment  hi  New  York  Citr 
coutauiing  sitting-room,  or  studio,  dinine- 
room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  witit  bath  si»i 
maid*s  room.  Also  hi  same  building  apartment 
containhig  sittmg-room,  or  studio,  oedrooai 
with  bath.  Location  preferably  out  of  tbf 
usual  beaten  paths,  something  not  nsnally 
rented,  if  possible,  and  preferably  in  a  prirati* 
house  altered  for  such  purpose.  Nothing  south 
of  Greenwich  Villsge  need  be  submitted  nor 
north  of  Seventy-second  St.  Address  Charlu 
H.  Davis,  18a  Hne  St.,  Phihulelphk.  Pa. 

F«r  Rent,  Wy-Aiif.  *'r'pSiSiS'* 


7  rooms,  bath,  sleeping  porch.    Hill  section 
Mrs.  L.  R.  C,  83  Randolph  St..  T       '     "   ' 


N.J. 


Country  Board 
COUNTRY  BOARD 

For  middle-aged  women.  Colonial  home  oo 
hilltop.  Delightful  view  of  country  and  Lak« 
Ontario.  Electric  lights,  bathroom,  exoelleiit 
table.  On  State  road,  three  miles  from  Oswego 
Open  Jnne  '2A.  Miss  AUCK  R.  P£RR\. 
Fmit  Valley  R.  F.  D.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


H^ 


OME     SPIRIT.    BEST    OHIO 

COUNTRY     BOARD,    ooovwi 

enoes,  lovely  lawn,  tennis,  books,  health.  plsr» 

for  party  of  three  or  more  in  one  sattsbk* 

room  or  tent  at  $10  week.   Good,  Intarsstiai; 

xjlMople  welcomed.  Ready  May  13.  SM, Outlook 
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Real  Estate 


OOLORAPO 


fM  ADAIIA  One  of  Denv«r*s  beMity  spots 
UIUIKAIIU        SUNSET   LODOE 

OD  ser«n  lots,  besuofiUly  shSfded,  f  rnit  sod 
flowers.  Bight  rooms,  hoi  wmkerhest,  modem 
mrj  wur;  Kanc«>  Unexcelled  riew  of 
Rodcy  MonnfiSiis.  Will  be  sold  with  or 
without  famlshinss.  Exoepttonal  offer. 
Owner,  S113  Rale«h  Bt.,  Denver,  Colozado. 


CON  WEOTIOUT 


C  Olx  SAL'lL  Summer  Home 
in  GVIIiFORD,  CONN.  Cost  over 
150,000.  Csn  be  bought  for  less  than  half.  Ad- 
dM  Owner.  1821 16th  St.,  WsshinKton.  D.  C. 


ai^  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOB  RENT -FURNISHED 

-TlieSuMcs.''WisliiiiglM,a?SSSe?S 

alcrpe;  extended  view  down  a  beantff  ul  wooded 
Tmuey.  13  rooms,  upstairs  sitting-room.  7  acres, 
garage,  town  water,  rsasonable  rent.  Address 
OCBBON.  Room  SZi  86  WaU  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


MAINE 


For  Rent— Blue  Hill,  Maine 

I«ARKSPUR  I.ODOB,  12  rooms.  3 
mtb\  fully  equiimed  and  attractively  fur- 
nished. Further  informatiou  given  by  the 
Misses  Owen,  214  S.  Idth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  AND 
lAKE  FOR  SALE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  wooded  tract  of  75 
Aores  inchidiug  the  entire  shore 
line  of  beautiful  Lake  Appalachee,  and 
2.000  feet  of  frontage  en  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  is  offered 
for  sale.  Lake  Appalachee  lies  100  feet 
lUwve  sea  level  and  only  350  feet  from  the 
AtkmUc  Ocean,  and  is  stocked  with  BlMck 
Baas.  The  private  Ocean  pier  is  stopping 
point  for  steamers.  Now  used  as  exclu- 
sivB  Camp  for  few  families.  Equipped 
with  central  dining-hall,  kitchen,  2  baths,, 
frame  cabhis,  Kenyon  bungalows  aud 
tents  to  accommodate  40  people.  City 
water,  sewer.  One  mile  from  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Maine,  and  X  mile  from  BasrvOle, 
Maine.  Motor  boat  on  ocean  and  canoes 
and  boats  on  lake.  Electric  light  and 
telei^oue  on  property.  Unique  wooded 
setting.  Private  road,  spring-fed  private 
lake  make  this  an  ideal  site  for  unusual 
Country  Estate,  Chib  or  Summer  Hotel 
site.  Combination  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
cannot  be  duplicated  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
For  sale  or  rent  by  owner.  Address 

EDWIN  O.  GROVER 
1922  CelumeC  ATenue,  Clucaco,  Ills. 


Boodibaj  Harbor,  Me.  Shore  cott«^ 

10  rooms,  all  modem  imnrovements. 
G.  Lyman  Snow,  114  Federal  St.,  Boeton,Mass. 


Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

Fiimlshecl  Banffalows,6and6rooms; 
nreplaoe,  town  water,  toilet,  porches,  facing 
bay.  Appiy  to  ai  S.  7th  Ave.,  Mt?Vemon,N.  Y. 


Cr^P  QAf  TT    ^I^n«  co<^  30U  acres, 
rVilV  DAUCi  u  room  hou«s  2  bams, 
Icehooae,  etc.  Crops  all  in.  Bargain  flO,0UO. 
Price  includes  19  cattle,  8  horses. 
JOyES  SISTERS,  West  BrooksvUle,  Mafaie. 


TO  LET.  Fortnnes  li^icks.  Me. 
NEW  COTTAGE,  ft  bedrooms  aud  bath. 
Modem  conveniences.  Furnished  throughout. 
Miss  ESTHER  W.  SMITH,  AndoverTMass. 


TO  RENT  i^i^SiariSSE; 

furnished;  boats  and  garage.    ERXE8T  C. 
PA  VIS,  Fulle^Cobb  Co.,  Rockland,  Maine. 


SORRENTO,  MAINE 

To  let,  fully  furnished  small  cottage,  living- 
room,  kitchen,  two  small  bedrooms,  bath, 
Meepcug  porch,  piaxsas.  Magnificent  views. 
Bm  mming  pool,  golf  .tennis.  Rent  for  seaaol^ 
#17.V.   Appiy  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  ROWS, 

381  Benefit  St.,  Providence;  R.  I, 


For  Sale  or  To  Rent  Z^^ 

MahM.  Two  hundred  forty  acres.  Fiimiahed 
house,  large  bam.  Five  minutes  from  lake. 
-      '    l»nd  fishing.   ERNEST  C.  DAVIS, 
DobbCo.,  Rockhuid,  Maine. 


Boating,  I 


Dealmble  7-r€M»in  oott«ge,  HQiilr- 
rel  Island,  Me.»  for  season.  Low 
rentaL  Island  one  of  most  beautiful  on  Maine 
cxiast.  Address  F.  J.  C.  Little,  Augusta,  Me. 


MA88AOMU8ETT8 


Real  Estate 


MA88ACHU8ETT8 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

FARMS  ud  COUNTItT  ESTATES 
ForDlilicJ  Hoofti  for  Sununer  Renlftl 


WHEELER    &    TAYLOR 

GREAT  BARKINGTON,  MASS. 


H anting  and  flshlns  preserve. 
For  sale,  about  1,000  acres  in  If  orthwest- 
em  Massachusetts.)  hours  from  Bo8ton,2  from 
Albany.  10fr«cre  lake,  stooked,  black  basa, 
perch.  Game,  all  kinds,  posted  ft  years.  Timber 
will  pay  10%  on  investment.  Several  Imiklings. 
fl5,O0O.  Frank  P.  Crouch,  BoohesterV^7_ 


MANOMET.     PLYMOUTH.    MASS. 

Shore  cottage,  fumished«  to  let  or  for  sale. 
Piaiias,eleouic  Ughts^iot  and  cold  water,oon> 
venienoes,  open  fireplaces.  Terms  moderate. 
Wm.U.HawTey,Room  16,  State  House,Boston. 


Ta  Dam»  farmhouse,  furnished,  7  rooms. 
iO  lienC  in  beautiful  hiU  oountiyof 
Franklin  County,  1,700  feet  elevation.  Tele- 
phone. R.  F.  D.  at  door,  f  100  for  season.  Dr. 
F.  N.  Davenport,  33  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 


NEW   HAMP8HIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages,  fur- 
nished, for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  for  book- 
lets. Sasoskt  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H. 
Headqunrien  L(ike  Sunapee  Real  Ettaie 


LAKE  SUNAPKE,  N.  H.,  near 
Hotel  Granllden.  Furnished  sum- 
mer cottage,  14  rooms,  2  baths:  11  acres, 
shore  front.  For  particulars  raply  to  Mrs. 
J.  R.  NIL8EN.  1  West  93d  St.,  New  York. 


FAS*   Rm*    PARTRIDGE  I.AKE, 
or   lieni  Littleton,  N.  H. 

r  Attractive  cabin  on  shore  of  lake.  Large 
living-room,  fireplace,  good  range,  spring 
water  in  kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  good  beds, 
tent,  rowlraat.  shelter  for  automobile.  Lovely 
country,  in  the  White  Mountain  region.  Ref- 
erences  exchanged.  406,  Outlook. 


SUGAR   HILL,  N.  H. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS  ^^SSSZ 

low  and  Garase*  beautifully  located.  For 
rent  or  sale,  furniahed.  WM.  K  SATCHELL, 
OH-ner,  1(0  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


White  MoamaiBS  'S?i5S!i^"?4SjS*- 

9  rooms,  overlooking  lake  and  mountains. 
Shore  front.  Terms  reasonable.  Inquire  of 
Jos.  A.  Nesmith,  91  Central  St.,  Lowell,  Maas. 


WIiHe  Moi 


FARMHOUSE 

Mt.  Washington.  Rent  $100.  SaleOTl^lLMN). 
Address  Rev.  J.  E.  Jolmson,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


WIXNEPESAUKEE  LAKE  near 
Wolfeboro,  N.  U.  Oirls'  campoesum- 
nier  residence.  Cottage,  krge  garage,  boat- 


houses  sandy  beach,  boats,  canoe,  fakuuch. 
RgyTDB.  J.  A.  HI060NS,  Philadelphia,  P». 


NEW   JER8EY 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  X 

TIM*    Ht'iiiitlftil   llitiiir  titr  Nmlt) 

riri-t'-r>  Jw-ilnMitmi.J  ttlc>ti  (jntlin  tiv  tif^'uiul 
tl.H.?  :  ■■■  Iw'^iii.iUij*^  ^i^'v  ^liUlAM-riifiiit  Bifl 
I  ^M,  .0.  t  h  I  r-J  n^-ytT ;  bf»l  Wrttt^f  bml ;  flAl4- 
vv,..i.i    Pl.iH.rv,    ■H.Uite    rilMHivl    WiifKlvrork, 

ii-j[yp  ami  bath;  IH  iinirr* ;  tuemi  mleft 

Hungry  R.  tJtilmr^'r 

IiKXaril,  4v.-..Mrt^,ijf^|M.(,>'|.,uMriri.LN  j. 


led 


FOR  p»  ^    r     -  s  S  t  I    ' 

roouiA,  3  batlis.  Garage  with  living  quarters 
and  bath.  Nortli  Shrewabunr  River.  IH  hours 
from  New  York,  nil  or  ikiat.  dauL  H»t4>r, 
telephone.  C.Townsend^«  Pearl SiTTn.  X.  C. 


Real  Estate 


NEW   JER8EY 


Cr^.  Q«1a  Beautiful  Residential 
ror  oaie  Farm,  about  one  mile  from 
^  '  \.  Jm  overlooking  Carnegie  Lake. 

g.^5LDgN,  ftScetonTy.  J. 


NEW    YORK 


TolRcot  n  CATSKILLS  ^iS^S^ 

one  mile  from  Ftunnioia.  All  improvements, 
fully  furnished :  beautiful  views ;  bathing,  flsh- 
ing.  Apartment  g,  South,  250  W.  »4th  St.,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAm 

Shore  front  camp  in  Uie  pines  for  rent  fur- 
nished. Finest  section  of|lake.BIagnificent  lake 
and  mountain  view  from  porch.  Sand  beach 
for  chiklren.  For  floor  plan  and  pbotograidis 
address  C.  H.  EASTON,  ScarborougrN^ 


Lake  George.  Rockbolm,  furnished  cottage  & 
shack  directly  on  lake,  situated  on  hi^  rock 
oommanding  magniilcent  view :  large  garden. 
CommuniageMar8h,M  EJgth^.  Y.  Plasa  »587. 

Hnletts  Landing,  Lake  George 


tf-Mi.  r     |i'i.i(iin   iijirniJilif"!.!    (iMi'j-    ■ 

dS'  a-lii-l    jiiavhOlliW^  JCi«,  H'i>'iJ«  Hi-  ■ 

vep;  ft  libit-    ^  Ardfn^     Rr^?w'^x>l^'lr.     Jf""' 
Jatiif^  rvd^rjufu,  SiO  West  TfttJi  St..  N  ^ 


V.,ck. 


^^Ji^^l:  ^?r  LAKE  GEORGE 

AH(  .1  i>V— 11  rcwmfl,  y  batha,  motor  boat. 
ro^viHiiim.  l.i*:**ljii>i!tforchiJ<ir*n.  rKTER 
P,\  >■  *  *  riT  A  OK— S  ri»axA.  _» liatlis.  aWi»p. 

Inj4-|i-«ii-.ii*''',  l.tathiiiti  beach,  i..t.i,..i  : :  .|ae 
hci".!tr-.-.  ,tr+'  <  11 1 11  }ji«iiitif iiU\  *^ii  I- ^t ■  '  nd 

est44T"  %-^  iftti  '4  Tjuli«watrr-rrMJi.[. •       i.         th 

of  Hul*ftt''H  Lojidfcng.  For  fitrtliff  inirii'/ui.LTS 
fall  iuj  ra  (j4  W  eat  >it  1 1  bt . ,  N  I*  w  V  t.i  r ii . 


Lake  0«or^fik    Attrnrtiw  ^  Ti.>i*tit  huii^a.l4iM  tO 
rmrfikrrujjihfHi.HMepiuzxii.HXiiiM'  Uri-]Au  es, 

runniuif  ftnriiig  wnttr,  if'(5>  rohU.iiMi.    l^-■t*.»n- 
abk^   KJt(liH,  4X'  W«,t  l44tb  Si  .  >\.vr  V.uk. 


iitvnJJ  ULUnUD  u  tvwmiB,   labitna,    rUiiitLng 

Rrini;  1,^1114? r  ln^th  H-wir*  ;  ri.***  b<jiu,t ,  firolf.  ice. 
of.  l\  1  VdnrsfJi,4.iJ  VV.  lUth  SL.  Nt.'W  Vark. 


ocnrooQLaKe    ti»  ut.  turni^iK-a 

Liviikvj;  r> ><  iirj  witb  fljr«ii]iH.-«skitc]:i«uaDd  ]Mir^, 

tw,»  ]jir|jr.'  b^-^Ln^tuA.  hflJJ  rwota  tiud  iltTvpljig- 

I  i  I .    <  i  i  w  I,  I  t>«-A('li,   yea  r  Cotj  iit  rv  C  imb 

1'    Wll.KI'H,  -VpIi  Itf..tt*lw;iY,  ^.  Y.  City. 


8? 


COMMUTER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

"Wir^ti'JiitMter  County.  Offer  at  iir«vwar  ]''  ioe 
of  $^,'^'^i,  a  mcxi'MTi  t«?M'ro<)i]L  vhite  ni.  ;oo 
hollow  illff  T«fidi<)]i7,  t^ijcht  inijii(itei»  1 1  >m 
stfttiuit.  ii^lf  \tf\uT  iit^'mA  VmitTAl  T*?nujiial. 
Oji.  Ti  niinl  qiijf^t  ■H.iirToundiii^.  Woulnl  nm- 
sio-'t  rH'iirii.1.  Full  j^rtirnVM*  run  l)»^  qinrured 
froiii  oi^licr  by  adJjessiiii;  y,iU,  Uutiuak. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  RENT 

bCAJutinJ  lEiQuiiLuuii  M^MiiH '.  "'fse 

at  r.M  ,  ,(10  Mjiior  (A  bote]  nj.  y), 

OD<'    lilHJ    a   liAit   mllQia   fiiHi.  nit 

sbici'^i  ou  the  IK  L.  .^  ^\'.  K   K..  <.i,'-  >.'iirir«<l 
mii'-i*  Irum  Ne«  York.  CoiuiilptfSy  hinii-iUed 


foi  hMiTjekeepiuKi  **xi:i*pt  Ubl*^  ait«1  I-h-.J  iLik-m, 
Li ^  H I !^  411  id  dtiiins  nxiait^  ixirt^eK  oiid  k j  14 1 1  mx, 
8«v^  j(  iuast4^r''A  be^lntomfl  ifour  with  msmung 
wilt  I  I '.  two  a^miinu  r«jrtJiNi,  thn*  liailo.^  itnd 


tHK  ^(Mjwer*.  fwr.>  tOAi^Jb'  rooiiij)  aii»l  K.nth. 
Cliiiuiteur^ii  room  and  iMth.  G«tm-^t'  lor  rwo 
caj->*.  Fiiro  iprlug  wat^r.  r|pt't?M.'  light's.  l>  le- 
pboiMs  Lot  watfT  hdHHtiiii?  fty^tfim,  Avr  rq'en 

ni<"i'l.ni"i    innik   «4(-v:iri.r  iuu\    ]mini.i|rv       j-'or 

fu  ■    ■  ■ 

BLt.j — J..  X4. ,  --„..,  -ww^ju  JUxuci-,  Pa. 


SHAWNEE  -  ON  .  DELAWARE. 
PA.— FOR  RENT,  furniahed  cottage, 
all  conveniences,  6  bedrooms,  2  baths j  finest 
location,  near  Buckwood  Inn.  Mrs.  JOHN  T. 
WATSON,  Shawne»OD-Delaware,:Pa. 


VERMONT 


Por  Rent— Modem  7-room  cottage  on  lake, 
Qreensborq.yt.  Golf,  teunis,'oanoeing,  ga- 


rage: high  altitude,  no  moequitoes.  Address 
Mrs.  DAWSON,  OOMomi^pade  Drive,  N.  Y. 


/jS&  An  Meal  Summer  Home 

EleTfttion    1.750    fe«t ;    half -hour 
drive  from  Brattleboro,  Venuont: 

fronting  ou65-acre  lake  stocked  with  trout. 

Property  includes  entire  lake  sliore. 

JoHX  W.  TrrooMB,  379  Quail  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  BOMOSEEN,  VT.  Z^t^r^"^ 

rooms,  conveniences,  ice.  Smmkmi  renti... 
STEVENS,  ^6  West  128th  St.,  New  York. 


IIS,    two 
»l. 


For  rent,  furnished  cottase,  6  rooms  and 
hath,  flreolace.  wide  veranda,  si 

)  overlooking  West  Ri^ 
I.  C.  H.  WUkud,Towu»lieud,  Vt. 


On   mouutalnside  overlookii 
f75for  


,  spring  water. 
West  Riv*r. 


WOODSTOCK,  VT.   ^^'^rStr 

Villsge  and  farm  promrtiM.  jCqrresiwnUen 


soUdted. 


:>ERICK  CHAPMAN 


iwn 
PM 


HELP    WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Physician,  also  councilors,  for 
boys'  cainis  Maine.  liox  7»,  Station  L,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED— Woman,  middle-aged,  oryotmg 

man  of  reAuemeut  and  education  as  caAhitr 

and  office  aiislitaut.  AddrcuM,  n  tth  full  partto 

ukira,  HMthcote  Inn,  Scaradale,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Sltuatto#is 

W  ANTED- Pri™te  B*RT!*ta  ri .  M^iAt  be  tut 


aud  BeciiFwte  Htraiographfer  arul  IjrjiMt,  also 
undemtand  han^liog  ofpnrsoiial  doubie  eiitry 
BC' uUHts.  Prefer  on*  with  ejEperieoce  Ln  pre- 


parius  pri^a  uotioqi.  Id  reply  Ktate  esperi- 
tavi*-,  flaloxy  df^livJ.  Elxoelleiut  position  for 
w^itt^tw  al  n'dia«Lii«nt.  R.  B.  S..  <l,Mt,  Outlook, 

KAU^WAV  tmdit'  ItiJiiieH^tor,  HID  a  DLouth 
lo  HtATt  aud  *JcpeiUA(44,  Trti^I  if  deeimd.  Uu- 
UmiLn]  lutvaooemeat.  N(>  Ace  Jltult.  Thire^ 
tnouthM*  hamA  study.  Situattoiii  arrtutt;^!.^ 
Ptvpue  for  pertDannit  pocitJciciL.  Writ#  Sot 
bcKiklif't  CMl^  StatidAM  Busiaeaa  TntioiDg 
Infttituti^.  ftiiJfslo.  h\  Y. 

WAXTELk— AetiTfl  wurUAD  of  inatiirft  Mf^ 
for  iKHlttuu  mm  muj?tfniittmdvat  of  Protrstaut 
boiEic^,  Sixty  uimatn  witli  ifULoirable  iiiJflirtr^i- 
tli'rt  are  cared  lur.  Mini  juid  wift^  gt  utoUier 
mn>\  CTx?wn  daitgbter  ^^^(blf,  Aioplk^nt  anwi 
furiiliih  r«*fcredcefl  as  t^  tnurattij?  rxiwrki^itr, 
ex*f4Li,it^iv<;  ability,  nhaiwster.  BtaUs^^,  ^Mi» 
Oiitlook. 

iH INITIOS"  opeii  lor  private  aeen^tary  in 
ecritlemAii's  offlce  Id  tlie  city.   Oni  erperj- 


eni  i!f  J  in  bookkeepuig  aud  etono^rapGy  JS 
peM'ikite.  Salary  fiVper  week.  Addraas,  *tftt- 
Ini?  Ti?fer^ijcw  alia  ctiierience,  64^46,  Ontlook. 


tdKht   attendant  oU 
i[,il>S  weekly.  Phone 


Co  m  pan  Ions  ah  J  D  o  m  est  Ic  He  f  pers 

HCiPKINS*  EdiKAtlanal  Ag«ntT.  507  FUth 
Av(t,  Csleterla  masAfer  from  Aii4;u>C  ;  tualn 
tuti>rt  Preaoli  or  ItaUaii,  boy  twelver;  gor^ 
enkeues,  uuraes,  housekeejten,  dletlttanii. 

WAXTKD— Yoting  wamaii  aiotlier'ji  help<*r 
to  iiLtil  ill  C4i.re  of  fiJiUT  chiidi¥u.  WlllU^tS  to  i£u 
aw^av  Ul  frMin'iner  to  quiet  ouuutry  j^baLit',.  H*il- 
er*'"i  ■  ■  !-i;iilred.  Sbate  etj^irieiK^ci,  oDinpi^n' 
sa^  « t«cl.  Mfs.  U.  C.  WeUa.  m  Waali- 

in^  ,  FlfUnHekl*  N,  J. 

J".  \:;ui:K  JOR  FOR  COLLEGE  GIRL. 
WiKii|]>J  y^u  llki^  to  fiiiend  Uie  mLUiniei'  tHmr 
New"  York  ?  W#  vi'».nt  some  oueto  h#Ip  care 
for  fiiuall  ehUdr  PlHftmuit  botne  in  ocMuitry 
sobiirl.,  (Jjiya  tn^.  t^nUry.  Earl  E.  Whltehom, 
121 » lSro4dii[iy^>  New  VorV 

^^  VXrKD  — Campftnion  for  eMerly  bidy. 
Bo  I  lit*  kiioiiv|(Mlt[ie>  ot  uiirfliTi^  nfH^^uary.  Li*^ 
canijcj  Niftifi^ra  FftlU,  N.  V.  ^.mr.  Outlook. 

■^V'ANTKri— YotiiiK  w<»mai}  of  refinement  as 
muthnr  a  iitil]j(;r  in  aoiail  fMii^ily,  ALnk  W.  O. 
Bsa^rt^r,  9&  Ai^Ie  ftoad,  firooklyu. 

REUABLS  womiui  lOj 
g#ntlBmeii,if.iL  io^i^u,  ,.,  „_._..  .„ 
Cohiiabiu  i;S^  before  l4>^au  any  morning. 

WANTED— Aji  e^iri^wTlcnced  woqun  ai  a^ 
sbtaut  liuu4i»K<KtL«er  in  lArt«  bulitutioii  nifar 
New  Yark  City.  i}iK»d  mkkry  with  baud  aud 
fuil  tuiiiiiteijiuit^p.  Aiidrtsiti»  P,  0.  Bojc  1T% 
Wim*  PUiiM,  N>^  Yurk. 

Teachors    and  Oowernsssa* 

NriLSi:itY  GOVERNE?iS. -(  »|i4b!*,  ne. 
flli!i'<J  VHiiitj^  -fTi^Eiijui  to  tikki*  ^:']:iAk-|LC^  of  twi> 
|d '-  9L|£(^  ttix  ^nd  flight,  iu  Chk-a^o  hotae^* 
K  V.  Uiit«?  of  Prencii  mA  timntu  ciwptiliaK 
B4  .  ■*{  ix'^IertncrtM  reniiirpil.  Otxhi  sali&ry. 
Fi    i^iskiieiit  i>oiitir>n.  Addrrafl  \,fv^  OuticxyK. 

lEAClIEtlrt  na,iit«d— All  aubjivts  nI1ov«*r 
the  country  NrktitKJjil  T^-^-whe™  Af^ncy.  31 «' 
MEuiAiry  liniliiuijr,  Wjuliiti^tou ;  ll^u«ml 
ofti^«».  Kvantitoit.  IIL 

,  I  Ng  LT[  aiKS  alrwMly ojuiiug  In  for  teacher* 
in  nil  Mtbin^t  t*  h>r  i'<1i,  FTitHruatiiHtiti  Munictit 
an^i  K.i;i-.;fionii!  A-.^h  :' J ;  vmegie  Mall,  J?.  I. 
,  WANTED-French  governess  for  Colorado 
family  with  three  children.  Please  give  ref- 
erences, age,  qualiflcationa,  and  salsry  ex- 
pected when  replying.  740  Emerson  St.,  Deu- 
ver,  Colorado. 

W  ANTEI>-Competent  teachera  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circukrs.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

KINDEROARTNER  —  Woman  for  Blhid 
Babies*  Home,  Summit,  N.  J.  Uniforms  fur- 
nished. 925  monthly,  board  and  care.  Call  or 
write  Room  82,  2  W.  JSth  St.,  Manhattan. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Profsssional  Situations 
LADY  oeteopath  of  high  repute  would  like 
to  accompany  wealthy  woman  or  small  partv 
to  the  White  or  Green  Mountains  for  July  ana 
August.  A  No.  1  references.  Who  wishes  such 
service?  B,\m,  Outlook. 

Businsss  Situations 
SECRETARY  GARDENER.  Lady  desires 
poaitiou.  Experienced  gardener  with  knowl- 
edge of  secretarial  work,  typewriting,  etc. 
Could  take  charge  small  country  place.  6,i»ii, 
Outlook. 

SECRETARY-STENOORAPUER-Ameri- 
can,  cousctentious,  experienced,  efficient. 
6,939,  Outkx>k. 

Companions  aaJ  Domsstlc  Hsipsrs 

WISH  to  secure  position  for  friend,  lady  of 
unusual  executive  abiUty  and  persona]  duum. 
Would  be  invaliud>le  to  elderly  couple.  Also 
fitted  to  control  a  home.  6,953,  Outfc>ok. 

KINDERGARTEN  teacher  desires  position 
as  companion  to  children  for  summer.  6,951. 

YOITNG  woman  with  chikl  three  years  de> 
sires  position  as  housekeeper  or  house  maiui- 
ger,  preferably  for  widower.   6,952,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-Young  lady,  24  yean  of  sge. 
refined,  educated,  can  drive  an  automobile. 
Referenoes.  Box  6.937,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  experienced  houae- 
keeper,  desires  respousibie  position  wlierv 
there  are  no  small  children.  6,918,  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  teacher  desires  position  as  com- 
panion or  governess.  6,914,  Outlook. 

WANTEI>— Position  as  traveling  comt>aii- 
Ion  or  governess  by  yotmg  woman.  6.9V:t. 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate.  hiKh 
school  teacher,  desires  poaitiou  a«  comiMUiimi 
or  secrrUry  (typlal*.  Woukl  travel.  «,}H»». 
OutKK>k. 

COMPANION -Refined  lady,  good  linstiiirt. 
uuraiiig  exiierience.  Would  traveL  Rel*'r- 
enc«w.  b>«.  Outlook. 

COMPANION'-Managing,  workins  houM*. 
ktviM>r,  small  family.  References  exchanged 
^^n,  Outlook. 
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%e  OpenBook- 
Smmer%catioitsmik&isl 

Plan  now  to  get  away  for  a  joyous,  restful  vacation.  Take  advantage 
of  the  return  of  Peace.  You  have  worked  hard,;.sacrificed  and  saved. 
You  have  earned  time  oC  You  need  the  change.    Where  will  you  go? 


Down  by  the  Sea 

'  Prom  the  forty  beaohet  of  New  Jeraey  to 
the  hundred  herbort  of  Maine— eround  the 
•horetof  Long  Ithmd  end  up  theooettof  New 
EnKlend— ere  the  most  femout  teetidereaorts 
in  the  world.  All  are  planning  for  jwti  the 
gayettjiummer  teeton  on  reoord. 

The  Call  of  New  England 

If  the  oarefree,open  life  of  the  oamp  oallt, 
you  may  hunt,  fith,  and  eanoe  in  woods  and 
lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  If  you 
are  a  golf  enthusiast,  or  love  magnifioent 
views,  you  may  choose  the  White  and  Green 
Mountains.  InS&nite  variety  here. 


The  Adirondache 

Forest -crowned,  lake -dotted,  pine* 
scented,  romantic  Adirondaoks — the  oool, 
summer  roof  garden  of  New  York  State. 
Visit  the  Thousand  Islands,  Niagara  Falls, 
Saratoga  Springs.Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain.   Camp  out  or  live  in  luxury. 

Miclugan 

Resinoas  forests,  broad  beaches,  cool 
inland  lakeaand  streams— excellent  fishing, 
■ailing,  motor*boating,  and  bathing;  the 
finest  of  golf;  bridle  paths  through  the 
woods.  Michigan  is  the  aportiog  Peninsula 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 


It  otdy  rmmaiM  fmr  yoa  to  thcidm—WHERE? 


The  United  StatM  Railroad  AdminiatraUon  hM  knomi  Um  f  < 
•nthoritathrclnfoniMitionaiidUstaofhoUto;""  '      ' 


"Ntw  England  Shorn  North  and  Eaat  of  BcH4>n*\**N«m England  Lakm and  Mountain9"^*Adirondaekaand 

ttlanda",  "Saratoga  Spring».Laho  G*orga and  Laht  Champlain", '^ Niagara  F^alU". 

Summer  Rtoorta".  Ask  yoarloea]  ticket  as^nt  to  h«lp_yoa 
ConaoUdatad  Tickat  Oflea;  or  wriU  tha  naarait  TrsvarBara 


'Booton** 

Thcuaand 

plan  your  trip,  or  anply  to  the  m 

ioraaa.  naming  ibe  Booklat  wantad. 


*UNirED*5]ArES  -IRMUcQ^-Ai^aNiSTB/aioN* 


TraT.lL 

143Ub.rtrStra.l 
NnrYorfcatF 


TraT.I  Boraan 

646  TraampfUtiMi  Boildia. 

CUca*. 


TraT.I  Boraan 
•02  HaalaF  BaiUiw 
AUaote 
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The  Annual 

Out -of -Doors 
Number 

of  The   Outlook 

will  be  the  issue  of 
June  II,  1919.  This 
number  will  contain 
several  special  arti- 
cles on  out-of-doors 
and  vacation  subjects, 
as  well  as  beautiful 
illustrations  of  typi- 
cal American  scenery. 
We  suggest  the  use  of 
advertising  space  in 
this  issue  by  Summer 
Hotels  and  Camps, 
Tourist  Agencies, 
and  Steamship  Lines. 

Rates  and  special  information 
upon  request 

Department  of 

Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


ComDanlonaaaJ  Domeetle  Helpera 

COMPAinON.-ColleKo  girl,  to  young  or 
ekierly  woman.  Referenoea.  6,927,  Outlook. 

POSITION  aa  companion  by  well  educated 
Virginia  woman  now  liviiig  in  New  Fork. 
Splendid  reiereucea.  6,9J9,  Ontlook. 

FRENCH  lady  (Pariaian).  refined*  good 
•chool  experience,  excellent  referenoea,  wbliea 
poaition  for  aummer,  chaper(m  or  teacher. 
«,M2,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Poaition  aa  companion  to  el- 
derly tody.  6,93»,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  education  deairea  poaition  aa 
companion-houaekeeper  in  home  of  refine- 
ment, vicinity  of  Phitodelphia.  Higheat  ref- 
erences. Mra.  C,  Box  14&,  Roeemont,  P&. 

Teachere  and  GoverrK 


COLLEGE  student,  professor^s  son,  trav- 
eled, well  read,  likes  ontdoora,  children ;  can 
tutor,  am>ly  self  indoors  and  out.  Beat  refer- 
ences. (i,Me,  Outlook. 

WHO  wants  a  Frendi  tetcher  from  subur- 
ban boarding  school  ?  June  15-8eptember  1ft. 
(1,949,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  four-Tear  high,  normal 
graduate,  experienced  intermediate  grradMi 
references,  desires  fall  poaitioiL  6,94ft,  Outtook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Teachere  and  Governeeeee 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  (Paris  French), 
refined  European,  wishes  poaition  for  3-3 
summer  months  in  family  or  summer  school. 
6,947,  Outlook. 

BACK  PROM  THREE  YEARS*  SERV- 
ICE,  Frenchman,  college  instructor,  wislies 
to  tutor  during  summer.  Lebert,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

TEACHER  pottery,  liasketry,  drawing, 
design,  summer  camp  or  school.  Experienced. 
References.  6,913,  Outlook. 

KINDEROARTNER  wishes  poaition  as 
governess  for  summer  months.  Seven  yeara' 
experience.  6,913,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  college  grad- 
uate for  summer  as  tutor  or  companion  to  boy 
age  12  to  16.  Experience  as  counselor  in  boys' 
camp.  6,920,  OuUook. 

POSITION  as  faistructor  in  fine  and  applied 
art  in  girk'  camp  by  thoroughly  equipped 
teacher.  6,935,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  and  companion  to  boy  1(V-14  years. 
Position  wanted  for  summer  months  by 
senior,  Phillips   Exeter  Academy.    Is  now 

E!tor  at  Dunbar  Hall.  Reference,  Dr. 
is  Perry.  Principal.  A.  C.  Kalbfleisch,  Jr., 
lips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Teachere  and  Governeeeee 

KINDEROARTNER,  Boaton  graduate, 
young,  experienced,  deairea  poaition  for  fall 
term  m  private  school,  boarding  or  day  school. 
Kindergarten  or  primary  work.  Would  take 
charge  of  entertamments  of  school  and  will- 
ing to  aaaist  in  office  of  institution  when  neo«^ 
essary.  Excellent  referencea.  6,934,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  French  woman  wishes  position  for 
summer.  Teaches  fai  best  schooto.  Excellent 
references.  Madame  C,  Pingry  School,  Eliza* 
beth,  N.  J. 

VASSAR  woman  tutor,  Engliah,  history, 
Latin,  pianist,  wishes  position  June  to  Octo- 
ber. 6,886,  Outlook. 

NATIVE  French  teacher  (young  man,  36), 
now  teaching  in  an  academy,  wiahes  poaition 
during  summer  vacation  with  family  or  insti- 
tution. 6,858,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Acency, 
establislied  1895.  Nocharge;  prompt  delivery. 


44  West  33d  St..  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  care  given  backward  or  in- 
valid girl  under  twelve.  Pleasant  home  in 
country  viltoge  on  central  New  York  lake. 
6,900,  Outlook.  D I  g  1 1 1 Z  fepountry- 


■ilSCELLANEOUS 

WOULD  care  for  elderly  tody,  Toaiw  gizL 
or  child  in  my  home.  «,»19,  oS3o<*~^ 

WILL  fldve  exoeptioDal  care  to  ioiHit  sr 
young  ohlld  in  my  country  home,  es  vr 
week.  Referenoea  given  and  reqaire<LM^ 
Outlook. 

WANTED— To  oare  for  three  or  fovr  yooar 
girto  13  to  16  yean  for  July  and  Aimm  m 
country  home  in  Bernhlrea.  A^Arcai 
*'Hugun,"  Lawrence  Hooae,  Noctluum«ak 


WANTED— Young  women  to  take  mw 
months*  course  in  nursing.  Fraaoea  Farkar 
Memorial  Home.  New  Bmnawiok^N.  J. 

MISS  Gutliman,  New  Tork  ahonps;,  wa 
send  anything  on  approval;  ■oiikiea  frss. 
References.  9U9  W.  Mch  Street. 

LITERARY  material  prepared  forinsiken. 
dAbafeera,  writers.  Anthota'RaaettreliBww. 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

LADY  experienced  fai  oare  of  ^dUbrsD  wQ 
take  into  her  country  home  for  nunmer  eluy 
under  five.  Intelligent  care  aaaured.  6,S]3. 
Outlook. 

SUMMER  pftytog  BUSifta  wanted  in  attnct- 
ive  country  home.  6^40,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teaclier  would  cNe  ma^ 
erly  care  to  few  chiklran  «t  own  hnwi  « 
^— New  Jersey.  6tMl,  OvUo^l 
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A  Simple  Way  to  Remove 
Stomach  Trouble 


Dr.  Umtf  K.  Tattl«,  of  Now  York  Citr,  it  •  fradualo 
of  both  Ui*  oatoopathic  and  regular  schooU  of 
modiciiM  and  ranlu  high  in  lUs  profeMion.  Ha  has 
boon  in  actira  pracdee  for  the  past  fiftaan  years, 
and  is  consulted  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
moa  and  women  in  America*  He  is  a  member  of 
tho  A.  M*  A.  A^  A.  O.  A..  N.  Y.  O.  S.,  etc  Wo 
feel  honored  to  have  a  physician  of  Dr.  Tattle's 
bicb  standing  consent  to  give  his  Tiews  so  freely. 

AN  old  friend  of  mine  dropped  in  to 
see  me  some  months  ago.  When 
we  had  finished  talking  over  old 
times  he  said, "  Doctor,  I  want  to  have  a 
straight  talk  with  you  about  my  health, 
and  1  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

Like  many  a  business  man,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  severe  doubts  about  his  state 
of  health.  He  had  nothing  particularly  the 
matter  with  him,  but  he  felt  that  his  old- 
time  energy  Rod  staying  powers  werfe  slipping  away. 
He  lacked  bis  former  enthnsiasm ;  the  edge  seemed 
to  hare  been  taken  off  his  ability  to  enjojr  things : 
headaches,  pains  in  the  eyes,  in  the  back  of  the  head 
and  the  stomach,  bothered  him  all  too  frequently. 

He  had  all  sorts  of  other  symptoms  which,  while 
they  quickly  **  wore  off,"  snmoed  to  rob  him  of  his 
ability  to  get  things  done,  and  to  make  him  think 
seriously  about  his  state  of  health.  His  case  was 
trpical  of  that  of  the  everyday  roan  and  woman. 
ThouMuids  have  just  the  same  svmptoms,  and  they 
worry  and  suffer  just  as  he  worxied  and  suffered. 

I  gare  him  some  advice.  A  few  months  later  he  . 
dropped  in  to  see  me  again— an  altogether  different- 
looking  man  this  time.  He  had  added  about  twenty 
pounds  to  his  weight ;  his  skin  and  his  eyes  were 
clearer,  and  he  had  all  of  the ''snao'*  and ''sparkle*' 
of  his  younger  days.  With  great  aelight  he  told  me 
that  he  felt  like  a  new  man.  Gone  were  the  old 
aches  and  pains,  the  stomach  trouble,  the  depressed 
feelings,  and  the  **  off  "  days.  In  their  place  were 
vigorous  bealth,  boundless  enthusiasm  and  an 
aliuoet  tireless  capacity  for  work. 

How  was  this  remarkable  change  brought  about  ? 
Well,  the  best  way  is  for  me  to  talk  to  you  just  as 
I  talked  to  him  when  he  fiist  came  to  me.  I  opened 
my  talk  this  way : 

'^  Recently  I  was  a  guest  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York  City  nven  in  honor  of  a  prominent  phsrsioian. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  the  guest  of  the 
«Tening  was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  held  up  a 
large  m>wl  and  ezplamed  that  as  each  course  had 
been  served  he  had  placed  a  part  of  it  in  the  bowl. 

Then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  he  removed  the 
cover  and  asked  us  to  look  oloaely  upon  its  contents. 
One  look  was  sufficient !  The  contents  of  the  bowl 
were  an  affront  to  sight,  smell  and  taste !  And  then 
when  the  physician  reminded  ns  that  at  that  very 
moment  our  stomachs  were  atraggUng  with  just  such 


an  awful  mesa,  oar  feelings  can  welFbe  imagined  I 

The  physician  went  on  to  tell  ns  that  most  of  our 
ailments— occasional  or  chronic — oome  from  inoor- 
of  which  he  had  just  shown  sneh  a 


rect  eating,  of  wl 
striking  example. 


It  is  what  we  put  in  oar  stomach,  not  oar  fsithful 
stomach,  that  is  to  bbune  for  many  of  the  ailments 
popamrlv  attriboted  ro  stomach  troable.  **  Stomach 
trouble  ii  osoally  food  troable — the  stomach  is 
rebelling  against  the  food  we  are  forcing  into  it. 

The  rapid  return  to  health  of  a  sufferer  from  so- 
called  chronic  disease,  who  applies  the^  simple  and 
«asilv  acquired  principles  of  correct  eating,  is  often 
startling. 

Good  hesltli.  in  €Mt  Hfe  itself,  is  dependent  upon 
the  amooat  and  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe — the 
water  we  drink  and  the  food  we  eat.  We  cannot 
always  commaad  fresh  pare  air,  but  we  can  control 
what  we  pat  ia  oor  stomachs. 

Blood  has  beea  aptly  caUed  the '' stfwn  of  life.'* 
It  18  the  mediam  wnereby  oar  tissues  receive  food 
aad  dssoe  waste  is  removed.  Oxygen — nn  element 
essential  to  titmm  life — is  drawn  from  the  air  «e 
breathe  and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  body  tissoes. 
The  food  we  est  contains  elements  just  as  essential 
as  oxygen  to  body  health  and  life. 


Results  in  48  Hours 

By  Lamar  K.  Tutde,  D.O^  M.D. 

In  your  stomach  the  food  ia  prepared  for 
body  Duilding  by  a  chemical  process  exact, 
complete  tuid  simple. 

The  special  senses,  taste,  smell,  and  to  a 
certain  aegree  sight,  act  as  special  guard- 
ians for  the  stomach.  Certain  substances  we 
cannot — must  not  eat.  When  these  sub- 
stances  are  offered  as  food  either  oar  taste 
finds  them  unwelcome,  or  our  sense  of  smell 
protests  and  we  reject  the  article  for  food, 
even  thouc^h  it  be  attractive  to  the  eye. 
Good  and  proper  food  must  therefore 
appeal  to  our  taste  and  smeU* 

But  there  are  ways  known  to  cookery  of 
fooling  our  stomach  guardians.  Our  sense 
of  taste  is  drugged  with  rich  sauces  and 
condiments  f  the  aroma  of  skillfully  com- 
bined food  articles  pleases  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  the  decorative  art  delights  the  eve.  This  leads 
ns  to  force  upon  a  helplesB  stomacti  food  combi- 
nations that  when  acted  upon  chemicall^r  by  the 
stomach  laboratory,  result  in  bod^r  poisonm^.  The 
intestines  labor  unsuocessfnlly  with  quantities  of 
waste  and  fermentation  and  even  putre&ction  ensue. 
The  blood  stream  becomes  loaded—actually  pol- 
luted—with irritants  and  tozines ;  the  entire  body 
system  is  affected  and  before  long  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  disease  are  manifest. 

These  symptoms  are  grouped  and  daasified  aad 
called — as  the  case  may  be — **  rheumatism  " — **  har- 
dening of  the  arteries  "— "  heart  troable  "— **  add 
stomach,"  etc.  Thev  may  all  oome  from  one  thing 
—food  poisoning.  The  symptoms  of  food  poisoning 
are  too  numerous  for  mention  here — the  so-called 
diseases  traceable  directly  to  this  cause  are  legion. 
The  weariness  of  the  *'tired  business  man'^csa 
o^n  be  directly  traced  to  incorrect  eating. 

The  oft-repeated  complaint  of  the  individual 
apparently  in  good  health  who  complains  that  his 
night^s  sleep  ^nefits  him  but  little,  inasmuch  as  he 
awakens  in  the  morning  as  **  tired  as  when  he  went 
to  bed,''  is  so  ^umiliar  to  ns  all  as  to  occasion  little  if 
any  interest.  The  sufferer  attributes  his  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep  to  overwork — lack  of  exercise — or  "  nerv- 
ousness.*' This  condition  is  often  called  by  a  high- 
sounding  name,  *'  Neurasthenia,"  and  the  patient 
given  a  prescription  for  a  drug  for  his  poor  stomach 
to  strugele  with.  A  lar^  percentage  of  these  cases 
are  victims  of  food  poisons— the  direct  result  of 
incorrect  eating. 

Another  large  group  of  unfortunates  are  those 
who  suffer  frequent  attacks  of  so-called  bilioos 
headaches— attacks  which  are  painful  and  distress- 
ing beyond  words.  In  many  cases  they  are  caused  b^ 
ahtboring  overworked  liver  and  a  poisoned  intesti'* 
nal  tract— the  result  of  faulty  food  combinations. 

The  victim  of  chronic  stomach  hyperacidity  is 
surely  an  object  of  pity.  This  condition  breeds  pes- 
simism, and  no  wonder !  With  the  physical  and 
mental  suffering  it  entails— plus  the^  recurring  dis- 
appointments experienced  by  many  in  search  of  a 
cure — pessimism  too  the  part  of  the  sufferer  surely 
is  excusable. 

In  most  cases  both  the  doctor  and  the  patient 
direct  most  of  their  attention  to  the  stomach.  The 
stomach  in  many  cases  is  doing  the  best  possible. 
Incorrect  eating  resulting  in  stomach  abuse,  is  the 
first  cause.  The  cure  can  be  found  in  correct  eat- 


„  -proper  stomach  use.  Though  many  regimes  of 
special  met  have  been  tried  in  vain,  I  have  known 
mastery  and  application  of  the  principles  of  correct 
eating^  to  effect  a  cure.  The  self-healing  and  self- 
restoring  powere  of  the  human  machme,  when 
stmctumly  correct,  are  almost  limitless. 

It  is  possible,  by  means  of  properiy  combining 
the  food  we  eat,  for  us  actually  to  eat  ottr  way  to 
health.  We  need  not  go  on  a  meagre  diet,  nor  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  food  we  like.  We  can  still  go 
on  eating  the  usual  foods,  but  we  must  know  how 
to  properly  combine  them. 

^  Of  those  who  have  successfully  specialized  in 
dietetics,  none  lank  higher  than  Eugene  Christian. 
After  much  painstaking  experimentation  with  food 
chemistry,  plus  a  wide  knowledge  gained  in  the  field 


of  practice  of  his  specialty,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  what 
a  man  should  put  in  his  stomach  as  food. 

£ugene  Christian  has  written  a  seijies  of 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  24  in 
number.  The  results  of  his  experiments, 
experience  and  learning,  are  in  these  lessons. 
They  contain  the  secret  of  correct  eating. 
Through  them  thousands  have  found  the 
key  toliealth  and  happiness.  These  lessons 
are  stripped  of  all  technicalities.  They  eive 
you  dennite  facts,  in  plain  everyday  lan- 
guage. They  tell  you  exactly  what  to  eat  in 
order  to  mamtain  perfect  health  ;  and  also 
how  to  cure  many  distressing  ailments. 

If  you  suffer  from  stomach  hyperacidity, 
there  are  good  probabilities  that  withm 
forty-eight  liours  after  you  apply  Eugene 
Christian  s  teadungs,  you  will  know  stomach  com- 
fort. The  knowledge  gained  from  these  lessons  will 


prove  of  benefit  to  the  sufferer  from  any  ailment. 
To  the  well  they  insure  a  reasonable  means  of  main- 


taining health.  Ton  will  learn  to  use  your  stomach 
— not  abuse  it.  The  writer  has  been  in  active  practice 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  fiheen  jrears  and 
bases  his  opinions  on  the  evil  effects  of  incorrect 
eating  aad  the  curative  results  of  oonect  eating  on 
experiences  with  hundreds  of  cases. 

Stomach  abuse  due  to  incorrect  eating  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  disease  in  man.  Mental  effi- 
oienoy  is  greatly  dependent  upon  physical  well-being, 
and  business  success  is  dependent  upon  both.  A  miiMi 
and  body  drugged  by  pcnsona  generated  from  the  fer- 
*  '    :  end  products  of  ^ 


vaent 

bined  food  elements  can  neither  manifest  i 

nor  know  the  true  meaning  of  health,  contentment 

or  happiness.** 


WITH  Engene  Christianas  Little  Lessons  m 
Corrective  Eating  at  hand  it  is  Just  as  though 
yon  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  ^reat 
food  specialist,  because  every  possible  point  is  so 
thoroughly  covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think  of 
a  (]^ue8tion  which  isn^t  answered.  Tou  can  Start 
eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce  the  in- 
creased physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seekinr 
the  day  you  receive  the  lessons,  and  you  will  fina 
that  you  secure  results  with  the  first  meal.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  complicated  illneoses  can 
be  removed  at  one  meal,  but  it  does  mean  that  real 
results  can  neariy  always  be  seen  in  48  houn  or  less. 

If  yon  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply  write  the  Cor- 
rective Eating  Society.  Department  155, 443  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enclose  any  monev  with  your  request.  Merelv  ask 
them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  days*  trial  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  either  return  them 
within  that  time  or  remit  $3.00,  the  small  fee  asked. 

The  reason  why  the  Society  is  willing  to  send 
the  lessons  on  fr^  examination,  without  money  in 
advance,  is  because  they  want  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  putting  this  knowledge  in  the  hands  of 
the  many  mterested  people  as  soon  as  possible, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  test  of  some  of  the  menus 
in  the  lessons  themselves  is  more  convincing  than 
anything  that  can  possibly  be  said  about  them. 

Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  below 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  little  Lessons  will  reach 
you  by  return  mail. 

CorrMtiYe  Eating  Society,  Inc.* 

D«pt.  158.  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 

ting  in  24 
ilveds7» 


You  msy  send  me  prepaid  a  oooy  of  Correcftive. 
LeMoiiA.  I  win  either  remail  them  to  yi 
after  receipt  or  send  you  99. 


Name. 
City.. 
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THE   OUTLOOK  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

DIRECTORY 

Many  of  the  best  private  schools,  colleges,  correspondence  schools, 
and  camps  are  advertised  in  these  columns.  Each  one  issues  descrip- 
tive literature  which  will  be  sent  to  Outlook  readers  upon  application 


TEACHERS'     AOEMCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Ajgency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Toric 

Raoommenda  to*eh«ra  to  colteg— .  poblic  and  prl?  ate  aehoote. 
AdriMM  parenu  about  achook.    win.  O.  Fratt.  Mgr. 

MUSICAL    ARTIST 

TEACHERS    AGENCY 

J.  B.  AIXBN 

Teaohen  of  the  Vixat  Ghnde  BzoliifliTely. 

100  teaohen  wanted  at  oooe. 

AeoUnn  HnU,  New  York      IW.  TanderbUt  8881 

SCHOOLS    AMP    COLLEQES 
CALIFORNIA 


The   Randolph   School 

BERKELEY.  CAUFORNIA 
Fan  Term  opmn9  Smptmmbmr  laf 

Intenaediata  and  College  Preparatorj  DepaituMnti. 

FLORA  A.  RANDOLPH.  Princi|»d 
2962  Derby  Sb-eeC 


COWNJECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young:  Boys 

Haa  grown  for^-foat  jmn  and  ia  atill  imder  the  aottTe 
direction  of  ito  lonnder. 

Pbbdbbiok  8.  CiTBTis,  Prindpal. 

OnuLD  B.  CiTBTia,  A aaialnnfPrindpeL 
BaooKFiBLD  Cairm,  Co»»aumuvv. 

WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  Sch€H>l  for  Girls 

FANNf  K  DA  VIES,  LL.A.,  PrinoipaL 
Waahington,  Conn. 

«do8w0q  r0Dr00ODMwlirOi 
.  MABgL  K.  BOWMAN.  A.B..  Vtoo-Principal,  OnhiiH.liaM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  Scfeal  iar  Orb.  ANDOVEt,  MASS.  Foimd«11838. 
21  milea  from  Beaton.  Oaneral  ooarae  with  Houaahold 
Scienoa.  Colleffe  Preparation.   Outdoor  aporta. 

Addxeaa  JOSS  BERTHA  BAILBT,  Prindpal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAatAGHuaarra,  Barre. 
T7T  mr  UTT  T   A  Private  Home  and  School  for 
EJUVl  nil  J#  Deficient  ChUdren  and  Youth. 

Bldllfol  and  affectionata  oare.  InTigontinff  air.  asoacre 
farm.  Home  dairy.  All  modem  oonveniencea.  Peraonal 
oompanionahip.  Health,  happineaa,  eiBciencT.  70th  year. 
Addreaa  Oaoaoa  A.  Baowir,  M.D^.  Pbict  Baowx.  M..D. 

THE  WINSOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  HOME  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Open  to  cmdnatee  of  aecondarv  aeboola. 
For  drcolar  applj  to  Miaa  C.  M.  Powell,  Secretarr, 
1  Autumn  Street.  Beaton,  Maaa. 

M*MA«iHU»BiTi,  Beaton,  779  Beaoon  Street 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Hat  year.  New  boikUnir.  Cooraea  of  one.  two  and  three 
yeaia.  The  war  haa  created  great  demand  for  our  grado- 
atea.  Cooraea  In  liedkal  Oymnaatlca  and  Playnoiinda. 
Apply  to  THE  SKCRSf  ARY. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

SldTear 
Yoang  men  and  jroong  woBien  fhkd  here  ahomeHke  atmoe- 
phere,  thorough  and  efflgjent  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  cnltaie,  a  loyal  and  helnfoTaohool  niirit.  Liberml 
endowment  permRa  liberal  tenna,|S&-f4(N)per year.  Special 
Cooxae  in  Domeatic  Science. 

For  cafcalofrae  and  fanf ormation  addreaa 

ABTHUB  wTpEIRCS,  Litt.  D.,  Principal 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHCX)L 

23  Highland  St..  Natlok,  Maaa.  A  Collage  Pre- 
paratonr  School  for  Oirla.  17  milea  from  Beaton. 

Mlsa  Connnt,  Hies  Blselow,  Princlpala. 


Tin  Burnham  School  l^^ 

NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded  hy  Mary  A.  Bumham  In  1877 

Oppeeite  Smith  Collefire  Campoa 
MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Haadmiatreaa 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI^ 

For  many  yeara  known  aa  **11ie  Bumham  SdiooL" 

4lrd  year  opena  September,  1919. 

Correepondence  ahould  be  addreaaed  to 

Miaa  B.  T.  CAraa,  Principal,  NoaTHAJonoif,  MAaa. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  email  aepaiate  oollege  for  women  in  Jiaaaachuaetta. 
4-year  ooarae.  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
WboikUnga.  lOOacrea.  endowment.  Catalog. 

Bar.  Samubl  V.  Colb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  neaident. 
Maaaachuaetta,  Norton  (90  milee  from  Boeton). 


Jiw^Sn^ 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  eoorao  of  forty  leaaons  In  the  hiatory,  form, 

I  atmetore.and  writing  of  the  Mhmrt-StMT  tadgfat  by 

DrwJ.  a«r«BMaw»lM,r«ryMnB«l*r«rUf*laMtt*B* 

UO-pao*cat4iU>ifU0fr—,     PUa»0aadr$u 

THE  UOIB  CORRSSrOBinCIint  BTHOOL 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
PrMldont 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean,  M.  W.  JACOBUS 


Throoffh  theae  aaiooiated  sohoolB  Hartford  off  era  full 
tfainingrtor: 

1.  Th«  Chriatian  minbtiY. 

Schod  of  Religious  Pedagogy         ^  '^^  ^^^'*  ^^^  ^  religioua  edttcatioii. 

Dean.  E.  H.  KNIGHT  3.  Th«  f oraign  field. 

ir            J      c  I.      1      £  mil*     •  ^"^  School  haa  tta  independent  faculty  and  its  own  in- 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions  stitational  Uf e,  and  together  they  form  one  interdenomina- 

Secretary.  E.  W.  CAFEN  tional  institiition  with  the  unity  of  ooramon  aim  and  spirit. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  bi  the  open.  Athletics.  Booaehold  Axta.  GoD^aaad 
genexal  conraea. 

Each  girrsperaonaUtyobasnred  and  detelQped.  Writofor 
booklet. 

WSBT  KaWTOB,  Iflll 

NEW   JERSEY 

KENT  PLACE  S^SKffeA.*: 

A  Country  School  for  Qirla.    College  Prenantory  aiii  iua^ 
demlo  Couraea.       Mra.  Bakah  Woookak  Vavl i  r.ii,  i   i 


Miaa  Anu  S.  Wooomah 


-} 


NCW   YORK  OITV 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 

Gaatral  Park  Wm( 
■■4  fSrd  .Slr««t 
Haw  Tark  Qtf 


Normal  Departments 

Offer  many  adrantagea  in  the  pnian. 
tion  of  teachera.  Obaerratlon  aiid  onc- 
tioe  teachinr.  Btodenta  are  allowed  tlte 
freedom  of  the  achool  For  inf onutkn 
addreaaFsAVKLur  C.  Lewia,  Sopt 


NEW    YORK 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Comwall-on-Hndson,  Box  16,  New  York 

FIFTT-THIRD  YEAR 

A  Schooi  in  f  Ae  Hmart  of  ihm  Oput 

Country,    For  Boy  from  P  to  IP 

Iioeatlon :  80  milea  from  New  York,  5  mOea  fron 
Weat  Point,  on  a  spur  ef  Btorm  Kii«  Monnlain,  M 
f eet  abore  aea  lereL  Healthful,  fairlgoratlng,  nnnauiatr 
adapted  to  a  aane  and  aimple  outof-door  life. 
Work:  Preparation  for  College  or  BnaJneai  lif*; 
recent,  graduatee  in  12  leading  oollegea.  Bach  bor 
studied  pbiniicallyand  mentally  to  increaae  indiridial 
effidency*  Bmall  Ckaaea :  A  teacher  for  erenr  6  hajt. 
Athletios :  Two  flekis  with  excellent  fScilltiea  lor 
all aporti.  under  superviskm;  hikhig,  woods  ]ife»siri»> 
mingpool. 

You  are  invited  to  come  and  sw  for 

youraetf,  Catadog  sent  on  Mplicatum 

AI^VAX  g.   DUEBR,  He nd master 


PUTKAM  HAI«I« 
▼nssar  Preparatory  Sehool.  Bpsdsl  %jm 
oooxae  for  High  Bdiool  graduates.  MuakvAxt  lad 
Domeatto  Science,  l^nnia,  horaebaekridfag.  IDKtuT 
drlU  nnder  a  captain  detailed  from  the  Armory.  BlMpiig 
porohea.  Separate  honae  for  younger  diildren.  Adiusn 
J^enaBartlett,A.B.»Prin.,Box8W,Pougfakespais^H.T. 

OHIO 


GlendaleCoUegefer  Woneo  /Jg!?££^<Si£« 

FaU  aemaater  begina  Sept  17.  ISU.    Unusual  sdvsatMa 


offered  ^gh  School 
academic  couraes. 


Muaic 
hokll 
WriMfcr 


couraea  with] 


>y«M   Aim  MMx».     vunmakt  mawwKuamm 


Normal 


preaaion,  Houaehold  Sdenoe.    Beautiful  k>catian. 
bUity  to  the  city  utiliaed  for  Mberal  cultnie. 

Oxford  CoDege  for  Woma 

Founded  1830.  Standard  oollege  oourae  with  B.  A.  Defnei 


Eoonomicii,  PubUc  Scho^Muaic  and  Art. 


'SmsPMHk"  MlrtasOiMGalifi,Baifi2,M«iia 


PENNSYLV A  N  I A 


SCHOOL  OF  HORHCULTUXE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsyhrania 

18  MUes  from  PhUadelpkia 

SUMMER  COURSE— Vegetable  gw 
dening,  floricnlturey  fruity  canning  and 
preserving.  August  4th  to  dOth. 

Vegetable  and 
ornamental 

pracno 

ELIZABETH  I«BIGHTON  I.EE,  Director 


Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  neenhoosea,  ordarda. 
miamental  treea  and  ahmba.  demonatration  kftehea 
ipianr,  Poultry  ptamt,  Uve  atook.  Lecturea  and  outdoor 
Hoe.  Two  year  diptomacourae  beginning  Jan.,  UMl 


BBXHI^BHBBI 
PBSXITAI^ 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  Condnotor 

**  The  best  choir  fai  the  United  Statea.*'— 

Henry  T,  Finck  intluN.r,  Evenmg  PmL 

FBIDAT,   JUNE  6-4  P.M.  and   8   FJi- 

BIOHX   CAMXAXAfeft 
8ATUBDAY,  JUNE  7-2  P.M.snd  4:30 PJI- 

BiAaa  IX  B  Mijio«> 

PRICES  per  SESSION.  Sl.lO.  Sl.SS,  Sa.M 

COURSE  SEATS.  S4.40,  ae.60.  SS-SO 

For  tickets  and  Infonnatlon  address 

A.  C  Huff  Mnslo  Store,  BetHi^K^,^,  pb. 

Packer  Memorial  Cliiircb 
LCHIGH   VKIVHIftaiXV 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 


Carolina  Military-Naval 
Academy 


**In  thm  Land  of  thm  Sky  " 

2300  feet  abore  mm  level,  at  Highluid  Lake,  K.  C. 

Fnonlty  oomposed  of  Rrijbvkd  Abmt  akd 
Mabikb  Gobp8  Ofkicrrs  of  distingniahed  al^ty. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  boaiiieflB  lif e. 

UMITED  TO  100  CADETS  Moderate  EzpeaMt 

Most  BeautifuUy  Located  and  Modemly  Equipped  School  in  America 

For  Cetalog,  addTOM 

CAROLINA  BUUTART-NAVAL  ACADEMY,  HendersonriUe,  N.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


S6e  Baldwin  School 

iCeaelrFScheellvGirfa.  Biya  Mewr,  Peaaa. 

EVepnratioii  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
^aanr  and  Welleeley-  colleges.  Also  strong  gen- 
eral oooiae.  Within  26  years  272  students  have 
itttered  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone 
|>nilding.  Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletios. 
gjZABETH  FORBESr  JOHWSOW.  AJ^  HEAD  ef  tfce  SCHOOL 

SWITZERLAND 

Les  Foogeres,  Laosame,  Switzerland 

This  weU-known  ■ohoo]  for  glrla,  with  commodiooa  inod- 
iro  build tngs  and  beaatif ul  eiuToaiidincB,  under  the  experi- 
noed  direction  of  M.  and  lime.  Chauoert,  offers  thorough 
lahiing  in  kngnagee  and  other  ttudlee,  aa  well  at  exoep- 
ional  laoilitiea lor  ridintTt  lectures,  concerts,  the  drama  and 
llDine  excnralons.  Best  American  references  on  application 
o  MUe.  Chanbert,  who  will  sail  with  a  party  from  Kew  York 
o  August.  Temporary  address : 

43  Hlllhouse  ATenue,  New  Haren,  Conn. 

LES  ATJZTERS>  Vcvcy,  SwiUcfUnd 


iqme  school  f  orgirls.  Charming  site  on  ttie  north,  ahwe  of 

_     [itsirfis  foi 

M.  eTllME.  CHAkOlflSU'VeTeir,  Switserknd. 


^e  Genera. 
Special  advand 


. reoelred  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

■  for  the  study  of  French.  Address 


VERMONT 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

in  endowed  achool  for  girls  orerlooUng  Lske  Champlafai. 
relkeqnipped  buildings.  All  outdoor  sports.  College  ore* 
aiatory  and  general  courses.  Write  for  booklet.  Hiss 
Ulen  Beton  Ogden.  PrindpaL  The  Rt.  Rer.  A.  C.  A.  Hall, 
*resident  and  Chaplain.         Box  C,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

SUNNIER    SCHOOLS 
Live  with  a  French  Family 

D  the  C«Muit  of  Maine  this  summer.  Art.  Musk),  rrsnoh, 
^lamatica.  etc  Bea  bathing,  sailing,  tennis,  tramping.  Illoa* 
nsted  catalog.  lAtfayear  oTConinkon wealth  Art  Col- 
ny.  Bootnbay  Harbor,  Maine.  A.Randall,r>irector. 

Hie  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Bumuker  Seaalon,  Exeter,  New  Hannpslilre 

July  8  to  August  tO 
ildfess  Cbalrman  of  Bammer  Seaalon  Facolty, 

[EW  OVILIZAIION  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


.  njgher  rssssrch.  For  oataloK  write 
JULLaStON,  M.D.,  Empire  Hotel,  New  Toik  City. 

BOYS'    CAMPS 


A  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  UNDER  16 

_  On  Lake  Onipee,  b  the 

16ih  Season  White  Moontains,  New 
Hampshire.  4  hours  from 
Boatoa.  Une<]^naled  in  natural  advantages  and 
personal  senrioe;  original  in  motive.  Rates 
tnolnde  tutoring.  Address  J.  C.  fiUCHER, 
Director,  Peekslall  Academy,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


AMP  WAKE   ROBIN   ^^•fiio?''- 

TOUNQEB   BOT8  BXCI«U8ITELY 

'oodcraft,natur«  stody.manual  training,all  sports  and  swim- 
ing.  H.  O.  Lrrrta.  Ltocoto  High  School.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Chenango  ^^SfoSSKtS J* 

ting.  Swtmmhig,  Mountain  Climbing,  Tennis, 
^,^1,  -Trtoffood.  Manual  Training,  Nature 
itaig,  CiMuacter  Buikling.  Mottrmte 


BOYS'    CAMPS 


SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  YOUNG   BOYS 

The  Housemother  of  one  of  the  great  preparatory  schools 
for  boys  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
old  into  her  liodge  on  the  Maine  Coast  near  Portland 
for  the  summer.  Ocean  front  and  pine  woods.  Second  story 
bedrooms^  or  tenta  with  counsetors.  Athletics,  rsoreation, 
tutoring.  Number  strictly  limited  and  absolutely  satisfactory 
references  required.  Bspeoial  oversifcht  and  mothering.  Ao- 
dress  Mrs.  I.  T.  Bsgley,  The  Tome  School,  Port  Deporit,  Md. 


CAMP  OXFORD  ^o^!^^}^^^^??^ 

Nineteenth  Season.  Highest  efficiency  at  minimum  rstea. 
Booklet.  A.  F.  CALDWBLL,  AJi. 

CAMP  PESQUATIQUIS 

KuKene  Haydeii,  Director 

In  the  Maine  Woods.  For  boys,  12  to  18.  A  8S0  mile  osaoe 
trip  of  seven  weeks.  Ton  get  some  real  fishing  and  see  lots 
of  game.  Number  of  boys  limited  to  2S,  every  boy  having  ttie 
best  carepossible.  Lessons  in  woodcraft. 

For  booklet  and  maix  write  H.  J.  BTORER, 
8eo*y  and  Headmaster,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambrldgel  MaM. 

BOTS' CAMPON  LAKB  OEOROB.  conducted 
_  by  Glens  FaUs  T.  M.  C.  A.  Open  Jnfy  and  Angnst. 

9^  ^^.JUV^J^^S^J^W^S^  ^f^Si^  9f*^  <»  request 
Addreai  CAMP  McEOHRON,  T.  M.  G.  A.,  Sens  FSlla^.  Y. 

OIRLS'    OANPS 

OAHE,  the  Hfll  of  Vision 

On  Graute  Lake,  New  HsapsUre 

A  distinotive  small  camp  for  fifty  girls. 
Dr.  Cksfiss  A  Essteaa  (OUysss).  AmUffst.Man. 


CAMP  AREY  for  Girk 

On  Beantif nl  LAKB  KEUKA,  N.  T. 

It  makes  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  All  athletios, 
dramatics,  oercle  francais,  etc.  Seventh  season. 
Mrs.  Andr^  C.  FontaineTMl  New|York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


Camp 
Moy-itio-da-yo 

FOR  GIRLS 
OMIWGTON.  MAINE 
MiMMtiulnii  Witllains, 
S45  B.  Johnson  St.,  German  town,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


CAMP  MINNEHAHA   ^V*'^^' 

Home  care,  Camp  fun.  Qipsying,lltCllmbteg.  Inter, 
pretive  Dancing,  Hand  Craft,  Nature  Study,  Camp  Honors, 
Sewing,  pomesno  Science,  Gardening,  Competent  Coun> 
citora.  Address  Camp  Mother,  Mrs.  Bbllb  Abbott  Roxbt. 


TRAIMINQ    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

SL  John's  Riyerside  Hospital  Trainmg 
School  for  Norses 

YOMKKRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  hi  Sew  Tork  Bli^  oOin  mtymaf 
*  -  •  •--  -     —fined,  edi 


ganeiml  training  to  refin< 
ttents  ens  year  ai^  school 
Directress  of  Nonea,  Yonk 


„_j1  oir  its  sqnivalent.  App^to  the 
onkera.  New  York. 


MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Brtuiswiok,  N.  J.,  offers  a  course  In  teafadng, 
refined  young  women  having  had  one  year  high  school  or  I 
equivalentTMonthly  altowanoe.  Apply  to  SuntaiimimBa 


Prospect  Heights  Hospital 
and  Brooklyn  Maternity 

Washington  Avenue  and  St.  Johns  Plaee 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

offers  fai  itsTminhig  School  an  excellent  opportunityto  young 
women  desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  The  course 
is  two  years  and  six  months.  Pupils  receive  a  monthly  allow. 

Koe.  A  class  is  now  being  formed.  The  School  Bulletin  will 
mailed  on  appUoatlon  addressed  to  the  SunBirrssoBBT. 
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A  picture  and  a  letter  from  one  of  the 

doughboys  in  the  Army  of  Occupation 


WittUcfu  Germany,  Jan.  Jnd^  I^IU* 
.  I  flv ,  Mana f/ rr,  77; e  Prode r  &  Ga m hie  Co . > 
Cincinnati^  Ohio 


f  (Iff  I  >t' fid  in  (J  itntler  .^tparatv  forrr  a  drawing 
suitable  for  an  Ivory  Soap  advertisement. 

This  drawing  is  based  on  an  occurrence  which 
was  too  good  for  me  to  let  slip  by.  One  of  the  boys 
got  two  bars  of  Ivory  in  his  3x4x0  Christmas  box  and 
his  attitude  and  joy  in  receiving  it,  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated  in  the  drawing.  Ivory  leaves  a  feeling 
of  freshness  and  cleanliness  that  can't  be  equaled. 
We  were  able  to  %  get  it  at  a  commissary  down  in  the 
Vosges  about  three  months  ago,  but  havenH  seen 
any  since. 

The  background  of  the  drawing  will  picture  some- 
what the  comfort  in  which  the  Army  of  Occupation  is 
now  living.     Our  quarters  are  in  a  former  seminary 


and  we  have  all 
the  contrnien- 
cc.H  of  a  college 
dorm  iU^rij, 

Thottiih  ihe 
drawing  is 
done  on  the  only  paper  available  and  not  on  the  usual 
30  X  40  illustration  board  you  are  accustomed  to  see, 
Vm  sure  it  wiU  reprodiu:e  well.  An  advertisement 
could  be  written  around  it  for  next  Christmas  or  it 
can  be  used  in  the  near  future,  as  a  good  many  of 
us  shall  remain  here  for  a  long  time  and  boxes  vnll 
come  as  long  as  any  of  us  remain. 

Yours  very  tridy, 

Sgt.  George  W.  Straub, 

Co.  C,  326  F.  Sig.  Ba.,  American  E.  F., 
A.  P.   0.  792. 


»r>.jMejt/-..4h-«-i-g#rtt  II  ■  mnm 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 

ON  Toeflday,  May  20,  Congress  lis- 
tened  to  the  reading  of  President 
Wilson's  Message.  It  was  notable  as  being 
the  first  ever  sent  by  an  American  Presi^ 
dait  by  cable  from  a  foreign  country  and 
as  being  also  the  first  Message  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
which  he  has  not  delivered  in  person. 

The  Message  deals  almost  entirely  with 
domestic  a&ks,  the  President  merdy  ex- 
pressing ike  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  at 
his  poet  in  Washington  to  report  upon 
the  Peace  Conference  and  declaring  tiiat 
"^  it  still  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  take  part 
in  the  coonsels  of  the  Peace  Conference 
and  oontribute  what  I  can  to  the  solution 
of  the  innumerable  questions  to  whose 
settlemait  it  has  had  to  address  itself ; 
for  they  are  questions  which  affect  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  from  them, 
therefore,  the  United  States  cannot  stand 
apart."  On  domestic  affairs  Mr.  Wilson 
makes  many  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. Naturally  he  refers  to  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  Government 
maintenance  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
National  engagements,  appropriations 
whioh  were  not  passed  by  die  previous 
Congress.  This  need  he  speaks  of  as  crit- 
icaL  The  labor  question  receives  larg^e 
attention  and  stress,  but  the  recommen- 
dations are  rather  as  to  the  spirit  of  the 
legislaticm  than  as  to  specific  require- 
ments. Thus  the  President  says : 


The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  < 
tial  matter  must  be  the  genuine  demoe- 
Tadzation  of  indastry,  bMed  uuon  a  full 
reeocnition  of  the  right  of  tnose.  who 
work,  in  whatever  rank,  to  particijuite  in 
some  organic  way  in  every  decision 
which  directly  affects  their  weil&re  or 
the  part  they  are  to  play  in  industry. 

At  just  this  time  special  interest  has 
been  felt  in  what  the  President  might 
say  as  to  the  prohibiting  of  the  mauu- 
^K^ture  and  sale  of  wines  and  beers  under 
the  present  war  measure.  He  believes 
that  it  is  now  safe  to  remove  that  ban, 
bat  that  he  has  not  legal  authority  to  do 
so  without  new  legislation,  for  which 
accordingly  he  asks.  As  to  woman  suf- 
frage, he  declares  that  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  is  called  for  by  **  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  of  public 
advantage. 

Other  points  of  large  interest  touched 
upon  in  the  Message  are:  Assisting 
returned  soldiers  in  the  most  liberal  spirit 
to  alter  into  the  work  of  the  country, 
with  special  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Lane*s  plan  as  to  the  undeveloped  lauds 
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and  the  sSldiers;  the  extending  of  our 
merchant  shipping  system ;  the  reoonsti- 
tution  of  the  Federal  tax  system  to  make 
it  more  simple  and  less  burdensome ;  the 
adjustment  of  the  ^  mainstays  "  of  taxa- 
tion, namely,  the  income  tax,  the  excess 
profits  tax,  and  the  estate  tax — all  of 
which  should  be  made  to  yield  adequate 
returns  without  burdening  the  taxpayers 
iprievously;  the  returning  of  the  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  and  telephones  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  with  the  statement 
that  the  railways  will  be  handed  over 
to  their  owners  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year ;  tariff  revision  under  the  new  inter- 
national conditions,  with  special  attention 
to  dyestuffs  and  chemical  manufactures. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  Message, 
and  particularly  the  passages  regarding 
prohibition  and  regarding  the  return  of 
the  railway  and  wire  systems,  that  indi- 
cates new  trends  of  action  which  the 
Democratic  minority  in  Congress  will 
doubtiess  follow  if  they  continue  to  accept 
the  lead  of  the  President  as  to  National 
legislation. 


MISREPRESENTATION 

One  of  the  first  bills  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  is  a  measure 
providing  that  hereafter  each  new  Con- 
gress shall  not  wait  nearly  thirteen  months 
before  it  assembles,  but  shall  meet  on 
March  4  following  election. 

This  is  a  very  conservative,  indeed  an 
excessively  cautious,  attempt  to  improve 
a  condition  that  is  now  undemocratic  and 
dangerous. 

At  present  we  tolerate  in  America 
unrepresentative  government.  A  man  is 
elected  President  in  November.  The 
President  whom  he  displaces  nevertheless 
remains  in  office  for  four  months.  A  man 
is  elected  to  Congress.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  the  man  whom  he  dis- 
places still  remains,  with  power  to  legis- 
late, for  four  months,  and  the  man  whom 
the  people  have  chosen  in  his  place  cannot 
take  his  seat,  unless  the  President  vrills 
it,  until  the  last  nionth  of  the  year  after 
which  he  has  been  elected. 

The  situation  which  has  arisen  this 
year  has  called  public  attention  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  In  the  elections  last  No- 
vember the  people  withdrew  their  support 
from  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
and  gave  it  to  the  Bepublican  party. 
Nevertheless  there  was  no  change.  Be- 
cause the  last  Cong^ress  was  prevented  by 
the  tactics  of  what  was   nominally  and 


legally  the  minority  party  (though  not 
the  minority  party  according  to  the 
people's  will)  from  providing  necessary 
funds  for  the  Government,  the  President 
was  forced  to  call  the  new  Congress  into 
special  session.  Otherwise  the  representa- 
tives whom  the  people  elected  last  No- 
vanber  would  not  have  been  able  to  take 
their  seats  and  carry  out  the  people's  will 
until  next  December. 

This  is  not  the  &ult  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  remedy  tUs  state  of  affairs  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment.  All  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  interval 
between  the  electicm  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  or  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress should  be  more  than  a  month.  At 
tiie  furthest  the  new  Congpress  should 
take  its  seat  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
the  new  President  should  begin  his  term 
of  office  on  the  first  of  January,  f  oQowing 
election. 

The  measure  which  Mr.  McArthur  has 
introduced  and  which  has,  it  is  said,  a 
fair  chance  of  rapid  enactment,  is  but  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  necessary  reform  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  years.  Not  only 
did  we  point  this  matter  out  on  March  19, 
when  we  said,  ^^  Congress,  by  law  under 
the  Constitution,  can  change  the  date  of 
the  first  session  of  Congress  to  the  1st  of 
January  next  following  election  day," 
but  we  have  urged  the  same  reform 
before.  In  March,  1902,  we  raised  this 
question.  In  December,  1906,  we  said : 
*^The  Congress  elected  in  November 
should  assemble  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, not  in  the  year  following — ^that  is, 
one  month,  not  thirteen  months,  after  the 
election.'*  And  again,  in  February,  1910, 
we  said :  ^  By  all  means  let  Inauguration 
Day  be  changed ;  but  let  it  be  put  back 
from  the  4th  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
December." 

We  hope  not  only  that  Mr.  Mc Arthur's 
bill  will  be  enacted,  but  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  agitation  for  further  legisla- 
tion setting  both  the  Presidential  inaugu- 
ration and  the  first  session  of  each  new 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, and  preferably  the  first  week  in 
December. 


WHAT  BEER  IS  ILLEGAL? 

The  new  National  war-time  prohibi- 
tion law  prohibits  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, or  sale,  not  of  auy  kind  of  beer, 
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but  only  of  beer  that  is  in  fact  intoxicat- 
ing. This  has  been  established  Jby- the 
decision  of  Judge  A.  N.  Hand  .in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York.  It  remains  to  be  established  what 
beer  is  intoxicating  and  what  is  not 

Though  the  decision  was  in  a  case 
brought  by  brewers,  and  therefore  applies 
directly  to  the  manufacture  of  beer,  the 
decision  would  in  effect  apply  also  to  ¥rine. 

As  in  almost  all  legal  cases,  the  process 
by  which  this  decision  was  reached  seems 
rather  complicated  to  the  ordinary  man. 
It  came  about  in  this  way.  Last  November 
Congress  passed  an  act  ^  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  the  man  power  of  the  Nation 
and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  arms,  -munitions,  ships,  food,  and 
clothing  for  the  Army  and  Navy."  To 
this  end  the  act  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  ^*  beeTr'^'^o  <v  other  intoxicating  malt 
or  .vinous^  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  '* 
on  and  after  May  1,  and  the  sale  of  such 
beyerages  on  and  after  July  1. 

This  act  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
law  and  the  Presidential  proclamations 
limiting  or  permitting  the  use  of  grain  in 
the  making  of  liquors.  The  act  of  Novem- 
ber  21, 1918,  was  not  a  grain  conservation 
measure.  It  yras  a  measure  distinctly  for 
the  conservation  of  man  power  in  in- 
dustry. 

JThis  act,  moreover,  must  not  be  ooa- 
fused  with  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  This  act  was  purely 
a  war  measure,  and  its  validity  depends 
upon  the  war  power  of  Congress. 

When  the.  1st  of  May  came,  certain 
brewers  continued  to  brew  beer  contain* 
ing  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Expecting 
prosecution,  these  brewers  applied  to  the 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Federal  officers  from  interfering  with  the 
manufacture  of  that  beer.  The  Federal 
Government,  represented  by  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  asked  to  have 
the  brewers'  plea  for  an  injunction  dis- 
missed on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the 
complainants  had  no  right  to  bring  a 
suit  against  the  United  States  Attorney ; 
and,  second,  that  the  statute  prohibited 
the  ccMnpIainants  from  brewing  any  beer, 
whether  it  contained  2.76  per  cent  alco- 
hol or  not.  Judge  Hand  decided  that  the 
United  States  Attorney  could  be  enjoined. 
He  also  decided  that  tiie  statute  did  not 
prcdiibit  the  manufacture  of  all  beer,  but 
only  beer  that  is  intoxicating,  and  there- 
fore tiiat  the  brewers  had  a  right  to  ask 
for  an  injunction  if  they  could  show  that 
the  beer  tfaey  were  making  was  not  in- 
toxicating. 

Judge  Hand  distinctiy  said  thatin  this 
particular  action  the  question  whether 
beer  having  2.76  per  cent  alcohol  is  in- 
toxicating was  not  before  him  for  decision. 
That  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be 
settied. 

That  question  ought  not  to  be  settied 


by  juries  nor  by  the  courts.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  submitted  to  juries,  therQ  would 
be  var3ring  verdicts,4md  no  man  would 
know  in  advance  of  being  tried  what  the 
law  really  meant  or  what  his  rights  were. 
If  the  question  were  left  to  the  courts, 
there  would  be  more  uniformity,  but  there 
might  be  as  many  definitions  as  there 
are  States,  since  the  enforcement  of  law, 
when  prohibition  becomes  a  Constitu- 
tional provision,  will  be  left  to  both  the 
States  and  to  tiie  Federal  Government. 
The  question  ought  to  be  settied  by 
Congressional  enactment.  Two  definitions 
seem  to  be  possible ;  one  stating  the  max- 
imum percentage  of  alcohol  allowable; 
the  other  defining  as  intoxicating  any 
product  of  fermentation  or  distillation. 
Whatever  the  definition  may  be,  it  ought 
to  be  dear  and  definite. 

Even  if  the  war-time  prohibition  law  is 
repealed  or  amended  (as  the  President 
urges),  or  expires  with  tiie  end  of  the  war 
emergency,  the  same  question  of  defining 
the  word  "  intoxicating  "  will  have  to  be 
settied  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  when  that  comes 
into  force.  It  is  conceivable  that  there 
might  be  one  definition  to  apply  to  the 
whole  Nation,  and  (since  the  States  then 
will  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  en- 
forcing prohibition)  stricter  definitions 
adopted  by  States  that  want  them  stricter. 


VILL  GERMANY  SIGN? 

No  treaty  drawn  up  by  the  Allied 
Powers  would  have  been  received  by 
Germany  with  approval.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  the  Germans  are  complaining 
against  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  has 
been  presented  to  them  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising.  Ebert,  the  German  President, 
who  may  be  called  a  chosen  successor  to 
the  Kaiser,  has  declared  publicly  that 
Germany  would  "never  sign  the  peace 
terms."  He  has  characterized  them  as  the 
"product  of  the  enemies'  revengeful 
hysteria."  The  German  newspapers  com- 
plain that  Germany  was  hoodwinked 
into  agreeing  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
by  a  promise  that  the  peace  would  be 
in  accordance  with  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points,  and  then  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  imposition  of  conditions 
that  belie  the  promise  made.  The  Germans 
complain  that  Germany  is  not  admitted 
as  an  equal  among  peoples  into  the 
League  of  Nations ;  that  the  payments 
which  she  is  called  upon  to  make  in 
reparation  for  the  damage  she  has  done 
will  subject  her  to  economic  servitude; 
that  .she  is  called  upon  to  disarm,  while 
the  nations  she  has  fought  retain  their 
weapons,  their  armies,  and  their  navies ; 
that  territory  occupied  by  Germans  has 
been  taken  from  them ;  that  she  is  de- 
prived of  her  colonies  and  is  not  allowed 
to  become  a  mandatory  Power  like  France 


and  England ;  that  by  the-  taking  away 
of  her  merchant  marine,  men  aocustcnned 
to  the  sea  will  be  thrown  out  of  emfdoy- 
ment.  In  brief,  Grermany  feels  injured 
in  not  being  treated  as  a  civilised  Power 
on  equal  terms  with  the  nations  against 
which  she  has  made  war. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  protesting  agunst  the 
Treaty.  Some  of  these  meetings,  held  by 
Grerman  Socialists,  appeal  to  the  French 
Socialists  and  the  Socialists  of  other 
countries  of  the  Allies.  Thdr  protest  is 
based  upon  the  oonmion  interest  of  the 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is  fertile  ground  in  the  minds  of  a  certain 
type  of  internationalist  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  even  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  this  German 
seed  may  sprout  The  basis  of  all  these 
appeals  is  the  assumption  that  both  sides 
in  the  World  War  were  fighting  far  the 
same  tiling,  that  all  the  nations  are  virtu- 
ally equally  guilty,  and  that  hostilities 
ceased  by  mutual  agreement  Certainly 
what  the  Germans  have  been  sajring,  and 
what  some  of  their  sympathizers  have 
said  also,  could  not  have  been  said  if  the 
armistice  had  been  the  result  of  what  was 
obviously  to  their  minds  an  unoonditional 
surrender. 

Of  course  Germany  is  not  helping  her 
case  with  the  great  majority  of  people  by 
her  complaints.  It  is  reported  t^t  the 
Allies  in  answering  the  Gerdian  ccmten- 
tions  (ried  to  show  Germany  that  she  has 
got  to  bear  her  share  at  least  of  the 
economic  losses  and  burd^is  that  have 
resulted  from  the  war  she  has  made,  and 
that  they  tried  to  get  into  the  heads  of  the 
Germans  that  Germany's  complaint  cod- 
ceming  the  loss  of  her  merchant  marine 
because  it  will  throw  people  out  of  work  is 
preposterous,  in  view  of  the  &ot  t^t  the 
illegal  and  murderous  attacks  of  tiie 
German  submarine  have  had  the  unfor> 
tunate  effect  of  throvring  seamen  out  of 
work  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  tiiat 
the  Germans,  after  using  every  means  to 
ameliorate  the  terms,  will  sign  the  Treaty. 
The  German  Government  is  undoubtedly 
put  into  an  extremely  difficult  position. 
If  it  approves  the  signing  of  the  Treaty, 
it  will  be  accused  of  consenting  to  bond- 
age. If  it  declines  to  sign,  it  will  be 
accused  of  opening  the  whole  country  to 
occupation  by  foreign  troops  and  to  ad- 
ministration by  foreign  rulers.  It  is  a 
predicament,  however,  that  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  crime  which  the 
German  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
consent  and  support  of  ihe  German  peo- 
ple, committed.  One  American  doughboy 
has  made  a  comment  upon  the  Peace 
Treaty  that  is  terse  and  to  the  point  The 
staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Globe"   interviewed  some  Americans 
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what  they  thought  of  the  Treaty.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  comments  he  received : 
^  I  don't  see  how  they  can  sign  this 
thing,  and  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  it 
isn't  altogether  strict  enough,  in  some 
things.  They  ought  to  make  the  Heinies 
build  up  every  house  they  destroyed  in 
France,  and  they  ought  to  put  their  offi- 
cers at  the  work,  with  buck  privates 
superintending  the  job." 


LUDENDORFF  SPEAKS 

If  any  Americans  think  or  imagine 
that  the  German  believers  in  militarism 
have  been  disillusioned  by  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  it  is  because  it  is  hard  for  an 
American  to  appreciate  the  German  mili- 
tary man's  state  of  mind.  Whether  Amer- 
icans understand  that  state  of  mind  or 
not«  however,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  realize  that  it  still  is  a  menace. 
As  a  means  to  this  end,  service  has  been 
rendered  by  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post "  in  printing  an  interview  by  Charles 
Victor,  its  foreign  correspondent,  with 
Pleld-Marshi^  ^on  Ludendorff. 

^*  The  man  who  lost  the  greatest  war  in 
the  world's  history,  "  writes  Mr.  Victor, 
^  is  the  embodiment  of  senseless,  brutal 
force. .  • .  His  square,  reddish  face  would 
be  handsome  except  for  the  expression  of 
pugnacity  and  brutal  cynicism  which 
rarely  leaves  it."  In  summing  up  at  the 
outset  what  this  German  general  said 
Mr.  Victor  writes :  "  He  refused  to  con- 
cede that  the  entry  of  Ajnerica  into  the 
war  made  the  slightest  difference,  and 
stubbornly  held  to  the  conviction  that 
except  for  th^  revoluticm  Germany  would 
have  won  the  war," 

After  refusing  to  be  interviewed,  be- 
yond giving  out  a  printed  statement  that 
he  stood  aloof  from  any  movement  among 
the  German  people  and  was  living  the 
life  of  a  private  citizen,  writing  his  book, 
he  was  drawn  into  a  statement  on  the 
military  advantage  of  tanks.  He  rejected 
as  nonsense  the  opinion  that  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  U-boats  should 
have  been  used  for  tanks,  tanks,  and 
more  tanks,  and  then  added :  ^^  U-boats 
were  absolutely  necessary.  They  brought 
England  to  tihe  verge  of  economic  col- 
lapse." 

** But,"  the  ** Evening  Post's"  corre- 
spondent  intervened,  **they  also  brought 
America  into  the  war." 

**HaI  America  would  have  come  in 
anyway,"  he  said,  angrily. 

When  he  denied  that  America's  en- 
trance made  any  difference  in  the  result, 
Mr.  Victor  exdaimed,  **  Two  millions  of 
troops,  and  no  difference  ?" 

^  They  were  not  sufficiently  trained," 
he  said,  with  a  stubborn  shake  of  the 
head.  ^You  cannot  create  an  army  in 
six  months.  Individually  the  American 
soldier  is  a  brave,  sturdy  fellow  (stammer 
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KerT)y  but  he  could  not  be  a  match  for 
our  seasoned  troops." 

Later  in  the  interview  Mr.  Victor  asked 
whether  Germany  would  not  be  better  off 
now  that  her  militarism  is  dead.  The 
interview  continued : 

Here  came^  another  accession  of 
temper.  ^  Militarism,  nonsense !  What 
18  militarism  ?  What  do  you  understand 
'  militarism  *  to  be  ?" 

''I  understand  it  to  be  a  national 
policy,''  I  said  in  my  best  scientific  Grer- 
man,  ^  which  follows  the  dictates  of 
military  stratefinr  rather  than  the  culti- 
vation of  gooa  international  relations. 
Don't  yon  think  that  in  this  sense  Ger- 
many was  more  militaristic  than  France 
or  England?" 

"No,"  he  shot  back.  *«Who  do  you 
think  made  Germany's  policy  before  the 
war?" 

*"  We  think  the  Kaiser  did." 

"No.  Bethmann  HoUweg,  and  more 
flabbv  policy  coold  not  be  imagined," 
he  aaded,  with  an  expression  of  undis- 
guised disgust.  "  Not  a  single  military 
man  had  anv  influence.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  soldiers  had  had  some- 
thing to  say.  What  b  it  that  made 
Germanv  great  and  prosperous?  The 
strong  Government  (straffe  Regierunq) 
of  former  years.  Militarism !  Certainly 
France  was  more  militaristic  than  we. 
It  was  France  that  cultivated  the  revenge 
idea,  that  taught  its  children  that  *  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  French.* "  'rt 

^  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  war 
would  not  have  come  if  soldiers  had 
guided  Germany's  policy  ?" 

<<  Perhaps  not  The  war  was  not 
necessary.  It  was  necessary  for  us  be- 
cause it  was  forced  on  as." 

^  Tou  admit,  then,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  not  come — for 
humanity  .  .  ." 

**  Humanity  1"  he  broke  in,  furiouslv ; 
^  America  came  into  the  war  to  make 
money  and  you  Americans  talk  to  me 
of  humanity?  No,  I  have  no  &ith  in 
'  humanity.' "  At  the  outset  of  the  inter- 
view he  was  peevish ;  now  he  was  fitt- 
ing mad. 

^  Bat  supposine  Garmany  had  won. . ." 

This  restored  nis  equilibrium,  and  the 
first  smile  flitted  across  his  stern  bulldog 
face.  ^  That,"  he  grinned,  ^  would  have 
been  beautiful." 

Such  a  statement  is  valuable  becanse  it 
reminds  us  that  the  danger  of  Germany 
to  the  world  was  not  primarily  in  her 
guns  or  her  other  resources,  nor  even  in 
her  alleged  efficiency ;  but  it  was  in  her 
state  of  mind.  The  armistice  did  not 
change  that  state  of  mind.  We  have 
abundant  proof  of  that  This  utterance 
of  Ludendorff,  like  the  utterances  of 
Erzberger,  Ebert,  and  others  in  Germany, 
should  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
guard.   It  is  no  time  to  relax  vigilance. 


DAVID  HUMMELL  GREER 

One  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of 
the  United  States  died  last  week.  His 
distinction  was  not  in  the  office  he  held, 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York,  but  in  the  service  he  rendered. 
It  was  not  because  he  exercised  great 
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authority  that  he  will  be  remembered, 
but  because  he  served  his  fellow-men  with 
so  great  devotion. 

Bom  in  1844,  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia,  educated  at  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Kenyon  College,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Gambler,  David  HummeU 
Grreer  began  his  ministry  as  a  rector  in 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  going  from 
there  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  three 
years  later  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  from  there  to  New  York.  From  1888, 
for  sixteen  years,  he  was  rector  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  then  became  Bbhop  Co- 
adjutor, and,  on  Bishop  Potter's  death, 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  preacher  of  power,  and,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  Us  earlier  career  as  rector  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  his  preaching  had 
great  virility.  In  later  years,  weighed 
down  by  the  responsibilities  of  an  onerous 
administrative  office,  he  undoubtedly  felt 
the  limitations  which  othermen  havefelt  in 
the  same  office.  Phillips  Brooks  felt  them 
when  he  became  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Moreover,  the  world  war  oppressed  his 
soul  and  gave  him  distress  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  human  suffering  it  inflicted. 
And  yet  this  man,  who  in  later  years  spoke 
so  much  in  deploring  strife,  preached,  as 
one  member  of  the  staff  of  ISie  Outlook 
can  testify,  during  the  Spanish  War  on 
the  Christian  use  of  passion — a  memo- 
rable sermon  showing  how  ocMnbativeness 
can  be  made  holy  and  righteous  by  a 
righteous  and  holy  cause. 

What  Bishop  David  HummeU  Ghreer, 
however,  will  be  remembered  for  is,  pri- 
marily, his  oontributicm  to  th)B  great 
movement,  characteristic  of  our  time,  of 
infusing  the  Christian  spirit  into  what  is 
known  as  social  service.  In  1888  he  was 
called  to  two  churches.  Of  the  two  he 
chose  the  one  where  there  were  empty 
pews  to  fill  and  where  there  was  the 
harder  work  to  do.  At  that  time  St. 
Bartholomew's  had  not  the  popularity 
and  the  attendance  that  it  gained  under 
his  ministry.  When  he  left  it,  it  had  not 
only  a  congregation  consisting  of  many 
who  were  rich  and  resourceful,  but  a 
record  of  human  service  that  is  matched 
by  but  few  churches  in  this  country.  Its 
great  parish  house  in  E^ast  Forty-second 
Street  occupies  almost  an  entire  city 
block. 

There  are  a  clinic  and  dispensary, 
dubs  for  boys  and  girls,  for  men  and  ^ 
women,  a  gymnasium,  an  employment 
bureau,  a  fresh-air  mission  which  con- 
ducts a  &rm  and  vacation  home  in  Con- 
necticut, a  penny  provident  fund,  a  rescue 
mission,  a  tailor  shop,  a  sewing  school,  a 
kindergarten,  a  bureau  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  and  wood,  a  boys'  brigade,  a 
training  school,  and  other  organizations, 
all  serving  a  great  population,  or,  rather, 
providing  means  by  which  this  great 
population  can  find  access  to  the  things  ' 
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that  men  and  women  need  to  make  life 
decent  and  atrong  and  humane. 

As  Kshop,  Dr.  Greer  had  not  the 
characteristics  of  the  traditional,  conven- 
tional ecclesiastic.  He  did  not  wear  the 
dress  of  his  office  as  he  moved  about 
among  men.  He  was  not  a  party  man. 
Neither  the  High  Church  nor  the  Low 
Church  nor  the  Broad  Church  could 
claim  that  he  was  its  advocate,  though 
all  his  tendency  and  influence  were  for 
breadth.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
be  an  advocate  of  every  measure  that 
would  make  his  own  commimion  accessible 
to  all  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  builders  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  is  a 
distinctly  ecclesiastical  monument  in  a 
rather  commercially  inclined  city.  He 
had  faith  in  his  fellow-men.  He  undertook 
big  things  because  he  believed  in  the 
capacity  of  men  and  w<nnen  to  carry  them 
through  to  fulfillment.  It  can  be  fairly 
said  of  him  that  because  of  his  character 
it  was  not  the  bbhopric  that  honored 
him  so  mnbh  as  he  that  honored  the 
bishopric 


BOY  SCOUT  HTBEK 

The  Nation-wide  campaign  to  be  car- 
ried on  during  the  week  of  June  8-14  for 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  part  of  a 
largrer  and  continuous  effort  to  make  the 
Boy  Scouts  stnmger  by  arousing  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  community.  The  Boy 
Scouts  have  done  wonders.  It  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  still  greater  wonders  if  the 
individual  citizens  everywhere  stand  back 
of  the  organization,  not  merely  with 
m<mey  suppcnrt,  but  with  intellig^it  ad- 
vice and  direct  co-operation.  Even  on  the 
financial  side  the  effort  of  Boy  Scout 
Week  is  not  so  much  to  get  money  into 
the  treasury  for  immediate  needs  as  it  is 
to  secure  pledjges  of  regular  and  wise 
support. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  about  ten  mill- 
ion boys  in  the  country  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty-one.  As  only  about 
a  third  of  a  million  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  Boy  Scouts,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
boundless  room  for  growth.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  campaign  will  add  a  million 
associate  members  and  will  be  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  increase  in  the  moral 
and  personal  support  which  the  oi^^iza- 
tion  needs  and  should  have. 

The  training  of  our  boys  through  the 
Boy  Scouts  organization,  largely  through 
outdoor  exercise  and  nature  study,  has 
already  brought  forth  notable  results  in 
good  citizenship  and  helpfulness.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  in  the  first  four 
Liberty  loans  obtained  subscriptions 
amountihg  to  over  $276,000,000,  although 
their  canvassing  could  follow  only  after 
the  regular  Loan  Committees  had  covered 
the  ground  pretty  thoroughly ;  the  boys 
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have  sold  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  War 
Stamps ;  they  did  a  peculiarly  valuable 
war  service  in  locating  standing  walnut 
trees,  much  needed  for  rifle  stocks  ;  they 
co-operated  in  garden  work,  in  collecting 
fruit  pits  for  gas  masks,  gathering  books, 
distributing  Government  literature,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  They  have  now 
adopted  as  a  peace  cry,  ^^The  war  is 
over,  but  our  work  is  not." 

The  thing  the  Boy  Scouts  need  most  is 
not  enthusiasm  among  the  bo3rs,  for  that 
is  abundant,  but  intelligent  aid  in  organ- 
izing and  managing  the  branches  every- 
where and  in  spreading  the  knowledge  oi 
the  movement  among  all  American  citi- 
zens. President  Wilson  in  his  proda- 
mation  of  Boy  Scout  Week  recognizes 
this  when  he  recommends  that  ^  in  every 
community  a  Citizens'  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  a  National  Citizens* 
Committee  be  organized  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  a  programme  for  a  definite 
recognition  of  the  effective  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America ;  for 
a  survey  of  the  &cts  relating  to  the  boy- 
hood of  each  conmiunity,  in  order  that 
with  the  co-operation  of  churches,  schools, 
and  other  organizations  definitely  engaged 
in  work  for  boys,  adequate  provision  may 
be  made  for  extending  the  Boy  Scout 
progra^nme  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
American  boyhood." 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  DRIVE 

What  the  Salvation  Army  did  in 
France  every  soldier  knows.  What  it  has 
done  and  is  doing  at  home  is  to  use  the 
same  human,  friendly,  cheerful  methods 
that  endeared  it  to  the  soldier  in  furnishing 
comfort,help,sympathy,to  those  whosorely 
need  them.  A  ''drive"  for  $18,000,000 
for  Home  Service  may  sound  like  a  huge 
undertaking,  but  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
records  of  things  done  the  last  year,  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  splendid  service  with 
soldiers  and  sailors,  shows  that  the  work 
is  on  an  enormous  scale — and  every  one 
knows  that  the  Salvation  Army  does  not 
waste  money.  Thus  the  Army's  hotels 
gave  beds  to  1,666,628  persons,  the  in- 
dustrial homes  gave  beds  to  1,742,816 
persons,  43,846  prisoners  were  visited, 
work  was  furnished  to  100,000  persons, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  rescue  homes, 
hospitals,  slum  settlements,  and  other 
centers  of  social  service.  The  Salvsr 
tion  Army  has  nearly  a  thousand  sep- 
arate corps  and  outposts  in  the  United 
States,  and  maintains  balls  and  head- 
quarters in  every  part  of  the  country.  Its 
work  is  unselfish,  warm-hearted,  and  its 
help  lA  given  to  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  religion.  It  goes  straight  to  the 
people,  and  it  has  a  place  of  its  own  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  other  day  at  the  great  nuiss-meet- 
ing  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New  York 


a  Catholic  prelate  pronounced  the  invo- 
cation and  a  Jewish  rabbi  the  benediction. 
And  the  audience  cheered  when  ex-Gov- 
ernor Whitman  declared  that  ^when 
the  call  to  war  came,  there  was  no  lack 
of  preparedness  in  this  Army,"  and  when 
Vice-President  Marshall  said  of  their 
service  abroad  that  he  ^*did  not  know 
how  they  did  it — ^but  they  did  it" 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson  summarized 
the  universal  feeling  when  he  said:  ^The 
Salvation  Army,  when  the  great  oppor- 
tunity came  upon  the  field  of  battle  and 
under  the  fierceness  of  the  shell  fire  there, 
did  just  what  it  has  been  seeking  to  do  all 
the  years  on  every  side,  all  over  seas,  all 
around  the  world.  It  sought  to  give 
bread  and  it  sought  to  give  Ood."  If  the 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  that  meeting 
was  a  sample  of  America's  enthusiasm 
for  the  Salvation  Army,  their  call  for 
support  will  be  amply  and  generously 
answered. 


AN  AMERICAN  MINSTREL 

Some  day,  when  ragtime  and  kindred 
forms  of  music  become  recognized  as  dis- 
tinctive and  valuable  material  for  the 
artist,  such  a  man  as  the  Negro  band 
leader  James  Europe,  who  was  murdered 
the  other  day,  will  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  mere  entertainer. 

A  few  years  ago  James  Europe  came 
to  New  York,  unknown.  When  he  died 
he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  France 
and  England  as  well  as  in  America.  He 
started  his  career  with  a  small  band  or 
orchestra  that  grew  into  popularity  be- 
cause of  its  inspiriting  power  in  playing 
dance  music  James  Europe's  band  was 
in  great  demand  for  dances.  At  that  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  were  all  the 
rage,  and  the  dances  that  they  introduced 
and  made  popular  fitted  the  kind  of 
music  that  Europe's  band  could  play  to 
perfection.  There  was  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship between  Europe  and  the  Castles. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  N^^  quarter  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  City,  and  most  of  the  Negro 
^^  talent "  were  assembled  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  raise  funds  for  relief,  and 
Europe's  band  was  the  chief  attraction. 
There  were  very  few  white  people  in  the 
audience,  and  not  a  white  person  on  the 
stage  until  the  end,  and  then  it  was  that 
the  Castles  came  on  and  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dancing.  It  was  partly  their  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  what  Europe's 
band  had  done  to  make  their  art  popular. 
After  America  went  into  the  war,  James 
Europe  became  a  bandmaster  in  the 
American  Army  and  acquired  the  grade 
of  Lieutenant.  His  Negro  band  became 
renowned  throughout  the  A.  E.  F.,  and 
people  of  distinction  in  France  and  £ng- 
land  gave  it  notice. 

It  was  while  this  band  was  on  a  toar 
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ihat  one  of  the  members  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion struck  the  leader  with  a  knife  and 
killed  him. 

Dance  music  has  been  one  of  the  two 
or  three  primitive  elements  in  the  devel- 
opment of  musical  art  There  is  bad 
rag,  of  coarse;  perhaps  most  of  it  is 
bad;  but  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  fox-trot  or  other  forms 
of  ragtime  music  should  not  contribute 
tlieir  share  to  musical  progress,  just  as  in 
iheir  day  the  minuet,  ^e  gavotte,  the  jig, 
and  the  waits  have  done.  We  wonder 
how  soon  an  American  composer  will 
write  a  symphony  in  which  the  third 
movement  win  not  be  a  minuet  or  a  scherzo 
or  a  waits,  but  some  form  of  rag.  The 
really  American  musicians  of  to-day  are 
unfortunately  not  as  a  rule  the  ^  high- 
brows,'' who  are  compodng  according  to 
the  Grerman  model,  but  ihe  men  who  in  the 
Broadway  shows  and  in  the  cabarets  are 
supplying  the 'music  that  gets  to  the  toes 
and  finger-tips  of  the  average  American. 


MAKING   USE  OF  CHILDREN 

In  the  Southern  States  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  colleges  are  carrying  on  an 
exceedingly  productive  work  among  boys 
and  girls.  Young  people  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  are  leagued  into 
'  dubs  whose  purpose  is  the  development 
of  pure-bred  stock  and  poultry,  the  culti- 
vation of  gardens,  and  the  preservation  of 
foods.  These  associations  of  young  people 
have  altered  the  agricultural  practices  of 
several  States  and  increased  production 
to  a  degree  which  in  some  localities  has 
amounted  to  the  difference  between  agri- 
cultural insolvency  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity. The  enthusiasm  of  young  people 
for  hard  work  when  this  brings  results 
which  they  can  grasp  is  a  revektion. 

The  remarkable  statistics  of  girls'  gar- 
dening and  canning  clubs  frequently  have 
been  set  down,  but  our  imaginations  have 
not  always  probed  deeply  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  truly  regenerative  influence 
which  the  production  and  marketing  of 
such  staples  exert  on  the  girls  themselves. 
It  is  a  &ct  that  those  women  who  live  in 
localities  where  there  is  remunerative 
work  for  them  to  do  remain  there  and 
put  their  strength  into  the  upbuilding  of 
their  communities.  Girls  enrolled  in  these 
dubs  frequently  dear  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  usually  this 
money  is  laid  up  for  some  educational 
purpose,  often  a  college  education.  One 
little  girl  in  Georgia  last  year  devoted 
the  income  from  her  flock  of  fifty-three 
chickens  and  a  garden  of  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  to  completing  payments  on  a  piano, 
and  besides  began  a  college-fund  nest-egg. 
This  year  she  expects  to  oank  three  hun- 
dred dollars  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Handicrafts  are  devdoped  as  a  recrea- 


tional feature  of  this  dub  work,  and  the 
artides  made  are  sold  dther  among  tour- 
ists or  in  the  nearest  town.  Materials  are 
not  bought,  but  requisitioned  from  woods, 
fidds,  or  garret  Strong  utility  baskets 
are  woven  from  oak  splints,  decorative 
ones  frcHn  sturdy  vines  which  scramble 
through  the  woods ;  even  the  honeysuckle 
has  heesi  braided  successfully  into  dainty 
receptades.  The  use  of  pine  cones  i6r 
knobs  and  handles  and  of  odd  little  buds 
and  berries  ahows  the  feeling  which  the 
children  have  for  their  materials  and 
craft.  - 1 

Broom-making  from  cornstalks  is  one 
of  the  lucrative  industries  practiced  by 
these  dubs.  One  girl  may  complete  two 
or  three  brooms  in  a  day.  Rugs  are  made 
from  oat  sacks,  which  are  washed  and 
dyed,  torn  into  strips,  and  woven  together. 
An  agent  in  Alabama  who  taught  a  girl 
to  do  this  says,  ^  I  believe  she  was  the 
most  interested  person  I  have  ever  seen." 

Interest  is  the  keynote  and  power  of 
all  extension  work.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  co-operative  demon- 
stration is  not  something  which  is  forced 
upon  communities  from  outside,  but,  on 
theoontMury,  is  opportunity  rising  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  enabling  them  to 
devdop  their  own  lives  by  ^eir  own 
efforts. 


A  SCHOOL  THAT  TEACHES 
CITIZENSHIP 

A  novel  experiment  in  educational 
methods  and  civic  purpose  has  for  some 
time  been  in  operation  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  started  as  an  ex- 
periment under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
National  Security  League  and  the  local 
school  authorities.  A  recent  visit  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Chamberlin  to  this  Oliver  Experi- 
mental School,  as  it  is  called,  has  led  to  a 
published  description  by  him  of  some  of 
the  unusual  and  interesting  methods.  He 
found,  as  he  says,  ^^  a  schod  conducted 
apparently  by  the  pupils  themselves." 
The  children  dect  several  committees, 
each  of  which  has  specific  duties  in  con- 
nection with  school  conduct  and  even 
with  the  teaching.  Thus,  Mr.  Chamberlin 
found  the  pupils  in  a  seventh  grade  room 
having  a  lesson  in  English  composition 
presided  over  by  a  little  girl  who  called 
the  pupils  up  one  after  another,  while  all 
the  members  of  the  dass  were  encouraged 
to  criticise  or  praise  or  to  ask  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  words  or  sentences. 
One  part  of  the  work  in  English  com- 
position was  the  publishing  of  a  school 
paper  written  entirely  by  the  pupils  and 
with  a  schoolboy  editor. 

Among  the  school  committees  was  a 
Housekeepers'  Committee,  composed  of 
a  number  of  little  g^rls  who  made  it  their 
business  to  see  that  the  desks  are  kept  in 
order,  the  blackboards  deaned,  and  that 


no  rubbish  or  refuse  is  left  in  the  build- 
ing. There  is  an  Entertainment  Conunit- 
tee,  a  Transportation  Committee  (which 
looks  after  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
children),  and  a  Patriotic  Lc^igue,  which 
hdps  in  new  dementary  methods  of  in- 
stilling love  of  country  and  knowledge  of 
government  among  the  pupils.  Discussion 
by  the  pupils  of  subjects  of  the  recitations 
seems  to  be  a  notable  feature  and  one  in 
which  the  children  are  exceedingly  inter- 
ested. Strikes  had  been  going  on  at  the 
time  in  Lawrence,  and  interference  with 
school  attendance  was  threatened ;  but  at 
this  school  there  were  only  two  out  of 
fourteen  hundred  pupils  absent  on  aooount 
of  the  strike. 

The  spirit  of  the  children  in  this  sohod 
seems  to  be  truly  American.  ^  Independ- 
ence, self-reliance  and  self-respect  were 
the  characteristics  of  almost  every  child.^ 
Many  of  them  are  of  foreign  descent,  and 
the  children  voted  that  they  would  make 
it  their  special  business  to  see  that  their 
fathers,  brothers,  friends,  and  relatives 
should  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible.  This  observer 
asserts  that  the  methods  of  this  schod 
are  making  a  good  American  out  of 
every  child  that  comes  under  its  in- 
fluence. Self-discipline  is  good  training 
for  democracy  and  dtizenship,  and  tibe 
most  distinctive  feature  in  this  schod 
seems  to  be  the  placing  upon  the  childr^i 
themselves  of  the  responsibility,  in  large 
measure,  for  the  disdi^ine  and  c(»duot  of 
their  own  education. 


INFLUENZA  RAVAGES  LABRADOR 

In  a  letter  recently  received  by  the 
Grenfell  Association  of  America  Dr. 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  medical  missionary 
to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  reports 
the  serious  devastation  wrought  by  the 
influenza  in  that  portion  of  the  ootintry. 
As  an  example,  he  states  that  over  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Sandwich 
Bay,  Labrador,  perished  in  the  recent 
epidemic  He  points  out  the  pressing 
need  for  care  of  the  orphan  children  who 
will  be  left  as  a  result  of  this  catastrophe 
and  for  enlarged  industrial  work*  The 
present  orphanage,  which  is  poorly  con- 
structed and  difiicult  to  run,  is  full  to  its 
capacity,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  problem  of  caring  for  so  many  hdp- 
less  children  unless  friends  will  come  to 
their  help  and  give  money  for  a  new 
brick  orphanage  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  inadequate  frame  building.  Dr. 
Grenfell  states  that  funds  for  this  par> 
pose  have  been  coming  in  slowly  for  some 
time,  but  the  need  has  suddenly  become 
so  urgent  that  he  feels  compeUed  to  make 
a  special  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
friends  of  homeless  little  children.  Dona- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  Grenfell 
Association,  Eugene  Delano,  Treasurer, 
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166  Rfth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
designated  for  theBriok  Orphanage  Fund. 


A   NEW  INCOME    TAX 

NEW  YORE  State  has  enacted  a 
State  Income  Tax  Law.  It  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  non-partisan 
meaanre  because  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
Republican  Legislatore  and  signed  by 
Governor  Smith,  who  is  a  Democrat.  The 
law  imposes  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
incomes  up  to  ten  thousatid  dollars;  two 
per  cent  on  incomes  up  to  fifty  thousand 
doUars,  and  three  per  cent  on  larger 
incomes.  There  are  certain  exemptions 
for  citizens  of  the  State,  following  the 
example  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  pro- 
visions, but  not  all  of  these  exemptions 
apply  to  citizens  of  other  States  employed 
or  receiving  their  incomes  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  estimated  that  the  State 
will  raise  about  forty  million  dollars 
imder  this  new  law. 

Perhaps  in  the  present  acute  emergency 
the  law  was  necessary,  but  nevertheless 
we  regard  it  as  a  bad  one,  not  because 
of  certain  minor  injustices  which  will 
be  inevitable  in  its  operation,  such  as 
the  coUection  of  more  tax  from  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  who 
earns  his  salary  in  New  York  City  than 
from  a  resident  of  Long  Island  who  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  office,  but  be- 
cause the  law  springs  from  a  funda- 
mentaUy  &ulty  financial  system.  What 
has  happened  is  this :  The  legislators  and 
executive  officers  of  New  York  State 
have  been  appropriating  and  spending 
money  in  a  perfectly  haphazard  fashion. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  war  period, 
and  the  inevitable  result  has  been  that 
the  State  finds  its  expenses  g^reatly  ex- 
ceeding its  income.  Instead  of  reorganiz- 
ing its  finances,  it  has  set  about  increasing 
its  cash  receipts.  A  mere  superficial  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  shows  that  the 
State  considered  that  the  easiest  and 
simplest  way  of  getting  cash  receipts  was 
to  tax  private  incomes. 

We  do  not  say  that  New  York  State 
is  going  to  end  its  present  career  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  we  do  assert  that  this  method 
of  financing  is  following  the  direct  road 
to  bankruptcy.  A  private  individual  who 
spends  right  and  left  without  any  serious 
attempt  to  6o-ordinate  and  regulate  his 
exx)enditures,  and  then,  [in  order  to  get 
the  necessary  cash,  mortgages  his  prop- 
erty or  lets  it  depreciate  or  draws  upon 
his  invested  principal  is  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  come  to  grief.  We  do  not  object 
to  an  income  tax  per  S6,but  we  do  object 
to  die  haphazard  financial  procedure 
which  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  the 
present  State  Income  Tax.  There  are 
|denty  of  examples  in  history  of  civilized 
countries  being  hampered  and  halted  in 
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their  national  progress  by  unequal  and 
excessive  taxation.  Americans  are  not 
going  to  escape  this  fate  simply  because 
tiiey  have  had  in  the  past  enormous 
natural  riches  to  draw  from. 

Govemmient  expenditure  and  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  stand  in  great  need  of 
thoroughgoing  reform  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  any  such  effective 
reform  is  the  adoption  of  a  budget  sys- 
tem. Under  such  a  system  the  State  of 
New  York  would  know  a  year  in  advance 
what  its  expenses  will  be  and  what  it 
proposes  to  spend  during  the  ensuing 
year,  and  how  it  proposes  to  raise  the 
money.  The  expenditures  of  all  the  de- 
partments would  thus  be  co4>rdinated 
with  one  another.  Under  such  a  system 
the  voters  of  a  State  would  elect,  we 
think,  legislators  who  would  oppose  waste 
and  extravagance.  At  present  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  get  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
State  and  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
departments,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
to  each  other  on  the  financial  side. 

The  waste  of  money  and  the  inefficient 
expenditure  of  money  in  New  York  State 
are  appalling.  This  is  not  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Governor. 
It  does  no  good  to  try  to  prevent  a  flood 
by  stopping  a  leak  here  and  there.  Even 
the  most  high-minded  and  well-meaning 
Governors  get  discouraged  in  their  hope- 
less dealing  with  the  flood  of  extravagance 
by  vetoing  an  appropriation  here  and 
there.  Appropriations  should  be  dealt 
with  together  and  under  one  general  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  method  which  for  many 
years  has  been  followed  successfully  in 
Great  Britain  and  which  has  made  Brit- 
ish political  finance  the  best  in  the  world. 

If  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  are 
going  to  be  relieved  from  the  burdens  of 
imnecessary  taxation  or  from  taxation 
out  of  which  they  get  no  reasonable  return 
in  benefits  performed,  they  will  have  to 
take  up  the  question  seriously.  Patch- 
work will  not  do.  The  whole  financial 
fabric  of  the  State  has  got  to  be  recon- 
structed. The  first  step  is  the  introduction 
of  the  budget  system. 


AMERICANS   YOUNG 
VETERANS 

DESERVING  of  widespread  atten- 
tion is  the  American  Legion,  the 
organization  of  American  World  War 
Veterans.  The  story  of  the  meeting  at 
St  Louis,  where  the  "  G.  A.  R.  of  the 
future"  was  bom,  was  told  in  The 
Outiook  last  week ;  the  story  of  what  the 
Legion  actually  will  mean  to  America 
can  be  chronided  only  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  it  is  timely  now  to  make  some 
estimate  of  its  potentialities  and  to  con- 
sider, in  passing,  its   opportunities  and 
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obligations,  as  well  as  the  dangers  which, 
unless  well  met,  inevitably  will  threaten 
the  full  accomplishment  of  its  destiny. 

First  be  it  understood  what  a  vastiy 
important  force  in  our  National  life  the 
Legion  almost  surely  will  become — a 
factor  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Potentially  its  membership  may 
embrace  four  millions,  a  total  roster  of  all 
Americans  who  followed  the  flag  in  the 
Great  War.  Actually,  of  course,  no  such 
figure  will  be  reached.  But  if  ultimately 
even  half  of  the  ex-soldiers  associate 
themselves  with  the  Legion  it  will  be 
huge  and  powerfuL 

Measure  such  an  organization  of  to- 
day by  the  yardstick  of  yesterday.  The 
maximum  enrollment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  was  about  four  hundred 
thousand.  Yet  the  G.  A.  R.  has  wielded 
tremendous  influence  in  those  affairs  with 
which  it  chose  to  concern  itself,  whether 
or  not  it  always  wielded  it  wisely.  What, 
tben,  may  not  fairly  be  expected  from  an 
alliance  of  perhaps  two  million  sturdy 
young  men,  individually  disciplined  and 
awakened  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
two  years,  in  the  affairs  of  a  Nation  itself 
awakened? 

The  G.  A.  R.,  perforce,  was  sectional, 
like  the  Confederate  Veterans.  Also  it 
was  partisan,  predominantiy  comprising 
members  of  the  Republican  party.  Unlike 
its  predecessor,  the  Legion  of  to-day  is, 
happily,  non-sectional,  the  boundaries  of  , 
its  membership  being  those  of  the  Nation 
itself;  emphatically  it  is  all- American. 
Also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Legion  is 
free  of  partisanship,  embracing  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

Partisanship  and  selfishness  are  the 
twin  perils  of  the  American  Legion  or 
any  similar  undertaking.  If  it  allows 
either  to  gain  a  strong  foothold  within  its 
ranks,  it  can  never  make  full  use  of  its 
opportunities.  Fortunately,  in  this  regard 
the  Legion  has  commenced  its  career  irre- 
proachably. For  in  both  word  and  deed 
the  organization  was  perfected  without  a 
taint  of  politics,  partisan  or  personal, 
while  the  thousand  delegates  representing 
the  veterans  of  all  the  States  unanimously 
refused  indorsement  of  a  scheme  for  grab- 
bing extra  pay  for  discharged  soldiers. 

^^  We  are  here  to  put  something  in  the 
Government,  not  to  take  something  away 
from  it"  That  phrase  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt's,  who  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Legion's 
formation,  echoes  its  intention.  It  is,  let 
us  hope,  likely  to  become  the  Legion's 
slogan.  Certainly  if  the  spirit  of  the  St 
Louis  delegates  is  any  criterion  of  that 
of  their  fellows,  the  Legion  is  not  likely 
to  become  merely  a  medium  of  pension- 
pushing  propaganda,  and  thus  slip  into 
the  slough  of  selfishness. 

As  to  politics,  the  Legion's  non-parti- 
sanship as  exemplified  at  St  Louis  is  as 
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refreshing  as  it  is  unusual.  When  the  son 
of  a  Republican  ex-President  refused  the 
Legion's  leadership  from  the  fear  that 
his  acceptance  would  be  interpreted  as 
selfishness,  the  friends  of  that  Bepublican 
with  the  potent  name  chose  for  Chairman 
a  Texas  Democrat — an  Administration 
Democrat  at  that.  And  Maine  and  Ohio 
backed  the  Texan  I 

It  is  refreshing  also  to  note  how  eager 
every  one  was  that  rank  should  have  no 
place.  Military  honors,  we  are  told,  are 
to  count  for  nothing  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Legion.  Essentially  it  is  to  be  a  civilian 
organization  wherein  merit  and  person- 
ality and  not  military  performance  will 
count  for  preferment.  At  least  so  it  has 
started,  its  methods  in  this  respect  heart- 
ily indorsed  by  every  advocate  of  real 
American  democracy. 

Absolute  Americanism  of  the  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  Variety  is  essentiaUy  the 
primal  doctrine  of  the  Legion  throughout 
its  deliberations  thus  far.  Written  dear 
in  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  are  making 
it  is  the  purpose  to  protect  and  perpetu- 
ate the  ideals  of  democracy  for  which  its 
members  fought  or  sought  to  fight. 
Therein  lies  its  strength  and  colossal 
meaning.  If,  welded  together  in  this  new 
union,  America's  soldiers  shall  find  a  way 
of  expressing  their  determination  that 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  shall  continue  and 
^)ro8per,  -and  voice  their  will  again  to 
fight  in  behalf  of  such  determination, 
should  need  be,  the  American  Legion 
well  may  become  one  of  Americans  mighti- 
est influences  for  good. 


THE  SHORT  BALLOT 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  we  dis- 
cuss, under  the  title  *^A  New,  In- 
come Tax,"  the  financial  situation  in  New 
York  State,  a  situation  which  undoubt- 
edly is  duplicated  in  most  of  the  other 
States  of  die  Union.  The  budget  system, 
is  the  first  step  which  is  urged  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  There  is  another  step 
which  is  almost  as  essential  and  without 
which  the  budget  system  cannot  be  made 
a  complete  success.  This  is  the  adoption 
of  the  Short  Ballot  principle  in  our  State 
government. 

A  Short  Ballot  government  is  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  there  are  the  fewest 
possible  elective  officers  upon  whom  are 
conferred  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
appointing  all  other  administrative  offi- 
cios. The  name  Short  Ballot  is  new, 
although  the  principle  is  not.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when 
New  York  State  was  framing  its  Consti- 
tution, Gouvemeur  Morris  urged  upon 
the  delegates  to  its  Constitutional  Con- 
vention the  Short  Ballot  idea  of  govem- 
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ment.  He  proposed  the  election  of  a  Oov- 
emor  who  should  have  very  large  ap- 
pointive powers  and  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers.  But  the  word  governor  was 
an  unpleasant  (me  to  the  people  of  New 
York  State,  to  whom  it  recalled  the  suc- 
cession of  despotic  colonial  governors 
who  received  their  appointment  and  au- 
thority from  England.  The  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  refused  to 
accept  the  advice  of  Morris  and  his  col- 
leagues and  framed  a  system  under  which 
the  citizens  have  ever  since  felt  it  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  free  American  citi- 
zen to  vote  for  everybody  in  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  from  dog-catcher  up. 

Morris,  however,  persisted  in  his  idea, 
and  went  to  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  where  his 
views  prevailed.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
Federal  Government  we  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Senator,  and  a  Congressman.  That 
is  practically  alL  These  men  can  be 
remembered  by  name,  by  character,  and 
by  achievement,  and  they  can  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  which  is  delegated  to  them  by 
the  voter.  This  explains  why  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
whole  efficient  and  free  from  corruption, 
while  the  State  and  city  governments,  in 
which  the  Short  Ballot  plan  has  been 
ignored,  have  been  generally  inefficient 
and  often  corrupt 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  steady  growth  in  public  estimation  of 
the  Short  Ballot  idea.  It  began  in  munic- 
ipal government.  Some  years  ago  a  Com- 
mittee of  Americans  interested  in  govern- 
mental problems  was  formed  called  ^^  The 
National  Short  Ballot  Organization,"  to 
foster  the  idea  of  few  elective  officers 
upon  whom  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility should  be  concentrated.  The  work 
of  this  organization  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  city  government.  Out  of  this 
work  has  grown  what  is  known  as  the 
City  Manager  Plan.  It  is,  in  general,  the 
election  by  the  citizens  of  a  small  group 
called  a  Council,  which  employs  an  officii 
called  the  City  Manager.  This  is  follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  industrial  corpora- 
tion, the  most  efficient  form  of  carrying 
on  business  on  a  large  scale  yet  devised. 
The  small  city  Council  corresponds  to  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  City  Manager 
to  the  president  or  general  manager,  of  a 
manufacturing  company,  who  has  full 
direction  of  the  daily  activities  of  the 
corporation. 

Thirteen  States  have  now  passed  legis- 
lation encouraging  their  cities  to  adopt 
the  City  Manager  Plan.  Wisconsin  is 
the  most  recent  State  to  indorse  this 
businesslike  method  of  procedure,  and 
Bristol,  Virginia,  is  the  fiftieth  Amer- 
ican city  of  eight  thousand  population 
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or  more  to  accept  this  modem  form 
of  government.  Twenty-five  additional 
towns  or  villages  of  less  than  eight 
thousand  population  are  also  trying  the 
City  Manager  Plan.  In  all  cajses  the 
charters  are  substantially  identical,  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  CoancU  of 
which  the  Mayor  is  merely  the  chairman 
without  a  veto.  The  appointive  power  is 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  City 
^lanager,  who  is  engaged  by  the  Council 
for  a  definite  term.  'Die  Manager  holds 
his  office  subject  to  the  8upervisi<m  and 
pleasure  of  the  CounciL  The  Council 
usually  meets  once  a  week  in  public  con- 
sultation with  the  City  Manager;  the 
latter  appoints  and  directs  the  depart- 
ment h^ids,  prepares  the  annual  budget, 
and  is  the  chief  executive  secretary  and 
clearing-house  of  the  city  government 
The  City  Manager  Flan  originated,  we 
believe,  about  ten  years  ago  in  Staunton, 
Virginia.  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashbumer,  who 
afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  City 
Managership  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
then  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  is 
now  the  Manager,  was  ^e  first  City 
Manager  of  Staunton  and  the  first  official 
in  this  country  to  bear  that  title. 

The  Short  Ballot  system  of  government 
has  gone  bey(md  the  stage  of  experiment 
It  has  worked  for  a  hundred  years  in  the 
Federal  Grovemment  and  it  is  now  prov- 
ing its  success  in  municipal  govemm^it 
It  could  be  made  equally  successful  in  a 
State  government  If  a  citizen  of  the 
State  c^  New  York  could  confine  his  or 
her  ballot  in  an  election  to  choosing  a 
Governor,  an  Assembljrman,  and  a  State 
Senator,  and  the  Governor  could  have 
the  power  to  appoint  all  other  State  offi- 
cers, both  judicial  and  executive,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  we 
should  have  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tion and  would  not  in  any  degree  reduce 
the  democratic  rights  of  the  citiaea.  In 
fact,  those  rights  would  be  more  sure  of 
being  properly  protected. 

EDITH    CAVELL 

IN  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  her 
execution  to  the  nurses  for  whom  she 
set  such  a  noble  example  Edith  Cavell 
reminded  them  that  she  had  always  taught 
them  that  ^^  devotion  to  duty  would  bring 
you  true  happiness  and  that  th4  thought 
that  you  had  done  your  duty  earnestly  and 
cheerfully  before  God  and  your  own  con- 
science would  be  yoiir  greatest  sup^wrt  m 
the  trying  moments  of  life  and  in  the 
face  of  death." 

She  was  not  thinking  of  herself  ss 
she  wrote,  but  no  words  could  describe 
more  exactly  the  guiding  principle  of 
her  own  life.  The  other  day  the  body 
of  the  victim  of  German  inhumanity 
was  brought  home  to  England  to  rest 

where  her  memory  .wiUJ^prev^  invoke 
Digitized  by  VJiJCJvlir 
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reverence  for  her  heroism  and  womanli- 
nesB,  and  will  inspire  love  of  country.  At 
Brussels,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
her  native  city  of  Norwich  the  people  in 
dense  throngs  silently  offered  their  im- 
pressive testimony  to  *'*'  that  brave  woman 
who  deserves  a  great  deal  from  the  British 
Empire,"  as  the  Bishop  of  London  said. 
The  service  at  Norwich  Cathedral  was 
officially  described  as  **  For  the  funeral 
of  Edith  Cavell,  a  nurse  who  gave  her 
life  for  her  countrymen." 

Like  her  life  and  her  service,  so  the 
tribute  to  her  was  simple,  unostentatious, 
sincere.  The  gun-carriage,  the  Union 
Jack,  the  transfer  on  a  war- vessel,  the 
naval  and  military  ceremonies,  werOfSuch 
as  might  be  fitting  for  an  honored  soldier 
fallen  in  battle,  but  the  real  offering  of 
respect  and  affection  was  not  in  external 
ceremony  but  in  the  heartfelt  remem- 
brance her  oountrymen  and  all  the  non- 


German  world  have  of  her  devotion  and 
martyrdom. 

Not  so  is  it  with  spies  or  traitors  I  The 
Germans  never  did  a  baser  thing  than 
when  they  coupled  the  word  disloyalty 
vrith  that  of  Nurse  Cavell,  meaning  not 
disloyalty  to  England  or  her  duty  but 
disloyalty  to  their  view  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  their  military  laws.  Equally 
characteristic  was  their  attempt  to  show 
that  giving  help  to  soldiers  escaping  from 
Belgium  into  HoUand  was  giving  military 
aid  to  Germany's  enemy.  Nurse  CaveU 
was  too  honest  to  lie;  her  admissions 
were  twisted  to  make  her  violation  of 
military  rules  something  quite  different 
from  what  it  really  was.  Even  so,  there 
was  absolutely  no  military  law  which 
made  death  the  only  punishment  for  what 
were  alleged  to  have  been  her  acts.  But 
if  law  allows  a  choice  between  brutality 
and  moderation,  when  did  German  mili- 


tarism ever  choose  the  humane  course? 
She  was  not  a  spy ;  she  was  not  making 
war;  she  was  saving  lives  and  doing 
kindly  offices  to  countrymen  in  distress. 
Her  judges  murdered  her  in  haste,  having 
concealed  their  murderous  iiftention  lest 
the  whole  world  should  protest  and  put  a 
moral  barrier  of  shame  against  the  act. 
Her  last  words  are  said  to  have  been : 
^'  Patriotism  is  not  enough.  I  mqst  have 
no  hatred  and  no  bitterness  toward 
any  one." 

It  is  well  at  this  time  when  German 
delegates  in  Paris  are  complaining  that 
their  country  is  being  treated  severely  to 
remember,  through  this  memory  of  the 
quiet,  efficient  nurse  who  loved  her  coun- 
try and  her  countrjrmen,  that  her  murder 
was  typical  of  that  German  spirit  of  hard 
inhumanity  the  world-vride  rule  of  which 
has  been  averted  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  untold. 


THE  RED  CROSS  FOR  PEACE 


THERE  was  established  in  Switzer- 
land in  1864  an  organization  intended 
to  be  international  in  character,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  alleviate  suffering  in 
time  of  war&tre.  This  organization  took 
as  its  svmbol  a  Red  Cross  which  was  to 
be  nsed  in  the  field  of  battle  to  designate 
its  workers  and  to  protect  them  ad  non- 
combatants.  From  this  symbol  has  come 
the  name  of  the  Bed  Cross  societies  in 
the  various  countries.  The  American  Red 
Cross  was  a  development  of  this  inter- 
national movement.  There  was  therefore 
a  Red  Cross  oi^^ization  in  the  United 
States  of  America  when  the  g^reat  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out  in  1914. 

It  was  a  voluntary  and  private  organi- 
zation in  its  administration,  but  it  had 
a  semi-official  character  because  it  was 
approved  by  the  Government;  and  the 
I'reBident  of  the  United  States  was  often, 
if  not  always,  the  President  It  had 
contributed  its  services  and  help  inter- 
nationally in  various  catastrophes — for 
example,  in  the  earthquakes  of  Martinique 
and  Messina  and  in  tne  g^reat  catastrophe 
at  San  Francisco. 

Now  when  the  European  war  broke  out 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  put  upon  a 
war  basis  with  a  somewhat  closer  i^ia- 
tion  with  the  Government  than  it  had 
ever  hadl)efore,  and  a  Bed  Cross  War 
Conncil  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson,  the  President  of  The  American 
Red  Cross.  Of  this  War  Council  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Davison  was  made  the  Chair- 
man, and,  while  doing  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  war  in  various  European 
cxyiintries,  he  has  had  the  military  office 
and  title  of  General.  Other  Red  Cross 
executives,  serving  under  the  War  Council 
and  therefore  under  the  direction  and 
authority  of  Mr.  Davison,  also  received  an 
assimilated  military  rank. 

Since  the  armistice  the  American  Red 
Croea  has  been  reorganized  on  a  peace 


basis  again.  The  War  Council  finished  its 
work  on  March  first,  and  Mr.  Davison,  as 
its  Chairman,  retired  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Central    Committee,   the  committee    to 
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which  the  War  Council  has  now  returned 
the  responsibility  of  direction,  and  which 
had  been  the  governing  body  in  the  Red 
Cross  before  the  war. 
•  Of  this  committee  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  formerlv  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  has  been  made  Chair- 
man. During  the  war  he  was  director  of 
the  tuberculosis  work  of  the  International 
Health  Board,  and  in  this  work  co- 
operated and  came  into  close  contact  with 
the  Red  Cross. 


The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout 
the  world  durine  the  war  has  been  so 
successful  and  uie  Red  Cross  has  so 
clearly  proved  its  usefulness  that  it  is 
desired  and  determined  actively  to  per- 
petuate and  extend  the  international 
character  of  the  Red  Cross  in  peace  time 
even  more  vigorously  than  in  war  time. 

With  this  object  a  committee  of  Red 
Cross  societies,  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  societies  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  has  requested  the  Inter- 
national Committee  to  call  a  convention 
which  will  meet  at  Geneva  within  a  month 
of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Trea^,  as 
already  noted  in  The  Outlook.^  Of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Societies  Com- 
mittee which  is  formulating  the  new  Red 
Cross  programme  for  this  Convention  Mr. 
Davison  is  the  chairman.  It  may  thus  be 
said  that  it  is  hoped  in  this  wav  to  feder- 
alize the  various  national  Red  Cross 
organizations,  preserving  in  each  one  its 
national  character  and  uniting  them  in 
some  kind  of  general  co-operative  and 
co-ordinated  movement,  of  which  the  In- 
ternational Committee,  with  Mr.  Darison 
as  its  chairman,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
administrative  head.  While  there  has 
been  an  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, with  its  headquarters  at  Geneva, 
its  work  and  influence  have  not  been  very 
clearly  defined.  In  other  words,  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Mr.  Davison  is  a 
movement  to  centralize  the  government 
of  Red  Cross  activities  all  over  the  world, 
preserving  to  each  nation  the  control  and 
regulation  of  its  own  Red  Cross  Society. 
In  this  way  the  movement  may  be  com- 
pared perhans  to  that  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus  it 
may  be  that  at  the  Geneva  Convention 
what  might  perhaps  be  called  a  world 
President  may  be  elected.  To  continue 
the  analogy  of  federal  government,  T 
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Farrand  would  be  the  Governor  of  the 
American  department  under  this  world 
President.  Tnis  movement  of  extension 
and  centralization  is  to  be  welcomed  both 
for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  together  in  international  co- 
operation thd  men  and  women  who  have 
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been  doing  the  wcmderful  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  other  countries,  during  the  war 
that  has  now  ended. 

Dr.  Farrand's  work  as  the  practical 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be 
especially  devoted  to  questions  of  public 
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health  in  all  die  ramifications  which  that 
leads  to,  such  as  hygiene  in  the  school, 
tuberculosis  work,  the  development  of 
physically  defective  children,  and  all 
those  activities  of  hygiene  which  contem- 
plate the  improvement  of  physical  stand- 
ards in  this  country. 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  AIR  FLIGHTS 


THERE  is  something  in  man's  con- 
quest of  the  air  Uiat  appeals  to 
the  imagination  as  no  other  scientific 
achievement  has  ever  done.  The  feat 
of  crossing  the  wide  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic was  as  sure  to  be  attempted  and 
in  the  end  by  one  method  or  another 
accomplished  as  was  the  laying;  of  the 
first  ocean  cable.  Difficulty  and  danger 
are  merely  obstacles  and  drawbacks  to 
be  met  and  overcome  by  courage  and  in- 
vention. Just  as  the  reaching  of  the  pre- 
cise point  on  the  map  called  the  North 
Pole,  while  not  in  itsdf  of  inunense  prac- 
tical value,  led  for  years  to  the  splendid 
exploits  of  Arctic  exploration,  to  the 
development  of  heroic  endeavor,  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  substantial  knowledge, 
so  the  airmen's  conquest  of  the  sea, 
though  it  may  not  soon  result  in  the 
transportation  of  freight,  passengers,  or 
mail,  will  forward  immensely  the  solving 
of  the  problems  of  air  navigation.  Only 
experiment,  audacity,  and  experience  have 
brought  about  the  marvelous  airplane 
development  of  the  past ;  and  just  those 
things  must  carry  it  further.  Wilbur  and 
On^e  Wright  in  their  first  feeble  flights 
risked  their  Hves  as  boldly  as  did  Hawker 
and  Grrieve  last  week.  It  is  the  existence  of 
men  like  them,  men  of  intrepid  and  adven- 
turous nature,  confident  in  their  own  power 
to  cope  witii  danger  and  ill  chance,  that 
has  made  the  history  of  exploration  and 
achievement  what  it  is.   The  pioneer  of 


the  air,  like  the  pioneer  in  unknown  lands, 
is  the  precursor  of  the  advance  of  human 
endeavor  and  accomplishment.  If  Hawker 
and  Grieve  have  perished,  as  seems  all  but 
certain  as  we  write,  even  their  failure  and 
trac^edy  will  have  lessons  for  the  future 
makers  of  aviation  history. 

The  several  attempts  within  a  single 
week  to  solve  the  cross-ocean  flying  prob- 
lem have  singularly  illustrated  the  possi- 
bilities and  weaknesses  of  the  difiterent 
forms  of  air  navigation.  The  Sopwith 
machine  guided  by  Hawker  was  a  smgle- 
engined  biplane,  admirabljr  adapted  for 
a  lon^,  fast  flight,  but  with  very  little 
provision  for  saving  its  occupants  if  the 
sins'le  engine  failed  in  midocean.  Haw- 
kers view  was  that  under  reasonable 
weather  conditions  he  coidd  depend  upon 
his  enp^e  as  confidently  as  the  man  who 
steps  mto  a  business  elevator  can  depend 
on  safety ;  in  both  cases  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  but  in  both,  he  said,  it 
is  small.  He  was  eager  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  normem  air  route  as 
compared  with  that  to  the  Azores,  and 
fiimly  believed  that  with  a  steady  wind 
and  a  clear  sky  the  ^'  straightaway  "  route 
was  the  right  one.  He  waited  week  after 
week  to  get  the  right  condition,  and  even 
if  he  were  pushed  mto  premature  flight  by 
the  apparent  nearness  of  success  vyr  the 
NC  planes,  as  seems  possible,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  his  dash  as  reckless 
or  suicidal.   Hawker  and  Grieve's  exact 


fate  will  probably  never  be  known  ;  their 
names  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  aviation  as  those  of  bold,  deter- 
mined men  and  heroes  of  the  air. 

The  advantage  and  special  danger  of 
the  small  dineible  (popularly  callal 
"  blimp  ")  were  illustrated  by  the  C-6,  the 
first  by  its  fine,  fast  voyage  to  Newf oimd- 
land,  die  second  by  its  failure  when  an- 
dhored  near  St.  John's  to  withstand  the 
£«le  which  tore  it  from  its  moorings  and 
drove  it  a  helpless  wreck  out  to  sea,  while 
its  officers  who  tried  to  save  it  escaped 
with  their  lives  but  not  without  injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adventures, 
mishaps,  and  successes  of  the  three  bi^ 
NC  (Naval-Curtiss)  seaplanes  showed 
what  careful  planning,  elaborate  precau- 
tions, and  systematic  endeavor  may 
accomplish  when  combined  with  endur- 
ance and  courage.  The  whole  history  of 
the  enterprise  is  one  of  lasting  honor  to 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  NC-4,  the 
last  to  reach  Newfoundland,  was  the  first 
to  land  in  the  Azores  with  the  world's 
record  for  the  longest  continuous  flight 
made  by  airplane  or  seaplane.  The  slight 
lead  the  NC-4  had  over  her  companions 
saved  her  from  the  heavy  mist  which 
forced  both  NC-1  and  NC-3  to  descend 
to  the  water  surface,  the  former  to  be 
rescued  in  an  injured  condition  by  a 
steamer,  the  latter  to  ^*  taxi "  triumphantly 
although  limpingly,  for  she  was  injured 
under  her  own  power  into  the  port  of 
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UXUTKNAlfT-COiaCANDlER  A.  C.  READ,  OF  THB 
AMKRICAN  SEAPLANE  NC-ft 

Ponta  Delgada  on  the  island  of  San 
Mimel,  where  she  has  been  joined  by  the 
N(>4^  which  made  its  landing  on  the 
island  of  Fayal,  and  on  May  20  flew  to 
Ponta  Delgada  (150  miles)  m  less  than 
two  hours. 

It  was  confidently  expected  on  May 
20  that  the  NC4  would  be  in  Portu- 
gal within  a  day  or  two,  for  the  last 
*Meg''  of  the  undertaking  is  shorter  and 
easier  tb^n  that  to  the  Azores.  So, 
without  HX2J  fatal  disaster,  with  full  and 
skillful  guidance  by  smoke  and  light 
signals  from  destroyers  posted  along  the 
course,  and  after  coping  successfully  with 
the  worst  danger  to  seaplanes,  the  heavy 
fog  which  hid  their  destination,  the  sea- 


(C)  Paul  Thompton 
THB  BUMP  C-«,  WHICH  BROKE  ITS  MOORINOS  AND 
WAS  LOST  AT  SEA.    BELOW  IT  IS  THE  NC-4 


planes  have  made  their  demonstration; 
each  with  its  four  Liberty  engines,  with 
its  crew  of  six,  with  its  carrying  power  of 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  with 
its  fair  speed  capacity,  for  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Read  in  the  NC-4  is  reported 
to  have  averaged  ninety  nautical  miles  an 
hour  from  Trepassey  to  Horta. 

This  is  assuredly  a  solid  achievement, 
full  of  instruction  in  its  conception  and 
execution.  And  the  vicissitudes,  adven- 
tures, and  mishaps  may  be  not  the  least 
educative  part  of  the  history.  The  sear 
plane  effort  was  a  National  undertaking, 
not  a  race  nor  a  trial  for  a  prize  nor  essen- 
tially a  competitive  attempt.  The  London 
^^  Mail "  generously  and  truly  says,  ^^  It 


Paul  ThoropMo 

HARBT  HAWKER,  THE  AUSTRALIAN  AVIATOR  WHO 
TRIED  TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  AN  AIRPLANE 


was  a  splendid  performance,  of  which  any 
nation  might  well  be  proud."  Commander 
John  H.  Towers,  the  leader  of  the  sea- 
plane flight,  long  ago  said  quietly,  ^^If 
nard  wo^  (m  the  part  of  all  concerned 
will  make  this  flight  a  success,  it  will  be 
a  success."  His  modest  confidence  has  been 
justified,  and  so  has  the  supreme  value  of 
thorough  planning  of  details  in  advance. 
Apart  from  the  prestiee  gained  by 
the  Navy  and  the  United  States  from 
the  achievement,  it  will  be  of  serious,  last- 
ing value  to  designers  of  aircraft  and  to  the 
advance  of  air  navi^tion,  which,  as  most 
students  of  this  subject  believe,  is  hardly 
more  than  in  its  infancy,  despite  its 
already  marvelous  accomplishment. 


SORELY  TRIED  POLAND 

BY   VERNON   KELLOGG 

Mr.  Kellogg's  service  with  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  and  his  admirable  articles  on  subjects  relating  to  war  conditions  have  made  him 
widely  known  to  American  readers  and  thinkers.   He  speaks  on  Poland  and  her  needs  with  full  knowledge. — The  £ditobs. 


THE  Poland  that  has  come  to  its  free- 
dom again  has  some  great  difficulties 
facing  it.  Out  of  what  seemed  like  a 
hopeless  predicament  as  regards  its  in- 
ternal politics  and  the  organization  of  a 
representative  government  a  most  hope- 
ful situation  has  developed.  The  Pilsudski- 
Paderewski  coalition  Government  presents 
to  the  world  probably  as  strong  a  govern- 
mental organization  as  Poland  can  effect 
at  Uie  moment.  It  has  gained  the  formal 
reoognition  of  the  Allies,  and  this  means 
help,  in  some  measui^  as  regards  money, 
food,  and  munitions  and  clothes  for  the 
little  P(^h  army  fighting  on  the  eastern 
fronlier  against  Russian  Bolshevist  mur- 
derers and  Ruthenian  pillagers,  and  on  the 
western  frontier  against  Germans — who 
can  pillaee  as  effectively  as  Ruthenians 
and  murder  as  terribly  as  Bolshevists. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties,  to  use 
a  too  euphemistic  term  for  them,  of  star- 


vation, of  disease,  of  child  suffering,  of 
hospitals  bare  of  medicines  and  bandages, 
of  poor  people  half  naked,  unshod,  and 
out  of  work. 

When  our  little  group  of  half  a  dozen 
men  representing  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Hoover 
as  the  first  food  mission  to  Poland,  arrived 
in  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Polish  Kingdom,  and  now  the  sacred 
burial  place  of  its  long  roll  of  great  kings, 
we  were  hailed  as  men  come  to  deliver 
new  Poland  from  some  of  its  cryine 
miseries.  And  our  welcome  was  repeated 
in  Warsaw.  The  Poles  saw  in  us  relief 
from  the  fear  of  starvation,  and  they 
hoped,  from  our  presence,  to  find  early 
amelioration  of  disease  and  the  suffering 
of  children. 

The  American  Food  Mission  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  missions — military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic — representing  not  only 


America  but  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  investigations  and  conferences  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  something 
more  than  talking  is  being  done.  The 
American  food  has  begun  arriving  in 
ships  at  Dantsic,  whence  the  food  trains 
are  running  to  Warsaw.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  sent  in  a  working  party  of 
fifty  men  and  women,  with  eleven  (^ars  of 
medical  supplies  and  special  food  for  the 
hospitals  and  children's  canteens. 

But,  after  all,  only  the  beginning  of 
Polish  relief  has  been  made ;  there  is  a 
great  work  to  do  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  it  can  be  dobe  only  with  the  moral 
and  material  support  of  those^  people  of 
America  and  the  Allied  countries  to  whom 
the  relief  of  Poland  will  appeal  as  yet 
another  opportunity  to  give  all  their  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  a  sorely  beset 
I>eople  struggling  against  great  difficul- 
ties to  recover  mm  the  terrible  misfor- 
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tunes  of  war.  Whfle  during^  all  the  four 
years  of  the  war  Belrium  and  invaded 
France  oould  be  reacned  with  food  and 
dothingf  and  moral  enoourap^ment,  Po- 
land was  shut  aw^y  from  this  aid/  Only 
now  is  she  open  to  the  tangible  expression 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  Poland  is 
free — and  free  to  the  administrations  of 
any  who  would  be  her  Good  Samaritan. 

All  through  the  war  Poland  was  a 
battlefield.  She  was  ravaged  and  re- 
ravaged  by  movine  armies  during  the 
course  of  the  bacK-and-forth  fighting. 
Finally  she  was  no  less,  and  much  more 
systematically,  ravaged  by  her  oocupyinp^ 
conquerors.  Her  iood  stores  were  reqm- 
sitioned,  her  harvests  reaped,  by  anen 
hands.  Her  factories,  like  those  of  Bel- 
gium and  North  France,  were  stripped  of 
raw  materials,  belting,  and  machines.  Her 
great  industrial  city  of  Lodz,  the  ^  Man- 
chester of  Poland,]  with  its  many  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  is  a  city  of  half  a  mill- 
ion souls  dead  in  life.  Not  a  wheel  turns ; 
a  hundred  thousand  idle  workmen  throng 
the  streets  or  sit  dumbly  at  home,  living 
on  the  meaeer  rations  that  a  stripped 
land  has  tried  to  provide  diem,  and  watch- 
ing their  wives  and  children  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  as  the  months  go  by. 

In  pillaging  Lodz  the  Germans  revealed 
their  usual  thoroughness,  naiveti^  and 
brutality.  If  the  copper  could  be  easily 
cut  out  of  the  machines,  it  was  done  with- 
out utterly  destroying  the  other  parts ; 
but  if  not,  the  machines  were  simply  bat- 
tered to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  bits  of 
copper. 

In  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  that  I 
visited  in  Lodz  uiere  were  so  many  ma^ 
chines  with  so  many  copper-covered  roUs 
to  strip  that  the  Germans,  not  having 
among  their  soldiers  enough  skilled  men 
to  remove  the  copper  from  them  with 
little  work,  simply  took  out  the  whole 
rolls,  shipped  them  to  Germany,  where 
the  copper  was  stripped  from  them 
(making  them  useless  until  re-covered), 
and  then  shipped  them  back — with  a  bill 
for  the  transportation  both  ways,  which 
the  mill-owners  had  to  pay  or  go  to  jail. 

The  armistice  came  too  late  to  save  to 
the  Poles  their  1918  harvest.    The  Ger- 
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mans  took  sixty  per  cent  of  it  away  with 
them.  That  is  the  special  reason  whv 
Poland  must  have  50,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs a  month  for  the  next  six  months, 
or  from  February  1  until  the  next  har- 
vest, to  keep  her  people  alive.  Their  ani- 
mals were  slaughtered  for  them,  including 
many  of  their  milch  cows.  When  we  ar- 
rivea  in  Poland  (in  January),  the  children 
of  Lemben^  had  had  no  nulk  since  No- 
vember. As  you  may  imagine,  not  all  of 
the  Lemberg  children  who  were  alive  in 
November  are  alive  now.  And  the  others 
have  stopped  growing.  In  the  mining  re- 
gion of  Dombrovna  and  certain  other 
parts  of  southern  Poland  the  situation  is 
quite  as  desperate.  We  were  so  impressed 
by  the  horror  of  this  child-Golconda  that, 
knowing  that  the  food  from  America,  or 
even  from  our  American  stocks  in  Rot- 
terdam, would  necessarily  take  some  time 
to  arrive,  we  arranc^ed,  despite  lack  of 
available  funds  or  knowledge  of  where 
they '  would  come  from,  to  buy — on  our 
own  promise  to  pay,  some  time,  some 
way! — five  car-loads  of  condensed  milk 
and  four  car-loads  of  mixed  foodstuffs  in 
Switzerland,  and  have  them  sent  by  a  spe- 
cial train  to  Lemberg  and  the  other  worst 
places.  What  a  welcome  that  train  got  I 
And  there  are  children  alive  to-day  who 
would  not  be  alive  but  for  that  special 
train. 

Lemberg  is  in  its  especially  terrible 
condition  because  it  has  been  besi^^  by 
the  Ruthenian  bands,  officered  by  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians,  for  two  months. 
SheUs  were  falling  in  the  city  when  the 
food  train  arrived.  Lieutenant  Chauncey 
McCormick,  of  the  Food  Mission,  who 
went  to  Lemberg  from  Cracow  with  the 
train,  saw  a  little  boy  killed  in  the  street 
near  him  by  a  bursting  shell.  The  water 
mains  have  been  broken  and  the  electric 
lighting  extinguished.  The  people  form 
in  queues  at  8ie  few  wells  m  the  city, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  get  a  pitcher  of 
dangerous  water.  For  they  get  typhoid  as 
well  as  water  from  these  weUs.  Cleanli- 
ness is  impossible,  and  typhus  rages.  The 
wounded  among  the  soldiers  and  uni- 
versity students  and  women  who  com- 
posed the  defending  forces   of  the  city 
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crowd  the  hospitals,  where  their  wounds 
are  bandaged  with  paper  and  straw,  and 
their  needs  of  medicines  and  special  food 
cannot  be  met. 

It  was  partly  in  response  to  this  story 
of  Lemberg  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
so  swiftly  prepared  and  sent  on  theic 
large  party  and  their  special  train  of 
medical  and  hospital  stores. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  hospitals  of  Lem- 
berg that  need  help.  All  over  Poland,  in 
all  the  civil  and  military  hospitals,  the 
same  complete  lack  of  supphes  exists. 
And  in  the  drug^ts'  shops  there  is  a  lack 
of  many  of  the  most  essential  drugs.  Mme. 
Paderewski,  wife  of  the  great  Polish 
patriot,  who  has  proved  himself  by  his 
statecraft  and  his  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Polish  people  so  much  g^reater  as  a  man 
than  as  one  of  the  greatest  modem  artists 
of  music,  closes  a  pitiful  letter  to  the 
Food  Mission  recounting  the  bitter  need 
of  medicines  and  surgic^  dressings  with 
this  sentence :  ^^  Kinmy  excuse  my  trou- 
bling you,  and  help  us,  in  God's  name." 

Ail  over  Poland  to-day  are  disease  and 
rapid  death.  The  ravages  of  certain  dis- 
eases have  increased  enormously  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  The  deaths 
in  \Var8aw  f  rom  tuberculosis  were  2,776 
in  1915,  4,302  in  1916,  and  8,102  in 
1917.  The  typhus  cases  increased  from 
1,809  in  1816  to  15,871  in  1917,  and 
10,645  in  the  first  half  of  1918.  The 
cases  of  dysentery  in  Warsaw  were  six 
times  as  many  in  1917  as  in  1916.  It  is 
the  now  only  too-familiar  story.  Where 
there  is  lack  of  food  the  people  die,  not, 
or  only  rarely,  of  direct  starvation,  but 
because  of  lack  of  resistance  to  the  usual 
diseases.  When  they  fall  ill,  they  do  not 
get  well. 

Poland  has  great  resources — but  they 
can  be  made  available  only  by  a  strong, 
sound  p€k)ple.  Poland  has  a  great  future— 
but  to  assure  it  she  has  immediate  needs 
that  must  be  met  bv  her  friends  outside. 
The  food  has  startea  going  in ;  the  medi- 
cines and  hospital  supplies  have  b^gun  to 
do  their  beneficent  work.  But  new  Poland 
is  a  land  of  twenty-five  million  people. 
Her  needs  are  very  great;  her  belping 
friends  must  be  very  many. 


IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  BOLSHEVISTS 

BY   ALESSANDRO   H.   CARASSO,   Ph.D. 

Dr.  Carasao  has  recently  come  out  of  Russia.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  released  only  after  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.  He  is  a  muiuate  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  is  an  American  citizen.  His  wife  (to  whose  disappearance  in  the  Russian 
maelstrom  with  his  little  boy  he  poigpiantly  refers  in  the  course  of  his  story)  is  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  general. — The  Editors. 


THE  year  1910,  during  which  I  arrived 
in  Kussia,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
actionary in  its  history.  The  Russian 
Bismarck — Premier  Stolypin — crushed 
every  liberal  thought  and  movement  with 
his  iron  hand.  It  was  he  who  brought  the 
1906  uprising  to  such  a  tragic  end.  His 
notorious  "necklace" — as  one  of  the 
sarcastic  Duma  delegates  described  his 
p^allows  rope — strangled  every  red  throat 
m  the  country.  He  was  reactionary  to 
the  depths  of  his  soul — a  brutal  but  an 


honest  man.  Who  knows  but  perhaps  his 
keen  vision  foresaw  all  that  is  now  hap- 
pening in  Russia — the  land  he  knew  and 
loved  so  well  ?  Yes,  reaction  was  then  at 
its  zenith.  But  nevertheless  it  was  the 
proletariat  revolt  of  1905  that  tore  the 
veil  from  many  an  obscure  comer  and 
exposed  Russia  in  a  new  and  entrancing 
light  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the 
world. 

RUSSIA  UNTIL  THB  REVOLUTION 

Russia  was  always  a  fairyland.    Many 


Cfood  souls  in  far-away  countries  have 
fancied  that  in  Peti'OgTad  and  Moscow 
wolves  and  bears  are  leisurely  prowling 
through  the  streets  at  midday.  But  if 
this  idea  has  been  exafi^gerated  in  regard 
to  the  metropolises,  tne  l^^nd  oontuna 
a  kernel  of  truth  in  the  case  of  provinoial 
villages,  where  the  above-mentioned  visi- 
tors are  not  so  rare.  At  the  same  time 
Russia  possessed  the  most  excellent 
theaters,  as  Stauislowskv's  Art  Theater 
in  Moscow,  and  the  MiBiryinaky  Opera 
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House  in  Petrograd,  with  a  ballet  the 
most  perfect  the  world  over.  There  are 
the  ^preat  picture  galleries,  the  Hermit- 
age m  Petrograd  and  the  Tretiakpff  in 
Moscow.  Indeed,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  bears  and  wolves  roamed  freely 
through  the  streets  of  the  villages,  in  the 
<!!apitius  every  cobbler  and  doorman  was 
in  reach  of  a  telephone — and  I  must 
admit,  in  passing,  that  Russian  telephones 
are  superior  to  ours.  Yes,  Russia  is  a  land 
of  contrasts.  In  the  village  or  hamlet 
where  most  homes  were  roofless  one  could 
locate  a  villa  or  palace  unrivaled  in 
splendor  anywhere  on  the  Continent.  Oh, 
so  beautiful  was  this  country  I  The 
golden  domes  of  her  innumerable  Byzan- 
tine churches  fairly  gleamed  throughout 
tlie  land.  And  when  on  a^  holiday  morn- 
ing thousands  of  gigantic  bells  pealed 
their  chimes  through  the  skies  it  was 
almost  incredible  to  &ncy  such  divine 
harmony  wrought  on  this  sinful  sphere. 
Then  there  is  the  diversity  of  the  land ! 
Toa  can  ride  for  days  and  weeks  and  see 
only  plain  steppes  without  tree  or  shrub — 
mere  dreary  stretches,  such  as  the  steppes 
of  Ufa  and  Orenburg.  Then  behold  the 
Caucasus ;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  mountains,  wonderfully  striking 
mountains,  like  the  Kasbeck  and  the 
£lbrus — perhaps  the  most  imposing  in 
the  world.  Then  the  endless  expanse  of 
waters — lakes,  river,  and  sealj*^  What  can 
be  more  charming  than  the  primitive 
banks  of  the  Volga,  especii^ly  the  steep 
cliffs  behind  Nijni,  whence  'the  &mous 
river  nirate  Attaman-Stienka  Razine 
threw  tne  Persian  princess  into  the  water  I 
This  river  runs  for  thousands  of  miles 
through  Russia — from  the  German  bor- 
der to  the  Urals  and  Caucasus.  The 
seas — Black,  Caspian,  and  Baltic— open 
up  all  parts  of  Aisia  and  Europe.  Then 
consider  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine — an 
area  equivalent  to  several  European 
countries — entirely  covered  with  gardens 
of  all  fruits  of  the  world.  Then  view  Si- 
beria— you  can  wander  there  for  days  and 
weeks,  weeks  and  months,  and  see  nothing 
but  woods,  woods,  and  woods.  The 
famous  Taiga ! 

Air  these  scenes  I  have  visited  myself 
during  my  sojourn  of  years  in  Russia, 
of ttimes  alone,  ofttimes  in  the  company 
of  American  tourists. 

Now  her  hospitality.  Where  in  the 
world  could  foreigners  receive  so  cordial 
and  sincere  a  reception  as  in  Russia? 
One  arrives  here  witnout  tongue,  without 
friends,  without  a  solitary  acquaintance, 
and  within  a  fortnight  one  has  been 
already  welcomed  into  the  best  Russian 
homes.  Naturally,  one  must  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  education  and  refine* 
ment.  Education,  in  particular,  was  there 
considered  on  a  high  plane.  The  person 
with  education,  with  some  lin^ruistic  abil- 
ity, and,  in  addition,  of  foreign  birth — 
such  a  person  was  highly  appreciated  and 
beloved  in  Russia.  With  the  kindly  as- 
sistance of  his  friends,  he  had  open  access 
to  the  highest  social  and  official  lif  e.  And 
the  manner  in  which  such  education  was 
there  rewarded  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
in  America.   And  of  course  such  person- 


ages as  ambassadors  and  consuls  were 
reckoned  among  the  first  men  of  the  land. 
Still  more  remarkable  in  hospitality  to 
foreigners  was  the  village.  You  entered  a 
peasant's  hut  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water.  You  soon  were  invited  to  the  table, 
where,  after  a  few  moments,  a  jug  of  milk 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  appeared.  Forgetting 
his  daily  task,  the  peasant  started  to  ques- 
tion you  about  your  country,  family,  and 
business ;  and  if  it  grew  dark,  or  began 
to  rain,  you  might  be  sure  to  find  shelter 
here.  But  don't  offer  him  any  remunera- 
tion— this  would  only  insult  him. 

BU88IA,  THE  HOME  OF   MODEBN  MUSIC, 
LETTERS,  AND  ART 

Since  the  early  eighties  Russia  has  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  foremost  ranks  in  the 
world  of  art.  Glinka;  Tschaikowsky, 
Rubinstein,  fathers  of  Russian  classical 
music,  not  only  foimded  but  erected  the 
structure  of  a  new  epoch.  They  were  the 
first  to  transcend  the  melodramaitic  ro- 
manticism of  the  Italian  and  French 
composers  and  wave  their  magic  wand  all 
over  the  world. 

Europe  and  America  suddenly  saw 
upon  the  stage  new,  unpuppet-like  char- 
acters who  told  of  their  human  experi- 
ences and  feelings  in  their  humanly  musi- 
cal language.  From  king  to  peasant,  each 
lived  and  sang  his  own  song — the  first  of 
his  palaces,  the  last  of  his  thatched  cot- 
tages. The  old-fashioned  shepherds  who 
were  wont  to  sing  truly  b^utiful  but 
angelically  high  mdodies  were  left  in  the 
background.  In  a  word,  the  great  Rus- 
sians created  a  vast  human  re^ism  which 
has  reigned  to  the  present  day,  and  will, 
I  think,  reign  as  long  as  human  souls  are 
human.  The  operas  ^*  Life  for  the  Czar," 
by  Glmka,  ''The  <^een  of  Spades" 
and  "  Eugenie  Onyegin,"  by  Tschaikow- 
sky, and  ^  The  Demon,"  by  Rubinstein, 
have  no  peer  in  the  musical  world.  Even 
their  spiritufd  children  and  grandchildren 
— as  moussorgsky,  Rim&y-Korsakov, 
Scriabin,  and  scores  of  ouiers — stand 
asunder  from  the  horde. 

The  power  of  the  Russian  artist  lies  in 
hia  extraordinarily  broad  culture.  No 
country  has  such  eiiucated  artists  as  Rus- 
sia. Commencingwith  the  giants — Poush- 
kine,  Tolstojr,  l)ostoyev8ky,  Turgenev, 
and  condudmi^  with  the  self-educated 
Gorky,  Andreieff,  Kuprine,  and  Ardii- 
basheff — all  were  products,  not  of  uni- 
versity, but  of  universal  learning.  Some 
of  them  knew  and  controlled  from  four 
to  eight  languages ;  as,  for  instance,  Tol- 
stoy and  Turgenev,  who  could  hardly 
tell  which  of  the  European  tongues  they 
knew  best  (and  in  the  word  "  know  "  I 
mean  all  it  implies,  i.  e.,  speaking,  writ- 
ing, reading  the  entire  hterature,  and 
understanding  the  psychology  of  their 
nations).  For  this  reason  we  may  read 
without  wonder  "  War  and  Peace,"  by 
Tolstoy,  in  which  all  intricacies  of  militarv 
strategy,  natural  history,  geography,  biol- 
ogy, romanticism,  music,  and  history  are 
treated  as  by  authorities  specializing  in 
each  field.  Where  in  the  world  can  one 
find  such  deep  psychological  research  as 
in  Dostoyevsky  s  romances  ?  His  ^^  Broth- 


ers Karamasoff  "  and  ^  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment "  do  not  have,  and,  it  appears  to 
me,  never  will  have,  any  match.  Russia 
has  also  world-renowned  scholars,  such  as 
Podvitzotsky,  Metchnikoff,  and  Mende- 
lieff.  Indeed,  this  is  a  land  of  contrasts. 
Han^  in  hand  with  eighty  per  cent  of 
illiterate  population  we  find  tnis  hercular 
nean  learning  restricted  to  a  few. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  Russian 
painters.  Commencing  with  Bruloff,  fa- 
mous for  his  immor^  painting  ^^  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  concluding 
with  the  eontemporary  Riepin,  whose 
"Ivan  the  Terrible"  is  intemationaUy 
famous,  all  are  incomparable  in  their 
learning,  psychological  analysis,  and  tech- 
nique. I  do  not  mention  here  such  orig- 
inal geniuses  as  Yasnietsoff,  Sieroff^  and 
WrubeL 

THE  BU88IA  OF  TO-DAY 
Unfortunately,  this  is  in  the  past.  This 
is  Russia  of  bygone  days — before  the  war 
and  Revolution.  The  Russia  of  to-day  is 
entirely  different — another  Russia,  with- 
out musicians,  without  writers,  without 
painters.  No,  the  last  may  be  said  to 
exist  still,  but  they  are  of  another  spe- 
cies ;  I  call  them  *^  RSed  Painters,"  for 
they  recognize  no  other  color  than  that  of 
crimson  blood.  ITieae  are  the  Bohhemki. 
Of  this  great  country  of  endless  richer, 
country  of  artists  and  thinkers,  the 
Bolsheviki  have  made  a  woebegone  mad- 
house. Madmen  have  risen  over  the  land, 
overwhelmed  all  those  opposing  them  and 
imprisoned  them  in  dungeons.  As  to  all 
demented,  the  color  of  red  appeals  to 
them  and  they  redden  the  worla  around 
them. 

Tragedy  of  tragedies  I  Tragedv  of  mad- 
men !  Its  stage  managers  have  hidden  it 
from  the  ^[ase  of  an  outer  audience.  And 
most  tragic  of  all,  this  scene  of  millions 
of  souls  weltering  in  blood  is  merely  a 
rehearsal  boding  an  even  greater,  grimmer 
spectacle  to  folkw.  Indc^  the  bloodiest 
of  pageants  will  surely  follow  unless  a 
courap^eous  public  opinion  rises  to  the 
cry  of  the  moment  and  calls  a  halt  to  the 
tragic  farce.  And  &roe  it  is — ^like  that  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  in  which  is  depicted 
an  uprising  among  the  inmates  of  a  luna- 
tic asylum  who  bind  their  keepers  and  run 
the  asylum  to  suit  themselves. 

Sucn  a  madhouse  is  Russia  to-day. 
Under  the  open  heavens  these  madmen 
wreak  their  lust.  With  the  blood  of  mill- 
iQDB  they  stain  their  hands  and  everything 
about  them — cities,  streets,  homes,  schools. 
The  death  cry  of  their  -victims  sounds 
sweet  to  their  ears,  for  they  spare  none. 
They  kill  relentlessly,  incessantly — no 
matter  who  their  victims  are,  Russians  or 
foreigners. 

THE  PERSECUTION    OP  FOREIGNERS 

The  wholesale  arrests  of  foreigners  are 
due  apparently  to  the  aversion  on  the 
part  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  permit  the  out- 
side world  to  witness  their  maniac  doings. 
Any  foreigner  is  liable  to  suspicion  and 
immediate  arrest.  Those  capable  of  rais- 
ing large  funds  may  sometimes  bribe  their 
way  to  freedom.   There  are  many  to-da" 
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lingering  in^  dnn^^eons  where  their  only 
sustenance  is  a  bit  of  hope  and  a  pitcher 
of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  every  other  day.  Then  sometimes 
thev  mysteriously  disappear. 

American  citizens  have  also  tasted 
bread  in  Russian  jails.  As  soon  as  the 
news  spread  of  our  soldiers  landing  on 
the  Murman  coast  a  series  of  wholesale 
arrests  of  Americans  began. 

The  Extraordinary  Commission,  a  sort 
of  mediaeval  inquisition,  gathered  in  all 
discoverable  Americans  and  Frenchmen. 
Some  have  been  able  to  buy  their  way  to 
freedom  at  a  price  of  from  ten  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  rubles.  Many 
others  who,  unfortunately,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  such  big  sums  are  still  festering 
in  underground  cells,  awaiting  their  re- 
lease here  or  in  the  world  etemaL  Any 
moment  our  American  brethren  may  be 
sent  to  Cronstadt  to  be  shot,  victims  of 
Bolshevik  wild  mania. 

Hear  them  I  Hear  them  cry :  America, 
helpl 

]Nor  did  I  escape  the  unfortunate 
fate  of  these  foreigners  caught  in  their 
grasp.  On  September  80  I  was  com- 
pelled to  visit  on  business  the  ^*  Northern 
Commune,"  as  the  old  city  of  Peter  the 
Great  is  now  called.  Durmg  the  day  I 
had  a  feeling  that  something  evil  would 
befall  m^  for  at  every  step  I  made  in 
the  city  I  perceived  two  snnndous  char- 
acters spyine  on  me  trota  a  distance.  For 
this  reason  I  hid  all  my  money  and  jew- 
elry that  evening  with  special  precaution, 
for  I  was  ready  for  anvthing. 

Indeed,  about  two  o  dock  that  night  a 
powerful  knock  thundered  at  my  door. 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  I  asked.  **  The  Extraor- 
dinary Cmnmission."  I  was  forced  to 
openi  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  at  the 
htte  Municipal  Headquarters,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  extraordinary  Commission. 

Upon  my  query  for  the  reason  of  my 
arrest  I  was  given  the  cold  jeply» "  As 
American  officer  and  spy."  They  were 
well  aware  that  I  was  neither.  But  what 
could  I  do? 

Six  and  a  half  weeks  I  spent  in  an 
underground  dungeon,  subsisting  on  two 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  can  of  water  a  day. 
The  sword  constantly  hung  over  my  head. 
Each  day  saw  some  of  my  fellow-prisoners 
spirited  away — and  they  were  never  seen 
again. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  never-failing 
medium  of  a  consiikrable  amount  of 
money  I  managed  to  buy  my  freedom. 
The  end  of  November  found  me  in  Stock- 
holm. Fanc^  my  elation  when  I  found 
myself  at  last  able  to  breathe  freely 
without  Uie  fear  of  death !  Also  I  could 
eat  as  much  as  I  wished.  Yetmy  ioy 
was  sadly  incomplete,  for  far,  far  in  that 
cold  land  of  Russia,  surrounded  by  the  Red 
maniacs,  were  left  my  wife  and  my  ador- 
able four-year-old  boy  George.  Only  God 
Almighty  knows  what  has  occurred  to 
them  m  the  few  months  since  last  I  saw 
them.  Are  they  even  alive? 

Oh,  if  I  could  only  bring  Bolshevism 


home  to  you  as  it  has  been  brought  home 
to  me  I  it  is  so  hard  for  those  in  civilized 
countries  to  picture  it  even  in  a  eeneral 
way!  Could  you  imagine  New  xork  in 
ruins,  its  great  White  Way  littered  with 
dead  horses;  all  restaurants^lded  lob- 
ster palaces,  theaters,  dosed?  This  deecrip- 
\tion  may  seem  exag^rated  to  some  of 
you.  But  I  have  seen  this  state  of  affairs 
in  Petrograd — ^the  New  York  of  Russia 
— and  let  me  tell  you  that  it  was  all  very, 
very  tragic 

Four  years  ago  Petrograd  was  one  of 
the  most  lively  dties  in  Europe.  Its 
streets  were  bustling  with  activity.  Its 
homes,  shops,  theaters,  and  restaurants 
were  brilliant  with  life,  gayety,  and  ex- 
citement. Its  people  were  happy  in  the 
day's  work  and  play. 

To-day?  This  great  metropolis  is  Imu> 
ren  as  a  desert.  There  is  no  trace  of 
its  former  glory.  Its  restaurants  and 
theaters  art?  the  grimy  barracks  of  a  lunar 
tic  army.  Insteful  of  the  sweet  strains  of 
music  are  heard  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  staccato  barks  of  machine  guns. 
People  are  impoverished  and  hungry. 
Children  die  bdfore '  their  birth  or  after- 
ward on  their  mothers'  fallen  bosoms. 
Not  only  do  people  drop  from  exhaustion, 
but  even  tne  machines,  factories,  and 
traffic  halt  for  lack  of  energy.  People 
are  too  busy  cutting  throats  to  cot  wood 
for  fires. 

Nevsky  Prospect,  once  the  Broadway 
of  Petrog^rad,  whose  fair  pedestrians 
compared  with  the  fairest  on  the  Avenue 
de  1  Op^ra  or  Piccadilly,  whose  granite 
pavements  were  models  of  cleanliness,  is 
no  more.  Now  these  walks  are  littered 
with  rubbish,  and  the  commonest  fre- 
quenters aredead  horses,  whose  pestilential 
odors  are  rife  with  diseases ;  horses  which 
diiNippear  at  night  in  a  mysterious  maimer 
— that  is,  mysterious  to  him  who  has  not 
felt  hunger. 

I  have  seen  the  famished  figures  creep 
forth  at  night,  knife  in  hand,  to  prey  on 
this  God-sent  carrion.  Providence  is 
Und  and  illumination  is  absent.  No  one 
will  interfere.  He  who  is  first  upon  the 
scene  claims  the  choicest  morsel,  and 
what  cares  he  if  its  nourishment  is  infec- 
tious ?  or  if  he  even  must  cross  daggers 
for  his  fatal  morsel  ? 

I  have  seen  mothers  and  daughters 
creeping  forth  sometimes  in  twilight  to 
appease  their  hunger  on  raw  horseflesh. 
My  wife  saw  one  such  sight  that  pros- 
trated her.  When  I  finally  revived  her, 
the  horse  and  its  famished  guests  had 
entirely  disappeared.  It  all  happened  in 
a  few  minutes. 

CATEGORIES 

Not  all  classes  have  to  fight  over  car- 
rion; there  are  some  people  who  are 
goinc^  on  comparatively  weU.  These  are 
the  f  ortunates — those  of  the  ^^  first  cate- 
gory." The  population  in  Russia  is  divided 
by  the  Bolsheviki  into  four  categories. 

The  first  categonr  is  made  up  of  those 
who  are  doing  luira  work  for  the  Govern- 


ment. Soldiers  are  included  in  this  class 
and  workers  in  Government  factories. 
The  Bolshevist  Government  tries  to  take 
good  care  of  its  army,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure succeeds.  Members  of  the  first  cate- 
Sry  are  allowed  half  a  j^und  of  bread  a 
y,  and  thev  can  buy  this  in  soviet  shops 
at  1  ruble  83  copecks  a  pound. 

The  second  category  consists  of  clerical 
workers,  servants,  and  the  like,  whetheir 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  or  of 
private  persons.  Each  member  of  this 
dass  is  idlowed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  a  day,  at  the  same  price. 

The  third  class  is  made  upof  such  peo- 
ple as  the  widows  of  officers  and  memoers 
of  the  nobility  who  are  livin?on  pensions 
or  private  incomes.  The  widow  of  a  gen- 
eral, for  example,  gets  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  rubles  a  month,  but  that  repre- 
sents only  about  five  dollars'  actual  pur- 
chasing power  in  Russianow.  These  people 
are  allowed,  sometimes  as  often  as' once  a 
week,  but  rarely  with  such  frequency, 
either  one-eighth  or  one-sixteentn  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  pound  or  half  a  pound 
of  potatoes,  and  two  herrin|^ 

The  fourth  category  consists  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  little  stores,  shops,  and  &e- 
tories.  Their  weekly  food  allowance  is 
two  herrings — no  bread  at  alL  Their 
tools  have  be^i  taken  away  from  them, 
they  have  no  materials  to  work  with,  but, 
it  they  have  employed  PJ^pl^  they  mnstgp 
on  paying  their  wages.  The  last  two  dasses 
have  no  rights  whatever ;  in  Moscow  they 
cannot  even  ride  in  the  street  cars. 

All  the  food  that  people  get  in  addition 
to  their  allowance  must  be  purchased  at 
exorbitant  prices. 

Here  are  some  quotations  current  in 
Petrograd: 

Riibles.i 
Bread,  black,  com,  per  pound  .  1^24 
Potatoes,  unwashed,  per  pound  .  4-  6 
Butter  or  fat,  per  pound  .     .     .     60-W 

Apples,  each 3-7 

Horse  meat,  per  pound.     .    .     .    12-20 

If  you  imagine  that  these  articles  of 
food  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
you  are  mistaken ;  only  in  silent  by-streets 
under  the  hidden  cloak  can  they  be  bought, 
and  woe  be  to  the  buyer  if  caught  in  the 
act  by  tiie  Bed  Ghiard  I  If  said  authority 
merely  confiscates  the  food,  the  buyer 
can  be  happy,  for  he  might  have  been  led 
off  to  a  place  of  repentance  for  a  long 
period  of  meditation. 

A  familiar  scene  ia  as  follows :  You  are 
passing  the  market-place,  when  a  moder- 
ately intelligent  looking  being  approadies 
vou  and  confidently  hints  of  a  small  loaf 
liid  under  his  cloak.  Hungrily  vou  halt 
him  and  clinch  the  bargain.  Asad-looki]^ 
civilian  comes  up  from  behind,  a^  shriU 
whistle,  and  suddenly  about  you  rise,  as 
from  the  ground,  a  score  of  Ked  Guards, 
ready  to  shoot  you  at  the  least  motion. 
In  a  second  ^ou  are  standing  before  the 
soviet  commissar. 


lA  mble  before  the  war 
oent8.~THB  Bditobs. 


was  worth  ftboat  fifty 


An  article  by  Dr.  Cara$S0y  to  he  published  in  a  gitbaequent  number  of  The  Outlook^  will  describe  what  has  hyppened   I 
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WHAT    THE    PEACE-MAKERS    S 
The  American  Peace  Connnissioners  are  in  unscathed  Paris,  but  their  task  is  t« 
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InteriuttoiiiJ  FELnt  ScnriEne 


GENERAL  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR,  THE  NEW  (X)MMANDANT 

OF  WEST  POINT 

General  MacArthnr  is  only  39  years  old  and  is  one  of  the  youn^st  men 

erer  appointed  to  his  present  important  position.   He  was  oomroander  of  a 

brigade  of  the  Rainbow  Division  and  won  distinction  in  the  war 
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COLONEL  HENRY  D.  LINDSLEY,  CHAIRMAN  GT  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 
Colonel  Lindsley  was  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1872.    He  has  lived  is  P^^ 
Texas,  for  several  years,  and  has  been  Mayor  of  that  city.    He  has  hees  Dii«t.^ 
the  War  RUk  Lumranoe  ^"'^j^fj^^hich  po«iti<4  he  has  just  Tfmgttd 


HAPPINESS 

BY   MARY  WASHBURN  BALDWIN 


Oh,  happiness  is  very  good  ! 
Better  than  air,  better  than  food, 
Better  than  wings  that  bear  on  high 
The  airships  in  the  sunny  sky  I 


Stronger  than  tonic  of  the  sea 
It  sings  its  bracing  melody. 
Like  violets  scattered  on  the  sod. 
It  brings  the  very  breath  of  Ood. 


SISTER  OHIO 

A   MEMORY   OF    THE    CIVIL   WAR 
BY   LUCY   SEAMAN   BAINBRIDGE 


MASSACHUSETTS  school  days 
Were  over,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1864  I  was  in  Washington.  Mr..  Lincoln 
had  welcomed  an  Ohio  regiment,  saying, 
"  I  know  you  will  do  your  best,"  and 
there  were  many  men  at  the  front  and  in 
camp  from  this  State. 

W  ith  my  mother  I  was  at  dinner  with 
friends,  the  Ohio  Military  Agent,  head  of 
the  Ohio  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  being  the 
principal  guest.  He  told  us  of  Uie  terrible 
sufiFerings  at  Fredericksburg.  '*  The  con- 
ditions- are  worse,"  said  he,  ^^than  in  the 
winter  of  1862,  when  so  many  thousand 
dead  and  wounded  lay  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  so  sorely  depressed. 
Without  going  into  the  causes  or  blun- 
ders which  have  brought  this,  the  fact  is 
that  along  the  river  and  in  the  city 
streets  and  on  the  floors  of  the  houses 
our  men  are  sick,  wounded  and  suffering, 
helpless  and  dying.  It  is  an  awful  condi- 
tion there  1" 

Strange  talk  for  a  dinner  table,  but  it 
was  a  time  of  war.  "  I  am  here,"  contin- 
ued the  Military  Agent,  ^^  to  send  down  a 
rdief  party  to  do  what  it  can  for  these 
poor  brave  boys  of  ours.  Several  young 
men  of  our  State  have  obtained  furloughs 
from  their  business ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prugh, 
of  Ohio,  a  dereyman  of  good  standing, 
will  be  the  head  of  the  party.  I  have  one 
efficient  woman,  a  widow  from  Cincinnati, 
who  will  arrive  to-morrow,  and  is  ready 
to  go — ^but — I  can't  send  one  woman 
alone."  Turning  to  my  mother,  he  asked : 
**  Win  you  go?  You  have  had  lai^e  ex- 

Csrienoe;  you  could  give  most  valuable 
dp.  Can't  you  go  down  with  the  party  ? 
Take  your  daughter  alone  with  vou — she 
can  hdp."  A  telegram  teUing  of  sickness 
at  home  made  her  answer :  ^^  Impossible ; 
but  you  may  send  my  daughter,  and  I 
will  go  as  far  as  Acquia  Creek  with  her 
to  see  whether  or  not  she  can  be  of  any 
use." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  our 
country  at  that  time  there  were  no  trained 
nurses;  but  from  the  school  of  home 
experience,  endowed  with  practical  com- 
mon sense,  ready  to  serve  as  best  they 
could,  a  few  women  were  of  great  use  in 
hospitals  and  in  some  instances  at  the 
front. 

It  was  no  gala  party  on  that  transport 
which  took  us  down  from  Washington  to 


meet  the  train  from  Fredericksburg. 
There  was  nothing  before  us  but  wo^ 
for  suffering,  dyins^  men.  It  was  under- 
stood from  the  nrst  that  hardly  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  social  life  were 
to  be  observed.  If  women  were  to  eo 
into  that  kind  of  service,  they  were  to  be 
ready  to  do  fully  their  part,  and  in  no 
sense  to  become  a  burden  to  the  men 
who  were  so  greatly  needed.  This  was 
understood. 

Oh,  what  a  procession  that  was  from 
train  to  transport — men  hobbling,  limp- 
iiigi  staggerine — each  man  able  to  help 
lending  a  hand  to  those  utterly  helpless. 
There  were  few  stretchers ;  bisects,  and 
even  sheets,  were  improvised  for  carrying 
the  men  who  could  not  walk.  Wounde(^ 
sick,  and  faint,  they  reeled  from  the  rail- 
way to  the  friendly  Doat,  where  they  gladly 
lay  down  on  the  hard  boards.  A  narrow 
pathway  was  left  between  the  feet  of  the 
two  rows  of  men  packed  closely  together 
on  the  floor  of  the  transport  The  few 
doctors  were  indeed  busy  and  very  quickly 
used  my  mother's  practical  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  nursmg. 

In  the  midst  of  groans,  creaking  of 
machinery,  and  swa^  of  die  river,  and 
no  one  to  direct  her,  what  could  a  eirl  do  ? 
Only  this :  A  pail  was  found  and  filled 
with  water;  then  lips  were  moistened, 
dried  rags  soaked  with  blood  around  the 
wounds  were  wet,  and  bits  of  old  flannel 
shirts,  made  to  serve  as  temporary  band- 
ages, were  eased  up  by  the  water. 
W  ater  I  Water  1  Water  1  How  the  men 
on  that  hard  floor,  packed  dose  together, 
craved  the  comfort  of  it  on  fa^  and 
hands  and  wounds  I 

'^  Good,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  hurried 
by.  "  Now  make  some  punch — can  you  ? 
We  must  keen  these  feUows  alive  till  we 
get  them  to  Washington."  All  through 
that  night,  long  for  the  poor  men  but 
short  to  us  who  worked,  we  fought  pain 
and  death.  Kneeling  on  the  floor  b^ide 
the  men,  one  and  another  looked  up  as 
the  comforting  water  or  the  spoonful  of 
punch  toueh^  his  lips,  and  said,  ^^  Oh, 
bless  ye  1  God  bless  ye  I" 

On  reaching  Washington  our  boat  was 
quickly  emptied.  The  men  were  lifted 
into  ambulances  and  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
but  many  were  laid  away  in  the  quiet 
rest  at  Arlington.  We  made  readv 
promptly  to  return  for  another  boat-loaJ. 


Said  the  Military  Agent,most  cordially: 
^  I  shall  be  very  plea^  if  you  will  spare 
your  daughter  to  go  down  to  tiie  base  of 
supplies  with  our  party.  All  of  them  ask 
this,  and  the  clergyman,  the  leader,  will 
take  her  under  his  wing."  And  so  I  went 
to  the  front. 

There  was  no  pretty  nurse's  cap  or 
white  miiform.  to  wear,  just  plain,  every- 
day clothes — a  migham  dress  and  apron ; 
no  dainty*  and  becoming  white  veil 
with  a  red  cross  over  my  forehead  or  on 
my  arm,  but  simply  on  my  left  breast 
was  pinned  a  badge  of  red  silk,  on  which 
were  printed  the  words  in  gflt,  ^^Ohio 
Belief.  Thus  I  went  down  t£e  Potomac 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  the 
leader,  whom  (  called  Father  Prugh.  At 
Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock,  White 
House  Landing  on  the  Pamunkey,  and, 
last,  at  City  Point  I  had  experiences  of 
war  which  memorv  will  never  lose.  How 
much  was  accomplished  is  for  the  arith- 
'metic  of  eternity. 

The  State  of  Ohio  nve  us  stores  of 
condensed  milk,  dried  toasted  bread, 
crackers,  suear,  canned  fruits,  jellies,  and 
so  forth,  and  our  practical  State  sent  to 
each  of  us  women  a  good  umbrella,  which 
we  used  for  sun  and  rain.  Away  down 
within  the  boom — boom — ^boom  of  the 
cannonading,  close  to  the  front,  what 
could  our  party  of  untrained  thoueh 
willing  people  do?  Surely  what  could  a 
girl  r^dly  accomplish  ?  Woman's  work  is 
made  up  of  little  things,  and  these  littles 
put  together  make  me  whole.  So  with 
that  thought  I  worked. 

Because  of  lack  of  army  supplies  or 
because  they  were  tied  up  with  red  tape, 
more  poor  fellows  were  brought  wounded 
and  helpless  back  from  the  front  than 
there  were  tents  to  cover  them.  On  the 
grassy  floor  they  were  laid  dose  together, 
with  an  orderly  to  care  for  them  as  best 
he  could.  When  the  tents  were  filled  to 
the  utmost,  other  men  from  the  battle 
and  rifle  pits  were  left  outside  <m  the 
grass. 

One  very  hot  day  a  soldier  lay  with 
upturned  face  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
heat  of  the  Virginia  sun.  The  bandages 
around  his  arm  and  leg  were  stiff  and 
hard  with  blood.  Was  he  black  or  white  ? 
Dirt,  powder,  and  sunburn  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Was  he  dead  or  asleep  ? 
He  did  not  p^gj^j^ecHe  did  not  seem  to 
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inezperienoed  eyes  even  to  breathe,  bat 
water  on  the  rags  about  the  wounds, 
water  on  his  lips,  water  on  his  &oe  and 
head,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  eyes 
slowly  opened.  With  such  material  as  I 
could  find  in  the  vicinity,  a  little  impro- 
vised tent  was  put  up  over  his  head  and 
face  and  neck.  One  or  the  doctors,  coming 
hurriedly  by  and  seeing  my  attempt  to 
protect  tiie  man  from  the  hot  sun,  odled 
out,  ^^  Bully  for  you.  Miss  Ohio.  I'm 
awfully  busy,  but  I'll  try  to  come  back 
and  give  you  a  little  help  with  that  fellow. 
Feed  him  some  punch.' 

Among  the  wounded  men  lying  in  one 
of  the  tents  another  day — men  recently 
brought  from  the  very  front  and  waiting 
to  get  to  Washington — ^was  a  soldier  who 


Jed  out,  ^^Say,  please,  Ohio  Relief, 
what's  your  name?"  Pointing  to  mv 
badge,  1  replied,  "  There's  my  name. ' 
"  Well,  Sister  Ohio,  I  am  from  that  State 
too,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  I  am  hungry, 
and  that  orderly  has  too  much  to  do  to 
bother  with  me.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  a  fellow  who  wants  to  eat  and  can't 
feed  himself  ?"  Both  arms  were  shot  and 
he  was  helpless.  I  soon  found  that  he 
was  ready  for  bread  and  milk,  and  liked 
it  better  than  anything  else,  he  said.  So 
my  supplies  of  crackers,  toasted  bread, 
and  condensed  milk  were  put  to  good  use. 


I  fed  him  for  several  davs  until  he  was 
carried  to  a  Washington  hospital. 

Many  months  atterward  this  same 
soldier  in  the  uniform  of  a  major,  with 
his  left  sleeve  empty,  called  at  my  home 
in  Ohio,  and  said :  **  xou  see,  I  found  out 
your  name  and  who  you  were,  and  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  and  to  have  some 
bread  and  milk  with  you.  But  you  won't 
have  to  feed  me." 

Later  this  soldier  honored  me  with  the 
suggestion  that  I  take  bread  and  milk 
with  him  all  his  life  I 

Outside  a  tent,  under  the  ropes  which 
held  it  in  place,  lay  a  soldier  boy,  groaning 
and  doubled  up  with  pain,  oaid  the 
orderly,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "  I'm  just 
sorry  for  him.  Miss  Ohio,  but  he  can't  be 
'lowed  in  the  tent;  it's  chuck  full  of 
wounded  men,  anyhow.  He's  got  the 
cramps  and  he  don  t  stay  in  one  spot  very 
long.  He  was  over  the  other  side  until  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I'm  too  awful  busy  to 
tend  to  him."  In  my  supplies  were  medi- 
cines for  dysentery,  and  so  I  went  to  work. 
Careful  feeding,  regular  medicine,  a  warm 
blanket  on  the  grass,  with  the  added  oil 
of  kindness,  and  the  lone  boy  was  in  fair 
condition  in  time  for  the  next  boat-load 
to  Washington. 

When  other  duties  to  the  suffering 
bodies  allowed  for  a  respite,  lather  Prugh 


held  a  short,  informal  service  of  song  and 
cheer,  in  each  tent.  Here  a  girl  codJ 
really  help. 

Frankey  was  a  Michigan  boy.  Our  duty 
was  first  to  the  men  of  Ohio,  and  after 
that  to  any  one  else.  The  lad  had  been 
terribly  hurt,  shot  through  both  arms  and 
one  leg,  and  the  wounds  were  full  uf 
gangrene  and  vermin.  Frankey  had  lied 
about  his  age  and  had  run  away  from 
home  to  enlist ;  he  was  only  a  boy.  Said 
the  doctor :  ^^  Miss  Ohio,  tiiat  little  fellow 
thinks  he  is  to  have  a  furlough  and  that 
he  is  to  go  home  to  his  mother.  He  is 
soon  to  die.  Don't  make  him  feel  bad— 
but — oh,  well,  well,  do  as  you  like."  The 
boy  responded  to  every  kindness  and 
wanted  oister  Ohio  to  take  care  of  his 
precious  possessions — green  and  yellow 
skeins  of  sewing-silk  taken  at  lair&x 
Court-House,  and  a  ring  he  had  cut  oat 
of  a  nut  when  his  1^  hi^  been  hurt  but 
when  he  could  use  his  arm.  He  talked  of 
his  furlough  and  his  mother  and  the 
Sunday  school,  and  how  elad  he  was  that 
he  had  been  in  the  fi^t.  At  last  his 
mind  was  turned  to  the  thought  that  per- 
haps he  might  not  be  able  to  eet  home  to 
his  mother ;  he  erasped  the  idea  that  his 
furlough  was  to  be  very  long,  and  that  m 
the  Father's  house  he  would  meet  mother 
and  tell  her  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had 
lied.  At  the  service  that  Sunday  after- 
noon he  asked  that  we  sing  his  favorite 
hymn.  It  sounds  old-fashioned  now,  but 
he  loved  it — "  There  is  a  happy  land,  far, 
far  away."  He  tried  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing ;  and  then  that  hymn,  '^  1  have  a 
Saviour  in  the  promised  land,"  he  wanted 
sung  twice.  B^ore  the  next  boat-load  was 
shipped  to  Washington,  Frankey  enteretl 
inta  the  land  where  there  is  no  war.  He 
said  good-by  that  Sunday  afternoon  and 
gave  me  as  a  remembrance  a  tiny  skein 
of  the  silk ;  the  balance  I  was  to  send  to 
his  mother.  ^^  Please,  Sister  Ohio,  yon 
tell  her  I  am  all  ri^ht  inside,  and  yon 
know  you  are  my  sister,  and  maybe  I 
won't  be  here  to^norrow,  and  will  yon 
kiss  me  good-by  'cause  my  mother  ain*t 
here?" 

At  the  end  of  the  row  of  men  lyin^  on 
the  ground  in  one  of  the  tents,  one  day, 
was  a  man  so  wounded  that  he  had  severe 
hemorrhages.  An  orderly  said,  ^^  Don't 
give  him  any  time.  Miss  Ohio ;  he  is  a 
goner,  he  will  never  get  to  a  hospitaL" 
llie  poor  fellow  knew  it  himself  sol  too 
well,  but  said,  as  I  sat  by  him,  ^  Will  yoa 
write  to  my  wife  and  tell  her  to  make  my 
children  know  that  I  rave  my  life  for  my 
country?  I  want  my  boy  to  know  about 
his  father.  Tell  them  I  tiiought  of  them." 
The  story  in  full  was  written.  I  added  a 
tiny  lock  of  hair  and  a  special  messa^^ 
from  the  father  to  the  boy  who  bore  his 
name,  and  as  I  read  it  to  the  suffering 
man,  his  gratitude  was  expressed  in  a 
whispered  "Grod  bless  you."  As  nip^t 
came  on  I  eave  him  a  verse  of  com^rt 
and  stren^^m  from  Grod's  Word,  and  he 
said,  longmgly,  as  I  left  him,  ^Sister 
Ohio,  please  come  here  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if — "  At  the  first  brttk  <^ 
the  dawn  I  was  there ;  his  place  on  the 
grass  was  empty ;  a  sudden  severe  hemo^ 
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rhage,  and  the  spirit  was  released.  The 
body  had  been  taken  away,  for  there  was 
no  time  for  delay.  I  hurried  to  the 
cemetery.  There  were  so  many  who  had 
died  in  the  night,  and  there  was  so  much 
to  do  for  those  who  were  suffering,  that 
there  was  no  time  for  services,  but  as  that 
bod}'  was  laid  underground.  Sister  Ohio 
was  kindly  allowed  by  the  man  in  charge 
to  have  the  spade  of  earth  held  for  a 
moment  while  a  verse  and  a  short  prayer 
were  repeated. 

AVhen  the  Army  base  was  moved  to 
City  Point,  there  was  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  the  stores  and  goods.  There  were  tents, 
but  beds  and  blankets  would  come  later. 
Our  f  xxl  was  of  the  simplest  sort  for  a 
day  or  two.  Johnny,  a  drummer  boy,  de- 
tailed temporarily  to  the  Christian  Com- 
mission tent  near  by,  al)  unseen,  rolled 
in  a  can  of  peaches  under  the  edge  of  the 
canvas  of  our  tent,  and  later  came  peep- 
ing in  to  say,  "  Well,  Sister  Ohio,  I'm 
from  good  old  Besting,  but  just  you  count 
on  me  if  you  need  anything."  When  he 
went  back  to  the  front,  he  asked  for  a 
little  piece  off  the  side  of  my  blue  check 
apron  as  a  memento  of  our  friendly  ao- 
qnaintanoe.  Many  years,  yes,  very  many 
years  afterward,  a  bald,  gray,  bent  man, 
worn  and  disabled,  called  to  see  me,  and 
asked,  if  I  was  Sister  Ohio,  and  did  I 
remember  Johnny,  the  drummer  boy  at 
City  Point 

It  was  true  that  at  City  Point  we  onlv 
had.  a  tent,  but  we  each  had  a  big  shawl, 
and  there  was  a  log  for  a  pillow  and  a 
grassy  floor  to  lie  on.  That  first  night 
there  an  officer  at  dusk  came  to  us  and 
said :  ^*  There  is  a  lady  alone  whom  we 
want  to  accommodate.  She  has  business 
with  headquarters.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
ask  you  ladies  to  take  her  in  as  your  guest 
to-night."  We  gladly  gave  her  a  share  of 
our  log  pillow,  and  I  divided  my  warm 
shawl  with  her  as  a  covering.  It  was  dusk 
when  she  came,  it  was  early  dawn  when 
she  left,  so  our  guest,  Clara  Barton,  who 
later  organized  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  was  its  first  President,  did  not  know 
who  had  been  her  hostess.  Years  after- 
ward the  Rev.  Amory  Bradford,  of  Mont> 
dair,  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  his 
church,  giving  one  dayto  addresses  on 
the  work  of  women.  There  were  three 
speakers — a  lady  from  Boston,  Clara 
Barton,  and  myself.  With  the  permission 
of  Dr.  Bradford,  I  was  allowed  to  intro- 
duce the  speaker  who  followed  me.  I  had 
never  seen  Clara  Barton  since  that  night 
we  had  spent  together  under  my  blanket- 
shawl  at  City  Point.  I  told  the  story  of 
the  stranger  who  came  to  us  that  night 
in  the  tent,  and  then  presented  Miss  mr- 
ton  to  the  audience.  With  her  cloak 
thrown  back,  showing  its  gay  lining,  the 
medals  on  her  breast  flashing,  and  her 
face  full  of  light  and  life,  she  extende<l 
her  hand  and  clasped  mine,  saying,  "I 
have  often  wondered  who  the  girl  was 
who  gave  me  a  part  of  her  pillow  and 
warm  shawl,  and  I  have  always  wanted 
to  thank  her  for  her  hospitality,  and  to 
meet  her  again— and  now  I  say,  God 
bless  you."  The  hearty  cheers  of  that  big 
audience  one  can  never  forget. 


My  evenings  at  the  front  were  all 
needed  for  writing  letters — letters  to 
wives,  mothers,  and  sweethearts.  One 
very  warm  night  the  entrance  curtain  of 
my  tent  was  pushed  back  and  I  sat  at 
my  desk,  which  was  the  top  of  a  packing- 
box,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  was 
writing  when  a  man,  not  a  soldier,  came 
in  to  have  a  social  chat  with  my  tent- 
mate,  the  widow.  I  was  introduced  ;  that 
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was  all.  I  had  many  letters  to  get  off, 
and  was  not  there  for  any  sociiu  calls. 
Late  that  night,  when  my  widow  friend 
was  out  on  some  errand,  a  tap  on  my 
tent  pole  roused  me.  "  Who  is  there  ?"  I 
askea.  "What  is  wanted?"  A  man's 
voice  replied,  giving  his  name,  and  mak- 
ing it  evident  that  he  had  utterly  mis- 
taken my  character  and  my  mission.  My 
sharp  reply  was  followed  by  my  taking 
up  a  hatchet  with  which  I  had  opened  a 
box  and  clanging  it  down  ui)on  a  pile  of 
nails  which  lay  there,  and  saying,  with  a 
tone  and  emphasis  which  he  could  imder- 
stand,  "The  first  man  who  crosses  this 
threshold  will  be  a  dead  man."  The  vile 
creature  did  not  walk  away ;  he  ran  with 
all  his  might. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  her  experiences 
at  the  front  Sister  Ohio  called  upon  the 
kind  services  of  Father  Prugh  and  the 
staff  of  royal  young  men  with  him.  That 
midnight  caller  left  for  Washington  the 
next  day. 

Furlough  time  was  up  for  some  of  the 


party,  the  widow  had  special  business  to 
attend  to  in  Cincinnati,  and  so  I  went 
to  my  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

During  the  many  years  which  have 
oome  and  gone  since  then  a  few  letters 
have  been  received  which  tell  me  that 
my  memory  is  not  a  dream.  One  to  my- 
self and  one  to  my  son  are  added  here : 

Fort  LeaTsnworth,  Kaimm, 
January  9,  1881. 
Dear  Madame:  You  are  no  doubt 
surprised  at  a  letter  from  an  old  friend. 
I  hope  you  have  not  forcrotten  your  lit- 
tle Soldier  Friend,  who  Knew  you  down 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  was 
of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. After  tliat  I  went  into  the  Navy 
and  was  shipwrecked.  •  .  . 

Good-by  and  God  bless  you  is  the 
prayer  of  your  old  friend, 

JoHNNiB  Doyle. 

Treasurer's  Office,  Tnunhnll  Connty, 
Warren,  Ohio,  September  10,  1903. 

. . .  November  6, 1861, 1  enlisted  in  the 
6th  O.  v.  Gav.  Re-enlisted  Januarv, 
1864,  and  on  May  28, 1864,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Erron  Church  or  Hawes 
Sho]>,  Virginia.  The  Army  moved,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  to  White 
House  Landing  on  the  Pamunkey  River. 
Tents  at  the  Landing  were  put  up  for 
us  soldiers,  and  well  I  remember  your 
mother  (then  a  young  lady)  with  an 
older  lady  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  going 
around  among  the  soldiers  looking  for 
Ohio  boy^s,  as  they  were  sent  by  the 
Ohio  Relief  to  care  first  for  Ohio  soldiers. 
How  well  I  remember  bovs  from  other 
States  wishing  they  were  trom  Ohio  I 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  from  mv 
regiment  was  walking  around  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling  (he  was  wounded  in  the 
arm)  and  suddenly  his  arm  be§^  to 
bleed  verv  bad.  The  boys  called,  and  one 
of  our  soldier  nurses  came  and  took  him 
to  the  doctors  who  were  amputating 
limbs.  But  soon  the  poor  fellow  came 
back,  and  such  a  look  as  he  had  when 
he  said  the  doctors  said  he  had  to  die,  as 
mortification  liad  set  in  and  an  amputa- 
tion would  do  no  goo<l.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  poor  fellow's  look.  But  he 
rapidly  grew  worse  and  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  (we  had  no  cots  then),  suffer- 
ing very  much.  A  doctor  came  in,  and 
the  soldiers  asked  if  he  could  not  do 
something  for  him.  The  doctor  replied, 
"  My  poor  fellow,  I  can't  do  a  thing  for 
you. '  lie  soon  died,  and  was  carried  out 
tor  burial  just  as  your  mother  came  in. 
How  she  did  hurry  out  to  see  if  she  was 
too  late  to  get  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  send 
to  his  wife  and  family  with  a  letter !  I 
wonder  if  she  remembers  it 

The  Army  again  had  to  move  and 
change  its  base  of  supplies.  The  sidL  and 
wounded  were  put  on  transports.  An- 
other comrade  and  myself  were  put  on 
Uie  transport  Connecticut,  and^  your 
mother  saw  that  our  cots  were  placed 
side  by  side,  and  she  gave  us  a  bottle  of 
wine  to  keep  our  strength  up  during  our 
trip  to  Washington.  .  .  . 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  A.  Saoer,  Treasurer. 


with 


This  page  of  personal  history   beean 
th   Lincoln.    I  close  with  his  ringrinfir 


tging 


words,  good  for  all  time :  ^^  Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  wc  understand  it." 


A  LATE  CONFESSION 


HAVING  described  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  having  escorted  his 
passei^ers  safely  to  the  5:33  train,  Cap- 
tain mil  stabled  his  horses.  He  had  not 
spoken  with  his  usual  eloquence,  and  now 
as  he  worked  a  frown  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head. When  he  had  finished,  he  did  not 
go  up  the  board  walk  to  the  kitchen  and 
his  wife's  good  supper,  as  was  his  custom, 
but  stole  down  the  allev  to  the  comer, 
and  then  walked  a  block  farther  to  the 
Palace  Hotel,  on  whose  porch  he  spent 
with  his  fellow-guides  the  idle  hours  when 
the  trains  brought  no  tourists. 

With  an  air  of  anxiety  and  depression 
he  mounted  the  steps  and  stck>d  leaning 
arainst  a  post.  He  was  a  thin  little  man 
of  uncertain  age,  neatly  dressed  in  a  blue 
suit,  and  wearing  a  bright-red  necktie 
and  on  his  la^  a  bronze  button.  His 
red  tie  and  his  blue  suit  and  his  crisp 
white  curls  suggested  the  flag  which  he 
adored.  He  had  been  a  private  soldier, 
but  the  tourists  called  him  Captain,  and 
he  never  disclaimed  the  title,  nolding  it 
to  be  a  small  distinction  compared  to  that 
which  he  deserved. 

Transportation  over  the  battlefield  was 
still  by  means  of  wagons,  and  he  had 
many  pleasant  conversations  with  his 
patrons. 

"You  must  have  been  very  brave," 
they  would  say. 

"Well,  it  took  some  g^t,"  Henry 
always  answered. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Well,  my  pension  papers  say  forty- 
five"— or  "fifty-five,"  or  "sixty-five,"  as 
the  case  might  be.  To-day  he  had  said 
sixty-five  with  a  little  shudder.  If  ever  a 
human  being  wished  that  Time's  clock 
would  stand  still,  that  human  beine  was 
Henry.  His  horror  of  appearing  old  had 
its  source  both  in  vanity  and  in  a  dread 
of  weakness  and  senility.  He  had  a  curi- 
ous conviction  that  one  could  cheat  Time — 
a  conviction  more  common  amon^  women 
than  among  men.  He  kept  his  shoulders 
straight  and  his  dothine  immaculate,  and 
he  walked  with  a  brisk  gait  which  was 
sometimes  painful. 

His  wife,  Hetty,  felt  no  such  horror ; 
she  spoke  with  incomprehensible  indiffer- 
ence of  growing  old,  confessing  freely 
that  she  was  almost  seventy,  and  giving 
herself  all  the  comforts  of  age — a  nap  in 
the  afternoon,  a  seat  by  the  stove  \K^en 
her  tasks  were  done,  and  the  wearing  of 
clothes  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  fash- 
ionable. She  did  not  observe  that  to 
Henry  the  very  subject  of  age  was  un- 
pleasant, that  he  even  left  the  room  when 
it  was  mentioned.  She  did  not  know  ex- 
actly how  old  he  was  when  she  had  mar- 
ried him — they  were  both  middle-aged, 
and  she  took  him  as  he  was  and  concerned 
herself  little  about  his  past,  even  about 
the  number  of  years  that  he  had  lived. 

It  was  the  thought  of  Hetty  which  at 
this  moment  depressed  her  husband.  Com- 
pelled by  necessity,  he  was  about  to  deal 
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her  a  hard  blow,  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  her  placid  life. 

.  He  realized  after  he  had  leaned  for 
fifteen  minutes  against  the  post  that  he 
could  not  stay  here  forever.  Six  o'clock 
had  struck,  uie  shades  of  the  stores  had 
been  drawn,  and  the  street  was  deserted. 
Trembling,  he  approached  his  dwelling. 
Once  his  step  faltered,  and  several  times 
his  eyes  grew  dim.  Once  he  stopped  and 
stood  in  deep  thought.  Was  it  not  to- 
morrow that  the  landlord  was  coming? 
No,  it  was  this  evening. 

Exactly  two  weeks  ago  he  had  escorted 
over  the  field  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  and  his  family.    He  was  in  fine 

Sirits,  the*  Governor  and  his  family  were 
^  Basant  and  talkative,  and  Henry  flat- 
tered himself  that  be  had  achieved  that 
happy  impartiality  which  made  the  battle 
seem  a  victory  for  both  sides,  and  which 
would  result  m  an  addition  to  the  usual 
fee.  The  addition  was  forthcoming,  and 
Henry  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  com- 
plimented before  all  the  other  guides. , 

"  You  certainly  told  us  an  mteresting 
story." 

Tne  Governor  was  the  last  to  say  fare- 
well. 

"  How  old  are  you,  my  friend  ?" 

"  My  pension  papers  say  sixty-five," 
said  Henry,  with  a  little  shiver  at  t&is 
impleasant  query.  He  wished  that  his 
pension  papers  said  thirty-five. 

But  the  subject  of  B^e  was  again  thrust 
before  him.  He  saw  with  regret  that  the 
attention  of  the  other  miides  was  not 
directed  to  him,  but  was  given  to  old  Billy 
Gude,  one  of  their  number.  Billy  was 
excited. 

"I  tell  you  it  helps  me  I" 

"  What  helps  you  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  I  get  more  pension — twenty  dollars 
insteaa  of  fifteen."  The  tears  stood  in 
Billy's  eyes.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  them 
was  rich.  Their  business  had  seasons, 
like  the  millinery  business,  and  all  the 
uncertainties  of  a  lottery. 

"How  so?"  asked  Henry,  excitedly. 
"If  you  do,  I  do." 

"No,  you  don't" 

"Why  not?" 

"  You're  not  old  enough." 

"Not  old  enough?" 

"  No,  the  increase  begins  at  seventy." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Henry.  He  drew  a  deep 
breath.  A  hundred  extra  dollars  a  month 
could  not  pay  one  for  being  seventy  I 

He  had  gone  slowly  down  the  street 
and  into  his  kitchen,  conscious  of  the  n^d 
of  warm  food  and  of  an  appreciative 
audience.  He  did  not  like  Billy  Gude, 
who  was  his  professional  rival. 

But  peace  of  mind  was  not  to  be  his. 
He  saw  when  they  sat  down  at  the  table 
that  Hetty  was  pale. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Hetty  ?" 

Hetty  clasped  her  hands  upon  her 
breast  She  was  built  after  a  generous 
pattern  of  soid  and  body  and  should  have 
had  a  large  family  of  children  to  care  for 


in  addition  to  one  little  man.  Now  tragedy 
was  in  her  gesture  and  her  voice. 

"  He's  raised  the  rent  on  us.  Pop  I" 

"  How  much  has  he  raised  it?" 

"  Five  doUars." 

"The  scoundrel!" 

"  He  made  a  new  fence  and  papered 
and  rebuilt  the  shed.  I  guess  it  is  dk 
too  much." 

Henry  sensed  dimly  a  coincidence.  AK 
yes  I  five  dollars  a  month  was  the  extn 
sum  which  Billy  Gude  was  to  receive.  He 
felt  an  unwarranted  anger  against  BOl; 
and  a  still  more  unreasonable  Bnga 
against  Hetty. 

"Well,  well!"  he  cried,  testUv.  Then 
for  the  first  time  in  his  married  life  be 
roared  at  Hetty.  He  had  a  sorprisinglj 
deep  voice. 

"  Don't  be  a  cry-baby  I  Crying  won't 
helpit" 

Hetty  dried  her  eyes. 

"  When'U  this  raise  begin  ?"  demandd 
Henry  in  the  same  round  tone«  He  epokt 
as  an  impertinent  child  might  speak  ad- 
dressing an  adult 

"  He  will  come  for  the  next  rent  two 
weeks  from  to-night" 

When  supper  was  over,  Henry  wem 
upstairs  and  looked  at  himself  in  IIk 
mirror,  as  though  to  trace  the  rava^ei 
wrought  by  tine  announcement  He 
seemed  terrified.  After  a  while  he  went 
downstairs  and  out  of  the  house,  ignoring 
Hetty  and  her  tears. 

As  he  walked  he  planned  and  rejected 
plans.  They  had  long  expected  an  in- 
crease in  the  rent  and,  as  Hetty  said,  it 
was  not  unjust.  But  he  had  made  do 
arrangements  to  meet  it  He  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  it  now.  Their  liviiif 
expenses  were  almost  nothing,  and  could 
not  well  be  reduced.  They  dared  not 
save  less  than  they  were  saving  ;  the  po^ 
sibility  of  having  to  discontinue  his  sm&E 
weekly  deposits  in  the  bank  was  not  to 
bfe  considered. 

There  was  one  thing  they  could  do- 
he  faced  the  thought  at  last  boldly.  TbeT 
could  take  a  few  rooms  instead  of  a  whok 
house.  There  were  on  the  first  floor  a 
parlor,  sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  Thej 
could  do  with  one  room  instead  of  three. 
On  the  second  floor  were  three  rooms. 
They  needed  but  one,  and  they  did  not 
need  an  attic  at  all.  The  boldness  whid 
he  felt  was  boldness  not  for  himself  bos 
for  Hetty.  It  was  she  who  liked  spaee: 
but  what  was  the  use  of  possessing  spaee 
if  you  did  not  use  it  ?  With  a  lon^  sigh. 
he  turned  homeward,  thankful  that  ht 
need  say  nothing  to  Hetty  to-night. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  in  pensions 
was  the  chief  topic  among  the  gnide^c 
Business  was  not  brisk  the  next  morning ; 
for  instance,  though  the  weather  wa.- 
pleasant,  only  half  a  dozen  tourists  ax- 
rived  and  all  could  be  accommodated  h 
one  carriage.  Billy  Gude  thanked  Hea wo 
loudly  that  he  was  seventy-one. 

'^I  can  live  even   if    the   xmgratefu^ 
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people   don't    care    nothing^    for    their 
country,"  he  declared. 

When  Henry  went  home  at  noon,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Hetty  looked  at  lum 
suspiciously.  He  had  racked  his  brains 
to  ^ink  of  another  way  of  adding  to  his 
income.  But  work  was  scarce,  esnecially 
work  which  could  be  done  by  an  old  man. 
There  was  a  way  of  getting  more  money, 
even  without  earning  it,  but  this  method 
he  could  not  consider. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  had 
suddenly  a  great  fright.  A  few  tourists 
had  come  in  on  the  noon  train  and  he 
had  taken  them  to  the  summit  of  Round 
Top  and  stood  there,  his  whip  in  his 
gesticdlatang  hand. 

*^  There  in  that  tree  a  little  sharpshooter 
sixteen  years  old  was  found  dead.  He  had 
tied  himself  fast  with  his  belt,  he —  " 

Henry  ceased  to  explain,  he  grew  quite 
white  and  turned  his  horses  homeward. 
His  passengers  perceived  his  haste  and 
accused  him  of  cheating  them.  When 
thev  reached  the  station,  Uiey  paid  his  fee 
with  loud  objections. 

Hurrying  home,  he  discovered  with 
deep  relief  that  Hetty  had  gone  out  He 
climbed  to  the  attic  like  a  thief  and 
opened  an  old  chest.  Hidden  nnder  his 
ckthing  was  a  packa^  wrapped  in  news- 
paper. This  he  earned  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  yard,  looking  meanwhile  con- 
stantly over  his  shoulder  as  though  he 
feared,  pursuit 

But  this  strange  performance  did  not 
set  his  heart  at  rest  In  the  same  spot  the 
next  afternoon  he  grew  pale,  and  again 
he  hastened  home.  S^ow  he  took  the  pack- 
age from  the  haymow  and  hid  it  under 
the  seat  of  the  carriage. 

The  following  morning,  as  he  drove 
round  Gulp's  Hill,  he  left  his  passengers 
and  crossed  a  meadow  to  Rock  Creek. 
There  he  stood  lookine  down  into  a  pool 
deep  enough  to  hide  his  package  or  even 
a  larger  object 

Hetty  each  da^  mw  a  little  paler,  but 
he  did  not  see  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  look 
directly  at  her.    He  believed  that  she  re- 
sented his   poverty;  he  feared   that  she 
suspected  him  of  still  another  defect.  She 
was  the  soul  of  honor,  the  never-failing  ad- 
vocate of  straightforward  dealing,  and  he 
had  for  many  years  deceived  her  grossly. 
A   week  passed  in  misery;  a  second 
Sunday  came  and  went    Henry  believed 
sometimes  that    his    mind  was  failing. 
Onoe   he    placed   Rickett's    battery    on 
Cid^'s  Hill,  and  once,  delivering  to  Union 
tourists  the  story  designed  for  Confeder. 
ates,  was  sharply  call^  to  account   He 
could   not  bear  to    meet  the    look    on 
Hetty's  face  when  he  told  her  that  she 
would  have  to  leave  the  little  house  where 
she   had  lived  for  so  many  years;  the 
house  to  which  her  furniture  seemed  to 
have   grown  fast;  the  house  which  he 
acknowledged  in  moments  of  humiliation 
he  shonld  have  been  able  to  buy  for  her. 
He  felt  willing^  to  sacrifice  all  things  for 
her  but  one  tmng,  to  make  it  poesiUe  for 
her  to  stay  bv  any  means  but  one. 

He  realised  at  last  that  he  must  quicken 
bis  steps.  A  woman  was  watching  his 
baiting  progress  from  her  window ;  next 


thing  she  would  suspect  that  he  was  not 
sober  or,  worse  stiU,  that  he  was  failing. 
He  could  no  longer  postpone  his  an- 
nouncement ;  the  landlord  would  pay  his 
visit  immediately  after  supper.  There  was 
no  trouble  to  find  the  ready  cash  to  meet 
the  first  few  payments — he  had  that  in 
his  pocket  at  uiis  moment ;  the  difficulty 
was  to  arrange  a  future  budget.  The 
sooner  Hetty  was  told,  the  more  merciful 
it  would  be. 

When  he  entered  the  house,  he  was 
startled.  He  had  reproached  himself  be- 
cause he  was  keeping  Hetty's  good  supper 
waiting,  but  there  was  no  supper  I  The 
stove  was  cold,  the  table  bare.  Had  she 
fled?  Was  she  ill?  Too  frightened  to 
move,  he  stood  holding  to  the  door-knob. 

Then  he  heard  a  sound.  Hetty  was  not 
dead,  nor  was  she  ill ;  he  heard  her  stirring 
in  the  parlor.  She  was  dear  to  him,  even 
though  for  two  weeks  he  had  scarcely 
spoken  to  her.  He  forgot  all  other  anxie- 
ties in  his  need  to  be  assured  of  her 
existence. 

He  walked  trembling  toward  the  sitting- 
room  and  looked  in.  He  saw  there  a 
strange  picture.  Hetty  usually  accom- 
plished her  cleaning  in  his  absence ;  she 
never  troubled  him  to  help,  as  other  men 
were  troubled.  When  Mrs.  Gude  was 
deaninfif  house,  Billy  had  sometimes  to 
wash  the  dishes,  and  Jakie  Barsinger,  a 
lion  among  his  mates,  was  set  frequently 
to  the  washtub. 

But  now  Hetty  was  cleaning  in  the 
evening,  of  all  times  I  Her  old  clock,  in- 
herited from  her  grandfather,  had  been 
moved  out  from  die  wall  and  its  pendu- 
lum lay  upon  the  table ;  the  ancient  side- 
board, beautiful  in  design,  stood  with 
empty  drawers.  Hetbv  appeared  that  mo- 
ment in  the  parlor  doorway,  a  Windsor 
chair  in  her  arms.  She  had  lost  flesh,  her 
cheeks  drooped,  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  What  in  the  world  does  this  mean  ?" 
asked  Henry. 

Hetty  set  down  the  heavy  chair. 

**  I  thought  I  would  begin.  This  eve- 
ning I  will  untack  the  parlor  carpet,  and 
these  thines  had  to  come  out" 

"  Untac^L  the  parlor  carpet  ?"  Had  she 
seen  into  his  mind  and  read  there  herf ate  ? 

^^Well,  I  got  to  thinking  what  we 
could  do  to  live,  and  it  seemed  that  all 
we  could  do  was  to  move.  I  am  willing." 
The  tears  now  ran  in  streams  down  her 
cheeks  and  dripped  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  dress.  *^  I  don't  vrant  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it  It  is  just  because  I  have  been 
here  so  long." 

Henry  leaned  weakly  against  the  door 
frame.  It  would  seem  that  the  way  to  his 
announcement  was  prepared.  A  meaner 
man  might  have  rejoiced  because  the  sug- 

E3stion  that  they  move  came  from  Hetty, 
ut  Henry  was  not  mean.  In  his  heart 
surged  two  opposing  tides.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  her,  but  in  the  hour 
of  trial  she  had  leaned  upon  him  as  upon 
a  broken  reed.  Finding  him  of  no  account, 
she  had  gone  quietly  to  work  to  save  the 
situation  with  the  means  at  her  command. 
''  I  will  try  to  make  it  pleasant  in  a 
smaller  place,"  she  promised.    ^^  I  think 


we  can  get  rooms  over  the  grocery  store, 
but  I  thought  you  would  rather  make  the 
arrangements." 

The  tide  threatened  now  to  overwhelm 
Henry.  She  always  had  his  dignity  at 
heart  And  this  sacrifice  need  not  be— 
thcxd  was  another  means;  the  situation 
could  be  saved  by  a  word,  and  the  side- 
board drawers  could  be  filled,  the  Wind- 
sor chair  be  restored  to  its  place  by  the 
parlor  window,  the  pendulum  be  nun^ 
back  again  in  die  old  dock.  Buthe  could 
not  say  the  word ;  if  he  did,  his  enemy 
would  have  him  by  the  throat  His  logic 
was  of  a  curious  variety,  but  he  believed 
that  by  confessing  he  would  yield  that 
which  was  precious  as  life  itself,  that 
which  was  actually  life. 

Hetty  observed  him  pityingly. 

"  I  will  get  your  supper  right  away,'* 
said  she.  ^I  am  sorry  I  am  kSe." 

Again  Henry  was  deeply  moved.  She 
had  always  taken  him  at  his  own  valua- 
tion ;  she  had  listened  to  him,  spared  him, 
accommodated  herself  to  him,  believed 
his  every  word.  Her  onlv  thought  was 
for  him.  Even  now  she  did  not  suspect 
his  perfidy.  Her  confidence  wek4ited  sud- 
denly an  evenly  balanced  scale.  He  crossed 
the  room,  brushing  against  her  with  ap- 
parent carelessness,  and  lifted  the  pendu- 
lum and  hune  it  in  place  and  turned  the 
dock  ahead.  Itwasa  symbolic  act,  though 
he  did  not  realize  it 

^  This  is  nonsense  1"  he  said,  hoarsdy. 
"  Putyour  things  back." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Hetty, 
faintly. 

Henry  turned  and  faced  her.  He  was 
smaller  than  she  in  body  and  in  mind 
and  in  soul,  but  now  he  achieved  a  moral 
victory  greater  than  she  had  ever  achieved 
because  he  had  much  farther  to  rise. 

"My  pension  papers  are  wrong,"  he 
dedared,  hoarsdy.  "  I  am  not  sixty-five, 
I  am  seventy.  I  can  have  it  fixed.  You 
canput  back  your  things.   I  am  seventy." 

Hetty  thought  he  hM  lost  his  mind. 

"It  is  true  I"  In  his  exdtement  his 
voice  grew  louder  and  louder  and  per- 
spiration streamed  down  his  checks.  "The 
right  age  is  in  the  family  Bible."  He 
almost  Mded  "  in  the  wagon  shed,"  but  a 
kindly  Providence  saved  him.  He  had 
meant  to  hide  this,  the  sole  testimony. 

Hetty  sat  down  heavily.  He  was,  she 
thoufi^it,  quite  mad. 

"  They  got  it  wrong  on  the  papers  and 
I — ^I  just  took  that  age." 

Hetty  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  He 
saw  now  where  her  difficulty  lay. 

"  Those  veterans  who  are  seventy  get 
five  dollars  more  a  month.  There  is  a  new 
bill.  Don't  you  understand,  Mom  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  cried  Hetty.  "Is  it  so,  Henry  ?" 
She  dasped  her  luuids  again  upon  her 
breast,  but  now  the  gesture  was  one  of 
rapture.  Then  Hetty  looked  at  him.  She 
adored  him  as  her  rescuer ;  she  wished  to 
say  the  most  completdy  satisfying  thing 
wife  ever  said  to  husband.  It  is  a  pity 
that  even  our  heroic  deeds  are  sometimes 
so  ill  rewarded. 

"  Why,  Pon,"  cried  Hetty,  "I  never 
knew  how  old  you  were  I  I/^^^M  fP9 
were  older  than  sevwity  H2^  vJ  vJV  Iv^ 
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Based  an  The  Outlook  of  May  21, 1919 

psek  an  OndiM  Study  of  Current  Hiftory  bMed  on  the  preceding  number  of  The  Ontlook  will 
be  pcfaited  lor  the  beaefit  of  oorrent  OTeots  elwwoe,  debatinar  olnbs,  teaebenof  hietory  nod  of  Sngliah,  and 
tfao  like,  nod  for  nee  in  the  home  and  by  inoh  indiTidnal  readers  as  may  derira  sagReatiom  in  the  aerions 
study  of  oorrent  history.— Thb  Editors. 

2.  Give  a  smnmaiy  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Greeks  bjr  Germany  and   Bak;wia. 

3.  What  are  the  things  Mr.  Venizelos 
wants  for  Greece  ?  For  the  new  Balkans  ? 
Do  you  think  he  is  unreasonable?  Reasons. 

4.  Describe  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
Premier  of  Greece  as  you  gather  it  from 
what  Major  Barnes  and  Mr.  Mason  have 
written  in  these  articles.  Do  you  believe 
in  it?  Reasons.  5.  Discuss  whether  it  is 
right  to  ^'compromise  a  present  advantage 
for  a  future  good."  Illustrate.  6.  Name 
uid  discuss  Greek  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion. Compare  the  contributions  to  civili- 
zation made  by  America  witii  those  made 
by  Greece.  See  Mercy's  <<  Ancient  Peo- 
ples," pages  294-296  (American  Book 
Company;. 

II — ^NATIOXAL  AFFAIB8 

Topic :  The  Birth  of  the  American  Legion. 

Reference :  Pages  104, 106. 

Questions: 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Legion,  including  such 
points  as  place,  time,  membership,  atti- 
tude, etc.  2.  What  are  the  purposes  of  tUs 
Legion  ?  3.  Suggest  to  the  Legion  various 
ways  by  which  each  one  of  Uie  Leon's 
purposes  can  be  realized.  4.  Give  several 
reasons  why  it  is  very  fortunate  indeed 
that  the  American  Legion  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely non-partisan  ana  is  not  to  be  used 
for  the  spread  of  partisan  principles  or  for 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  seeking  public 
office.  5.  Explain  what  led  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  to  say  to  Mr.  Putnam: 
"  We  came  here  to  put  something  in  the 
Government,  not.  to  take  something  away 
from  it"  Give  five  reasons  why  this  should 
be  the  attitude  of  every  patriotic  American 
citizen. 

Ill — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

(These  propositions  are  snggested  dixvotly  or  indi- 
leotly  by  the  subject-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  discussed  in  it.) 

1.  The  United  States  Senate 'should 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  without 
discussion.  2.  The  American  school  system 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  an  American 
Teachers'  Federation.  3.  Parliamentary 
government  is  more  democratic  than  Con- 
gressional government. 

TV — VOOABULABT   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  foUowingr  words  and  ezprossions  aro 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  May  21,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 
elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  your  wm  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 


[Thoee  whaare  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion, 
and  only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material 
assigned.  Or  distribute  selected  questions  among 
diflPeraot  members  of  the  daasor  group  and  have 
them  report  their  findings  to  all  w^en  assembled. 
Then  have  all  disouss  the  questions  together.] 

I — INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic :  The  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Beference :  Pages  102-104, 96-99. 
Questions: 

Note. — Read  the  references  in  the  order 
indicated.  1.  What  evidences  do  you  see 
in  The  Outlook's  sumnutry  of  tiie  Treaty 
of  Versailles  that  would  justify  one  in 
believing  that  ^no  conference  that  ever 
assembled  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  confronted  with  problems  of  such 
variety,  of  such  perplexity,  of  such  magni- 
tude^ and  of  such  gravity  "  ?  2.  Write  oat  a 
numbered  list  of  we  provisions  which  aim 
to  deprive  Germany  of  her  military  power. 
3.  In  your .  opinion,  do  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  warrant  the  belief  that  Germany 
will  hereafter  be  unable  to  harm  her 
neighbors,  and  that  the  German  military 
spirit  will  be  crushed  out?  Discuss  at 
length.  4.  Give  reasons  for  believing  or 
not  believing  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
leaves  ^nothing  ahead  of  Germany  but 
hard  work,  self-9enial,  and  rigid  econom v." 
5.  Give  a  summary  of  The  Outlook's  belief 
that  <<  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  tiie  treaty 
presented  to  the  Germans  provides  secur- 
ity for  the  future.""  6.  Why  does  The 
Outlook' think  that  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  treaty  will  lead  the  Germans  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt?  7.  If  Germany 
refuses  to  accept  this  treaty,  discuss,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  this  would  teach  the  world 
about  Germany,  and  outline  what  the  Al- 
lies in  such  an  event  should  do.  8.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  American  Sen- 
ate should  accept  this  treaty  without  reser- 
vation. Write  out  your  opinion  of  this 
position.  9.  Others  l>elieve  tbat  the  Senate 
should  separate  the  Peace  Treaty  from  the 
League  plaii,  TBJdfy  the  one  and  leave  the 
other  for  future  discussion.  Tell  what  you 
think  of  this  suggestion,  submitting  rea- 
sons. 10.  If  you  wish  to  get  an  amazing 
picture  of  Prussian  domination  and  Prus- 
sian brutality  and  thus  secure  an  authentic 
foundation  ^r  judging  the  justice  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  read  Brand  Whit- 
lock's  two  volumes  entitled  "  Belgium," 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (New 
York  City). 

B,  Topic:  Venizelos. 
Reference :  Pages  105-109. 
Questions : 

1.  Pick  out  the  statements  and  incidents 
in  these  pages  which  tend  to  prove  that 
Venizelos  is  a  wise  and  able   statesman. 


Meticulously,  abdication  (97)  ;  abrogate, 
kilometer,  plebiscite  (102) ;  conscription, 
maltreatment  (103)  ;  renegade,  affluence, 
uncanny,  cadaverous  (106)  ;  ism  (104)  ; 
partisan  (105). 

A  booklet  guggesting  methods  of  using  the  Weekly  Outline  qf  Cvrrent  History  will  be  sent  on  application 
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The  Valley 

of  Vision 

Bj  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Romances  and  allegories  ' 
of  penetrating  insight.  An 
enduring  contribution  to  I 
the  literature  of  the  war. 

IllUS.     $1.50   {.C^  Pirit  MmcDcnmU 

The  Mantery  of 
the  Far  East 

Bj  ARTHUR  JUDSON  BROWN 

An  important  new  work  on  the  politi- 
cal, social,  economic  and  religious 
problems  of  the  hour  in  the  Far  East. 
Universally  praised  for  its  impartiality 
and  good  judgment.  IIlus.   $6.00 

Songs  and  Poems 

By  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN 

*'  Poems  so  healthy,  sane  and  genuine 
that  the  result  is  pleasure  of  the  sound- 
est kind* ...  He  is  the  most  qleansing 
force  in  American  literary  life  in  our 
generation."— Bosto/7  Transcript.     $1.00 

Judith  of 
BlueLakeRanch 

Bj  JACKSON  GREGORY 

A  double-action  West- 
em  story.  ^^  I  have  told 
my  secretary  not  to  begin 
it  on  Saturday,"  writes 
a  Chattanooga  minister, 
"  for  she  would  surely  break  Sunday 
finishing  it."  lUus.   $1.50 

Rosy 

By  LOUIS  DODGE 

A  mountain  novel;  youll  not  soon 
forget  Rosy,  a  shotgun  across  her 
knees,  calmly  defsdng  the  seardi  party. 

$1.60 

Money  and  Prices 

Bj  J.  UURENCE  UUGHUN 

A  readable  interpretation  by  an  au- 
thority of  the  timely  problem  of  money 
and  prices  and  their  regulation.    $2.50 

A  Pilanrim 
in  Palestine 

BjJOHN  FINLEY 

An  exquisite  record 
of  adventurous  days 
afoot  in  the  Holy 
Land  by  one  long  a 
student  of  the  land 
and  its  history. 

nius.  $2.00 

Service  and  Sacrifice 

By  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON 

'*  Mrs.  Robinson's  poetry  comes  from 
a  full  mind  and  a  full  heart." — IVnu 
Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  $1,25 

CHARLES  ScteR'S^'SONS 
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THE   FRANKLIN  CAR 

A  New  National  Average 
14^00  Miles  to  the  Set  of  Tires 

A  NATION -WIDE  investigation  among  Franklin 
owners  has  just  been  completed.  It  covered  all  types 
of  the  present  model  which  have  been  driven  day  by  day 
for  oveF  two  years  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sults show  a  deliver}^  of  over  14,500  miles  to  the  complete 
set  of  tires. 

When  in  1916  the  present  chassis  was  put  on  the 
market,  it  was  known  that  its  lighter  w^ eight  would  give 
greater  tire  economy.  Yet  former  figures  of  10,000  miles 
were  not  changed  in  Franklin  statements  of  peribrmance, 
until  owners*  results  were  available.  Franklin  statements 
are  based  on  facts,  not  on  estimates* 

This  newly  proved  economy  is  just  fresh  evidence  as 
to  why  the  Franklin  Car  leads  with  the  tastest  growing 
sales  and  resales  of  any  fine  car. 

Delivering  frequently  more  than  is  quoted  for  it,  and 
always  more  in  comfort  and  everyday  usability  than  the 
average  car,  Franklin  performance  drives  home  this  tact  : 
only  Franklin  light  w^eight,  flexible  construction  and  direct 
air  cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or  freeze)  give  motoring 
satisfaction  approaching  the  ideal. 

SO  miles  to  the  galhn  of  gasoline 
14,500  rmks  to  the  .wt  qf  tirvM 
50%  jiloiver  yearly  depreemtioit 


FRAKKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  BYKACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Towels  &  Bed  Linens 

at  McCutcheon's 


Re^,  TVadi-Afafik 


^T^HE  present  is  a  particularly  opportune  time 
^   to  lay  in  a  supply  of  Towels,  Sheets,  Pillow 
Cases  and  other  house-keeping  Linens  for  the  town 
house  and  the  country  home. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  market  shortage,  "The 
Linen  Store  "  is  happy  to  announce  very  full  stocks 

and  helpfully  moderate 
prices. 

We  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  impossi- 
bility of  lowef  prices  on 
Linens  for  another  year 
at  least.  The  destruction 
of  machinery  in  Belgium 
and  the  failure  to  plant 
flax  in  Russia,  make  it 
certain  that  the  world's 
supply  of  Linens  will  be 
far  short  of  the  demand 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Luxury  Tax  does  not  apply  to  Linens 


Linen  Towels 

Hemstitched  Guest  Towels,  $7.50  to 

13.50  doz. 
Bedroom  and  Bathroom  Towels,  $9.00 

to  24.00  doz. 

Hemstitched 

Pure  Linen  Sheets 

Single-bed  size,  $16.50  to  50.00  per  pair. 

Doable-bed  size,  $13.50  to  60.00  per 

pair. 

Hemstitched 
Pure  Linen  Pillow  Cases 

22}i  X  36  inches,  $3.50  to  7.50  per  pair. 


Bath  Towels,  Mats.  Etc. 

Hemmed  Bath  Towels,  $4.20  to  22.50 
doz. 

Hemstitched  Bath  Towels,  $2  LOO  to 

30.00  doz. 
Bath  Sheets,  52  x  69  inches,  $3.50  each. 

60  X  72  inches,  $5.50  each. 

Bath  Mats,  $1.00  to  3.25  each. 
Kitchen  Towels,  $3.25  to  9.50  dos. 
Glass  Towels,  $6.00, 7.00  and  7.50  doz. 
Roller  Towels,  $1.00,  1.30,  1.40  each. 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE  :  Any  of  thm  mmrehanJiam  dm»cnhmd  or  iUuuttaimd 
abovm  may  bo  ordorod  wHh  comphto  aaiUfaction  through  oar  MaU  Ordor  Sorviem 

James  McGutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

liMiili^ 


11 


Cultivate 
Your  Beauty 


Saveayotithfulappearanos.  dearcomplex- 
oo.  nugoetlo  eyes,  pretty  eyebrows  and 
lasbeSfSraoeful  Deck  and  Ohio,  luxuriant  hair, 
sttracttre  hands,  comfortable  feet.  Remove 
irrinklfls.llneBtplmples.blackheadsjtrength- 


)^£iS2SSSS£S^M::i. 


The  lieil  Beairtifd  HjBMial  in  Ibe  AMricao  OwcV 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNnED  CHURCH 

dMrksOaftao  MefrissoanJ  H«krt  L.  Waell,Easn 
The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Bvangelical  Denominations 

Fricts  tga  and  $iia  per  hundred. 

Roiurttmhtm  copy  mortt  on  roqumat 

THE  CmSTIAN  CDfTDIT  PIESS*  102  L  4M  SL,  CflKAGO 
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rXHE   NEW   BOOKS 

This  Department  will  include  deeoriptiTe  notes,  widi 
or  without  brief  comments,  about  books  received 
bj  The  Ootlook.  Manjofthe  important  books  will 
have  more  extended  and  oritioal  tiQstmoiir  later 

ncnoH 
Romantio  lAmr  (The).   By  Lawreni 
Charies  Soribner^s  Sons,  New  York. 

A  sprightly  oomedy-novel  in  which  a 
mischievous  suppression  of  the  tmthy  haT- 
ing  no  evil  intent,  puts  the  characters  at 
cross-purposes  with  one  another.  Ammiing 
entanfirlementa  result,  and  when  love  itS- 
lows  flirtation  ingenious  methods  have  to 
be  found  to  straighten  things  out  and  insme 
the  inevitable  wedding.  Light  and  cheer- 
ful reading. 

8hriekiii|:  Pit  (The). '  Bv  Arthur  J.  Reea. 
The  John  •Lane  Gompany,  Mew  York. 

The  fallacy  of  circumstantial  evidence 
in  which  a  link  is  missing  is  i^;ain  shown 
by  this  skillfully  planned  muroer  mystery 
story  told  by  one  of  the  joint  authors  of 
the  much-read  <^  Hampstead  Mystery/' 

Travelling  Companions.  By  Henry  Jaanea. 
Boni  A,  Lireright,  New  York. 

Short  stories  never  before  collected  in 
book  form.  They  are  of  Henry  James's 
early  period  as  a  fiction  writer,  and  there- 
fore are  simply  and  directly  written.  Few 
magaadne  stones  of  to-day  surpass  them  in 
imaginative  quality. 

Why  Joan  ?  By  Eleanor  Meroein  KeUy.  11m 
Centory  Company,  New  York. 

The  author's  novel  called  ^  Kildares  of 
Storm  "  made  a  favorable  impression.  So 
also  will  this  new  tale,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  Kentucky  in  the  present  day. 
The  narrative  is  wefi  told  and  the  charac- 
ters are  pleasantly  and  carefuUy  portrayed. 
Best  of  all,  the  talk  of  the  characters  has 
sparkle  and  point. 

ABT 
Pictures  of  London.   By 

The  Studio.  Ltd.,  New  1 
Pictures   of   Paris.    By   < 

The  Stndio,  Ltd.,  New  Yo 
People  who  know  London  or  Paris  will 
be  delighted  to  own  these  books.  The  pic- 
tures are  nicely^  printed  on  good  paper, 
some  of  them  in  colors.  Each  boot  con- 
tains about  fifty .  illustrations,  mostly  by 
English  artists. 

BIOOBAPHT 

Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

(The).  Edited  by  Edmond  Goeae,  C.B.,  aad 
Thomas  J.  Wise.  2  rols.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

For  the  average  reader,  interested  in  the 
main  streams  of  literature  rather  than  its 
remoter  springs,  this  monumental  work 
might  have  been  compressed  into  one 
vomme  to  advantage.  Swinburne  was  not 
a  great  letter  writer.  There  are  here  flashes 
of  the  brilliant  talk  and  the  passionate 
genius  which  his  intimates^  marveled  at, 
but  there  is  also  much  that  is  unimportant 
or  that  relates  to  bygone  matters. 

New  Elizabethans  (The).  A  First  Seleotkn  <^ 
the  Urea  of  Yoon?  Men  Who  Have  Fallen  in 
theOieatWar.  ByS.B.08bom.  ninatnted. 
The  John  Lane  Company,  New  Yodc 

WAR  BOOKS 

Forty  Days  in  1914.  By  Malor^SeiieHa  Sr 
F.  Maarioe,  K.C.M.O.,  Cf.B.  Wtth  Maps.  The 

Qeorge  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Yock. 

Greneral  Maurice  was  long  theliteruy 
liaison  between  the  British  army  uid  the 
press.  Despite  his  '<  Where  was  filtlclier?^ 
blunder  when  the  German  drive  last  sprisf 
was  threatening  disaster,  he  is  a  man  ci 
tact  and  knowledge.  He  commanded  a 
British  division  in  the  Mons  retreat  and 
at  the  First  Battle  of  the  Mame.  His  stodv 
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The  New  Bocke  (Continued) 
of  f orfy  critical  days  in  Aagast  and  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  is  a  Talaable  contribution  to 
history  and  is  written  in  a  plain,  ontech- 
nical  way. 

lilttle  Gray  Home  in  France  (A).  B j  Helen 
DaTenport  Gibbon.  The  Century  Companj, 
New  York  City. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  real  experiences 
written  in  an  intimate  and  convincine  way. 
Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  family  lived  in  a 
chftteaa  near  St.  Niuaire  last  year,  and 
had  onosaal  opportunities  to  see  tne  Amer- 
ican ^  doughboy  ''  at  close  range.  She  tells 
OS  in  a  familiar  and  friendly  way  and  with 
many  incidents  how  our  soldiers  acted  and 
behaved  and  what  fine  fellows  they  were, 
both  as  soldiers  and  as  Americans. 

Blorals  and  Morale.  By  Luther  H.  Ghiliok, 
M.D.  IntrodnctioD  by  Raymond  B.  Foadick. 
The  Aaaooiation  Preas,  New  York  City. 
The  author's  recent  death  robbed  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  bringinjg  the  work  to 
date.  Durinff  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Gmick  died,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  have  supplemented  the 
«y"  work  abroad;  th^  General  Staff  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  has 
done  much  in  keeping  our  men  from  the 
traditional  evils  of  army  life  ;  the  moral 
conditions  in  all  sections  in  Europe  where 
our  men  are  located  are  carefully  watched ; 
in  France  disreputable  resorts  are  now  out 
of  bounds  of  .^nerican  soldiers ;  and  the 
American,  British,  and  French  armies  have 
appointed  an  Interallied  Council  on  vene- 
real diseases  which  is  co-ordinating  various 
activities. 

MISOELLANEOnS 
Helping  the  Helpless  in  Lower  New 
YoA.  By  Laoy  Seaman  Bainbridge.  Intro- 
dnodon  by  the  Rer.  A.  F.  Schauffler.  DX. 
Second  Edition.  The  Fleming  H.  ReTell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  book  is  intensely  human  and  help- 
fuL  It  is  not  a  treatise  or  a  discussion  of 
the  theories  of  philanthropy,  but  a  group 
of  well-told  stones  and  incidents  in  real 
life  through  which  the  need  of  sympathetic 
assistance  is  brought  out  strongly  and 
sometimes  really  dramatically.  No  one  can 
read  these  little  stories,  told  with  animation 
and  based  on  personal  experience,  without 
wishing  well  to  the  work  aescribed.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  found  an  article  by  Mrs.  Bainbridge, 
the  author  of  this  book,  which  tells  of  her 
early  humane  efforts  in  our  Civil  War  as 
a  nurse  and  organizer.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  author's  interest  and  tact  in  ^  help- 
ing the  helpless"  should  have  extended 
over  so  long  a  period,  and  should  include 
•o  much  that  has  been  of  value  in  alleviat- 
ing suffering  and  encouraging  moral  as 
well  as  physical  development 
How  These  Farmers  Snooeeded.  Edited  by 
John  R.  McMahon.  lllnatrated.  Henry  Holt 
^b  Co.,  New  York. 

Sixteen  farmers,  each  <<the  foremost 
exponent  of  crop  raising,  stock  raising,  or 
both,"  in  as  many  great  agricultural  States, 
were  selected  to  tell  how  they  made  their 
farms  pay.  The  result  is  an  inspiring  book 
that  every  progressive  farmer  should  own, 
read,  and  pon^r. 


Wool.  By  Frank  Ormerod.  Steple  Trades  and 
Indnatriea.  Edited  by  Gordon  D.  Knox.  Illna- 
tiated.   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Cotton.  By  (ktonn  Bigwood.  Staple  Trades  and 
Indnetries.  Edited  by  Gordon  D.  Knox.  lllna- 
trated. Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

These  two  books,  uniform  in  size  and 
prioe^  give  clear,  simple,  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  manufacture,  marketing, 
and  yarioos  uses  of  the  staples  de- 
scribed* 


Ask  Them 

What  They  Want  in  June 

Let  us  leave  this  Puffed  Grain  question  to  the  folks  you 
love  to  please.  What  do  they  like  best  ?  What  is  best 
for  them  ? 

That's  what  they  should  have — should  they  not  ? 

Ask  the  Boy 

what  he  likes  best  at  breakfast.  Serve 
him  some  PiifiFed  Grain — a  toasted,  flavory 
bubble-grain,  and  ask  what  he  thinb 
about  it. 

But  you  know  what  bovs  think  about 
th^  food  confections.  Such  foods  are 
resistless. 


4^.-^    1 


Ask  the  Girl 

what  she  likes  best  in  bowls  of  milk. 
She  will  mention  some  Puffed  Grains, 
probably. 

They  are  crisp  and  toasted,  airy, 
flaky — four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 
So  ihin  and  flimsy  that  they  fairly  melt. 


Ask  the  Man 

what  he  likes  with  his  berries.   Let  him 
mix  Puffed  Rice  in  once. 

These  fragile,  nut-like  tidbits  blend 
delightfully  with  fruit.  They  add  what 
crust  adds  to  a  shortcake. 


Ask  the  Doctor 

what  he  thinks  of  whole  grains  with  every 
food  cell  exploded.  Grain  foods  made  by 
Prof.  Anderson's  process,  so  digestion  is  easy 
and  so  every  atom  feeds. 

You  know  what  he  will  say — that  Puffed 
Grains  are  the  ideal  form  of  grain  food. 


Puffed  Wheat        Puffed  Rice 
And  Com  Puffs 

Each  ISc— Except  in  Far  West 


These  foods  seem  made  for  summer — ^alwa^s  readv,  fascinating,  easy  to 
digest.  Foods  which  seem  confections,  yet  scientific  foods. 

Use  like  nuts  in  candy  making  and  as  garnish  on  ice  cream.  Scatter  in 
your  soups.   Crisp  and  ughtly  batter  for  children  to  eat  dry. 

TheQwak«rOa^sO>mpaig^  r^^r,i 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


All  legitimate  questioiui  from  Outlook  readers  aboat  inTestment  BecoritieB  will  be  answered  either  by  personal  letter  or 
in  these  pages.  The  Outlook  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  guarantee  against  loss  resulting  from  any  specific  myeit- 
ment.  Therefore  it  will  not  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  But  it  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or 
information  resulting  from  expert  investigation,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  final  decision  to  the  investor.  And  it  will 
admit  to  its  pages  only  those  financial  advertisements  which  after  thorough  expert  scrutiny  are  believed  to  be  wortiiy  of 
confidence.  All  letters  of  inquiry  jregarding  investment  securities  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT,  381  Foanh  ATenoe,  New  Toik 
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Millions  of  Prompt 
Payments 


SINCE  this  House  was  founded  in  1882^  we  have  built  up 
a  clientele  of  tens  of  thousands  of  investors,  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  lands,  "who  look  to  us  for 
trustworthy  investments  yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest* 
backed  by  willing  and  thorough  service. 

During  these  37  years,  millions  of  payments  of  interest  and 
principal  on  bonds  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan  have  been 
made  through  us,  w^ithout  loss  and  without  delay.  Every  coupon 
has  been  cashed  promptly.  Every  bond  has  been  paid  tn  cash 
on  the  day  due.  No  bondholder  has  ever  been  asked  to  renew, 
or  to  wait  for  pa}rment|  or  to  deposit  his  bonds. 

This  record  is  due  to  our  effective  and  scientific  S3^tem  of  safe- 
guards, known  as  the  Straus  Plan.  Write  today  for  our  booklet, 
"Safety  and  frj^/'dracribing  our  plan  and  the  sound  first  mortgage 
6%  serial  bonds  we  c^er,  in  $1,000  and  $500  amounts.    Ask  for 

Circular  No.  F-905 

smcstraus  ^  Co. 


nrmoiT 


NEW  YORK 

150  BroadwAf 


MiNNEAPOUa 


CHICAGO 

Straus  Buildicg 

San  Francisco  PHn*At>lLP«iA 

Ctncktv  Mdf.  Stnck  EKh»nrr  Bldf. 


Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 


m' 
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YOUR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
THE  EVENT  OF  DEATH 

AM  AN  whose  affairs  are  in  such  8ha|>e 
that  in  the  event  of  his  death  his 
executor  or  administrator  would 
know  from  hb  records  precisely  what  his 
assets  and  liabilities  are  and  where  his 
assets  are  located  has  one  very  valuable 
characteristic  of  a  good  business  man. 
Should  you  die  at  this  moment,  would  your 
estate  be  in  such  a  condition  that  your 
affairs  could  be  settled  without  unnecessary 
loss,  expense,  or  confusion  and  the  Mtate 
distributed  in  accordance  with  your  desires  ? 
Are  you  sure  tliat  you  know  just  what 
disposition  would  be  made  of  your  estate 
in  the  event  that  you  should  die  without  a 
will  ?  Few  people  know  exactly.  The  dis- 
tribution differs  in  the  various  States.  The 
chances  are  that  jour  wife  would  not  fare 
as  well  as  you  wish.  Have  you  protected 
her  by  a  will? 

Even  if  the  statute  of  distributions  in 
your  State  provides  for  the  disposition  of 
your  property  in  just  the  way  you  want, 
there  is  still  a  reason  for  making  a  will.  If 
you  die  intestate,  the  probate  or  surrogate 
court  appoints  an  administrator;  if  you 
leave  a  will,  it  appoints  the  executor  named 
in  your  wiU  to  settle  your  estate.  The  court 
must  require  the  aoministrator  to  give  a 
bond,  which  will  cost  something,  and,  what 
is  usually  more  important,  the  requirements 
of  the  surety  company  giving  the  bond  will 
greatly  complicate  we  settlement  of 
affairs.  If  your  will  requests  that  your  ex- 
ecutor serve  without  bond,  it  would  be  a 
very  unusual  situation  in  which  he  would 
be  required  to  give  one,  and,  as  far  as  the 
protection  of  the  bond  is  concerned,  an 
executor  for  whom  vou  feel  that  a  bond 
would  be  any  real  safeguard  should  not  be 
named. 

Though  a  simple  will  not  creating  any 
trusts  is  not  a  complex  matter,  there  are 
formalities  of  execution  and  various  aspects 
of  tlie  provisions  of  even  a  simple  will  that 
make  it  far  safer  to  have  the  matter  at- 
tended to  by  an  attorney.  His  charge 
should  not  be  large  for  a  simple  wilL  If 
yovL  contemphite  a  complicated  disposition 
of  your  property,  it  would  be  folly  for  you 
to  attempt  to  draw  your  own  wilL  Simple 
wills  are  very  seldom  **  broken,"  but  excep- 
tionally complicated  ones  may  raise  dim- 
cult  questions.  An  eminent  New  York 
lawyer  recently  had  his  will  broken  as  a 
result  of  4tttempting  a  complex  disposition 
of  his  estate. 

Unless  yon  are  confident  that  your  wife, 
ar  whoever  you  desire  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  your  property,  has  good  business 
judgment  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
investments  to  be  safe  in  handling  the 
property,  yon  will  probably  want  to  create 
a  trast  estate— that  is,  name  a  trustee  who 
prill  take  your  property  or  as  much  of 
it  as  you  wish,  and  mvest  it,  and  pay  over 
:he  income  to  those  vou  wish  to  enjoy  it 
)C€>VL  can  also  provide  that  your  trustee 
iHaU  pay  over  amounts  of  the  principal  in 
iccorwnce  with  your  directions,  and  even- 
tually pay  over  all  the  principal  to  such 
>enefieiary  or  benef  ciaines  as^ou  designate. 
Unless  there  is  some  individual  who  will 
»e  willing  to  serve,  in  whose  honesty  and 
ound  judgment  you  have  absolute  confi- 
lenoe,  whom  yon  would  prefer  to  a  trnst 
oinp<>^7  ^y  reason  of  his  business  skill 
nd  the  personal  relationships  involve<l, 
\M^n  you  should  consider  well  the  appoint- 
lent  of  a  trust  company  executor  or  trus- 
»e  or  one  of  two  executors  or  trustees.   In 


A  "hook"  of  Guaranty  Tfavderi  Chccki.  The  fmrchjaer 
■Igna  the  check  in  the  upper  tcft-hand  comer.  Beture  iht 
check  can  be  CMhed,  he  muit  ttgn  h»  name  agaki  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer,  in  the  pretence  of  the  penon  cathing 
It,  who  compam  the  two  dgnatures,  aMuring  idendfidRXNi 
and  pfeventing  use  of  the  check  by  aui  ttnauthorixcd  holder. 


Take  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

WHEN  you  travel — taking  all  your  funds  in  cash  means 
taking  the  risk  of  loss.  Taking  a  cAeck  book  means 
depending  on  acquaintanceship.  Taking  Guaranty  Travelers 
Checks  means  convenience,  and  safety  for  your  funds. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  can  be  cashed  at  leading  banks  through- 
out the  United  States.  They  are  accepted  in  payment  for  transpor- 
tation at  the  principal  railroad  offices  and  in  settlement  of  accounts 
by  hotels  and  business  houses.  They  are  as  readily  available  as 
actual  cash,  yet  can  be  used  only  by  the  rightful  holder. 

Abroad,  these  checks  are  also  readily  accepted  by  hotels  and  business 
houses.  Unlike  other  travelers  checks,  as  formerly  issued.  Guaranty 
Travelers  Checks  are  not  payable  in  foreign  currency  at  a  fixed  rate, 
but  are  cashed  by  all  leading  banks  at  the  best  current  rate  of  exchange, 
thus  affording  in  most  cases  a  greater  equivalent  in  foreign  money. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  are  inexpensive — the  charge  is  at  the  rate 
of  50c.  per  ^loo.     They  may  be  obtained  at  your  own  bank. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  &  Surplus  $  50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


most  instances  it  is  better  not  to  have  more 
than  one  executor,  or  at  most  two  executors 
or  trustees,  as  a  Urger  number  will  probably 
complicate  matters.  Some  States,  such  as 
New  York,  closely  confine  trustees  in  the  in- 
vestments thev  may  make,  and  thus  reduce 
the  amount  of  income  it  mie^ht  be  possible 
to  obtain  in  the  interest  of  safety ;  other 
States,  like  Massachusetts,  leave  the  trus- 
tee to  his  reasonable  discretion  as  a  fiduci- 
ary. In  any  event,  if  you  give  investinfi^ 
directions  in  your  will,  tiiey  govern ;  ana 
in  any  jurisdiction  your  trustee  will  have 
as  much  latitude  as  you  choose  to  give  him. 
If  one  is  of  advanced  age,  or  in  poor 
health,  or  engaged  in  an  extra-hazardous 
occupation,  such  that  death  may  be  con- 
temj^ted  as  something  more  than  a  remote 
contmgency,  it  may  oe  well  to  consider 


the  investments  one  has  made  with  a  view 
to  the  situations  which  might  be  created 
by  them  in  one's  estate  in  the  event  of 
death.  Undoubtedly,  coupon  bonds  are  the 
simplest  of  all  assets  of  an  estate.  A  Federal 
inheritance  tax  will  be  taken  from  your 
estate  anyway  if  the  estate  is  over  $50,000. 
Most  of  the  States  have  inheritance  taxes, 
and  if  the  inheritances  of  your  estate  are 
larger  than  the  exemptions  allowed — usually 
only  a  few  thousana  dollars  at  the  outside, 
if  any — an  inheritance  tax  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  the  State  in  which  you  reside  at 
the  time  of  your  death.  The  proper  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  would  tax  tangible  prop- 
erty ^real  estate  and  other  tan^^ole  thmgs) 
only  m  the  State  where  it  is  situated,  and 
intangible  property  (securities,  etc.)  only 
in  the  State  of  the  residence  of  the  owner. 
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28  Utr 


6%  to  7% 

Make  Resemtioiis  Now 

For  July  Delirery 

The  do0e  of  the  final  Liberty 
Lean  Campaigti  and  de- 
creased  borroiSfing  of  the 
Govern m^t  means  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the 
ordinary  high-claas  inveet* 
mentH  at  higher  prices. 

Otjt  July  Booklet  No,  1034  Z 
is  now  ready  and  offers  well 
fiectired  investoente  at  very 
low  prices  not  yet  influenced 
by  the  new  demand. 

Take  advantage  of  present 
high  rates  by  letting  us  re- 
serve securities  for  you  to  be 
delivered  any  time  in  July, 

Peabodj; 

(ESTABUSKED  IMS) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
CUcagOy  IlL 


miimiiiiiiiif  »r>»us^t(,  ..»3innmtnmii 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

npfitut  the  hlgtwir  type  of  faivettiiienfei.  Th«7  !»▼• 
•tood  tiM  tMt  oC  wan  mmI  bwrinen  duprwiion  iinM 
MM  mwmn,  and  always  worth  100%.     . 
Intanak  paid  promptly  at  Biatarity. 

FARM  MORTOAOE  BONDS  la 
•500  »ad  Sl.OOO  denoinlnatlona 
Wot  fnrthar  information  raeardinfc  onr  Farm  Loana  and 
Koda  write  for  Bookkt  aadlnTealors*  LiatNo.  M. 

A-G'Danforth-£<b 

BANKERS         Founded  A.D.  ISM 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Stbcted  Iinrestmeiit  Securitiet 

Weolfer 

IOWA 

FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 

Wetting  from  5^9^  to  6^ 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Ndttiaff  from  4^^  to  SH^b 

CORPORATION  BONDS 

Netting  from  6X»  to  7}i<jlb 

Send  for  detcrlptkte  matter  ITumber  1625 

andUat  of  offering*.  Partial  Pay- 

meni  Plan  when  desired 

BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMFANT 

Capital  $2,000,000 
DES  MOINES  IOWA 

MmrTeffkOOcei 
SnffhkA^nnme, 
\emUMknH 
Wriim  iha  naar—t  ofHem, 


CycageOOcet 
lilWMlAdaM  Strati, 
"  iSTM 


Foer  LtmttmemU  in  tkt  i^Mtd  qf  Death  (Comiimud) 
Unf ortonatelyy  owine  partly  to  the  6ulnre 
to  ffnwp  the  princimes  of  justice  involved 
uia  puihr  to  the  desire  to  tax  anything 
that  can  be  reached,  particularly  property 
of  a  non-rendenty  many  joriadictioiui  stiU 
exact  an  inheritanee  tax  on  the  stock  of 
corporatioiis  having  property  in  the  State 
owned  by  non-resident  decedents.  Some 
corporations  are  incorporated  in  several 
States,  and  a  number  ox  jurisdictions  may 
exact  an  inheritance  tax  on  account  of  the 
same  stock.  Even  though  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  no  tax  is  actually  payable, 
the  amount  of  trouble  involved  in  having 
the  stock  transferred  will  increase  the  ex- 
penses of  administering  the  estate.  The 
corporation  or  its  transfer  ageney  wOl  not 
transfer  the  stock  until  it  has  penmssion 
to  do  so  from  the  proper  authorities  of 
every  State  which  claims  a  rifht  to  tax  the 
inheritance.  This  means  that  extensive 
reports  must  be  made  to  each  State  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  tax,  or  that 
there  is  no  tax  payable,  and  the  neoessarv 
permission  (^waiver"  is  the  term  used) 
procured  for  the  stock  to  be  transferred. 

To  give  a  simple  illustration  of  the  point, 
a  man  who  pur^iased  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  IProvinoe  of  Quebec  insisted  on 
having  them  registered.  In  registered 
bonds*  however,  one  may  experience  the 
same  inheritance  tax  difficulties  as  in  stock 
ownership.  This  man  had  taken  a  boy  into 
his  household  as  a  son  (but  not  legally 
adopted)  to  whom  he  left  all  his  property 
by  wiU.  On  the  death  of  the  testator,  r^ew 
X  ork,  the  State  of  his  residence,  of  course 
taxed  the  inheritance,  and  the  tax  was 
much  larger  because  it  was  to  a  collateral 
and  not  to  a  child  or  other  very  dose  kin. 
When  the  executor  undertook  to  have  the 
bonds  transferred,  the  Province  of  Quebec 
stepped  in  and  took  a  tax,  which  was  also 
lareer  because  of  the  collateral  inheritance, 
ana  still  further  increased  because  the 
beneficiary  was  not  a  British  subject  If 
tiie  investor  had  kept  his  bonds  in  coupon 
form,  all  this  accumulation  of  taxes  in  the 
second  jurisdiction  would  have  been  saved. 

The  tnmsfer  of  stock  of  a  decedent 
estate  is  likely  at  best  to  involve  a  great 
d^  of  trouble  which  may  well  be  consid- 
ered in  going  over  your  securities  with  the 
thought  of  leaving  them  as  quick  assets  at 
the  time  of  your  death.  Just  to  indicate 
the  trouble  involved,  the  corporation  or  its 
transfer  agent  is  likely  to  require  all  and 
must  reouire  some  of  the  following:  a 
^  waiver  from  each  State  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  corporation  and  may  levy 
a  tax ;  a  certificate  from  the  court  which 
the  administrator  or  executor  to 


le  effect  that  the  person  named  was  ap- 
pointed and  is  stiU  acting;  a  copy  of  the 
will  certified  hythe  court  which  admitted 
it  to  probate.  There  mav  be  even  further 
requirements,  which,  adaed  to  the  complex- 
ities of  every  stock  transfer,  make  the 
transfer  of  oecedent's  stock  especiaUv  a 
nuisance.  The  coupon  bond  is  far  less 
troublesome,  and  involves  the  pa^pnent  of 
only  those  taxes  which  have  a  justification. 

Highly  speculative  investments  are  es- 
pecia&y  dangerous  in  a  decedent's  estate. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
before  the  appointment  of  an  executor  or 
a^inistrator,  and  a  further  deW  before 
he  learns  what  the  assets  and  uabilities 
are,  and  during  these  periods  there  is  no 
one  to  <'  watch  the  market "  and  protect 
the  situation.  Thin  equities  of  any  kind  are 
dangerous.  Your  representative  fiduciary 
(executor  or  administrator)  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  act  as  swirtly  as  you  can 
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HliF^'^ 
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Take  Nobody's 
"Tip" 

Know  die  factson  invest- 
ments. Do  these  justify  the 
piesenttrend  of  the  maiket? 
Babson's  Reports  kept  our 
clients  reliably  inf  onned  all 
dim  the  war  penod  and  are 
doing  so  now. 

Aroid  worry.     Caw  <lepeodiag   oo 
nuBonorlock.  iUcogniae tiiac aU ectloa 
U  lollow«d  by  equal  raactiofi.     Week 
wMi  a  dafiaice  policy  baaed  on  foBde- 

Fortteulorsfrmm.  WHtmlHpi.  0-37 

Babaon'a  Statistical  Ofsanizatioo 

AdTiaanrBaMat               WdMcy BBh.  Maa. 
lATfltat  OrgaalaatlM  mtlU  Ofcanatar  la  ftka  W«H4 

A  SOUND  6% 
INVESTMENT 

Cor  6%  Time  CertifioatM 
are  a  yerj  deairable   in- 
vestment.   For  24  years 
the^   have    been    worth 
their  full  fsoe  value  plus 
interest— FirBt  Mortgage  seooiity  back  of 
them — Inaed  for  SlOO  ormore — Interest 
checks  aemi-annaallT.  We  pay  5^  on  G«r- 
tificates  payabU  on  aewumd* 
BookUlgieeefeUii^ermatlon,    Write  for  4L 
The  Calvert  Mortgago  Compnay 
a64  Cahrart  Bide 


6^  REAL  ESTATE  GOLD  itONDS 

We  aflto  in?««ton  oazefoltar  plMsd  Flnt  Vkrm  Mort- 

gMwandRmlEitateOoldBoakU' '^"-  " -- 

■gncultaxml  aeotiona  Intha  United  I 


one  of  the  beat 
a.  WaaveiMtt 


♦ 


on  the  ground  and 

aeonxitT  under  erei. 

experienoe  without  the  loaa  of  a  _ 
for  pamphlet  **8  **  and  eorraot 

B.  J.  LANDBI  a  CO..GraBdP«ika.  R.  D. 


Your  Investment 
Opportunities 

under  the 
Reconstruction  Period 

Tlie  f oondatioDS  of  man  j  fatnre  fortunes 
are  bcdng  laid  throogh  the  jndioioas  parBliass 
of  dependable  seonrities  at  peTsiiing  low 
prices.  Eyerjr  indication  potnts  to  highsr 
IsTels  for  meritorious  stocks  and  bonds. 

A  twenty  page  pablioation  issaed  fort- 
nightly citmg  nnnsaal  opportunities  in  tbe 
stock  market,  free  upon  request.  Write  for 
4-OL,  indnding  onr  copyrighted  booldet 
describing  "The  Twenty  Payment  PW*' 
the  original  easy-payment  method  of  aoqm^ 
ing  good  yalues. 

^^     Investment  Securities    ^^ 
40  Ezchange  PUc^  New  York 
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Yew  ImmOmeiUM  in  the  Event  qf  Death  (Continued) 
while  vou  are  alive.  It  is  especially  desira- 
ble to  naye  a  safe-deposit  box  where  all  of 
your  securities  should  be  kept,  so  that  your 
executor  may  easily  find  ihem,  together 
with  a  book  containing  a  complete  fist  of 
your  investments,  which  will  greatly  assist 
your  executor  in  checking  up  the  assets  of 
your  estate  to  make  sure  that  he  has  found 
them  all.  In  short,  keep  your  affairs  in 
such  shape  that  your  legal  representative 
may  qutMy  and  certainly  become  fidly 
ifi/oTmed  of  your  total  net  assets^  and,  above 
all,  obtain  the  services  of  a  competent 
lawyer  to-day,  make  your  will,  or,  if  yon 
had  one  drawn  several  years  ago,  nmke 
<sertain  that  it  is  what  you  would  wish  it  to 
be  if  it  were  written  to-day. 

MAKE  THE  EARTH  FREE  TO 
THE   USER 

The  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  April 
9  entitled  ^  Workingman— Capitalist — 
Middleman,"  states  a  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  Its  statement  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem is  excellent:  '^How  ought  the  prod- 
acts  of  organized  industry  to  be  divided 
between  these  three  groups,  each  of  which 
is  necessary  to  make  it  economically 
profiuble?" 

Your  conclusion,  too,  is  good:  <^  It  is 
contended,  not  without  reason,  that  under 
the  system  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  past  the  capitalists  and  the  middlemen 
have  had  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  their  combined  industry.  If  so,  then 
their  share  should  be  reduced  and  the  share 
of  the  workinfirmen  should  be  increased." 

The  methoa  of  lessening  the  profits  of 
the  middlemen  now  most  popular  with  the 
farmers  is  for  the  latter  to  organize  and 
assume  the  duty  of  distribution  as  well  as 
of  production.  That  application  of  the 
theory  of  co-operation  has  already  beeun 
in  CSaHfomia  and  is  being  advocatea  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Of  course  if  the  modem  power  to  com- 
bine can  be  so  applied  as  to  make  the 
formers  collectively  what  at  first  they  were 
individually,  both  middleman  and  working- 
man,  it  is  conceivable  that  as  a  class  they 
may  be  better  off  than  at  present.  Getting 
two  profits,  instead  of  one,  seemingly  helps 
their  situation. 

But  how  about  the  '^  f orsotten  man  " — 
the  consumer  ?  It  makes  uttle  difference 
to  him  whether  the  cost  of  production  and 
of  distribution  goes  to  one  class  or  to  two 
classes  if  the  price  to  him  is  not  reduced. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  indus- 
try is  not  alluded  to  in  your  editorial,  and 
tliat  is  the  monopolist  and  the  royalties  he 
receives.  When  a  farmer  buys  his  land  or 
hires  it  of  a  speculator,  he  incurs  a  wrong- 
ful expenditure  which  cuts  into  his  income, 
and  therefore  lowers  his  standard  of  living. 
The  only  advantage  the  one  who  owns  his 
farm  has  over  the  tenant  farmer  is  that  the 
former  majr  in  time,  as  his  land  increases 
in  value,  himself  become  a  speculator  and 
get  a  royalty  in  addition  to  his  wages. 

The  real  remedy  for  tiie  straitened  eir- 
camstancee  of  the  workingman,  the  middle- 
man, the  farmer,  and  the  consumer  is  a 
free  earth.  Get  rid  of  the  monopolist  by 
taminff  the  annual  value  of  land  and  other 
natural  resources  into  the  public  treasury, 
thereby  making  them  free  to  the  user  ana 
abolishing  tax  burdens;  then  every  one 
who  works  or  saves  will  receive  just  and 
abnndant  compensation. 

Lucius  F.  C.  Gaxtisx. 

LoMd«l«,  Rboda  likad. 
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3-in-One 
for  Anglers 


Fishing  Is  fun  if  you  use  i-iti-One.  This  i*  the  real  oil  for  fine  reeh. 
No  Slicking,  jerking,  or  back  lashing — makes   all  parts   work   with 
smooth,  easiy  precision.    Never  gum^  or  collects  dirt, 

3-Wi-One  Oil  keeps  rust  off  steel  rcnis,  metal  guides  and  joints*  Pre- 
serves bamboo  and  cane  rods.  Preserves  lines— prevents  rotting.  Makes 
lines  reel  right.     Makes  flies  waterproof »  so  they  always   float.     Try  it. 

S-in-One  for  Golfers 

Try  3-jn-One  Oil  on  your  golf  clubs.  Prevents  rust  forming  on  the  melal 
parts.  Also  good  for  the  wood— preserves  it.  Softens  and  preserves 
the  leather  grips,  too.  Wipe  clubs  free  from  dirt  and  moisturej 
then  gently  lub  3-in-One  all  over  them.  Tell  the  man  at 
the  club-house   to  try   this,  or  do   it   yourself. 


nmdy  Oil 


tlHONEOlt' 

B>*aion&  L  STROP*  I 


S-in-Oinp  on  Lb  sold  statj  *tore»r-E«i,t  of  tho 
Rocky  Mduntn^n  SiDtes.  iSc.lSc,  *fii5  50e 
Id  bctlles  :  aleo  In  ^c  HAndy  Oil  Cam. 
PDFF  I^iberal  b«mpl«  of  S-ln^One 
FlVlJCt  Oil  .Dd    Dlctlonpry  «f 
Uses  fret  on  request. 
Thrcc-in-One  Oil    Co. 
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W«t  th«  old  ttab 
f  nd  prMe  It  on  tbo 
'R«Air-lt  tticka, 
and  jrott  nem  It  mIL 


—"like  putting  a  new 
film  in  a  Kodak" 

TX71TH  Colsate'8  ** Handy GHp"  you 
V  V  renew  the  soap  as  easily  as  you  re* 
place  the  film  in  a  Kodak.    It  is  made  to  be 
used  so — for  convenience  and  economy. 

The*'»ock«t''olth«"Hand70rip''isthrMdod.  WImq 
your  soap  is  naarly  ^na,  get  a  Colgata  "RaftU"  Stkdi, 
nnacrew  the  last  of  the  soap  (using  a  knife-blade  llks 
A  screwdriver),  screw  in  ths  "RdilU**  and  save  tbs 
cost  of  a  new  metal  bos. 

COLO  ATE  A  CO.        B»tmbU9h»d  JBOe        New  York  3 
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or  do  you  just 
pick  it  up? 

Have  you  been  reading  this  copy  of  The 
Outlook  tor  what  is  really  in  it— or  have  you 
just  been  glancing  through  it  ?  Do  you  read 
it,  week  after  week,  straight  through  from  cover 
to  cover — or  do  you  just  pick  it  up  casually 
now  and  then  in  somebody  else's  home  ?  Do 
you  realize  that  this  slim  magazine  that  you 
nold  in  your  hand  can  keep  you  more  vitally  in 
touch  with  the  activity  and  thought  of  the  world 
than  any  other  perioaical  published — or  do  you 
merely  say  to  yourself  occasionally  that  if  "  you 
only  nad  time"  to  read  The  Outlook  "you 
could  probably  get  a  lot  out  of  it." 

Time  ?  Can  you  name  any  other  magazine  that  gives 
you  as  much  as  The  Outlook  does  in  as  compact  a 
form  ?  Can  you  name  any  other  magazine  that  is 
broader,  fairer,  more  independent  ?  Can  you  name  any 
other  magazine  whose  editorial  opinions  are  squarer^ 
more  outright,  or  more  clean  cut  ? 

More  than  100,000  thoughtful,  intelligent  men  and 
women  apparently  can't.  They  need  The  Outlook. 
So  they  subscribe  to  k.  General  Pershing,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  them.  Busy  as  he  is,  he  finds  that 
The  Outlook,  thorough  and  concise  as  it  is,  keeps  him  in 
touch  with  the  weekly  affairs  of  the  world,  interestingly 
and  efficiently.  General  Pershing  does  not  subscribe  to 
The  Outlook  just  for  the  fun  of  spending  four  dollars. 

Probably  you  are  one  of  this  great  army  of  Outlook 
enthusiasts.  But  if  you're  not,  if  you  have  been  fail- 
ing to  keep  your  mind  and  your  interests  in  touch  with 
the  great  vital  things  that  are  happening  on  every  side 
of  you,  every  week  of  your  life,  then  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  begin  reading  The  Outlook  now.  And  the 
simplest  way  to  do  that  is  to  subscribe. 

You  may  want  other  magazines — for  amusement,  for 
relaxation,  for  what  not — but  if  you  take  pride  in  your 
mind  you  need  The  Outlook  first. 

This  coupon  and  a  four-dollar  check  or  money-order 
will  do  the  work.  Tear  it  off,  fill  it  in,  and  mail  it. 
But  do  it  to-day — now,  as  you  are  reading — before  it 
slips  your  mind. 


O.  5-a»-X9 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  $4  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Outlook 


Namc^ 


Address_ 


Write  your  name  and  address  clearly^r  print  it  out.   If  you  send  cash,  have  your  letter  registered. 


BY  THE  WAy 

A  new  ffcude-book  made  in  Germany 
but  printed  in  the  English  language  com- 
mends itself  in  a  foreword  as  ^^  serviceable 
to  the  British  occupation  troops."  For  their 
edification  it  prints  this  explanation  of  a 
legend  of  the  Bhine  : 

Two  Christuui  prinoes  has  taken  a  Chriadao 
▼irgin  on  a  war  of  plunder  and  fought  after 
some  time  for  the  poveanon  of  the  lame.  A 
piiett  propoaed  Uiat  the  Thgin  ahonld  be  Mori- 
fioed  to  Uie  Dragon  liring  on  the  moontatn. 
The  Tirgin  waa  &atened  on  the  rook,  and  wbea 
the  Dragon  awoke  he  wanted  to  eeiae  tha 
.■ame.  Then  the  Tixgin  presented  him  tha 
holy  eroas,  when  the  animal  agglomerated  in 
a  lump  an  threw  itaelf  into  the  Rhine. 

^  Apropos  of  your  recent  reminiscences 
of  Professor  Royce/'  a  subscriber  writes, 
^  I  recall  that  he  once  told  me  that  when 
President  Wilson  was  first  elected  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  con^;ratalation,  and 
added :  ^  I  took  occasion  m  my  letter  to 
point  out  that  he  need  have  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  congratulations^  there 
being  no  conceiTable  favor  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  could  confer  upon  a 
Professor  in  Harvard  University.' " 

A  mail-order  pi^r  oontains  these  adver- 
tisementSy  whicn  offer  balm  to  thirsty  or 
near^thirsty  souls : 

Two  Nbw  Tbiuicprs.  Lager  Beer  in  Pow- 
der Fonn.  The  Alooholo  Piooew  for  makbig 
Wineaaodliiqnon. 

Why  Qo  Dibt  when  you  oan  make  GanniiM 
Lager  Beer  for  lie.  a  Qallonf  Not  a  near^wer 
or  Boft  drink,  bnt  real  sparkling,  wholaaooae, 
thiiet-quenohing,  froth j  beer. 

The  Wobld  is  Goora  Dbt,  but— Maka 
your  own  Beer— the  real  thing  f  Nogueaiwork 
with  my  prooev ;  no  dmgs  or  chemicala  naed. 
Send  25c.  to-day  for  my  prooew  yon^ll  need  it 
later. 

Is  it  better  for  an  auctioneer  to  knocic 
down  his  lots  in  a»  hurry,  in  order  to  speed 
up  bidding,  or  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of 
his  wares  m  order  to  coax  out  an  advance? 
The  London  correspondent  of  ^'  American 
Art  News  "  thinks  tne  first  method  works 
better  at  high-class  sales  such  aa  those 
held  at  Christie's.  ^  All  now  proceeds  in  a 
state  of  breathless  excitement,"  he  says* 
^  the  bidding  being  so  keen  that  sales  are 
conducted  at  about  double  the  speed  of 
pre-war  days ;  buyers  must  act  with  decis- 
ion if  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  impor- 
tunities." As  an  instance  of  the  success  of 
this  method,  the  sale  of  twelve  Chippendale 
chairs  for  880  guineas  (about  $365  each) 
may  be  noted. 

A  Negro  who  perhaps  merits  a  distin- 
guished service  cross  for  his  indirect  assist- 
anoe  in  winning  the  war  is  John  Ward,  of 
Goldsborough,  North  Carolina.  His  achieve- 
ment is  described  in  the  <<  Daily  Express.** 
Thirteen  of  his  eighteen  sons  were  reported 
as  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  United  IStates 
Cavalry,  while  his  seventeen  dauffhters 
were  busily  engaged  in  war  work.  Thirty 
representatives  of  one  family  helping  to 
win  the  war  I  Amonjg  this  man's  thirty-five 
children  were,  it  is  stated,  two  sets  of 
quadruplets  and  five  pairs  of  twins. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  camera  user  to 
take  a  photograph  often  results  in  fulure 
because  he  forgets  to  uncap  his  lens.  A 
writer  in  the  •*  l*hoto-Era,"  however,  say s 
he  has  often  tried  to  get  a  picture  withoat 
drawing  the  slide  that  covers  the  dry  plate ! 
He  says  of  one  such  experience :  ^  I  set 
up  my  camera,  posed  my  friends,  ami 
made  six  exposures.  I  took  the  plates  to  a 
dealer  for  aevelopment.    The  next  daj  I 
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By  the  Way  (Continued) 
harried  to  his  store  to  see  my  negatives. 
MVeU,  are  those  plates  good?*  I  asked, 
hopefully.  *  The  plates  are  line,'  he  replied ; 
'  but  what  did  you  do  with  the  pictures  on 
them  ?*  When  1  finally  regained  control  of 
myself,  I  realized  I  had  made  every  expo- 
sure with  the  slide  locked  firmly  in  place." 

A  recently  published  book  on  the  Civil 
War  reprints  tliis  fine  tribute  to  Lincoln 
from  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  rival  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency :  "  Lincoln  is  the 
strong  man  of  his  party — full  of  wit,  facts, 
dates,  and  the  best  stump  speaker,  with  his 
droll  ways  and  dry  jokes,  in  the  West.  He 
is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd  ;  and  if  I  beat 
him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won." 

'^  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  I 
took  off  my  O.  D.  shirt,"  says  Lieutenant 
Puryear  in  his  thrilling  account  of  his 
escape  from  Germany  published  in  the 
^*  Atlantic  Montlilv."  Tiie  abbreviations 
suggest  the  need  of  a  glossary  of  war  con- 
tractions. O.  D.  means  "  olive  drab ;" 
M.  S.  £.,  also  recently  seen  in  print,  means, 
we  are  informed,  "Master  Signal  Elec- 
trician;" A.  W.  O.  L.,  "absent  without 
official  leave;';  N.  F.  O.  F.  W.,  "navy 
forces  operating  on  foreipi  waters; 
W.  A.  A.  C,  "  Woman'a  Auxiliary  Army 
Corps ;"  and  so  on. 

The  widow  was  bemoaning  her  loneliness 
to  the  vonng  vicar,  London  "  Answers  " 
says;  he  was  struggling  desperately  to 
escape  the  gathering  toils,  and  a  "  spooner- 
ism savea  him.  ^'  1  have  always  been  used 
to  having  a  man  about  the  house,"  the  lady 
said,  "  and  I  can't  get  used  to  the  quiet- 
ness." "Oh,  don't  worry,  don't  worry," 
nervously  responded  the  vicar ;  "  you 
know,  my  dear  lady,  the  wind  is  always 
tempered  to  tlie  lorn  sham." 

"  And  herein  it  is  that  I  take  upon  me 
to  make  such  a  bold  assertion  that  all  the 
world  are  mistaken  in  their  practice  about 
women ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  God 
Almighty  made  them  ...  so  glorious 
creatures  .  .  .  with  souls  capable  of  tlie 
same  accomplishments  with  men,  and  all 
to  be  only  stewai'ds  of  our  houses,  cooks, 
and  slaves."  This  advanced  doctrine,  which 
in  its  climax  sounds  somewhat  as  if  it  were 
uttered  in  a  present-day  convention,  was 
written,  as  is  noted  in  a  recent  book  on 
£nglish  literature,  some  two  hundred  years 
^g^9  ^y  Daniel  Defoe. 

Here  are  two  "  Tonics  and  Sedatives " 
from  the  "  Journal  of  tlie  American  Medi- 
cal Association :" 

"  Your  luncheons  are  always  so  success- 
ful, Mrs.  Penrhjm-Paget.  Do  tell  me  how 
you  select  your  menus  ?"  "  Oh,  you  see  the 
doctor  has  given  me  a  printe<l  list  of  things 
I  mustn't  eat,  and  I  choose  the  dishes 
from  that." 

**  A  coarse  expression  should  be  avoided  at  any 
cost/' 

Physician :  "  Well,  madam,  what  seems 
to  be  the  trouble  ?" 

^  Patient :  "  The  food,  doctor,  that  I  ate  for 
dinner  got  turned  around  and  did  not  know 
which  way  it  was  going,  until  it  suddenly 
found  itself  back  again  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance and  passed  out  in  great  confusion." 

A  dail^r  paper  satirizes  a  contemporary's 
**  enterprise 'with  this  reprint  of  its  sup- 
posed apology  for  a  report  of  the  death  of 
William  B.  Jones  while  that  gentleman 
still  alive: 
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Testerdfty  we  were  the  first  newspaper  to 
publish  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Jones.  To^y  we  are  the  first  to  deny  the  report. 
The  **  Momingr  Star  "  is  always  in  the  lead. 


''ill! 


iHBIilllllii ••'"•''iillilili 


Qateau  JaKE  JoUISE 

*' Pearl  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rackies" 

For  recreation  or  rest  that  Is.  wholly  different,  an  uplift  for  mind 
and  body,  a  delij^ht  to  the  eyt^  a  joy  to  the  senses — go  to 
CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  this  summen  **  Louise,"  a  jewel 
of  the  Lake,  compels  attention  by  its  Incomparable  loveliness^ 
wooded  slopes,  snow-crowned  peaka,  glaciera  and — flowers^  The 
Chateau  nestles  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Lake — tis  everv  wind^iw 
Jram€3  a  miUion  doUaf  pietar^.  Thrilling  mountain  aports 
and  pastimes.  Real  Alpine  climbmg^  to  equal  any  in  Switi^erland. 

Makm  rwrmroationm  matrt:^^     Season  Junm  I  fo  S^tpimmhrnr  J&. 

^rite  for  full  inf^rrnation^ 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadwfir,  New  York  140  3.  Cl«rk  St,  Cliic*«o 

or  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


The  Annual 

Out-of -Doors  Number 

of  The  Outlook 

will  be  the  issue  of  June  11,  1919. 
This  number  will  contain  several  special 
articles  on  out-of-doors  and  vaction  sub- 
jects,  as  well  as  beautiful  illustrations 
of  typical  American  scenery.  We  sug- 
gest the  use  of  advertising  space  in  this 
issue  by  Summer  Hotels  and  Camps, 
Tourist  Agencies,  and  Steamship  Lines. 
Kates  and  special  information  upcm 
reguest. 

Department  of  Claaaified  AdvertUing 
THE  OUTLOOK*  381  Fourth  At«i»«.  N«w  York 


QONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^   For  CoUtfes,  Paklic  and  PriTito  SckMk    '^ 

Send  35e  today  for  •  poMpud  "  HOME  CX>PY  ** 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  1S6  Fiftk  Avt..  Ntw  Twk 


Helping  the  Helpless 

In  Lower  New  York 

BY  LUCY  SEAMAN  BAINBRIDGE 

After  four  long  years  of  war  the  world  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  reconstruction  and 
up-boilding.  In  New  York  the  work  of 
redemption  and  moral  reconstruction  has 
been  going  on  quietly  but  steadily  for 
many  years,  as  these  true  stories  which 
Mrs.  laainbridge  has  written  out  of  her 
own    personal    experiences    will     testify. 

$1.2S  Nmt 
Fleming  R  ReTell  Co.,  New  York,  Puhlithmn 

|i|:ii!|;U]i!i|ii:i1iiiiii!,;i||||iiii,liiii:',|;.i;ii^^^ 
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Tomr3  mad  Trsrel 


Toon  and  Travel 


AflOBBier  sas!  oo  tbe 
Pcacefd  Ocean  to  the 


fliffffffft*  uwm  et. 


GOtoEUROPEorCALrPORlCIA 
at  MTEXPEN8KorelMwbere 

by  f oniiaif  a  aoMll  paitv  M  KMB  M  oooditioBft 
will  uOcm.  Baboock*!  BcaarmAV  Mid  Aazn- 
CAS  TocBcUJ?  0«n  8i^  Brooklyii.  Eit.  UMM. 


PAQFIC  NORTHWEST 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

ALASKA 

Toon  d«  Luxe  \my  during  June,  July 
•od  August,  yriaMaag  tM  th«  Mtnctiont 

of  the  Mklnight  Sun.  CalifoniS 
Iab  ftod  Ooloxado  Rocktoa,  etc 

JAPAN,  CHINA 

ImiiT Uf*  Jot  2S,  Jily  !• 

Booktote  on  Requeet 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 
EVERYWHERE 

Offlolal  Ajientt  for  AU  Iilnea 

Toun  WTMsged  for  Independent  TimTel 
BrerTwhere.  Pullman  and  Hotel 


wodattoo  leeeiTed  In  adnmoe. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

946  Bro»dw»7>  Now  York 

Boeton.  Pl^Uadelphia,  Chloego.  Los  An- 
■•lee.^an  FranoIeoOk  Montreal,  Toronto 


TOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

SEND  A  Sc  aTA«^  TO  THE 
BANCaOFT*    W€HRCCJrTCft« 

MASS^  Foa  coit^L^TE  mw- 

ERARV  or  NEW  ENCLANP^S 
HI8TORICAL  IHMNTE  OT  IV' 
TEREST  A  FAMOUS  BEAUTr 
SPOTS.   ADDRESS  DCrr.  O. 


JAPAN 
CHINA 

LimltMl  Partj  Smilfjuir 
SEPTEMBER  21,  191S 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Spring  and  Sownmor  1S20 

The  Battle6eld$  of  FnMc 

in  Iho  Summor  of  1S20 

R  W.  DUNNING   &  CO. 
6   BoAoon    St.*    Boeton,   JIaaa. 


Tours  and  Travel     >    Hotels  and  Resorts 


TBCsDOfi  be  miie  to  incfude 

EHtvci  rail  cofxi^ections  to 
the  CattkilLv  Bcfkiikities, 
A  JiroVidacki.  Ssratoga, 
Laic  Geof^e,  LaieCKim- 
plam,  Kkftgara  F^Ik  and  all 
poiEvti  Nc^rtk,  EsM  aad 

Kfv  Ys?rk  s^  AIdkiv  wxcpesd 
SEAyygQPgg  MAY  Z4fii 

Hudson  RlTer 
Day  Line 


E  E  I 


wEI. 


TacaliNTripttJapa 


LOUR  LODGE 

DIGBT.  HOVA  SCOTIA 


i^qwat.  Sul  Sn  Fiuowo  Jne  2»— 
mm  cari  J  Septenber.  Addves 

Uim  L.  L.  CARTER 
r»Hi  .SHk»L  61  K.  77diSi^  New  Yotk 


i&*     ehow  jt»d  ii  a  SSS?iS5S  et'iai  nl 

ecettecy,  ■■•  waBo  aBd  dit^ea. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


•"imM^  M  Pkftaaod  Taeatkni'* 

ftMid  or  cafl  at  ai^  of  tbeee 
^Anv  for  Prw  Alt  booklei, 
-5a*  Ideal  Tj       "        " 


FREE 


7»-itr»lM^V/roU/rwih,rMBTi,Hant.Trafet 
i>^.  a««^jC  ft  &w djir> avaj troiB hoae^aee 

/'M9iMu*%  ur  a«K9  tritinn  a  ftced  eapaaea. 
CAIIAMAB  EAIMMUL  BAILWATI 

h'jMt/n    Maae.  3M  Wertiingtwi  Street 

•  '.•;i»r/    '!.  M  W.  Adama  Street 

;>^.',t*   y.«-»i.  027  lUieetic  Binldinff 

'"  lu'.i    yiji.  4^  W.  Btiperior  Street 

.fi  iiu«»«V'^tM  m  Nicolicst  A^emie 

^^•.   v.,r,,    ir  X,        6H>  Woahrorth  BMr 
K,ru„y,„y   j/^  234  I*»rk  BoiidiK 

hi  iy,xn,   y.<.  a  1  Pierce  BoD^ 

tr   >u<  ,   ar>i.u  Cor.4tLitJackean 


TLE  HOUSE 

I>ll^tr7,  Vvrm  Scotia 
m  Cacadiaa  Beeotte 

M*^  Climate 
Gt>lf .  fi«tiii«.  tifjatiiiKt  *»«**«*"r 
Cuutiiu  tu*-  lj«Mt.         BookleL 


-■ '-rr^  NOVA  KCOTIA 

Looel«d  op  wooded  luU  overlookiuK  broad 
«-xpiMi«ir  of  water.    I<i«iiJ  upot  for  real  reet 


^vv^inii^  VI  wMtATi .  t\A^mt  sj^jv  lUT  real  reec 
iMid  tiKMiMUoti  au<l  ttj*-  *siJio}-meut  of  natural 
yuUiuoT  idv  <;ouif<>rt»bif  rv-rma  and  exoel- 
ieut  -iabk;.  KiiM-  trout  attd  dvei^-aea  flMh»Mr 
iitJU-«v»t*»r  lutd  aurf  Iwtiiiiii;.  JMi^t^ny  ta«t«ik' 
«ui     bvw<u4'  it.**  •»w*K»y  iuUa.  •«-«»». 

A.  W.  t>HAT>  ^Kl>.  Hubbarda.  Kora  Bootia. 


nmA  m  a  aia^ 

"fttSnISHED  COTTAGKS.  t«*  to 

t««h«  roeaa.  vHk  talk  aad  aB  i^iABKaeea- 


Fori 

AUBRET  BKOWX,  D«by, 


COaaECTICMT 

IF!!S^n,i[r?^^*^9^  Coon, 

JEAS  QOBDOX,  AJSy^MS^ST' 

THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  KOffarA,  Ittr^Soid  Oa^Oanu 

'-•'    '    " '^  iFiitiMia  Osaa^itte 

Tear.  A»  Uaalplaoe  for  yoar  aaasar^  MS. 

NORFOLK  INN 

I.  aU  Bkodeni  iumwumaS 
Ski.    HjBaTE.1 


THE  ARROWHEAD 

Aaiadatajtrf  ia    rt  i     i  T  »< 


tiaaeaadaBa .       _ 

Tw^  .M»»-.™»A  TREAT  L 

The  Arrowhead,  flhon  Itiarili.  1 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAI  N  E 


DRIFTWOOD 

DAIJLKT    IsLANt».   MAIitm 

«tiiEhly  XQo4  tabtei.  Cn^u  to  !>f  Dt^mbeT  25, 
^       *  Mm*..  A    JtrK    ilULUV^ER. 


Robin  hood  Inn  and  Cottages 

HA  1 1.1-:  V  ISIjAN  [>,  Mv.,  v,t\\  iipeit limi? 

lA.     BuUitti^i   jlohiiiiK,   aaMliiKf.     Kstr  rjrniliir, 


THE     HOMESTEAD 

BallcT  l^tnUfl,,  Mfkliii^ 
OjAfi  June   i%  ti.i  S«M>t-  I'll.   Air,  mrfTiv  %iid 

»p|»LtcA(iorii'  Uxotiuu  E.  HuHk,  Bummiu  NT.  J. 


THE    JilfINSO:N    an 4    Cottajf**, 
»t«d  on  bIsU  erfmnd  !&■  iiiK  €»#i.'0  B^y.    l^'Uli- 
Oka  teblfw  fiTah  milik:  eis>i*T  Inniltfy 


Knd  v^extmblsa  rmLiied  aii  tbe  rnriitkac^^-    For 
til  14  iigirtioyjUri  wldrf«4  H,  F  J^iIiiKhjii,  lYop, 


i^ m,m «««■  r^nM« rvA Albert  M tjulnw, 
l^U^AIll  W-Onag^eonctuji^lriiut.  room* 
onJj  ;  fcooii  br«rrl  ueu ;  Itne  vie v ;  iif»rch,  ait- 
ttEsitr^^iu.  For itifonBiHon AddtiM 

BELGRADE  LAKE 

CAMPS 

i^tilt.  !B»AH,  trc^ut.  MtlEikuii  fLihEng,  An  ideik\ 
f  riicti  D.  TTnnfing.  Belgriide  L<ik<i»»  M*_. 


It  Ba>'  ii**t»rt  Ke^iui^.   Im)..  eott^m^ 

Jul  oattkKfra-   Itit*^  iiii:nl'>rntr>, 

6.  B>  K^  O  W  LTu  N ,  1 J  ft  %  e-ri  ord,  Pft. 

fn  the  wooii^.  t'sFii^f;"'.  Ei-iliiiiLv  rt'-isEii-:    Tenu, 


YORK  CAMPS '  "ia  iSIVr^- 

LiM'itnr^fia    liuuii^   kKo,     Ptiia^  )«?  cabitiA 
vt  Hh  oiwrn  Area  ui<l  baCb*^  C^ntnl  okiinf- 

hur,     U;ithltr^,     AthlutT,      lUCPllattiD     ctlDlbui^. 
y  ....  ofit':  iiiilt<  (ruiEi  fttfri]>  fiirniAljift  freah 
■ '-iiilri*,     r^a.ii-t     li^'ultrv.    i-frt.irb'il    milk- 
i         jcL      J,  LKUIS  TOUK.   Prop. 

OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 

I  mm  fifiw  ready  lo  recei»!*  sk.pTilii-:4ticrirt  fi>r 
r..^r.l.  1?.  Mrs   I,».  W.  f  KliKJNS. 


SEBASCO  ESTATES  CO. 

SEBASCO   MAINE 

Oo  Cako  SK]r^oc»i>4#ite  PorUftndl,  M«, 

Clob    trttii    ixiQ(l«tTi    bitxiicalowi    and 

I  Vtat.  QCNUi.  V4V,    LNrirp    «m   A^tl    iaJte 


„_,_  I4ii«.  Qcwiui.  V*y,    D«*p  «m  *Litl   like 


FrEsh'  *^^  l€n^*i  mud  fninleu  vccptftblefl  our 
iraBcydtj  Ahit^j  Ab4rlt4?r  ftt».  FMm  f^-V^  ft 
di*T    1^^  ^  i^  wwJily .  Ai  relarefwea. 

;]r  Ei^^lAJI  H.  ItMEJUTf ,        WtLlilAJff  A.  Mius. 

ffpHE  OCEAX  HO  US  K,  YORK 
X  BfcACH,  ME*  U*UiiiK  fiotal  Fine 
^toatWEL  AUt^nrenlbncflA.  Ejtc«il€!iitcuuSri«, 
OoOiIcrrtmbllc    Rjid    hoinfllk<^.      Gr>lf,    t«rmiA, 

^•e^  f  I  pt  -  h  i  1.1  n-  El    H. « I  k  !*<  I    IV   J   SI  il  P30N . 

Hi  A8SAC  HU  SETTS 

CAPE  COD  pliJIs 

COTUIT,  MAgS. 

J,  lAtHltti;  wMllfttit   Ccrtt*e«i.    rd»*l 
lor »iuiiLiiier.  Owti  lEvdcoi.  N.C.  3lone. 

HAWTHORNE  INN 

0|if>n>i  ]it»T  30  lo  Ocn  I 

Dst  oc«ui  fnntC.     i;AI  to  |J4|  wevkly. 

If  Y«  Ar*  Firrd  of  N«i  F««]hit  Well 

Smt  KiiftUuil  1 1 1411 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

It  ftfTanJi*  all  0«f-  nmt^oft*  of  lioiua  wittitjiiit 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  artd  Coo/  tn  the  Berhhifta 

A    HOTEL  OP  DLSTlNCmOH 
OPK^Jft  JV^Z  U    ELEVATION  l,im  FBIT 

HOWE  k  TWOROGER,  Miuiferi 

ATTLEBORO  COTTAGE 

OAK    HLUFl>*,   MAS-^, 
«r>[MD«  lul  Wis^  111  JbLiJCi,  i:l4ia««  he^tft^ncib^r  2. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Leslie 

A  qnl«t,  coxy  llttlt^  lioaife  by  tJie  m«a 

OPENS  tTUNK  T,  IJJIS,    nil  V  ATE  BATHS, 
Deacriittive  lw;irjkJet. 


BEACH  HOUSE 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

Goili*r»'  8uiG«DCrr  f^rofliM 

Be«t  l^^»Lil«  wsihuru  cgum^  tu  IT,  3, 

Teiiiibw  ■urf  bAtlilti^p  He. 

No  Mjulariii.      >a  H*r  Fever      Ko  Hot  Dfty* 

Am«ariciui  Plaii  lloder^te  Ii&t«A 

MERWIN  J.  BULKLEY,  Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HtLLS,    MASSACHUSETTS 

THE   GREYLOCK 

At  th«  .Wwtera  tai  nE  tit  MeUwk  TnU 
NOW    OPEN 

Beinl  for  en.rij-  of 
**  Willliuait«t^'U  thv  Vdhky:^  B«nutAfii]  ^' 


The  Lafajctte  Lodge  and  Collages 

wo  ftTH  I NGTON ,     jVI  A  S<. 

A  ^rs^i"  a.iry  lioun^i  witki  Mtiai:  ihuli?,  ih.irtl'K'Fi,  tf]ef' 
trie  li^Utii.  oiirn  firuM,  nkiitujug  In  4  lUjiJ  i:<'ild 
wiiter  m  all  ro4>toin.  Al*:^  rinumB  with  jirivTieti 
bitth*.  Ill  th«i  Dprkahiri^  HlUn,  L^Htfct-t  hI*»'fa- 
t^un-  friijf ,  1^1(1116,  etc.   (  ii'nt'  /i>/  B\'x*ktri  fJ4 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


NKWFOtiNn    LAKE 

Brookside  Itm  and  Euiig:alQws 

Brlflff^WHti'i-,  N-  H*  Eicx^lkcit  ctii»iii«, 
BciOitiu!;,  [latUiEii^,  ri.<ifijij||[^  t«niiia.  etc-  H4£«i 
Uid  buokJet   Ilk  rt'ijiujut.   tf/T.  Yoirira,  Ptoft 


ALBAMONT 

In  tbe  Beaatiy  Pemigew asset  Vallef 

.4  gtnuifK  aid  time  New  England  Hotet 

uMih  ail  modern  con^fenkncc^ 

Tflbl#*  t^iiiitaifully  aupplleil  with   e«>rtitl**'l 

milk  and  rrakijui  from  mir  lier<l  of  tUuum^h- 

bt'p*!  OHemifyiT   poultry.    ^Kkr*,    >pj**'tatf}tJ* 

aiKl  h<»tri<*fl  from  fmr  o\ru  hmriti  of  L<H'NJai'r*M. 

Fi»r  I3.-M,kl*'t  iMj.l  Full  rikiiLK-ijUr^  write 

(  KARLKS  M«   lill>l>|^f<%  :Vfirr, 

4Ji>itJ!i.|>[ciii,  N^^w  UHinpNiilre 


<rOLi-\  i^niiiiift  iiitil  iiii.'iii4tj.i[i  i-jiiEjl^iii^. 
Fi'i.iinfHfnUi  Ajmiu^lI  Li4Wii  Tt^iiuiH  Tour- 
iiAtin-iit  for  M*?w  HLin^tiiiiJre  iMitf^  it^^l 
VVliJt«i  Mtd.  UhAtaiiii»riAtai%  bu«[ii«'iva  <A 
Viiit^^i  8tattta  National  (jkwn  Tennin 
A*MK-i«tiioii,  July  ^1  »iid  fnjlliminjf  nlaya. 
One  af  thi^  Ideal  Xuiir  UoteU 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE 

Crawford  Notch 

WHITE  MTS.,  N.  H. 

!*EASON\    JUSK    ^r»-0€T*    11 
Arldrfi«  B  A  H  K<  >  XH  O  T  P:  L  1'  <> , 

Cnwlftrd  Hov&e.  Crtwlord   NoUb.  S\  H. 


SWIFT  RIVER    INN 

Van  Hjn?  u  J I  a  1*"  a  >  .  N ,  1 1 .  I )  |ke  ii  J  ii  n  v  3 
L2Citi  fcut  hi^lk.  Trout  A*hiii£,  batliliLg,  t4<n- 
liia.  moiuitaiD  cUmhing.  For  ijartlcularB,  ail^ 
df  H4N1    LOl '  IS  E  it.  CtUi  fj ,  Con  way .  > ,  H. 


N EW    JERSEY 


Holel  Thedford  V^'^^^^Ji^ 

Sitiiiit^i  iH^r  thi"  ^^f!An  ojul  ih^i;«'iiAihlt»  to  ilII 
pojritii  of  iiitj^rvrtt.    Firnl  claf>4  Family  Hole). 

StHH<-]Jl.J     JUttt-Mit  It'll     t4i    tAb]*'-      IkMjlltW.      Hf^JHil. 

brf^y  fiJLttfl..   HAHHV    1>L  FFlKUJ,  Fns^ 


The 


ENGLCSIDE 

JB«ach  Hav«a 
N.J. 

UptQS  June  SQ*  Thfi  boat  iTOnubiiiaiion  of 
Muuiliore  fmi^urMi  on  die  rjnutt.  Match k^a  i>ay 
fomaibn^r  and  Helihii?,  perfrt't  bffiK'h  and  bat  li- 
Sitg.  Five  U«nn4«  cOTirt*,  The>  £n}<^l&fLd»  hm  a\} 
thQ  u^odarti  LViiiv-miiHH't^j  tifivat^  TuithM  with 
«6a  and  freah  wntur.  Booklet.  H.  K.  Hni^li^,  Mi^t, 

8UHK     HKUKF     FHOM     HAV    FFVER 


N  EW    YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31  At  Str«et  Sl  FiMh  Avenae 
N«w  York 

C9isbin«a  vrarf  coav«tti«iiiefl  Rbd  tiDiik« 
eomlott,  knd  coq]id#di1«  itaetf  lo  p*oplc  ol 
T^fin6ity«iiH  wiiliine  to  live  on  Ammnam  Plan 
uirl  b«  witliLu  «ur  f^cii  Of  Jiocial  Md  dr*- 
oialic  eanti^ri. 

liooni  4nd  Ijatii  f  I.IMi  fmr  day  Wiitb  tueaii,  or 
§7,50  p«f  (iay  witiioitt  [Df«li, 

tDitatral^xl  B^iolilvt  elaclly  asiit  unon 
fi*|iiMt.  JOHN  P.  TUUiUiS, 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  T.  T9^,  C.  A, 
14  East  16th  St,  New  York 

A  .hooMUka    liotal    for    mU^ 


ble 

rant  open 


Single  rooms  $1.00  per  night.  I><m- 
■  Ooede)  $1.40  jper  night.  RertMi- 
I  to  all  women.  Send  for  circular. 


HOTEL  JUDSON  '?„J'K»lSr 

adMning  Jitdno  Memorial  Ghurch.  Roome 
wiUi  and  withoatjbath.  Bates  fiM  per  day, 


Special  rates  for  two 

or  more.  Location  very  csntraL  Convenient 
to  aU  elerated  and  street  car  Unee. 


NEW  YORK 


For  All 
Lovers 
qfthe 
Open  Air 


Back  Lo^ 
Camp 

INDIAN  LAKE 

The  Adirondacks 

If  Tou  want  to  take  your  vacation  hi  the 
woods,  to  spend  your  days  on  lakes,  inlets, 
and  trails,  and  your  eremn^  and  nights  by 


the  camp-fire,  to  fish,  study  6lrds  and  _  _  _  _^ 
and  climb  mountains,  to  hare  the  company  oi 
enthusiastic  campers,  and  the  guidance  of  a 
family  who  are  experts  in  wilderness  outing, 
send  for  the  booklet  on  the  **Back  Log 
Idea."    Tbokab  K.  Bbowx,  Westtown,  Pla. 


HUNTERS'  HOME 

In  the  Adirondack  Honntaina 

A  healthful,  homelike  reeort  in  the  midst 
of  picturesqu^  wooded  mountains  at  altitude 
ofl,060feet.  Trout  streams  and  lakes  in  ridn- 


ity.    On  the  great  iiiteiustiieiaKraaiTBiViBi 
road,  6X  milee  from  Elisabethtown,  N.  Y.   ^ 


fine  place  to  locate  for  motoring  thionm 
the  Adirondacks.  LiTery  in  connection  wuh 
house.  Special  xatee  for  families.  Open  May  L 


JAMES  8PKNCER  LAVEBTT 
KlUabethtown.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  Includes  500  acres  of  wild- 
eet  Adirondack  Mountahis.  Hunting,  fismng, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Trampe  to  surrounding  mountain  peaks,  lAke 
Oeoige  and  Lake  Champlain.  Dancing.  Sz- 
oellent  meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
tents  $li,  $18  and  up.  Prirate  parties  entirely 
isolated.  Referenoea  required.  Manager, 
BOYDKN  BARBER,  Clemons,  W.  yT^ 


ADIRONDACKS 

INTERBROOK  LODOB  and  COTTAGES 
Keene  Valley,  N.  T« 

On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marey.  yerr  heart  of 
Mts.  lUnstrated  booklet  giT&g  deecription 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  r»- 
queet.  $15  and  $18  a  week.      3.  B.  LUCK. 


RAINBOW  LAKE,  Adirondack 
Mts.  A  few  more  refined  people  may 
obtain  accommodations  at  the  Clark- 
Wardner  Can&pa  at  moderate  rates.  Bz- 
oellent  plain  tabJe.  AU  the  joys  of  camp  Ufe. 
BasUy  accessible.  Housekeemng  campe. Ar  '- 
to  Mrs.  Chas.  Wardner,  Rafibow  LaK 


18  Cotta^ea 
Altitode  lj571  ft    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest  Write  for  folder  and  particukus. 
C.  Fbntox  Pabkxb,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


GOLDTHWAITE  INN 

On  Cbreat  South  Bay.  Bellport.  I..  I. 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming  Fluiily  Reeort. 
Table  supplied  from  own  farm.  Sports  sail- 
ing,  fishing,  ocean  bathing,  golf,  tennis. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Blue  Mountain  Lake*  N.  T. 


Now  open.  High  eleTation.BeMitiful  mountain 

lake  scenery.  Boating,  ,.  __:*-„. 

etc.  ninatrated  biiokletM.  T.  Merwin,  Prop. 


and] 


,  fishing,  autoing. 


HotelChamplain 

Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 

On  Lake  Champlain 

fJIGHEST  point  on  lake-Hiwnww| 
A  *  — every  room  a  Iront  room  800 
acres  tennii — 16-hole  foK  ooune — coo- 
crele  gange — boating,  balkinc.  fiiliinc, 
highways  in  aldireclians.  Exod- 


ment  Mr.  J.  P.  C(cevcs,  of  Florida  EsM 
CoeslHoIek   Booklet  on  leqneit 

Hew  Fork  Booking  Office, 
243  Fifih  Avenue 


THE  HOTEL  WUIARD 

Rocklmnt  on  Lake  George,  N.  T. 

A  Select  FamUy  Hotel 


NEW    YORK 


Come  to  Camp  Sacanda^i  s2?a«?imSa 

A  oijiip  for  tho  kii'i»n»  of  tJ:i«  <HjtH:>f-4oQn. 
Hfif^TicxI  lurrouniihiiFH..  {>«:iod  t^bki,  L^rge 
iH'big'tijaiL  Cottagea  and  tanta  for  «le«!nlti£. 
Jk!«ts  ftttd  caooet.  filack  basi  ftiliini;  H  Lkea 
into  the  woods.  KlgliU  arotuid  thu  caiim^^re. 
EverTthinK  comfoTtabli!  aiid  hinirii^like'.  Fold^T 
Ami  t^rtn^ijihjn  aprjlicmtiion-  Aildri«i9€ii4A.  T 
Mi>-ER,  Lakb  F'lrNMwnL  H ami] ton  Ct>-,  .S!,  Y. 


HO  W  would  you  like  to  lire  for  2  or  S  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  liotel,  on  a  atrip  of  knd 

VIRTUALLT  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  nel^bors  and  all 
of  the  oouTeniencee  ofbome.  Wbereitbe  breese 
seldom  stope  blowing ;  where  boattec,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  ana  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.  Do  yon  know  that 

POINT  0'WOODS,L.L 

onIn^r>OiPini?-iff.Mii?ri.-w  T.;.|-1c,  l-  i-urh  R  place? 
Dimi  b^BJfM  la  C  W.  NASH,  Siit,  f*aial  0"  W<>wk  L  L 

^>an$et  l^..amp    i*»,*«,*ftnd  Teiita 

MLPil!>m  lJiipfoveit.i**iita.  VV  riu>  liir  IkktI*  M-  and 

rt'ferf  mi".  Ti,  lu-nnttf.  RiiqiiPU**  IjUifti  N.  Y* 

Sonth  worth  Vlllii,  In  tJi«  HivHtierlwid  of 
iH'k'rttui  Co.  l,i9.Mifi.  Pli'vadoti.  Hotcelik<% 

reatfii],  i  oiufurtAbl**,  Kin?ll^nt  table.  Freoli 
diilry  iinxlint-i  aijri  vi%^rHab1«L  ChartaLqE 
HiiTkH  rtiS'i  ^!ruM"^.  Uolf,  t^tinjiA,  cTfmiiK.   Ao* 

V.    II    S-Mi:li'A..rtfL.  ri..i..,  Tr.-iLit  rn^'Jc,  N.  Y. 


NEW   GRANT   HOUSE 

:  Stamford,  X.  T.,  in-the-Catakilla 

Famous  for  its  cuisine,  select  cU 
homeatmosnT         «  -        — 
Orchestra,  r 
dlehorsee. 


THE  PINES 

Windham,  Greene  Co,,  K.  Y. 

Mth 


Paramount  photo  phijrs.  Rooms  with  bath, 
electric  lighte.  Outdoor  "  ^' 

jnsets.   Terms  $15  up. 

ittustrated  booklet  W.  J.  80PER  A  i 


Open  flrea^  *^'^^^l!l^^.,!^'^<''(^l>*^^: 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FORT  BEDFORD  INN 

On    Lincoln    Hichwaj 
BEDFORD,  PBNN. 

HBW  iSiy^^  ^^LSOWABLK 

Glen  Garriff,  Bit  Pocono.  Pa* 

Special  xatee  for  June  and  Beptemoer. 
SUSAN  T.  CARSWEUT^ 


RHODE    ISLAND 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 

Block  bland,  Rhode  bland 

C  C  BALL.  Proprietor 


JamestowiL  Nanragansett  Baj 

Oppodte  Newport  R.  I. 
Thomdyfce  Hotel  opens  June  L    Fur- 
d  with  all  improve- 
HORQAM,  Pi^. 


VERMONT 


CHBSTBB,TT.  " The  Maplea."  Delight, 
lul  summer  home.  Cli      "  *   ' 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  b 

piassa,  croquet,  fine  roads. 

Refs.  exchanged.  The  MnsM  SAaesAirr. 


(ul  summer  home.  CheerfiiL  laige.  airy 

hot  and  oold;  bread 

croquet,  fine  roads.  Tenns  reasonable. 


HITCHCOCK  FARM 

An  old-fashioned  farm  with  modem  improre- 
ments;  beautiful  scenery,  good  roads,  good 
table.  $10  to  $15.       Box  115^  Pittsfoid,  Vt 


••The  Dorms,''  'Pooltney,  Vt 


Three  modem  buildings  with  all  improre- 
ments,  kMsated  tn  beauuful  Tillage  in  Green 
Mts.  Fresh  mOk,  f  mita,  and  Tegetables  from 


farm.  AttractiTe  walks  and  driree.  Mountain 
climbing.  Box  O,  Poultney,  Vt 


WYOMING 


OUTDOORS  WITH  COMFORT 

Trapper  Lodge — Wyomiiig 

Sixteen  BarOne  aM)  Stock  Ranch  fai  the 
beautiful  Big  Hom  Mountains.  An  attractiTO 
for  ren  and  recreation.  Superior  table; 


feet  water;  good  saddle  horses.  Camping 
^.^ ;  trout  fishing,  etc.  Address 
W.  H.  Wtmav  a  Sous,  Shell  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 


perfec 
tripe; 


Board   Wanted 


Van  ted ,  board  for  summer  months  for  lady 
«*  tubercularly  inclined,  but  able  to  care  for 
self.  Sunny  room,  wholesome  food  necessary 
to  condition.    Moderate  price.   fl31,  Outlook 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


Health  Resorts 


Mn.  FonT*  Hom  for  TUBERCULOUS 

PATIKNTS.    Prtmtebotlu  and  Bleeping 


WILKIN  »0N  HOUBK,  liberty.  N.  Y. 


IDYLEASE  INN 

Newfoundland,  New  Jersey 

A  Quiet,  restful  health  resort  among  the  hiUa 
of  norUiem  New  Jeraev.  Large  many  porch ; 
dry,  exliilaratliig  air.  A 11  forms  of  hydrother- 
apy nod  massage  under  medical  supervision. 
BiBliering  that  there  is  a  cunble  pliysioal  basis 
for  most  dironic  ailments,  we  seek  the  under- 
lying cause  through  a  soientillc  study  of  each 
individual  case.   Booklet  sent  on  application. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  ohronic,  nervous,  and 


I  patients.  AlwelderlT  people  requiring 

oara.  UMetS.  Reeves,  M.D.,M!BlrtMe,Msss. 


UNDEN|T^,iJ3:it:{;ii»" 


^Iai 


Deylestowa.  Pa.  (^.n  histltution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialised  trsat- 
lid.  *'~        ~     *    *■ 


uieut  of  the  hivali^  Massage,  Electricity, 
Hydrottierapy.     Applyfor  circular  to 

ItOBBBT  LlPrillCOTT  W  ALTBB.  M.D. 

(Uile  of  The  Walter  Banitarium) 


Av^LifUiients 


w 


ANTEU-Apwtintfnt  Ui  NVst  Tork  City 


uoiitAiMiii^'  flitllli«;''rTX''tn,  ("r  wfU'lin.  rjinnig. 
rtjoiUn  Intcliyii,  Ii**j  tiMtoninjt  v^  ■         ud 

uMid't)  ri.N:i'i]i.  A Iai I  lit  aainfi  hw U\.'  snt 

(xjtit^Mttitf  iLttiuK-roou^.  ur  t-i*>.  ■  3m 

wftii  iMiMi.    I^x-iiticm  iKTftliTabi^    i    die 

usual   lLM9nt«ii   i^aili*,   wnjetliiii^j  nrit    u'-M-illy 
rented,  if  iHW*Rtle^,  kiiJ  preff  mblv  \\>a  !■«  iv*t» 


iit^usfr  alt«iwi  for  «iicU  tnmi 
of  (trwuwich  Vil]JM£«  ii«^i 


?Jiit.Lii3|:  jujiith 


VillJME^  n«^i  be  aubmitt^-^j  nor 
ity-iWMOiKll^t.    AfJdniW  <  ]i.irlea 


Portland,  Me.  Furnished  apartment, 
June-Ootober,  three  rooms,  bath,  kitch- 
en^te,  balcony,  extensive  harbor  view,  top 
floor,  adults  only.  References  required.  M.  8. 
Brown,  Btateway  Apartment  (S,  Portland,Me. 


Vmr  Hmmk    Inl*  An*    Airy  Furnlshed 
rer  nen,  JOiy-AUS-       Apartment 

7  rooms,  bath,  sleeping  nordi.  Hill  section. 
Mrs.  lTr.  C,  »  Randolph  Bt.,  Passaic,  K.  J. 


APARTMENT,  folly  famished, 
at  ISO  Weat  S7th  St.,  to  rent  ontii 


October,  191A,  or  unttf  October,  lUO.  Sittibg. 
room,  bedroonuL  bath,  and  kitchenette.  Bea- 
taurant  in  building.  Apply  ROULAND. 


New  York,  Rivenide  District.  Biz  bean, 
tiful  airy  top  floor  rooms,  handsomely 
furnished,  June-October.  $12^  Write  Co- 
lumbia  ProJeesor,  Apt.  808,  W  Ciaremont  Ave. 


Real  Estate 


OONNEOTIOUT 


FOR  SAL#E«  Bnmmer  Home 
in  GUILFORD.  CONN.  Cost  over 
g50,0U0.  Can  be  bought  for  less  than  half.  Ad- 
drees  Owner,  1821 16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR   RENT-FVRNISHKD 

"TfceSiiiiiac$,''Wasluiigton,CL?~'^*^  ^ 


^southern 
slope;  extended  view  down  abeautif  ul  wooded 
vaDey.  13  rooms,  upstairs  sitting-room.  7  acres, 
garage,  town  water,  reasonable  rent.  Address 
OIBSON,  Room  ag.  W  Wall  Bt.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MA88AOHU8ETT8 


MANOMET.     PLYMOUTH.    MASS. 

a^ore  <»g^«  (Hf?l!^'<4  ^>  ^.  P'  'P'  ■^«- 


3  lkhta,hot  and  cold  water,con- 
venienoes,  open  meplaces.  Terms  moderate. 
Wm.H.Hawley,Room  16,  State  House,Boston. 

NANTUCKET,  MASS.  Fnrnlahed 
Cottafce.  Ocean  front.  6  large  rooms, 
Ireplaoe.  Fine  Jwthing.  $200  i 


piaiza,  flieplaoe.  Fine 
Inai     "    " 


iquire Room  1U06,  20 ETSythBt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

MAINE 

For^  Rent— Blue  Hill,  Maine 

►DOE,    12   rooms.    8 
and  attractively  fnr- 


LARKSPUR   Z,( 

baths,  fully  equippe -,^-««.,^.,  »„^ 

nished.    Further  information  given  by  ttie 
Misses  Owen,  214  B.  Iftth  Bt.,  PhfladelphJa,  Pa. 

IkwAbiy  Harhwr  Me  |ff„«^i'J&5S2: 

10  rooms,  all  modem  improvements. 
G.  Lyman  Bnow,  U4  Federal  St.,  Boston,Msss. 


Caatlne.  Me.  Bungalow,  4  rooms,  bath, 
Idtchenette,  suitable  for  8.  Table  board 
near.  Rent  «75.  Golf .  Address  Mrs.  Twtoing, 
The  Coulter  Inn,  Qermantown.  Philadelphia! 

OjyET.   Fortunes    Rocks.   Me. 

NEW  COTTAGK.  ft  bedrooms  and  batli. 

Modern  conveniences.  Furnished  throughout. 

Miss  BBTHBR  W.  SMITH.  Audover,  Mms! 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  AND 
LAKE  FOR  SALE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  wooded  tract  of  75 
aerei  including  the  entire  ahore 
line  of  beautiful  Lake  Appalachee,  and 
2,000  feet  of  frontage  on  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  is  offered 
for  sale.  Lake  Appakuihee  Uee  KH)  feet 
above  sea  level  and  only  3M  feet  from  Uie 
Athmtic  Ocean,  and  is  stocked  with  Black 
Bass.  The  private  Ocean  pier  Is  stopirfug 
point  for  steamers.  Now  used  as  exclu* 
dve  Oamp  for  few  famillea.  Equipped 
with  central  dinhighall,  kitchen,  2  baths, 
frame  cabins,  Kenyon  bungalows  and 
tents  to  accommodate  40  people.  City 
water,  sewer.  One  mile  froth  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Blaine,  and  h  mile  from  BayvUle, 
Maine.  Motor  boat  on  ocean  and  canoes 
and  boats  on  kke.  Electric  light  and 
telephone  on  property.  Unique  wooded 
setting.  Private  road,  spnng-fed  private 
lake  make  this  an  ideal  site  for  unusual 
Country  Estate,  Club  or  Summer  Hotel 
site.  Combination  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
cannot  be  duplicated  on  Atlantic  Coast 
For  sale  or  rent  fay  owner.  Addreat 

EDWIN  O.  GROVER 
1922  CsJumet  ATeaue,  Chicago,  Ills. 


To  Let  for  S«uon  HS^fSSS^ 

tage,<iao.  AtSqglrrcl  lale,  Maine. 


MARYLAND 


FOR  RENT,  FURNISHED,  North 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Beaul&ul  and  kistoric 
hoUow-tiled  house  standing  on  own  grounds, 
29  minutes  by  automobile  from  U.  8.  'neasury. 
For  further  particulars  apply  628,  Outlook. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  WfNNEPESAVKEE,WoIf». 
boro,  N.  H.  Bummer  home  cottage,  two 
floor  garage,  boathouse.  boats,  canoe,  sandy 
beach,  laundry,  two  toilets,  batli,  electricity. 
X^one;  oompletely  furnished:  tennis,  golf 

*  " Owner  Rev.  J.  A.  Hlggons,  Phitak 

Launch  for  sale  on  Lake  Bunapee. 


clubs  near, 
delphia,  Pa. 


NEW    YORK   OITY 


Remodeled  Colonial  Apartment 
near  subway,  theaters,  business  district. 
Phyddan^s  ofBoe  suite,  own  apartment, 
garage,  and  S  income-producing  apartments. 
117,000.    66  8.  Ojcloid  St,  Broddyn, 


AHRAaiYE  STUCCO 


TWO  fa: 


UjY,  Fourteen    Room 

_  welllnK.  Nice  residential  section,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water  heat, 
gas,  etc.  Plot  AOx  100.  Garages.  Price  t»,500. 
Full  particulars  from  owner,  9,813,  Outlook. 


NEW    YORK 


TORFNT  r^O  ADIRONDACK 
RLHl  CAMPS  on  beautiful 
Indian  Lake.  Inquire  of  WALTER  L. 
BERVET,  851  West  114th  St..  New  York. 


FOR  RENT  or  FOR  SAXE  at 

Saranac  Lake,  Paul  Smiths, 
Lake  Placid 

in  fkct,  in  any  part  of  the  Adirondacks.  T^ 

us  the  aise  and  location  you  desire.  Address 

W.  F.  ROBERTS.  Real  Estate  OfBee, 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Attractive  Cottage 

Newly  fnrnlahed,  located  in  the 
beautiful  CataklU  Mountain  Parka 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  electric  light.  Golf,  tennis, 
wonderful  riew ;  Park  restrictions ;  near  Twi- 
light Park  Inn,  short  walk  from  Hahies  Falls 
Station.  Rent  f»0  for  season.  Address  P.  B. 
Bromfleld,  Owner,  45  W.  »4th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


To  Let  Fa^ff!»U  In  The  Catskills 

Furnished.   Rent  eighty  dollars  for  sum- 
mer.  WiU  seU.  G.  F.  Prrra.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  CH  AMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines  for  rent  fur- 
nished. Finest  section  ofnake.Maguiflceut  lakfe 
and  mountain  view  from  porch.  Hand  beach 
for  children.  For  floor  plan  and  photographs 
address  C.  H.  EA8T0N,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK 


""SlaRfiVir  LAKE  GEORGE 

ARC  ADT-U  rooms,  9  baths,  motor  boat, 
rpwboau.  Ideal  spot  (or  chikiren.  PKT£R 
PAN  COTT AO£-8  rooms,  2  baths,  sleep- 
Ing-porclies,  bathing  beach,  rowboat.  Tliese 
houses  are  on  a  beautifully  sitiut6d  woodland 
estate  with  H  mile  wateMrout,  one  mile  north 
of  Hulett^s  landhig.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  MWest  56th  St.,  New  York. 


Cottagrea  for  rent  on  Lake  Oeorjre. 
Goil,teunis.boatmgjbathiug.  fisliiug.  h  nr- 
nished  complete.  Near  Glenbumie  Inn.  E.  B. 
Waltom,  61enbumie-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Sacrifice  sale  estate  propertv. 
Hherman  mansion, Sidney,  N.  Y. 
Windham  Park  Place  in  the  Cata- 
killa.  Excellent  for  residence,  sanitarium 
or  boardhig.  ^lieeler  &  MabeyJEidney,  N.  Y. 


PENi«8YLVAi«IA 


FOR  RENT 

)j:in;p  ""yl|.jilBJ]Ti<«d  iCiOttiig^  OTei'lm.tkiMi^ 
beaijiitnl  Ejii.iijutlAUi  i»cpiw?ry  uid  pott  n-JujiArt 
at  Ii  H^  ri  H 1  Al  HLUor  4ii  iwWA  mni  c(»tti)^»  txiluiiT  >, 
oni*  Mt'i  vi  tjifctf  udl^  rmui  Poc^iiio  SummU 
stKN.  11  i.]s  thv  R  L,  &  W.  R.  Ht  o«w  htiudmi 
mil' -I  i  I- I3L  Nf*irt  \\\vk  C'OmiilmUiW  fiiTuMifni 
to  '  1^111'^,  ii'xofpt  tsbleaud  bed  liiii"^!. 

Li  uin^  rut>m&.|iorcrheiiJUi4lkih  iivd, 

Se  .  I  ^  Wlroguu  t four  with  run i l n n: 

win  iv,.»  hltnMtinM:  poTrbaa,  tiiree  bstljia  mnd 
twr<  Hjiowern.  niiji  mitAdM'  tooam  mm\  b*tKi. 
Ch;<<iiFt<^iiir>  nyr,m  and  bath,  Oaiwt  for  ti*o 
cajH    Ilin*  flprlikii  Wftt«r.  ele(<:triD  UgliU,  tcl*^ 

nil     US',    hot  WSt*T    hpAtHlll^    B^Wtfll],    nv«i    OIMMI 

flo<i"luc«i*  tnaik  filvTainr  uid  lAUiidr^'.    Fur 

furl  Invr  mrtirulAnt  npplv  to 

El  J  MIS  A.  Hi    -r  _    V,.:  .  j%Kuuo  Manor,  r*. 


VERMONT 


For  rent— Modem  7-room  cottage  on  Uke, 
Greensboro,  Vt.  GoK,  tennis,canoeing,  ga- 
rage;hiidhsJ|titude,  no  mosquitoes.  Address 
Mas.  DAWSON,  OOMomingside Drive,  N.  Y. 


VIRQI NIA 


NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VIRGINU 

FOR  SALE 

ATTRACTIVE   COUNTRY  PUCE 

in  the  mountains  of  Tirginia,  located  2  miles 
from  the  Natural  Bridge  and  ZH  miles  from 
R.R.  station  with  two  railroads,  only  a  night's 
run  from  New  York.  Two  story  bnck  house 
with  wide  porches,  bearing  ordwrd,  beautiful 
view.  Macadam  road.  Forparticukvsapvtly  to 
H.  B.  Baker,  106  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond, Va. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MANUSCRIPTS  copied  by  expert.  6,964, 
Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Profegslonal  Situation* 

WANTED— Phirsidan,  also  councilors,  for 
boys'  camp,  Maine.  Box  79,  Station  L,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Busin«gs  Situations 

RAILWAY  traffic  faisnector.  fllO  a  month 
to  start  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
montlis'  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  nermanent  position.  Write  for 
booklet  CM27  SUndard  Bushiess  TnOning 
Institute,  Buifalo.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Active  woman  of  mature  age 
for  position  as  suiMriutendent  of  Protestant 
home.  Sixty  inmates  with  incurable  hiflruii- 
tles  are  cared  for.  Man  and  wife  or  mother 
and  grown  daughter  eligible.  Applicant  must 
furnish  references  as  to  nursfatg  experience, 
executive  ability,  character.  State  age.  6,M4, 
Outlook. 

HEAD  WORKER  wanted  for  small  VACA- 
TION HOUSE  on  Longlskuid  for  July  aitd 
August.    6,960,  Outhx>k. 

Companions  aaJ  Domestio  Helpers 

WANTED- Young  woman— 18  to  24— as 
waitress  in  out-of-town  tea-room  for  summer 
months.  6,AW,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Assistant  housekeeper  for 
boys'  boarding  school.  Must  be  efficient  and 
practicaL  6,956,  Outkiok. 

WANTED  —  Matron  for  Englewood  Day 
Nursery.  Please  give  references,  age,  qnaliii- 
cations,  and  sahiry  expected.  Apply  to  Dny 
Ntursery  Committee,  42  Sherwood  Place, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

DIETITIAN  cook.  Lady  desires  to  employ 
dietitian  as  practical  cook.  Kitchen  maid 
provided.  Position  equivalent  of  trahted 
nurse.   6,966,  Outlook. 

WANTED— An 'outdoor,  sportrloving  girl 
knowing  sometliing  of  music  and  secretarial 
work  to  go  to  the  country  with  some  girls 
from  eight  up.    6,987,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

IF  available  for  teaching  position  any- 
where ill  United  States  or  foreign  countries, 
write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  BuiJdmg,  Chicago. 

GOVERNESSES,  cafeteria  managers, 
dietitians,  matrons,  housekeepers.  MiM 
Ricliards,  Box  5,  East  Side  Station,  Provi- 
deuce,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  scliools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulaurs.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Professional  Situations 
WANTED— The  principalship  «4  mn  t»r 
demlc  school  or  to  purchase  an  iutereait  Ui 
school  for  girls.  6,976,  Outkiok. 

Business  Situations 
^953UiR8„  J?^      FLORIDA      CITRUS 
GROVES.   If  dissatisfied  with  your  boklins 
or  with  management  addieas  6^,  Oauook. 

COIXEGE  woman,  knowing  bosinefla  Enc- 
nsh,  wishes  summer  position  in  office,  fiuwe. 
Outlook. 

WOMAN  wishes  work  on  farm,  prefenhlv 
under  another  woman.  No  experience.  Kh- 
eieuoes.  6,975,  Outtook. 

CANADIAN,  k»dy,,  expert  iteDoerapher 
and  typist,, college  education,  hiitiMlve  and 
executive  ah  lity,  desires  respondble,  ^ree- 
able  oocupation  as  private  secrvt&ry,  com- 
panion, and  would  assist  in  home  mauairtr 
ment.    6,964,  OuUook.  ^^ 

Companions  aad  Domeetic  Helpers 

NEEDED— Position  as  traveling  ooisimuuou 
by  eduotted  young  woman  accostomed  u» 
reaponsibiUty.  6,9^  Outkwk. 

A  woman  of  refinement  would  Bke  caie  iif 
gentleman's  home.  Capable  of  taking  euti-f 
chMge.  Best  of  references  furnished.  «.-♦*£., 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  faMly  win  travel  toNoith  as  eom^ 
paoion.    6,966,  Outkxxk. 

YOUNG  woman,  school,  tea-room,  aad  fam 
experience,  would  like  summer  poeition  m 
caterer,  managing  housekeeper,  or  oou|iau- 
UM^hcmsekeeper  where  servants  a^  k*pi. 
6,9ft5.  Outlook, 

YOUNG  wonum,  ooHege  graduate.  h«li 
school  tescher,  desires  nositiou  as  c^ompauiou 
or  secretary  (typist).  VouM  travel.  «,»«, 
Outlook. 


6,942,  Outlook. 

TRAINED  dietitian  wants  MMritkm  hi  pri- 
vate school  or  college.  6,9lii»,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  rvflnement,  ex- 
cellent references,  fond  of  young  peupii, 
i??^J^^^.»*  CHAPERONWToi:- 
PANION.  Wouki  travel  or  chaperon  cami'- 
Ing  party.  6^971,  OuUook.      ^^  * 

CpLLEGE  woman,  trained  dietitian,  bons«- 
hold  or  uistitution  manager,  dedbrea  i 
position.  6,97-i,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  war  worker  c .^  «,^„ 

position  as  chaperon  or  hostess  in  BomoMT 
hote^  Cultured,  tactful,  good  mixer,  experi- 
enced dancer.  Best  references.  RfmatmsMft 
salary.  &979,  Outkwk. 

CAPABLE  woman  wishes  to  travelns  chap- 
eron or  ooinpauiou.  References  exuhang^^x. 
6,977,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Qovernesees 

LADY  of  eduoation  and  reAnement  heod 
FreiM:h  teacher  hi  leMlh^  school,  dealres  pusi- 
tiou  in  good  family  for  French  oonversatiotL. 
readtog,  and  lessons  fai  pronnndatiou,  for  c-n- 
Iienses  and  small  remunentiou  fur  thrc:^ 
summer  months,  middle  of  June  to  bilddic 
of  September.    6,961.  Outlook. 

FRENCH  TEACHER  deaires  aitoallan  in 


American  family  as  preceptor.   Count  J.  P. 

De  TaUiac,  French  Arofes»      -- 

Whisted.  Conn. 
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TUTOR  will  take  bojrs  throogh  Fkr  W#*t 
thie  summer.  6,96&,  Outlook. 

TEACHER,  experienced,  English,  dn^ 
matics.  t^yslcal  education,  desires  poaitiou. 
6,»6»,  Outlook-  *^ 

KINDERGARTNER  wishes  nwitisn  an 
governess  for  summer  montJis.  Sevan  years 
experience.  6,912,  Outlooic 

VAS8AR  woman  tutor.  English,  historr. 
Latin,  pianist,  wishes  position  June  to  Oct<)- 
ber.  6,686,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  and  companion.  Studcait  VuU 
versity  of  Virginia,  good  coach,  expert  svilj- 
mer  and  diver,  also  tennis  Phiyer,  wUl  tak» 
cliarge  of  one  or  more  boys  for  tlte  vaoaiou. 
Salary  must  be  HberaL  Kef erenoea  ^veiaod 
required.  6,974,  Outlook.  /^ 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  college  i^fadr.- 
ate,  refined  youn?  Canadian,  wishes  postnii 
as  governess,  secretary,  or  companion.  tL^f, 
Outlook.  ^ 

GRADUATE  NURSE  children's  hoqiltal, 
governess  before  taking  np  training,  deatr^^ 
position,  full  charge  of  nursery  or  ohe  chiki 
needhag  special  care.  Willing  to  travel.  Sevro 
years'  reference  from  last  poaitiou.  SaliaiT 
|»  wesJdy.  6,976,  OuUook. 

WANTED  —Out  of  town  position  as  ttUrr, 
secretary,  or  companion  by  young  man  oi 
college  training  and  five  yeara*  p««4#cal 
experience.    6,960,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  kindergartner,  Scont  caplSin. 
camp  councilor,  exi>erienoed  teacher  bae^ 
ketry,  clay,  weavii^.  Available  June-  in. 
6,981,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  ffovemesa,  one  ortwocfaO- 
dren,  by  lady  of  Canadian  birth  and  edurs- 
tion:  hiitiative  and  high  ideals  regarding  earn 
and  training  of  children.    6,963,  OoUook. 

FRENCH  fauly  (Parisian)  de«irea  bolklav 
situation  as  teacher  or  companion  for  n  ti- 
mer.   6,962,  Outkwk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL  give  exceptional  care  to  infant  or 
yoimg  duld  in  my  country  home.  S3S  »? 
week.  Referencea  given  and  required.  %^tl^ 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  takm  nine 
mouths^  course  in  nursing.  Frances  Patlwr 
Memorial  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MISS  Gnthman,  New  York  ahoi«per,  wffl 
send  anytliiui;  on  approval;  aerrioes  free. 
References.  809  W.  99th  Street. 

LITERARY  material  prepared  for  apeaknv, 
debaters,  writers.  Authors' Research  Buraao. 
5W  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yo:  k. 

BOARD  LITTLE  GIRLS,  college  woman^k 
country  home.  Altitnde  1,390.  June-October. 
Tutor  lauguagea.  Excellent  food.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.   6,96s,  Outkiok. 
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CLtck  as  Aet/i/a 


more  man  a  memory 

The  Victrola  makes  the  opera  and  the  concert  more  than 
a  fleeting  pleasure.  It  brings  them  right  into  your  own  home, 
there  to  be  enjoyed  as  your  permanent,  priceless  possession. 

You  can  have  encores  without  number.  You  can  hear 
the  interpretations  by  the  very  same  artists  who  won  your 
admiration  at  the  opera  or  concert — for  the  world's  greatest 
artists  make  records  for  the  Victrola. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  ^iz  to  ^950.  There  arc  Victor  dealers  every- 
where, and  they  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate the  Victrola.  Sacnger  Voice  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal 
students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use.  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Recordi  d«fnon«trat»d  «t  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  «ach  monlH 
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Swoboda  To-Day 

Creator  of  Conaciowu  Evolation 


A  Remarkable  Personality 

by  Jungary  Rum 

Swoboda,  himMlf ,  Im  partutpe  the  moit  perfeot  ex- 
ample of  what  Cooacioa*  Erolntioa  can  aooompUah. 
Ab  Bwoboda  gains  in  yean,  lie  g^ow%  younger  in 
enthnaiaam,  vounger  in  vitality,  younger  in  bealtli ; 
be  ia  beoommg  stronger,  more  energ^ic,  more  con- 
fident, more  dominant  and  more  alive  by  capitalising 
the  creative  powers  throoffh  Conscious  Bvolutiou. 
What  Bwoboda  is  aooomplislung  for  himself,  you  too 
can  aooompUfb — every  individual  can  accomplish,  for 
evecy  individual  is  governed  by  the  Mme  laws  and 
principles,  and  eveiy  individual  has  it  within  himself 
to  make  nae  of  these  laws  and  principles.  Swoboda's 
mind  and  body  are  aO  alert  and  so  active  that  in  his 
presence  one  feels  completely  overpowered.  His  per- 
sonality dominates  everything  with  which  it  comes  iu 
contact;  yet  Bwoboda  is  real!— there  is  abadutely 
nothing  mysterious  about  him.  He  knows  not  what 
fatigue  ia— be  ia  a  tireless  worker.  He  delights  hi 
making  sick  peonle  well  and  weak  people  strong.  He 
loves  his  work  because  he  feels  ne  la  of  benefit  to 
humanity— making  a  better,  more  vital,  more  potent 
and  women.  Bwoboda  ia  not  only  a 
,  but  a  hi|^  powered  phyaioal  dyna- 
mo, an  unheard  oif  combination. 

BWOBODA  means  freedom— liberty— independence 
and  dWOBODA  afans  to  give  these  symbols  of  evolu- 
tiooaiy  states  a  new,  higher  and  ultimate  meaning. 

In  addition  to  SWOBODA'S  amaainv  power 
of  mind  and  body,  his  p"'*****-««"»*tf"»g  cbar> 
•ctoristic  is  hb  intense  aaocerity. 

Swoboda*8  discoveries 
€tre  yowr  opportunities 


race  of 


Daily  Results: 

"  A  year  ago  I  was  down  and  out  financially  and  physically. 
I  was  a  wreck.  Conscious  Evolution  gave  me  power  of  mind 
and  health.  I  am  to-day  better  than  ever  and  I  am  more 
promerous  tlum  ever.  Ifaturally  1  am  a  believer  in  the 
Bwoooda  idea." 

*'  Your  system  makes  me  feel  like  a  different  person. 
Every  one  whom  I  have  ever  met  who  has  tried  it  out. 
has  the  same  thing  to  say  about  it.  Was  talking  to  • 
man  to-day  whose  wife  is  a  Swoboda  enthusiast." 

"  Tour  qrstem  is  direct,  rimple,  scientific,  efifectlve,  and 
makes  one  feel  so  uivigomted.  As  an  <]ithlete  and  a  physician^ 
I  endorse  Conscious  Evolution  unreservedly.  It  is,  and  more, 
what  is  clahned  lor  it." 

**  Conscious  Evolution  has  given  me  surprising  re- 
sults.   I  expected  good  results  but  1  ant  surprised." 

*'  I  feel  very  much  better  Ton  did  me  more  good  in  three 
weeks  than  four  doctors  did  :'n  sixteen  months." 

**  Your  course  hss  been  of  great  benefit  to  nae.  I  am 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  with  less  fatigue. 
My  pleasures  are  also  increased;  all  work  seems  a 
pleasure  now." 

*'  When  your  first  letter  of  fnstmctions  reached  me  I  was 
tired  and  blue.  I  read  it  and  saw  the  *  light.'  My  blues  disap- 
peared. I  used  my  energies  for  about  ten  seconds,  and  my 
tiredness  left  me.  Conscious  Evolution  is  increasing  my  every 
power  of  mmd  and  body  as  I  wish  and  as  yoa  promise." 


If  I  Could  Meet 


I  know  that  I  could  in  less  than 
one  minute  demonstrate  to  you  that 
you  are  only  one  half  as  well, 
strong,  vigorous,  djrnamic  and  ener- 
getic, and  only  half  as  brave^  au- 
thoritative, forceful,  dominant,  self- 
reliant,  daring,  courageous,  and 
merely  half  as  progressive,  master- 
ful, aroused,  powerful  and  creative 
as  you  easily  may  become  through 
quick  evolution. 

Why  Be  Satisfied  With 
hiferior  Life? 

Why  be  satisfied  or  content  with  inferior  vitality,  inferior 
health,  inferior  energy,  inferior  digestion,  inferior  heart  power, 
inferior  lung  power,  inferior  nerve  power,  inferior  brain  power, 
inferior  memorizing  power,  inferior  reasoning  power,  inferior 
sensing  power,  inferior  scheming  power,  inferior  business 
power,  inferior  conscious  power,  and  inferior  personal  power? 
Why  not  attain  the  vital  power  of  supremacy? 

Perfect  and  Vital  Health 

Conscious  Evolution  can  give  you  perfect  health  in  your 
nervous  system,  perfect  health  in  your  heart,  perfect  healdi  in 
your  lungs,  perfect  health  in  your  stomach,  perfect  health  in 
your  digestive  system,  perfect  health  in  your  liver,  perfect 
health  in  your  kidneys,  perfect  health  in  your  muscles,  perfect 
health  in  your  brain,  and  thus  Conscious  Evolution  can  give 
you  perfect  health  in  every  cell,  in  every  tissue,  in  every  gland, 
and  in  every  organ,  as  well  as  perfect  health  in  your  blood. 

How  to  ''Get  There'' 

Regardless  of  how  old  you  are — regardless  of  your  years — ^you  can 
grow  younger  in  body,  younger  in  spirit,  younger  in  ambition  and 
younger  in  every  characteristic  that  gives,  greater  living  power,  greater 
earning  power  and  greater  pleasure  power.  You  can  gain  thinking 
power,  reasoning  power,  health  power  and  pleasure  power,  as  you 
may  desire. 

'    Why  Miss  the  Super-Pleasures? 

Why  not  ei^oy  yourself  as  others  ei^oy  themselves  who  are  mors 
highly  alive  and  who  have  super-energy,  super-health,  super-vitaHty 
and  super-powers  of  every  character?  Why  deny  yourself  the  keenest 
of  pleasures  ?  Why  miss  the  extreme  joy  of  life?  Why  miss  the  super- 
pleasures? 

How  To  Gain  What  You  Want 

The  way  for  you  to  gain  what  you  want  is  by  increasing  your  power 
of  mind  and  body  evolutionarily,  so  as  to  compel  conditions  to  jrield  to 
your  superior  and  irresistible  energies.  Conscious  Evolution  is  the  easy 

and  sure  means  of  making  yourself  supreme.        .       /^/^ni/^ 
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You  Face  to  Face 


More  Daily  Results: 

**i  iade«d  roaBse  what  physiological  vladness  moans.  My  sansatioii  of 
physical  eii|oyment  is  wondorfaL  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  It  b  aome- 
thiac  as  I  telt  when  I  took  my  first  trip  to  Uie  Bermudas,  where  natore 
has  combined  Uie  blending  of  dainty  coloring  so  exquisite  that  nothing 
short  of  fairyland  can  describe  it.  Tlus  is  how  Conscious  Evolution  causes 
me  to  feel." 

'*  I  osn  honestly  say  that  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  Consdoas  Evohitkm 
cannot  be  measured  by  sny  payment  of  money,  and  I  can  say  nnheaitatingly  that 
your  qrstem  far  exceeded  my  unidest  hopes." 

'*!  could  see  Uie  tremendous  reality  and  possibilities  of  Conscious  Evo- 
lution in  less  tiian  half  a  minute's  direction  of  my  energies  into  creative 


*G<mseloas  Bvohitlon  has  ofa&aged  me  from  an  invalid  into  a  tireless  human 


**  I  would  not  consider  trading  the  benefits  I  have  received  ftvm  Conscious 
Evolution  for  gohL" 

"  As  a  student  of  physiology  and  histology,  I  at  once  recognised  the  feasibility  of 
Conscious  Evolutiou/* 

**  Ten  seconds  from  the  time  I  started  Conscious  Evolntioa,  I  felt  myself 
more  alive  and  energetic." 

"  I  have  used  Consoioos  Bvohition  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  find  myself  marveloosly 
improved  in  both  body  and  mind.  Conscious  Evolution  is  woudetfol,  and  the  world 
wiU  be  bri^ter  when  men  and  women  everywhere  gamp  it." 

"  I  owe  my  rise  from  the  position  of  a  ooontry  insnranoe  agent  to  virtual  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  tosnimnoe  companies  of  the  world  entirely  to  the  power  of  peiten- 
•lity  Conscious  Evolution  has  given  me." 

These  Rare  and  Amazing  Books 
Explain  Conscious  Evolution 


Swoboda  26  Years  Ago 


Write  for  these  books—not  because  Consdons  EwlQtion  bas  meant  so 
mQCb  to  325,000  otber  men  and  women,  not  because  there  Is  scarcely  a 
prominent  family  in  tbe  country  that  hasn't  at  least  one  member  a  pupil  of 
Swoboda,  but  because  th^  contain  valuable  ideas  for^ou. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  bein^:  personally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  by  such  men  as  Charles  E«  Hughes,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  the  Huntin^ons,  the  Cudahys,  the 
Swifts,  the  Armours  and  McAdoos  for  advandnsr  themselyes  in  enei^y,  health, 
vitality  and  power  of  personality. 

Write  for  these  books  because  they  mean  so  much  to  TOU  in  4iuiUipll6d 
livins:  power,  earning:  pow^.  and  pei^al  fM>wer.  Iftey  aixt  Xig  books  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  vital  facts  about  yourself  and  how  you  can  acquire 
the  degxtt  of  perfection  in  body  and  mind  that  you  sa  much  need.  They 
explain  the  dan^rers  of  excessive  deep  breathing:,  excessive  exercise,  and 
excessive  muscular  development  CONSaOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SOENCB 
OF  LIFE  show  how  to  double  or  even  treble  your  pdwer  of  mind  and 
body;  not  by  tedious,  proloni:ed  study,  but  by  a  simple  and  quick  process 
of  eneri:ization  which  raises  the  very  level  of  your  life  and  mental  powers, 
through  hamessinsr  your  internal  *^  CREATOR.'' 

CONSaOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SQENCE  OP  LIFE  supply  the  key  to  domhiant 
personal  power,  dominant  business  power,  dominant  success  power,  dominant  mental 
power  and  dominant  will  power.  They  show  how  to  change  your  aimless  and 
fruitless  attitude  into  ambition,  inspiration,  enthusiasm  and  the  highest  success 
Iqr  putting  your  internal  **  CREATOR  "  to  work  for  you. 

These  books  show  how  to  amazingly  increase  your  power  of  will  and  person^' 
ality,  as  well  as  your  power  of  body,  for  every  action  an^  for  every  purpose  and  process. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  new  science,  and  no  one  can  afford  not  to  know  at  least  the 
simple  facts  about  it  These  facts  show  how  Conscious  Evolution  overcomes  weak  will 
poor  health,  feebleness  of  mind  and  body.  They  show  how  to  overcome  the  inferior, 
pleasureless,  feeble  and  unsatis&ctory  life,  by  giving  the  means  to  the  successful,  superior 
and  abundant  life  through  activating  your  ^  CREATOR.** 

Conscious  E?olution  also  shows  how  to  arrest  the  ageing  of  tne  t)ody,  and  fiow  to  rrnnminyoang,  ener- 
setic,  vigorout,  weU  and  actiye  all  of  the  days  of  your  life,  ttirourh  self-re-creation.  Tnese  books  are    J 
aMilntely  free  and  there  Is  no  obllgfation  now  or  after.  These  books  are  yours  to  keep,  tbat  you  may     # 
attain  a  higher  understanding  of  yourself  and  of  evolution  and  the  means  to  a  higher  existence.   ^/ 

Bren  If  you  gain  but  one  Idea  through  GOIfSaOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SOEnCE  OF  LIFE,      / 
ttiese  books  wiu  be  of  great  help  to  you. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  this  comer  and  tear  it  off  and  mall  it,  and  you 
wm  recetve  the  books  free.  Attend  to  this  today.  You  wlU  surely  forget  about  it  If 
you  put  tt  off  until  tomorrow.  / 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 


From  ft  flickly  youth  Swoboda  made  of  him- 
aelf  a  magnifioent  phyrical  spociiiien  of  the 
hamaa  raoe.  This  was  just  the  beginmog'^ 
his  greater  evolatioo  was  yet  to  oome. 

CoBseaoiis  Evohition  matt  not  be  confoMd 
with  DerwiaiaD  evolation  or  Phyncii  Colbiro. 
Nor  should  Conscious  Evolution  be  confused 
with  Orientid  or  Hindoo  philosophies,  auto- 
suggeirtion,  self-hypnosis,  gymnastics,  or  mere 
physiology,  anatomr,  histolosy,  theoaophy, 
morphology,  medicme,  pathology,  exercise, 
New  Thought,  Christian  Bcienoe,  calisthenics 
or  psychology. 

ConaokNu  ETotntioa  b  not  an  oocdK  adinoe,  nor  s 
metaphyakml  Mtenoe,  nor  a  dhrfaM  nienoe,  nor  s 
■pirtaad  acknoe,  nor  a  material  acienoo,  nor  la  Coo- 
fldooa  EvolaUon  a  ■TmboUo  aoioioa,  nor  a  mere 
Iwping,  wiahiDg»  longing  and  dreaming  phOoaophy. 

Conactooa  Evolation  moat  not  be  ooofoaed  with  any 
ft«ient^y  pbBoaoiMea  w  seieneea  of  a  malecial  or 
•mental  character. 

Conaoioaa  Erohitlon  oannot  be  nnderatood  bv  |»hy- 
iiciana,  nqrehologists,   pliyrioal   oultorieta,    phlloao- 
phera,  chemiata,  aoamotogirta  or 
piesentday. 


Uologiata   of   the 


Ckmadoua  Erolntion  ia  a  new  and  originel  acienoe. 
en  exact  adence,  a  demonstrable  adencfr— a  ecienco 
of  the  evohitkm  of  and  through  Conadooa  Encigy— a 
■cience  of  the  UlUmate. 

Conwdoos  Bifolatkm  ia  th^  beginning  of  a  new  efvo- 
IntkHiary  era  for  the  human  race. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 
2313  Berkeley  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Pleaee  Mnd  me  the  free  copyrighted  books,  **  Coaaciova 
Evolutkin  "  and  **The  Scieaca  of  Lilo/' 


Name- 


Addresd- 


2313  Berkeley  Bldg. 


New  York  Gty 


City- 
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Geneseo  Jam 
Kitchen 

HONEY 

Pureeztracted  Qover  Honey. 
In  14  oz.  ^ass  jars, 

^5.00  per  doz. 
In  5  oz.  f^sas  jars, 

f3S5  per  doz. 

IVrke  for  price  list  of  other  deli' 
caciesput  up  in  gfassjars  to 

MISS  ELLEN  H.  NORTH 

Gcaeaeo  Jam  in>cfigii,Gft>ctiio,N.Y. 


TEACHERS'     AQCNOICS 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  ATeane,  Mew  Tori^ 

Eecommawdi  Uachw  to  oollag 
AdriflM  parmu  aboot  achooli. 


to  ooltacwjrablio  «ndpiiT«tetcboolk 
»!■.    Wm.  O.  Pr»tt,  iUrr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    OOLLSOSS 
MA88AOHU SETTS 


II    II   II   II   II 


~  A>Wio  Write,  Wh^ioWrHe, 

and  Where  io  sell. 

CnHnMe  x^mmd.  iMAof 
yotat  litvraiv  ^t|ttf  •  flMnn'  the 
or(  of  Ml^'«j^yriM«um.Mak« 

jVpoT  •parr  hw»  profHoblc. 

lumyoar  uiUitf  mio  donors. 

Coun«  in  Short-Story  W(it* 
inf.  Ventflcatioa  JoumaUsnij 
Play  -Writ inf.  Photoplay 
^    p  ,  .        Writing,  etc.  taught  person* 

Dr.LsenWeiTV  aOy  by  Dr.  J.  Beif  Eeenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippinbott's  Magaxine.  and 
a  itafr  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  aitidani. 
Frank,  honest.  belpAil  adnoe.      Rea/t99ching, 


•rtkbt  iiiiilM  wurtli  faipwlMHt  "Hay  work,"  U 
oJb  k.  AMdMT  pi^a  vtmkfmA  ovw  $1,000  hdmm 
LiiUlHiiie  ^Mr  fim  c««M.  AMdMT.  •  bwy  »if« 
fmd  HMdMr.  k  avaraeiaf  •*•'  ITS  •« .  waak  frMi 


There  is  no  Other  institution  or  agency  doing  SO  much 
Ibr  writers,  young  or  old.  The^univeffitiee  recognise 
this,  for  over  one  htutdred  manbers  of  the  English 
fMultias  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognise  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  opursee. 

Wt  9«MUi  Thm  WrUtr'B  Ukrmry.     W«  abo  pabMi  Tkt 
IVr*t«r'«  MmtMji,  MpKMIr  nriMM*  (af  ka  taB  rapom  of 


ISO>^ff«  UlMlral«d-tataUffM  free 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEQES 
NEW    YORK   CITY 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 

?i*-  liprt  thy 


Normal  Departments 


Offer  maiiTBdnmtaiiK*^  iri  ih^  |'ir<^|>aj^ 
tjiiw  of  tdich«n.  Obeerratsgi]  mti.i  itrao. 
tic*  t«acHii>g-  &tud«itiUar«  aU'W^H  tlie 


1  nAedoEii  ol  U)«  «(.  bco).  !<'<?  r  1 1 1 T  n  rim  sit  m.C 


NEW    YORK 


Tlortitct  yi9i|tiii9Ble  #cl|O0l  for 

Kastoard  Clmdnen 

BoanUng  and  Day  FupUs 

2Saifc8t.fttiverdabAve..N.T.C.   PImmI^W^SIC 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  A  CAMP 

KATONAH.  N.  Y. 

RUDOLPH  B.  FRIED,  Prdicipal. 


BOYS'    CAMPS 


SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Hie  HoQsemoCber  of  one  of  the  great  preparatory  eohoola 
for  boys  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 


for  boys  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
old  into  her  Lodce  on  the  Maine  Coast  near  Porttond 
for  the  summer.  Ocean  front  and  pine  woods.  Second  story 
or  tents  with  counselors.  Athletios,  recreation, 
dumber  strictly  limited  and  abeohitely  satisfactory 
required.  Especial  oversif^t  and  mottierfaig.  Ad- 
. iTt.  Bagley.^ieTome  School, PortDepoSS, Md. 


CAMP  OXFORD  ^^^'SkST&SilSfF 


Nfawteen 


at  minimnm  ratea. 


CAMP  MOREAU  Sa?5fiSf."5&' 

fourteen  rears.  Sttuated  on  private  Jake  fai  Adiran- 


stable,  instruction  if  required  andaUadvan. 

tagee  of  homeUfe  combined  with  athletic  morta.  .Prinoeton 
man  aaaistant .  References  required.  Booklet.  AddrsM 
Ma.  I.  IL  QREOOBY, Itt  Central  Park  West. HewTock. 


DOTS' CAMP  ON  I.AKB  GBOHOB,  eondvoted 
D  by  Olens  FaUs  Y.  M.  C..A*  Ql!«^  ^ntr  ^^d  August. 


Cost  $10  per 
Address  C!ui 


QLMP 


Olens 


9n  reqoc 
FallOr. 


.Y. 


OIRLS'    CAM  PS 


Sarffent  Camps  for  Girls 

PflTBBBOBO.  NBW  HAMP8HIBE 
_    Dr.  D.  A.  8ABOBNT,  President 

'^"^iSTslS^^VsiSStt  Stnet,  CMDbridge.  Maes. 


i^edarerest  Camp  for 
Vy  Qaebec,Can.T 

'    ',  bathing,  dandng. 

1  JulTSto8epE.20^.f2». 


drees  Mrs.  A  Iliesmar,  2M 


lOtolS.  North  HaUey, 


from  If ew  Ton  or 
i.  Until  June  »  ad- 
Huntingdon  St.,  Savannah,  Oa. 


TRAININO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

SL  John's  Rhrenide  Hospital  TnuDing 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKSR8.    NCW  YORK 

neglslered,  in  Hew  Tork  Btsfe^  offers  a  S  yeaiaP  oomae-a 

'  trainfaif  to  leteeo,  edneated  women.    Requfre- 

leyaarbighsdiooi  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  tiie 


mentsone 
Direotraos 


aeliooi  or  its  equivalen 
,  Tonkera,  Hew  Toik. 


of  Huaea,  Tonkera,  Hew 


St  Lti  Ws  Hospttal^  Ncwhtsrzbf  N.  Y. 

ie  giving  a  Syesn^oovzse  in  nprsing  to  young  women  wlio 
have  had  at  least  one  year  hli^aSSooL  Qraduates  eligible 
for  State  registration.  Apptartoflupwintendint. 


ACONNITMICy 


BOYS*    CAMPS 


CampPenn  is  a  camp  that  boys  oome  back  to  I  It  is  not  a  militaiy 
camp.  We  are  sare  that  formal  military  tnuning  DESTKOYS  a  boy^s 
resoiiroefiilness   and   initiatiTe. 


We  epdeaTor  to  build  these  np-~by 

are  going  to 

'games  and 


Shyacal  training,  simple  kinds  of  field  engineering  {we  an 
npUoate  3  or  4  dF  the  Argonne  foot-bridges  I)*  by  fUIIunda  of 
outdoor  sports,  and  by  real  wood-eraft  ai^  oamp-ciaft. 

We  stand  for  character,  strong  physiqiies,  good  citizenship,  and  a 
baog-np  good  time  t  May  we  send  yon  data  f 

CAMP  PENN  (slflUn) 

Valcour  blandt  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

500  acres.  Resident  physician.  Sjpecial  camp  for  juniors. 
Large  and  well-tramed  staff. 

Charles  K.  Taylor,  M.A^  Director,  51  E.  42a  St.,  New  York  City 
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—direct  from  the  sea  to  you 


wrote  OQC  of  our  good  customen,  '*  wc  meat-caters  think  there  k  do 
lt*s  a  se 3' shore  treat  we  mland  folks  are  dented.    Can't  you  $end  us 


*'  &«:an4  t'i  None  ''  tii  Uvt;  Blati<l- 
InJ  4  hAvE  Set  fOf  my  gouilti. 
An^tlitni;  wcf  lend  you  Q^uit 
I'latcft  up  tClhil  111  jvttrcitiii'^- 
fi— ^.u  EC  It  liji  ccAt  )>  Gi  I  ncjihiii  i;  r 


linii  m  'IOlr*f*nl  from  ihe  oriiniry; 
•>  IncI     It  5  jiTit  r  Lk  e  I<itit1«v  f«^«i  H  y 
^  S>trlcKl  iVan  the  itirll! 


OUT  here  in  the  middle  west,' 
food  in  the  world  like  lobster. 
some  lobster  ?" 

/  sent  the  iobsier.  And  because  so  many  people  have  declared  my  lobster  to  be  the  best  lobster  they 
have  ever  eaten,  !  am  now  giving  other  folks  the  opportunity  to  have  it  at  homci  and  to  try  (t,  al  my 
expense,  before  they  buy. 

Miiybe  you,  loo,  would  rather  h»ve  f  reth  loluter  than  «nytliiiig  clie  !o  e*t.  No  salid  c)iiit<  **  louctici  ike  ipot "  like  lobtti^ 
i«lacf.  And  lo  itmpl«  to  m^ke^  JiuC  cKdl  m  package  oi  Dbtii'  loUter  m  your  te«-Wi ;  cyt  in  halE'-iDcli  cubes ;  arrange  on  a  bed 
of  critp,  white  lettuce  j  mayoDAaUe  ait  ov^r  ;  garimh  with  hard-boiled  egg,  aitd«  if  you  w»h,  a  daih  of  paprika — and  ifien — -my, 
how  good  it  ta»tet  V 

For  the  ■*  iKotft-ditmer  "  al  home ;  for  lunch  or  picnic  j  anywheic,  anytime— nothing  U  half  io  gcx>d  ai  fpcth-laitiijg,  wfa-flivoted 
iobatcr-    It'*  the  handit*U  moit  delicious  food  you  cm  have  in  the  hou*e,  and  lo  It uly  diiiintiivt  / 

Yei,  my  lobilen  come  all  alive  from  the  lea.  The  Ug,  frah,  juicy,  tpAo/e  cliw  and  body  pieca  are  prepared  and  padwd  wth 
thei«al  lobiler  flairor  left  in.  There  i*  the  iam«  difference  between  the  ordinary  kind  of  tobiter  and  mine  ts  between  green -picked 
i^wbdriet  and  the  ripe,  Lutciout,  flavorful  berno  from  your  own  garden. 

CuoTanUt^  ?  1  do  even  better  ihan  thiL  I  lend  it  to  you  free  of  all  ihippiog  dmife*— to  i^f^ 
If  you  are  not  lo  latit&ed  that  you  will  want  to  order  not  only  more  lobster,  but  alio  lome  of  my 
other  tea-foodh  you  can  tend  back  what  you  haven't  lampled,  and  JUI  itatid  all  the  expenie. 

tnland  Folb  can't  get  choice  lall-water  fi*K.  That*»  what  itaried  me  in  bimnei*  33  ye*ri  ago.  Today  I  am  luppfying  100,000 
ffimili<a  with  tea -food  right  from  the  ocean*  And  I  tan  fumuh  you  (f  never  *cll  to  deaien)  with  lob«ter«  ju*t  like  the  lobiter  we 
have  for  o  unci  vet  here  at  Gloucester. 

So  now  read  the  coupon  down  at  the  corner  of  thii  adveitiiement,  sign  and  mail  it,  and  I'll  icnd  you— all  cxpreu  cKafga  prepaid 
east  of  Kan*a»— the  best  '"  lobiler  feed  "  (ai  we  »ay  fteje  at  Qouceilcr)  you  evo"  put  your  tooth  to.  Get  the  requett  itartcd  today. 

FREE—  Lobster  Sandwich  Filling  Sincerely  youn. 

If  you  accept  thii  offer  in  time,  I'll  include,  without         /^7^  J,  J*      % 

charge,  a  full-*iied  can  of  my  Lpbitcf  Sandwich       ^T'^^f^  6  f  -^m^^^t^ 


JIIrf¥  Ji  Our  pUnt  It 
Cl'j<JC«ter^  The  Aj.her- 
fntn   tie  up  Uiidt  trtata 

Eit:t>Jtaim¥"tidi<^oqr.' 

The  cfeaiu  of  bJJ  sfa- 
fa  41  Is  dclllr«ml  direct 
frtrm  here  trj  ioa.cOi'  f^m- 
U^rs  thrDugtmit  Aroerlca 
—rvtfy    urvHrif  ^it^rau^ 


Filling— the  most  delicious  tptead  for  cracken   or 
bteiftd.    I  want  yog  to  know  iti  goodness, 

DEUCIOUS  FOR 
Lob»l«r  Sftlad  Lobater  a.  la  Newburg 

Fried  Lobater  Lobater  in  Timl>Atea 

Creamed  Lobster        Lobster  CutJeU 
Lobster  Stew  Lobster  Croquettes 

Plain  Lobaler 


Founder  and  President 

Fran^  E.  DaHfh  Co,,   / 

251  antrat  Wharf.  / 

•    Frank  E. 

^     Dftvia  Co., 

Thr  Fmn*  E.  Bm^i*  C&mpmttf  ^    2S1  C»li»l  WWifl. 

M  prriHtr*a  l^  Muppiff,  ftt  iii^  f         GbKcricr.  Max. 

dfa,  and  AotpftnU.  /      ^„^,  ^^  ^j,  ^.j^  preprid, 

WnP,  fi,r   t^cuit  ^       oil**  twx  S  i-M;kaffM  oi  D^fto* 

' '*'*  ^        Dw!P  S«i  F rpuli  ('ticked  Lnbatar, 

^         «acb  [AcJlca^Q  auifldimt  for  3  or  4 

ti^opiifi.    li  a/ter  tnri'"»C  »  l^cluLBft  I 

A      fliid  -  -    - 

/*         other 
^  teu  day*, 

/ 

/'        Name. ,  ...» 

Street 


iiiiiit  I  doD^t  (mre  for  it,  VXk  return  the 
ther  7  at  jrgur  eixpeiiia  aa<l  uut  uwe  you 
Otliervdafl  TU  eieud  yint  f4:S>A  in 


citr  - 
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Good  highways  should  be  continuous ! 


We  should  have  continuous  highways  avail- 
able the  year  'round.  Traffic  should  continue 
to  operate  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Economic  development  demands  this. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Chapin,  Chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee,  says: 

These 'main  highways  must*  be  bi ought  into  a 
comprehensive  system — patterned  as  the  railroads 
have  patterned  their  systems,  striving  to  connect 
population  and  shipping  centres  with  regions  of 
natural  resources — agricultural,  mineral,  etc.  Per- 
manent surfaced  highways  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained sufficient  to  withstand  the  strain,  and  carry 
the  traffic  of  the  future. 

Of  what  use  to  National  highways  transpor- 
tation are  certain  good  sections  of  road,  if  some 
communities  persist  in  their  neglect  to  improve 
and  properly  maintain  the  connecting  links  ? 

The  facilities  for  motor  car  and  truck  trans- 
portation are  already  far  ahead  of  the  roads. 
This  neglect  of  road  improvement,  therefore,  is 


putting  obstacles  in  the  path  of  rapid  national 
economic  development. 

The  one  economical  method  of  making  atid 
maintaining  highways  is  Tarvia-mcuadant 
construction. 

Plain  water-bound  macadam  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  for  heavy-traffic  highways,  but 
Tarvia-macadam  will  stand  the'wear  and  tear  of 
speeding  automobiles  and  giant  motor  trucks. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Tarvia  road  is  a  little 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  water-bound  mac- 
adam, but  the  great  saving  on  maintenance  more 
than  offsets  the  difference  in  first  cost.  Indeed, 
many  communities  are  now  using  Tarvia  on  all 
their  principal  roads  to  save  money. 

Communities  that  already  have  plain  macad- 
am roads  that  are  beginning  to  show  wear  will 
find  that  a  prompt  surface  application  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  Tarvia  will  arrest  their 
deterioration  and  greatly  prolong  their  life,  and 
at  much  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method* 


lilusfraUd  booklet  descrilnnj^  (he  vari- 
ous Tarvia  treaiments  free  on  fcquc^l 


Preserms  Roads-Pret/ents  Dust 


Special  Service  DepartntenJ 

In  onl'er  to  brinK:  I  lie  fjicts  bffoTiH  tiixpityers  sus 
w^ll  US  road  niithonti^'S,  The  Barn'tt  Conipniiy  Uas 
ori^itiiz^ft  a  SpecinJ  Service  Depftrtninot  which  keeps 
up  tn  the  iiiinut^  i»n  all  road  pmbleiua. 

If  ymi  will  writ*!  to  the  xieiuvHt  ojfllce  regardu^f 
rcwui  cctudiiiuiis  or  prubleiiifl  in  3'<>ur  vicinity,  th<» 
matter  wiU  huve  the  pTOiiifit  lUtentioti  of  dxpctrifoceii 
euj^ifie<*r8.  Tliia  mfrviee  ts  free  Ujt  the  a^kiR^.  If 
yrm  \»*8itit  hfUi^r  rontis  and  tiMjtt  tujces^  thia  Defmrt- 
iiirnt  niH  ^'^n-Jktly  ii^ist  you. 


Nr*Yofk                 Ch^Mld                     Ptiiladdphta  TH© 
CkrrUrvd                  Cincinhatl                  Pittihurgih 
BjrminchjJD            KanuaCity              Minnei^lu 

S^rile                    Prcmi                     AOin«A  Chiluchi 

Youn«itoirn             Toledo                      Colunibiii  Richmond 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
AIRPLANE  OVER  OCEAN 

AN  event  comparable  only  witii  the 
first  orosBing  of  the  Atlantic  by  a 
steamship  or  the  laying  of  tiie  &nt 
Atlantic  cable  was  recorded  on  Tuesday, 
May  27.  Lieutenant-Commander  Albert 
C.  Bead  in  his  plane  the  NC-4  flew  the 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Ponta  Delgada 
in  the  Azores  to  or  near  Lbbon,  in  Portu- 
gal The  fact  that  in  the  first '' 1^  "  of  the 
flight  the  NC-4  was  held  up  for  a  day  or 
more  adds  to  the  special  interest  in  her 
triumph.  She  was  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape tiie  fog  which  baffled  and  injured  her 
comrades  NC-1  and  NC3.  That  the  first 
air-crossing  of  the  Atlantic  should  haye 
been  made  by  Americans  in  an  American 
plane  will  long  gratify  our  National 
pride.  The  country  is  enthusiastic  in 
congratulations  to  our  Navy,  to  the  gal- 
lant commander  of  tiie  NC-4,  to  the. 
builders  of  plane  and  engines,  and  to  all 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  carefully 
pbmned  preparation  which  has  made  this 
yictory  possible. 

THE  RESCUE  OF 
HAWKER  AND  GRIEVE 

The  thrilling  news  that  Hawker  and 
Gbieve,  the  bold  aviators  who  attempted 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  airplane  with 
a  single  engine,  and  whose  death  had 
been  accepted  as  practically  certain  by 
every  one,  had  been  rescued  by  a  tramp 
steamer,  was  received  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  with  the  utmost  joy  and  relief. 
A  few  hopeful  persons,  and  foremost 
among  them  Mr.  Hawker's  wife,  had  still 
samtained  hopes  that  just  what  did 
happen  would  happen,  but  to  most  people 
the  chance  seemed  so  slight  that  the 
surprise  was  extreme.  Hawker  himself 
dedares:  ^The  risk  wasn't  so  great  as 
people  thought.  It  was  a  perfectly 
straightforward  attempt  to  fly  over,  not  a 
do-or-die  enterprise." 

The  story  of  the  flight,  failure,  and 
rescae  has  been  told  simply  and  with  no 
attempt  at  sensationalism  by  Hawker  and 
Grrieve.  It  is  evident  that  almost  from  the 
first  they  encountered  trying  conditions 
of  air  and  wind ;  but  the  fatal  trouble  was 
neither  because  of  those  difficulties  nor 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  engine  itself, 
bat  because  of  trouble  with  the  radi- 
ating system.  Yet  it  was  still  possible 
to  navigate,  and  after  about  twelve  and 
one-half  hours'  flying  from  the  start  it 
was  decided  to  do  the  only  sensible  thing, 
namely,  to  fly  toward  the  nearest  part  of 
the  ocean  in  which  ships  might  be  en- 
countered.   This  plan  was   carried  out 
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with  the  greatest  success,  for  in  two  and 
one-half  hours  the  Danish  steamship 
Mary  was  sighted  and  was  signaled  by 
Hawker,  and  the  airplane  was  brought  to 
the  water  near  the  ship  and  the  aviators 
rescued  by  the  crew  after  they  had  been 
on  the  water  an  hour  and  a  half.  They 
were  about  750  miles  from  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  their  rescue. 

The  whole  story  is  one  of  courage,  of 
efficiency,  and  of  modesty.  The  risk  taken 
was  exceedingly  great,  but  the  outcome 
shows  that  coolness  and  resourcefulness 
played  a  large  part  in  the  adventure,  as 
wefl  as  sheer  bravery.  It  is  one  of  the 
traits  of  human  nature  to  admire  and 
applaud  such  men  as  these,  who  are  not 
deterred  by  the  elements  or  by  danger 
from  accomplishing  that  upon  which  ihej 
have  set  their  minds.  The  reception  to 
EEawker  and  Grieve  in  England  could  not 
be  more  enthusiastic  if  their  victory  had 
been  over  armies  instead  of  over  the 
elements. 


CANADA'S  LABOR  TROUBLES 

Something  that  app^trs  in  certain 
particulars  much  like  Bolshevism  has 
arisen  in  Canada.  It  started  in  Winnipeg 
on  May  15.  There  was  a  dispute  between 
three  employers  and  their  employees.  For 
reasons  which  are  widely  regarded  as 
unjustifiable,  the  employers  refused,  we 
understand,  to  deal  collectively  with  their 
employees.  As  collective  bargaining  is  the 
keystone  of  organized  labor*  this  refusal 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  employees  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  all  the  trade-union 
leaders.  As  a  r^ult,  there  were  sympa- 
thetic strikes  which  developed  into  an 
approximately  general  strike  in  the  city. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  the 
Radic^  or  Beds  tried  to  turn  the  strike 
into  a  sort  of  revolution.  A  strike  com- 
mittee undertook  to  establish  what  seems 
a  very  dose  approach  to  a  ^^  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat."  This  committee  issued 
permissions  to  operate  restaurants,  thea- 
ters, bakeshops,  and  to  make  deliveries  of 
bread  and  milk.  There  was  thus  the  be- 
ginning in  Winnipeg  of  soviet  rule.  Like 
the  Russian  soviet,  which  is  a  council  of 
manual  laborers,  and  usually  soldiers, 
this  committee  purposed  to  assume  gov- 
ernmental functions.  Among  the  strikers 
were  telegraph  operators,  postal  employ- 
ees, and  printers.  For  a  while  telegraphic 
and  mail  communication  was  interrupted 
or  seriously  delayed  and  daily  newspapers 
were  suspended. 

Within  ten  days  the  strike  spread  to 
other  centers.    Winnipeg,  being  a  large 


and  thriving  industrial  and  railway  cen 
ter,  capital  of  Manitoba,  affects  tiie  life 
of  a  large  region.  Workers  in  Begina, 
capital  of  Saskatchewan,  the  next  prov- 
ince to  the  west,  and  Edmonton,  capital 
of  Alberta,  next  province  beyond  to  the 
west,  and  Calgary,  the  largest  city  in 
Alberta,  joined  in  the  strike  early  last 
week ;  and  forty-seven  unions  in  Toronto 
also  voted  to  strike  sympathetically. 

According  to  reports  from  tiie  various 
centers  involved,  it  seems  dear  that  the 
Bolshevist  element  is  not  making  much 
headway.  On  the  contrary,  the  load,  pro- 
vincial, and  Dominion  governmental 
authorities  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
sovereignty.  There  has  been  little,  if  any, 
serious  disturbance.  There  has  been  no 
indication,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  that 
any  soldiers  have  been  employed  to  break 
the  strike,  or  that  there  has  been  any 
intention  to  use  armed  men  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  the  militia  has  been  on  hand 
ready  for  emergendes.  So  far  order  has 
been  maintained  by  the  usual  civil  agen- 
des,  such  as  the  police.  The  cards  on  the 
bread  and  nulk  wagons  and  the  theaters 
reading,  ^By  permission  of  the  strike 
C(»nmittee,"  were  ordered  taken  down  by 
the  Provincial  Grovemment  and  City 
Council,  and  soon  disappeared.  News- 
papers have  resumed  publication  with 
limited  editions.  Citizens  of  Winnipeg  of 
all  classes  took  the  places  of  some  of  the 
striking  postal  employees  and  sorted 
maiL  After  a  warning  that  thope  postal 
employees  who  did  not  return  to  work 
before  noon  on  Monday,  May  26,  would 
lose  their  places  in  the  Federal  service 
and  new  employees  would  be  engaged,  a 
large  majority  of  the  postal  employees 
refused  to  return. 

Two  aspects  oi  this  strike  have  special 
significance.  One  is  that  large  numbers 
of  the  strikers  have  no  grievance  against 
their  employers,  and  many  of  them  have 
struck  in  violation  of  agreements  by  which 
they  were  morally  bound.  This  means 
that  laige  numbers  of  wage-earners  in 
Canada  believe  that  wnat  is  the  fight  of 
one  group  of  workers  is  the  fight  of  all 
groups.  It  is  a  strike  which  has  behind  it 
a  very  considerable  ^  class  consciousness.'' 
The  strongest  statement  about  this  which 
we  have  seen  was  made  by  Mr.  A. 
McGovem,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Trainmen.  His  state- 
ment is  the  more  significant  because  he 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  L^^lative  Board 
of  the  Trainmen  of  Canada.  Speaking 
for  tlie  trainmen,  he  said :  ^^  We  are  in 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  demand  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  We  have  that  our. 
Digitized  by  V:iOOQ«L 
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Belves,  and  we  think  that  every  one 
ahonid  have  it.**  But  he  also  added: 
^  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  strike  of 
the  trainmen  in  sympathy  with  the  Win- 
nipeg trades.  We  do  not  do  business 
that  way  at  alL  We  are  negotiators  all 
the  time,  and  beUeye  in  conciliation." 
The  other  significant  aspect  of  this  strike 
is  that  it  has  shown  signs  of  Bolshevism. 
There  have  been  very  wild  and  revolu*- 
tionary  statements  made  in  connection 
with  ihe  strike;  and  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  set  up  government  by  soviet. 

There  is  no  likelihood,  in  our  judgment, 
that  real  Bolshevism  will  gain  much  head- 
way on  this  continent.  The  free  institu- 
tions of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
work  much  better  than  anything  that  has 
been  devised  by  tiie  Bolshevists  of  Russia. 
Freemen  will  not  barter  their  liberty  for 
bread,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to  laugh 
at  those  who  propose  that  they  give  up 
their  liberty  and  then  get  no  bread  into 
the  bargain.  That  is  what  has  happened 
in  Russia.  It  is  not  going  to  happen  here. 
What  the  Canadian  strike  indicates  is 
the  depth  and  extent  of  industrial  unrest. 
That  is  something  that  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. Those  who  try  to  suppress  it 
will  suffer.  It  comes  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  but  it  was  evident  before  the 
war.  The  spirit  that  causes  it  made  men 
fight  for  ideals  of  freedom  and  will  make 
them  strive  for  ideals  of  freedom  in  times 
of  peace.  The  chance  for  more  life  and 
for  more  opportunity  to  direct  their  life 
themselves  is  what  men  want.  The  Cana- 
dian strike  is  a  warning  to  statesmen  and 
to  men  in  positions  of  industrial  power 
that  they  must  use  the  best  brains  that 
they  can  command  for  making  the 
processes  of  producing  wealth  and  the 
diBtribution  d  wealth  more  equitable. 


THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  CONGRESS 

In  both  houses  of  Congress  there 
has  been  a  struggle  within  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  the  majority  party  in 
each  chamber. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
struggle  was  not  primarily  between  two 
party  factions,  for  the  question  involved 
transcended  party  questions.  Mr.  James 
R.  Mann  was  candidate  for  Speaker  of 
the  House.  It  was  Mr.  Mann  who,  in 
March,  1916,  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
should  never  have  to  be  put  to  ^*  the  test 
whether  we  have  to  fight  because  some 
fool  had  entered  upon  a  joy  ride  or 
voyage."  This  attitude  toward  American 
rights,  an  attitude  of  contentment,  made 
Mr.  Mann's  candidacy  itself  a  test  of 
Americanism;  and  it  vras  a  test  which 
the  Republicans  of  the  House  met  by 
electing  as  Speaker,  not  Mr.  Mann,  but 
Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


struggle  was  one  between  so-called  con- 
servatives and  progressives.  The  group 
recognized  as  progressives  does  not  indude 
all  Republican  Senators  who  are  in  gen- 
end  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
movement  They  are  rather  an  insurgent 
group.  They  include  such  men  as  Sena- 
tors Cummins  of  Iowa,  Johnson  of 
California,  Borah  of  Idaho.  Their  oppo- 
sition, in  the  organization  of  the  Senate, 
has  been  directed  chiefly  against  the  plan 
to  make  Senator  Penrose  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  Senator 
Warren,  of  Wyoming,  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  was  also 
in  a  measure  directed  to  the  securing  of 
important  chairmanships  for  men  who 
were  out-and-out  progressives.  Both  Mr. 
Penrose  and  Mr.  Warren  have  been 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Old  Guard, 
and  their  opposition  to  progressive  meas- 
ures is  remembered.  The  result  of  the 
contest  in  the  Senate  has  been  wholesome. 
It  has  not  displaced  either  Mr.  Penrose 
or  Mr.  Warren,  but  it  has  shown  the 
strength  of  the  insurgent  group,  and  it 
has  served  notice  upon  the  stand-pat  ele- 
ment in  the  party  that  it  cannot  count  on 
having  its  own  way  simply  by  trusting  to 
the  theory  that,  no  matter  what  happens, 
the  Republicans  will  win  in  1920. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  PROHIBITION 

By  recommending  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  war-time  Prohibition 
Act  so  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
light  wines  and  beer  may  be  permitted, 
the  President  has  raised  a  great  outcry  of 
protest  from  several  quarters.  Denomina- 
tional assemblies  have  voted  their  disap- 
proval, and  those  who  have  been  working 
ardently  for  National  prohibition  have 
announced  their  intention  to  oppose  any 
measure  in  Congress  designed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendation.  At 
present  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  repeal  or  amend  the  Act 

There  are  some  people  who  regard  the 
President's  suggestion  as  skillful  politics. 
If  the  law  stands,  as  it  seems  likely  to  do, 
his  recommendation  will  not  be  held  up 
against  him  by  the  Prohibitionists  because 
it  will  have  had  no  practical  effect,  while 
it  will  probably  count  in  his  favor  with 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  ban  against 
wine  and  beer  lifted,  for  at  least  it  can 
be  said  that  he  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do.  We  prefer,  however,  to 
interpret  the  President's  recommendation 
as  a  genuine  attempt  to  treat  the  law  as  a 
strictly  war  measure,  intended,  as  is  stated 
in  the  law  itself,  to  further  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  therefore  a  measure 
not  to  be  kept  in  force  when  the  alleged 
occasion  for  its  enactment  has  ceased. 

There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for 
continuing  the  law  in  effect.  Though  the 
need  for  making  munitions,  and  therefore 


the  need  for  promoting  efficiency  in  their 
mazraf acture,  has  ended,  the  war  itself  is 
not  yet  nominally  over,  and  certainly  the 
conditions  of  peace  are  not  yet  folty 
restored.  Many  measures  '  enacted  like 
this  under  the  war  powers  of  CongresB 
are  still  in  operation  and  must  continue 
to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  Further- 
more, the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  goes  into  effect  on  the  16ih 
of  next  January,  and  when  that  happens 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  Intoxicating 
beverages  will  be  contrary  to  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  wiUiin  the  power  of 
Congress,  we  believe,  to  pass  an  act  inter- 
preting^ the  word  "intoxicating**  in  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  as  not  appli- 
cable to  wines  and  beer  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  alcoholic  content;  but  it  is 
also  possible  under  the  present  law  for 
a  court  to  determine  what  percentage 
of  alcoholic  content  renders  a  beverage 
intoxicating,  and  that  question  is  now 
before  the  Federal  courts  for  decision. 
Under  the  war-time  prohibition  law,  if  a 
Federal  court  decides,  for  example,  that 
two  per  cent  or  2.75  per  cent  alcoholic 
content  does  or  does  not  render  a  bever- 
age  intoxicating,  then  Congress  wcmld 
have  a  precedent  on  which  to  base  its 
legislation.  This  it  could  not  have  if  the 
law  were  repeated,  for  repeal  of  the  law 
would,  we  assume,  take  the  case  out  of 
the  courts.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress decides,  no  matter  what  verdict  the 
court  renders,  to  make  prohibition  abso- 
lute against  all  beverages  containing  even 
a  trace  of  alcohol,  then  we  cannot  see  any 
advantage  in  allowing  the  sale  of  wines 
and  beer  for  six  months  and  tlien  follow- 
ing that  with  absolute  prohibition. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
all  this^— that  there  is  no  question  raised 
as  to  the  prohibition  of  distilled  liquors. 
Whisky,  brandy,  and  the  like  will  be- 
come on  July  1  illegal  beverages,  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  made  that  under 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  tiiey  wiU  be 
restored  in  any  degree  to  a  legal  statoa. 

There  is  every  reason,  tiieref ore,  in  our 
opinion,  why  tiie  war-time  Prohibition 
Act  should  not  be  rep^ed,  even  if  it 
were  to  be  modified,  for  the  Constitn* 
tional  Amendment  will  make  the  mann- 
f acture  and  sale  of  whisky,  brandy,  and 
the  like  illegal  anyway,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  reopening  that  question  now. 


GERMANY  COMPLAINS 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  CouncO  of 
Four  of  the  Peace  Conference  granted  to 
the  Germans  an  extension  of  time  in 
which  they  might  make  their  replies  in 
full  to  the  peace  terms.  The  extension 
will  have  expired  before  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook  reaches  its  readers. 

Some  of  the  replies  of  the  Germans  to 
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Tarioos    portions    of    the    peace    terniB 
have  been  presented  and  the  Allies  have 
made  their  answers.   Most  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  are  of  the  sort 
which  we  have  already  reported,  and  the 
natore  of  the  Allies'  replies  is  obvious 
enongh,  it  would  seem,  to  be  understood 
by  any  people  less  blinded  by  arrogance 
than  the  Germans  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be.   Germany  complains  that  as 
she  has  been   transformed  within    two 
generations  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  state,  she  can  support  her  popu- 
lation only  by  trade  and  commerce.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  she  will  have 
lost  raw  material  for  use  in  her  industries, 
will  be  hampered  in  the  importation  of 
raw  material,  and  vnll  be  deprived  of 
ships  with  which  to  carry  on  commerce. 
She  complains  that  she  will  be  pushed 
back  in  her  development  a  half-century. 
To  these  complaints  the  answer  is  made, 
with  astonishing  patience,  that  Germany 
deprived  the  world  of  shipping  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  million  tons,  while  she 
is  being  called  upon  to  repay  only  four 
million  tons ;.  that  Germany  destroyed  the 
Lens  coal  fields  and  can  hardly  complain 
at.  the  consequent  shortage  of  coal  that 
she  will  have  to  suffer  if  she  makes  good 
what  she  destroyed ;  that  in  suffering  the 
(M>iisequences  of  the  war  which  Germany 
b^^an   the  German  population  is  only 
undergoing  what  the  people  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  war  vnll  have  to  undergo. 
It  is  astonishing  enough  that  the  Ger- 
mans after  raiding  and  destroying  should 
complain  because  they  have  to  suffer. 
What  causes  scnnething  more  than  mere 
astonishment,  what  justifies  in  all  decent 
people  a  sense  of  outrage  and  indignation, 
is  llie  echo  of  these  German  complaints 
tiiat  one  hears  in  some  quarters  of  Amer- 
ica.   Of  course  Germany  counted  on  im- 
pressing by  her  complaints  certain  people 
Tk  the  AJlied  countries  who  call  themselves 
-a^dicals.   Whatever  injustice  there  is  in 
lie  Treaty,  so  far  as  its  main  and  general 
>rayi8ions  are  considered,  is  injustice  not 
o  Oennany  bnt  to  tiiose  whom  Germany 
las  robbed  and  despoiled.    If  justice  had 
^^en  the  sole  object  of  that  Treaty,  its 
erms  would  have  been  far  severer  than 
bey  are.   Throughout  it  is  evident  that 
[X0tioe  has  been  tempered  by  a  desire  for 
aparation,  that  is,  by  the  intention  to 
«ep  Germany  strong  enough  to  enable 
^T  to  pay  more  than  she  would  be  able 
>  pay  if  she  were  dealt  with  aocordrng*  to 
&T  deserts. 

The  Germans  are  continuing  to  hint 
^wkt  they  may  not  sign  the  Treaty.  On 
»^  other  hand,  reports  come  to  this  coun- 
•y  that  measures  are  being  taken  by  the 
llie0  to  advance  into  Germany  in  case 
1^  German  Government  refuses  to  sign. 
L^tead  of  complicating  matters,  that 
i^ht  really  simplify  them.  In  the  end 
niight  prove  easier  and  more  expedi- 
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tious  to  deal  with  the  various  German 
states  separately  than  with  a  single  Ger- 
man government  that  cannot  be  trusted 
to  observe  its  pledges.  The  Germans  must 
see  thisthemselYes.  It  seems,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  present  or  another  Ger- 
man Government  will  ultimately  sign  the 
Treaty.  Even  then  the  task  of  the  Allies 
vnll  not  be  ended ;  for  it  will  lie  with 
them  to  see  that  the  Treaty  is  enforced. 


THE  JEWS  IN   POLAND 

One  valuable  result  which  should 
follow  the  "  day  of  mourning  "  observed 
by  Jews  impressively  in  many  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  on  May  21  should 
be  a  public  sifting  of  the  charges  and  de- 
nials  of  massacres  or  pog^ms  from  which 
the  Jews,  as  declared  by  their  leaders, 
have  suffered  in  Poland.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  reports  and  contradic- 
tions of  such  outrages,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible .  for  the  ordinary  American,  as  the 
matter  stands  now,  to  lorm  a  dear  and 
positive  opinion.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  Mr. 
Abraham  Elkus,  and  others  who  should 
be  well  informed,  spoke  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  with  deep  feeling — ^indi- 
cated, for  instance,  by  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Elkus  that  ^^  the  Dark  Ages  furnish 
the  only  parallel  to  the  outrages  which 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  sub- 
jected to  recentiy  in  eastern  Europe." 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  protests  should  go 
up  from  all  people,  irrespective  of  race 
and  in  the  name  of  humanity.  A  protest 
cabled  to  President  Wilson  by  a  council 
representing  200  Hebrew  diurches  in 
177  American  cities  says  that  it  ^*is 
stirred  to  expressions  of  horror  at  the 
injustices  and  cruelties  to  which  Jews  in 
eastern  Europe,  notably  in  Poland,  are 
being  subjected.  In  lands  where  they 
have  dwelt  for  generations,  and  for  which 
they  have  made  every  sacrifice  in  blood 
and  treasure  throughout  the  v^ar,  they 
are  stiU  made  victims  of  countiess  out- 
rages." 

But  none  of  the  speakers  in  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  we  have  noted, 
made  anything  more  than  generalized 
charges  of  massacre.  A  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Committee  for  Defense  of  Jews  in 
Poland  names  a  hundred  and  ten  places 
where  outrages  against  Jevra  were  reported 
in  two  months ;  it  gives  many  accounts  of 
outrages  and  mass  brutality,  and  asserts 
that  the  Polish  Government  has  connived 
in  the  persecution  of  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polish  Information  Bureau  in 
New  York  City  states  that  such  reports  of 
massacre  have  been  contradicted  by  M. 
Pichon,  tbe  French  Fordgn  Mimster,  and 
by  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  who  has  been  in 
Poland  representing  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  Others  deny  the 
assertion  that  anything  like  a  pogrom 
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or  massacre  countenanced  by  the  Polish 
Government  or  army  has  taken  place. 

The  most  definite  statement  we  have 
seen  made  as  to  Jewish  massacres  in 
Poland  relates  to  the  city  of  Pinsk.  The 
story  is  told  at  length  by  Mr.  Elias 
Tobenkin  in  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
and  is  based  on  information  gathered  by 
him  in  Poland,  and  interviews  with  people 
who  claim  to  know  the  facts.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  over  thirty  Jews  were  sum- 
marily executed  by  military  authority. 
Their  friends  and  the  Jewish  papers  in 
Poland  declare  that  these  persons  exe- 
cuted were  Zionists  and  members  of  co- 
operative societies  who  had  met,  not  to 
conspire,  but  to  help  to  arrange  for  the 
distribution  of  food  from  America.  The 
military  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  the  men  executed  were 
Bolsheviki  and  that  they  were  dangerous 
spies  and  that  when  arrested  by  the  sol- 
diers they  fired  and  killed  an  officer. 

Mr.  Smulski,  President  of  the  National 
Polish  Department  of  America,  has  cabled 
to  President  Wilson  declaring  that  the 
anti-Polish  demonstrations  in  this  country 
were  unjustified,  were  doing  injury  to 
both  Jews  and  Poles  in  creating  antag- 
onism, and  should  be  checked. 


POGROMS,  WAR  ANTAGONISM, 
OR  RACE  HATRED? 

The  word  "pogrom**  first  became 
generally  known  in  this  country  after 
the  massacre  at  Kishinev  in  1908,  and 
was  then  and  later  used  to  mean  an 
attack  upon  the  Jevrs  based  partly 
on  race  hatred,  but  carried  out  by 
bloodthirsty  mobs  secretiy  encouraged  or 
countenanced  by  the  government,  bo  far 
as  we  have  seen,  none  of  the  charges  re- 
lating to  attacks  by  Poles  on  the  Jews 
correspond  to  this  description.  Undoubt- 
edly there  has  been  rioting,  and  outrages 
have  taken  place,  and  the  Jews  have  suf- 
fered in  Poland  and  elsewhere.  The 
attacks  of  this  kind  come  in  part  from 
race  hatred,  but  in  part  also  because  the 
Jews  in  Poland  have  been  generally' 
accused  of  aiding  and  sympathizing  with 
Germany  and  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
whom  the  Poles  have  been  fighting. 

This  view  is  expressed  by  an  American 
who  has  special  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Poland.  He  tdls  The  Outiook 
that  ^^The  situation  in  Poland  is  like 
the  situation  in  our  border  States  after 
the  wkt;  the  antagonisms  often  leading 
to  assaults  and  murders  are  based  on 
vnir  animosities  rather  than  on  relig- 
ious or  racial  antagonisms ;  the  Jews  in 
Poland,  speaking  Yiddish,  curried  favor 
with  the  advancing  Oermans  for  self- 
protection  ;  as  tiiey  spoke  Yiddish  they 
were  used  by  the  Germans  as  interpreters 
and  were  paid  in  better  protection  and 
by  more  food  than   the  Poles  received 
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themselyes.  It  is  not  imposffl))!®  to  imag- 
ine that  in  some  instances  J^ews  betrayed 
Poles  to  their  German  conquerors.  It  is 
po8sib}0"diat  the  Poles  are  now  attacking 
individual  Jews,  not  for  religious  or  even 
for  racial  reasons,  but  by  way  of  revenge 
for  what  they  believe  to  have  been  trea- 
sonable conduct  on  the  part  of  these  Jews 
during  the  war." 

This  American  dedares  also  that  the 
Poles  under  Paderewski  are  making  a 
more  definite,  decided,  and  persistent  fight 
against  Bolshevism  than  any  other  nation 
or  people  in  eastern.  Europe.  When,  pub- 
lic meetings  in  support  of  Bolshevism  are 
discovered,  they  are  warned  to  disperse, 
and  if  they  gadier  again  they  are  broken 
up  by  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  supporters  of  Bolshevism  in 
Poland  are  Jewish^  just  as  they  are  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  this  is  from 
economic  causes  or  from  the  racial  sym- 
pathy which  Jews  of  the  leser  intelligent 
class  have  for  their  supposed  co-religion- 
ists, Trotsky  and  Lenine,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  the  clashes 
between  the  Polish  authorities  and  Jews 
can  be  traced  to  the  Jewish  sympathy 
with  Bolshevism. 

A  Polish  officer,  Lieut^iant  de  Walski, 
has  said  in  an  interview  that  ^^  the  real 
answer  to  the  slanderous  stories  of  Jewish 
pogroms  can  be  had  from  Jewish  officers 
in  the  Polish  army."  He  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  them  and  to  the  Jewish  soldiers 
who  ^^are  making  gallant  sacrifices  for 
the  creation  of  a  real  united  and  inde- 
pendent Poland,'*  and  added:  "While 
those  men  in  the  battlefield  are  cementing 
the  foundations  of  the  relaticms  between 
the  Jewish  and  PoUsh  people  in  Poland, 
these  men  in  America  are  doing  their 
best  to  disrupt  them." 


THE  CALAMITY  IN  JAVA 

The  destruction  wrought  by  tiie  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  of  Kalut  in  Java  is 
only  indicated  in  bare  outline  by  the 
despatches.  If  it  is  true,  as  estimated,  that 
the  eruption  has  caused  fifteen  thousand 
deaths  and  has  destroyed  twenty  villages, 
this  will  rank  with  one  of  the  great  vol- 
canic disasters  of  history. 

Java  is  important  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  of  tiie  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  however,  live  in  constant  fear  of 
such  destruction  as  has  lately  occurred. 
The  volcano  of  Kalut  is  only  one,  it  is 
said,  of  fourteen  active  volcanoes  on  the 
island.  The  most  terrible  of  all  modem 
volcanic  disasters  was  that  of  Krakatoa 
in  the  year  1883.  Krakatoa  is  not  a  part 
of  Java  itself ,  the  volcano  and  island  of 
that  name  lie  in  Sunda  Strait  between 
Java  and  Sumatra.  In  this  eruption  of 
Elrakatoa  not  only  was  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  almost  incalculable, 
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but  the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  dust 
and  ashes  which  arose,  so  that  it  was  like 
night  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion ; 
even  half-way  around  tiie  world  or  more 
the  effects  of  the  volcanic  dust  on  the 
light  were  weirdly  evident,  and  ashes 
horn  the  explosion  fell  upon  ships  and 
cities  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Java. 
Such  a  disaster  happoiing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  makes  less  impression 
on  the  imaginati<m  and  on  sympathy 
than  if  it  were  caused  by  an  eruption 
from  ^tna  or  Vesuvius.  When  the 
facts  come  to  be  known  definitely,  how- 
ever, it  is  oertain  that  the  assistance  and 
sympathy  of  humanity  will  be  rendered 
to  these  poor  and  remote  sufferers. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
copal  Church  have  issued  a  Pastoral 
Letter  to  tiie  eighteen  thousand  pastors 
of  that  Church  on  ^The  Church  and 
Social  Beoonstruoticm."  They  urge  that 
theChurchnmst  recognize  the  application 
of  democracy  to  industry,  and  they  call 
for  ^the  more  thoroughgoing  emphasis 
<m  human  freedom^  which  will  make 
democratic  progress  mean  the  enlarge- 
m^it  and  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the 
masses  of  mankind  through  the  self- 
directed  activity  of  men  themselves." 
They  favor  an  equitable  wage  for  labor- 
ers, which  shall  have  the  right  of  way 
over  *^  rent,  interest,  and  profits ;"  *^  col- 
lective bargaining  as  an  instrument 
for  the  attainment  of  industrial  justice 
and  for  training  in  democratic  proce- 
dure;'' and  also  the  ^^  advance  of  the 
workers  themselves  through  profit-shar- 
ing and  through  positions  on  boards  of 
directorship." 

We  should  like  to  see  the  pastors  of 
the  Methodist  churches  read  this  admira- 
ble pastoral  letter  to  their  congregations 
and  make  it  their  text  for  one  or  more 
discourses  on  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy  to  modem 
industrial  institutions,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings  to  modem 
industry.  We  venture  to  suggest  three 
possible  texts  for  such  discourses :  Mat- 
thew XX.  7,  **  Whatsoever  is  right,  that 
shall  ye  receive ;"  Matthew  xxiii.  8,  ^^  All 
ye  are  brethren ;"  and  £phesians  vi.  7,  9, 
"  With  good  will  doing  service  as  to  the 
Lord  and  not  to  men ; .  •  •  and  ye  masters  do 
the  same  things."  We  also  wish  that  the 
bishops  could  prepare  a  primer  on  Chris- 
tian Socialism,  or  find  among  the  various 
books  which  have  been  published  on  this 
subject  one  which  they  could  recommend 
to  the  ministers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  them  in.  brief  and  simple  form  some  of 
the    fundamental    principles  which  the 


pulpit  must  recognize  if  it  is  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  in  social  and  industzial  refmm. 

A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL 
SCHEME 

The  incidental  and  indirect  work  of 
foreign  missions  may  perhaps  prove  to 
be  of  both  wider  and  more  pennan^it 
value  than  tiieir  direct  evangelistic  wwk. 
A  striking  illustratioir  of  the  new  spirit 
of  foreign  missions  is  furnished  by  the 
&ot  that  the  Chinese  Grovemment  has 
recently  adopted  a  new  Chinese  phonetic 
alphabet  at  the  request  of  the  Missioo 
Boards,  and  this  alphabet  is  now  being 
pushed  by  missionary  schook  throog^ioat 
China.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  sys- 
t^n,  which  employed  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  characters  of  complex 
design,  making  facility  in  reading  almost 
a  life  task.  The  new  system  haa  thirty- 
nine  simple  characters,  which,  singly  or 
in  combination,  represent  every  sound  m 
the  Mandarin  dialect,  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  national  language.  Few 
words  will  have  more  than  three  letters. 

Some  experimental  tests  with  patients 
in  hospitals  have  proved  that  in  this  new 
script  an  ignorant  Chinese  peasant  can 
be  taught  to  read  his  language  m  from 
three  to  four  weeks,  and  a  scholar  can  be 
taught  in  from  three  to  four  hooia.  In 
these  &cts  the  advocates  of  the  new 
spelling  might  perhaps  find  an  argument 
for  their  proposed  reform. 

The  plan  of  the  Mission  Boards  is 
first  to  teach  every  Christian  to  read  in 
the  new  style.  With  seven  hundred  tboo- 
sand  persons,  working  from  sev^i  tboo- 
sand  differ^it  centers,  as  a  te«/»liing 
force  for  the  population  at  large,  iwo^lriiig 
the  Chinese  peoi^e  a  reading  people  is 
not  an  impossible  undertaking.  The  first 
literature  will  not  be  religious  in  dbarac- 
ter,  but  patriotic,  the  idea  being  to  teach 
theChiniese  the  meaningof  democracy  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  ultimate 
object  i&  nothing  less  than  the  education 
of  four  hundred  million  Chinese  people. 

TO  FIGHT  DISEASE    * 
AND  DESTITUTION 

An  account  was  lately  giyea  in  The 
Outlook  of  the  new  Lieague  of  Bed  Cross 
Societies  which  will  work  internationally 
to  combat  hunger,  destitution,  and  disease* 
The  great  Bed  Cross  International  0>n* 
gress  to  be  held  at  Geneva  after  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  signed  will  doubtles  in- 
dorse the  Lea^e.  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
head  of  the  Bed  Cross  War  Coumol  imtil 
recently,  and  now  head  of  the  Lieagne, 
put  its  purpose  tersely  when  talking  to 
reporters  the  other  day  just  after  his 
return  from  Europe.  He  said : 

In  f  orraer  times  the  Bed  Cross  was  an 
organization  for  war,  to  mitigate  the 
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horrors  of  war  and  to  relieye  victims  of 
disasters.  We  now  propose  to  make  it 
the  greatest  of  all  peace  organizations 
through  an  international  hond  which  I 
hoi>e  will  eyentoally  take  in  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  ^lobe. 

With  no  pohtical  or  governmental  or 
sectarian  connections  whatever,  the 
League  purposes,  in  this  international 
compact,  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity  by  distributing  the  knowledge 
contributed  to  it  and  by  stirrin|^  local 
agencies  to  keen  activity.  Knowmg,  let 
us  say,  that  a  pestilence  is  about  to  afflict 
any  part  of  the  world,  just  as  it  was 
I  known  that  the  Spanish  influenza  was 
.  advancing,  the  League  will  warn  the 
threaten^  territories,  offer  the  best  pre- 
,  ventive  and  curative  methods,  advise  the 
local  Red  Cross  organizations  what  to  do 
and  generally  inspire  the  proper  agencies 
to  a  correct  and  efficient  nandling  of  the 
problem. 

The  disease  .danger  is  threatening  Eu- 
rope terribly  to-day.  Mr.  Davison  received, 
before  sailing,  a  report  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  cases  of  typhus 
in  a  belt  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  ^^a  wave  of  disease  moving  west- 
ward." He  spoke  with  startling  emphasis 
of  ^^  the  incredible,  the  unbelievable,  dis- 
tress that  exists  in  the  world  to-day,"  and 
declared  that  the  right  kind  of  Americans 
could  not  sleep  if  they  knew  the  misery 
of  Europe  in  its  savage  reality.  It  is 
well  that  such  a  warning  from  those  who 
know  the  facts  at  first  hand  should  show 
us  that  the  need  of  relief  and  succor  is 
far  from  being  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Through  the  Red  Cross  League  and  in 
9ther  ways  the  fight  to  make  Europe 
clean,  healthy,  and  spund  must  go  on  both 
for  humanity's  sake  and  ultimately  for 
self-protection  against  the  results  of 
plague  and  poverty. 

THE  CHILDREN'S   BUREAU 

CONFERENCE  ON 

CHILD  WELFARE  STANDARDS 

The  standards  below  which  a  nation 
cannot  afford  to  let  its  children  fall  were 
the  subject  of  the  conference  on  child 
welfare  held  in  Washington  early  in  May. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  set 
up  new  standards  for  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  work  of  the  American  child. 
Foreign  child-welfare  experts  were  in- 
vited to  attend  and  relate  to  the  Amer- 
ican specialists  in  child  welfare  how  their 
respective  countries  had  raised  and  main- 
tained their  standards  of  child  care  even 
under  the  strain  of  war.  Committees  were 
appointed  in  each  section — one  on  stand- 
ards for  education  and  work,  others  on 
the  baby,  the  pre-school  child,  the  school 
child,  the  adolescent,  and  one  on  the 
child  in  need  of  special  care. 

The  Washington  conference  set  sixteen 
as  the  lowest  age  at  which  children  should 
go  to  work  in  any  occupation  while  school 
is  in  session.  It  proposed  as  the  minimum 
educational  standard  nine  months'  school- 
ing, either  full  or  part  time,  for  children 
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between  seven  and  eighteen.  It  declared 
that  a  child  of  sixteen  should  not  go  to 
work  unless  he  has  completed  the  eighth 
grade  in  school,  and  that  education  be- 
yond the  eighth  grade  should  be  provided 
for  employed  children  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  by  day  continuation 
schools. 

According  to  the  conference,  the  work 
ing  day  of  minors  should  never  be  longer 
tiian  eight  hours,  and  for  children  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  should  be  less 
than  the  adult's  working  day ;  night  work 
and  employment  iu  hazardous  occupations 
should  be  prohibited ;  minors  should  be 
paid  at  a  rate  which,  for  full-time 
employment,  would  yield  at  least  the 
**  necessary  cost  of  proper  living." 

The  importance  of  normal  home  care 
for  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
children  vras  emphasized.  The  need  o| 
State  supervision  of  agencies  and  institu- 
tions caring  for  children  for  whom  home 
life  could  not  be  provided  was  urged ;  the 
principles  governing  modem  juvenile 
court  organization  were  set  forth  in  detaiL 

The  outstanding  point  of  the  discussion 
at  the  Washington  conference  was  that 
without  a  decent  wage  earned  by  tiie 
father  of  the  family  complete  protection 
of  childhood  is  impossible.  Professor 
Kelly  Miller,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  Howard  University,  said  : 
"  The  cure  of  poverty  may  not  end  social 
troubles,  but  they  cannot  be  abolished 
until  poverty  is  abolished." 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY  AND 
THE  SCHOOL 

Great  Britain  sent  Sir  Cyril  Jackson, 
a  member  of  her  new  industrial  commis- 
sion who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  passage  of  the  new  Fisher  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  explain  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  Conference  the  provisions  of  this 
new  British  law.  It  was  passed  last 
August,  because  the  drain  of  war  had 
brought  home  the  conviction  that  the 
children  of  Great  Britain  must  not  be 
exploited  in  industry  or  on  the  farm, 
but  must  one  and  all,  in  city  and  country 
alike,  be  given  their  chance  of  schooling. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  in  the  ^  discussion 
following  Sir  Cyril  Jackson's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Act,  expressed  her  belief  that 
a  measure  similar  to  the  Fisher  Act  is 
needed  in  the  United  States.  Miss 
Lathrop  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  never  attacked  the  problem  of 
rural  child  labor  and  tiie  lack  of  schooling 
which  goes  with  it.  Yet  approximately 
three-fourths  of  all  the  child  laborers  in 
the  United  States  work  in  rural  districts 
where  one  person  out  of  every  ten  is  illit- 
erate, while  in  the  cities  one  person  in 
twenty  is  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  Fisher  Act,  by  requiring  the  at- 
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tendance  at  school  of  every  child  until  be 
is  fourteen  years  old,  regardless  of  whew 
he  happens  to  live,  has  brought  it  ahoat 
that  the  farmer's  boy  arid  the  textile 
worker's  son  have  equal  chance  m  Great 
Britain  to  fit  themselves  for  life.  Equality 
of  opportunity  like  that  which  Great 
Britain  has  provided  for  her  childrai 
could  be  provided  in  this  country,  Mia 
Lathrop  pointed  out,  if  the  Federal  Go? 
emment  were  empowered  to  grant  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  to  States  wbidi 
come  up  to  certain  uniform  educational 
requirements,  to  be  set  forth  by  the  Fei 
eral  Government.  In  this  way  the  State 
could  square  the  account  which  theoonn- 
try  boy  has  against  them  for  liis  praeDt 
smaller  chance  of  schooling,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  Federal  aid  would  give  new  in- 
centive to  the  States  to  better  their  edi^ 
cational  standards.  ^^  I  have  seen  m  m 
country  in  this  world,  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,"  said  Miss  Lathrop,  *^  sdook 
so  managed  that  the  children  dbamoredto 
go  to  them.  Must  we  wait  for  some  8ap^ 
rior  race  to  come  from  Mars  to  give  ib 
the  same  gift  of  interesting  schools  that 
we  have  bestowed  upon  the  Philippine  ^ 


WAR   MEMORIALS 

AMONG  the  greatest  monumenteof 
all  time  are  memorials  to  war.  Some 
of  them  recount  the  conquests  of  tyrants^ 
Others  recount  the  achievements  of  free- 
men. War  seems  to  have  left  in  aU 
epochs  of  history  its  record  in  art 

This  will  inevitably  be  true  of  tlie  irar 
which  is  scarcely  yet  ended.  Already  the 
instinct  to  set  up  memorials  to  men  and 
deeds  of  this  war  is  showing  itself  in  Amer- 
ica. Already  memorials,  some  of  them 
temporary,  have  been  erected.  Alreadj 
discussi(m  of  the  nature  of  those  memo- 
rials is  taking  place.  Beoently  at  the 
Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  which  was  hM 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City,  a*  day  was  devoted  te 
tiiis  subject  of  war  memorials. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  put  aside  a^ 
secondary.  By  the  memorials  that  v' 
erect  to-day  future  generations  will  jadg*^ 
this  epoch.  Those  memorials  will  not 
merely  tell  what  happened  in  the  wv. 
but  they  will  also  tell  what  war  did  totbt 
minds  and  souls  of  tiie  people  who  vea' 
through  it  and  survived  it. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  to^J 
memorials  to  the  Cii^  War.  If  mo>^ 
of  them  endure,  men  a  hundred  ^ 
two  hundred  years  henoe  will  biv^ 
good  cause  to  misjudge  the  minds  v^ 
souls  of  tiie  people  who  lived  in  tk 
four  or  five  de(»des  suooeeding  1^ 
They  will  get  little  impression  of  the  pn> 
found  change  that  came  over  Amenet 
through  that  war.  They  will  see  ooJj 
ugly  brown  images  of  unsoldierlike  tOr 
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diers,  set  up  witii  little  evidenoe  ofasense 
of  di§^ty.  The  real  veneratioii  in  which 
the  veterans  of  that  war  have  been  held 
in  both  the  North  and  the  South  is  not 
embodied  in  the  Civil  War  monuments 
that  dot  this  land.  Weowe  it  to  our  pos- 
terity that  we  of  this  day  do  not  misrepre- 
sent ourselves  in  like  fashion. 

For  that  reason  several  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  urged  that  the  building  of  war 
memorials  be  postponed.  They  argued 
that  we  are  too  near  the  event  to  imder- 
stand  it,  and  that,  moreover,  even  if  we 
understood  it  fully,  we  are  too  near  to 
the  event  to  put  our  thought  of  it  into  a 
form  that  would  be  understood  of  future 
ages.  We  must  take  time  to  think,  to 
form  our  thoughts,  and  to  choose  for  the 
forms  of  our  thought  material  that  will 
be  enduring.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
greatest  monument  to  Washington,  that 
noble  and  severe  shaft  at  the  country's 
capital,  was  not  erected  for  three  genera- 
tions after  Washington's  day;  that  we 
could  likewise  afford  to  wait  and  to  build 
our  monuments  at  leisure. 

There  was  also  some  lively  .discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  such  monuments. 
Should  they  be  useful  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful? Or  should  all  effort  toward  utility 
be  excluded  as  out  of  place  in  artistic 
monuments  to  the  ideals  associated  with 
this  war  ?  Some  argued  that  there  was  no 
better  way  to  honor  the  men  who  had 
&Uen  in  the  war  than  to  build  houses 
which  would  serve  the  needs  of  living 
men.  Others  argued  that  a  monument 
embodying  an  ideal  should  have  no  other 
function  than  to  speak,  as  it  were,  to  the 
people  who  looked  upon  it.  Some  would 
build  parks  or  highways  or  community 
houses  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  recreation  or  transportation  or 
feUowship.  Others  would  avoid  every-' 
thing  that  did  not  convey  solely  the  idea 
of  a  memoriaL 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
such  differences  of  opinion,  such  argu- 
ment, and  the  delay  consequent  upon  the 
prooess  of  reconciling  differences  of  opin- 
ion, reaching  compromises,  or  building 
np  a  composite  of  opinion. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be 
such  delay  in  erecting  the  greater  monu- 
ments of  the  war,  but  the  people  will 
not  wait  indefinitely.  The  craving  for 
a  visible  memorial  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  promise  or  a  hope.  The  communi- 
ties whose  sons  went  to  the  camps  or 
across  the  seas,  some  of  them  never  to 
return,  are  not  waiting  for  the  decisions 
of  some  art  authority  or  for  the  outcome 
of  a  grand  public  discussion.  They  are 
erecting  their  monuments  to-day. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  on  ^e  side  of 
a  mountain  where  a  few  dwellings  are 
scattered,  there  was  gathered  by  the  road- 
side on  a  Sunday  afternoon  a  group  of 
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perhaps  forty  or  fifty  people.  They  were . 
representatives  of  the  families  of  the  men 
and  the  women  who  had  gone  from  that 
mountsdn  into  the  service  of  their  country. 
They  were  there  to  dedicate  a  monument. 
It  was  a  simple  flag-pole.  And  after  the 
few  words  by  neighbors  of  the  men  who 
had  gone,  an  old  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
slowly  hauled  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  top  of  the  staff.  Those  people  were 
not  waiting  for  an  art  authority  to  tell 
them  what  to  do;  they  instinctively  chose 
of  themselves  a  fitting  memorial — one  of 
which  future  •  generations  will  not  be 
ashamed.  That  simple  staff,  with  the  flag 
floating  above  the  tree-tops,  is  a  memorial 
both  suitable  in  itself  and  capable  of 
future  development  in  base  and  sur- 
roundings. The  flag,  moreover,  is  a  uni- 
versal testimonial  to  a  people's  patriotism 
and  embodies  the  ideal  that  appears  in 
every  war  of  the  Nation.  In  otiier  com- 
munities trees  have  been  planted.  These 
too  are  appropriate  for  tiie  purposes  of 
immediate  recognition  of  the  service  that 
has  been  rendered. 

We  hope  that  the  building  of  great 
monuments  will  be  postponed  until  men 
have  time  to  collect  their  thoughts  and 
embody  them  in  fitting  form ;  but  we  also 
hope  that  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  not  hesitate  to  put  up  such 
memorials  at  once  as  those  flagstaffs, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  service 
flags,  or  the  trees,  with  their  simple  tablets 
recording  the  names  of  the  men  whose 
memory  it  is  their  function  to  keep  green. 

If  those  who  have  authority,  because 
they  have  trained  and  informed  taste,  in 
art  will  recognize  the  need  that  people 
feel  for  immediate  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  in  this  war, 
the  people  in  their  turn  will  be  the  readier 
to  trust  the  guidance  of  those  experts 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  erection  of 
great  and  lasting  monimients. 


AMERICA  AND  RUSSIA— 
A    CONTRAST 

READERS  of  Mr.  Price's  article  in 
this  issud  of  The  Outiook  will  note 
what  he  says  about  the  progress  of  So- 
cialism in  this  country.  And  then  when 
they  turn  to  Dr.  Carasso's  article  they 
will  note  what  the  Bolshevist  brand  of 
Socialism  has  done  to  Russia.  There  may 
be  some  readers  who  will  consequently 
wonder  if  we  are  on  our  way  here  in  the 
United  States  to  the  goal  set  up  by 
Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

There  are  dangers  ahead  in  this  coun- 
try, but  not  that  particular  danger. 

Whatever  fear  there  may  be  of  that 
danger  arises  from  the  ambiguity  that 
lies  in  the  very  word  Socialism.  There  are 
Socialists,  or  at  least  people  who  call  them- 
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selves  Socialists,  who  would  undoubtedly 
deny  that  either  what  Mr.  Priee  describes 
or  what  the  Bolshevists  practice  is  Social- 
ism. The  word  Socialism  covers  a  multi- 
tude both  of  sins  and  of  virtues.  It  can 
be  legitimately  used  for  any  plan  or  prac- 
tice in  accordance  with  which  wealth  is 
produced  or  distributed  by  large  social 
units.  More  strictiy.  Socialism  is  the 
theory  that  w^th  which  can  be  produced 
and  distributed  by  large  social  units  should 
be  and  ultimately  will  be.  The  term  Social- 
istic is  commonly  applied  to  any  means 
which  any  Socialists  would  employ  for 
putting  their  theory  into  practice.  Thus 
it  happens  that  things  so  diverse  as  the 
United  States  Post  Office  and  a  local 
soviet  in  Russia  'may  both  be  termed 
Socialistic 

The  Socialism  that  Mr.  Price  discusses 
and  the  Socialism  which  the  Bolshevists 
are  practicing  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
apart. 


BRAND    WHITLOCK'S 
"BELGIUM"^ 

PROFESSOR  KUNO  FRANCKE, 
of  Harvard,  said  before  the  war  that 
the  German's  supreme  desire  is  not  for 
self-possession  but  for  self-expression. 
Brand  Whitlock  had  an  opportunity 
which  no  other  American  possessed  for 
studying  the  German  character  where 
the  Germans,  as  absolute  masters  of  a 
conquered  and  subject  people,  had  im- 
restrained  freedom  for  self-expression. 
Neither  Mr.  Herrick  nor  Mr.  Sharp  ¥ras 
in  France  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  and  neither  of  them  was  in  devas- 
tated France,  and  neither  Italy  nor  Eng- 
land was  at  any  time  subject  to  German 
rule.  Mr.  Whitiock  was  in  Brussels  as  our 
representative  from  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  until  America 
entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  German  authorities, 
both  civil  and  military,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  French,  German,  and  English 
as  well  as  of  American  interests,  and 
constantiy  engaged  in  a  not  wholly  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  mitigate  the  awful  suffer- 
ings, mental  and  physical,  of  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people. 

He  had  special  advantages  for  his 
difficult  post  and  special  advantages  for 
describing  to  others  the  difficulties  which 
he  encountered.  Elected  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms  reform  Mayor  of  Toledo, 
he  had  ever  before  him  a  practicable 
standard  of  just  government  for  a  free 
city  with  which  to  compare  the  German 
government  of  a  subjugated  people.  He 
knew  the  complicated  problems  involved 
in  municipal  government  and  knew  how 
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they  could  be  met  by  a  righteous  and 
hamaue  administration.  He  had  experi- 
ence as  a  joomaUst  in  catching  fleeting 
news,  in  weighing  evidence,  and  in  dis- 
criminating between  history  and  gossip ; 
and  be  had  experience  as  a  successfid 
writer  of  books  in  transforming  journal- 
ism into  literature.  He  had  also  native 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  here 
undertaken,  that  of  giving  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed.  He  has  a  quick  and  keen  obser- 
vation; his  mind  is  a  sensitive  plate 
which  catches  the  picture  however  rapidly 
it  passes.  He  has  a  retentive  memory- 
The  minute  details  remain  upon  the 
phite  and  are  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
printing,- months  afterwards.  He  writes : 

I  had  asked  an  audience  of  the  Qaeen 
for  Miss  Boyle  O'BeiUy,  who  had  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  from  America.  .  .  . 
Presently  the  Queen  entered.  She  wore 
a  simple  blue  eown  with .  transparent 
sleevM,  and  a  "vmite,  low  ^lish  collar ; 
not  a  jewel,  only  her  weddme  ring  on  her 
hand,  and  her  hair  dressed  in  delicate 
simpUcity.  She  was  calm,  with  a  certain 
gravity,  and  her  bine  eyes  were  wistful 
m  the  little  smile  that  hovered  about  her 
lips. 

This  minuteness  of  observation  and 
vividness  of  description  characterize  the 
two  volumes  throughout.  They  are  full  of 
character  and  incident,  and  to  the  value  of 
an  original  contribution  to  current  history 
is  added  the  charm  of  a  realistic  imagi- 
nation. No  less  appealing  is  the  tempered 
sympathy  of  this  well-r^fulated  but  not 
phlegmatic  American  with  the  constantly 
changing  experiences  of  the  emotional 
and  witty  Belgians — sympathy  with  them 
not  only  in  the  terrible,  the  unbelievable 
tragedies  almost  daily  enacted,  but  also 
in  the  ingenious  reactions  of  the  ever- 
alert  Belgians,  in  the  *^  contest  between 
Grerman  stolidity  and  brute  force  and 
the  nimble  wit  of  Brussels."  The  Ger- 
man authorities  forbade  by  proclamation 
the  Belgians  from  celebrating  their  na- 
tional holiday,  July  21 — ^no  meetings, 
no  processions,  no  flags,  no  ribbons  or 
patriotic  colors — a  prohibition  to  which 
Brussels  wit  responded  by  substituting  a 
new  emblem,  the  ivy  leaf ;  and  ^^  suddenly, 
as  by  some  spontaneous  impulse,  the 
whole  population  was  wearing  ivy  leaves, 
the  symbol  of  fidelity,  of  which  the 
motto  is  *'  I  die  where  I  ding.'  "  August 
4  was  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  To  assemble,  to  wear 
insignia,  to  make  demonstrations  or  in 
any  way  to  observe  the  day^  was  forbid- 
deji.  And  there  was  a  penalty  for  disobe- 
dience— five  years  in  Germany  and  ten 
thousand  marks  fine. 

The  fourth  of  August  passed  quietly, 
but  the  Belgians  haa  their  revenge — ^all 
over  the  city  men  were  wearing  as  bon- 
tonni^res  little  scraps  of  i>aper,  recalling 
the  famous  phrase  by  which  von  Beth- 


mann  Hollweg  had  characterized  the 
treaties  that  he  had  torn  up  that  day  a 
year  before. 

But  we  should  whoUy  misrepresent  Mr. 
Whitiock's  two  volumes  if  we  gave  the 
impression  that  tiiey  are  simply  a  jour- 
nalist's vivid  description  of  incidents, 
occasionally  amusing,  generally  somber, 
often  terribly  tragic.  His  work  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  both  to  the  history  of 
our  times  and  to  the  psychology  of  the 
Grerman  i>eople.  He  describes  the  Ger- 
man policy  of  terrorism  without  palliation, 
generally  without  passion,  though  occa- 
sionally flaming  words  break  out  showing 
the  fires  of  indignation  within,  kept  under 
control  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  In 
the  main  he  depicts  what  he  has  seen. 
When  he  acts  as  a  narrator  of  the  reports 
of  others,  he  gives  the  evidence  on  which 
his  narrative  is  based.  An  important  and 
valuable  feature  of  his  history  are  the 
original  documents  given  in  the  orig^al, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  trans- 
lation. His  account  of  the  murder  of 
Edith  Cavell  is  authoritative  because 
founded  on  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
supplemented  by  official  reports.  |Ie  was 
not  present  at  the  assassination  of  Lou- 
vain,  but  his  narrative  is  founded  on  first- 
hand information,  and  his  analysis  of  tiie 
German  defense  of  that  unparalleled  act 
of  barbarism  would  do  credit  to  the  cross- 
examining  skill  of  an  experienced  district 
attorney.  He  preserved  throughout  his 
stay  in  Brussels  an  official  neutrality, 
involving  a  self-restraint  under  indignity 
worthy  of  all  praise,  a  self-restraint  which 
enabled  him  to  render  valuable  service  in 
a  number  of  instances.  But  he  was  never 
neutral  in  thought,  and  we  read  between 
the  lines  that  neutrality  in  act  was  pre- 
served at  times  with  difficulty.  As  with 
his  contemporary.  Dr.  van  Dyke,  in  Hol- 
land, the  causes  of  the  war  were  to  him 
never  obscure  and  its  meaning  never 
doubtful.  His  definition  of  that  meaning 
is  worth  quoting.  He  writes  it  after  Ger- 
many had  told  America  by  what  route 
her  ships  might  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  it 
ia  quite  clear  that  he  perceived  the  mean- 
ing in  August,  1914 : 

I  was  perfectly  certain  of  the  answer : 
it  would  be  war,  inevitable  from  that 
moment  in  Angogt,  1914,  when  the  two 
old  systems  clashed  once  more  in  a  world 
that,  by  the  many  inventions  which  man, 
originally  made  upright,  had  wickedly 
soneht  out,  had  grown  too  small  for 
both  to  live  in  it  any  longer  together. 
It  had  been  inevitable  from  the  moment 
when  the  war  brought  face  to  face  at 
last  two  civilizations,  two  ideals,  two 
faiths — on  the  one  hand  the  ideal  of 
liberty  and  human  justice,  on  the  other 
that  of  brute  force  and  material  success. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that 
Brand  Whitlock  was  not  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's representatives  at  the  Peace  Table. 
It  would  have  been  well  to  have  had 


there  an  American  who  had  seen  the 
Hun  at  his  work,  the  more  so  since  the 
President  could  not  find  or  make  the 
time  to  visit  the  devastated  regicms  and 
see  what  destruction  the  Hun  Lad 
wrought  It  is  not  the  duty  of  man  to 
execute  vindictive  justice  on  his  fdlow- 
man.  We  hcvc  neitJier  the  moral  nor  the 
intellectual  ability  for  that  task.  It  must 
be  left  to  God.  If,  then,  any  ask.  Why 
need  we  read  the  history  of  Germany's 
cruel  crime  now  that  it  is  past  history  ? 
the  answer  is.  Lest  we  forget  For  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  ideal  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  if  there  is  any  duty  of  civil- 
ized peoples  to  protect  one  another  frcMn 
a  horde  more  Ijarbarous  in  war  than  ever 
were  the  North  American  Indians  and 
scarcely  less  barbarous  than  were  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  we  must  know  what 
sort  of  people  these  modem  Huns  are, 
that  we  may  prevent  them  from  repeating 
the  crime  which  they  are  apparently  quite 
ready  to  repeat  if  they  are  allowed  to 
acquire  the  necessary  power. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  RELIG- 

lOUS  TOLERATION 

IN  SPAIN 

SPANISH  Protestantism  early  in  May 
celebrated  the  fifty  years  of  rdig- 
ious  toleration  by  holding  a  Congress 
of  Religion  in  Madrid.  Kepresentatives 
of  sister  churches  in  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  present,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
William  Drees,  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary  from  eastern  South  America, 
went  as  a  representative  of  American 
Protestantism.  Dr.  Drees  was  a  member 
of  the  Bible  translation  conmiittee  which 
a  few  years  ago  prepared  the  tranalati<m 
of  the  Spanish  Bible  now  in  use  among 
the  Protestants.  Religious  toleration  was 
actually  g^ranted  by  the  Constitution  of 
1868,  but  the  celebration  was  postpcmed 
from  last  &11  until  this  spring  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  travel  for  invited  guests 
from  abroad. 

In  1868,  when  toleration  became  par- 
tially effective.  Protestantism  had  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  Spain.  There 
were  only  a  few  &milies  who  had  been 
able  to  possess  their  &ith  in  secret 
These  were  at  once  reinforced  by  relig- 
ious refugees  who  returned  from  Gibral- 
tar and  from  France.  The  British  Bible 
Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
inunediately  began  work.  In  1872  the 
American  Board  sent  out  the  Gnlick 
brothers,  and  about  the  same  time  Prot- 
estant preachers  camefrom  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Get- 
mans  were  represented  by  Pastor  Flied- 
ner,  and  from  various  other  Continental 
sources  funds  were  contributed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  new  faith. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
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exact  numerical  advance  which  Protes- 
tantism has  made  in  the  half-century. 
Actual  Protestant  membership  in  organ- 
ized churches  is  probably  less  than  five 
thousand,  although  some  places  give  the 
number  of  Protestants,  including  those 
^ho  belong  to  uno^^ized  groups  of 
worshipers  in  places  where  churches 
have  tiot  been  established,  at  from  fifteen 
to  tw^ity  thousand.  The  Protestant  ad- 
herents are  variously  estimated  at  from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  a  million.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  r^^ularly 
organized  congregations. 

Religious  liberty  does  not  exist  in 
Spain,  and  even  toleration  is  only  par- 
tiaUy  extended.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
Protestants  have  been  given  permission  to 
use  distinctively  ecclesiastical  symbols  on 
the  outside  of  their  church  buildings,  but 
a  Protestant  soldier  is  still  compelled  to 
ioin.  in  the  Catholic  military  worship  on 
festival  days.  It  is  required  of  all,  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  alike,  that  they 
shall  kneel  in  the  street  whenever  a  re- 
ligious procession  passes  in  which  the 
Host  is  carried.  Not  long  ago  a  Protes- 
tant minister  vms  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  jail  for  refusal  to  obey  this  law,  but  the 
case  was  appealed  and  the  sentence  set 
aside. 

The  degree  of  religious  toleraticm 
varies  with  the  locality,  diminishing  in 
the  more  remote  districts  where  the  priest 
and  the  monastics  are  still  able  to  control 
the  officials. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  an  active 
factor  in  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
but  yet,  while  the  demand  for  the  dis- 
•establishment  of  the  Church  is  not  very 
vigorous,  there  is  a  very  general  demand 
for  the  granting  of  complete  religious 
freedom.  In  this  desire  the  Protestants 
are  joined  by  the  Socialists,  Syndicalists, 
and  by  all  the  liberal  forces  which  are 
now  v^ry  rapidly  increasing  in  strength. 
There  is  great  disappointment  in  Spain 
over  the  failure  to  include  religious  f ree^ 


dom  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  was  expected  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  qualification  for  membership 
would  force  Spain  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  her  Constitution,  for  Spain  is 
a  proud  country  and  would  not  wish  to  be 
excluded  from  the  League.  There  is  still 
a  possibility  that  Spain  may  have  to  re- 
vise her  Constitution  in  order  to  qualify 
for  membership,  for  Spain  is  a  ^^free 
nation  "  only  in  the  sense  that  the  King 
is  free  to  dissolve  the  Cortes  as  suits  his 
pleasure  and  declare  war  when  he  sees  fit. 
If  Spain  is  thus  forced  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  full  religious  liberty  will  be  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  if  Spain 
does  not  soon  call  a  convention  for  the 
revision  of  her  mediseval  Constitution,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  liberal  ele- 
ment will  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  rdigious 
situation,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  very 
disturbed  political  aud  economic  condi- 
tions, is  that  Protestantism  is  closely 
identified  with  the  liberal  movement. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  organic  connec- 
tion. Indeed,  the  liberal  movement  in 
Spain  is  merely  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  local  political  and  economic  move- 
ments which  have  not  at  all  coalesced,  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  their  present 
doubtful  strength.  But  public  sentiment 
is  undoubtedly  changing  front,  and  Prot- 
estantism is  both  a  factor  and  a  sharer  in 
the  advantages. 

During  the  last  year  the  sale  of  the 
Bible  through  the  British  Bible  Society 
has  increased  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  This 
is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  war  and 
to  the  advertisements  which  have  been 
carried  in  the  Spanish  newspapers,  giving 
the  statements  of  what  famous  men  have 
said  about  the  Bible.  Prominent  in  these 
advertisements  have  been  the  words  of 
President  Wilson  written  for  the  fly-leaf 
of  .the  soldiers*  Bibles. 

All  Spanish  Protestant  churches  are 


joined  in  a  loose  organization  known  as 
the  Spanish  Evangelical  Alliance,  the 
primary  function  of  which  is  to  furnish 
legal  assistance  to  individual  believers 
who  have  been  drawn  into  the  law  courts 
for  failure  to  observe  laws  affecting 
religious  liberty  upon  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  still  disposed  to  insist 
Within  this  Alliance  are  two  groups  of 
Protestants,  the  Spanish  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Spanish  Evangelical 
Chtirches.  The  f(»rmer  is  an  effort  to 
adapt  Protestantism  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  have  been  reared  under  the  sensuous 
appeal  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  who 
still  respond  to  its  SBsthetic  charm  and 
symbolism.  The  liturgy  was  adapted  from 
the  English  Prayer-Book«  The  great  bulk 
of  Spanish  Protestants  are  joined  in  the 
mission  churches  of  the  various  Protestant 
bodies :  American  Congr^^tionalists, 
German  Lutherans,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
British  Wesleyans.  The  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  recently 
taken  over,  as  a  part  of  its  new  European 
programme,  some  strong  independent 
schools  and  missions  wliich  were  formerly 
conducted  by  independent  missionaries 
who  had  depended  largely  on  the  uncer- 
tain support  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  individual  English  and  Continental 
friends. 

Spanish  Protestantism  can  claim  only 
three  schools  for  higher  education — an 
American  Board  Girls'  School  in  Barce- 
lona of  unusual  excellence,  a  German 
Lutheran  CoUege  in  Madrid,  and  a  Scotch 
theological  seminary  in  Porto  de  la  Santa 
Mario. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  Spanish  re- 
ligion has  been  distinctly  liberalizing. 
The  pro-German  activity  of  the  Spanish 
Catholic  clergy  was  costly  in  view  of  the 
Allied  victory,  whereas  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple have  b^n  drinking  deep  draughts 
from  the  liberal  ideas  which  furnished 
the  slogans  under  which  the  Allied  nations 
fought. 


UNION  OR  CO-OPERATION 


THERE  is  much  encouraging  discus- 
sion in  these  days  concerning  means 
by  which  the  various  denominations  of 
the  Christian  Church  can  either  unite  or 
«o-operate. 

Practically  all  the  various  vrays  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
the  object  in  view. 

One  of  these  objects  may  be  designated 
by  the  word  union;  the  second  object 
by  the  words  undenominational  co-opera- 
tion :  the  third  by  the  words  churcn  co- 
operation. 

The  ideal  under  the  first  object  is 
a  united  Church,  comprising  a  single 
organintion    under    common    direction. 


Such  unity  existed  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  before  the  ancient 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches  and  throughout  a  large 

grt  of  Europe  before  the  Protestant 
^formation.  There  are  people  to-day 
who  are  seeking  for  a  restoration  of  that 
sort  of  Church  unity. 

The  ideal  under  the  second  object  has 
been  very  largely  attained  among  Protes- 
tant denominations  by  the  growth  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Youne  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  Kindred  organizations.  By  these 
means  the  various  denominations,  though 
not  united  organically  nor  co-operating 


as  denominations,  are  enraged  through 
their  individual  members  m  employing  a 
common  agency.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does 
not  represent  a  imited  church  or  even 
co-operatin£^  churches,  but  a  common  in- 
strument of  the  various  churches  for  a 
definite  purpose. 

The  ideal  under  the  third  head  has 
been  sought  through  various  forms  of 
federation  leaving  unchanged  the  present 
liberty  of  the  Protestant  churcnes  in 
creed  and  ritual. 

Among  the  most  ambitious  plans  for 

organic  Church  unity  is  that  which  we  have 

heretofore  reported,  undertaken  by  a  group 

of  Episcopal  Church  le 
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o(M>peration  of  Bomaii  Catholic,  Greek, 
Orthodox,  and  Protestant  ebordieg.  In 
March  a  deputation  consisting  of  Bishop 
Anderson,  of  Chicago,  Bishop  Vincent,  df 
Southern  Ohio,  and  Bishop  Weller,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Fond  dn  Lao,  Wisconsin, 
accompanied  by  two  Episcopal  clergymen, 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Kogers  and  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Parscms,  left  America  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Vatican  in  this  Confer- 
ence,  as  well  as  to  visit  certain  other 
Church  authorities  in  Europe.  Our  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  this  deputation,  which  we  gave  in  the 
issue  of  April  2,  and  again  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Bishop  Brewster,  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  die  issue  of  April  16,  has  been 
questioned  by  Dr.  John  T.  Shdby,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Lexington.  He 
de^Eures  that  the  mission  in  question 
^was  no  more  one  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  than  it  was  from  all  the  cmurchiBS, 
Episcc^Md  and  non-Episcopal,  participat- 
ing in  the  movement  for  the  proposed 
ocmf erence  between  Christians  generally 
on  matters  of  Faith  and  Order;  and  he 
further  asserts  that  it  was  ^^no  more  a 
mission  toRtmie  than  it  was  toanyof  the 
other  Christian  communions  whom  it  ex* 
pects  to  visit  and  request  participation  in 
the  movement."  He  declares  furUiermore 
that  it  ^Ud  not  sail  for  Rome  to  make  an 
attempt  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Vatican,  but  ^  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing to  the  constitutea  authorities  of  a 
h^  and  most  influential  Christian  com- 
munion a  courteous  invitation  to  meet 
with  what,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has 
frequentlv  denominated  its  ^separated 
brethren  in  a  brotherly  conference  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  matters  ^hich 
separate  them  are  of  the  essence  m  the 
&ith  or  of  the  valid  0(Mistitution  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  surrendered,  and  which  are  not." 

Dr.  Shelby  furthermore  writes  to  cor- 
rect what  he  thinks  will  be  the  impression 
conveyed  by  another  statement  in  The 
Outlook.  Ijiis  referred  to  another  effort 
for  Church  cooperation.  Representatives 
of  certain  Protestant  Churches  proposed 
a  union  of  all  Protestant  Churches  during 
the  war  for  a  definite  and  temporary  pur- 
pose— that  of  securing  conmion  action  in 
the  special  consecration  of  army  chap- 
lains, that  they  might  be  able  to  adminis- 
ter tlie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
unquestioned  to  sailors  and  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield,  so  that  communicants  of  the 
EfMSCopal  Church  might  receive  the  sac- 
rament under  circumstances  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  tiiem  when  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  c(mld  not  be  had.  The  Outlook 
spoke  of  this  as  a  proposal  made  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
reported  that  the  Bishops  refused  it  so 
curtly  that  the  Episco^  journal,  the 
^^  Churchman,"  called  them  sharply  to  ac- 
count for  their  discourtesy.  Dr.  Shelby 
writes  sa3ring  that  in  this  matter  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  as  a  body  have  no 
separate  authority.  ^^In  the  Episco^ 
Church  the  matter  of  conferring  authority 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  presbyter, 
or,  as  some  might  prefer  to  say,  a  priest," 
explains  Dr.  ShelDy,  *^is  one  regulated 


exdusively  bythe  general  canons  of  the 
Church.  As  The  Outloc^  must  know,  the 
power  of  legislation  in  that  Church  is 
lodp;ed  in  its  General  Convention,  a  bod^ 
which  meets  every  three  years  and  is 
composed  of  two  separate  houses,  viz^  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lav  Deputies,  concurrent 
action  of  both  of  whi^  is  necessary  to 
the  ^lactment  of  legislation.  The  House 
of  Bishops  by  itself  has  no  more  authority 
than  have  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  to 
change  the  existing  canons  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  requisites  for  ordination  to  the 
ministry  or  than  has  the  United  States 
Senate  by  itself  to  change  a  law  of  the 
United  States." 

We  quote  these  statements  from  Dr. 
Shelby's  letter,  although  we  think  that 
the  &cts  he  mentions  nave  already  been 
given  to  our  readers  in  our  previous 
treatment  of  the  subject,  because  we  wish 
not  only  to  report  accurately  the  facts  as 
we  see  them,  but  also  to  rdSect  the  view 
of  those  &cts  taken  by  some  churchmen 
in  the  Episcopal  Churdi.  The  &ct  re- 
mains that  the  bishops,  in  answer  to  the 
communication  from  the  re|^resentatives 
of  various  Protestant  denommations,  did 
not  decline  because  of  their  lack  of  luris- 
diction,  but  turned  the  request  aown. 
Though  the  House  of  Bishopsoid  not  have 
authority  to  adopt  tlie  proposal,  they  did 
have  the  authority,  and  exercisea  the 
authority,  of  rejecting  it ;  for  without  their 
i^proval  the  proposal  could  not  beadopted. 

As  for  the  mission  to  Rome ;  whether 
it  can  be  said  to  represent  other  churches 
than  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  composed 
ocdusively  of  Episcopalians,  and  it  did 
lay  tlie  proposal  to  attend  an  interchurch 
oonference  before  the  Vatican.  In  our 
editorial  comment  of  Ap^  ^  ^®  recalled 
the  dedaration  of  Leo  XIll  to  the  effect 
that  the  Pope  cannot  recognize  the 
Episcopal  diom  to  Apostolic  succession, 
that  Episcopal  orders  are  invaHd,  and 
that  Anelicans  can  have  recognition  by 
Rome  omy  by  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Mother  Church,  and  we  added  :^  ^  It  is 
probable  that  the  Vatican  will  receive  the 
advances  of  the  Episcopal  bishops  more 
courteously  than  the  Episcopal  bishops 
received  the  advances  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  for  the  Vatican  is  sure  to  be  dip- 
lomatic. But  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  the  future  can  be  that  the  Vatican  wifl 
not  recognize  the  Episcopal  Church  as^  a 
Christian  Church  nor  its  clergy  as  Chris- 
tian priests,  nor  enter  into  any  official 
relations  with  that  Church  or  its  dergpr." 

Pope  Benedict  XV  received  the  visit- 
ii^  deputation  of  Episcopal  prelates  on 
May  lo,  was  most  cordial  to  them,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  call;  but  the 
Pontiff  explained  to  the  visiting  clergy- 
men that  me  Catholic  Church  could  not 
take  part  in  the  proposed  conference; 
that  as^ "  successor  to  St.  Peter,  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  has  no  greater  desire  than  that 
there  should  be  but  oae  fold  and  one 
shepherd ;"  but  that  die  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning 
Church  unity  was  well  known,  and  there- 
fore "it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Catholic  Church  to  participate  in  the 


proposed  conference.^  He  added  meet 
graciously  that  he  hoped  that  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  conference  ^maj 
by  the  grace  of  God  see  the  lic^ht  and  re- 
unite with  the  visible  head  of  me  Church, 
by  whom  thejr  will  be  received  with  open 
arms."  Cardinal  Grasparri,  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  also  explained  in  a  talk  to 
the  American  Episcopal  bishops  that 
"  rather  than  a  reunion  of  the  Qiristian 
churches  the  Holy  See  aims  at  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  which,  in  the  opinion  df 
Rome,  can  only  occur  by  all  returning  to 
the  Catholic  Church." 

We  are  not  disap^inted  Sit  this  out- 
come of  the  visit  of  Uus  Episcopal  missioD 
to  Romc^  for  we  have  seen  no  ground  for 
expectation  that  any  other  result  would 
ensue.  And  we  repeat  what  we  said  on 
Aj^ril  2,  that/^  the  onl^  hope  of  Christian 
union  in  this  country  is  in  a  federatioa 
of  the  free  Christian  churches,  co-operat- 
ing on  terms  of  mutual  respect  in  Ouris- 
tian  activity." 

^  A  movement  not  so  much  in  €be  direo- 
tion  of  organic  Christian  unity  as  in  the 
direction  of  cooperation  has  been  under 
way  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  symptoms  of 
aspiration  toward  cooperation.  It  con- 
sists in  the  i)roposal,  in  which  some  High 
Churchmen  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
some  CongregaticHial  olera;ymen  have 
united  in  suggesting  to  the  Episoopal 
Church  a  new  canon  which  would  aUkiw 
Episcopal  ordination  to  men  not  intend- 
ing to  become  Episcopal  dergrymen,  so 
that  they  could  officiate  in  jSjnfloopal 
churches  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
Episcopal  clergymen. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  The 
New  York  ^^  Churchman,"  who  is  m^Vfiig' 
a  very  lively  and  readable,  and  therefore 
effective,  paper  out  of  that  oldrestablisbed 
journal.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Editor- 
m-Chief  of  The  Outlook,  gave  in  the 
^  Qiurchman  "  for  May  17  his  reasons 
for  believine^  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Anglo-Cathdic  principles  to  prevent  a 
free  exchange  of  nulpits  between  Episco- 
pal clergymen  and  the  clergymen  of  oth^r 
denominations.  This  letter  follows : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman  : 

I  gladly  take  advantage  of  your  per- 
mission to  put  before  your  readers  the 
reason  why  1  think  that  there  is  nothmg 
in  the  principles  of  the  An^lo4^tho- 
lic  to  prevent  him  from  inviting  a  non- 
episco^dly  ordained  minister  mto  his 
pulpit  to  preach  to  his  congregation.  He 
cannot  consistently  invite  such  a  minister 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
regards  as  a  priestly  function,  and  the 
non-episcopally  ordained  minister  is  not  a 
priest.  But  preaching  is  not  a  priestly 
function,  and  has  never  been  so  regarded 
by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  religious  worship  of  the  ancioit 
Hebrews  was  sacrificiaL  Only  an  ordained 
priest  could  officiate  in  the  conduct  of 
this  sacrificial  worship.  For  an  un» 
ordained  person  to  offidate  at  the  altar 
was  sacrilege.  But  religious  education 
was  furnished,  not  by^ri(E»ts.^bnt  by 
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proplwla.  And  liie  pvopiieto^  weie  not 
prieBto;  tliej  were  not  oidained;  they 
beloi^ged  to  no  oider.  Any  one  who  be> 
lieved  that  he  had  %  measage  mi^ht  de- 
liver  it  at  anytime,  on  any  day,  in  any 
place.  The  oniy  condition  required  was 
loyalty.  Jdiovw  was  the  adoepted  King 
of  IsraeL  No  one  conld  preach  dialoyalty 
to  the  King,  beeanae  that  was  treason, 
and  treason  has  been  in  all  oo^ntries,  in 
all  nations,  and  in  all  eras  forbidden  by 
law  and  punishable,  generally  by  death. 

Whether  the  *  saraificial  service  and 
the  priesUiood  were  taken  over  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity  is  a  debatable 
qdestion  which  l'  do  not  here  consider ; 
but  there  is  no  Question  that  preaching 
was  taken  over  trom  Judaism  to  Chris* 
tianitgr*  And  there  is  no  question  that 
preaming  was  no  more  a  priestly  act  or 
oon&ied  to  a  priestly  order  in  the  primi- 
tive Apostolic  Church  than  in  the  Jewish 
Chureh.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  priest. 
Not  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  a 
priest.  The  disciples,  we  are  told,  when 
they  .were  scattered  abroad  by  persecu- 
tion, ^went  everv where  preachmg  the 
word.^  Stephen,  tne  first  martyr,  was  not 
a  priest.'  Philip^  the  evangelist,  was  not 
a  priest.  Paul,  who  claimed  to  be  ah 
apostle  and  was  the  most  notable  preacher 
of  his  time,  was  not  a  priest.  And  one  of 
the  very  last  directions  in  the  Bible  is  a 
call  to  all  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  eive 
the  message  of  Christ's  GospeL  ^^The 
Spirit  and  tlie  bride  say.  Come.  And  let 
him  that  heareth  say.  Come." 
.  At  what  time  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  privilege  of  the  laity  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  was  first  questioned  I  do  not 
raow,  but  until  well  on  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  not  usual  for  monks  and 
f  nars  to  be  priests ;  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  work  of  the  preaching  friars 


in  England  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
influences  in  awakening  the  consciences 
of  an  uninstructed  people  to  whom  the 
priests  had  aprarently  given  very  little 
mstruction.  This  work  of  the  friars  was 
done.  Green  tells  us  in  his  ^^  History  of 
the  English  People,"  **by  an  utter  re- 
versal of  the  older  monastioism,  bv  seek- 
ing personal  salvation  in  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by  exchang- 
ing the  solitary  of  the  cloister  for  the 
f preacher,  the  monk  for  the  brother  or 
riar."  They  were  not  only  not  priests, 
but  they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
priests.  ^^  The  welcome  of  the  townsmen 
made  up  everywhere  for  the  ill  will  and 
opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks." 

The  Catholic  priest  and  the  Protestant 
minister  agree  that  the  Protestant  minis- . 
ter  is  not  a  priest  The  Protestant  min-  ' 
ister  therefore  has  no  reason  to  complain 
that  the  Catholic  priest  does  not  invite 
him  to  perform  what  the  Catholic  priest 
regards  as  exclusively  priestly  functions. 
But  preaching  is  not  aud  has  never  been 
r^^arded  as  a  priestly  function.  Ordina- 
tion is  not  and  never  has  been  regarded 
as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  preaching. 
If  the  Anglo-Cathoiic  asks  me,  Why, 
then,  do  Protestants  ordain  their  minis- 
ters ?  1  reply.  Certainly  not  because  they 
think  that  ordination  confers  on  them  the 
right  to  preach.  They  welcome  Dwight 
L.  Moody  and  Billy  Sunday  into  their 
pulpits,  and  neither  Dwight  L.  Moodv 
nor  Billy  Sunday  has  ever  been  ordainea. 
Probably  most  Protestants  would  agree 
that  Protestant  ordination  confers  no  new 
spiritual  power  on  the  minister ;  it  is 
smiply  a  solemn  and  formal  acceptance 
of  him  after  careful  inquiry  respecting 
his  abilities  and  character  as  a  person 
intellectually  and  spiritually  fitted  to  be 
a  religious  teacher  of  the  people. 


If  both  Anglo-Catholic  and  Protestant 
ministers  woidd  frankly  recognize  this 
^e-long  distinction  between  the  priestly 
and  the  prophetic  function,  and  Anglo- 
Catholic  priests  would  invite  Protestont 
ministers  into  their  pulpits,  and  Protes- 
tant ministers  would  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Cathouc  priest  regards 
the  Eucharist  as  a  priestly  function  and 
therefore  cannot  consistently  inrite  the 
Protestant  minister  to  officiate  at  the 
altar,  a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward 
better  relations  between  the  two,  and 
therefore  toward  Christian,  if  not  church, 
unity.  It  would  be  a  long  step  because  it 
would  be  founded  on  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  sacred  convictions,  and  would 
make  clear  to  the  general  public  what  is 
the  real  union  and  what  is  the  real  differ- 
^ice  between  the  Anglo-Catholic  priest 
and  the  Protestant  minister. 


New  York  City. 


Lyman  Abbott. 


These  discussions  and  movements,  how- 
ever thev  may  result  temporarily,  are 
leading  the  minds  of  men  in  the  direction 
of  some  kind  of  Church  unity.  Such^unity 
must  have  as  its  basis  a  unity  of  the 
spirit  The  recent  gathering  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  various  Chureh  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Episcopal,  Memodist, 
Congr^;ationid,  Presbyterian,  and  others, 
is  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
real  Church  unity  is  to  be  sought.  It  is 
significant  that  those  gatherea  at  Cleve- 
land were  not  primarily  the  representa- 
tives of  ecclesiastical  form  but  of  religious 
activity,  for  they  were  the  representatives 
chiefly  of  missionary  boards.  In  the  war, 
amity  of  command  came  when  it  was  found 
that  men  should  fight  t<^ether.  In  the 
Chureh,  unity  will  come  when  men  wiU 
learn  to  worK  together. 


STURGIS  AND  EUNICE 


TROUT  fishermen  know  that  when 
you  get  'way  back  in  the  mountains, 
where.  vilLskges  and  farms  are  far  apart, 
you  are  f£rly  certain  of  getting  good 
fishing  'f  and  by  a  simple  memod  a  f eUow- 
lover  of  fly  fishing  once  selected  a  stream 
for  our  attention  during  the  coming  trout 
season.  As  we  did  not  wish  to  go  far 
^m  New  York,  he  chose  the  Catskill 
region,  and  on  a  county  map  he  picked 
out  ti^  merest  dot  of  a  village,  which 
was  more  remote  from  a  railway  than 
any  of  the  other  dots  and^  which  was  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  waving  line  that  meant 
a  river.  He  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of 
the  dot,  and,  as  we  found  later,  my  friend 
had  sdected  a  secluded  little  valley, 
where  we  enjoyed  excellent  sport. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  interesting 
things  concerning  fishing  in  remote  re- 
gions is  that  you  come  to  know  folks  far 
more  intimately  than  you  can  ever  know 
people  in  cities.  And  after  a  few  seasons 
of  fishing  along  a  mountain  creek,  and 
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hobnobbing  with  the  mountaineers  at  the 
streamside,  all  sorts  of  gossip  will  float 
to  your  ears ;  that  is,  if  you  are  considered 
safe  for  such  confidences — and  mountain 
folk  are  pretty  shrewd  in  their  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

At  lunching  time  one  day  of  the  first 
season  we  enjoyed  our  "  Secluded  Valley,** 
as  we  named  the  mountain  intervale,  I 
wanted  a  glass  of  milk.  Above  a  grassy 
slope,  near  the  stream,  stood  a  pretty 
cottage.  Knowing  all  that  I  had  to  do  to 
obtain  milk  was  to  ask  for  it,  I  passed 
around  the  house,  where  were  roses  at  the 
side  of  the  path  and  a  well-kept  vegetable 
garden  beyond.  I  knocked  at  the  kitehen 
door,  and  a  trembling  but  sweet  voice 
called  out :  "  Who  be  you?  Come  right 
inr 

After  I  pushed  the  door  open,  at  first 
I  saw  nobody;  then  in  the  living-room 
bevond  the  neat  kitchen  I  could  see  a  little 
old  woman  who  was  lying  on  a  couch. 
At  her  side  were  a  low  stand  and  a  vase 


filled  with  fresh  roses,  and  the  face  she 
turned  in  my  direction  itself  suggested 
a  kind  of  flower  beauty.  It  was  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  of  old  faces, 
and  the  eyes  were  the  clearest  and  most 
sparkling  of  old  eyes. 

"  Wish  I  could  have  let  ye  in !"  she 
exclaimed.  ^^  But,  ye  see,  I  have  to  lie 
right  here.  What  be  yer  wanting?*' 

^^  I  thought  a  glass  of  milk  would,  taste 
eood,"  I  explained.  "  But  I'm  so  sorry  I 
disturbed  you." 

She  laughed  a  merry  little  laugh.  ' 
"Disturbed  mel  Fm  so  glad  ter  see 
somebody !  When  folks  come  it's  al'ays  a 
picnic.  Had  an  idee  it  was  milk.  Oneet 
m  a  while  a  fisherman  comes  along,  and 
it's  al'ays  milk.  Seems  like  city  folks 
craves  milk;  guess  city  milk  ain't  like 
what  we  has  no  here  in  these  mountains. 
But  help  yers€^f  I  Th'  sprin^-housen  be 
right  hsui  th'  kitehen.  Ye'll  find  a  glass 
on  the  cupboard  shelf — side  th'  stove." 

So  I  helped  myself,  and  returned  and 
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thanked  the  oheerfal  invalid.  And  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  a  copy  of  a  recent 
newspaper,  and  when  I  nanded  it  to 
her  she  was  delighted. 

^^  When  Storgis  be  at  the  mill,  sewin' 
and  knittin'  and  readin' — that  be  my 
life,"  she  said.  **Doc  Miller  savs  I'll 
never  walk  ag'in,  and  I  have  an  idee  he 
be  right.  But  Sturgis  can't  give  up. 
That's  al'ays  the  way  with  Storgis ;  he  s 
made  so  he  can't  never  give  up  nothing 
he's  got  his  heart  sot  on  I" 

It  was  not  until  our  second  year  in  our 
"  Secluded  Valley  "  that  I  came  to  know 
Sturgis.  When  I  did,  I  imderstood  why 
his  wife,  as  we  naturally  supposed  the 
little  invalid  to  be,  considered  mm  ^^  sot" 
His  face  was  generally  well  shaven,  and 
it  held  the  most  imrelenting  expression  I 
have  ever  seen  on  a  human  countenance. 
His  features  might  almost  have  been  cut 
from  granite,  and  until  he  spoke  you 
might  mncy  that  even  a  crowlmr  could 
never  pry  apart  his  lips.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  below  his  sheath  of  forbidding 
austerity  and  reticence,  and  you  never 
could  have  raessed  that  when  with  the 
little  invalid  ne  became  so  different  that 
he  was  not  the  same  man.  Two  or  three 
times  I  happened  to  be  near  the  cottage 
at  the  streamside  of  an  evening  when  he 
returned  from  his  mill,  and  I  heard  his 
greeting  at  the  open  door;  and  once, 
when  I  left  a  few  trout  at  the  kitchen,  I 
beheld  Sturgis  at  the  side  of  the  couch,  a 
Sturgis  that  was  the  antithesis  of  Sturgis 
at  the  store  or  on  the  highwav. 

At  first,  while  we  wereioc«ed  upon  as 
strangers,  it  was  difficult  to  |;et  anybody  to 
talk  alx>ut  Sturgis  and  the  mvalid.  I  felt 
sure  that  a  story,  possibly  what  reporters* 
call  a  '^  big  story,'  lurked  at  the  side  of 
the  couch  and  behind  the  g^ranite  face,  a 
story  that  would  never  come  from  between 
those  stem  lips  themselves. 

At  length,  on  the  third  year  of  our 
fishing  the  clear  creek  of  our  valley,  I 
heard  the  tale  of  Stui^is  and  the  bed- 
ridden little  woman.  It  was  told  me  one 
evening  on  the  porch  by  our  host,  a  low 
crescent  moon  lumost  touching  the  top  of 
''  Glade  Hill,"  which  loomed  dimly  far 
down  the  valley,  and  night-hawks  occa- 
sionally uttering  their  weird  cries  above 
us  in  tne  clear  sky.  He  b^^  by  saying : 

"  Course  ye  won't  repeat  what  I  tells  ye 
— that  is,  in  this  here  vall'y.  There  be 
them  what  don't  be  knowing  the  worst  of 
it,  and  I  says,  better  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones! 

"  Sturgis  and  me  was  raised  close  to 
one  another,  down  the  crick  a  niece,"  con- 
tinued the  mountaineer.  ^^We  fished 
together,  and  swum  together,  and  went  to 
school  together.  We  calls  Eimice  his 
wife,  but  she  ain't — ^not  a  reg'lar  wife. 
She  ought  ter  have  been,  though.  And 
the  fust  day  Eunice  come  ter  school,  the 
sweetest  and  prettiest  little  gal  ye  ever 
see,  teacher  sot  her  right  'longside 
Sturgis.  And  afore  long  we  was  lu'ays 
poking  fun  at  him  'bout  little  Eunice. 
Ye  knows  how  boys  be,  and  how  puppy 
love  comes  sometimes  when  a  feller  am't 
had  his  fust  galluses  I 

^^  Time  swung  on  and  on,  furder  and 
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furder.  And  sin'  that  fust  day  at  school, 
if  there  was  any  f etchin'  and  canyin'  f er 
Eunice  'twas  al'ays  Sturgis !  When  Stur^ 
gis  was  'bout  twenty-two  or  three,  he 
and  another  man — I  won't  name  him — 
ve've  seen  him,  mebbe;  I'll  jes*  call 
him  Ae— begun  courtin'  Eunice.  He  was 
a  good  looker,  and  he  had  a  way  with 
him  as  tickled  th'  gals.  Seemed  like  at 
a  dance  he  al'ays  got  his  pick.  There 
be  f  dlers  like  that,  and  some  of  'em, 
like  him,  be  made  of  mighty  rotten 
timber. 

^  We  were  allexpectin'  it's  surea  hitch 
atween  Sturgis  and  Eunice.  Must  have 
been  a  quarrel,  though  folks  never  knew. 
Anyhow,  all  of  a  suddent,  he — ^the  rotten- 
timber  A«— and  Eunice  eoes  over  ter 
Cliuryville  and  gits  married — kerflop  I^ 

"  They  setdes  way  out  ter  Downsville, 
and  pretty  soon  we  hears  he  ain't  treatin' 
Eunice  as  she  deserved — ^bein'  as  she's 
pretty  and  sweet  and  good  as  she  kin  be. 
Then  time  swings  <hi  furder,  and  a 
daughter  and  a  son  is  homed,  two  year 
apart,  and  all  the  time  we  hears  he  keeps 
right  on  treatin'  Eunice  the  way  she 
didn't  deserve  and  hadn't  ought  ter  be 
treated.  She  couldn't  speak  to  another 
man  but  he  was  so  jealous  mad  that  we 
hears  he  don't  speak  to  Eunice  fer  days 
and  days.  Much  worse  things  he  done, 
but  nobody  sensed  it  till  Sal,  that  was  the 
gal,  got  'bout  'leven  and  b^^ins  ter  talk 
to  her  gal  friends.  Sometimes  when  he'd 
<xune  home  imd  didn't  feel  jes'  pericy, 
and  mebbe  dinner  wasn't  ready — ^and 
what  with  his  jawing  and  she  slavin'  fer 
him,  Eunice  ImmI  begun  ter  be  sickly — 
he'd  chase  the  kids  outen  the  room,  and 
they'd  hear  their  ma  sobbin'  and  sobbin'. 
And  oncet  Sal  tells  how  she  runs  right 
in,  and  there  was  him  arlickin'  her  ma 
with  a  strap ! 

^^All  them  years  Sturgis  didn't  say 
nothin'  much  ter  nobody.  Seems  like 
when  Eunice  got  married  he  froze  ri&^ht 
up  and  hidn't  never  thawed  out  sin  — 
only  ter  Eunice.  Twicet  a  month  he 
al'ays  managed  ter  have  business  over 
ter  DownsviQe,  and  folks  said  he  some- 
times talked  mighty  harsh  ter  Eunice's 
man.  But  till  Sid  b^^an  to  tell  things,  I 
don't  think  even  Sturgis  sensed  how  bid 
Eunice's  man  was. 

'^  Then,  'bout  the  time  Sal  be  fourteen, 
and  it  happens  on  a  night  when  Sturg^ 
was  at  the  Downsville  Hotel,  and  Sal  said 
it  b^^  by  his  jawing  Eunice  'bout  Stur- 
gis and  how  years  don't  make  no  differ- 
ence 'bout  hb  comin'  oncet  awhile  ter  see 
her,  SsJ  runs  acrost  ter  Jason  Pembroke's 
housen,  rieht  opposite. 

" '  He  chased  Ma  with  a  horse-whip  I' 
Sal  screeches.  ^  Ma's  tumbled  down  the 
cellar  stairs,  and  she  can't  git  up  I' 

"  Now  Sturgis  had  a  deal  fer  some  tan 
bark  t'other  end  th'  town,  and  a' ter  two 
of  the  wimmen  neighbors  gits  Eunice  on 
a  sof e,  and  she  teUs  lies  'lK)ut  her  man, 
and  teUs  how  she  slipped  on  the  cellar 
stairs,  going  down  fer  potatoes,  one  of 
the  wimmen  runs  out  inter  the  street  and 
finds  Sturgis,  and  she  knows  the  truth, 
how  Eunice's  man  chased  her  with  a 
whip.  And  right  up  she  tells  Sturgis. 
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^^  Eunice's  man  is  outen  in  his  ban, 
and  Sture^is  goes  right  out  there,  and  he 
shets  til'  bam  door,  and  he  puts  the  bar 
on.  And  what  he  done  to  him  f  dka  never 
knows.  But  the  next  morning  they  found 
him  with  his  nose  broke  and  his  isLce 
smashed  pretty  bad,  stajrin'  in  the  barn, 
fer  he  daresn't  come  out,  fearin'  Sturgis 
will  do  more  ter  him.  He  carries  thou 
scars  yit 

^Then  Sturgis  comes  to  the  housen. 
'Pack  Eunice's  trunk!'  he  says  to  the 
wimmen.  *  Pack  Sal's  and  the  boy's.  IH 
hitch  up.  To-night  I  takes  them  over  to 
my  valT y  housen  I' 

^^  So  diat's  how  Eunice  comes  to  live 
with  Sturgis.  There  ain't  never  been  no 
divorce,  and  her  man  never  dared  saj 
nothin',  'cept  one  time  at  the  store  of  a 
Saturday  night,  when  he  come  over  ter 
di'  vall'y  ter  trade  off  a  heifer.  We  was 
quite  a  crowd  in  the  store  that  night,  and 
Sturgis  is  there  'longside  the  stove — 'twas 
in  the  &I1  and  mighty  cold.  He  makes 
some  remark  Iwut  wimm^i  livin'  with 
men  as  isn't  their  rightful  husbands^  low- 
like, but  I  guess  he  wants  Storgis  ter 
hear,  and  Stm^  did.  ^ 

^^  Sturgis  says  nodiin',  but  he  steps 
right  over  ter  him,  and  he  takes  him  by 
the  collar  and  he  yanks  him  oaten  th' 
door.  And  the  fust  thing  we  all  knows 
Sturgus  lifts  him  up  as  dP^  he  was  a  kid 
and  slings  him  inter  th'  big  spring  which 
ve've  seen  'longside  the  store  steps.  Then 
Sturgis  pushes  his  head  down  tul  we  all 
thought  he's  drowned,  and  when  his  head 
comes  up  Sturgis  pushes  it  down  ag*in. 
Nobody  interferes;  we  all  wish  Storgis 
will  drown  him.  Then  when  the  h^ul 
comes  up  ag'in  Sturgis  says,  iroivhard 
like,  ^  Ef  ye  ever  comes  inter  th'  vall'y 
ag'in,  rilkiU  ye  r 

.  ^^  He  never  did  come  ag'in.  And  mn 
Eunice  was  chased  with  the  whip  by  her 
man  down  the  cellar  stairs,  ana  Storgb 
carried  her  to  his  housen,  she  ain't  never 
walked,  and  Doc  Miller  says  she  never 
wiU,  but  Sturgis  he  can't  give  up.  And 
all  them  long  years — that  was  more'n 
thirty  year  as^o — Sturgis  does  mos*  the 
work  of  the  housen,  cooks  the  victnals, 
and  alL  Sal  married  a  man  outen  on  the 
Hudson — he's  a  fruit  farmer  and  done 
wcdL  He's  done  nice,  too,  by  SaL  But 
the  boy,  he  died  of  typhoid  fever.  And 
sin'  Sal  was  married  Sturgis  al'ays 
dressed  Eunice  every  morning,  and  he 
carries  her  down  ter  th'  sofe — always 
treats  her  like  she  was  a  little  gal.  And 
he  does  the  chores,  and  cooks,  a^d  every- 
thing, besides  his  work  at  the  milL  Never 
a  harsh  word  to  Eunice,  as  we  all  knows 
well,  and  f etchin'  and  carryin*  fer  h^! 
Jes'  as  he  used  ter  in  th  cid  soixwl 
days  I 

''There  be  folks  as  has  talked  bad 
'bout  Sturgis  and  Eunice,"  added  my 
host  ''  But  fer  years  and  years  nobody V 
said  nothin'  much.  And  if  ye  asks  me^  1 
says  Sturgis  done  jes'  right.  And,  of 
course,  as  I  says,  ye  won  t  talk  sU^t 
this — ^not  up  here  in  the  vall'y  I" 

The  following  season  it  happened  I 
fished  alone,  staying  at  a  boarmng<hott»' 
some  miles  down  the  stream.   One  duj  1 
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got  a  man  to  drive  me  up  into  the 
wflder  part  of  the  intervale,  and  as  we 
passed  the  house  of  Stareiis,  I  noticed 
the  shades  were  down  in  the  living-room 
windows. 

^Come  two  week  ac^  she  died;  she's 
been  gittin'  weaker  ana  weaker/'  said  my 
driver.  "  They  Bays  Sturgis  hasn't  shown 
much  ter  folks  what  he  feek.  Jim  Carter, 
who  was  over  ter  th'  funeral,  tells  how 
Stnr|^  walked  behind  the  coffin,  his  face 

S'  the  sot  Sturgis  face — hard  as  nails, 
it  tl^y  tells  me  sin'  Eunice  died  he 
hain't  opened  up  his  mill,  and  I  guess  he 
feels  it  putty  bad!" 

The  stream  swin^  around  back  of  a 
little  church  and  a  bit  of  a  burial  ground. 


the  last  open  place  toward  the  head  of 
the  valley.  About  dusk  that  evening,  for 
I  wanted  to  fish  late,  I  came  out  through 
the  streamside  willows  and  across  a  nar- 
row meadow,  as  my  man  with  the  team 
was  to  meet  me  at  the  cross-roads  just 
beyond  the  church  sheds.  It  was  a  breath- 
less evening  in  early  July.  The  robins 
were  twittering  their  evening  songs,  and 
back  of  me  on  the  mountain  side  veery 
brushes  were  singing  their  plaintive 
lullabies.  At  my  sic^  was  a  low  stone  wall 
which  bordered  the  burial  gpround,  and  just 
beyond  the  wall  was  a  mound  of  newly 
turned  up  yellow  earth.  One  end  was  a 
mass  of  freshly  cut  mountain  laurel, 
which  was  then  m  pink  bloom  everywhere 


on  the  mountains.  And  at  the  other  end 
of  the  grave  kneeled  a  man  whom  I 
recogniz^  in  the  soft  dim  lig^ht  as  Stur- 
gis. In  the  absorption  of  his  pfrief  be 
would  not  have  seen  me  even  if  I  had 
heen  beside  him.  His  head  was  bent^low 
over  the  grave,  and  he  was  sobbing  aloud, 
sobbing  as  a  child  sobs. 

My  throat  clutching  me  and  my  own 
tears  wetting  my  face,  I  tiptoed  away. 
But  as  I  thought  of  ike  many  years  of 
devotion  of  the  man  kneeling  at  the  grave 
of  the  woman  he  had  so  loved  since  she 
was  a  litUe  girl,  I  was  glad  I  had  seen 
him  and  heard  his  sobs.  It  is  good  for  us 
to  realize  that  pure  love  and  perfect  devo- 
tion are  found  elsewhere  than  in  books. 
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IF  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  were  not  at  this  time  fixed 
upon  the  culmination  of  the  peace  p^irleys 
in  Paris  and  upon  the  prolongation  of 
certain  tragic  events  in  Europe,  the 
American  public  would  long  ago  have 
taken  notice  of  the  picture  accidentally 
painted  by  the  evidence  recently  offered 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Senate  in  the  so-called  traction 
slush-fund  investigation;  The  testimony 
filled  manv  columns  of  the  metropolitan 
journals,  but  to  the  uninitiated  r^uler  it 
seems  to  have  made  something^  of  the  im- 

fression  of  an  opera  bouffe  entitled  ^  The 
'ot  Calling  the  Kettle  Black."  Act  I: 
Enter  the  traditional  lobby-runner  with 
the  hair-raising  suggestion  that  a  fund  of 
five  hundred  thouiNUid  dollars  will  be 
f orthcomin|;  to  enthrone  a  senator  in  the 

Sbematonal  chair,  if  the  senator  will 
ie  from  the  entanp^lements  of  his  com- 
mittee ift  biU  which  in  good  time  may 
make  possible  an  increased  rate  of  &re 
and  the  relief  of  a  great  traction  corpora- 
tion from  imminent  bankruptcy.  Act  II : 
The  senator  at  luxurious  limcheon  with 
the  political  chief  musician  who  is 
charged  with  (daying  between  courses' 
upon  the  harp  of  hope  and  aspiratiiHi  to 
beguile  the  representative  of  the  people 
from  the  path  of  public  virtue.  Act  III : 
Violent  reaction  of  the  representative  of 
the  people  and  investi^ion  by  eminent 
senatorial  gentlemen  m  toga,  revealbg 
little  about  slush  funds,  but  unconsciously 
sketching  in  the  rough  much  about  vested 
stupidities  in  property  and  politics. 

It  was  aD  about  the  do^cdled  Carson- 
Martin  Bill,  named  after  the  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  who  introduced  it,  each  in 
his  respective  house.  This  bill  empowered 
a  pubhc  service  commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  increase  the  rate  of  fare 


which  a  traction  corporation  might  charge, 
even  though  the  terms  of  an  existing 
contract  iHetween  a  municipality  and  a 
private  company  had  definitely  established 
a  fixed  rate. .  The  technical  constitution- 
ality of  the  proposed  measure  had  the 
support  and  also  the  opposition  of  men  of 
high  intellig^ence  and  integrity.  The 
question  of  uie  justice  or  sound  policy  of 
altering  one  term  of  a  contract  witibout 
the  opportunity  being  given  to  alter  other 
terms,  perhaps  burdensome  to  the  munic- 
ipality and  tne  people,  gave  more  concern 
to  thoughtful  legidators  than  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality. 

But  it  is  not  this  phase  of  the  matter 
to  which  I  am  especiidly  directing  atten- 
tion. What  is  revealed  by  the  record  of 
the  investigation  is  in  a  sense  an  anti- 
climax to  a  system  of  pressure  long  exer- 
cised by  pubuc  utility  and  other  property 
groups  upon  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment at  the  legislative  centers  of  our 
commonwealths. 

The  public  utility  especially  interested 
in  this  bill  was  the  Shouts  subway  system 
of  New  York  City.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  a  more  or  less  hopeful  and  influ- 
ential quasi  subway  partner,  and  some 
day,  now  near  half  a  century  off,  is,  please 
Fate,  to  become  the  sole  owner.  The 
traction  situation  in  New  York  City  is 
alleged  to  be  precarious.  As  the  result  of 
greatly  increased  cost  of  operation  since 
the  war  b^^,  the  contract  with  the  city 
as  to  rate  of  fare  is  claimed  to  be  no 
lone^r  profitable.  It  should  be  profitable, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  city  as  quasi 
partner  and  for  the  sake  of  fairness  to 
the  corporation.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  all  public  service  companies. 
There  ought  not  to  be  difficulty  among 
intelligent  parties  in  interest  about  ]a,yms 
all  the  caros  on  the  table  face  up,  an<^ 


arriving  first  at  a  fair  valuation  of  the 
property,  determining  next  what  the 
utility  must  earn  in  order  to  meet  its 
fixed  charges  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
capital  invested.  When  so  much  is  deter- 
mined, of  course  a  municipality  should 
agree  to  a  rate  of  service  which  will  vield 
this  reasonable  amount,  or  else  should  be 
willing  to  absorb  any  deficit  by  taxation. 
A  service  rate  so  fixed  should  be  periodi- 
cally adjustable  up  or  down,  upon  proper 
certification  to  the  mnnicipality  and  the 
utility  by  a  regulatory  commission  that 
the  established  rate  is  yi^ding  more  or 
less  than  enough  to  bring  the  return 
agreed  upon.  Such  a  plan  would  not  lack 
for  pubko  favor.  A  city  is  profoundly 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  public  ser- 
vice corporations  and  their  fair  treatment. 
They  are  vital  means  to  her  comfort  and 
welmre.  The  people  of  the  country  give 
no  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  ef^rts 
of  politicians  to  nde  into  office  on  the 
bacK  of  ruined  utility  companies.  The 
public  is  not  interested  in  any  broad 
extensions  of  municipal  ownership,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  particular  cases  and 
under  particular  conditions.  Public  opin- 
ion is  far  too  healthy  in  America  nor- 
mally to  espouse  Bolshevism  or  any 
considerable  measure  of  Socialism.  The 
private  property  interests  and  their  eager 
political  supporters  have  long  been  un- 
necessarily stupid  in  their  methods  of 
warding  off  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
impending  evil. 

These  stupid  methods  have  their  roots 
in  a  now  distant  past.  In  the  earlier  years 
these  utilities  were  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate  prey  of  l^^lative  "  strikers,"  who 
introduced  harmful  biUs  in  order  to  be 
bought  off.  And  in  what  was  deemed 
sdf^efense  the  utilities  began  to  make 
legidatures  a  part  of  their  sphere  of 
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inflnenoe,  to  an  extent  of  wHcih  the  pnbllo 
lias  probably  not  yet  even  dreamed.  These 
utility  corporations,  traction,  gas,  and 
electric,  are  now  hoist  by  their  own  petard. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  to  secure  from 
jKditical  representatives  of  the  people 
eidier  fiur  play  or  just  favor.  The  same 
irrevocable  law  of  compensation  which 
brouj^ht  prohibition  npon  the  hapless  and 
stupid  brewers  and  distillers  is  operating 
now  upon  pnbUc  utilities.  Slusn  funcb 
and  secret  intrigue  and  official  spheres  of 
influence  are  now  of  little  avail. 

Hence  the  humor  of  what  unfortunately 
seems  to  appear  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pnbhc  to  be  only  a  rather  tragi- 
comic revelation  of  the  old  stupid  and 
futile  methods  of  trying  to  wish  through 
a  legislature  a  bill  to  help  public  utility 
corporations  out  of  an  alleged  deep  and 
dismal  bole.  We  have  in  the  testimony  a 
picture  of  quiet  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  property  group  in  interest 
and  certain  Republican  leaders  who  do  not 
at  all  represent  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  the 
party  itsdf  in  State  or  Nation ;  and  then 
the  reluctant  introduction  of  the  bill  at 
least  in  oae  house  as  if  it  were  of  adoubt- 
ful  nature ;  followed  by  the  alleged  sug- 
gestion of  ibe  lobby-rimner  to  the  Senator 
about  the  slush  fund,  and  then  followed 
by  an  arranp;ement  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Republican  State  Chair- 
man for  the  Senator  to  lunch  with  a 
former  Republican  Governor  actively  em- 

Eloyed  in  building  up  a  practice  at  the 
kw  in  the  city  of  STew  York.  The  Senar 
tor's  testimony  paints  a  picture  of  the 
luncheon,  the  duigling  before  his  virion 
of  the  delifi^htful  pvosj^ct  of  reaching  the 
Governorship  on  the  same  ticket  with  the 
former  Governor  running  for  United 
States  S^iator,  or  at  least  of  the  legisla- 
tor's attaining  to  the  loftjr  heights  of 
legal  eminence  and  profit  m  the  great 
city  where  the  former  Governor,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator's  testimonv,  depicted 
himself  to  be  reaping  richly  we  rewards 
of  public  name  and  fame !  And  then,  if 
the  unvamiBhed  record  of  the  apparently 
undisputed  ^rtion  of  the  testimony  is  to 
be  believed,  it  seems  that  the  little  matter 
of  the  Carson-Martin  Bill,  so  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Shouts  subway 
rituation  in  New  York  City,  was  brought 
into  the  {ncture.  Says  the  up-State  1^- 
ator's  host,  as  we  have  it  in  substance  in 
tlie  testimonv :  Now,  Shouts  woidd  like 
to  have  you  be  for  the  bill  and  report  it 
out  of  your  Public  Service  Committee. 
It  is  ajE^ood  bill.  And  I  have  no  retainer. 
Later  Shouts  of  the  subway  property  ^oes 
on  the  stand  and  testifies  that  a  retamer 
of  $10,000  was  paid  a  few  days  after 
the  luncheon.  And  the  chief  counsel  for 
Shouts  testifies  that  the  terms  of  the 
retainer  had  been  arranged  the  day  before 
the  Senator  and  the  former  Governor 
met  at  luncheon.  The  answer  of  the 
Governor  to  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
check  for  the  retainer  had  not  been 
received  at  the  time  of  the  luncheon,  and 
that  anyway  it  was  a  general  retainer 
and  haa  no  particular  application  to  the 
Carson-Martm  BilL 

In  describing  the  present    order    of 


politics  in  the  New  York  Leg^islature,  the 
testimony  of  the  Senator  furnishes  these 
final  touches: 

^  People  don't  go  around  Albany  with 
a  bag  of  money  any  more.  The  whole 
situation  is  one  of  subtle  suggestion,  and 
also  of  tying  in  honest  legislators  by 
outworn  rules  of  caucus  ^  regularity.'  " 

And  the  Senator  sardonically  adds: 
^  It  is  all  done  in  a  strictly  up-to-date, 
twentieth-century  fashion." 

The  ominous  thine  about  this  picture  is 
the  evidence  the  testmiony  seems  to  offer 
of  the  over-ambitious  desire  on  the  part 
of  unwise  representatives  of  the  property 
gproup  and  on  the  part  of  certam  sliort- 
sightod  Republican  leaders  to  play  feebly 
and  fatuously  at  the  old  stupid  game,  to 
the  embarrassment  of  sound  property 
right  and  of  open  and  aboveboard  party 
pmitics.  Such  a  system  no  loneer  repre- 
sents, if  it  ever  did,  tlie  best  thought  of 
the  capitalist  group  or  of  the  genuinely 
wise  and  able  party  leaders. 

Of  quite  another  sort,  but  of  the  same 
ominous  nature  in  its  relation  to  the  con- 
tinued prestige  and  success  of  a  reuniting 
and  rejuvenating  Republicanism  in  the 
country,  was  the  attitude  of  blind  opposi- 
tion maintained  at  Albany,  by  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  and  the  representatives 
of  still  another  great  organized  property 
group,  to  the  programme  of  sane  and 
progressive  human-wel&re  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  great  labor  and  women  con- 
stituencies of  the  Stat^  I  have  no  wish 
or  i>urpo6e  to  speak  harshly  or  sli^fhtingly 
of  either  the  Republican  leadership  or  the 
property  gproup  opposing  these  bills.  So 
far  as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  sincerely  but  heedlessly 
callous  to  the  social  needs  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  So  far  as  the  organised 
property  group  which  strongly  opposed 
these  measures  is  concerned,  these  men  are, 
I  think,  temporarily  blinded  by  having 
their  eyes  too  mtensely  fixed  upon  the  light 
of  their  own  affairs,  and  they  are  also  mis- 
led by  the  vast  misrepresentation  fostered 
by  their  professional  representatives.  The 
method  of  lobbying  arainst  these  human- 
welfare  measures  on  tiie  part  of  those  who 
pretend  to  represent  this  great  property 

np  is  worthy  of  description  by  itself, 
as  neither  corrupt  nor  ill^;al  nor 
strictly  improper  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  very  lax  rules  of  the  modem  lobby, 
but  it  was  very  potent  in  temporarily 
darkening  counsel  with  misinformation, 
and  in  giving  many  thousands  of  working 

EK)ple  and  some  members  of  the  Legis- 
ture  an  entirely  jaundiced  view  of  the 
relation  of  measures  of  human  welfare  to 
rational  human  progress.  And  it  had  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  Republican 
caucus  machinery  in  one  house  of  the 
L^islature. 

But  the  fact  which  struck  me  most 
forcibly  in  this  legislative  battle  for  these 
measures  of  human  welfare  was  the  clear 
attempt  of  certain  Republican  leaders  and 
their  property  supporters  outside  to  im- 
press the  public  mind  with  the  notion 
that  these  measures  of  liberalism,  such  as 
the  living  wage,  health  insurance,  and  the 
eight-hour  day  for  women,  were  in  reality 


measures  of  Bolshevism  and  dangeioos  to 
human  welfare.  The  attitude  of  these 
shortsighted  leaders  and  their  powerful 
business  supporters  seemed  tomepredsely 
the  attitude  of  the  reactionaries  in  Europe 
after  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  reac- 
tionaries of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  sought  to  defeat  the  movemait 
toward  liberty  and  democracy  by  confus- 
ing the  social  disorders  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  with  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
democracy.  And  the  result  of  the  attempt 
to  set  up  a  fabe  barrier  against  normal 
human  progress  was  that  hberty  and  de- 
mocracy came  in  Europe  only  through 
further  bloodshed  and  revolution. 

This  is  what  Roosevelt  saw  so  clearly. 
Years  ago  he  said : 

^  Certain  persons  call  me  radicaL  They 
do  not  realize  that  I  am  trying  to  save 
their  children  from  a  radicalism  of  which 
th^  have  not  dreamed." 

If  the  property  interest  had  listened  to 
Roosevelt  a  decade  a^  and  had  been 
willing  to  intrust  him  with  further  power, 
the  great  war  would  at  least  have  been 
shorter,  many  billions  of  wealth  would 
have  been  saved,  not  to  speak  for  the 
moment  of  human  lives,  and  America 
would  now  be  far  on  the  way  towards  a 
thoroughly  stable  social  order  that  would 
strenguien  and  not  weaken  the  tremen- 
dous natural  forces  of  American  individ- 
ual initiative. 

The  greatest  breeder  of  Bolshevism  and 
Socialism  is  blind  Bourbonism.  The  doe- 
trine  of  the  Bolshevist  and  Socialist  is  that 
the  power  of  organized  capitalism  can  so 
affect  and  deflect  the  course  of  representa- 
tive popular  government  that  there  is  no 
hope  m  it  Some  aid  and  comfort  is  given 
to  this  twisted  philosophy  by  the  activi- 
ties of  both  property  and  politics  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  l^oslative  happenings 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  greatest  danger  from  Bolshevism 
is  not  disorder.  There  is  littie  danger,  to 
my  mind,  irom  Bolshevist  disorder  in 
tms  country.  But  there  is  grave  danger 
of  the  growth  of  the  Bolshevist  philoso- 
phy. The  Bolshevist  philosophy,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  maintains  that  men  of 
ideas,  of  organization,  of  invention,  of 
management,  of  initiative,  are  fit  only  to 
black  the  boots  of  the  proletariat  With- 
out the  just  and  powenul  legal  and  social 
protection  of  men  of  ideas  and  invention 
and  organization  and  management  in  this 
country,  there  would  soon  be  neither 
property  nor  welfare  for  the  mass  of  the 

nle.  There  would  be  no  boots  to  bladL. 
I  very  proper  that  a  machine  gun 
should  be  used  upon  leaders  of  Bolshevist 
disorder.  But  if  the  leaders  of  blind  Bour- 
bonism make  it  appear  to  the  hundred 
millions  of  the  American  people  that 
there  can  be  no  progress  througn  the  ex- 
isting political  and  govemmentol  organi- 
zation, Bolshevism  may  be  bred  so  rapidly 
as  to  render  machine  guns  powmess 
against  disorder. 

There  are  other  signs  in  the  State  ol 
New  York  and  dsewnere  in  the  oountxy 
that  reaction  thinks  it  sees  its  opportunity 
to  check  liberalism  by  an  app!^  to  the 
bogey  of  Bolshevism.    East  ot  the  Rhine 
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there  is  wild  social  chaos.  In  England, 
on  the  contnu^,  there  appears  to  be  a  calm 
and  level  pohtical  sense  which  is  wisely 
meeting  and  solving  industrial  issues  as 
they  arise,  and  seeking  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  and  satisfy  speedily  the  long- 
expressed  social  desires  of.  the  mass  of  the 
English  people.  In  America  there  are 
some  signs  that  the  tragic  lesson  of  the 
war  h^  not  been  so  well  learned.  It 
would  be  in  the  hi^fhest  degree  unfortu- 
nate if  the  leadership,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it,  of  the  Republican  party, 
perhaps  soon  arain  to  be  intrustea  with 
power  in  the  Nation,  should  become  at 
this  critical  juncture  tainted  once  more 
with  the  spirit  of  dbimity  and  reaction. 
Lack  of  thorough  organizing  financial 
sense  and  a  pandering  tendency  seem  to 
stamp  the  Democratic  party  as  more  and 
more  likely  to  become  the  party  of  a 
radical  liberalism  in  America.  What  the 
Bepublican  party  ought  to  be  is  the 
trusted  channel  of  a  conservative  liberal- 
ism, raided  by  men  who  have  justly 
earned  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  who  at  the  same  time  inspire 
the  confidence  of  men  of  conservative 


management  and  power.  Modem  Amer- 
ica on  this  side  of  the  great  war  has  no 
place  for  a  party  of  reaction.  And  it  will 
not  have  a  dominant  party  of  radicalism 
unless  the  natural  party  of  conservative 
liberalism  should  seem  to  drift  toward 
reaction. 

Men  of  property,  men  of  management 
and  business  initiative,  need  the  just  pro- 
tection of  a  party  of  conservative  liberal- 
ism. Such  men  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
allow  such  a  party  to  be  besmirched  in 
public  esteem  by  stupid  and  stealthy 
methods  of  lobbying  and  intrigue.  The 
only  safety  is  in  admitting  the  undisputed 
facts,  and  in  sitting  down  in  the  open 
with  all  the  parties  in  interest  to  work  out 
the  perplexing  and  difficult  problem  of 
industrial  relations  which  have  become  in 
the  modem  world  the  core  of  the  wholesolu- 
tion  of  good  government  and  social  order. 

No  more  is  it  safe  to  seek  to  dam  the 
stream  of  human  betterment  in  America. 
It  can  be  done,  but  the  dam  will  not  hold 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The  individual- 
istic development  of  the  older  generation 
need  not  be  lost,  but  may  be  reinforced 
and  strengthened  by  certain  of  the  simpler 


social  processes  which  will  saf eg^uard 
American  initative  imder  the  changed 
industrial  conditions  of  the  new  genera- 
.tion.  To  attempt  to  foreclose  debate  upon 
measures  of  hberalism  by  the  cry  of 
Bolshevism  is  evidence  of  an  enfeebled 
party  intellect  which  invites  early  disaster. 
The  Republican  party  can  win  per- 
manently its  old  place  in  the  confidence 
of  America  only  by  the  power  of  the 
Roosevelt  tradition.  And  me  Roosevelt 
tradition  was  not  simply  straight  Ameri- 
canism, so  called.  It  was  above  every- 
thing else  a  belief  in  the  progpi-essive 
amelioration  of  the  inequalities  and  in- 
justices which  under  modem  economic 
and  social  conditions  increasinsfly  rankle 
in  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  me  people. 
And  it  included  naturally  the  protection 
of  the  property^  interests  and  of  the  men 
of  ideas  and  business  genius  and  initiative 
by  the  simple  process  of  insisting  that 
these  interests  and  these  men  act  openly 
and  wholeheartedly  in  the  spirit  of  public 
service.  It  is  only  by  the  power  of  the 
Roosevelt  tradition  that  the  American 
people  can  permanently  prosper  and  the 
Kepublican  party  permanently  triumph. 


This  article  will  be  followed  in  a  siibseqiisnt  number  by  another  paper  by  Senator  Davenport 
entitled  "  Impressions  of  a  Modem  Legislature  " 


WHAT  THE  BOLSHEVISTS  HAVE  DONE  TO  RUSSIA 

BY  ALESSANDRO   H.  CARASSO,  Ph.D. 

In  an  arkiele  pubUshed  in  The  Outlook  for  May  28, 1919,  Dr.  Carasso,  who  is  an  American  citizen,  and  who  was  released  from  prison  by 
tfie  Bolsheviki  after  paying  a  ransom,  described  some  of  his  personal  experiences  in  Russia.  He  arrived  in  Rossia  in  1910,  and  was  a  witness 
of  some  of  the  effects  of  the  terrorism  of  the  old  reactionary  r^me  onder  the  Ouir,  and  now  has  just  come  from  Russia  after  witnessing 
the  still  more  terrible  effects  of  the  r^me  of  ^e  Bolshevists.  However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  Russia,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  such  facts  as  come  from  this  credible  witness. — ^The  Editobs. 


DURING  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
when  America  was  still  protecting 
Grerman  interests  in  Bussia,  it  befdl  me 
as  courier  to  visit  Oermany.  These  were 
the  davs  of  conquest,  entire  provinces  of 
Poland,  Belgium,  and  France  ^th  their 
enonoous  resources  having  quickly  come 
into  German  possession.  Nevertheless, 
all  was  not  aglow  in  political  circles.  In 
response  to  my  inquiry  came  the  constant 
rejuy:  *^  The  whole  world  is  against  us. ... 
Now  if  the  revolt  should  bre&  in  Russia 
.  .  .  then  our  victory  would  be  assured. 
With  degenerate  France  and  ^watery' 
England  we  can  reckon  at  will."  America 
was  not  seriously  considered  then — it  wh& 
merely  a  **  paper  hero." 

When  the  February  Revolution  sud- 
denly broke  forth  in  Russia  as  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  reins  of  rule  passed  into 
the  hands  of  such  loyal  and  devoted  sons 
as  Milyukoff,  Count  Lvoff,  Gruchkoff, 
Shingaref,     and    when    the    rhetorical 

Ehrases  of  Kerensky  were  reaching  far 
eyond  the  Russian  borders,  Germany  was 
startled  momentarily  into  awe,  confusion, 
and  terror.  Theearlydays  of  this  great  and 
wonderful  bloodless  Revolution  presaged 
a  genuine  republic,  such  as  the  United 
States,  conceivably,  of  whose  power  Ger- 
many  was  now  gnulually  becoming  con- 
Tinoed.   Imagine  a  republic  of  two  hun- 


dred million  souls  I  In  all  of  Germany's 
posy  dreams  she  never  pictured  such  a 
nightmare.  Bi^  thi^  fnght  was  short; 
the  first  decree  of  Kerensky,  absolving 
the  ten-million  army  of  respect  to  officers 
and  discipline,  was  suffici^it  to  revive 
th^,  German  hope  immediately.  The 
jBQtimy  became  more  active  than  ever. 
Thousands  of  agents  with  car-loads  of 
g[old  poured  across  the  undefended  Rus- 
sian borders — and  the  carousal  began. 
With  their  assistance,  the  habit  of 
f  ratemizine  was  restored  between  Rus- 
sian and  Teuton  soldiers.  This  frater- 
nising among -the  ^^  international  prole- 
tariat" was  preached  by  thousands  of 
Russian  revolutionists,  whose  General 
^rs  was  in  the  go^eous  palace 
icer  Eshesyns^ia.  Machine 
ion  looked  with  a  frigidly 
every  door  and  window.  The 
levist  pennant,  blazoned  with 
riptions  of  pure  German  gold, 
proudly  over  the  old  city  of 
Peter  the  Great.  With  the  aid  of  these 
adventurers,  literally  showered  with  gold, 
Germany  succeeded  in  accomplisning 
what  the  Imperial  armies  could  never  do, 
namely,^^  bring  about  the  collapse  of  a 
formidable  nation  of  two  hundred  millions! 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
bloody  Bolshevist  army. 
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In  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Kier,  and  other 
big  cities  councils — or  Soviets  —  were 
formed  by  these  new  rulers  of  all  Russia. 
These  councils  were  assemblies,  or  padiar 
m^its,  comprised  of  delegates  supposedly 
chosen  by  soldiers,  worki^nnen,  and  peas- 
ants to  represent  them.  These  delegates 
were  sent  from  the  smaller  localities  to 
act  in  a  higher  center,  and  so  on. 

The  peasants  were  very  conscientious 
in  their  election  of  representatives.  They 
chose  spokesmen  of  undoubted  character, 
as  a  nue,  to  champion  the  needs  of  the 
rural  electorate  with  hcmest  vigor.  But 
such  spokesmen  no  sooner  arrivra  at  the 
higher  center  than  they  were  submitted 
to  scrutiny  by  ^e  presiding  officer  of  the 
soviet  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
sympathies  toward  Bolshevism.  Woe  betide 
them  if  the  examination  indicated  a  lack 
of  sympathy,  for  the  lot  of  the  so-called 
counter-revolutionist,  or  "enemy  of  the 
people,"  is  unenviable. 

The  councils  were  in  this  manner  stuffed 
to  the  brim  with  honest-to-goodness 
Bolsheviks  whose  personal  interest  gained 
in  precedence  during  their  "  legislation/' 
which  was  ostensibly  intended  to  promote 
the  wdfare  of  the  populace. 

Lenine's  first  decree  compelled  all  Rus- 
sian landowners  to  surrender  their  posses 
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siona  to  the  rightful  rulers  of  the  soil — 
the  peasants. 

W  hen  this  transfer  of  land  rights  had 
been  consummated,  the  peasants,  natur 
rally,  awaited  the  bestowal  of  these  Iknds 
upon  them  by  the  Soviets.    Had  not  this 

froperty  been  confiscated  in  their  name  ? 
ndeed  jes ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
Soviets  did  not  revert  these  lands  to  the 
peasants  gratis. 

For  an  exorbitant  price  that  almost 
doubled  that  asked  for  by  the  former 
landholders  the  Soviets  offered  this  con- 
fiscated property  to  the  peasants — poor 
deluded  *^  rightful  rulers  of  the  soil  I" 
Thus  arose  the  first  dash  between  the 
peasants  and  their  soviet  **  representa- 
tives." 

The  peasant  now  realized  that  he  had 
be^i  swindled,  and  b^;an  to  protest.  But 
of  what  avail  was  the  plaint  of  a  common 
boor  against  an  array  of  bayonets  ? 

The  moujik  was  forced  to  acquiesce 
meekly  in  this  fiasco,  for  he  was  in  dire 
need  of  soil,  in  need  of  bread.  True,  not 
all  of  the  bread  he  produced  belonged  to 
him.  For  while  he  could  toil  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  on  his  soil,  its  growth 
belonged  to  the  communistic  soviet.  The 
laboring  f ood-gprower  could  consume  only 
his  one  pound  of  bread  per  diem;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  soviet  agent.  This  procedure  proved 
to  be  indigestible  for  the  rustic  under- 
standing. 

The  difficulties  of  crop-raising  in  the 
recent  season  have  been  enormous.  In 
addition  to  the  extortionate  cost  of  land, 
the  peasant  found  himself  confronted 
with  the  lack  of  tools.  Russia  had  failed 
in  the  last  few  years  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural implement  industry;  import  has 
been  impossible ;  and  the  peasant  resorted 
perforce  to  primitive  methods.  I  know 
cases  where  farmers  actually  &shioned 
plowshares  from  wood  and  sardines, 
bince  oxen  and  horses  had  been  confis- 
cated, it  was  only  natural  to  span  wife 
and  daughter  in  the  yoke  (the  son  was 
probably  killed  in  the  war).  The  minor 
implements  were  so  rare  that  fifteen- 
copeck  (TJ^  cents)  reaping-hooks  were 
sold  for  20-26  rubles,  scythes  for  76-125 
rubles,  each,  and  purchase  of  these  was 
possible  only  under  duress. 

The  proverbial  patience  of  the  moujik 
was  conseauently  strained  to  the  bursting 
point — ana  finally  it  burst !  Then  ensued 
a  bitter  life-and-death  struggle  between 
peasant  and  soviet. 

The  Russian  people  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  accustomed  to  seek 
succor  beneath  the  benevolent  shadow  of 
the  Church.  The  clergy,  mostly  descended 
from  rustic  ancestry,  now  extended  com- 
fort to  their  suffering  parishes  and  coun- 
seled them  to  evade  these  unjust  "  laws  " 
of  the  Soviets,  to  conceal  their  produce 
under  ground,  in  the  roof-thatchmg^,  etc 
Soon  die  Soviets  became  aware  of  this 
union  between  Church  and  peasant,  and 
a  terrible  oppression  of  the  priests  re- 
sulted. 

In  the  province  of  Caluga,  where  my 
estate  was  located,  a  tragic  episode 
occurred.  The  peasants,  indignant  at  the 


exploitation  of  the  soviet,  organized  an 
armed  force,  under  the  leadership  of  some 
abbots  whose  monastery  was  the  rendez- 
vous for  defense.  The  local  soviet,  ap- 
prised of  this  ^^  uprising,"  sent  a  band  of 
several  hundred  armed  Bolsheviks  to 
overwhelm  the  monastery,  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessf uL  A  hurry  call  for  aid 
was  sent  to  Moscow,  one  hundred  miles 
away,  and  immediately  the  higher  soviet 
furnished  an  expedition  of  an  entire  regi- 
ment of  Lettish  mercenaries,  accompanied 
by  four  armored  cars  and  supply  trains. 
These  attacked  the  monasteryat  midnight, 
and  before  noon  of  the  next  day  reduced 
the  monastery,  village,  and  entire  sur- 
roundings to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  few 
remaining  monks  were  hung  upon  a  few 
remaining  door-posts.  Scarcely  anything 
was  left  undestroyed — even  the  produce 
for  which  this  struggle  was  fought  For 
what  use  was  bread  when  disobedience  to 
Bolshevism  was  in  question  ? 
^  After  this  victory  of  Peremishl,  as  the 
village  was  called,  a  reim  of  terror  was 
instituted  against  Church  and  clergy  over 
the  land. 

The  first  victim  was  the  kindly  liberal 
sage  Bishop  Theophane,  of  the  Caluga 
Province.   This  pious  theologian,  whwe 


BISHOP  THXOPHANE 

A  liberal  Russian  prelate  whose  bishopric  was  vio- 
lated and  whose  property  (both  personal  and  ecclesi- 
astical) was  oonSsoated  by  the  BoLsheviki,  and  who 
is  belieyed  to  haye  been  murdered.  The  inscription 
on  the  photograph  is :  July  21  (Aug.  3),  1918.  To 
my  doToted  Alexander  Paylovitch  Carasso,  a  re- 
membrance of  Theophane,  Bishop  of  Caluga  and 
Borovsk 

radical  writings  are  renowned  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  land,  came  from  a  noble 
lineage  and  was  endowed  with  a  great 
measure  of  academic  and  juridical  learn- 


ing. Being  of  a  profoundly  liberal  tem- 
perament, he  was  persona  non  grata  in 
the  Czar's  regime.  Prior  ix>  the  February 
revolution  he  had  been  ordered  before  the 
court  on  a  charge  of  defending  a  deacon 
who  in  drunkenness  committed  an  act  of 
Isse-menesU — having  called  the  Czar  a 
dunce-head.  It  was  said  that  the  Bishop 
claimed  that  his  deacon  had  spoken  m 
drunkenness  what  many  thought  in 
sobriety. 

Such  a  figure  of  outspoken  libend 
tendencies  was  a  victim  of  Ijenine-Ttotsky 
oppression.  In  the  midst  of  night  agents 
broke  into  the  bishopric  to  seaich  the 
possessions  of  the  sleeping  Chnrchman  to 
drag  him  to  the  soviet  His  horses  and 
carriage  were  confiscated,  his  oow  seques- 
tered. The  old  man  was  a  vec^etarian — yet 
they  left  him  not  even  the  feast  nouruh- 
ing  edible.  The  soviet  made  his  life  im- 
possible. Before  I  left  Russia  I  heard  a 
report  that  he  had  been  mysteriously 
murdered. 

Bishop  Theophane  is  only  one  of  Rus- 
sia's clerical  martyrs.  Brutally  have  die 
sons  of  the  Church  been  massacred  and  the 
monasteries  despoiled.  The  treasraires  of 
ages  have  been  shamefully  torn  from 
sacred  relics  and  shared  as  booty  bj 
Bolshevic  pilferers.  Holy  places  have 
been  transformed  into  stenching  barracks ; 
learned,  dignified  theologians  have  been 
thrust  by  means  of  blows  and  threats  into 
the  uniform  of  soviet  soldiers.  And  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  has  departed  from 
B^ia — forever?  That  is  for  the  world 
to  answer. 

Who  comprise  the  Soviets,  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  country?  Mostly  illiterate 
persons,  unable  to  sign  their  names,  and 
of  high  criminal  pedigree.  Th^r  life 
creed  was  learned  m  prison  and  thdr 
training  in  the  ways  of  robbery  and 
murder. 

When-  that  great  political  charlatan 
Kerensky  bethought  himself  to  <^>en  the 
jails,a  great  many  criminals  were  released 
who  were  clever  enough  to  ally  themaelvef 
with  the  Socialist  party.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  The  impress  of 
their  chains  on  ankle  and  wrist  were 
marks  of  honor. 

But  during  the  first  Provisional  Got- 
emment,   at   the   head    of  which  stood    i 
such   idealists   as   those  qf  the    Prince  / 
Lvoff  Cabinet,  these  criminals  had  little 
opportunity    to    share    in    the    govern- 
ment. 

Only  after  October  21, 1917,  when  Le^ 
nine  and  Trotsky  usurped  power,  theae 
ex-murderers  obtained  their  first  chance 
to  assert  themselves.  From  the  streetcor- 
ner  meetings  of  the  Bolsheviki  these  raf> 
fians  learned  to  prate  from  Karl  Marx. 
The  reign  of  terror  began  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  capitafists  first,  smd 
then  of  any  one  else  suspected  of  having 
property.  Every  house  and  dub  w«& 
raided.  Twice  was  my  purse  the  victim 
of  socialization. 

I  remember  one  midnight  raid  npoa 
our  club.  The  doors  were  burst  opeo. 
^^  In  the  name  of  the  Revolution  I*^  en- 
tered a  host  of  Red  Ouards.  They  were 
specialists  in  their  craftt    They  1^  niH 
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an  artideof  value  on  the  premises.  They 
knew  aU  the  hiding-places. 

This  all  occurs  under  the  g^ise  of  au- 
thority. Factories,  homes,  shops,  are  daily 
confiscated — or  "  socialized  " — under  these 
self -same  mandates. 

In  the  midday  a  commissar  enters  your 
office  and  tells  you  that  your  office  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  Government.  You 
do  not  protest,  for  if  you  do  you  are  con- 
denmed  as  a  counter-revolutionist.  Until 
the  last  autumn  the  commissars  were  not 
so  harsh  in  the  case  of  your  dwelling. 
They  merely  confiscated  your  rentals  and 
luxuries,  but  allowed  you  to  occupy  your 
premises  and  pay  rent  to  the  soviet  for 
your  own  property.  But  for  the  last  few 
months,  since  they  started  their  system  of 
^  equal  distribution,*'  you  are  not  allowed 
to  hold  a  room  for  yourself,  but  you  are 
forced  to  quarter  together  with  Red 
Guard  families  or  homeless  tramps.  But 
if  the  Grovemment  needs  your  premises 
for  their  purposes  you  must  vacate  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

^*'  £nough  for  the  rich,  now  let  the  poor 
be  supreme,"  is  the  new  watchword. 

Zinovieff,  the  Grovemor  of  Petrograd, 
originated  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  Week 
of  the  Poor,  a  "Nedilia  Biednoty,"  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  robber  bands  which 
daily  search  all  residences  equipped  with 
commissars'  mandates,  in  order  to  take 
away  what  they  can.  If  one  has  a  new  and 
old  overcoat,  one  is  left  the  old  overcoat. 
If  one  has  two  pairs  of  old  and  three  pairs 
of  new  underwear,  one  is  left  two  pairs 
of  old  underwear.  If  one  has  two  blan- 
kets, the  better  one  is  taken. 

What  such  robbery  means  to  the  poor 
Russians  can*  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing price  scale : 

Rabies. 

Shoes,  per  pair 300-600  ^ 

Overcoat 1,000-2,600 

Suit.    . 1,600-2,600 

Socks,  per  pair     ....        15-60 
BlankeU 200-1,000 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHEK8 

Things  are  gfoingvery  badly  with  pro- 
fession^ people  in  Kussia.  The  plight  of 
the  public  school  teachers,  is  saa  indeed, 
and  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  schools 
IS  very  curious.  I  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  at  first  hand  because  three  of  my 
wife's  sisters  are  teachers  and  I  have 
friends  who  are  teachers — some  of  the 
teachers  who  were  killed  on  the  day  when 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  called  were 
women  whom  I  knew.  On  that  morning 
some  teachers  went  out  on  the  Petrofirad 
streets  with  banners  applauding  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  they  were  shot  at 
from  the  roofs  and  forty  were  killed. 

The  schools  are  suffering  because  they 
have  no  pi^er,  no  ink,  none  of  the  mate- 
rials needed — most  of  all,  no  books.  The 
lack  of  books  is  due  to  more  than  one 
cause.  When  the  Bolsheviki  started  to 
change  everything,  they  decided  that 
thev  would  cnange  the  Russian  alphabet 
ana  grammar  and  make  them  easier.  So 
they  first  took  awav  three  of  the  thirty- 
six  diaracters  in  the  alphabet.  Two  of 
those  were  useless  enough,  but  the  elimi- 
natiosi  of  the  third  one,  the  ^^  i,''  causes  a 


good  deal  of  confusion.  Then  they  made^ 
^^  simplifications "  in  the  grammar  and 
spelling,  and  they  made  a  rule  that  no 
one  should  publish  books  written  accord- 
ing to  the  old  ways.  But  they  couldn't 
get  books  printed  the  new  way.  All  the 
teachers  had  was  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  new  Bolshevist  grammar  and  spelling 
rules ;  so  everything  was  at  a  standstilL 

They  decreed  ihkt  all  teachers  should 
have  a  two  months'  course  in  learning 
the  new  rules;  but  then  the  teachers  sai^ 
''What  about  the  children?  Shall  we 
require  them  to  use  the  new  methods 
when  we  haven't  any  books?"  Then  it 
was  decided  that  for  the  first  year  the 
children  might  use  the  old  grammar  and 
spelling  while  they  were  trying  to  learn 
the  new,  so  now  things  arc  every  which 
way,  as  you  can  imagine.  Otherwise  I 
think  the  schools  would  probably  be 
better  than  they  were  under  the  Czar. 
The  public  schools  were  very  poor  then. 

The  real  plight  of  the  teachers,  how- 
ever, is  not  concerned  with  books,  but 
with  food.  A  public  school  teacher  |;ets 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  rubles  ($40-|i50) 
a  mondi  and  belongs  to  the  second  cate- 
gory in  the  population.  She  works  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  three  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  she  can't  live  on  a 
quarter  pf  a  pound  of  bread  and  perhaps 
a  few  potatoes  If  a  teacher  is  to  be 
sufficiently  fed  to  go  on  with  her  work, 
she  must  have  more  food,  and  it  will  cost 
her  on  an  average'  about  fifty-five  rubles 
a  day.  Many  of  these  young  women,  too, 
are  trying  to  support  their  mothers  or 
other  relatives.  I  know  one  very  lovely 
young  teacher,  a  member  of  a  family  to 
which  Lermontov,  the  poet,  belonged,  who 
is  trying  to  keep  herself,  her  old  mother, 
and  a  sick  sister  alive  on  five  hundred 
rubles  a  month.  In  the  school  where  she 
is  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  teach- 
ers last  year ;  now  there  are  sixty.  And 
I  think  most  of  those  who  are  gone  liter- 
ally starved  to  death ;  the  rest  went  on 
the  streets. 

A  touch  of  irony  in  the  teacher's  situ- 
ation lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki 
do  try  to  keep  the  school-children  well 
fed,  and  that  the  teachers,  who  are  often 
literally  starving  themselves,  must  dole 
out  food  to  the  diildren  each  day ! 

UNIVERSITIES   AND  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

If  the  conditions  in  Russian  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  peculiar,  those 
of  the  universities  and  technical  institu- 
tions are  even  stranger.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  the  collies  and  higher  technical 
schools  are  closed.  The  two  surviving 
institutions  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
are  merely  half  functioning  and  have 
become — I  know  not  what. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  former 
years  the  Russian  schools  of  higher 
learning  were  of  premier  rank.  It  was 
more  difficult  for  one  to  enter  a  Russian 
university  or  technical  school  than  pre- 
sumably for  a  Bolshevik  to  gain  access  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  privilege  of 
university  study  was  possessed  only  by 
certain  classes,  and  this  only  after  a  cer^ 


tain  d^ree  of  maturity  had  been  attained 
as  the  result  of  an  eight-year  course  in 
the  ^^  gymnasium,"  or  high  school.  Eligi- 
ble entrants  were  ordinarily  Russian  in  a 
restricted  sense;  as  the  Jews,  for  instance, 
could  qualify  for  entrance  only  if  gdd 
medal  winners  in  the  aforementioned 
courses,  and  the  number  of  even  these 
medalists  was  restricted  to  one  or  two  per 
cent.  Thus  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
the  Russian  universitv,  almost  iropregnsr 
ble.  Indeed,  during  the  last  few  years  be- 
fore the  war,  when  Casso  was  Minister  of 
Education,  Jews  were  entirely  prohibited 
from  the  benefits  of  higher  learning.  But 
credit  must  indeed  be  given  to  the  Rus- 
sian university;  its  students  were  the 
most  truly  cultured  in  the  world. 

When  Czardom  tottered  and  its  Min- 
isters were  placed  behind  the  bars  of  the 
Peter  and  Paul  Fortress,  the  new  Provis- 
ional Government  made  its  natural  step ; 
it  put  aside  all  barriers  and  opened  t^e 
umversities  to  all  qualified  candidates. 
Christians  or  dissenters.  Of  course  the 
ten  existing  Russian  universities  were 
immediately  crowded  to  the  point  of  con- 
gestion and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
found  new  universities  in  different  parts 
of  the  vast  country.  The  masses,  hungry 
for  knowledge,  enjoyed  their  full. 

The  Bolsheviks,  usurping  power,  found 
this  condition  not  sufficiently  to  their 
liking.  They  desired  to  "  proletariatize  " 
the  Russian  school  of  higher  learning. 
Limatcharsky,  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Education,  decreed  that  the  eight-year 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  scnbol  be' 
annulled.  Examinations,  requirements, 
etc.,  were  all  nil.  Even  academic  credit 
for  examinations  previously  passed  was 
robbed  of  recognition.  The  new  class  of 
'^  students,"  often  unable  to  write  or  read 
a  line  fairly  accurately,  was  given  the 
same  rights  as  were  accorded  the  really 
educated  student  of  former  days.  The 
Russian  world  of  scholarship,  as  of  poli- 
tics, became  quickly  infested  with  re-' 
leased  jailbirds  and  deserters  anxious 
to  exchange  their  gray  prison  caps  for 
blue  students'  hats.  In  a  short  time  the 
genuine  student  found  himself  in  an  em- ' 
barrassed  position,  for  the  newcomer 
abused  him  as  one  of  lofty  noble  caste, 
and  the  former  was  even  forced  to  aban- 
don the  walks  of  his  beloved  Alma  Mater, 
whose  shelter  he  had  won  only  after 
arduous  trials. 

The  professors  at  first  protested,  but 
Lenine  replied  to  them  curtly ;  if  they 
would  desert  their  chairs,  they  would  be 
classed  as  sabotagers,  in  which  event  their 
sialaries  and  food  tickets  would  be  with- 
held. If,  however,  the  professors  would 
yield  to  Lenine's  programme,  they  would 
be  placed  in  the  "first  category"  and 
their  salaries  made  the  highest  in  the 
land. 

What  could  the  poor  pedants  do? 
Naturally,  they  yielded. 

Imagine  now  the  conditions  existent  in 
the  revered  Russian  university. 

HUNGER-MIGRATION 

WTien  bread  became  so  scarce  in  the 
central  provinces  that  even  the  peasants 
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could  not  obtain  it  at  any  price,  how- 
ever exorbitant,  the  eyes  of  the  masses 
turned  to  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia  for 
relief. 

These  fertile  provinces  had  always  fed 
central  Russia  in  time  of  need.  But  since 
Kerenskv^s  regime  these  had  been  de- 
clared ^^  mdependent  sovere.ignties."  Ac- 
cess to  them  has  become  impossible.  The 
All-Russian  railway  83rstem  has  collapsed. 
Passenger  service  is  nil  save  for  Dele- 
gates— trains  of  two  or  three  first-class 
carriages  reserved  for  Bolshevik  "  repre- 
sentatives." Often  cattle  traina  can  be 
seen  containing  confiscated  horses,  cows, 
etc.  And  in  this  last  mode  of  conveyance 
the  peasants  have  managed  their  long 
journey  to  the  distant  f  ertde  provinces  in 
quest  of  bread. 

The  travel  to  the  TTkraine,  say  from 
Moscow,  normally  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours  in  duration,  now  occupies  five  or 
six  weeks.  But  when  one  has  enough 
courage,  patience,  and  money  one  can 
overcome  this  obstacle.  Partly  by  cattle 
train,  partly  by  wagon,  mostly  on  foot, 
one  can  ultimately  scrape  one's  way  to  the 
outer  provinces  of  plenty,  to  the  God- 
blessed  Ukraine,  where  br^ul  and  potatoes 
are  plentiful  and  where  they  can  be  sold 
by  the  peasant  owner  to  whomever  and 
for  whatever  he  pleases. 

Lenine's  agents  gradually  detected  this 
secret  hunger  migration.  Warning  was 
immediately  sent  oroadcast  that  return- 
ing ^^  passengers  "  found  in  cattle  trains 
with  contralumd  food  in  possession  would 
have  it  confiscated.  A  vigilant  border  in- 
spection ensued.  Peasants  driven  beyond 
tne  border  for  bread  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  hungi^  families  on  the  pre- 
cious soviet-sold  soil  met  these  Bolshevik 
guards  with  vehement  opposition.  The 
feud  waxed  in  terror.  Armed  caravan- 
saries of  peasants,  several  hundred  strong, 
set  out  in  armed  defiance.  Finally  a  vast 
avalanche  of  bread  slaughter  swept  over 
Russia,  until  the  communistic  authorities 
saw  the  futility  of  it  all  and  compromised 
by  allowing  a  bi-weekly  passage  to  every 
citizen  supplied  with  about  forty  pounas 
of  wheat.  The  bread  feuds  somewhat 
abated. 

But  worse  calamity  has  arisen.,  The 
agricultural  populations  of  Siberia  and 
the  Ukndne  had  formeriy  been  greatly 
dependent  on  the  factories  of  central  Rus- 
sia for  clothing  and  shoes.  Now  this  suppbr 
of  manufacturai  commodities  hadcetuied. 
Meanwhile  their  own  supply  of  food  was 
being  depleted  by  the  Germans,  their  new 
protectors.  So  they  began  voicing  a  gen- 
uine demand  f  or  these  nianuf  actured  arti- 
cles, finally  decreeing  that  no  foodstuffs 
were  to  be  allowed  into  central  Russia 
unless  accompanied  with  an  exchange  of 
linen,  leather,  ete.  But  where  could  the 
poor  Russian  peasants  obtain  these  fin- 
ished coDunodities  ?  Whatever  was  in 
sight  had  already  been  confiscated  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Helpless,  defrauded  peasants,  deluded 
*^  beneficiaries  "  of  the  Revolution,  ground 
like  their  own  chaff  between  the  mill- 
stones of  the  gods !  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
istart  to  cry  out  in  despair  for  their  Czar 
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of  old,  who,  though  a  despot,  protected 
them  from  robbery  and  murder  r 


THE  PLIOHT  OP  ARISTOCRACY 

Before  thennarkets  in  the  big  cities  were 
closed  (they  were,  closed  in  November) 
the  sight  was  common  of  an  aristocratic 
lady,  vestments  in  hand,  abused  by  a 
rough  soldier  for  demanding  a  high  price 
for  her  wares.  Since  November  1  such 
scenes  have  deteriorated  to  worse. 

As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  aristoc- 
racy in  Russia  were  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. The  first  assault  of  the  Bolsheviki 
was  on  the  "  military  caste." 

The  plight  of  the  dependents  of  this 
class,  bereft  of  defenders  and  fortune,  is 
beyond  conception.  They  cannot  even 
sell  papers.  Suicides  have  been  common ; 
hunger  deaths  even  more  common.  Some 
have  TOne  upon  the  streets.  Often  can  be 
seen  me  frad,  refined  figure  of  a  former 
noblewoman  wending  her  way  along  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt  in  the  midst  of  rain  and 
cold  in  the  pursuit  of  bread  for  her 
children. 

I  was  accosted  by  one  such  figure  and 
recalled  the  voice  ;  it  was  the  well-known 
baroness  whose  hospitable  Fridays  were 
long  ago  known  all  over  Russia ;  indeed, 
she  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Imperial 
household,  and  her  husband  died  amon? 
the  first  days  of  the  war  on  the  battlefield 
with  Archduke  Gleg  Konstantinovitch. 
She  saw  that  I  rec(^^mzed  her,  and  the 
moment  was  painfuL 

Folk-kitehens  have  replaced  the  res- 
taurants. The  private  purchase  of  food  is 
forbidden,  and  citizens  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  public  bread  line,  often  wait- 
ing for  hours  with  their  meal  tickets  for 
their  day  ration. 

The  public  kitehen  affords  a  dish  of  hot 
water  and  dirty  cabbage,  sometimes  po- 
tato or  strong-smelling  fish,  for  three 
rubles  fifty  copecks.  It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  enjoy  this  after  waiting  in  line 
through  zero  weather  for  five  or  six  hours 
in  company  with  thieves  and  b^gars. 
But  to  have  the  priv3ege  of  eating  in 
these  kitehens  one  must  l^long  to  the  first 
two  categories. 

WHAT  IS  THE  WOELD'S  TASK  WIIH 
BEOARD  TO  BOLSHEVISM? 

Ought  the  world  to  interfere  in  Rus- 
sian interior  affairs  ?  It  ought  not — but 
it  must]  The  Russian  trag^y  is  intemar 
tional.  And  the  intervention  must  come 
immediately,  for  every  moment's  delay 
adds  to  the  enemy^s  strength,  to  his  secu- 
rity and  brutality. 

It  is  most  dan^ferous  when  the  enemy 
b^^s  to  believe  m  his  own  strength^  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  gathered  most  wonderfully  in 
the  past  few  months  an  army  of  a  million, 
an  army  which  is  young,  powerful,  and 
enthusiastic.  These  are  fnatics,  who  have 
no  concern  for  their  lives,  regarding  death 
merely  a  sacrifice  for -the  sake  of  human- 
ity. From  this  terrible,  brutal,  and  im- 
practical  Bolshevism  they  have  derived  a 
new  religion,  "  a  creed  for  the  Interna- 
tional Proletariate." 


We  know  how  harmful  is  such  reliffioaa 
belief.  But  the .  half-developed  working- 
man  has  more  faith  than  knowledge ;  and 
in  this  lies  the  greatest  danger,  for  faith 
and  fanaticism  go  hand  in  hand.  In  short, 
Bolshevism  is  a  religious  sect,  with  a  Grod 
called  Ruin. 

Like  all  sectarian  movements,  Bolshe- 
vism is  ^uite  infectious.  With  gigantic 
steps  it  IS  striding  the  world.  To-day 
there  is  no  country  but  shelters  a  nest  (rf 
this  sickly  sect.  And  this  is  after  only 
one  year  of  its  existence  in  the  far  nor^L 

I  am  astonished  at  the  world's  indiffer- 
ence to  this  danger.  We  hear  that  what 
is  happening  in  Russia  will  never  happen 
here.  This  naive  self-assurance  is  absurd. 
Why  only  Russia?  Why  only  Germany? 
Austria?  And  the  newly  revolting  Hun- 
gary? What  mean  the  frequent  labor 
strikes  in  England  and  France?  Those 
outbreaks — how  I  know  them  I  All  three 
revolutions  which  I  witnessed  began  with 
the  same  symptoms. 

What  now  is  the  duty  of  the  world  ? 
The  first  step  is  to  send  a  big  reserve  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  suppues  to  those 
in  Russia  who  are  fightine^  BoLshevisin. 
Another  step  is  to  allow  volunteers  to  be 
enlisted  from  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  to  go,  not 
to  fight  Russia,  but  Bolshevism.  Another 
step  which  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  pei^ 
suade  the  Allied  nations  to  take  would 
be  to  send  a  mighty  army  imder  their  own 
flas^  to  aid  the  Russian  armies  that  are 
fignting  against  Germany's  agents  and 
adventurers,  the  Bolshevists ;  but  if  this 
step  cannot  be  taken  now,  the  other  a^H» 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  taken.  The 
purpose  must  be  absolutely  altmistit, 
for  in  this  altruism  lies  the  hope  of  tte 
world. 

The  next  step  necessary  is  to  stsMtTjft 
world-wide  movement  against  Bolahevifliib 
An  international  bureau  of  talented, 
vinced,  and  competent  anti-Bola^ 
missionaries  must  oe  establkhed  in 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  &ctory,  on 
field,  on  ship,  in  church.  Natnrally, 
must  also  start  a  special  press  to  spceadi 
a  wide,  popular  propaganda  in  alflaii- 
guages  to  enlighten  the  mtematicmal  pit^ 
letariaton  the  Bolshevist  danger  toitsoifs 
start  a  propaganda  aninst  propagandiL 

Russia  was    a    sufficient  ezperiniai4 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  idle, 
workers  speak  for  themselves, 
moralization  brought  bv  the 
into  Russian  industry  will  be  t 
into  other  lands  rash  enough  to 
dangerous   experiment    too.    Yoo ' 
remember  that  neither  Peace  Ti 
League  of  Nations  is  possible  wl; 
perikus  weapon  of  nuuunen 
world. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  momatfe.i 
50,000  to  60,000  men  could  have 
an  end   to   Bolshevism.    Unfoi 
the  Allies  did  not  profit  by  this 
nity.  Now,  as  I  have  implied,  we 
an  army — an   army  of  at    least 
million.  And  you  must  not  f<»^et 
this   is   the  last  chance.   After  yy^f^^j^^ 
year  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able  to 
conquer  this  venomous  beast. 


PRAYERS 

BY  FLORA   SHUFELT    RIVOLA 


I  used  to  try  to  brifkg  God  close 
With  words  that  I  called  prayers. 
Now  words  are  like  the  tattered,  clothes 
A  broken  body  wears  : 

For  you  are  never  far  now,  God, 
And  words  are  useless  things 
To  a  spirit  that  has  learned  at  last 
That  it  has  wings. 

Now  prayer  is  just  a  harmony 
Of  bud  and  glow  and  breath, 


With  never  fear's  least  tremor 
At  thought  of  death. 

Only,  sometimes,  so  human  I, 
Fear  will  come  creeping;  in 
For  one  I  love — then  I  g^w  old 
Again  :  God,  is  it  sin 

That  I  f or^  your  nearness  so  ? 
And  I  reach  out  and  try 
To  wraprme  in  the  broken  words 
I  thougnt  I  had  laid  by. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HAMPTON'S  FIFTY  YEARS 


THE  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hampton 
Institute,  in  Virginia  (the  pioneer 
industrial  training  school  for  the  Negro 
and  Indian  races),  celebrated  on  May  1 
and  2,  extended  in  influence  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  school,  accentuating 
the  necessity  for  eood  will  and  co-opera- 
tion between  all  me  races  of  mankind  at 
this  time  when  human  relations  through- 
out the  world  must  be  put  to  the  ultimate 
test  of  friendship  between — not  master 
and  slave  any  longer  in  name,  but  em- 
ployer and  employee.  For,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said  in  extolling  Hampton's 
type  of  industrial  education,  ^^  any  work 
into  which  a  man  can  ^ut  his  own  heart 
and  mind  and  say,  ^  This  work  is  mine — 
the  expression  of  my  energy   and  my 
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will ' — that  work  is  the  work  of  a  free 
man  and  not  of  an  industrial  slave." 

Hampton  to-day  is  a  fully  equipped 
industrial  village,  as  well  as  a  training 
school  for  teachers ;  and  as  the  anniver- 
sary visitors — ^who  had  come  from  all 
over  the  South  and  by  special  train  from 
the  North — wandered  among  the  fine 
buildings  and  over  the  well-kept  grounds 
it  was  hard  to  realize  how  dark  had 
seemed  the  future  of  the  penniless  and  piti- 
ful freedmen  gathered  here  a  half-century 
ae^o,  when  Armstrong,  almost  alone  in 
his  educational  campaign,  challenged  the 
incredulous  with  his'  faith  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Negro  race.  Hampton  has 
ffrown  beyond  even  its  founder's  dream, 
for,  like  a  powerful  wireless  station,  it  now 


sends  its  messagel  to  •  every  ^part  of  the 
world.  :    *^..     ' 

Armstrong's  Gireai  Idea,  the  training 
of  selected  youth  4s  teacBers  and  leaders 
of  theirown  people,  founded  on  the  con- 
ception of  racial  self-help  and  on  the 
dignity  and  worth  ot  work,  has  flashed 
its  promise  of  pn^ess  to  all  so-called 
backward  races.  And  the  white  world  is 
just  catching  up  with  Armstrong,  whose 
ringing  motto,  ^  Labor  for  the  sake  of 
chiuracter,''   is    peculiarly  applicable  to 

Sresent-day  conditions.  The  war  has  in- 
eed  defined  the  trend  of  modem  thought 
as  a  denial  of  those  extremes  in  human 
relations  whidl-  allow  one  group  to  lead 
lives  of  leisure  without  work  white  lU^other 
group  is  forced  to  know  only  work  with- 
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out  leisure.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Ashby  Jones,  erf 
Atlanta,  Geoi^^  wbo  spoke  at  the  anni- 
versary  exercises,  emphasised  just  this 
point  of  Hampton's  service  to  the  country 
at  large  (one  of  Ae  many  indirect  fruits 
of  AnusUm^'s  genhis):  so  had  Arm- 
strattj^s  JnflpfSMy  hdped  to  dignify  labor 
that  Baetfaetn  white  men  had  come  to 
feel  BO  loss  of  aodal  piestige  in  wearing 
uieiaHs  by  day  and  evening  dothes  ai 
mi^  ''ABd,''eantinQeddiemaker,'*I 
w3  go  90  €tf  as  to  aay  that  tiie  time  is 
» man  wiH  be  considered  to 
!  ii{^  to  wear  evening  dothes  at 
has  not — metaphoricaDy,  at 
1  oveEaDs  by  day.** 

pfaetaeal  applicataon   of 


filled  at   this  anniversary  by  the  new 
Principal,  the  Rev.  James  K  Gr^fg. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  first 
day  of  the  anniversary  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  school's  beautiful  new  audi- 
torium, Ogden  Hall,  erected  in'  mem- 
oi^  of  Robert  Curtis  Ogden,  the  lif eloufi^ 
fnend  of  Armstrong-and  of  education,  ot 
whom  Mr.  Georee  Foster  Peabody  (the 
senior  trustee  of  Hampton),  who  made 
Ae  presentation  of  the  hall,  declared,  ^  It 
is  probably  true  that  no  one  man  has 
done  so  much  personal  work  in  bringing 
about  an  interweaving  of  minds  and  an 
intermingling  of  hearts  of  men  and  women 
of  the  North  and  men  and  women  of  the 
South  as  this  true  believer  in  all  men. 


TBS  FIVS  ORADCATB  OF  HAMPTON  IN8nTXJTE*S  FIBKr  CLASS-THAT  OF  1S71. 

AT  THS  8SHI-CSNTENNIAL 


AIX  WERE  FRSBENT 


^  labor  for  the  sake  of  character  "  has  not 
^nly  founded  the  principle  for  the  sound 
advance  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races 
in  this  country,  but  nas  served  as  a  euide 
or  comparison  station  for  educational 
enterph^es  in  India,  in  Africa,  aiid  in 
the  Far  Ekust.'  Also  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
within  tb^^  last  fifty  years  the  example' 
of  Armstrong's  success  has  had  much  to 
do  with  an  approximation  to'  some  ideal 
61^^  education ror  life"  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocational  training  in  the  schools 
for  white  Americans.  And  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  tributes  paid  to 
Hampton  on  its  semi-centennial  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Russian  visitor,  who  ex- 
claimed :  **  Here  at  Hampton  I  find  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Russia's  un- 
educated millions  and  her  vast  peasant 
population.  America- could  help  Russia, 
immeasurably  by  inviting  a  sproup  of 
Russian  educators  to  stay  at  Hampton 
and  study  Hampton's  methods  of  co- 
relation  in  academic,  moral,  and  industrial 
training.  Here  is  something  definitely 
constructive  in  principle  that  should  find 
wide  application  throughout  my  country." 
For  tlie>  widening-  of  its  influence 
throughout  the  country  and  across  the 
seas  Hampton  has  to  thank  Armstrong's 
successor,  the  late  Hollis  Burke  Frissdl, 
whose  place  as  head  of  the  school  was 


whohad&ith  in  the  real  unification  of 
his  country  and  in  the  sure  result  of  pa- 
tience in  weU-doing."  Those  spiritual 
values  at  Hampton  that  have  helped  to 
mold  thousanos  of  lives  owe  much  to 
Robert  Curtis  Ogden,.  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  Hampton's  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who  through  his  formation  of  the 
conferences  for  education  in  the  South 
and  his  work  as  Chairman  (tf  the  General 
Education  Board  was  one  of  the  most 
constructive  forces  for  tiie  jBducation  of 
both  whites  and'  blacks  thnMighout  the 
South.  His  character  and  his  career  were 
the  subjects  of  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
Wilton  Merle-Smith,.  of  New  York; 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Isaac  Fisher,  of  Fiske 
University;  and  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Moton,  Principal  of 
Tuskegee  (himself  a  Hampton  graduate), 
and  ex-President  Taft,  the  present  Chair- 
man of  Hampton's  Board  of  Trustees,  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  recon- 
struction in  race  relations  thrcMighout  the 
world  for  an  increase  of  interracial  good 
will  in  America,  ^he  hall  was  packed 
with  white  people  and  black,  and  it  was 
hopefully  significant  that  Dr.  Moton's 
plea  for  justice  and  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Negro,  who  had  proved 


both  his  loyalty  and  his  ability  in  France, 
met  with  prolonged  applause. 

An  address  of  great  power  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashby  Jones,  who  emphasised 
Hampton's  encouragement  of  racial  self- 
respect  and  the  recognition  of  the  talents 
of  uie  Negro.  Coming  as  it  did  after  the 
stirring  singing  of  Negro  spirituals  (die 
Neero^  great  dSEering  to  the  music  of  this 
land).  Dr.  Jones's  plea  that  the  Necm  m 
America  devdop  lus  own  gifts  and  cni- 
sider  himself  a  prolo^e  to  diat  racial 
speech  which  Africa's  nlent  nuUions  have 
yet  to  utter  to  mankind — this  plea  that 
the  very  name  ^  Negro  "  be  handed  down 
as  a  blessing  and  a  pride  and  not  as  a 
curse,  seemM  but  to  put  in  wcnda  what 
the  eloquent  and  poignantly  beautiful 
Nepfro  songs  had  already  spoken.  Not  to 
imitate  tl^  white  man  merely,  but  to 
express  himself^  and  thereby  to  enrich 
through  his  own  seU-expression  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world — this  was  die  dimax 
of  Dr.  Jones's  exhortaticm  of  his  Negro 
hearers.  It  was  an  exhortation  that  oonld 
wdU  be  made  at  this  time  to  all  races  who 
are  seeking  a  self-determinati(ni  not  polit- 
ical merely,  but  emphatically  spiritual  as 
welL  And  it  threw  into  even  greater 
mominence  the  forceful  speech  of  <xie  of 
Hampton's  graduates  of  this  year,  an 
African  who  had  oome  to  Hampton 
straight  from  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
who  told  of  the  conditicm  of  his  pemle 
while  pleading  for  the  future  c£  hb 
country.  The  soundine  of  this  new  note 
of  hope  for  Africa  and  the  emphasis  of 
the  mission  of  the  Negro  in  America  as 
the  prophet  of  Uie  pot^itialities  of  his 
brothers  on  the  Dark  Continent — ^this 
welding  of  the  solidarity  of  the  black 
race  in  a  long  chain  ot  development 
seemed  to  offer  to  Hampton's  next  fifty 

i^ears  an  even  deeper  resp^sibility  and 
oftier  promise.  This  promiBe  found  a 
fitting  symbol  in  Eamba  Sima^o,  whose 
patient  and  determined  quest  of  an  edu- 
cation had  led  him  to  walk  two  hundred ' 
miles  through  the  jungfle  to  a  mission' 
station,  whose  past  nad  been  a  primitive 
pagan  kraal,  but  whose  future  was  to  be 
that  dedicated  service  to  his  race  which^ 
in  him  becomes  an  intematicmal  ineor-* 
poration  of  Armstrong's  Great  Idea. 

For  us  in  America  the  value  of  the ' 
Negro's  cultural  contribution  was  abun- 
dantiy  proved  by  a  performance  in  Ogd^i 
Hflll  of  a  N^^ro  play  which  closed  the 
anniversary  exercises.  In  charaeterixa- 
tion,  dramatic  values,  and  a  subtie  inter- 
weaving of  humor  and  pathos  these 
amateur  black  actors  approached  real  At 
and  clearly  revealed  the  great  talent  of, 
the  N^^  race  in  oratory,  drama,  and 
music  '^We  saw  these  same  people," 
said  a  visitor,  ^^demonstrating  on  the* 
farm  this  morning  the  virtues  of  some 
improved  incubators.  They  put  the  same 
enthusiasm  into  that  demonstration  Uiat 
they  have  into  their  acting  and  singing 
to-nigfht.  To  infuse  industry  with  the 
quality  of  self-expression  that  mmires  art, 
and  to  be  able  to  turn  from  industry  to 
art  for  recreation,  is  to  have  learned 
truly  how  to  live. 

Hampton,  VirginMU       NaTAUB  CuRTIS. 
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CARDINAL  LUgON,  OF  RHEIMS,  AMID  THE  RUINS  OF  HIS  CATHEDRAL,  TELLING   ENGLISH  OFFICERS  THAT   IT  WAS 

NOT  A  MILITARY  BASE 
The  wooderfnl  Cathedral  at  Rheiras  was  bombarded  by  the  Huns  with  the  excuse  that  it  was  being  used  for  observation  purposes.    T^epic 
Cardinal  Lo^on  solemnly  avowing  to  Admiral  Leveson,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  his  companions  that  this  as^rtion  was  faheCJ  * 
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iBtrtilMloiu]  l-'Eliti  Service 

GUARDING  THE  GERMAN  DELEGATES  AT  VERSAILLES  FROM 
INTRUSION  OR  MOLESTATION 

A  hi^rh  feno^^  as  shown  in  the  pbotogmph,,  ham  beon  ei«ct«d  iinniiHl  th«   Hotel 

des  Ueaervoira  at  Veraaillea  to  protecOhe  G^Ttnain  del«gii4««  lodgfffl  th«re  froni 

mtrtukin  by  the  public-  and  to  reseriot  them  to  {vrmio  areas 


A    EOOSEVELT    MEMORIAL    BSHIBITION    AT   GOLCMKIA 

UNIVM?SITY 

A  oottecdcm  of  hooka,  fnottirea,  boats,  and  other  mtMm  amocwO^  with  Mr. 

iiocMevelt  haa  b&en  placet!  oo  e3chibJHon  at  Av^iy  Hull,  Oolimnbla  Uoj?emtj* 

Two  mterestefl  ruhnii«ra  of  tbp'  Lit  p  President  are  seen  jq  the  pliotnf^r^ph 


JEWS  OF  NBW   YORK   CITY    PROTESTING  AGAINST  ALLEGED  MASiiACRES  OF  JEWS  IN   POLAND,  GALICIA,   AND  EUMANU 


U  thi&  parade  of  firotest  there  were,  it  k  ^d,  nearly  ten  thoiuaiMl  Jewish  soldieni  in  Araertcau  oniforma,  noiue  of  whoru  earned  bannars  whi^  q&Uoi  ui|  ^eilo 


Sutei  to  use  its  ioflu^ut^  to  stippretit  the  ]awb»  mohe  that  axe  alieged  to  havn  mufder«d  Jewa  j 
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THE  REVIVAL  IN  SP0RT9~A  POST-BELLUM  COLLEGE  BOAT  RACE 


»Gtivitlefl  are  being  resum^  with  tlie  cloae  of  the  war  ftnd  tha  r^imiption  of  theit  Dormal  life  en  the  part  of  the  gtesA  edacatioiiiil  taatitijtiiini,    Th© 
a.  bcmt  TtMse  oa  ftime^e  hake,  PrincstoD,  New  Jersey,  betweeii  Petraijlvama  tmd  Ftiaoeton,  in  which  Petinsylvania  woo  nftor  iui«xcitiiigooDteflt 
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THE  SALVATION  ARMY       1>RIVK  '   FOR  A  SIIPPORTLNG  FUND  OF  TUIRTEKN  MILLIONS 


One  of  the  methods  of  taiaiag^  tnaavy  lor  the  fand  u*  illustnited  above.    The  faiiiouA  dough^nb*  whitih  helped  to  win  the  war,  or  dufilipaCfS  of  tbem,  are  eeen 

aa  they  are  being  sold  ai  a.  dolW  Apiecte  at  the  *Suh-Tre«aiiry  tn  New  York  Ofct  1         /^  r^  i^  C  /^ 
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THE  WAR'S  EFFECT  UPON  OUR  ECONOMIC  PHILOSOPHY 


JEAN  BAPnSTE  SAY,  one  of  the 
Idlest,  if  not  the  aUest,  of  die  French 
economists,  writing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  remarked  that 
^*  the  hbtory  of  political  economy  is  of 
little  value,  being  for  the  most  part  a  rec- 
ord of  absurd  and  justly  exploded  opin- 
ions." Certainly  he  who  has  read  even  a 
few  of  the  books  upon  economics  that 
have  been  published  since  Xenophon 
wrote  his  ^^  Economist "  will  be  disposed 
to  ad^t  that  the  economic  orthodoxy  of 
to-day  is  oftai  the  heterodoxy  of  to- 
morrow, and  that  what  our  fathers  con- 
sidered radical  frequently  seems  conserva- 
tive, if  not  reactionary,  to  us,  and  will 
probably  be  r^^arded  as  utterly  unten- 
able by  our  children. 

But  as  we  run  through  the  literature 
of  eoon(»nics  it  is  nevertheless  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  reversion  to  the  Social- 
istic ideals  of  Plato  that  is  periodicadly 
manifest  as  the  cruelty  that  individualism, 
logically  devdoped,  works  to  those  not 
wdl  endowed  becomes  recurrently  ap- 
parent. 

Plato's  **  Republic  "  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  the  nrst  example  of  this  rever- 
sionary tendency,  for  it  was  probably 
written  after  the  *'*'  Economist,"  and  aa- 
vooates  a  community  of  property,  and 
even  of  wives,  that  was  in  marked  contrast 
and  opposition  to  Xenophon's  precepts 
for  the  judicious  management  of  private 
estates.  From  that  time  on  the  philosophy 
of  Socialism  and  that  of  individualism 
have  been  alternately  in  the  ascendant 

Hie  creeds   in  which   these  opposing 
philosophies  have  been  expressed  differ 
in  words — for  fashions  in   language  as 
well  as  in  clothes  differ  from  age  to  age 
— but  in  the  last  analysis  the  ideals  of 
Plato  and  Karl  Marx  are  not  widely  dis- 
simflar,  nor  is  there  in  principle  much  to 
choose  between  Herbert  Spencer's  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  tiie  fittest  and 
Aristotle's  famous  argument  in  support 
of  slavery.    The  militaristic  Roman  Em- 
pire was  logically  materialistic,  and,  though 
its  thinkers  paid  but  little  attention  to 
ecHmomicB,  Puny  deplores  the  great  es- 
tates, the  IfttifundiOt  and  the  hu^  armies 
of  oaptured  slaves  that  were,  in  nis  judg- 
ment, responsible  for  the  luxurious  de- 
moralimtion  of  the  Cassarian  age  in  which 
be  lived.  When  the  Empire  fell,  the  un- 
opposed   conoentration    of    wealth    had 
beooma  such  an  evil  that  the  Christian 
Gbureh  of  the  Middle    Ages  inveighed 
uainst  great  fortune,  and  in  the  Corpus 
^/uris   Ganonici  (the  body  of  canonical 
law)  a  community  in  the  ownership  of 
property  is  apiN:t>ved  and  is,  in  fact,  de- 
creed for  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  care  of 
the  poor  is  made  a  religious  duty,  avarice 
ifl  defined  as  idolatry  and  a  violation  of 
the   second    commandment,    cupidity  is 
foirfaidden  as  the  root  of  all  evO,  usury  is 
prohibited,  and  money-lending  is  discour- 
aged as  likely  to  lead  to  financial  enslave 
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meut.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Fran- 
ciscans established  the  monta-de-piete  <yt 
charitable  pawnshops  for  making  loans 
to  the  poor,  and  two  centuries  earlier  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  while  reluctantly  con- 
ceding that  trade  was  lawful  because  it 
was  necessanr,  laid  down  the  dictum  that 
a  seller  could  not  ask  more  than  an  arti- 
cle was  worth  or  omit  to  reveal  its  de- 
fects. The  idealism  thus  inculcated  was, 
however,  soon  found  to  be  an  impediment 
to  the  industrial  progress  that  involved 
the  use  of  either  individual  or  borrowed 
capital,  and  so  guilds  came  into  existence, 
trade  corporations  were  formed,  loan  and 
deposit  banks  were  mvented  and  estab- 
lished, and  men  commenced  to  study  the 
mechanics  of  commerce  and  industry  and 
codify  the  laws  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  work  Adam  Smidi,  David 
Ricardo,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  were  the  leaders  in  England. 

^tooL  the  economic  laws  which  they 
thought  they  had  discovered  they  de- 
duced the  doctrine  of  laisaez-fair^  mean* 
ing  literally,  let  people  do  or  make 
what  they  choose.  They  were  therefore 
opposed  to  governmental  interference 
with  labor  or  manufacturers  and  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  as  well  as  the  widest 
latitude  in  the  accumulation  and  use  of 
wealth.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  John 
Stuart  Mill  seems  to  have  glimpsed  the 
hardships  for  many  that  would  result 
from  the  unrestrained  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  individualism,  for  in  his  auto- 
biography he  claims  to  have  ^^seen  a 
little  further  than  the  old  school  of 
political  economy  into  the  possibilities 
of  fundamantal  improvement  in  social 
arrangements."  In  the  eyes  of  that  **  old 
school,"  said  he,  "  private  property  and 
inheritance  appc^ured  the  derruer  mot  of 
legislation."  The  notion  of  attempting 
to  redress  the  injustice  ^^  involved  in  the 
fact  that  some  are  bom  to  riches  and  the 
vast  majority  to  poverty  "  had,  he  admits, 
seemed  chimerical  to  him  in  his  youth. 
But  ^^  now,"  he  asserts  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, his  views  would  ^^  class  him  de- 
cidedly under  the  general  designation  of 
Socialist,"  for  he  hi^  come  to  believe  that 
the  whole  contemporary  framework  of 
economic  life  was  temporary  and  pro- 
visional, and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  ^^the  division  of  the  produce  of 
labor,  instead  of  depending  as  m  so  great 
a  d^pree  it  now  does  on  accident  of  birth, 
wouM  be  made  by  concert  on  an  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  justice."  "  The  social 
problem  of  the  future,"  he  asserts,  will  be 
^^how  to  unite  the  greatest  individual 
liberty  of  action  with  a  common  owner- 
ship in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe  and 
an  equal  participation  in  all  the  benefits 
of  combined  labor."  In  writing  this.  Mill, 
though  he  does  not  admit  it,  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Karl 
Marx,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary 


and  lived  in  London  from  1850,  where 
he  died  in  1888,  ten  years  after  Mill  had 
passed  away.  Mill  was,  however,  a  sub^ 
junctive  and  eiq>ectant  rather  than  an 
uncondititmal  Socialist,  and  it  was  during 
his  lifetime  (1806-73)  that  the  Engli^ 
and  American  industrial  organization 
made  possible  by  the  steam-engine  came 
into  existence  and  created  the  capitalistic 
class  against  whose  economic  domination 
Marx  was  such  an  aggressive  protestant. 

There  are,  in  fact,,  out  few  who  realize 
the  comparative  novelty  of  what  Marx 
calls  capitalism,  meaning  thereby  the  in- 
dividual or  corporate  control  of  Isu-ge 
wealth.  When  George  Washington  di^, 
he  was  the  richest  man  in  America,  being 
worth,  it  is  estimated,  $500,000,  chiefly  in 
land  and  slaves.  Iif  Europe,  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  great  fortunes, 
none  of  which  would  be  considered  large 
to^y,  were  also  mainly  in  land  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and 
monarchs. 

Corporate  property  was  almost  un- 
known, for  the  act  permittin|^  the  forma- 
tion of  ^Mimited"  companies  was  not 
passed  by  Parliament  until  1855,  prior  to 
which  time  the  imlimited  liability  of  a 
shareholder  put  his  entire  property  in 
jeopardy  and  made  stocks  an  unpopdar 
form  of  investment. 

In  1850  the  entire'  National  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  including  slaves  (said 
to  have  been  valued  at  $2,000,000,000), 
was  estimated  at  only  $7,000,000,000  as 
against  $250,000,000,000  to  $275,000,- 
000,000  to-day,  and,  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  dependable  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  prior  to 
1860,  the  collateral  figures  of  the  public 
debt  and  revenue  seem  to  indicate  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  national  capital  or 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  estimated 
at  $180,000,000,000  in  1914,  had  been 
accumulated  since  1850. 

In  1800  London  had  a  population  of 
less  than  one  million  souls,  and  the  total 
foreign  trade  (exports  and  imports)  of 
Great  Britain  was  only  X68,000,000,  or 
less  than  <me-twentieth  of  what  it  was  in 
1918,  when  it  reached  £1,403,000,000. 
Statistics  without  end  could  be  adduced 
to  show  the  tremendous  rapidity  with 
which  the  world's  wealth  hi^  been  in- 
creased within  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
but  they  would  be  wearisome,  and  the 
figures  given  will  sufiiee  to  make  it  clear 
t£ekt  great  wealth,  as  we  and  our  children 
know  it  to-day,  is  almost  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  man's  discovery  that  a  machine 
driven  by  steam,  electricity,  falling  water, 
or  gasoline  can  be  made  to  do  the  work 
for  which  the  energy  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  persons  would  otherNvise  be 
required*  and  that  the  labor  thus  saved, 
again  "hiultiplied  by  the  aid  of  power- 
driven  machmery,  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  wealth.  This  may 
seem  very  elemental,  but  there  are  so 
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many  who  tiimk  of  wealth  as  the  result 
of  basrinff  and  selling  that  it  is  necessary 
again  and  aCTin  to  reiterate  the  economic 
definition  which  asserts  that  *^  wealth  con* 
sists  of  all  consumable  utilities  which  re- 
quire labor  for  their  production  and  can 
be  appropriated  or  exchanged/' 

With  uiis  definition  before  us,  we  can 
better  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
world's  wealth  has  increased  so  enor- 
mously since  it  became  possible  to  multi- 
"y  the  efficiency  or  Droductivitrjr  of  labor 
y  the  use  of  power-oriven  machinery. 

No  (me  will,deny  that  an  increase  in  the 
aggrv^gate  wealth  of  society  is  desirable. 
It  is  against  the  seemingly  inecjuitable 
distribution  of  the  increase  by  accid^t  of 
birth  or  opportunity  that  the  Socialist 
rebels,  and  it  is  because  the  war  has 
weakened  some  governments  and  made 
others  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
their  existence  depends  upon  the  consent 
and  support  of  the  governed  that  there  is 
throughout  the  world  to-day  a  general 
uprising  and  protest  lagainst  any  system 
which  permits  a  single  individual  to  amass 
in  his  lifetime  or  inherit  a  fortune  which 
runs  into  the  millions  or  billions  and  rep- 
resents the  labor  product  of  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women. 

While,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  similar 
resurgencies  of  Socialistic  idealism  are 
discernible  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
economic  philosophy  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  the  present  reversion  seems  likely 
to  have  a  wider  swing  and  to  find  a  more 
definite  expression  in  legislation  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  contrasts  between  wealth  and  poverty 
were  so  striking.  It  ia  probably  true  that 
the  masses  live  in  greater  physical  com- 
fort to^ay  than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history,  but  their  intelligence  and  their 
desires  have  grown  and  they  have  become 
correspondingly  anxious  to  improve  their 
condition. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  man  who,  though 
working  hard,  is  unable  to  do  more  than 
support  his  family  feels  that  it  is  unfair 
that  another  should  be  able  to  make 
millions  and  enjoy  the  luxury  or  power 
that  their  possession  implies. 

Those  few  who  have  the  mDlions  may 
try  to  justify  their  financial  pre-eminence 
upon  tiie  ground  that  they  are  cleverer 
than  their  fellows,  but  this  explanation 
will  avail  but  littie  in  a  democracy  where 
the  impecunious  majority  rule,  and  so  it 
happens  that  our  legislation  tends  con- 
stantiy  toward  conformity  with  the  Social- 
istic creed,  which  as  formulated  by  Karl 
Marx  included : 

(1)  Abolition  of  property  ia  land  and 
the  ^plication  of  all  rents  to  pablic 
purposes. 

(^)  A  progressive  or  g^raduated  in- 
come tax. 

(3)  Abolition  of  all  rights  of  inher- 
itance. 

(4)  Confiscation  of  all  property  of 
emigrants  and  rebels. 

(d)  Centralization  of  credit  in    the 
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hands  of  the  state  by  means  of  a 
national  bank  with  state  capital  and  an 
exclusive  monopoly. 


(6)  Nationalization  of  the  means  of 
communication  and  transportation. 

(7)  Extension  of  pr(>iQctive  enter- 
prises bv  the  state. 

(8)  dompnUory  labor,  with  the  estab- 
lishment ot  industrial  armies,  especially 
for  agricaltore. 

(9)  Combination  of  agricoltare  with 
mannfactaring  and  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  the  population  between  town 
and  country. 

f)  Free  education  in  public  schools 
the    abolition    of    child  labor  in 
ketones. 

Those  Americans,  and  there  are  many, 
who  mistakenly  think  that  Socialism  and 
Ajiarchy  mean  the  same  thing  will  be 
surprised  at  the  degree  in  which  the 
Marxian  programme  has  already  been 
adopted.  We  have  the  graduated  income 
tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  that  some 
regard  as  confiscatory.  We  have  free 
public  education,  and  child  labor  is  abol- 
ished in  England  and  in  most  States  of 
the  Union.  In  this  country  credit  has 
been  centralized  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  (jovemment, 
and  in  South  Dakota  the  experiment  of 
a  State  Bank  is  about  to  be  tried.  In 
Grreat  Britain  and  most  of  Europe  the 
telegraph  as  well  as  the  mails  are  under 
Government  control,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  British  railways  will  be 
nationalized,  while  we  in  this  country  are 
considering  whether  it  is  wise  to  pursue 
the  same  ^licy  in  'respect  of  our  own 
transportation  system. 

While  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  land  has  not  yet  been  attempted  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  there  has 
been  during  tiie  war  more  or  less  exten- 
sion of  productive  enterprises  by  the  state, 
and  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  military 
conscription  to  the  conscription  of  men 
for  agricultural  labor,  which  step,  if  taken, 
would  probably  be  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  apprehen- 
sive over  the  cityward  tendency  of  the 
population,  by  which  Karl  Marx  was  so 
aliurmed.  This  review  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  toward  the  realization  of 
the  Socialistic  ideal  and  the  degree  in 
which  that  progress  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  wto  wifl,  I  think,  convince  even 
the  most  stolid  rjeactionary  that  it  is  idle 
to  oppose  a  movement  that  has  acquired 
such  momentum  or  a  tendency  that  re- 
flects the  hopes  of  so  large  a  majority  in 
a  world  that  is  constandy  becoming  more 
democratic.  While  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  mistakes  and  excesses — 
such  as  those  for  which  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  are  responsible  in  Bussia — the 
revolt  a|^inst  the  injustices  of  individu- 
alism is  m  the  main  intelligent  and  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  question  for  the  business  man  and 
the  statesman  to  consider  is,  not  how  they 
can  suppress  or  defeat  this  revolution, 
but  how  they  can  adjust  themselves  to  it 
and  direct  it  so  that  its  just  demands 
may  be  satisfied  and  the  absurdity  of 
those  which  are  unjust  may  be  made 
apparent.  Writing  m  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Don  D. 
Lescohier  says :  ^^  If  the  war  had  ended 


two  years  a^,  it|i  issues  might  have  been 
conmied  to  mtemational  politics ;  but  in 
the  last  two  years  the  thought  of  the 
Western  world  has  grappled  with  funda- 
mentals. The  laborers  and  peasants  of 
Russia,  the  factory  hands  of  England, 
and  the  common  laborers  of  America 
have  been  fired  with  a  vision  of  a  new 
world  in  which  their  past  sufferings  will 
be  replaced  by  a  greater  degree  of  wd- 
fare  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed. 

^  Many  people  believe  that  Americans 
reconstruction  labor  problem  is  a  struggle 
between  capitalists  and  organized  labor 
over  the  question  whether  or  not  labor 
will  retain  the  advances  in  organizaticm 
and  wages  which  it  has  obtained  during 
the  war.  In  my  judgment,  that  strug- 
gle is  but  the  opening  skirmish  of  a 
much  further-reacming  contest.  Milliofns 
of  workers  have  been  aroused  to  ask 
whether  democracy  is  a  realitv  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  amount  of  unemtdoy- 
.  ment,  low  wages,  bad  housing,  and  the 
like  which  have  existed  i^pto  uie  presoit 
time.  The  peasants  of  Russia  and  of 
other  countries  are  asking  whether  the 
land-systems  of  the  past  are  compatible 
with  democracy.  In  a  word,  the  aroused 
self-consciousness  of  classes  heretofore 
submerged  will  force  a  widespread  strag- 
gle over  fundamentals  of  social  organiaair 
tion  and  social  policies. 

^^  The  world  has  neither  comprehended 
nor  felt  the  full  power  of  the  forces  under- 
lying the  radical  Socialistic  movements 
shaking  Europe  to-day.  These  movo- 
ments  are  due  to  the  cumulative  diaoon- 
tents  of  generations.  The  Bolsheviki,  the 
I.  W.  W., and  similar  organizations  may 
be  crushed  as  organizations,  but  this  will 
not  stifle  the  revolt  they  express.  These 
organizations  are  concrete  manifestatioiis 
of  the  economic  discontent  of  the  peasant 
and  laboring  classes,  and  discontent  is 
not  cured  by  force.  In  ancient  times  the 
control  of  society  was  in  the  hands  of 
landlords.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages 
the  capitalistic  class  emerged  and  com- 
pelled the  landlords  to  divide  social  con- 
trol with  them.  During  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  the  skuled  me- 
chanics and  small  farmers  forced  a  place 
for  themselves  in  the  political  and 
economic  control  of  society.  Now  the 
laborers  of  Europe  and  America,  ^th 
the  peasants  of  Italy  and  Russia,  have 
emera;ed  into  self-consciousness,  and  de- 
mand participation  in  the  management 
of  the  world's  life.  The  uprising  df  these 
groups  is  due  to  causes  that  luive  heen 
operating  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
Russia,  Uermany,  France,  England,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  lesser  nations — 
causes  too  fundamental  to  be  dismissed 
with  superficial  concessions  or  crushed  by 
political  or  economic  force.  Though  thev 
may  lose  in  their  early  efforts,  tnej  will 
continue  the  struggle  until  they  win  sdf <- 
government  and  justice. 

^^  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  demooraoy, 
as  contrasted  with  autocracjr  and  anardiy, 
should  waste  no  time*  It  is  our  task  to 
discover  the  real  causes  of  these  move- 
ments, and  to  point  out  the  social  recon- 
struction whicn  will  remove  them.    It  is 
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idle  f or  m  to  waste  time  denonndng 
Trotsky,  Lenme,  or  other  leaders.  Those 
leaders  have  simply  focused  heartaches. 
It  is  the  causes  of  the  heartaches  which 
■should  interest  scientific  men  who  believe 
in  democracy  and  justice.  We  do  not 
defend  the  excesses  which  accompany 
these  movements — excesses  due  in  part  to 
a  long-repressed  sense  of  injustice,  m  part 
to  ignorance,  in  part  to  criminal  leader- 
ship, in  part  to  the  fact  that  criminal  and 
tough  elements  eravitate  into  such  move- 
ments to  use  uiem  for  their  own  ends. 
But  we  do  insist  that  an  uprising  involv- 
ing so  much  of  the  world  s  area  and  so 
many  millions  of  men  could  arise  only 
because  of  widespread,  common  griev- 
ances. One  of  those  grievances,  though 
it  will  be  formulated  by  them  in  language 
which  describes  its  results  rather  than 
the  causes  of  those  results,  has  been 
the  labor-supply  policy  of  modem  capi- 
talism. 

^^  Capitalists,  and  too  many  economists, 
have  thought  of  labor  as  a  commodity, 
and  of  labor  supply  as  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities conveniently  provided  to  help 
the  capitalist  erind  out  products    and 

Srofits.  L^bor  has  been  a  factor  in  pro* 
notion.  Their  thought  has  conceived  the 
workman  as  a  laborer  rather  than  as  a 
father,  husband,  and  citizen.  The  human 
has  been  subordinated  to  the  economic. 
But  the  worker  has  seen  himself  in  an 
opposite  fashion.   To  him  his  home  and 

Eersonal  life  were  the  important  things, 
is  labor  but  an  incidental,  necessary  ex- 
perience of  his  life.  They  saw  him  as  a 
tool  in  production ;  he  saw  himself  as  a 
citizen.  They  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  satisfied  when  he  got  his  wages  ; 
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he  saw  no  reason  for  being  satisfied  unless 
he  shared  in  the  determination  of  the 
conditions,  economic  and  political,  imder 
which  he  lived. 

1^  It  is  ^  this  fundamental  conflict  in 
point  of  view  which  has  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  employer  and  the  worker  to 
reach  a  common  eround  of  agreement. 
One  has  thought  m  terms  of  business; 
the  other  in  terms  of  human  nature." 

The  statement  that  ^^  one  has  thought 
in  terms  of  business,  the  other  in  terms 
of  human  nature"  reveals  at  once  the 
fallacy  of  our  economic  philosophy  in  the 
past  and  the  corrective  that  we  must 
apply  if  our  captains  of  industry  are  to 
retain  their  leadership  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  hiunan  factor  in  the  problem 
that  has  hitherto  eluded  us. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  try  to  see  it,  per- 
haps we  felt  that  an  impairment  of  disci- 
Eline  might  follow  its  recognition,  per- 
aps  it  is  impossible  for  the  man  who 
lives  in  luxury  and  whose  children  are 
well  provided  for  to  understand  the  crav- 
ing and  regrets,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of 
him  whose  weekly  eammgs  are  spent  be- 
fore he  receives  them  ;  but,  whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  as  yet  unbridged  between  those  who 
must  work  to  live  and  the  class  who  con- 
trol or  distribute  the  capital  out  of  which 
wages  are  paid.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  ranks  of  the  latter  class  are  re- 
cruited by  a  wage-earner  who  is  able  bv 
superior  strength  to  swim  across  this  gulf, 
but  the  acclamation  that  greets  the  self- 
made  man  when  he  lands  on  the  shore  of 
wealth  attests  his  rarity,  and  a  very  lar^e 
majority  of  those  who  put  on  overalls  m 
their  youth  wear  them  to  the  end. 
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This  is  perhaps  inevitable.  Most  men 
are  mediocre,  and  it  is  hard  for  mediocrity 
.  to  rise  above  its  source.  We  cannot  hope 
to  make  millionaires  of  all  men,  and  a 
condescending  charity  only  increases  the 
discontent  of  those  who  are  its  recipi- 
ents. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  bridp^  the  gulf  ? 
The  answer  is  an  old  one.  TVe  must  apply 
the  Golden  Rule.  Wemustdountootners 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us  were 
our  relations  reversed.  This  is  extremely 
difficult,  for  it  requires  a  facile  imagina- 
tion and  an  abundant  sympathv  to  put 
ourselves  in  another's  place  and  get  his 
point  of  view,  but  it  can  be  done,  and 
when  it  is  done  most  of  life's  misunder- 
standings are  cleared  up  and  we  learn  to 
love  one  another.  I  heiurd  a  soldier  talk- 
ing about  the  general  of  hb  division  in 
France  the  other  day.  He  said,  *^  The  boys 
would  go  through  hell  for  him."  I  asked 
him  why.  He  answered,  ^^  Because  he 
messed  with  us  when  he  could  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  us — most  generals 
never  allow  you  to  see  them."  Profit- 
sharing  schemes  are  good,  provided  they 
do  not  restrict  the  employees'  liberty  of 
action.  It  is  all  right  to  encourage  men 
to  save  and  try  to  educate  them  to  be 
thrifty. 

Every  stimulant  to  industry  and  ambi- 
tion that  can  be  devised  is  desirable,  but 
widiout  the  personal  touch  and  the  sym- 
pathetic worn  that  bespeak  a  conscious- 
ness of  brotherhood  and  equality  mere 
money,  whether  it  be  bestowed  or  saved, 
will  not  lessen  the  harshness  of  the  eternal 
struggle  between  the  few  who  are  well 

iyhu^  or  strong  and  the  many  who  are 
ess  fortunate. 


WHAT  IS  THE  GERMAN  THINKING  ABOUT  TO-DAY? 

STAFF   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   ELBERT   F.   BALDWIN 


THE  Germans  with  whom  I  have 
talked  are  unrepentant  at  having 
caused  the  war.  Thev  still  think  it  a  con- 
flict purely  in  the  Fatherland's  defense. 
Tbey  still  believe  that  on  August  1, 1914, 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Boche  border 
and  committed  deeds  of  war  in  three 
places,  henoid  Germany's  declaration ;  and 
if  France  had  to  come  in  because  boimd 
to  Russia,  so  much  the  worse  for  France. 

They  do  admit,  however,  as  did  their 
Chancellor,  that  their  violation  of  Belgian 
territory,  made  inviolable  by  treaty,  was 
an  international  crime.  But  tneystiU  cling 
to  tibe  Chancellor's  protest  that  "  neces- 
sity knows  no  law."  As  to  their  soldiers' 
atrocities  in  Belgium,  they  either  deny 
them  with  oool  bluff  or  declare  them  to  hd 
no  worse  than  those  committed  by  others. 

As  to  the  U-boat  murders,  they  regret 
them,  ai  a  man  said  tome,  ^^  onl^ because 
they  brought  you  Americans  into  the 

As  t^)  the  Xiusitania  horror,  in  particu- 


lar, a  Coblenzer  had  the  effrontery  to 
query,  "Well,  were  not  you  warned?" 

And  as  to  the  result  of  the  war  in  gen- 
eral, the  Rhinelanders  do  not  seem  dis- 
satisfied with  their  performance.  They 
did  what  they  set  out  to  do — preserve 
their  country  from  invasion. 

Ah,  the  supremely  tragical  thing  about 
the  war  is  that,  aside  from  a  bit  of  Ger- 
man Alsace,  Germany  was  not  invaded  t 

The  other  night  I  traveled  with  an 
American  sergeant-major.  (If  you  want 
to  talk  to  our  officers,  travel  first-dass ;  if 
you  want  to  talk  to  die  non-coms.,  travel 
second-class  ;  and  to  the  men,  third-class. 
I  tried  all  three.)  Well,  my  sergeant- 
major  took  issue  with  me.  "  Let  Foch  and 
those  of  us  in  the  front  trenches  be  the 
judges,"  he  said.  "  I  have  spent  two  years 
there  and  in  this  area  and  in  getting 
ready,  and  I  know  what  war  means.  It 
means  that  some  lives  may  have  been 
sacrificed  through  green  officers'  mis- 
takes. We  don't  want  any  more  of  that." 


"  Of  course  not/'  I  replied ;  "  but  when 
the  Germans  asked  for  an  armistice  tbey 
did  not  reallv  acknowledge  •  themselves 
beaten,  only  checked  on  foreign  soiL" 

^^You  would  have  had  them  pushed 
back  over  the  border,"  said  my  sergeant- 
major.  ^^  Would  Lorraine  have  seemed 
real  German  soil  to  them  ?  No ;  we  would 
have  had  to  go  to  the  Rhine,  perhaps  to 
Berlin.  Would  it  have  been  worth  the 
sacrifice?" 

In  that  instant  before  my  mind's  eye 
there  came  the  spectacle  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  France — roofless  houses,  whole 
orchards  and  forests  annihilated,  the  very 
soil  of  the  fields  scorched  deep  down 
and  still  encumbered  with  great  stretches 
of  rusty  barbed  wire.  And  here  every- 
thing untouched  I  Whether  the  fighting 
stopped  too  soon  or  not,  I  felt  the  ever- 
lasting rightness  of  France  in  demanding 
barriers  and  guaranties  that  shall  defend 
her  against  anodier  onslaught. 

Coblenx,  April  14,  1919. 
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I— INTBRNATIOirAL  AFPAIB8 

Topic:  Will  Germany  Sign?  Lndendorff 

Speaks ;  Edith  Cavell. 
Reftrmce :  Pages  138, 139, 144, 145. 
Qtiestions  : 

1.  Write  out  a  list  of  German  complaints 
over  the  Peace  Treaty.  Tell,  with  reasons, 
whether  in  your  opinion  the  Grerman  edi- 
tors are  renderinc^  service  or  disservice  to 
the  German  peofde  in  making  snch  com- 
plaints. 2.  A  few  people  in  America  con- 
sider the  peace  terms  unjost  to  Germany 
and  think  the  German  delegates  should  not 
sign  the  treaty.  Tell  what  you  think  of  this 
position.  (See  The  Outlook  of  May  21, 
l919,  for  a  summary  of  the  peace  terms.) 
3.  Many  think  that  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
makes  militarism  in  Germany  an  impossi- 
bility. The  Outlook  is  not  of  tliis  opinion. 
Give  your  opinion  of  this  question,  sub- 
mitting reasons.  4.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
does  the  treatymean  for  the  United  States? 
Discuss.  5.  Write  about  two  hundred* 
words  on  the  peace  terms  and  Edith  Ca- 
vell. 6.  State  four  or  five  lessons  which 
individuals  and  nations  should  learn  from 
the  World  War  and  the  Great  Peace. 
7.  Those  who  are  looking  for  a  valuable 
and  readable  one-volume  history  of  the 
Great  War  will  find  it  in  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Nations,"  by  F.  A.  Kunmier  (The  Century 
Company). 

II — FORRiaN  AFFAIBS 

Topic-'  In  the  Grip  of  the  Bolshevists. 
Reference:  Pages  148-150. 
Qiiestions: 

1.  What  important  things  does  Dr. 
Carasso  tell  us  about  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians up  to  the  1905  Revolution  ?  2.  Can 
as  much  be  said  in  favor  of  American 
music,  letters,  and  art  as  Dr.  (Darasso  says 
in  favor  of  Russian  music,  letters,  and 
art?  Submit  names  and  facts.  How  does 
he  account  for  the  power  of  the  Russian 
artist?  3.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  evi- 
dences which  the  writer  gives  in  defense  of 
his  statement :  **  The  Kussia  of  to-day 
is  entirely  different."  Why,  according  to 
Dr.  Carasso,  do  the  Bolsheviks  persecute 
foreigners?  4.  What  is  vour  explanation 
of  Bolshevik  beliefs  and  actions?  Write 
about  two  hundred  words  on  this  question. 
5.  Make  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  with  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  Discuss  which  are  worse,  in 
your  opinion.  6.  What  does  the  writer 
mean  by  class  *'  categories  "  in  Russia  ? 
Tell  what  you  think  of  this  arrangement. 
7.  Present     some    political,     social,    and 


economic  aims  that  the  truly  Russian  people 
should  adopt.  8.  Read:  "<  The  Russian 
Democracy  in  the  Strusgle  Against  the 
Bolshevist  Tyranny"  (Kussian  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  Oty). 

m — ^NATIONAL    AFFAIBS 

Tcpie :  Misrepresentation ;  A  New  Income 

Tax ;  Tlie  Short  BaUot 
Befereru^ :  Pages  173, 143, 144. 
Questions: 

1.  For  what  reasons  does  The  Outlook 
consider  the  present  condition  of  the  meet- 
ing of  a  new  Congress  undemocratic  and 
dangerous  ?  Discuss  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion. The  Outlook  takes  the  right  stand  oti 
this  question.  2.  Explain  why  the  joresent 
condition  exists.  3.  Tell  why  The  Outlook 
considers  the  hew  New  York  State  Income 
Tax  Law  a  bad  one  and  explain  the  recom- 
mended reform  suggested  dv  The  Outlook. 
4.  Supply  the  proof  to  The  Outlook's  state- 
ment :  **  There  are  plenty  of  examples  in 
history  of  civilized  cowlntries  being  ham- 
pered and  halted  in  their  national  progress 
DV  unequal  and  excessive  taxation."  5.  If 
the  budget  system  is  all  that  The  Outlook 
claims  for  it,  what  reasons  can  you  give 
why  all  the  cities,  all  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  not  adopted  it? 
6.  £jq>lain  how  this  reform  can  be  effected. 
What  other  reforms  in  city,  State,  and 
National  Governments  would  you  recom- 
mend ?  Reasons.  7.  Explain  carefully  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  Short  Ballot  Reform. 
0>mpare  it  with  the  ordinary  ballot  ar- 
rangement. 8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Short  Ballot  idea. 
9.  Discuss  tlie  advantages  of  the  Short 
Ballot  principle.  Do  you  think  that  the 
rights  of  citizens  would  be  more  sure  of 
being  properly  protected  by  such  a  meas- 
ure?  Reasons. 

ly — PROPOSITIONS  FOB  DI80U88IOV 

(TlieM  propotitioni  are  soggMted  directly  or  indi- 
feetly  by  the  tabjeot-matter  of  The  Oatlook,  but 
not  diwmflMd  in  it.) 

1.  Democracy  suffers  most  from  the 
follies  of  its  friends.  2.  Perpetual  peace 
will  always  be  a  problem.  3.  There  will 
never  be  another  war  between  democracy 
and  autocracy.  4.  The  days  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist reign  are  numbered. 

V — VOCABULABY   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  following  wordi  and  exprowione  sre 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  Biay  28,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Ameliorate,  predicament,  doughboy 
(138) ;  reactionary  (148)  ;  ballet,  huntian 
realism  (149) ;  staccato,  ruble,  copeck 
(150)  ;  procedure,  national  progress, 
financial  tabric  (143). 


A  booldet  iUffguting  wteihods  of  using  the  Weekly  Outline  of  Current  History  will  be  sent  on  application 


shuroiL 


EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES  .' 


ingli 


[e,com- 


rem  any  an 
ictent,  fashionable, 
it 


LookwelHi 
(ortable,  etti 

Shur-ons  are  so  much  better 
18  worth  your  while  to  insist  on 
ths  genuine.  Optical  specialists 
will  be  glad  to  sbow  you  the 
name  stamped  in  the  bridtfe  of 
every  Shur-on  Spectacle  or 
Eyeglass  Mounting. 

Qttality  Beyond  Questiom 

E.  Kintein  Sons  Co. 

Solt  M/^  Shmr^  Opecml  PmdmM 
ErtsUitkea  1864  RodiMUr.  N.  Y. 


Your  Opportunity  to  Help 
The  Boyhood  of  America 


Nation- Wide  Campaign 

for  1.000.000 
Associate     Members 

Boy  Scout  Week 

JUNE  8th  to  14th 


Proclamation  of 
the  President  of 
die  United  States 


Sappori  This  Campaign  Thwomgh 
Year  Loeai  CommOimm 
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Everyone 

IS  Interested  in 

Period  Furniture 


THB  fame  of  such  designers  as  Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton  endures  like 
the  fame  of  Shakespeare.  The  genius  of  these 
old  masters  wrought  so  great  an  artistry  and 
grace  in  the  furniture  wmch  they  created  that 
cultured  people  today  insist  upon  its  repro' 
duction  or  adaptation  for  modern  needs. 

The  history  of  artistic  furniture  design  began 
several  huncfa-ed  years  ago  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  ended  with  the 
ei^teenth  century.  Progressive  phonograph 
manu&cturers  for  several  years  have  offered 
their  phonographs  in  expensive  period  cabinets 
running  into  thousands  of  dollars  in  cost.     The 


Edison  Laboratories  reproduced  various  famous 
cabinets  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  six  thousand 
dollars. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Edison  that  he 
said:  *'If  poiod  cabinets  are  desired  by  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars 
for  an  Edison  Phonograph,  why  not  put  all 
Edison  Phonographs  into  period  cases  and  let 
everyone  have  the  best  there  is  in  cabinet  design?*' 

Mr.  Edison  s  word  is  law  at  the  EcUson 
Laboratories.  Henceforth  (with  the  exception 
of  two  models  designed  for  summer  cottages) 
each  and  every  New  Edison — no  matter  what 
its  price — ^wili  be  encased  in  a  period  cabinet 


HOTEL  COMMODORE 
New  York  City 

28  June,  1919 

npHESE  wonderful  new  mod' 
JL  eratdypriccdEdiaon period 
models  ^xml  be  on  exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  furniture 
lovers  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity,  ten  A.  M.  to  five  P. 
M.  June  25th.  Those  who  do 
not  live  in  the  Greater  New 
York  district  will  find  their 
local  Edison  dealer  glad  to  give 
full  information  concerning  the 
new  models. 

Our  new  de  luxe  catalog,  a 
complimentaiv  copy  of  tiie 
magazine  Along  nroadway 
and;  the  booklet  What  the 
Critics  Say  will  be  sent  you 
from  the  Edison  Laboratories 
upon  request. 


:Z)^NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  SouP* 

can  now  be  obtained  in  artistic  and 
authoritative  period  cabinets  from 
^155  to  ^6oco.  The  new  line  of 
moderately  priced  period  models 
ranges  from  ^(155  to  ^300.  NOTE: 
When  you  buy  the  New  Edison  in 
Mahogany,  you  get  genuine  mahog' 
any  and  when  you  purchase  it  in 
oak,  you  get  selected  quarter  sawed 
white  oak  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Official  Lalx)ratoiy  Model, 
also  known  as  '*The  Three  Million 
Dollar  Phonograph,''  sells  at  ^285. 
It  is  fumishra  in  Chippendale  or 
William  and  Mary,  at  the  election 
of  the  purchaser. 


MISS  BLSIB  DB  WOLFE 
of  New  York  City 

A  MERICA*S  most  edcbntcd  de- 
^^  ngDcr  of  houaebold  interion  has 
placed  the  ttamp  ci  her  approval  oo 
these  new  cabintts : 

*The  period  cabioeu  which  Mr. 
Ediioo  has  adopted  for  hia  phoooenphs 
are  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  rather 
grotesque  cases  which  one  so  frequently 
sees.  From  the  characteristically  di' 
minutive  and  gracciul  Heppelwhite  to 
the  costly  repbosof  hittoric  pieces,  the 
superior  furniture  value  ol  Edison  cafai' 
nets  can  scarody  fail  to  impress  tht 
lover  of  good  furniture.** 
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McCutcheoii's 

Linens  for  Summer  Homes, 
Yachts  and  Clubs 


JUg.  Tttule-Ifark 


"'/pHE  LINEN   STORE"  has  long  made  a  special  feature  of 
■*■    furnishing  appropriate  Linens  for  Summer  Homes  and  of 
supplying  outfits  of  Linens  for  Yachts  and  Clubs. 

Our  stocks  of  Damask  and  Fancy  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens, 
Towels,  etc.,  are  very  large.  The  greater  part  of  these  goods 
was  purchased  many  months  ago,  before  the  prices  of  Linens 
advanced  to  their  present  leveL 

McCutcheon  prices  are,  therefore,  lower  in  general  than  the 
prevailing  market  prices,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  are  as 
low  as  the  prices  now  asked  by  wholesale  Linen  merchants 
for  these  same  Linens. 

Damask  Linen  Table  Qoths  and  Napkins 


These  Linens  were  just  received  from 
bond.  Linens  of  these  qualities  are 
not  procurable  from  manufacturers 
today  except  at  considerably  higher 
prices,  if  at  alL 

BrmakfoMiNapkina,  $7.00,7.50,8.(]^,up. 

Dinnmr  Napkina,  $8.75,  9.00,  10.00,  up. 

TaBlm  aothM,  2x2  yds,  $7.00,  7.25, 
8.00,  8.50,  10.50  and  up.  2x2 >^  yards, 
$8.50,  8.75,  9.50,  10.00,  12.00  and  up. 


We  have  also  received  from  bond  a 
variety  of  Cream  or  half-bleached 
Irish  Damask,  Which  is  especially 
recommended  for  Yachts,  Clubs, 
Bungalows,  etc,  as  it  stands  very 
hard  wear. 

CTof  As,  $6.75, 7.75, 8^0,  9.00,  9.75  each. 

NapkinB,  $7.75  per  dozen. 

72x72  in.  piece  goods,  $4.25  and 
4.50  yd. 


Fancy  Linen  Suggestions 


Moderate-priced  Linens  from  Ireland, 
Madeira,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  China 
and  Japan.  Hemstitched,  Lace-trimmed 
and  many  kinds  of  embroidery. 

Lanehmon  Smt9  in  White  and  dainty- 
colored  Embroidery.  25-piece  sets 
$6.50  to  $75.00  seL  Pine  Lace  sets  up 
to  $285.00  a  set 

Searfk  for  dining-room  and  bed-room, 
in  all  popular  ^zes,  and  also  in  un- 
usual sizes,  $1.25  to  65.00  each. 


Afimm€ion  Tma  Clotha  and  NapkinM, 

round  and  square,  made  in  plain 
Linens,  figured  Damask,  embroidered 
and  lace-trimmed. 

Oblong  Lanehmon  SmtM  of  seven 
and  thirteen  pieces.  A  very  attrac- 
tive assortment  $21.60  to  $95.00 
seL 

Also  a  choice  selection  of  Tray  Cloths, 
Breakfast  Sets,  Chair  Tidies,  and 
Table  Covers. 


Thm  Laxary  Tax  domM  not  apply  to  Unrnnm 

MAIL    ORDER   SERVICE:    Any  of  ihm  mmrchandiMm  JmmeribmJ  ahovm 
may  bm  ordmrmd  with  complvte  aatiafaetion  through  our  Mail  Ordmr  Smrpieo 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRUSHES  OF  THE  WASi 
WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

DOTHEDtBASTTOMGUa)  CQNCEAUMGTHEnGGDMS 


Their  own  bang-vipgoocbieMcaiiiiotbecoiioealacL 

Quality  sticks  out  all  over  Umoi.  Call  for  them  at  anj  daaUr 
in  brushes.  Send  for  illustrated  Itterature. 

JOHN  L.  WHrnNQ^.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

"^      '  "  forOT«108YMfsuMltk«Ur«MtiBtk«Wo«ld 


4  June 

THE    NEW  BOOKS 

This  department  will  iDoludedescriptiTe  notes,  with 
or  without  brief  comments,  about  ^ooks  reoetTed 
by  The  Outlook.  Many  of  the  important  bodes  will 
have  more  erteaded  and  oritiool  treatment  later 

nonoN 

Oioket  (The).  By  Morjotie  Benton' Cooke.  B- 

Instrated.  Doableday,  Page  &   Co.,   Garden 

City. 
Gallant  Iiady  t'^).   By  Peroy  James  Brebaer. 

Dnfaeld  &  Co.,  New  York, 
liabrador  Days.  Tales  of  the  Sea  Toilets.   By 

WUfrod  Thomaaon  Qrenfell,  M.D.  Hooghton 

MifBin  Company,  Boston. 

Our  House.  ByH^MirySeidelCanby.  The  Moo- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 
Written  with  thoughtfol  care  and  also 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  It  deals  as  a  prob- 
lem with  the  puzzledom  of  n  young  man 
forced  by  circumstances  into  business  when 
he  has  literary  ambition  and  with  his  at- 
tempts to  be  honest  with  himself  and  fair 
to  others.  There  are  distinct  quality  and 
substance  in  this  noveL 

Tale  of  Mr.  Tnbbe  (The).  By  J.  £.  Bnekroee. 
The  (George  H.  Doroa  (Jompany,  New  York. 
The  laughable  adventures  of  an  over- 
modest  man  pursued  by  misunderstand- 
ing and  absurd  suspicions.  Farcical  but 
amusing. 

Wooden   SpoiL     Bv   Viotor   Ronneaa.     The 
George  H.  Doran  (Company,  New  York. 

A  stirring  tale  of  the  fight  against  fraud, 
collusion,  and  violence  xnade  oy  a  young 
American  who  has  left  to  him  by  will  a 
Canadian  timber  tract  There  are  dramatic 
scenes  of  action  and  a  love  romance  with 
the  daughter  of  a  French  '<  seigneur,"  a 
survival  of  the  old  regime. 

POBTRT 

Without  the  Walls.  A  Readuu^  Flay  by  Kor 
trina  Tzoak.  The  Mocmillon  Company,  New 
York. 
No  event  in  history  is  more  full  of  dra- 
matic possibilities  than  the  martyitlom  of 
Jesus,  even  when  bereft  of  its  divine  sig- 
nificance. Yet  we  do  not  know  that,  except 
in  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  its  dra- 
matization as  an  acting  play  has  ever  been 
attempted.  Ben  Hur  is  not  a  real  dramati- 
zation of  the  culminating  trag^y  of  the  life 
of  Jesus ;  Parsifal  only  portrays  a  symbol 
of  the  great  sacrifice.  Bach's  Passion  Music 
comes  the  nearest  to  a  dramatic  interpre- 
tation, and  Bach  lareely  uses  the  Scripture 
narrative  and  depends  upon  music  to  mter- 
nret  its  emotional  meaning.  The  title  of 
Mrs.  Trash's  dramatic  poem  hints  to  the 
reader  her  method*  It  is  distinctly  a  read- 
ing, not  an  acting,  play.  The  love  story  is 
made  to  bring  out  vividly  the  contrasted 
Pharisaic  and  Roman  characters,  and  the 
simnle  Hebrew  piety  of  that  age  is  effec- 
tively portrayea  in  Alcada  andher  nurse- 
companion.  The  effect  of  the  crucifixi<m 
on  Jew,  Greek,  and  Roman  is  the  more 
effectively  indicated  because  the  scene 
itself  is  not  put  upon  the  stage,  but  ^e 
story  is  narrated  by  Nicodemus,  and  the 
effect  of  the  narrative  on  different  char^ 
acters  is  brought  out  in  their  responses. 
Mrs.  Trask  has  accomplished  with  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  her  difficult  task  to 
mske  human  and  real  this  greatest  of  all 
dramas.  If  she  had  attempted  more,  ^e 
would  have  accomplished  less. 

WAR  BOOKS 
De  la  HjnpiMithie  k  la  Fraternity  d^Armee. 

Lea  £tat»-Unis  dons  la  Gnerre.  Far  MaariM 
Barr^s.  Librairie  F^lix  Aloan,  108  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  Paris. 

The  author  dedicates  this  volume  to  his 
fellow-Lorrainer  and  friend,  M.  Femand 
Baldensperger,  who  is  now,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  a  protessor  at  Columbia  University. 
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The  New  Books  (Continued) 
To  realize  the  volume's  full  force,  oner 
should  see  on  French  soil  the  many  proofs 
of  the  advance  from  sympathy  to  iriend- 
ship  hetween  French  and  American  armies 
ana  peoples.  If  there  is  one  thinff  to- 
day whicn  seems  even  more  assured  than 
Anglo-American  friendship,  it  is  Franco- 
American  friendship.  The  latter  rests 
upon  the  instinctive,  spontaneous  under- 
standing of  each  other  by  two  peoples, 
speakinpr  different  languages,  it  is  true, 
and  with  strikingly  contrasted  traditions, 
but  with  an  elasticity  of  mutual  comprehen- 
sion which  no  power  can  prevent  coming 
to  abundant  and  fruitful  results.  The 
present  volume  well  deserves  translation. 

Curtain  of  Steel  (The).  By  the  Author  of  "  In 
the  Northern  MisU."  The  Qeoige  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 
A  graphic  description  of  the  work  of  the 

Britisn  Grand  Fleet  and  the  campaign  of 

its  watch  over  the  North  Sea. 

NavT  and  the  Natlon~(The).  War-Time  Ad- 
dreaees.  Bjr  Josephus  Daniels.  Introduction 
hr  John  Wilher  Jenkins.  The  Geoiige  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

Most  readers  will  be  surprised  that  a 
man  who  has  been  as  busv  as  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navv  must  have  been  during  the 
war  could  nnd  time  to  write  and  deliver 
so  many^  di^ified,  appropriate,  and  occa- 
sionally inspiring  adaresses  as  are  here 
coUected.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  short ; 
but  tliis  is  a  virtue  that  is  not  the  less  wel- 
come because  it  is  an  unusual  characteristic 
of  this  kind  of  discourse. 

MIBCKLLAinBOUS 
Food  Crisis  and  Americanism  (The).    By 

WiUiara   Stull.    The    Maomillan    Company, 
New  York. 

In  this  volume  the  author  shows  that  we 
must  shun  the  tendency  towards  impover- 
iahing  our  rural  population ;  otherwise  we 
may  have  Bolshevism  sooner  than  we 
think.  He  also  shows  that  our  farms  are 
more  heavily  mortgaged  than  ever  before. 
Nor  is  it  because  some  men  are  tenants 
and  others  labor  for  a  wage  that  tiie  situa- 
tion is  pathetic,  but  because  most  men,  so 
the  aathor  alleges,  labor  with  little  hope  of 
eTer  acquiring  a  competency. 

Twelfth  U.  B.  Infantry,    179»-1Q1Q.  Its 

Story.  By  Ite  Men.  Iliuetrated.  G.  P.  Put- 
Dam^  Sons,  New  York. 
Great  pains  and  skill  have  been  taken  to 
make  this  history  of  this  veteran  regiment 
of  Regulars  both  complete  and  entertaining. 
In  every  war  since  the  Revolution  the 
Twelfth  nas  done  its  part,  and,  although  it 
did  not  reach  France  as  a  body  in  the 
great  war,  many  officers  and  manv  hun- 
dreds of  men  trained  in  the  Twelfth  did 
fine  service  abroad.  The  scores  of  articles, 
■ketches,  and  pictures  in  this  handsome 
Tolume  all  are  the  work  of  members  of  the 
regiment 

IMTorld^e  Claasice  (The).  The  Ozfovd  Uni- 
▼enity  Preea,  New  York. 
New  volumef  in  this  collection  of  books 
of  oermanent  value  are  constantly  being 
added;  some  of  those  which  have  just 
reached  us  are  numbered  in  the  third  hun- 
dred of  the  series.  The  volumes  are  of 
pocket  size,  on  thin  paper,  and  have  portrait 
frontispiece  wherever  possible.  It  is  said 
tluU  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  these  little 
hookB  have  been  sold.  Looking  over  the 
list,  one  is  impressed  with  Ihe  variety  as 
well  as  the  real  value  of  the  books  included. 
Like  the  Oxford  <"  Books  of  Verse  "  and 
other  series  published  by  this  house,  ^The 
World's  Classics"  is  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge  of  literature  and  encouragement 
e£  tMiU  m  reading. 
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Murphy  Da  cote 

Motor  Car  Enamel 

'Dries  over  night 


Don't  Sell  Your  Car 
'til  You're  Proud  of  It 

Mechanically,  a  e^r  oup^Ut  to  be  a  good  perfonner  for 
two  or  three  years  at  least,  if  properly  handlett 
But  if  it  looks  like  jiink,  it  will  fetch  junk  prices.  Perhaps 
the  only  reason  you  think  of  fleliing  it  in  het-ause  it  needs 
about  two  dollars  worth  of  Da-eote  Motor  Car  EnanieL 
Would  you  enjoy  much  self- respect  in  clothes  you 
had  worn  for  two  years,  clay  and  night,  in  mud,  rain 
and  dust  ?  Tlien  how  can  you  taJie  real  pleasure  in  a 
car  that  badly  needs  a  new  tlresa  ? 

Go  t«  a  profeHHiomil   painU^r  if  ycm   cj%n   spfire   the   cs*r    for 
eon  pie    of  we«k«.     Ilia    fine    work    is    worth   all 
it  costa. 

But  a  Dn-cotn  finixht  applied  hy  yoaraell  some 
iiftemoon,  will  plpiwe  you  inimetiaely.  You'll 
be  proii<i  of  th«f  job  fttid  proud  of  the  eir.  It 
will  seli  for  a  good  prit*  if  you  are  willing  to 
part  with  it.  -  ^ 


I>a-cote  i'ongjHtfl  of  tlie  finest  Murphy 
Varniflh  and  best  pigniants  ground  to  the 
smoothness  of  cream.  It  jflowu  on  so 
evenly  that  no  bmah  marks  show.  It 
dries  over  night. 

Let  lis  send  you  the  name  of  a  merchant 
who  sells  Da-cote,  and  a  book  of  colors 
wliifh  will  aid  your  selection. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

fmnk/tn  Murphy,  jr.^  PfntJent 

Nkwark  CHtCAftO 

Tht  TViuir&il  ^'^ruitli  Coiii|)Ani^ .  Lt..1 ..  MrrdtTBaJ,  CfttLi'tUAO  AjfOctva 


Murphy 

Da-cote 


■L'^?^> 


Motor Car 
.  Enamel 

^t^  fal>ttf  shows  the  color 


le 
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THE  NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelisTiitt  that  the  adTsaoe  of  bomiiMS  is  »  mbjeet 
of  lital  latenat  and  importaooe.  The  Outlook  will 
preeent  under  the  ftboTe  he«diii«r  frequent  dis- 
ensnoiM  of  subjeots  of  industrial  nod  eommeroinl 
intereet.  The  depMtroent  will  inolode  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  artidee  of  ednoatioBarTaliie 
dealing  with  the  indnstrial  npboildinfc  of  the  Nation. 
Comment  and  soggeetions  are  invited. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  AS  A 

TRANSPORTATION 

SURGEON 

BY  WALTER  F.  EVERARD 

:TT7HEN  ablood-dot  forms  and  clogs  the 
yy  haman  arteries,  a  skUlfol  surgeon 
i4>plies  the  knife  and  relieves  the 
congestion.  In  the  same  manner  to-daj 
the  Uovemment  is  endeavoring  to  prane 
the  Nation's  transportation  arteries,  elimi- 
nate wastefol  duplication/ and  bring  "tile 
various  commercial  carriers  into  their 
proper  sphere. 

To  accomplish  this  aim  the  Hi^hwa^ni 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  been  authorized  to 
make  an  intensive  survey  of  the  country, 
to  determine  the  relative  provinces  of  the 
railways  and  commercial  vehicles,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  so-called  ^  short 
hauL"  Twenty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  are  bemg  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
investigation. 

The  Committee  undertakes  its  work, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
Bailroad  Administration,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  short  haul  is  a  losing  venture 
for  ^e  nulwavs,  owing  to  the  costs  of 
loading  and  unloading,  which,  it  is  claimed) 
are  im^equate  to  compensate  for  the 
charges  in  such  a  short  transit.  If  it  can 
be  established  that  such  hauls  can  be 
handled  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  by  the  motor 
trucks  and  at  a  profit,  then  one  sphere  oi 
this  mode  of  bulk  transportation  has  been 
established. 

Before  such  a  contention  can  be  upheld 
the  fig^es  of  motor-truck  costs  must  be 
ascertained ;  and  this  covers  a  wide  field, 
because  no  concerted  effort  along  this  line 
has  brought  results.  Where  an  effort  has 
been  made  by  operators  of  motor  trucks  to 
establish  a  cost  system  it  has  usually  been 
on  the  basis  of  operating  costs  per  da^^, 
without  discrimination  in  r^;ard  to  classi- 
fication of  goods.  But  even  such  cost  sys- 
tems have  been  scarce  and  comprise  the 
first  step  in  the  Commission's  task. 

The  greatest  Question  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  solve  is :  WUl  the  railways  be  able 
to  abandon  the  short  hauls  entirely  to 
motor-truck  service,  and,  if  so,  can  the 
inotor  trucks  handle  them  exclusively  ? 

Since  the  railways  have  taken  short 
hauls,  they  solicit  all  of  this  business  they 
can  obtain,  as  every  item  decreases  the  net 
loss.  Naturally,  further  inroads  would  only 
increase  their  losses.  It  would  be  an  impo- 
^tion  to  ask  them  to  abandon  any  jNtrt 
unless  the  whole  burden  could  be  removed. 

That  brings  up  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Could  motor  trucks  handle  commodi- 
ties like  coal,  ^[rain,  produce,  or  peat?  Be- 
fore any  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached 
this  query  must  be  thoroughly  sifted. 

The  last  point,  and  one  that  will  vary 
according  to  locations  and  density  of  popu- 
lation, is :  What  should  constitute  a  proper 
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mdiufl  from  the  city  for  motor-truck  trans- 
portation? 

In  some  cases  tlie  motor-truck  short  haul 
oould  be  beneficially  placed  at  from  five  to 
ten  miles  from  the  center  of  a  city.  In 
other  places  it  might  be  fifteen  miles. 

The  urgency  of  a  settlement  on  the 
question  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
grigantic  road-building  preparations  for  this 
year  and  ensuuur  years  will  tend  to  double, 
and  perhaps  triple,  motor-truck  transporta- 
tion. The  number  of  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  in  operation  in  this  country 
to-day  is  estimated  at  (>446,617.  During 
the  past  year  149.86  miles  of  roadway -were 
completed  under  the  Federal  Aid  Pirojects 
at  a  cost  of  $2,074,585.50.  At  the  preeent 
time  there  are  536  Federal  Aid  Projects  of 
h^way  construction  under  way,  estimated 
to  cost  $39,017,066.33,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  $15,615,086.05. 

Immediately  available  for  highways  con- 
struction under  the  Federal  pUm  is  (jrovem- 
ment  money  aggr^;ating  $40,000,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  ^^8,500,000  appro- 
priated by  a  recent  amendment  On  Jmy  1 
another  $72,750,000  becomes  available, 
being  the  total  of  ^  the  orig^inal  and  the 
amended  appropriations.  This  is  exclusive 
of  some  $7,300,000  appropriated  for  the 
so-called  ^  forest  roads.    ^ 

To  meet  their  share  in  these  expenses 
nineteen  States  have  already  passed  or 
else  prepared  for  legislation  ^od  roads 
bond  issue  bills  aggregating  $5^,300,000. 

Of  the  many  r^M-miUding  proiects  now 
under  construction  with  F^eral  aid,  the 
largest  is  the  Chicaffo-Clinton  road,  a  part 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  On  completion 
this  road  will  be  seventy-five  miles  long 
and  will  cost  about  $147^,545. 

The  most  expensive  stretch  under  con- 
struction is  the  so-otUed  Philadelphia  Pike 
along  the  Delaware  State  line,  a  thorough- 
fare five  miles  long,  which,  it  is  estiraatod, 
will  cost  $lll,774.per  mile.  ^  In  this  case  a 
part  of  the  cost  is  mvolved  in  the  building 
of  car  lines  and  will  later  be  refunded  to 
the  State. 

No  definite  time  has  been  set  for  the 
completion  of  the  investigation  instituted 
by  the  Highways  Transport  Committee. 
It  nuty  take  months.  It  may  require  a  year 
or  more  of  study.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Committee  realizes  the  enormity  of  its  task 
and  the  necessity  for  scrutinizing  study  em- 
phasizes the  place  motor  transportation  has 
assumed  in  tne  Nation's  commercial  world. 

**WHAT  WILL  AMERICA'S 

POOR  ROADS   COST   THE 

PUBLIC  THIS   YEARr 

BT  C    A.  KISSEL 
PrMident  Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

If  a  community  does  not  improve  its 
roads  over  which  goods,  supplies,  foods, 
farm  produce,  and  other  necessities  must 
be  transported,  then  the  people  of  that 
community  are  responsible  for  a  part  of 
the  high  cost  to  the  consumer  of  such 
goods. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  1919  rec- 
ord winter  wheat  crop  of  over  900,000,000 
bushels  will  begin  to  move.  The  spring  and 
early  summer  fruits  and  garden  produce 
will  begin  to  appear  at  the  markets :  the 
first  result  of  America's  increased  manu- 
facturing programme  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port consumption  will  be  readv  for  trans- 
porting to  snipping  points;  the  Nation's 
Duilding,  expanaine,  and  developing  pro- 
gramme will  be  well  under  way. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  number 
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To  wmdmntamd  ihm  Eofimm  QumMiion  rmad 

JAPAN  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 

AT.  K.  KawakamVM  New  BofJk 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  a  Japanese  of 
progressive  ideals.  In  his  new  book 
he  describes  Japan's  place  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  defines 
Japan's  attitude  towardsdemocracy 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  ex- 
plains her  policy  with  regard  to 
China  and  Siberia.  What  he  writes 
is  of  Uie  utmost  importance  to  every 
thinking  American  reader  idio 
would  understand  the  future  policy 
of  Japan  and  her  probable  reh^ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  Sl.SO 

Biy  thm  Samm  Amikor 

JAPAN  IN 

WORLD  pouncs 

^  Not  often  does  one  find  a  discus- 
sion of  Japanese  and  American 
relations  that  will  compare  with 
this  book  in  sanity,  reasonahlenees, 
judicial  temper,  and  abili^  to  see 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  all  sides  of 
a  quesUon."— ^.  rTTsmas.    SLSO 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


because  the  wealtti 
'ofJtidas  coufdnt  6uy 
a  he  tier  cigarette^ 
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*'  What  WiUAmenca''i  Poor  Moods  Cogt  the  Public 
ThU  Yearf"  {Continued) 

of  motor  trucks  lieing  produced  by.  the 
mamifacturers  to  meet  American  indus- 
tries' demand  for  rolling  equipment ;  with 
thousands  of  expert  drivers  and  mechanics 
of  invaluable  experience  being  released 
from  the  army;  with  the  hundreds  of 
motor  truck  truisportation,  express  and 
rural  routes  being  formed — it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  weak  link  in  this  Nation- 
wide transportation  chain  is  that  of  poor 
roads. 

Poor  roads  have  proved  to  be  the  brakes 
on  tlie  wheel — tlie  sand  in  the  gears — of 
progress,  creating  chaos  and  stagnation  in 
transportation  and  shipping. 

The  people  of  the  united  States  elim- 
inated those  conditions  that  tended  to  slow 
up  Uie  pace  on  the  way  to  Berlin.  Are 
they  going  to  stand  for  poor  roads  that 
slow  up  the  industrial  expansion  of  their 
own  country  ?  The  percentage  of  increase 
in  good  roads  and  decrease*  m  poor  roads 
is  me  onlv  answer  worth  while. 


A   DESERVING   APPEAL 

The  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on 
the  mountain  above  Beirdt,  Syria,  in  tlie 
establishment  of  which,  under  Theophilus 
Waldmyer,  my  father  [Mr.  Jessap's  lather 
was  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  a  distinguished 
American  missionary-educator  who  lived 
and  worked  at  Beirdt,  Syria,  for  half  a 
century — The  Editors]  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested, has  weathered  tlie  war  with  diffi- 
culty. It  was  made  a  center  of  Red  Cross 
relief  to  the  starving  people  in  the  Lebanon 
until  stopped  by  the  Turks.  The  Red  Cross 
supplied  the  hospital  with  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  blanket  ba^s,  so  that  it  was  able 
to  continue  its  care  of  some  of  its  patients, 
and  in  May,  1916,  the  Turks  sent  a  lot  of 
patients  from  the  asylum  in  Damascus  and 
paid  for  their  keep  in  wheat;  The  men 
and  women  sent  from  Damascus  were  in  a 
terrible  state  of  dirt  ,and  disease,  and 
brought  dysent-ery  with  them,  and  many  of 
the  other  patients  caught  it  and  died.  The 
attempt  to  Ottomanize  the  hospital  was 
successfully  resisted. 

The  cost  of  supplymg  the  hospital  with 
bread  during  Uie  war  was  estimated  at 
1,500  Turkish  pounds  a  month.  Dr.  H. 
Watson  Smith,  tne  head  physician,  is  sail- 
ing from  London  for  this  countiy  on  May 
21.  He  remained  at  his  post  throughout 
the  entire  time  of  the  war.  The  institution 
was  stripped  of  almost  everything  that 
could  be  carried  off,  including  the  tele- 
phone equipment  but  the  buDdings  are 
undamaged,  and  the  urgent  need  at  present 
is  for  renewal  of  supplies,  such  as  medi- 
cine, furniture,  linen,  and  general  hospital 
necessities.  No  money  havmg  been  availa- 
ble for  repairs  and  alterations  during  tlie 
war,  this  must  also  bo  provided..  After  the 
British  occupancy  moneys  were  advanced 
from  the  Foreign  Office  for  keeping  the 
institution  going,  but  this  amount  must  be 
repaid,  as  well  as  payments  made  for  the 
supplies  of  wheat,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  etc., 
supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  the  French  and 
English  authorities. 

Persons  interested  in  this  unique  work, 
who  would  be  willing  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Watson  Smith  after  his  arrival,  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  communicate  with  Henry  W. 
Jessup,  New  York  Treasui  jr,  55  Liberty 
Street,  or  with  Mr.  R,  B.  Haines,  Jr., 
Secretary,  119  South  Fourth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. '  Hknby  W.  Jessup. 

New  York,  May  15,  1919. 


Equip  YOUR  old-fashioned  steel 
needle  phonograph  to  play 


Phonograph  Records 

MILLIONS  of  people  have  been  disappointed  because 
their  records  are  quickly  scratched  and  worn  out 
by  steel  needles,  and  no  longer  give  the  same  pleasure. 

You  will  double  the  fun-power  of  your  talking  machine 
if  you  fit  it  with  a  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball  and  play  Pathe 
Records  that  last  almost  forever.  Any  Pathe  dealer 
will  show  you  how.    Costs  very  litde. 

No  needles  to  change.  INo  scratching.  No  frogs  in 
the  singers'  throats.  No  friction,  because  the  Pathe 
Sapphire  Ball  is  rounded  to  three-thousandth  of  an 
inch.    The  music  flows  oflF,  isn't  scratched  oflF. 

Get  all  the  hits  while  they  are  hits  on  Pathe.  The 
latest  Jazz  from  Broadway — first  and  best,  and  remem- 
ber—every Pathe  record  is  guaranteed  to  play  one 
thousand  times.  /  i 

See  the  nearest  Pathe  dealer  to-day,  or  write  to  us  for 
full  particulars. 


PATHE  FRERES  PHONCX3RAPH  CO. 

Eugene  A.  Widmann,  Pres. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Pathi  Fiere*  Phonograph  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Are  You  Seeking  a 
Position? 

The  Clawified  Want  Department  of  The 
Outlook  is  widely  read  by  men  and  women 
in  all  lines  of  business  who  are  seeking^ 
Teachers,  Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Business 
or  Professional  Assistants,  Secretaries,  etc. 

A  small  advertisement  in  this  department  ' 
will  reach  these  people. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  a  word.  Twenty- 
five  cents  additional  if  Outlook  box  num- 
ber la  used.  Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE   OUTLOOK.    381   Foarth  Avenoe.  New  York 


CONGS  OF  UBERTY 

Ai^UMquMforServiceA-NeiffkberkoodaBbs  J^ 

Send  35c  today  lor  s  poMpud  "HOME  CX>PY*' 
THE  BIGLO W  A  MAIN  CO..  ISff  Fifth  Af«..  New  Terk 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks*    Appliance,    tiie 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  thatg 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent^^ 

on  trial  No  obnoKious  springs^ 

orpads.  iM.as.aMOKS 

'     Brooks'  Rapture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  OQteial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
•  Cs..47ID.SWsSl..r 
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®Iff  Nnrtif  3w0pg  ^iftxs  At 

JtB    lil^Ht 


The  utmost  in  resort  hotels.  Absolutdy  unrivalled,  on  the  North  Jersey 
-.y  Coast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest       j^     ., 

JSttX)  facilities  and  general  environment  ^Oni) 

iir  *  I       «  m  "^ '"'■""•        Park, 


Accommodates   300.    All   rooms    outside   ones.     Hot   and  cold  salt 
water  in  all  bathrooms.    Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 

BEAUTIFUL    NEW  GRILL 

opens  July  /si.         Exquisite  furnishings.         A  la  carte  service. 

The  Dansant  daily*  3-6,  special  music;  supper,  8-12  with  dancing. 
Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North  Jersey  Coast. 

SHERMAN  Dennis,  Manager. 


NtmYori 


8lV€$t4(HhSineL 
N.  Y.  RtpretentaH^e 


The  Hollenden  offera 
a.  combinatioEi  of  ceri- 
tral  location,  Bpl^ndiJ 
servicet  and  tuis^in^ 
of      super  -  estcelletice* 

RATES : 

Burope'pn  p Inn,  with  Bmh  : 
SinjrT^  KJDO  to  MjSO 
Double  4^  10  5 JO 
WUhTwin  Bed|SiN>t«  7^ 


0#V«lff9if 


CAN  you  picture  a  mof«  glorious  place 
to  live— ftuininer  or  winter,  or  the  year 
'round  ? 

Picturesque,  strongly  built  house  oi  16  rooms 
with  modem  appointments ;  garage  or  stable ; 
35  acres  alona  the  half-mile  ocean  front ;  110 
acres  of  woodland,  pasture  and  field. 

The  surroundings  of  this  wonderful  home 
run  the  gsmut  of  appeals— from  the  yigorous, 
rock-studded  shore  to  the  more  peaceful 
greensward  and  Yelyety  sand  beaches. 


For  Sale  or  Rent 

To  Qoie  An  Estate 
Chamung  Sea-Shore  Property 

On  Lower  Maine  ComI 


This  property  is  situated  2  miles  south  of 
Ogunouit,  3  miles  north  of  York  Beach ;  is  36 
miles  from  Portland  and  3  hours  from  Boston. 


Tha  price  ii  surpririnily 


For 


ROBERT  N.  SIMPERS 

44  North  FoorthSlieei,  PMadeWiia.  Pk. 


Haif  mile  pf  wonderful  ootan  /ronl ' 
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BY  THE  WAY 

Apropos  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  two  re- 
marks overheard  on  the  sabway^  may  be 
Quoted.  No.  1 :  ^  Strange !  this  treaty 
doesn't  appear  to  satisfy  anybody  com- 
pletely—even the  Germans  don't  like  it  !'* 
No.  2 :  **  The  Germans  object  to  the  terms 
as  too  drastic ;  but  if  they  had  won,  what 
terms  would  they  have  imposed?  Why, 
they'd  just  have  made  frankfurters  out  of 
usr 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  driving 
of  the  golden  spike  which  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  American  transconti- 
nental railway  was  celebrated  at  Opden, 
Utah,  on  Maj  10.  A  replica  of  the 
*' Jupiter,"  an  engine  which  was  used  in 
the  buildinjp^  of  the  road,  was  driven  by  the 
engineer  of  the  original  engine,  and  several 
other  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  construction  were  present.  These  in- 
cluded three  Chinamen,  each  over  ninety 
years  old.  In  the  accounts  of  the  driving 
of  the  golden  spike  no  mention  is  made  <>f 
the  fin^  disposition  of  that  spike.  Was  it 
'^  lifted  "  by  some  impecunious  pro8|>ector, 
or  has  it  been  placed  m  a  museum  of  indus- 
trial curios? 

A  batch  of  letters  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr. 
Johnson's  friend,  was  recently  sold  at  auc- 
tion. One  of  them  contains  this  anecdote : 
A  neighbor's  maid  came  to  her  with  the 
request  from  her  mistress  for  the  loan  of  a 
book,  which  the  maid  said  was  ^  Milk  and 
Asparagus  Lost.**  Mrs.  Thrale  says  :^^  I 
did  immediatel;^  comprehend  her  meaning, 
and  sent  her  Milton's  ^  Paradise  Lost.'  " 

^  Collier's  "  prints  a  picture  of  a  Christ- 
like figure  under  which  are  the  words: 
^Ever  since  I  heard  there  was  anch  a 
dream  as  a  League  of  Nations  I  have 
prayed  on  my  knees  each  night  that  it 
come  true."  The  figure  is  tm^  of  Anton 
Lang,  of  Oberammergau,  who  takes  the 
chaiacter  of  Christ  in  the  Passion  Play. 
He  was  recently  interviewed  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  ^^  Collier's,"  and  expressed 
himself  as  above  Quoted,  and  added  that 
he  hoped  that  the  l^assion  Play  miffht  be 
produced  again  in  1920,  as  ^  it  might  help 
oring  the  nations  together  again." 

^A  dressmaker  recently  back  from 
Paris,"  the  London  **  Sphere  "  says,  reports 
that  *<  black  satin  is  all  the  rage  in  the 
Ville  Lnmi^re.  Coats  and  skirts  of  it  are 
worn  with  almost  unvarying  monotony. 
But  one  fairly  gasps  at  the  brevity  of  tlie 
skirts,  though  the  Irarisienne  is  undismayed 
and  continues  her  progress  in  a  skirt  barely 
two  inches  below  tier  knees  with  a  calm 
and  unblushing  air  of  conviction." 

**  The  number  of  sailors  who  durixur  the 
war  were  dropped  at  the  port  of  Newiork 
with  no  possessions  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  was  ihuch  lareer  than  could  be  pab- 
hcly  known,"  says  *' Shipping."  These  men, 
victims  of  the  German  methods  of  war&oe, 
became  gaests  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  and  that  Society's  war 
records  tell  some  strange  stories.  One  of 
the  remarkable  incidents  recorded  is  that 
of  three  survivors  from  one  vessel  who 
had  each  been  at  sea  since  boyhood,  one 
thirty-five  years,  one  thirty  years,  and  one 
twenty-seven  years,  but  nad  never  been 
shipwrecked  before. 

An  American  newspaper  man  writes 
from  Berlin  that  real  leather  shoes  are  kept 
in  glass  cases  in  the  shoe  stores  there  and 
labeled  '<250  marks  "  (about  $62.50).  He 
says  that  when  he  saw  these  prices  he 
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By  th£  Way  (Continued) 
andentood  why  he  had  seen  tlus  sign  in 
the  rooms  of  every  German  hotel :  *'  Do 
not  pnt  your  shoes  oatside  the  door  for 
polisfiing.    Giro  them  personally  to  the 

Story  writers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  themes  to  employ;  the  editor  of  a 
popular  magazine  tells  them  what  not  to 
write  about,  as  follows :  He  does  not  want 
^stories  in  which  the  man  and  the  ^rl 
meet  in  a  Pullman  car,  or  in  a  Greenwicli 
Village  eating-house  ;  stories  of  politics,  of 
the  occult,  of  college  life,  of  the  cow-coun- 
try, or  of  A.D.  2(XX);  stories  and  poems 
dealing  with  death  "—of  these  last  he  says 
he  ^  already  has  four  hundred  and  three 
on  hand ;"  which  looks  as  thoufi^h  he  had 
weakly  accepted  contributions  he  doesn't 
want  or  is  unaccountably  slow  in  returning 
them. 

A  correspondent  discredits  the  quota- 
tion, **  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,  and 
savs  that  the  real  Scotch  proverb  is, 
*^  Monie  mickles  mak'  a  muckle."  Mickle 
and  muckle,  however,  are  defined  as  the 
same  thing — ^  a  lar^e  amount  or  (quantity ; 
abundance."  The  Onord  English  Dictionary 
says,  under  "  mickle :"  "  Chiefly  in  pro verfi, 
Mjany  a  little  (or  pickle)  makes  a  mickle." 

An  English  clergyman,  according  to  a 
humorous  weekly,  was  astonished  one  day, 
while  officiating  for  a  friend  in  a  remote 
moorland  church,  to  see  the  old  verier 
abstract  a  half-crown  from  the  collection 
plate  before  presenting  it  at  the  altar  rails. 
After  the  service  he  told  the  old  man  that 
his  crime  had  been  discovered.  The  verger 
looked  puzzled.  Then  a  sudden  light 
dawned  on  him:  "Why,  sir,  you  don't 
,  mean  that  onld  half-crown  of  mine  ?  Why, 
^*ve  led  off  with  he  this  last  fifteen  year." 

Social  reformers  will  be  encouraged  bv 
reading  a  passage  on  cretinism  in  a  book 
railed  <«  How  to  Live."  In  1900,  it  says,  a 
traveler  who  visited  Aosta,  in  Italy,  found 
many  cretins  among  the  beggars  in  the 
streets,  in  the  asylums,  in  tiie  homes — 
« everywhere  he  ran  across  these  awful 
apologies  for  human  beings."  But  in  1910 
he  found  only  one  I  What  had  happened  ? 
'^Simply  a  few  resolute,  intelligent  re- 
formers had  changed  the  entire  situation." 
An  isolation  institution  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  state ;  no  marriages  were  per- 
mitted ;  and  as  cretins  do  not  live  long, 
they  had  become  practically  extinct. 

When  the  fires  of  war  have  cooled  down 
somewhat,  salvage  parties  to  hunt  for  scut- 
tled treasure  will  doubtless  begin  to  be 
active.  One  of  the  places  to  hunt  for  van- 
ished g6lcL  will  doubtless  be  North  Keeline 
Island,  where  the  Emden  was  beached 
when  the  Sydney  ended  the  German  raider's 
spectacular  career.  One  of  the  Emden's 
crew,  as  recorded  in  a  book  entitled 
*^  Stories  of  the  Ships,"  has  confessed  that 
when  the  raider  was  beached  sixty  thou- 
sand gold  sovereigns,  part  of  the  spoils 
from  captured  English  merchant  ships, 
were  swept  from  her  decks  into  the  sea. 
The  coral  reef  where  the  Emden  was 
stranded  may  yet  give  up  this  treasure. 

The  advertber  quoted  below  has  lost  his 
*^  Henrietta,"  bat  he  might  win  a  prize  for 
having  owned  the  queerest  pet  on  record. 
The  advertisement  is  from  Uie  columns 
of  the  '^Evening  Capital  and  Maryland 
Gazette,"  of  Annapolis : 

LOST— Pet  turtle  with  hand-painted  back; 
answen  to  the  name  Henrietta.  Reward  if 
retimed  to  Capital  offioe. 
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Take  One! 

and  use  it  for  Health  and  Pleasure  this  Summer 

The  out-of-<]oor  season  is  here.  Get  away  to  the  Mountains 
or  the  Beaches.  Live  a  while  close  to  Nature.  Breathe  a  deep 
breath  of  the  pine  woods.  Get  the  tang  of  the  Sea.  Forget 
business  1  Welcome  Peace. 

The  United  Statea  Railroad  Administration  has  issusd  Ulvstrated  t>ookl«tt.  •■ 
shown  hers,  to  help  yon  decide  where  to  go.  Bach  contains  authoritative  inibrms- 
tion,  list  of  hotels,  etc.  Your  local  ticket  agent  will  assist  yon ;  or  ag>ply  to  the  nearest 
Consolidated  Ticket  Office,  or  write  to  the  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  naming  the 
booklet  desired 

-UNrrED-SlATES  •  R^UliiQAJ)  -ADMINISTRffllON- 

.  JT^X*^  Borean  IVarel  Borean  Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Steeet  646  TraasMMtatioB  BaUding  602  Hoidey  Boiidiag 

New  York  City  Chicago  AtlanU 

iiiiiiiiiilTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
IMPORTANT    TO    SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible, 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 
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4JiiDe 


Tours  and  Travel 


Hudson  River 
hfy  Daylight 

In  planning  your  summer 

vacation  be  sure  to  include 

the  delighdijl  daylight  sail 

between    New  York   and 

Albany 

Direct  t^il  connections  tO 

the    CatslcilU    Berkshire!, 

Adirondack^,  Saratoga, 

Lake  George,  LakcCham< 

plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  alt 

points  Northi  Ease  and 

West 

All  thrcNigh  nit  ticken  betmca 

New  York  »nd  AllnnT  ajciiepted 

FOUR  FAMOUS  STEA^TERS 
StevtCK  Dflilr,  ineludinl  Sundar 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 


JAPAN 
CHINA 

Limited  PartT  Satlinff 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1919 

EGYPT  AND  PAtESTINE 

Spring  aiMl  Simiiiier  1920 

TlieBattkMikcfF^Faiice 

in  the  SumuMr  of  1920 

R  W.  DUNNING   St  CO. 
6    BmMson    St.,    Boaton,    Ma»». 


GO  to  BlJHQPEor  CALIFORNIA 
mt  MY  EXPENSE  or  elMwher© 

br  formlac  a  small  pvty  aa  toon  aa  oonditiona 
will  allow.  BABWKa's^EoBonuji  and  Am*. 
cku  Touaa.  UZl  Dmu  %i.,  Brooklyn.  Eat  MOO. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


IVl^ 


TLE  HOUSE 

Dlffbf  f  Nova  Scoti* 
Qnaaci  of  Canadian  RcaorU 
^^    Ideal  CUmata 

flahing.  boating,  bathlnc. 


MAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailer  Island,  Maine 


Opan  June  14.  to  Bapt.  16.  Air. 
tabliBall  of  tlM  beat.__inaBtratod  booklet  on 


appMcartoo.  Thomaa  K.  HaaalU  Bommit,  N .  J 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


WAIWE 


OGUNQUIT,   MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottagea,  Btudioa,  Bungatowa. 


MA88liCHU8ETT8 


a     HOTEL  PURITAN 

i^i^  Ccmimon wf  a  1  Ih  Av  e ,  f"'  r-T  ■  •  ^ 

^yP    THE  OtSTINCTlVt  BOIT-'  r       I 
jd|^Ki%  Ciiafrr  Tromef  <i  cell  en  P  j'  [ 

.^  *  '■■ 


Brooks  Mansion 

A Ull'rit'ai]  plill.    E^C If''  t.  I" .* r I ;  I  I ) ■  I  ( '  ■  UM  ,   - ; ' i  i i't, 

rMktf^iitial  fiiM'tWK    rv.'..:iiM.ii,r    t.il^i";    r'^v^ 
tor;    n^r   thcsitfpn   iiii'J    •'iNan'mi;    ilism.-i; 

day  ftjjfl  11 V.   S*nt«»— Two   nxnun  aiid  lAihi 
WjL,'lii^  and  doubltiil^jvEpet- 


CAl^l!t     IrilLI     I    Cotiiit*3IubM. 

Borttog,  bathing.   Booktotfc   N.  0.  Moan, 


If  Tm  An  TtnA  «r  Not  FecUag  WeU 
you  oaanofe  find  a  mors  comfortable  pku»  in 
Naw  tekuMi  Uian         

THE  WELDON  HOTCL 

OAEBNFIEIJ>,  MASS. 
It  ■Holds  an  ttMOomfoTta  of  hoiM  wtthoat 


HAItBI«£HBAD,MASS. 

The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  honse  by  the  sea 

OPINS  JUNK  7, 1919.   PRIVATE  BATU6. 

DeacripUve  booklet. 


BEACH  HOUSE 


NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

Oolf  en*  Bummer  Paradise 

Beat  Ift-hole  aeaahore  coune  iu  u.  B. 

Tennia,  aurf  bathing,  etc 

Ko  Malaria     NoHsyFerer     NoHotDaya 

'     Lplan        Ifodsrate  Rater 


Batea 

MERWIN  J.  BULIOLEY,  Profrirtor 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


OOI 

Fonn 


LFftenniaand  mountain  climbing. 

'onrteenUi  Ammal  Lawn  Tennia  Tour- 
nament (or  New  Hampahire  State  and 
White  Mta.  Championahip,  aoqrfoea  of 
United  Btatea  National  Tawn  Tennia 
AaM>ciation,  July  39  and  following  daya. 

One  of  the  Idtel'Timr  Soteis 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE 

'  Crawford  Notch 

WHITE  MTS.,  N.  IL 

SEASON,  JUNE  »5-OCT.   11 

Addraaa  BARRON  HOTEL  CO. 
Crawferd  Hsoac.  Crawlerd  Nslch,  N.  H. 


NEW    JERSEY 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

JBeachHovea 
N.J. 

Opens  Jane  so.  The  best  combination  of 
aeaahore  (aaturea  on  the  ooaat.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  fishing,  perfect  be«jh  and  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Engleside  has  all 
the  modem  conyeniences,  private  baths  with 
sea  and  fresh  water.  Booklet  R.  F.  Engle,  Mgr. 

BURE    REUEF    FROM    HAY   FEVER 


Hj^els  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


HO  W  would  you  like  to  Ihre  lor  2  or  S  weeka  or 
mon^  iflootfeage  or  hotel,  on  a  atrip  of  tend 

VIRTUALLT  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Whsre  there  are  ooiurenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  «he  oonTsniences  ofliome.  Where  the  breeze 
seldom  stops  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
ing  and  flailing  are  daily  pasdmea  and  where 
tlie  coat  is  reasonable.  Do  you  know  that 

POINTO'WOODS,L.I. 

only  fiO  milea  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place  ? 
DiwcHMri«ilsCW.msa,Ss|l,PdnO'Wss4.LI. 


NEW  YORK 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


V 


^ 


•nd  COTTAGES 


**  THE  FIRS  "  <8»Srp'  3*)!W 

Penobscot  Bay  Reaort  Region.  Inn,  cottagea, 
tenta.    A  summer  home  of  comfort  and  a 

YORKTCAMPS'-^SUiftP' 

In  famous  Rangeley  region  in  heart  of 
mountaina  facfag  hke.  ^wivate  log^Mna 
with  open  firea  and  hatha.  CentraPdiRing- 
room.  OoK  withfai  easy  rea<di ;  garage.  Boat- 
ing, bathing,  flahlxv,  mountain  climbing. 
Farm  one  mile  from  camp  fumMies  frnih 

as5£^j.^TgTg^bgg!^i?ror> 


THE  OCEAN  HOUSE,  YORK 
BEACH,  ME.  Lesding^liotoL  Ffaie 
kxsation.  All  oouTeniencea.  Excellent  cuiahie, 
ComforUble   and   homelike..   Ootf,  texmls. 


—  umnmwam,  k*hi  £•••  S.  T. 

iffi  Season  opens  June  14th.  Gom- 
|wy  fortable,  homelike.  AlUtude 
•' -'tli  _^  1^  ft.  Extensive  verandas 
^•Ci-s^  overlookhig  Keene  Valley. 
Trout  flahing.  Camping.  Golf  linka,  nine  well- 
kept  greens.  Mile  course.  Tennis  and  croquet. 
Freeh  vM^eUbles.  Fine  dairy.  Funiislied cot- 
tages, allimprovemeiits.  Terms $18 to $30 per 
week.  Special  rates  for  season.  Address  K. 
BmmAP,  Mgr.,  Hurricane,  Essex  Com  N.  Y. 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  InclndesSOOacres  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  temda,  aaddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surrounding  mountain  peaks.  Lake 
Oeorge  and  Lake  Cliamplain.  Dancing.  Ex- 
cellent meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
tenU  $14,  $1«  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
isohited.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROYDEN  BARBER,  Clemous,  N.  Y. 


Suuet  Camp   f„°^?«:AVi"KK; 

Modem  impcovementa.  Write  for  book  let  a^ 
reference.  R.  Bennett,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK8 
INTERBROOK  LODGE  as4  COTTAQES 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marcy,  verv  heart  of 
Mts.   Illustrated  booklet  giving  description 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  re- 
quest. $15  and  $18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCK. 


NEW    GRANT    HOUSE 

Stamford,  N.  T.,  In-the-CatsklUs 

Famous  for  Its  cuishie,  select  clientage,  Mid 
home  atmosphere.  Suites  with  private^j^hs. 
Orchestra.  Oolf,  tennis,  swimmmgpopl.  Bad- 
dle  horsea.  Booklet.  E.  L.  JONES,  Mgr. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


If  Coming  to  NewHftHii 
Why  Pav  Excessive  Hotel  Rales? 


THECLENDENING^^.JL'St'' 

-^  Short  Bkxdc  from 

Broadway  Subway 
Station.  A  Hotel  of 
Quality  and  Refine- 
ment. Rates  are  Per 
Suite ;  Kot  for  Each 
^^..^^.^  Person. 

PARLOR,  BEDROOM,  A!n>  BATH 
$2 JO.  $8.00  (1  or  2  Persons) ,.    ._  „ 
Partor,  2  Bedrooma  and  Bath,  $3.50.  $S.OO. 
C2to4Peraqna)^    ^,  ^   ^  ^ 
Partor,  3  Bedrooma  and  Bath,  $5.00,  $7.00. 

atoePersoos)    .„  „  ^.^ 
Write  for  BooktetC  and  Map  of  N.Y.  City. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31tt  Street  &  Fifth  ATenne 

New  York 

Gooblnss  svsry  oooTsnisoos  and  boms 
otJSSrtTud^mmeiida  itself  to-Jteopto  of 
f^mMt  wiahhig  to  Uve  on  Amerloan  Plan 
ZdMwithtn  saSy  isaoh  of  social  and  dra. 


Room  and  bath  $4.80  psr^y  with  BSslB.  or 
$2.50  par  day  without  msala 


HOTEL  JUDSON  's,'^sSiirjr 

faicluding  maala.  Bpsdal  zatss  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Locatioa  vary  osntraL  Convenient 
to  all  •-— ^"  —- •— '  —  " — 


PENiUKS-V-i-VANtA* 


Glen  Garriff,  Mt  Pocodo.  Pa. 

Snecial  ratea  for  June  and  September. 


Special  ratea  for  June  and,; 
SUSAN  T.  CARSW 


VERMONT 


fishing  is  always  good 
averill,*Vermont 

U  COLD  SPRING  CAMPS  scconodite  jso! 

Main  Camp  and  twelve  Cabina 

comfortably  funiished. 

NO  mosquitoes  f  NO  black, flies  I 

An  IDEAL  spot  for  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 

families  to  anend  their  vacation ! 

CoklBpring Campa,  Averill,  VERMONT. 

C.  M.  QpiMBY,  Prop.         H.  A.  Quimby,  Mgr. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diteasei 
Comfortable,  bomelike  mrroond- 
ings;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  e»dsna. 
Food  the  best.  Write  for  hookiA. 
Saof ord  HaJl  Hiuluiig  New  York 


f^  HESTER,  VT.  "  The  Maples."  Dellglit. 
Vy  ful  summer  home.  Cheerful,  htrge.  airy 
rooma,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold ;  broad 
piaxsa.  croquet,  flxiie  roada.  Terms  reasonable. 
Refa.  excha^ed.  The  Missas  BAaoKANT. 


•'The  Dorms,**  Poultney,  Vt 

Three  modern  buildings  with  all  improve- 
meuts,  k>cated  in  beautiful  village  hi  Green 
MU.  Freeli  milk,  f rulta,  and  vegetables  from 
farm.  AttnKJtive  walka  and  drives.  MounUm 
climbhig.  Box  O,  Poultney,  \  t 


Health  Resorts 


••INTERPINES'' 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
as  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Everv  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodationa  of 
auDerior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sva- 
timastiialty.  Fred.  W  Seward,  Br  M. I)., 
Fred.  wTBeward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Qoehen,  N.  Y. 


Crest  View   Sanatorium 

Oreenwioh,Gt.  Flrst^aasinallreepocU, 
home  comforts.       H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.O. 


T  INnFNi'HM  f4csl  Place  far  Sick 
H.     ^     .  Psepis  te  Gel  W«n 

DeyUstewa.  ra.  )An  instltiition  devoted  to 
tlte  personal  study  and  specialised  treat- 
ment of  Uie  invalid.  Masssge,  Electricity, 
Hydrotlierapy.  Apply  for  cironlu  to 
ItoaaiiT  LwMScoTT  Waltto,  M.D. 
(late  o(  Hie  Walter  SauiUnum) 


Dn  Reeves*  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  nervcaB.,sad 
mental  patients.  AlBoeklsrlypeaoienqunDf 
eaxe.  Harriet  £.  Beeves,  M.b..  Mslross,  Miw. 


Apartments 


WANTED- Apartment  iu  New  7odi City 
TV  containing  Uving-room  or  stndki^ilnK- 
roora,  kitcheiu  twobedrooma  with  baft  si^ 
maid^s  room.  Also  iu  aama  boUdingaartmaut 
containing  Uvhig-room  or  studio  Dedroom 
with  bath.  Location  preferably  out  of  Oe 
usual  beaten  patha,  aomething  not  nsnsl^ 
rented,  if  poeaibleiand  prafera%  ina  pmito 
honse alteradior such purpoae.  No«lm«Mnth 
of  Greenwich  Vilbge  needbe  aubmitUd  nor 
north  of  Seventy-second  St.  AddreaiCliarlii 
H.  Davto,  IBS  rtne  St.,  Philadelphia.  Ps. 


To  I«et-8  or  6  rooms  and  bath.  Monmniie 
Hta~  fadng  Park,  near  Columbia  Untveattr, 
C^Sedral,  river.  Cool,  quiet,  soccsM. 
Jnlyl-sSt.^.  Ref.esaenf^l    M8.0nttoii^ 


AMi4iiiM»  V'iTe  rooms  and  bath  to  snUstfor 
ftpaniBall  the  aummer.   fumisiied.  a  lfe» 
fiom  Columbia,  40  Mominoide  Ate, 
h  St.,  Apartment  a.  jraTrWesb^ 


minutes  fiora 


3447  Moi 


E.  R.  BI! 


'kfiirs 


Board  Wanted 

TT^AVTET>    Vn  New  Enelftiiii  ar 

tht^  inouiiUiiis  lor  oiir.'  iiu-Mth  m  hniirer,  dur 
ing  -UiSv  JiJ»il  Au4iii*t,  n  lioiiii^  Utr  fwar 
lUl  1 1 H  ^ .  H  li  <  ^  ri-  nvf  « t  In*  I-  f£.\wnX  »  111+ 
taktii.    iMily  i-*-r*jiiia  neeil  wply  hUoMt^ 

nice.  .  i.!iifurial,ii,  (ury  bmiaea,  vfEh  ^ 
nKxivfEi  i-<>ii.%''ij'i'*iii7*ii,  whsTw  £mil  ^^P': 
tallies.  Fruit,  ujiLk.  («^t%  et4.\,  eaubapwwl 
da  I  In       Lufrt  [-j,|    c'MEjrv^iitKMiji^u    fcr   be*™*? 

atTrutiv,^    _ii  . -^iiiFiiinlutLolLji.     Akiitrrtaa    B-  »> 

FM:-v  rii.  \\>\  jr.,  Mumst^m ■>,  y  J, 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


table.  On  State  road,  three  milea  from  Osevo- 
Open  June  ad.  iKiss  ALICE  E.  PERli. 
FruU  VaUey  R.  F.  D^  Oaw<»>.  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Guests  AccommodatfJ 

in  a  refined  home.  Addreaa  **  Country,**  Vsit 
Cornwall,  Conn.  651,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR  RENT  hi  MADISON,  CONV 
SUBOI£R  HOM£  on  Boston  FmI 
Road;  oki  breesy  hUl  ton.  Fireplacss.  sto^ 
hig-porch,  8  baths.  S1,000  for  sfiison  A09 
to  Owner  of  Oak  HigMadiaon.  Cobb.     __ 


FOR   RENT -FURNISHED 

'"nieSiiiiiacs,''WasliiiistMi.a^:^ 

aiope;  extended  view  down  abcMtiful  woowi 
vaUey.  13  rooms,  upetairaaitting-roam.  T  kts. 
town  water,  reasonable  reot.  AdOT» 
In,  Room  122, 36  WaU  8U  N.  Y  0^'  _ 


MAINE 


TO  IiET  for  SEASON,  new  8-room 
fnrnlahed  oottase.  with  bsth,jP» 
Slaoe,  large  porcli.  Bean^nJ  sea  view.  18^ 
Iso  6-room  oottoge,  ttSO.    At  Squirrel  Im 
Matoe.  aTa.^OULK,  AnguSfttli^ 


To  Let  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Ik. 

Furnished  cottage,  7  rooma,  flreplsc^.ag 
water,  broad  piassaa.  StSOfor  saaaon.  AdM 
Emma  E.  Jonea, »  River  Aye.,  QaidJnar,!^ 


CASCO  BAY,  MAM 

For  Snle-Estat«  of  110  Acres 

Sightly  location  for  ookmy  or  s 
2  houses,  7  and  10  rooma,  2  atal 
IxK«ted  12  miles  f  romBatI).  Ma 
by  hmd  and  water.    QBO.  h. 
Free  St.,  South  Portland,  Mew 


NEW  HARBOR,  MR.  To  w^i 
room  iumiahed  oottage,  SxeplsM.  9>«| 
water;  l^eautlful  soenerr ;  oeaaafm  WF 
peraeason.  Geo.  £.  little, KewHmtirt**- 
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Real  Estate 


THE   OUTLOOK 


MAINE 


MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  MAINE 

Camp  Caribou 

8amm«r  oottaee  on  kke  ahore,  f acini;  moa»- 

not  and  cold  water,  aprinir  water,  bathiu^ 
ThroughPullman.  to  laS^froStT^ 
togjie.  Daily  malL   Rental  f6UU.  includes  it-e, 
fael   and  complete  euuipment.     For  refer- 
S?*?^*^^**{t^."  ^^  particukra  addreae 
F.  B.  Snyd«r.  U  Blackstone  Bt.,  Boatou,  Maas. 


For  Sale— PeDobscot  Bay  Region 

Yfi?naJ"»  *>l?  eatate-14-rooin  houae. 
AboutSOO acrea,  60 acrea tillage ;  ahore £ront- 
■p ;  two  barna,  poultry,  ice  and  tool  hooaea ; 

$200,  Maine  Coait  Sl5S?^r«^iJ^* 


Real  Estate 


NEW    VORK 


AmRONOACK  CAMP  to  rent. 
To  i>rivate  jarti«i»  {in^t  iiitftiidii)  far  Ji«ir 
ai>n,  fiinuahad  c-uttfipfi.  S  ruoma  atiiJ  bath,  on 
EtfT  TujiiJtir  lAk^ ;  Jn-h,  hf«*3ty,  w<xrijurl  aitts ; 
aiiiwrb  <]LitkKjk.  fiamtn?.  hc^it*,  ice,  w^xjd, 
etc.   Kftay  accfM  by  tine  nja^i.  &:J>,  Outlook* 


For  Rent  ^S*  rnU-r  frith,  E«ex-on- 
J  rL  i  .  ^^*^  l: 3m, I] J, bin,  a  fully  inr- 
msh^  hDiJrttkecinijK  oiiiii*,  live  l«cJri>omB, 
fr  ^fcl^ A  ?  u  i^v-^.y^ '  ^  ir '     ^>  ^^  I  «n  ii:  «i  krs  Apply  to 

Fnmiibed  Hoill«  ^^^^  bath,  l^  rent, 
■  ujittflueu  ijuuBV  summer  and  w1iit«r. 
Ut-Airnlile  ki^tiim  ou  gtfttfl  Rfj*i.  thJrtv-flvo 
Di]l«^  rniTu  h.  \\  City.  I*amp  Kttrdeu  iua^ 
ajid  piikk'tv  For  iiirorruatiLJU  h-rltB 
is.  L  MKKELL,  VnrktoT*-q  HoitiJitR,  IT,  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HANOMBT.     PLYMOUTH.    MASS. 

Sl?~  ~?*!K'  ?PS?*^«^  *o  >•*  or  for  aale. 
P«a»a«,elec&ic  Ushta,hot  and  coW  water.con- 
▼wii«»c«a,openfceplacea.  Tenna  moderate. 
Wm.H.Hawley.lloom  16.  State  Houae.Boaton. 


NANTITCKBT.  MAS&Farnlahed 
Cottam.  Ocean  front,  6  larve  ioouil 
Piaaca,  l^eplice.  Fine  bathincr.  $200  aeaaon^ 
Itmoire Room  1005.  » E.  a7thBt, IJ.  YVc: 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

LAKE  SUNAPEEL  N.  H. 

-^      ling  Sommer  Homea  MidCottegea,  fur- 
U.  for  rent  and  for  aale.  Write  for  book- 
^  SAMnrr  A  CJo..  New  Loodom  N  H. 
iiendqHatieiv  j^tke  Sntutpef  Real  Estate. 


mm  »linf  luro.  bf-Kk.  t^K  cnpi« 
o(tt*n  iiichid<vri  to  Bfttle  ciiiirklv.  WriU'  (or 
bii;  n]iii!»tnite')  c-auloLnie^.  K-  A.  fetroiit  Fartn 
Ageticy,  ■jrji  B.  M.H  huu  BItiif.,  >>w  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  RENT 

oeaiitllul  inountaifi  iNNatie^ry  aiirl  ift^ur  rotimB 
ai  J  IN  wiio  Miuitif  (»  liot4*(  AudrottiM^ti  wloriyL 
oil-  nihj  a  Imif  tnij^a  fmio  PoLMiuu  hnroniit 
at.m,.n  mi  tlje  D,  U  *  W.  R.  U  .  tni»-  lirujilnsi 
1  r um  *\ tjiti'  1  af  k..  Cum pkitc I v  1 1, i  r, \\ ^Ned 


10 1  Jioii«k«pi)iuK,  »a€»pt  tab]?  luil  1-. .!  Ii,(*^u, 
"( 
flJir>iwerih,    fiio  rn«JJj^  tix»ij»«  and  Iwitb 


A*^  1 1  ig iiu4  dlbiuK  rtKiiua,  porcl le*  up 1 1 1  Ie  j  t  <  ] ihi. 
8<>irii  maatef^)!  b«drQ4:irii4<foiir  ^uL  running 
WE-urri,  t*¥o  iliwjtins  jjoix^Ij**,  three  butliij  .^ud 


(yli;ttLf!tHir  A  rw.nfl  aia<X  bfttJi.  GiLTn^  i-hjj-  ^^,(| 
ca  -    f 'II  *  r,  p,i,r(4itf  wiLt^ri  *lp<^trJ€  %)! u,  i r la- 

81  ■  ^vaier  beAtiii];  ayAt^^uiT  live  oitofi 

r  !  nink  nlevator  ftnd  lumdii'.    For 

ni  I  iriiinilaraaMily  to 


VERMONT 


HELP    WAWTED 

Business  BituaWons 
f-nt  <Pi^.Kt«isti«iiJ  cljiUlrwi^B  Jmuie,  ^>rt  1  i>iii 
iJ^rstmnJity  lor  the  work.  ^uwl.  Outkiwlt. 
Compgtiioni  u^  Dom«Bt1c  H«»tvora 

WAXTKIt— Oaiiftble'  womati.  deairlnt?  per- 
iriflutiJt  tioiiitioh,  u>tit>  iMJiifttnTiiTl*  (11  Icimth  of 
tt J I ee  lAdl** ;  tli r^H  ot li <*r  iimi i i b,  Ht^Ie rerj u^ca 
TifNiuiFKi  and  eitj*>fieiire  ifi  I'^haT*  home 
d«iinil>]©.  AddJ-^ffl  1",  O.  Ihi-tU.  Kliinrii,  X.Y. 
1  ^  -?  ?'TKI>  —  Afl^jiftuit  bout^kwrier  f^r 
In^vV  board bifT  »4.luniL  Mtmt  l# afflutiit and 
i'^ctkaU  «.a^^  ytitiotik. 

WANTED  for  siiuutK't-  on  Mairi(«  i*?niiA 
fll??^!?.  Tw™*^  fai  tfi  0  c).il!ln>ri.  K  Mid  4  ymi^ 

REIi7^ED  yminsf  tidy  «*  mothpri  b#bw>r. 
Jhj«  cbtJtL  Siimwittr  Jit  the  ««mi,[,i*,  ti,bMif, 
UutkHik. 

WAA'TET>-Eiper(pnrtMi  pnactlwil  nurse 
f.>r  aiiiftll  home  for  aa^J  v»i>m«Q  in  trajtern 
^^.SJ*j*>i^l?*'^^  ^^^^r  with  fefemrii^a, 
bsJJu^  (Jut wok, 

WAyTKI>-^A  gamble  yoiiiif  I»rote«fcfnit 
WDRiJii^  ma  jtiTls"  matron  in  OTTa^awMn'.  HMlth 
ftuM^ntHiL  Saifl.-y  $m  mottih.  C0jnfi>rt*lt|e 
borne,  laundry.  Tt^ItsrenLta,  ty,mi,  Uutl.itpk. 

WANTKD— Motlirr'a  helper  and  nunerv 
gowniww,  Carfs  of  twi>  dkmma,  mmti*  1% 
mm^th^,  4y«jf^;  nji^fldiuR.  Amwer  Mjm,  U, 
Roffltfvu,  46  tic-rai^jein  St,,  Fhiiliiiig,  ^,  Y, 

Teach «r9  and  Oovernes»«a 

diSl.Sf'ltl         ^  ^^^  ^'^  Sutioo,  Pio^i- 

and  mnvate  w  boola.  Calla  ouiniiifr  eirery  iluv. 
AJban  ^"^  ^  "^Y  *"  ^^"^^^  Tiaclwara' Afi«ni'y, 
tJSi^^'l ftip  already  cpmloff  k  for  teaclie^ra 
and  KtJut^ttunial  Antinvy.  Cami-uie  11  ill L  N!  V 


^SlTUATtON  S_WANTED 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H.  ^^TSS^^^ 

MEW   YORKOITY 

To  let,  fnrniahed^Bro^klm,  N.  Y.. 
,^^» j^!?°"i  'yMft  f*"^  81SJ>^  attraotire 
iMigiibovfaood.forSmontha.  Haff  hour  from 
ocean.  Beferencee  exchanged.  527.  Outlook. 

ATTRACmfE  STUCCO 

T^^q  TA^SJI^Y,  Fourteen   Room 
Dwolllnfr.  J9ioe  reaidential  aectioo.  aub- 

Irand 


Pmf^sslonal  Situations 

For  Sale  lla<?PMlM»nin»iLii4jJi.   S(pnth».'ni     ionnur    Ui>mmau<i*jit'  *'  Kunwr    Btliool''   ^ 
■fc"lw  :Lfl"^^fir^>5^/'!'»^^^^^^  I  3[**r»'    «[*rieii™    eilo™tiona|    humutW 

/»»M.IJon  Comitimiderlu  RioTitbii.  RwimentS 
CoininaiKlM  J  montliH.  Wijthea  plitce  In  flriit- 
cl«i«  icliool  or  biuuieai  iiliere  eiwirey,  m- 

wl^™  j^'f  ^  «pahlii  yoiiuK  womaiu  roU 
f??.^  .jRI^J^***!   *J\9t^"iCh   •errfitAtiiil    ftj|Pfw 
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SITUATIOliS  WANTED 

CortipanloiiB«BJ  Oomemtic  Helpers 

fn F:\CH    1*1 1 y    rFiimtaipi.  T?fi,ip.1.  e,.,N| 

r.1!-*  ?!*.^^'^^*'^>^«^'  Limpet  cm  ©r  teMber. 
BiWa,  Outlook, 

W  A  N  TED— Poai  tt^,  ^a  cumjiwilon  or  Iictijmi. 

.}  ^^P^'  dwinw  fofiitjoq  (u  oamiKiiiiQo  or 
■Otiul  ft4»ertt4Ty.    *,4i»rJ,  Out]o<>k, 

CiJiADUATK  num*'  vniMiu^  imftttion  dttrinc 
wniiujfir  aa  oouiiwimmi*  W^^uid  imrat.  7.«^ 

tnlttiXill,  '^^ 

Yi>L^fl  womaji,  diMHEteH  July  and  An- 

¥**wtfni  Lviswt  of  Caiiatbi,  i*ib  (pj  im  Ijhly'a 
gj'jgw^on,  or  oyiBj?  ciip*city-ior  lam  l.tiJiey 

rnsiTTON-^onipanioii  or  ^ov^meM  tfV 
yoiMJi;  -atJAdian  wotuaii.  E>lrn»ti*Ll,  car»t,|& 
MJifi^  131  rw  y4'drBahrii»«L  T,WH,,  Outkxt^k. 

W  A \ TED ,  1  ^y  t ,1 U j ir*d,  r»i*iL k  by b  with 
w^m;uiiv#  ability ,  jH»ition  of  tnut  and  rwpon: 
«iMiitv ;  CMinmiiion,  i.'Jt»|«>rwtif,  manaiHuK 
hoim-kwi^r.  Vitt*U  t<i  inli*  cbarffealfiSmofi 
biif  a43ik-.^Okiy  tr^tel  iti^l  talie  dS?of 
•eml-m^TiIld,    Mtc    C«i    hrijig    wi^ll    trtinmi 

TSliuiilKk*^  *"''**'  '^**'^**"^^^  iecrtttify. 

Teacher*  and  CovernsSBee 

rw,T.?.d*^*1*''^     eil'eriaiced.    Euwluii,,    dn.. 
r^^^ "?{  I?  *>*^'^*  educatMMj,  dfliimi  podtiun. 

KINDERGARTXER    wiah«  jmttion   a« 
„  PtPtiieas  fur  auiHEJier  nior'"       '^ 
Mijeoeuce,  6,9Li,  Outlook. 


Mfou  yean' 


dii^ryiH  H.  pliTin*.  amail  fmit.  Sr>l*iniiy  hJiiiijfc 
ditji  l-rry,  an'M-^liit-t  wator.  teMioM.  L.i]i5 
biiJ^tuu^   15    nidfl    from   hiKhwuv,   ri'Mif-ut 


SilL,.f-»,  r.irnniVj  tlr«ij|ft4fi,  Imth.  Vlantni^id 
c-iTH,^  lurifApl^te  wiiMbjHB.  Fortt^iiKlii  rit 
Z  I  iiTit*  lURifiAa,  111  initmti^'  ft-alfc  fr.npi  Itnrn- 
doii  I  an  III  VBeautifitl  Brandon/*  Wim out. 
Cj'i.if-rtnil  twHrt*    A^ldrt-MO    A   ()F:F   M  It 


1^0  r  rtriit-^Modifrn  7-moTn  cott«K#<:ii»  lake. 
Onwjinboro,  Vt.  Golf.  tpnniA,i-iMn»lnir,irBt. 
rage;  hieh  altitude,  in)  uimtqiutoeA.  AddrAia 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
. MANUSCRIPTS    

^^ANtf SCRIPTS  coplfld  by  expert.   E,i^ 


oftaof  Mew  York  City.    Half  hour  ^«u« 
Central;  |^  near  aabway.  Hot  water  heat, 
etc.  Ptotaoxiom  Oangea.  Price  SSSfe 
'  particulan  from  owner,  ».815.  Outlook. 


f% 


NEW   YORK 


^Sr.K^iVSr  L4KE  GEORGE 

ARf;AI»Y-ll  t(mu,9.  ^  l)bthi.  Tij'finr  tN**t. 

PAN  tOTT  U  ,  K     1  p.M„n*.  J  ).MN.,  h),h.,5. 

Hig^rrJiKH.  ►Kimiii.:  N-,.,|,.  i.nviiuat.  Thuae 
■  arr  ou  n  baiuiLf  uJ  1^  :j,iirtiiaL4^|  t\  ■*j.i  tund 
witlj  4*  111  lib  tt  ai^rimijt,  i»E^r»  iiii]^  Ej,  irth 
''•*•*  LaiJilir  -     " ' 


erf  Uuioitt'a  LouiUti^ 


.   *''nT  tnrthef  pe<.rtifiit;tra 
«t  36tli  fiL.  .New  York. 


FOR    THE    HOME 

RBMKAWTS  — Chambraja  tad  percalea. 
Bainptoa  aobmitted.  Univexaal  CJo..  Woon- 
aocRet.  R.  L 

VBOETABLKS,  fruita,  home  mrown.  home 
Ai!!!!J!^liS»i!y»;,  Choiceat  iKMaTble  product. 
Alma  Hibbard,  Ganaeroort.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 
WAMTED-Fhyaician.  alao  councilora,  for 
boya' cuip,  Mame.  Box  79.  StaUon  L,  Brook- 
Business  Situations 
RAttWAY  traffic  inapeotor.  $110  a  month 
to  ^ait  and  expenaea.  Travel  If  deaiied.  Un- 
limited  advanoement.    No  uge  limit.    Tliree 
nuNitha*  home  atudy.    SituatioQ  arranged. 

booktet  (Si^'stlffin/^BuaSBaa  TnSx^ 
Inatitute,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  * 


-~m-    «''•>'•  •'wwi^    uiMtuniK  II    aerrei 

neuc*^  deairas  poal t ion  Antral  ^lijiif  ivtmnauj 

or  aeeivt^ry  lor  fciiiimifr    7,I»LW,  OutlocaV. 

WANTKD— The  Imii^ipalakip  of  an  ao^ 
tlmtnc  fchoctl  or  t/>  purelitui^  an  intoreat  in 
atUool  for  girto,  (i,ij7ij,  Ontlt-ok, 

Business  Situations 

Ti:.CHWICAlXY,tTftin«J  «s**retajT  dwilma 

position  of  rMpOHitblllty  in  imvatt*  hoiuf.  i.f 

OKuVJto.   it  diaaatlafled  with  W  h Jwiil 
or  with  management  addreaa  6,1*7.  Outkx>k. 

WOMAN  wiahea  work  on  farm,  preferably 
under  another  woman.  No  experimoeT  Re^ 
ereucea.  6.»7«,  Outkmk.        ~*''™«<*-  *w- 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  bookkeeper, 
^ood  aewer,  efflcKnit  houaeworker.  wanta 
poaition  in  home  or  fawtitutlon.  Burd  School, 
63d  and  Market  Sta..  Philadelphia,  pj,*'*'***^*' 

PRIVATB  aecretary  on  Tacation  wiahea 
almilar  aummer  work  or  aa  tutor  or  oom- 
puion  to  boy.  6,966,  OutkMk. 

Companions aa^  Domestic  Helpers 
WANTED,  by  nurae,  competent  of  gMxig 
maaaage,  poaition  aa  companion  to  Chriatian 
woman  who  wiahea  to  IniveL  Referenoea 
gven  AddreM  B.  B.  M..  cai«  Hxa.  Lyonu 
9m  Cheatnut  St.,  PhiladelphJa/PiT^  ^"^ 
A  woman  of  refhiement  wouM  Uke  care  of 

5S?2S!°*Kii*5:5*tL*^*P^*«^  taking  e"lS 
charge.  Beat  of  refereucea '— ^' '    ^    


6,967, 


rvi^UKKOARTXER  wiah«»  ik 
Rot^nisas  fur  auioEner  montlui.  & 
-xiierMnce,  6,9Li,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —Out  of  town  poflttion  a*  tntor. 
c^ibp^e    tnaimni;    and    Are   yWa'    p»i3iail 

tut  IT  taWv.    rr-.t1t,fPit  [utiiti,niijj»ndatl». 

kV/-   rht      k        ^'"^^"  *^**1  outdtwr  life. 

K  p  L\  K 1 1  y  mijui  sirl,  f«nd  ef  ch  lldreti  and 

coijn«iiii«n.  lfc*tof  refettwiow.  7,(Km.  Outlook! 

CtiLLKGK   ffirl    denies*   p«.|tlon   aa  kiiv^ 

oVAi^>k  ^  ojmimiuou  idnriiig  nuuiuier.  CWU, 

altupii.  WmA.  rarnji,   T.iU,.i,  0«th>uk.  ' 

tlA^i^Vif;'  ?^.  im^l^ri^Juiite  Mrm  poa^ 
imu  ]U!  tufjif   111  mice"   ' ^      . 

m-Ath^Tjaxira  in  partN 

jtlitll,  iMni-er-JTi.  N.  J* 

Oi  tf'  b  m«»ic.     ReIi?retKMt     ♦.1*11*! 


und^riniiiluAte  tle^irM  imm^ 
[i  secondary  n  hout  avhjei'ta. 
partkular.  Addre**  7  IrfDo,! 


HELP   WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's 
Helper,    Companion,     Nurse, 
Governess,  Teacher,  Business 
or  Professional  Assistant  ? 
The  Classified  Want  Depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  has  for  • 
many   years   offered    to    sub- 
scribers a  real  service.  A  small 
advertisement  in  this  depart- 
ment will  bring  results. 
The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per 
word.   Address 

Department  of  Qassified  AdYertising 
THE  OUTLOOK 

381  Fourth  Aye.  New  York 


JfnSCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Young  women  to  fc*Wa  nin* 
montha*  coiirae  in  uuralug.  FrancmFkrkeff 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brimawick,  I?  J\^ 

Mms  fJulTjinan,  N«v  V.:>rk  ihoiiner,  will 
p^ijd  anytiiiitir   on    ai.|^mvft|:    aorvicM  (wa, 

— KVj?  1  "VfJ'V'»J^'i  *  <>>■   Si'»>lHMnffAc«n<?y, 

B' *NTKl>-VLjiinjf  HDruflfi  tr,  falje  tminiuir 
W    baby   iniTHffl   at   O  ray  jo  Oi[4iiui   Horn* 

tf^^Ml  on  sfiTwJiuiiiu^r.  Ai»|dy  IwT  HAirion  atl 
JSiist  fJrm^u,  >.  J,  ♦ 

**fr'*^^j'K*  eMwf>i»rvd  wltli  t^litldren.  wmikl 
Ukp  bito  bpr  dt^Uriiitful  roimtn'  iioine  li 
jrirls,  asea  atj^mt  U,  twx*  we^k*  or  loiiKi^f. 
lbrrmj(Jiont*iiLo.oi?r.  Forty  noni**,  tidinuTetc! 
XViu  ned  nu  nse  lu  I'  I  MBuEaii  t .  Hoin-  K*^ w  V  orlu 
ftirOiitiLik**^'^''''**^  *^«(t:rt3i«j«i  entiianged. 

fll'  ^mFi^  HMJKD  oioUj«r  offcffiluippy  home 
for  I'Mlflren  dnrjug  irtitijniPr  un  i^ultry  furtiL 
aafe  batbhig.  iwarlffaw  York.  I,Wl&.  Outlook! 


jfoif  Should 


POST 
PAID 


ROBINSON  REMINDER 


Each  Memo  Separate 

Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 

WnJi  aaitli  Rf  nUnd4  r  (»  >»  ■«tt«  fOMjur 

II«n4N'-^.  tn^^  LFTthrr  *        -  |lJQ  |1    0 

U««l>].,«  >*»|  „    H,.r.  H^  .  .  .  I  .^  £^^ 

LuLlrt'  fli,-  -,.,.  1 1  e  JU™  I  r4»*  S  -L  ^  1ft,  1.  a  3  Hw,  ^  with  p^d  lol 
Ul »■  .11J4«,  II .' « I  J   kd  l-^ixl.!  |4«<li>f»  f  I  ii 
^,     «    *  E««  FUI>r» 

KflNmoB  Mfg.  C&.,94  Elm  5tr«t.  Wmfldd,  M«w. 


If  thin,  biti/ff  ftp.  If  bnrdifiked 
liith  ttti'fim  fle»h,  wttfuri^ ,»  H^iv^ 
an  attrBcLlYe'  fitptrf^  You  CA>"— 
Av  Ai(«  a4  mittTiae.  L*?t  me  cn- 
pl»iu  licw  ST.UW  t?fln«d  wfimen 
fjAve  dt/|j«  tbk;  bow  fton  ^An  do 
it,  Hill  J  pie,  mjrp^  elTec^iv*^.  All  In 
y^iOT  own  rCMjtQ^in  u  jmu  {iriakig^y 
«ho(rtr  time. 

Be  Well 

^'Ittioiit   l>ruffff 

!  hu  Ud  y  '-H  J  r  t  n  -i  i  i  r  •,  hu  t  Imt  nU 
«*^rtB  ot  phy-.h^^l  .ijlii.-'iiU  Mhe  ti^ 
litfvbd  by  >i^iirea  m^MMNb  -  a^i 
drugn not medkine!!-  I  ^ti'i^t^xtSMM 

Srtir  heart,  teacit  vun  i»uu  h  i  nt^nil. 
uralk  and  braatb*-  oirr»i  riv  f 
h]i\'&  tipfnt  m  ^mra  iit  tiKli  «ui  It  - 
lea>iiii4£  l»bii  ii4r'iAijfl  (-iidotve  iiit*. 
51  y  booklet  tt^luig  how  ti>  fttiiri.l 
and  UTiik  eorrt*rl  ]y  La  1  rf^' .  HJ  ni  13  i 
mull  rt  to  you  NOW  '  f  f  l*t*T  >  -'ni 
deijre ujy  A^r^ it ea  * oa  will  rlmT  i  Im* 
ci>«t  ajc«t  reuiw-iiijiblrf?.  Wiii*  lun, 
|^ii«4aiirt^  Bl^^#i2R^  by 

Miss  Cocroft  is  nati.>naliyrtcox:fttse.1 ,,  <  .1,;  .r;r//V,.r,/y  c.«  condi- 
tumtig  VMnttn  as  traiHiHg camj^i  A.iic  a^nduiautdour  »ufu 
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{AdverHsimenf] 


11  Jane 


**  /  was  astounded  at  my  new  power  over  men  and  women.   People  actually  went  out  of  their  way 
to  do  things  for  me,  they  seemed  EAGER  TO  PLEASE  ME  " 

Tha  Secret  of  Makirw 
People  Like  ^^zt 


^Getting  people  to  like  you  is  the  quick  road  to  suc- 
cess —  it's  more  important  than  ability,''  says  this 
It  surely  did  wonders   for  him.     How  he  does 


man. 


it — a  simple  method  which  anyone  can  use  instantly. 


ALL  the  office  was  talking 
about    it,    and   we   were 
wondering  which  one  of  us 
would  be  the  lucky  man. 

There  was  an  important  job  to 
be  filled — as  Assistant-to-the- 
President.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  salaries  in  the  office, 
this  one  would  easily  pay  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  main  requisite,  as-  we  un- 
derstood it,  was  striking  person- 
ality and  the  ability  to  meet  even 
the  biggest  men  in  their  offices,  - 
their  clubs,  and  their  homes  on  a 
basis  of  absolute  equality.  This 
the  firm  considered  of  even  more 
importance  than  knowledge  of 
the  business. 

You  know  just  what  happens 
when  news  of  this  sort  gets 
around  an  office.  The  boys  got 
to  picking  the  man  among  them- 
selves. They  had  the  choice  all 
narrowed  down   to  two  men — 


Harrison  and  myself.  That  was 
the  way  I  felt  about  it,  too. 
Harrison  was  big  enough  for  the 
job,  and  could  undoubtedly  make 
a  success  of  it.  But,  personally, 
I  felt  that  I  had  the  edge  on  him 
in  lots  of  ways.  And  I  was  sure 
that  the  firm  knew  it,  too. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of 
pleasure  when  the  president's  secretary 
came  into  my  office  with  a  cheery  smile, 
looked  at  me  meaningly,  handed  me  a 
bidletin  and  said,  "  Mr.  Frazer,  here  is 
the  news  about  the  new  Assistant-to-the- 
President."  There  seemed  to  be  a  new 
note  of  added  respect  in  her  attitude 
toward  me.  I  smiled  my  appreciation 
as  she  left  my  desk. 

At  last  I  had  come  into  my  own ! 
Never  did  the  sun  shine  so  brightly  as 
on  that  morning,  and  never  did  it  seem 
so  good  to  be  alive!  These  were  my 
thoughts  as  I  gazed  out  of  the  window, 
seeing  not  the  hurrying  throngs,  but 
vivid  pictures  of  my  new  position  flash- 
ing before  me.  And  then  for  a  further 
joyous  thrill  I  read  the  bulletin.  It 
said,  "  EfiFective  January  1,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Peters,  of  our  Cleveland  office,  will 


assume  the  duties  of  Assistant-to-the- 
President  at  the  home  office." 

Peters!  Peters! — surely  it  couldn't 
be  Peters !  Why,  this  fellow  Peters  was 
only  a  branch-office  salesman.  .  .  JPer- 
soncdity  I  Why,  he  was  only  five  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  had  no  more  per- 
sonality than  a  mouse.  Stack  him  up 
against  a  big  man  and  he'd  look  and 
act  like  an  office  boy.  I  knew  Peters 
well  and  there  was  nothing  to  him, 
nothing  at  all. 

January  the  first  came  and  Peters 
assumed  his  new  duties.  All  the  boys 
were  openly  hostile  to  him.  Naturally, 
I  felt  very  keenly  about  it,  and  didn^t 
exactly  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  him — not  exactly ! 

But  our  open  opposition  didn't  seem 
to  bother  Peters.  He  went  right  on 
with  his  work  and  began  to  make  good. 
Soon  I  noticed  that,  despite  my  feelings 
against  him,  I  was  secretly  beginning 
to  admire  him.  He  was  winning  over 
the  other  boys,  too.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore we  all  buried  our  little  hatchets 
and  palled  up  'with  Peters. 

The  fimny  thing  about  it  was  the  big 
hit  he  made  with  the  people  we  did 
business  with.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  They  would  come  in  and  write 
in  and  telephone  in  to  the  firm  and 
praise  Peters  to  the  skies.  They  insisted 
on  doing  business  with  him,  and  gave 
him  orders  of  a  size  that  made  us  dia^y 
to  look  at  And  ofiFers  of  positions  1 — 
why,  Peters  had  almost  as  many  &ncy- 
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figure  poeitionB  offered  to  him  as  a  dio- 
tioDary  has  words. 

What  I%could  not  get  into  my  mind 
was  how  a  little,  unassuming,  ordinary- 
to-look-at-chap  like  Peters  could  make 
such  an  impression  with  everyone — es- 
pecially with  influential  men.  He  seemed 
to  have  an  uncanny  influence  over  peo- 
ple. The  masterly  Peters  of  today  was 
an  altogether  different  man  from  the 
commonplace  Peters  I  had  first  met 
years  ago.  I  could  not  figure  it  out,  nor 
could  the  other  boys. 

One  day  at  luncheon  I  came  right 
out  and  asked  Peters  how  he  did  it  I 
half  expected  him  to  eva<le.  But  he 
didn't  He  let  me  in  vn  the  secret*  He 
said  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it  as  there 
was  always  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top. 

What  Peters  told 
me  acted  on  my  mlud 
in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  when  you 
stand  on  a  hill 
and  look  through 
binocular  p^lasses 
at  objects  m  the 
far  distance.  Many 
things  I  could  not 
see  before  sud- 
denly leaped  into 
my  mind  with 
startling  deamess. 
A  new  sense  o£  power  surged  through 
me.  And  I  felt  the  urge  to  put  it  into 
action. 

Within  a  month  I  was  getting  re- 
markable results.  /  had  madenly  be- 
come popular.  Business  men  of  imuor- 
tance  who  had  formerly  given  me  only  a 
passing  nod  of-  acquaintance,  suddenly 
showed  a  desire  for  my  friendship.  I 
was  invited  into  the  most  select  social 
circles.  People — even  strangers — actu- 
ally went  out  of  their  way  to  do  things 
for  me.  At  first  I  was  astounded  at  my 
new  power  over  men  and  women.  Not 
only  could  I  get  them  to  do  what  I 
wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  actually 
anticipated  my  wishes  and  seemed  eager 
to  jdease  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  some 
of  my  experiences. 

One  of  our  biggest  customers  had  a 
gprievance  against  the  firm.  He  held  off 
payment  of  a  big  bill  and  switched  to 
one  of  our  competitors.  I  was  sent  to 
see  him.  He  met  me  like  a  cornered 
tiger.  A  few  words  and  I  calmed  him. 
Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  he  was  shower- 
ing me  with  apologies.  He  gave  me  a 
check  in  full  pajnnent,  another  big  order, 
and  promised  to  continue  giving  us  all 
his  business. 

For  certain  reasons  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  firm  to  obtain  a  signed  letter 
from  a  prominent  public  man.  Three 
of  our  men  had  tried,  and  failed.  Then 
I  was  given  the  iob.  - 1  felt  I  had  been 
made  uie  *^  goat'  But  I  got  the  signed 
letter,  and  with  it  an  inside  tip  which 
enabled  us  to  land  a  prize  order  about 
which  our  competitors  are  still  guessing 
and  wondering. 


trrit^  IB  anrt  tfi^thott^  in  anni 
pttiiJH>  P*(t^rx  ii't  ihr  skifX  .    .    .. 

of  Jluncu  Jiffum  ptmHouf.^" 


Then  trouble  sprang  up  at  one  of  our 
factories.  The  men  talked  strike.  Things 
looked  ugly.  I  was  sent  to  straighten  it 
out  On  the  eve  of  a  general  widkout,  I 
pacified  the  men  and  headed  off  the 
strike.  And  not  only  this,  but  ever  since 
then  this  factory  has  led  all  our  other 
plants  in  production. 

I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  similar 
instances,  but  they  all  tell  the  same 
story — the  ability  to  make  people  like 
you,  believe  what  you  want  them  to  be- 
Ueve,  and  to  do  what  you  want  them  to 
do.  I  take  no  personal  credit  for  what  I 
have  done.  All  the  credit  I  give  to  the 
method  Peters  told 
me  about.  We 
have  told  it  to 
lots  of  our  friends, 
and  it  has  enabled 
them  to  do  just  as 
remarkable  things 
as  Peters  and  I 
have  done. 

Which  reminds 
me:  One  of  my 
wife's  close  friends 
moved  to  another 
town  where  she 
was  a  stranger. 
My  wife  of  course 
knew  of  my  meth- 
od. She  told  it 
to  hor  friend  with  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  of  assistance  to  her  in  meeting  new 
people.  It  helped  her  so  wonderfully 
that  in  a  very  short  time  she  won  the 
dose  friendship  of  many  of  the  **  best 
families"  in  the  town.  Every  one  won- 
ders how  she  did  it.    But  WE  know. 

But  you  want  to  know  what  method 
I  used  to  do  all  these  remarkable  things. 
It  is  this:  You  know  that  every  one 
doesn't  think  alike.  What  one  likes  an- 
other dislikes.  What  pleases  one  offends 
another.  And  what  offends  one  pleases 
another.  Well,  there  is  your  cue.  You 
can  make  an  instant  hit  with  any  one  if 
you  say  the  things  they  want  you  to 
say,  and  act  the  way  they 
want  you  to  act.  Do  this  and 
they  will  surely  like  you, 
and  believe  in  you,  and  will 
go  miles  out  of  their  way  to 
PLEASE  YOU. 

You  can  do  this  easily  by 
knowing  certain  simple  signs. 
Written  on  every  man,  woman 
and  child  are  signs,  as  dearlv 
and  as  distinctly  as  though 
they  were  in  letters  a  foot  high, 
which  show  you  from  one  quick 
glance  exactly  what  to  say  and 
to  do  to  please  them — to  get 
them  to  believe  what  you  want 
them  to  believe — to  think  as 
you  think — to  do  exactly  what 
you  want  them  to  do. 

In  knowing  these  simple 
signs  is  the  whole  secret  of  get- 
ting what  you  want  out  of  life 
— of  making  friends,  of  busi- 
ness and  social  advancement.  Eveiy 
great  leader  uses  this  method.  That  is 
why  he  IS  a  leader.  Use  it  yourself  and 


you  will  quickly  become  a  leader — 
nothing  can  stop  you.  And  you  will 
want  to  use  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  protect  yourself  against  others. 

What  Peters  told  me  at  luncheon 
that  day  was  this : ''  Get  Dr.  Blackford's 
*  Reading  Character  at  Sight' "  I  did 
so.  This  is  how  I  learned  to  do  all  the 
remarkable  things  I  have  told  you  about 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the 
Master  Character  Analyst.  Man^  con- 
cerns will  not  employ  a  man  without 
first  getting  Dr.  Bladcford  to  pass  on 
him.  Concerns  such  as  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Comnany, 
Baker- Vawter  Company,  Scott  draper 
Company  and  many  others  pay  Dr.~ 
Blackford  large  annual  fees  for  advice 
on  dealing  widi  human  nature. 

So  great  wkb  the  demand  for  these 
services  that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not 
even  b^n  to  fill  all  the  engagements. 
So  Dr.  Blackford  has  ex^uained  the 
method  in  a  simple  seven-lesson  course 
entitled  ''  Reading  Character  at  Sight" 
Even  a  half  hour's  reading  of  this 
remarkable  course  will  give  you  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  a  power 
over  people  which  will  surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  tlie  puolishers 
in  Dr.  Blackford's  course,  *^  Reading 
Character  at  Sight,"  that  they  wiU 
gladly  send  it  to  you  on  approval.  Send 
no  money.  Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon.  The  complete  course  will  go  to 
you  instantly,  on  approval,  all  chaiges 
prepaid.  Look  it  over  thoroughly.  See 
if  it  lives  up  to  the  claims  made  for  it 
If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  then 
return  it,  and  the  transaction  is  closed. 
And  if  you  decide  to  keep  it — as  you 
surely  will — then  merely  remit  Five 
Dollars  in  full  payment 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you 
assume  no  obligation.  The  entire  course 
goes  to  you  on  approval.  You've  every- 
thing to  gain — nothing  to  lose.  So  mail 
the  coupon  NOW,  while  this  remark- 
able offer  remains  open. 


In  tt  very  jAofrf  Hme  fhe  wwi  ^  ri&tr'  frimtdiMp  <if  many 

tif  thr  *  ftf/tt  /iTwiiVtVj  '  in  towit  ** 
FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON -. 

Independent  Corporation 
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|if*raa .   _         _  .  _     . 
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GENESEO 
JAM   KITCHEN 

Jams  and  Marmalades 

Peach,  Fear,  Plum  and  Black- 
berry Jams.  Orange  Marmalade 
and  Grapefruit  Marmalade. 
In  cartons  containing  Jj  dozen 
26  oz.  enamel-lined  sanitary-  lin 
cans,  $2.25  per  carton. 
These  sweets  were  niucli  enjoyed  by 
OUT  soldiers  iti  France,  and  ate  **(  the 
same  quality  as  tho.*t;  we  pul  ^y  Hi  gUsA. 

IfVffe  M  price  fM  «/  othtr  <fc/^fae*e» 
pul  up  tn  gltm  jara  kt 

Miss  ELLEN  H.  NORTH 

Oeu^BH)  Jain  Kitcl^ECi,  G«iieieo,  N.  Y. 
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TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  A  venae.  New  York 
BMommemla  t«Mb«n  to  oollega^mibUc  andinriTftto  Mlioota. 
AdvMM  pareutt  about  acnools.    Win.  O-  PrHtt.  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 
ILLINOIS 


^      Home  Study     ^ 

ButiDMt  CommuEii cation*  Formm  of  PuliBe 
Ad^u  —and  more  than  400  othef  A£o4«tnic 
and  profcMiunal  coufsea  are  ofiered  by  con^ 
ipondencr,     Addrcas: 


LAW 


Send  for  free  book  today.  It  will  show  you  how  theBIadotooe 
Institute  remores  all  the  fonnerdnideery  from  law  itady.  Yoo 
cans^inathonraebknowledec  of  law  in  your  spare  time.  Our 
free  book  tells  what  the  Coui^  is  and  who  the  bif  men 
k  are  who  have  written  It.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 
BUiCKSTONE  rNSTITTTB 
I  aOA  «».  So.  D«arbom  St.,  Chicago,  111- 


N! 


Universi 

^Scfaodc 


OV\  ivRS  a  two  yf«r  prol 
Btudv  of  Expression,  Publ 


profeaaional  coarse  for  the 
'  8tud>  of  Expression,  Public  Speaking,  Story  TeU- 
Ing,    Public  Address,    School    Dramatics,  etc.    For 
readers  and  speakers.  A  diploma  couiw. 

A  four  year  college  and  profeeaiooal  course  leadmg  to  a 
Bachelor's  def^'ee  and  to  the  Speecli  Diploma,  Gradu- 
ate in  Speech  Arts.  For  teachers,  readers,  speakers 
and  stodenU  who  wish  a  college  education  with  a 
maximnTn  emphftsts  oo  PuUic  Speaking,  Debate,  etc. 


Address  Directsr  Ralpk  Denb,  Ba  15.  EnvtiM.  ID. 
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SCHOOLS     AND    COLLEGES 
MASSACHUSETTS 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklb,  Mass. 

ft3drear 
Toung  men  and  young:  women  find  liere  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  trauihig  m  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  toyal  and  helpfulschool  apint.  Libera 
endowment  i>ermits  liberal  terms,  |32&-S400  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PKIBCE.  Lltt.  P.,  Principal 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

23  HIjchland   St..  Natick,  Mass.    A  College  Pre- 
paratory School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston.     , 

MlHg  Conaut.  Mlaa  Blgelow.  Principals. 

SHORT-STORV  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  iprra. 

iBtroeture.and  writinRof  the8li«rt-8tory  taosht  by 

'  Dr.  J.  Bent  Ksen w«in,  for  years M4U»r  or  LlBola«ottf8. 

j50-page  catalofftMfr««.     PUaae  addreta 

^„  THE  nose  coBEBSPOSDKJrrK  srnooL 

KblSDwda    Dept.  n  B|»riB»llel4,  aaaa. 
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MICHIGAN 


BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

of  Physical  Education.  ^«n™«  Coorse-^uly J-Six 
weeks.  Normal  Course-Septemlwr  10.  Three  y«";^groad, 
powerful  training  lor  a  diB^fled  proleedon  o*J^^olesome 
and  happy  service.  Unrivaled  facilities  and  equjpmeut. 
C.  wSSfCrampton,  M.D.,  Dean,  Box  38.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


J/Sr(onceaivaikiii 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 


Prepares  for  any  colk^ 
vidoal  instruction,  enable 


Ilege.  By  an  intenaiTe  system  of  indi- 

iabies  a  bright  pupil  to  complete  a 

courae  in  much  \em  than  ttie  usuia  time,  and  trains  pupils 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  coltivate  alert, 
retentiTe  minds  and  qoalif  y  in  all  subjects. ,       ^     .      . . 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.  Bummer  seisions. 

Bom'  Schooi,  72i  SL  &  WtMlEni  Ace. 

CirU' School.  30/  Wai72dSi. 

Now  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

18  MiUs  from  Philadelphia 

SUMMER  CX)URSE--Vegetable  gar- 
dening,  floriculture,  fruit,  canning  and 
preserving.   August  4th  to  30th. 

Vegetable  and  flower  nrdens,^greenhouMs,  orchitfda, 
omamenUl  trees  and  fiirube.  demonstration  kitchen, 
apiary,  poultry  plant,  live  stock,  lectures,  and  outdoor 
practice.  Two  year  mploma  course  beglnmng  Jan.,  1920. 

ELIZABETH  L.EIGHTON  LEE.  Director 


SWITZERLAND 

LES  ALEnERS,  Vcvcy,  Switzerland 

Home  school  for  Kirls.  Charming  site  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Geneva,    Girls   received  at  vay  time  to  the  year. 
Special  advantages  for  U»e  study  of  French.  Address 
oycKMu  -^   etMME.  CHAMOREL.  Vevey,  Bwitserland. 

BOYS'    CAMPS 

SUMMER  CAMP   FOR  YOUNG   BOYS 

The  Housemother  of  one  of  the  great  preparatory  schools 
lor  boys  will  receive  ten  boys  from  seven  to  fourtewi  years 
old  into  her  Lodee  on  the  Maine  Coast  near  Portland 
for  the  summer.  Ocean  front  and  pine  woods.  Second  story 
VMirooms  or  tents  with  counselors  Athletics,  recreation, 
tutoring.  Number  strictly  limited  aiid  absolutely  satisfactory 

CAMP  OXFORD  ^SlrTR^Tk'S^iyF- 

Nineteenth  BeMon.  Highest  efflcieiicy  st  mintoum  rates. 

Booltlet.  ^*  *•  ^A*'«JWJ£l,l*,  A.At. 

CAMP  WAKE   ROBIN   ^«^t!fli^^?- ^- 

YOUNGER   BOYS   EXCLUSIVELY^ 

Woodcraft,natnre  study. manual  training.all  sports  and  swim- 
ming. H.  O.  LiTTXK.  Lincoln  High  School  Jersey  City.  N .  J. 

CAMP  PESQUATIQUIS 

FrnKetie  Hay  den.  Director 

In  the  Maine  W«>ods.  For  boys,  12  to  18  A  250  mile  canoe 
trip  of  seven  weeks.  You  pet  some  real  flahmp  and  see  lote 
of  Kame.  Number  of  boys  Umited  to  25,  every  boy  having  the 
best  care  iH>8sible    Lessons  m  woodcraft. 

For  bt>oklet  and  ma;»j  write  H.  J.  8TOREK, 


11  June 
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Herman 

Style  44 

Mutiaon    Lait 
Tan  Jiumm 


IT  wasn't  merely  tte  fine 
wear  of  their  Army  shoes 
that  made  the  conspicuous  suc- 
cess of  the  American  soldiers' 
foot-wear  in  Europe.  It  was 
their  natural^  and  their  in- 
comparable comfort. 

The  Herman  Shoe  Company 
made  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  those  Army  shoes.  We 
make  mil  lions  of  pairs  of 
civilian  styles  on  the  same 
Munson  U.  S.  Army  lasts. 

These  shapely  eivilianized 
military  shoes — built  of  the 
best  leathers  obtainable  and 
with  the  best  of  New  England 
workmanship — are  recognized 
everywhere  as  automatically 
perfect 

Sold  in  8,000  retail  stores.  If  yoo 
are  not  near  one,  we  will  fit  yon 
correctly  and  quickly  through  oar 
MAIL  OUDER  DEP'T  at  Boston 

JOS-  M.  HERMAN   SHOE   CO. 

HS-^*  Alhanv  BiiiUling 


BOYS'    CAMPS 


MONT  BLEU.   An  Adirondack  SnmiDer  Camp  P^ 
Boys  at  Blue  Mt.  Lake,  N.  T.    PiahinK.  srarimmiix 
canoeing,  mountain  climbine,  tennia,  instrocooo.   $sm  If 
season,  ll20  for  five  weeks.    Write  for  booklet  to 
JOHITMcCORMACK.  A.M.,  Stevens  School,  Uobdken.  X  i- 


QIRLS'     CAM  PS 


ill.  i.*or  bt>oklet  and  man.  write  H.  J.  8Tt)KhK, 

I  8ec*y  and  Headmaster,  74  Fayette  8t.,  Cambnage,  Mass. 


CAMP  AREY  for  Girb 

On  Beautiful  LAKE   KEUKA,  17.  T. 

It  makes  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.    All  aUJe«9A. 
dramatics,  cercle  f  rangais,  etc.  Seventh  iwaaon. 
Mrs.  Andre  C.  Fontaine,  XM  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyw.  N  T 

BAT   CAVF, 
X.  C. 

Home  care.  Camp  fun.    uipsymts,  M.\.  CKmbute.  Ids^" 

Sretive  Dancing,  Hand  Craft,  Nature  Study,  Cmmp  Hoo  ^\ 
pwing.  Domestic  Science,  Oardening,    Ccnapeitnit   Cn. 
cilors.  Address  Camp  Mother,  Mrs.  BrnxK  Abbott  fU>ix2 


CAMP   MINNEHAHA 


TRAINING     SCHOOLS     FOR     NURSES 

St  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Tnioiaf 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

1  in  New  York  State,  ofTera  a  S  yearsT  eosrsi"-* 
inlug  to  refined,  edncated  woucmu,  Rc«i«  -^ 
ear  high  sc)u>oi  or  i;s  equivalent.   Aapiy  ^  ^* 


YONKERS, 

Registered 
genei-al   trainl  „ 

ments  one  year  high  sc)u>oi  or  i;s  equivalent 
Directress  of  Nnrsea,  Youkera.  New  York. 


MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Brunawlck,  N.  J.,  offen  a  couvm  in  txaiww  * 
refined  young  women  havnog  had  one  year  hijsli  ei^bc*^!  ex  ■ 
eiiuivaleut.  Monthly  allowance.  Apply  u>  8cnBEns>^>^^ 
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"If  s  YOUR 
Tlini  NOW 


WW^ 


"We  have  ntacle  your 
I  Kome  safe  against  the 
ct  anger  of  r  he  Hun.  Now 
keep  it  aafe  against  the 
:  dangers  of  the  unpro- 
tea^.  Get  a  Colt.  It's 
rtie  ewential  protectjon 
you  owe  your  horned* 


OLT 


FIREARMS 

EVERY  man  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  knows  now 
why  the  personal  protection 
which  Uncle  Sam  gave  him 

for  overseas  was  a  Colt  Automatic 
Pistol  —  the  official  side  arm  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Its  accuracy,  safety  and  supreme  de- 
pendability were  unfailing  in  every 
peril  that  confronted  them. 

For  your  home  you  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.  You  need  Colt 
protection.  And  now  your  dealer 
can  supply  you.  Get  him  to  show 
you  why  it  is  impossible  to  forget  to 
make  a  Colt  safe. 


* '  Th*  Gun  that  Sitsppad 

ihm  Hun  *  Ovmr  Thmrm^ 


Colt's  Patent   Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co. 

H&rtfordt  Conn.,  U.  S,  A, 

Haaafactiireri  «f 
C»lf  I  RiTalitri  Cotl'i  Aaloi.  alie  Pi i toll 

Colt**  (firawBEBf )  Antasatk  Cott't  (irowviaf )  Ait«Bitic 

Macliine  Gaai  JHacliitif  Rifles 
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"My!  How  Valspar  Varnish 
brightens  that  old  linoleum!" 


I   w 


HER  EVER  you  have  linoleum,  congoleum 
or  oilcloth  in  your  home,  varnish  it  with 
Valspar  after  it  has  been  on  the  floor  three  or  four 
months. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  result !  The  Val- 
spar will  not  only  brighten  it  up,  but  will  make  it 
last  a  great  deal  Imtger  because  it  will  take  niivch 
ijf  the  surface  wear  and  absolutely  prevent  the 
penetration  of  moisture. 

Valsparred  linoleum  can  be  washed  witn  soap 
and  warm  waici \  In  fact,  even  bmling  water  has 
no  ettect  on  Valspar 

Hot  grease  can   spatter  or  spill  on  Valsparred 

kitchen   linoleum  without    injuring   the    finish   or 
soaking  in. 

Spilled  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  ammonia,  and 
alcohol  will  not  harm  Valspar. 


In  halls  and  vestibules  Valspar  will  protect 
linoleum  against  scuffing  feet  and  dripping 
umbrellas. 

Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  it  dries  over  nighL 

Tr)^  it  1  Give  your  linoleum  two  coats  of 
Valsjiar,  allowing  the  first  coat  to  harden  at  least 
a  week  before  applying  the  second. 

And  beware  of  this :  Don't  be  led  into  using 
any  ordinary  varnish  on  linoleum.  IW  must  kaxw 
the  maskable^  li^ater-pra^f  tmniisk  that  will  not 
turn  white — Valspar  ! 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

JjtfUrMi  Mftntifffrttirrft  *ff  ili^h-^frtiir   Tfimi-shfJS.  in  (hn  Wg/Hd 

Xfw  York  I'lUoiK^  m/AinjUMj  Ift  TvKnito  Lq 

fkHtcm  VMRlllSllCjd  ADubOYUoi 

V.'.  1'.  Fk-ixn  ^  Co.,  hn  Frwocuco  uid  PriociiKl  Pteiflc  CoMt  Cmm 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Sp*ci*J  Offers  Don't  be  content  merety  with  readmg  about 
VAlspar — Une  it. 

For  25c  in  ttami^B  we  will  tend  yoi4  r^'  f  h  Valipar  to 
jinlsh  a  small  table  or  chair^  Or,  if  you  w.,!  wHte  your 
dealer^  nvme  on  bottom  line  i^ou  otwd  actid  urn  duIj-  IS^  for 
the  sample  can. 


Your  Name'. .. 
Yotif  Addreftft.. 
Dealer^a  Name- 


» 
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AUSTRIA   BEFORE  THE  JUDGES 

FEW  events  in  history  have  the  dra- 
matic significance  of  the  scene  at  St 
Germain,  France,  on  Monday  of  last  week. 
True  to  the  canons  of  all  gpreat  tragedy, 
there  were  in  that  scene  elements  of  com- 
edy. It  was  as  if  some  great  plajrwright 
had  conceived  and  written  a  drama  into 
which  he  introduced  elements  of  farce  to 
heighten  the  tragic  effect. 

The  actors  in  this  ficene  were  delegates 
from  many  nations.  The  central  figures 
were  Austrians,  though  no  less  conspicu- 
ous was  the  short  gray  man  who  is  called 
by  his  countrymen  Father  Victory — 
Clemenceau,  the  embodiment  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  France. 

The  Austrian  delegates  came  as  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  little  nations. 
When  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Dr.  Karl 
Renner,  stood  in  that  assembly,  he  spoke 
on  behalf  of  some  seven  million  people 
and  addressed  the  representatives  of  sev- 
eral hundred  million;  and  among  the 
people  to  whose  mercy  he  appealed  were 
the  Serbians^ 

Thus  b^^  the  last  act  of  the  play  on 
which  the  curtain  first  rose  five  years  ago 
this  month.  Then  the  name  Austria  was 
commonly  used  to  designate  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  arrogant  empires 
m  the  world.  It  was  Austria  that  found 
in  the  murder  of  the  heir  to  her  throne 
a  pretext  to  crush  her  small  neighbor 
Serbia;  and,  as  if  to  increase  the  terror 
which  her  aggression  had  produced,  she 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  would 
oppose  her  the  military  might  of  her 
powerful  neighbor,  the  German  Empire. 
Like  many  another  criminal,  she  was  the 
dupe  of  her  own  intrigue.  Of  course  it 
was  not  Austria,  but  what  is  known  as 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  that  was 
the  instrument  in  precipitating  the  war ; 
now  there  are  but  two  fragments  of  that 
Empire  left,  the  two  nations  that  together 
held  the  rest  in  subjection — ^Austria  and 
Hungary — and  it  was  Austria  that  stood 
last  week  before  her  judges  at  St 
Germain. 

And  yet  there  is  something  in  Austria 
that  saves  her  from  the  opprobrium 
and  contempt  directed  against  Germany. 
There  is  an  elanent  of  suavity,  of  humane- 
ness, which  has  always  distinguished  the 
Austrians  from  their  northern  German 
cousins,  and  has  made  them,  even  when 
arrogant  and  intriguing,  likable.  Austria 
has  played  the  part  of  bandit  more  than 
once,  but  she  has  not  been  a  thug,  like 
Prussia. 

The  very  manner  in  which  the  Aus- 
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trians  appeared  before  the  other  delegates 
at  St.  Germain  was  characteristically  in 
contrast  to  the  way  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians and  their  heelers  from  the  other 
German  states  appeared  at  Versailles* 
Both  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians 
were  received  by  their  captors  standing ; 
and  when  they  were  addressed  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Conference,  the 
spokesman,  stood.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  Germans  that  when  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Bantzau  replied  he  remained  seated, 
while  the  Austrian  spokesman.  Dr.  Ren- 
ner, stood  as  Monsieur  Clemenceau  had 
done.  A  little  thing,  but  a  sure  indicator 
of  the  difference  between  the  German 
and  the  Austrian. 

The  comedy  elements  were  supplied  by 
a  photographer  who  fell  from  his  stand, 
shattering  the  glass  in  one  of  the  museum 
cases,  and  by  the  translator,  who  made 
some  forgivable  slips  which  created  amuse- 
ment and  relieved  the  tension. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  TERMS 
AND  THE  RHINELAND 

In  many  respects  the  terms  which 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  pre- 
sented to  Austria  were  virtually  identical 
with  tliose  presented  to  Germany.  For 
instance,  the  article  of  those  terms  em- 
bodying the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  unchanged,  and  such  clauses 
as  those  which  refer  to  territories  outside 
Europe,  to  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  etc.,  and  to 
freedom  of  transit  are  the  same  in  the 
Austrian  as  in  the  German  treaty  except 
for  such  obvious  modifications  as  change 
in  name  and  in  certain  particulars  that 
clearly  apply  to  only  one  of  the  nations. 
By  this  treaty  Austria  is  reduced  to  what 
may  well  be  considered  her  lowest  terms. 
Territorially  she  is  now  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  countries  in  southern  Europe. 
She  ceases  to  have  any  seacoast,  and 
becomes,  like  Switzerland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  purely  inland  state.  What 
will  become  of  Vienna,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  centers  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  question  to  which  there  is  no 
answer  that  is  very  hopeful. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  German 
treaty  Austria  will  not  be  permitted  to 
unite  with  the  German  Empire  except 
by  consent  of  the  League  of  Nations.  As 
we  understand  it,  that  means  that  such  a 
union  would  have  to  have  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Council,  in  which  France 
will  be  represented.  It  is  most  improba- 
ble that  France  will  ever  consent  to  the 


union  of  Austria  with  the  other  German 
states.  If  this  provision  is  retained  and 
observed,  the  world  will  be  saved  from 
one  of  the  perils  which  at  times  seem  very 
near  and  which  not  even  the  defeat  of 
Germany  removed.  There  has  been  the 
chance  that  a  sentimentalism  disguised  as 
liberalism,  combined  with  the  natural 
desire  to  collect  all  possible  damages  from 
Germany,  might  induce  the  Powers  to 
permit  Germany  to  come  out  of  the  war 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Austria. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  obvious  that  the 
interest  of  Europe  lay  not  in  strength- 
ening but  in  reducing  the  power  which 
the  Germans  have  so  persistently  mis- 
used. Fortunately,  the  union  of  Austria 
with  Germany  seems  to  be  prevented. 

And  now  comes  news  that  may  indicate 
dissolution  within  the  German  Empire. 
Last  week  there  was  proclaimed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  autonomous  Rhenish 
Republic,  composed  of  the  Rhenish  Prov- 
ince, Old  Nassau,  Rhenish  Hesse,  and  the 
Palatinate,  with  its  capital  at  Coblenz. 
It  is  announced  that  this  new  state  is 
"founded  in  the  bosom  of  Germany." 
Whether  it  will  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
Germany,  whether  it  will  continue  at  all, 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  German  people.  The  Rhenish  Re- 
public is  anti-Prussian.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  if  artificial  pressure  from  out- 
side were  removed,  and  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  decided  to  deal  with  Bavaria,  for  ex- 
ample, directly  rather  than  through  her 
mistress  Prussia,  Bavaria  would  welcome 
tiie  release.  It  is  said  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Germany  into  its  component  parts 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  Europe  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  that  argu- 
ment rests  npoa  the  assumption  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  wants  ^m  Germany 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  indenmity  and  repa- 
ration. Really  what  the  world  needs  from 
Grermany  is  a  new  spirit.  It  wants  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  that  had  a  chance 
for  expression  before  the  repressive  and 
stifling  power  of  Prussia  was  exerted  to 
bind  these  German  states  into  an  ag- 
gressive and  materialistic  empire.  If  the 
Rhenish  Republic  is  a  sign  of  disintegra- 
tion, the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world 
can  very  well  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
prospect 


THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTIONISTS 

Armed  resistance  to  Carranza  con- 
tinues in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  Mexico,  led  by  Felix  Diaz  in  the 
south  and  by  Villa  in  the  north.   Villa  is 
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said  to  be  at  the  head  of  some  thirteen 
thousand  men  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
and  may  move  against  the  towns  of  Tor- 
reon,  Chihuahua,  and  Juarez,  or  any  one 
of  them.  Despatches,  as  we  write,  say 
that  an  attack  on  Chihuahua  is  imminent. 

Comparative  political  respectability  has 
been  lent  to  the  Villa  bandits  by  the 
leadership  of  General  Felipo  Angeles, 
whom  Villa  has  proclaimed  Provisional 
President.  Angeles  has  been  considered 
a  man  of  ability  and  moderation.  He  has 
issued  a  document  denouncing  the  present 
Constitution  and  promising  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  to  protect  foreigners 
in  their  rights. 

That  protection  is  needed  is  shown  by 
such  an  incident  as  that  lately  reported  by 
an  American  engineer,  Mr.  F.  B.  Harding, 
whose  mine  was  attacked  by  Villa  bandits. 
He  was  beaten  and  abused  and  forced  to 
march  barefoot  for  over  two  hundred 
miles  before  he  could  reach  a  safe  refuge. 

Our  Government  will  certainly  not  rec- 
ognize Angeles  in  any  way.  Nor  will  it 
aid  Carranza  ;  indeed,  it  has  just  refus^ 
to  allow  Carranza  to  move  troops  through 
Texas  in  order  to  get  at  Villa,  on  the 
ground  that  if  this  were  done  the  removal 
of  the  troops  would  leave  our  border 
towns  exposed  to  attack  from  bandits  in 
what  is  now  Carranza  territory. 

Three  years  of  Carranza's  rule  have 
not  made  Mexico  safe  for  foreigners  nor 
removed  the  constant  threat  of  danger 
for  American  towns.  As  the  election  of  a 
new  President  comes  nearer,  the  prospect 
of  quietude  and  peace  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 


CLASS  WARFARE  BY  BOMB 

In  a  handbill  or  circular  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  three  of  the  atrocious  bomb 
explosions  of  last  week  the  declaration  is 
made  that  '^  Class  war  is  on.  .  .  .  The 
proletariat  has  the  .  .  .  right  to  protect 
itself.  Since  their  press  has  been  suffo- 
cated, their  moutlis  muzzled,  we  mean  to 
speak  for  them,  the  voice  of  dynamite, 
through  the  mouth  of  guns."  If  this 
handbill,  entitled  "Plain  Words,"  was 
the  platform  of  the  assassins  who  wrecked, 
or  tried  to  wreck,  homes  in  eight  cities 
within  twenty-four  hours,  their  murderous 
acts  indicate  a  concerted  plot  to  make 
war  upon  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order.  That  these  attacks  in  eight  cities, 
reported  on  June  3,  should  have  taken 
place  simultaneously  by  mere  chance 
would  be  a  coincidence  altogether  un- 
believable. 

It  is  the  positive  and  all-important 
duty  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
authorities,  therefore,  to  search  for  the 
roots  6f  the  conspiracy ;  to  find  out,  not 
merely  what  hands  executed  these  crimes, 
but  what  leaders  taught  followers  that, 
to  quote   the    leaflet  again,   "We  will 


kill,  because  it  is  necessary,"  and  that 
the  dynamiting  of  innocent  people  is 
righteous  class  warfare. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  these 
bomb  outrages  and  those  which  were 
attempted  by  mail  several  weeks  ago.  In 
both  cases  the  men  whose  lives  were 
attacked  have  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Anarchists  because  of  judicial  or  other 
public  acts  alleged  by  die  Anarchists  to 
have  been  injurious  to  the  proletariat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  and  Judge  Charles  C. 
Nott,  for  instance,  stand  for  is  public 
order,  fair  dealing,  and  the  laMrful  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  crime. 

It  is  too  close  to  the  commission  of 
these  crimes  as  we  write  to  know  com- 
pletely all  the  facts.  The  reports  indicate 
that  one  man,  probably  a  watchman,  was 
kiUed  outside  of  Judge  Nott's  house  in 
East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York,  while 
in  front  of  Attorney-General  Palmer's 
house  in  Washington  a  man  was  blown 
to  pieces  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  dyna- 
miter who  planted  the  bomb.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, in  view  of  the  terrible  explosive 
power  of  the  bombs  (or  perhaps  sticks  of 
dynamite)  used,  that  the  fatalities  were 
so  few.  In  addition  to  these  two  crimes 
there  came  almost  simultaneously  reports 
of  the  dynamiting  of  several  residences 
in  Pittsburgh,  including  that  of  Judge 
W.  H.  S.  Thompson,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  while  similar  attacks  were 
made  on  the  home  of  Mayor  H.  L.  Davis, 
of  Cleveland ;  of  Judge  A.  E.  Hayden,  of 
Boston;  of  Max  Gold,  a  silk  manufac- 
turer of  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  and  on  one 
or  two  buildings  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  probably  useless  to  gslII  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  outrages  as  these 
indicate  loose  methods  of  selling  ex- 
plosives. That  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  an  Anarchist  to 
buy  dynamite.  No  doubt  all  the  resources 
of  the  Government  will  be  employed  to 
trace  out  the  perpetrators  of  these  das- 
tardly crimes.  Whether  these  efforts  suc- 
ceed or  not,  there  must  be  at  least  equal 
effort  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  murder 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  insane  dogma 
that  the  way  to  liberty  lies  through  class 
war. 


FROM   ROCKAWAY  TO   PLYMOUTH 

When  the  American  seaplane  the 
NC-4  smoothly  dropped  to  the  water  of 
Plymouth  Sound  on  May  31,  she  com- 
pleted a  memorable  journey,  and  one 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  Under  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Read's  direction,  and  as  part 
of  a  planned  and  carefuUy  thought  out 
undertaking  by  our  Navy,  the  NC-4  had 
traveled  in  all  from  Rockaway  to  Plym- 
outh a  distance  of  3,925  nautical  miles, 


or  over  4,500  geographical  miles.  The 
actual  flying  time  for  the  whole  distance 
(adding  together,  of  course,  the  different 
times  made  in  the  different  stages)  was  a 
little  over  fifty-seven  hours,  and  the  aver- 
age speed  was  a  little  over  sixty-eight 
nauti(»d  miles  an  hour.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  also,  as  bearing  on  future  trtms- 
atlantic  flights,  that  the  distance  from 
Newfoundland  to  Portugal,  which  might 
be  called  the  transatlantic  flight  pro[)er. 
was  2,150  nautical  miles,  and  that  the 
average  speed  for  this  main  part  of  the 
voyage  was  a  little  over  eighty  nautical 
miles  an  hour. 

The  welcome  accorded  the  NC-4  when 
she  thus  reached  £ngland  was  cordial  and 
enthusiastic.  Both  the  naval  authorities 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  received 
the  American  aviators  vidth  every  token 
of  appreciation  and  with  hearty  praise 
for  Uie  first  accomplishing  of  the  AU^itic 
passage  by  air.  The  English  press  was 
united  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  American  success  and  in  regretting, 
but  without  carping  or  belittling,  that 
English  aviators  had  not  scored  the  vic- 
tory. 

Among  the  first  to  welcome  the  Amer- 
icans when  they  reached  London  was 
Harry  Hawker,  the  bold  airman  who  so 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  his  attempt  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  under  power  of  a  sin- 
gle engine.  No  one  can  doubt  his  sincere 
recognition  of  the  great  feat  accomplished 
by  the  Americans.  He  was  evidently  anx- 
ious also  to  show  that  he  had  been  mis> 
understood,  or  possibly  misreported,  iu 
his  comments  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honor  in  London.  By  a  reporter  he  was 
interpreted  as  discounting  the  American 
transatlantic  flight  by  saying,  ^^  If  you 
put  a  ship  every  fifty  miles,  it  shows  you 
lia ve  no  fight  in  your  motor."  Mr.  Hawker 
has  since  declared  that  in  saying  this  he 
did  not  have  in  mind  any  criticism  of  the 
American  Navy's  arrangements.  What 
he  meant  to  convey  evidently  was  the 
idea  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
criticism  that  had  been  directed  against 
the  British  Government  for  failing  to 
place  a  line  of  steamship  sentineLs  along 
his  line  of  flight,  as  the  American  Navy 
had  done  for  the  American  naval  sea- 
planes ;  for  if  he  had  consented  to  such 
an  arrangement  it  would  have  indicateil 
that  he  did  not  have  the  faith  in  his 
motor  that  he  professed.  The  differenix? 
iu  the  nature  of  the  two  attempts  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  arrangements. 
The  American  attempt  was  official.  The 
men  who  piloted  the  machines  were 
mider  ordera ;  the  men  who  made  the 
arrangements  were  responsible  for  pro- 
viding for  every  practicable  safeguard 
for  the  lives  of  the  flight  officers  and  their 
crews.  The  attempt  by  Mr.  Hawker  and 
Lieutenant  Grieve  was  a  private  venture, 
in  wh^kj^ln^pien  who  made  the  arrange- 
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ments  took  the  risks  themselves.  The 
American  fliers  could  not  have  refused 
the  ship  sentinels  even  had  they  chosen 
to  do  so.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that 
the  American  Navy  was  not  engaged  in  a 
competitive  adventure,  but  was  seriously 
performing  a  naval  duty  which  had  in 
view,  not  merely  the  crossing  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  gaining  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  be  of  avail  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  art  of  aviation,  and 
in  particular  the  capability  and  manage- 
ment of  seaplanes. 


ROBERT  BACON 

Financier,  diplomat,  soldier,  and  pa- 
triot, Robert  Bacon,  who  died  on  May 
29,  was  a  man  of  the  finest  American 
type.  General  Pershing,  on  whose  staff 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bacon  served  in 
France,  has  said  that  through  his  death 
*'''  the  country  loses  a  great  soul  and  his 
friends  an  intimate  and  loyal  companion." 
His  actual  war  service  was  recognized  by 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre.  But  probably 
of  even  greater  value  than  his  military 
activity  was  the  influence  he  exercised 
before  America  entered  the  war  in  urging 
preparation  and  military  training  and  in 
advocating  a  bold  and  firm  stand  against 
German  aggression.  As  President  of  the 
National  Security  League  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  League  and  Navy 
League  he  was  foremost  in  leading  the 
way  toward  the  assertion  of  the  country's 
dignity  and  valor. 

Few  men  have  been  so  fully  successful 
and  useful  in  varied  fields  of  public  work. 
He  wasan  overseer  and  a  fellow  at  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  friendship  for 
him  continued  strong  and  fine,  for  thirty- 
eight  years  thereafter.  As  a  banker  and 
financier  he  took  part  in  many  great 
economic  undertakings,  such  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. As  diplomat  his  career  cul- 
minated when  President  Taft  in  1909  sent 
him  as  Ambassador  to  France  after  he 
had  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and,  for  a  brief  time.  Secretary  of  State. 
Always  he  was  a  force  in  whatever  field 
be  worked,  a  courteous  and  considerate 
gentleman  in  manner,  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent in  action,  invariably  clear-headed 
and  unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 


A   VILLAIN  UNHANGED 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
recent  despatch  reporting  the  capture  of 
Enver  Pasha  in  some  remote  comer  of 
TranSrCaucasia  is  true.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  accomplice  Talaat  Pasha,  no 
greater  scoundrel  ever  lived  unhanged. 
He  was  the  real  head  of  the  Turkish 


government  which,  with  unconscious 
irony,  called  itself  for  a  time  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  The 
control  was  in  the  hands  of  Enver, 
Talaat,  and  DjimaL  Together  they  were 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  perhaps  a 
million  Armenians,  S3rrians,  and  Greeks. 
Enver  was  the  brains  of  the  crime ;  the 
others  were  the  brutal  directors  of  its 
execution.  The  three  wholesale  murderers 
have  been  denounced  by  the  present 
Sultan  and  he  has  hanged  one  of  their 
accomplices.  If  Enver  is  not  tried  and 
executed  by  the  now  cringing  Turkish 
Government,  he  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Allies.  Mr.  Morgenthau  describes. 
Enver  thus  :  ^'  His  nature  had  a  remorse- 
lessness,  a  lack  of  pity,  a  cold-blooded 
determination,  of  which  his  clean-cut, 
handsome  face,  his  small  but  sturdy 
figure,  and  his  pleasing  manners  gave  no 
indication." 

Enver  and  his  accomplices  betrayed 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Enver,  in  particular,  simply  drove 
the  Turks  to  war  without  authority  to 
act  for  them.  When  defeat  and  disgrace 
came,  Enver  and  Talaat  fled,  after  first 
robbing  the  treasury  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  They  were  mean  scoundrels  as 
well  as  murderers  on  a  colossal  scale. 


ALL  QUIET  ON  THE  QUINNIPIAC 

What  might  have  been  a  serious 
riot  was  averted  in  New  Haven  the  other 
day  by  good  municipal  management,  by 
equally  sensible  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Yale  Faculty,  and  by  the  moral 
restraint  of  most  citizens  and  students. 
When  we  read  in  the  headlines  that 
troops  had  been  called  out  to  curb  riots, 
that  insults  had  been  offered  by  students 
to  soldiers,  that  "collegians  challenge 
soldiers  just  back  from  France,  to  battle," 
we  knew  that  there  were  mbtake  and 
misrepresentation  afloat. 

So  it  proved.  Yale  sent  eight  thousand 
men  to  the  war.  She  had  men  in  the 
parade  of  the  102d  Regiment,  the  parade 
of  which  had  led  to  the  misunderstanding. 
Yale  is  loyal  and  patriotic.  She  is  also 
enthusiastic — and  some  of  her  enthusiasm 
was  mistaken  by  an  equally  patriotic  but 
thick-headed  mob  element  for  insult. 
Interchange  of  greetings  between  friends 
in  the  ranks  and  on  the  campus  became 
noisy ;  ".  joshing  "  may  have  been  taken 
for  jeering ;  the  undergraduate  sense  of 
humor  is  peculiar,  and  a  street  mob  has 
no  sense  of  humor.  Evil  and  bad-tempered 
reports  stirred  up  excitement  and  ill  will. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  ancient  "town  and 
gown"  feud  spirit  exists.  For  a  time 
things  looked  badly,  but  the  closing  up 
of  the  college  gates,  a  little  cold  water 
from  fire  hose,  a  season  of  reasonable 
explanation,  and  the  little  war  was  over. 

The  moral  seems   to  be:  Don't  fight 


until  you  know  what  you  are  fighting 
about ;  and  don't  be  foolish  enough  to 
believe  rumors  without  evidence — even  if 
they  get  into  sensational  newspapers. 


A  RECONSTRUCTION   SUMMER 
AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 

The  Smith  College  Training  School 
for  Social  Work  is  a  graduate  professional 
school,  offering  work  that  falls  into  three 
divisions :  a  sunmier  session  of  eight 
weeks  of  theoretical  instruction  com- 
bined with  clinical  observation ;  a  train- 
ing period  of  nine  months'  practical  in- 
struction carried  on  in  co-operation  with 
hospitals  and  settlements  ;  and  a  conclud- 
ing summer  session  of  eight  weeks  of 
advanced  study. 

Last  year  The  Outlook  reported  the 
plan  for  training  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
sufferers  from  shell  shock  which  Smith 
College  adopted  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
It  consisted  of  an  intensive  course  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  and  its  success  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
forty-six  graduates  has  immediately  upon 
her  graduation  secured  a  position  in  her 
chosen  field.  But  Smith  College  is  going 
to  do  more  this  year  than  repeat  this 
course.  The  urgency  of  many  other  lines 
of  social  work  has  suddenly  become  so 
strong  that  a  general  demand  has  been 
created  for  trained  workers  in  certain 
special  fields. 

In  addition  to  psychiatric  social  work, 
there  are  courses  in  medical  social  work, 
community  service,  and  child  welfare 
work.  After  two  months  of  study,  stu- 
dents in  all  but  the  latter  course,  which 
is  completed  in  one  summer  session,  will 
go  to  various  hospitals,  clinics,  settle- 
ments, and  social  agencies  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
for  nine  months'  supervised  field  work,  to 
be  followed  by  a  second  summer  session 
in  Northampton.  The  emphasis  on  psy- 
chology and  on  the  scientific  approach  to 
social  problems  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  new  schooL  Its  founders  believe  also 
that  discussion  is  a  better  medium  than 
lectures  for  dealing  with  vital  social 
issues. 

This  year  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  and  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Femald  will  again  act  on  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  psychiatric 
course,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett  will 
direct  the  course  and  act  as  associate  to 
the  Director,  Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  of 
Smith  Collie.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  will 
be  chairman;  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon  a 
member  of  the  advisory  connnittee ;  and 
Miss  Anne  P.  Hincks  and  Mrs.  Ada 
E.  Sheffield  will  serve  on  the  committee 
for  child  welfare.  Miss  Grace  T.  WilK 
associate  director  of  Lincoln  House,  will 
supervise  the  course  in  community  ser- 
vice.   With    them    are    associated    Dr. 
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Catherine  Bramiiok,  of  the  South  Fra- 
mmgham  Befonnatory,  Dr.  Edith  R. 
Spaolding,  late  psyohopathie  director  of 
Bedford  Bef onnatory,  Miss  M.  Antoinette 
Cannon,  chief  of  social  service  at  the 
University  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Grauthier,  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

AUogether  the  school  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  to  college  graduates  and 
i^omen  of  equivalent  preparation,  to  whom 
full  courses  are  open,  and  to  social 
workers  and  teachers  who  may  under  cer- 
tain conditions  be  admitted  to  the  summer 
sessions. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  TOUR  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  PARKS 

The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation will  repeat  this  year  its  effort  in 
1917  to  make  known  to  Eastern  people 
the  public  parks  and  forests  of  the  West. 
From  its  first  excursion  of  this  kind  the 
Association's  guests  came  back  with  en- 
larged ideas  and  pleasant  memories  of  a 
notable  tour.  The  work  is  strictly  o{  an 
educational  character,  the  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation making  no  profit  whatever  on  the 
expedition. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
Great  West  the  tour  offers  the  most 
alluring  kind  of  a  vacation.  Starting 
from.  Boston  on  June  26,  the  trip  will  in- 
idude  a  visit  to  Estes  Park,  in  Colorado, 
after  a  halt  at  Denver — or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, a  journey  by  autolnobile  through  the 
heart  of  the  Pik^  National  Forest  to  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak ;  then  a  week  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park — the  first 
of  our  great  public  parks  to  be  opened — 
which  will  be  traversed  by  the  new  auto- 
mobile service  that  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  stages;  this  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  week  in  one  of  the  most 
recently  opened  cf  our  public  xecreatiou 
grounds,^  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Mon- 
tana, in  which  is  to  be  found  probably 
the  wildest  scenery  of  any  of  our  parks, 
and  in  which  the  use  of  the  saddle-horse 
is  still  an  agreeable  necessity  in  climbing 
the  mountain  trails ;  then  comes  a  visit 
to  Seattle,  Puget  Sound,  and  Rainier 
National  Park  and  Forest — a  trip  that, 
if  the  season  chances  to  be  backward,  may 
require  the  giving  up  of  automobiles  and 
the  use  of  dedges  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  a  glimpse  of  Portland  and  of  the 
Columbia  River  Highway  follows ;  two 
days  are  then  to  be  spent  in  seeing  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  and  Forest,  with  a 
view  of  the  logging  operations  at  Klamath 
Lake.  San  Francisco,  the  next  point  on 
the  itinerary,  is  seen  en  route  to  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  Sierra 
National  Forest,  this  section  of  the  tour 
also  including  a  visit  to  the  giant  sequoias 
of  Mariposa  Grove.    Los  Angeles,  San 
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Diego,  Riverside,  Mount  Roubidoux — 
the  names  suggest  delightful  memories  to 
those  who  know  these  places,  and  delight- 
ful anticipations  to  those  who  are  to  see 
them  for  the  first  time  on  this  tour. 

This  comprehensive  trip  will  conclude 
with  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  which  became  such  (instead 
of  a  National  Monument)  on  February  26 
of  thi^  year;  while  an  extension  trip 
through  the  Tusayan  and  Coconino  Na- 
tional Forests  will  be  afforded,  with  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  cliff  dwellings 
of  the  past  and  the  Indian  pueblos  of 
to-day. 

'!  The  tour  will  occupy  nearly  two  months 
and  its  cost  will  be  about  seven  hundred 
dollars  for  eaeh.  person,  but  to  those  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  money  exceptional 
value  is  offered.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  tour  is  to  foster  public  knowledge  of 
our  great  parks  and  forests,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  public  spirit  that  will  help  their 
conservation  aE4  development  Almost 
every  session  of  Congress  is  confronted 
with  some  suggestion  of  change  or  alter- 
ation in  these  public  domains,  and  the 
more  friends  the  parks  and  forests  have 
the  less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  any 
harmful  encroachment  on  these  pictur- 
esque areas  of  public  land.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Forestry  Association  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  endeavor  to  widen 
the  circle  of  intelligent  friends  of  our 
great  public  park  and  forest  systems. 


THE  BAPTISTS  AND 
CHURCH    UNION 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  at  Denver,  May  21- 
28,  the  Baptists  of  the  North  expressed 
themselves  imequivocally  as  averse  to 
organic  union,  while  at  the  same  session 
voting  to  unite  in  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  to  co-operate  with  other  denom- 
inations in  common  Christian  tasks.  To 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  Council  looking  toward  organic 
union  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
the  Convention  adopted  unanimously  a 
formal  reply  courteously  declining  to  send 
delegates,  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
organic  union  is  impossible.  The  reply 
pointed  out  that  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion is  a  collection  of  independent  demo- 
cratic churches,  and  that  there  is  no  cen- 
tralized body  that  exercises  any  control 
over  any  one  of  them,  or  that  is  capable 
of  delivering  them  to  any  merger  or  cor- 
porate unity.  ^'  If  Baptist  churches  do 
not  have  organic  unity  among  themselves, 
they  obviously  cannot  have  organic  unity 
with  other  denominations."  "  We  are 
convinced,"  the  reply  declares,  "  that  our 
fundamental  conception  of  the  church, 
the  nature  of  our  organization,  the  democ- 
racy which  is  the  very  basis  of  our  denom- 


inational life,  make  any  organic  union 
with  groups  of  Christians  holding  oppo- 
site views  unwise  and  impossible." 

The  statement  is  of  interest  also  as 
forecasting  the  attitude  of  Baptists 
toward  the  proposals  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Anglican  Churches  of  unity  on  the 
basis  of  the  acceptance  of  Episcopal 
orders.  Baptists  believe  in  *^  the  complete 
competence  of  the  individual  to  come 
directly  into  saving  relationship  with 
God."  To  them  a  church  is  a  local  com- 
munity of  believers,  and  the  only  Church 
Universal  is  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  souls 
thus  related  to  God.  All  sacerdotalism 
and  sacramentarianism  is  thus  denied, 
and  aD  ecclesiastioal  orders  rejected,  since 
all  believers  are  on  a  spiritual  equality 
and.  all  Christians  equally  priests  of  the 
Most  High.  Ordination  is  only  a  formal 
recognition  on  the  part  of  some  local 
church  that  one  of  its  members  is  judged 
worthy  to  serve  as  pastor. 

Baptists  nevertheless  find  no  incon- 
sistency in  entering  heartily  into  federal 
and  co-operative  relations  with  other 
bodies  ol  Christians,  as  in  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  The  Convention,  how- 
ever, imposed  certain  conditions  upon  its 
co-operation,  reserving  the  right  to  ap- 
point its  own  representatives  in  the 
Movement,  to  present  its  own  budget  to 
its  own  constituency  and  raise  its  own 
funds,  and  to  administer  its  own  pro- 
gramme of  expansion,  and  it  prescribed 
that  evangelical  denominational  bodies 
only  should  be  included. 

Together  with  tliis  reassertion  of  the 
independence  of  the  local  church,  the  de- 
nomination at  Denver  established,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  hbtory,  a  truly  repre- 
sentative and  National  executive  board, 
to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Promotion, 
to  which  a  larger  degree  of  authority  is 
committed  than  Baptists  hitherto  have 
been  accustomed  to.  A  broad  survey  of 
Baptist  tasks  and  responsibilities,  arising 
from  the  present  world  situation,  care- 
fully prepared  by  a  committee  that  has 
been  long  at  work,  was  presented  to  the 
Convention  and  adopted  by  it,  calling  for 
an  expenditure  within  five  years  of 
$100,000,000 ;  and  for  the  raising  and 
expending  of  tUs  amount,  and  for  the 
widening  work  of  the  denomination  at 
home  and.  abroad,  the  organization  of 
such  a  board  of  representatives  of  every 
State  and  each  missionary,  educational, 
and  benevolent  organization  within  the 
denomination  seemed  obviously  necessary. 
Thus  the  democracy  of  Baptists  is  seeking 
that  integration  and  superintendence  that 
spells  eflBciency. 

The  six-roiUion-doUar  Victory  Fund 
which  Baptists  have  been  raising  within 
the  last  few  months  was  -reported  to  be 
within  $500,000  of  success,  and  a  gift  of 
$2,000,000  endowment  from  John  D. 
Rockefell^^i^^ome  and  foreign  mis- 
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sions  was  annoimced,    conditioned  upon 
the  early  completion  of  the  Fund. 


TRAINED   NURSES  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Public  health  nursing,  which  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  great  social  forces 
of  reconstruction  in  the  future,  was  first 
orgs^ized  in  the  large  cities,  notably  New 
York,  Chicago,  Providence,  and  Boston, 
perhaps  forty  years  ago.  Smaller  towns, 
and  especially  rural  communities,  how- 
ever, have  not  shared  in  this  development, 
and  the  Red  Cross  Department  of  Nurs- 
ing is  now  particularly  desirous  of  placing 
public  health  nurses  in  these  localities. 

The  public  health  nurse,  with  her 
g^ieral  and  post-graduate  training,  is 
now  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument for  promoting  a  high  order  of 
community  health.  Her  duties  are  of  the 
most  direct  and  practical  form  of  social 
service.  Striking  at  the  root  of  epidemics 
by  teaching  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
contagion,  she  organizes  classes  of  women 
who  study  the  first  principles  of  house- 
hold sanitation,  home  nursing,  and  home 
dietetics. 

A  neighborhood  nurse  also  inspects 
school  children,  separating  the  sick  from 
the  well  and  discovering  faults  of  devel- 
opment, such  as  defective  eyesight,  "  bad 
tonsils,"  and  "  fallen  arches."  That  such 
inspection  is  also  greatly  needed  is  evi- 
dent by  the  six  hundred  thousand  men 
reject^  in  the  recent  army  draft  for  pre- 
ventable physical  disqualifications.  She 
gives  instructions  to  expectant  mothers 
so  that  the  yearly  death  rate  of  fifteen 
thousand  women  from  childbirth  alone 
may  be  reduced  and  the  child  be  given 
more  than  a  possible  five  chances  «out  of 
seven  to  live.  She  is  also  the  constant 
enemy  of  tuberculosis  and  other  com- 
municable diseases. 

The  Red  Cross  hopes  to  offer  instruc- 
tion in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick 
to  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  United 
States.  In  urban  communities.  Red  Cross 
Teaching  Centers  have  already  been  es- 
tablished, where  the  course  is  offered  to 
factory  operatives,  girl  scouts,  nurse- 
maids, "  little  mothers,"  and  other  special- 
ized groups  as  well  as  to  women  who 
wish  certificates  for  completion  of  the 
standardized  course. 

In  working  out  this  programme,  per- 
haps the  greatest  obstacle  which  confronts 
the  Red  Cross  is  the  lack  of  available 
public  health  nursing  personnel.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  were  approx- 
imately six  thousand  public  health 
nurses  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these,  however,  have  since  entered  mili- 
tary service.  The  Red  Cross  has  there- 
fore appropriated  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  Public  Health  Scholarship 
Funds,  with  an  additional  five  thousand 
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dollars  Loan  Fund,  to  prepare  nurses  for 
public  health  work,  and  hopes  to  interest 
many  of  the  twenty  thousand  nurses  now 
being  released  in  large  nimibers  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  to  take 
post-graduate  training  for  public  healtli 
nursing.  As  an  initial  effort  to  launch 
this  educational  programme,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  is  assigning  Red  Cross 
nurses  on  the  various  Chautauqua  Cir- 
cuits covering  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  during  the  summer  of  1919 
— veterans  of  the  great  base  hospitals 
behind  the  lines  of  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  Ai^nne,  who  shall  become  "  wander- 
ing troubadors  of  health." 


THE    KAISER    AND    THE 
LAW 

DISTURBING  Imports  come  from 
Paris  that  the  influence  of  the 
American  delegation  there  is  in  effect 
pro-German.  It  is  said  that  the  American 
delegates  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
German  contention  that  the  Allies  have 
no  right  to  demand  the  surrender  and 
trial  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  that  brought  on  the  war.  These 
reports  are  unfortunately  credible. 

Somebody  has  said,  very  pertinently, 
that  a  good  many  of  the  Americans  con- 
nected with  the  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  act  and  speak  as  if  the  war  had 
been  fought  on  paper.  At  the  CriUon, 
where  our  commissioners  and  their  ex- 
perts have  been  indefatigably  and  use- 
fully busy,  there  is  a  very  large  element 
of  the  academic  mind.  In  any  group 
that  element  is  a  very  desirable  ingre- 
dient except  when  it  becomes  dispropor- 
tionately large.  We  have  seen  what  the 
academic  mind  can  do  when  it  gets  hyp- 
notized by  militarism.  It  can  be  equally 
dangerous  when  it  becomes  hypnotized 
by  any  other  theory.  There  is  a  body  of 
doctrine  that  seems  to  fascinate  men  who 
see  life  chiefly  through  books.  In  this 
body  of  doctrine  are  such  beliefs,  quite 
contrary  to  normal  human  experience,  as 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  peace  without 
victory ;  that  forgiveness  is  always  a 
virtue ;  and  that,  whereas  it  is  permissible 
for  mobs  to  fight,  for  individuals,  if  they 
are  poor  enough  and  degraded  enough,  to 
assassinate,  and  for  a  down-trodden  class 
to  make  war,  it  is  an  inexcusable  offense 
against  humanity  for  a  nation  to  fight, 
even  for  liberty,  particularly  if  it  does  so 
in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way. 

Now  one  of  the  beliefs  that  seem  to 
have  seized  upon  a  certain  kind  of  aca- 
demic mind  is  that  a  crime  is  not  a  crime 
if  you  call  it  political.  If  a  man  commits 
a  gross  libel  and  injures  the  reputation  of 
another  without  cause,  he  is  not  to  b^ 
treated  as  a  criminal,  according  to  this 
academic  doctrine,  if  he  committed  his 
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crime  in  order  to  secure  a  political  ad- 
vantage. One  of  the  most  despicable 
crimes  of  this  sort  was  committed  a  few 
years  ago;  the  perpetrator  fled  to  this 
country,  and  was  seized  for  deportation. 
Whereupon  from  some  of  those  who  are 
academically  disposed  there  rose  a  loud 
outcry  because  the  man's  victim  happened 
to  be  a  ruler.  Now  the  same  kind  of 
belief  applies  to  the  case  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  gang.  It  is  said  that,  although 
they  committed  crimes,  including  rape, 
cold-blooded  murder,  torture,  and  what  is 
even  worse,  the  attempted  and  in  part 
successful  assassination  of  a  people*8  soul 
(for  qi4i  fadt  per  alium  fojcli  per  8e\ 
they  did  it  all  for  a  political  purpose  and 
in  the  capacity  of  political  leaders,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  touched  and 
ought  not  to  be  punished  or  even  tried. 

Of  course  this  is  equivalent  to  adopt- 
ing, perhaps  unconsciously,  the  German 
view.  That  view  is  that  the  state  can  do 
no  wrong ;  that  the  ruler  of  a  people  is 
above  the  law,  not  only  of  his  own  land, 
not  only  of  other  lands,  but  also  above 
international  law,  and  even  the  moral 
law.  The  Germans  said  there  was  no 
international  law,  no  public  law  of  na- 
tions. They  proceeded  to  act  upon  what 
they  asserted  to  be  the  fact.  The  Ger- 
mans were  not  fighting  for  autocracy; 
they  were  fighting  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  criminal  fights.  They  wanted 
booty,  and  they  professed  to  believe  that 
they  were  doing  only  what  everybody 
else  would  do  in  their  place.  That  is  what 
the  pickpocket  believes.  The  reason  why 
the  world  rose  up  against  the  Germans  is 
that  the  German  belief  offends  the  in- 
stincts and  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  nations  of  the  world  fought  a^^ainst 
Germany  and  her  partners  in  crime  be- 
cause the  nations  of  the  world  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
law,  that  there  is  a  public  law  of  nations, 
both  written  and  unwritten,  and  that 
men  and  states  who  willfully  viob^  it 
can  and  should  be  held  accountable. 


POPULAR    FALLACIES 

I— THAT  WHAT'S   MINE'S 
MY   OWN 

WHY  is  it  yours  ? 
Because  I  made  it. 

Any  one  help  you  ? 

No  I  I  D&ade  it  myself. 

Is  that  true  ?  Can  it  be  true  of  any- 
thing? Does  any  man  ever  make  any- 
thing without  any  help  ? 

An  author  writes  an  article  for  The 
Outlook.  All  the  machinery  he  needs  b 
a  pen,  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  some  writing 
paper.  It  is  apparently  wholly  the  prod- 
uct of  his  labor. 

But  can  it  be  said.  No  one  helped  him  ? 
He  could  not  write  it  without  paper  on 
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wUch  to  write*  Did  you  ever  go  into  a 
paper  miU  ?  Did  you  ever  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  linen  rag  from  its  entrance 
into  the  mill  at  one  end  to  its  issue  from 
the  mill  as  a  dean  white  sheet  of  writing 
paper  at  the  other  ?  How  many  pnxv 
esses  does  it  have  to  go  through,  how 
many  men  and  women  take  a  part  in 
these  processes,  before  the  author  can 
have  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  to  write 
his  article?  They  are  all  co-laborers  with 
him  in  its  preparation. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  prepare 
Us  paper  and  pens  and  ink  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  him.  His  ideas  are  trans- 
formed into  words  through  his  brain  and 
put  upon  paper  by  his  hand,  and  others 
have  helped  him  prepare  the  brain  and 
fit  the  hand  for  their  tasks.  Last  night 
he  was  tired  out  and  could  not  have 
written.  A  good  night's  sleep  and  a  good 
breakfost  have  set  him  up,  and  now  his 
pen  flies  as  fast  as  his  fingers  can  drive 
it.  How  much  of  the  vigor,  the  wit,  the 
wise  judgment  of  hb  contribution  is  due 
to  that  night's  sleep  and  that  good  break- 
fast ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  piety 
in  the  minister's  sermon  and  the  caustic 
humor  in  the  editor's  article  are  due  to 
the  cook,  and  how  much  to  the  preacher 
and  the  writer? 

Nor  is  his  indebtedness  only  to  the 
contemporaries  who  have  equipped  his 
brain  with  new  power  to  perform  its  new 
task.  Unnumbered  men  and  women  liave 
contributed  to  the  store  from  which  he 
IB  drawing  as  he  writes.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  once  sat  in  the  pew  and  heard  a 
young  and  dishonest  minister  preach  a 
sermon  which  Dr.  Beecher  himself  had 
preached  elsewhere  a  few  months  before. 
After  the  sermon  Dr.  Beecher  went  up  to 
the  thief  and  asked  him,  ^^  How  long  did  it 
take  you  to  prepare  that  sermon?"  ^^  Oh, 
about  a  week,"  was  the  reply.  "  Indeed  1" 
said  Dr.  Beecher ; "  it  took  me  forty  years." 
Into  our  contributions  go  the  experiences, 
the  observations,  the  reading,  the  studies 
of  a  lifetime.  Paul  and  Plato,  David  and 
Dante,  Beecher  and  Brooks,  are  a  few 
oi  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  preach- 
ers who  have  been  bringing  to  the  minis- 
ter the  stores  of  material  on  which  he 
draws  for  his  sermon,  and  to  the  author 
on  which  he  draws  for  his  article.  He 
could  no  more  trace  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  derived  his  inspiration  than 
be  could  trace  the  water  he  drinks  to  its 
original  source  in  the  clouds  which  be> 
stowed  it  on  the  mountains. 

Moreover,  the  article  when  it  is  written 
has  no  economic  value  if  it  is  only  written. 
The  writer  of  this  Essay  on  Fallacies 
has  -  only  succeeded  in  spoiling  some 
sheets  of  clean  white  paper  unless  some 
other  person  will  co-operate  with  him  in 
giving  to  it  a  value.  In  fact,  it  will  first 
go  to  the  typewriter  to  be  made  into  a 
typewritten  copy ;  then  to  the  composing- 


room  to  be  set  up  in  type  ;  then  to  the 
pressroom  to  be  printed;  then  to  the 
mailing-room  to  be  prepared  for  the 
mail ;  and  then  to  the  post  office  to  be 
carried  by  railway  or  steamboat  or  car- 
riage to  readers  all  over  the  country. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  then  &mous  min- 
ister in  New  York  preached  three  sermons 
on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and 
gave  them  to  a  publisher  to  be  printed 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Lost  Coin,  the 
}»st  Sheep,  the  Lost  Son."  The  book 
was  sent  to  The  Outlook  for  notice,  and 
a  conscientious  and  sympathetic  writer 
wrote  a  commendatory  review.  But  his 
handwriting  was  obscure  and  the  com- 
positor was  not  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  of  course  never  baw  the  book,  and  the 
notice  came  out  in  the  columns  of  the 
paper  under  the  title  of  *'^  The  Lost  Cow> 
the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Sow."  Unwit- 
tingly the  compositor  had  turned  the 
review,  if  not  the  book  itself,  into  a  joke. 
So  true  is  it  that  upon  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  compositor  depends 
the  real  value  of  the  article  which  the 
author  proudly  calls  his  own. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  all 
members  of  a  joint  stock  company. 
Society  is  a  great  factory  in  which  eadi 
workman  does  his  little  part  in  making 
the  completed  product.  ^^  Economic  inde- 
pendence" is  nothing  but  a  phrase;  it 
represents  no  reality.  No  one  is  inde- 
pendent. The  present  generation  inherits 
its  materialB  and  its  tools  from  past  gen- 
erations whom  it  cannot  repay,  and  be- 
queaths materials  and  tools  to  future 
generations  from  whom  it  can  never 
receive  pay.  Money  is  what  the  political 
economists  call  it,  a  ^^  medium  of  ex- 
change." Dollars  are  simply  counters 
which  we  use  to  facilitate  the  exchanging 
of  services. 

And  the  payments  we  make  are  very 
inadequately  adjusted  to  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  us. 

Probably  the  most  valued  service  is 
that  of  the  doctor,  for  he  keeps  us  alive. 
Next  are  the  services  of  the  teachers  and 
the  ministers,  for  they  make  us  worth 
keeping  alive ;  and  the  teachers  and  the 
ministers  are*  the  poorest  paid  of  all  the 
professions.  l\^e  habitually  pay  little  sums 
for  great  services  and  great  sums  for 
little  services  and  isometimes  for  none  at 
alL  The  best  books  are  rarely  the  best 
sellers;  tlie  Bible  is  the  one  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  We  pay  four  hun- 
dred dollars  to  an  artist  who  has  painted 
the  picture,  and,  after  he  dies,  four 
thousand  dollars  to  the  dealer  who  hap- 
pens to  possess  it. 

Neither  making  nor  buying  gives  us, 
according  to  a  standard  of  absolute  justice, 
a  perfect  title  to  property.  Such  title  as 
we  possess  is  given  to  us  by  the  laws  and 
the  customs  of  society. 

This  fact  is  amply  illustrated.   Society 


recognizes  your  right  to  a  horse,  but  not 
to  a  bear,  for  wild  beasts  are  not  subjects 
of  personal  property.  At  least  they  were 
not  in  Blackstone's  day.  If  the  circus,  the 
menagerie,  and  the  zoological  garden  have 
changed  the  law,  that  fact  would  still 
further  emphasize  the  truth  that  social 
custom,  not  individual  production,  gives 
ownership.  If  a  man  builds  a  house,  he 
and  his  heirs  own  it  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
If  an  author  writes  a  book,  his  ownership 
lasts  twenty-eight  years,  and  is  renewable 
for  fourteen  years  more.  In  most  com- 
munities the  owner  of  land  owns  it  to  the 
center  of  the  earth ;  but  in  mining  com- 
munities he  owns  it  only  a  few  feet  down. 
Under  a  limited  depth  prescribed  by  law 
it  may  belong  to  a  mining  corporation  ; 
and  the  law  r^^ulating  the  ownership  of 
rival  corporations  is  so  complicated  that 
only  an  expert  mining  lawyer  can  under- 
stand it,  and  he  not  very  welL  In  Eng- 
land and  America  a  man  at  death  may 
leave  his  property  as  he  chooses,  with 
certain  exceptions  in  favor  of  his  wife. 
But  in  France  he  cannot  unqualifiedly 
disinherit  his  children. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : 
Life  is  not  derigned  for  individual  acquisi- 
tion, but  for  mutuality  of  service.  Society 
has  always,  in  a  blind  and  opportunist 
fashion,  recognized  this  truth,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  altered  its  customs  and 
its  laws  in  order  to  promote  an  approx- 
imately just  and  equitable  exchange  of 

Ltman  Abbott. 


services. 


A  NOVELIST'S  NOVELIST 

WALT  WHITMAN  has  been  caUed 
the  poet's  poet.  With  better  rea- 
son Leonard  Merrick  may  be  called  the 
novelist's  novelist  A  new  edition  of  his 
novels,  thirteen  in  number^  has  been 
called  for  by  the  spontaneous  and  concur- 
rent action  of  thirteen  of  his  contempo- 
raries, modem  novelists  and  dramatists, 
many  of  whom  are  better  known  to  the 
novel-reading  public  than  Mr.  Merrick. 
These  thirteen  authors  combine  in  intro- 
ducing one  whom  Sir  James  Barrie, 
speaking  for  them,  calls  ^^our  man." 
^*  There  have  been,"  says  Barrie  in  his 
introduction  to  *'*'  Conrad  in  Quest  of 
His  Youth,"  "  many  *  authors'  editions,' 
but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  quite 
like  this,  in  which  the  ^  author '  is  not 
the  writer  himself,  but  his  contemporaries, 
who  have  entirely  engineered  the  edition 
themselves  and  have  fallen  over  each 
other,  so  to  speak,  in  their  desire  to  join 
in  the  honor  of  writing  the  prefaces." 

Among  these  contemporaries  who  have 
thus  combined  in  this  quite  unique  testi- 
monial of  regard  for  the  writer  and  affec- 
tion for  the  man  are  such  popular  authors 
as  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  J. 
Locke,    and^i^.'^    Howells,  and  such 
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dramatists  as  Sir  Arthur  Rneroand  J.  K. 
Prothero.  We  make  no  attempt  here  to 
give  any  characterization  of  Merrick's 
qualities  as  an  author  of  fiction ;  that 
must  come  later,  when  more  of  the  vol- 
umes have  been  issued  from  the  press ; 
and  though  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  quote 
at  length  from  Mr.  Barrie's  charmingly 
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keen  analysis  of  the  merits  of  his  favor- 
ite, we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  sentence :  ^  There  is  no  one  with  a 
greater  art  of  telling  a  story,  if  that  art 
consist^  in  making  us  forever  wonder 
what  we  are  to  find  on  the  next  page." 

We  do  not  recall  any  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  quite  like  this  edition. 


'  11  June 

in  which  better,  or  at  least  more  widely 
known,  authors  have  combined  in  intro- 
ducing to  public  favor  one  of  their  own 
competitors.  It  indicates  that  in  the  Be- 
public  of  Letters  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  jealousy  which  gossip  attributes  to 
the  two  great  interpreters  of  letters, 
actors  and  singers. 


THE  BRITISH   BUDGET 

-  HOW   GREAT   BRITAIN    WATCHES    HER    EXPENSES 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson  is  American  correspondent  of  the  **  London  Daily  News/'  and  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  from  1906  to 
1910.  For  twelve  years  he  was  Parliamentary  Correspondent  for  his  p^>er9  and  he  has  heard  twelve  budgets  introdaced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  the  great  struggle  over  Mr.  Uoya  George's  Budget  of  1909  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  present 
British  Prime  Mimster.— Thb  Editobs. 


BY  consulting  Whitaker's  Almanac 
any  EngliHlnnan  can  tell  you  in  five 
minutes  prerasely  what  his  country  re- 
ceives by  taxes,  and  pays  away  on  expend- 
iture, and  owes  in  national  debt.  The 
war  has  complicated  matters,  but  even 
to<lay  the  system  stands  good.  In  the 
United  States  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
found  it  so  easy  to  arrive  at  the  corre- 
sponding figures. 

(Xet  me  explain  the  British  Sjrstem. 
TEe  financial  year  bemis  on  April  1, 
ending  the  following  Sftrch  31^  Each  of 
such  years  is  made  complete  in  itself. 
One  year  is  not  allowed,  as  it  were,  to 
overflow  into  another  year. 

^  In  the  autumn  evenr  department  pre- 
pares an  estimate  of  what  it  would  like  to 
sp^ud  in  the  following  financial  y^<^* 
These  estimates  are  laid  before  the  Cabi- 
net, and  are  approved  with  or  without 
amendmenC^  Over  the  cost  of  the  Navy, 
for  instance,  there  has  often  been  a  severe 
struggle  at  Downing  Street. 

W  nen  Parliament  meets  in  January 
or  February,  the  printed  estimates  are 
handed  to  members.  They  are  then  pub- 
lic property,  and  by  adding  up  the  totals 
any  one  can  discover  what  the  nation  is 
Ukely  to  spend.  ^3!he  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  assumes  that  these  estimates 
represent  the  expenditure  which  he  will 
have  to  meet.  Here  and  there  the  House 
of  Commons  may  alter  a  figure,  or  there 
may  be  a  supplementary  estimate  pre- 
sented later  in  the  yeaiybut  substsuitially 
the  situation  is  defined!  vj^re  13  this 
further  saf ^^aixl,  that  no  private  member 
can  propose  expenditure  except  through 
the  Govemm«it.^ere,  as  elsewhere,  I  am 
avoiding  technicd  langiiage  and  confining 
mysdf  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  standing 
orders.  What  the  House  wishes  to  avoid 
isthedanger  of  some  irresponsible  member 
forcing  a  vote  on  an  item  which  might  be 
verv  popular  but  none  thelessextravaga^t. 

<1A  certain  number  of  days  are  given  to 
discussing  estimates,  or,  more  aociirately, 
the  subjects  which  arise  thereupo^  For 
instance,  in  voting  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Irdand,  the  House  would 
probably  debate  the  personality  of  "  Pres- 
ident "  de  Valera.  It  is  only  in  form  that 
the  proceedings  are  financial,  and^ost 


votes  are  carried  bydoeure,  without  any 
discussion  at  alL  When  carried,  they  are 
gathered  together  into  one  appropriation 
bill,  which  cannot  be  amended,  and  this 
bill  when  rossed  authorizes  the  money  to 
be  paid  omU  For  reasons  of  convenience 
there  may  be  two  or  three  such  appropri- 
ation bills  in  the  year,  but  tiiey  all  rail 
within  the  above  genenil  scheme. 

So  much,  for  expenditure — how  about 
i^g^^ue  N^This  is  arranged  by  one  depart- 
ment, namely,  the  Treasury,  over  which, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presides. 
Let  me  repeat  that  the  financial  year  be> 
gins  on  April  1.  On  that  date  the  Chan- 
cellor knows  exactiy  what  money  he  has 
received  from  all  sources  in  the  previous 
twelve  months,  and  on  March  31  the 
account  is  cut  as  if  by  a  knife.  Every 
penny  received  on  April  1  is  reckoned  in 
the  new  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sur- 
veys his  taxes  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come, like  the  poet  office  or  the  Suez 
Canal  shares.  He  says  to  himself,  *^  I  have 
just  received  so  much  money  from  these 
sources.  My  advisers  tell  me  that  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  if  I  leave  thin^  ex- 
actiy as  thev  are,  I  shall  receive  a  differ- 
ait  sum."  It  maybe  more,  it  may  be  less, 
but  in  either  event  it  is  ^mpared  with 
the  probable  eimenditure.  Every  Chan- 
cellor is  expected  to  provide  enough  money 
in  time  of  ^»eace  to  cover  what  he  expects 
to  spend,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  mar- 
gin forsafety^^ 

If  his  taxes  are  sufficient  to  do  this,  he 
need  not  put  on  more.  But  he  may  take 
off  a  tax,  if  it  is  safe  so  to  do,  or  he  may 
reduce  a  tax  and  substitute  another  tax ; 
but,  whatever  detailed  proposals  he 
makes  for  altering  taxes,  he  must  present 
a  scheme  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  fur- 
nishes the  revenue  required. 

'Like  the  estimates,  the  budget  is  dis- 
cussed and  incorporated  into  a  bill  which, 
when  carried,  authorizes  the  collection 
of  revenue.^;  The  bill  may  not  receive  the 
royal  assetLt  until  August,  but  it  is  an 
established  principle  that  revenue  maybe 
collected  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  the 
'estimated  tax  when  first  proposed.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  statute  is  retro- 
spective to  that  extent 


At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Chancellor 
may  find  that  he  has  made  a  miscalcula- 
tion. Either  he  has  in  hand  a  surplus  or 
l^ere  is  a  deficit.  In  times  of  peace  such 
^^ealized  defioitshave  been  almost  unknown 
in  British  finance,  but  if  they  occur  they 
(  are  met  out  of  balances  and  cleared  up 
by  the  following  year's  revenue. 

A^surplus,  li^wever,  is  handed  at  once 
to  the  conunissioners  who  deal  with  na> 
tionaldebt  and  is  used  as  repayment?  This 

Elan  must  be  pursued  unless  the  House 
y  special  legislaticm  provides  odierwise. 
Such  repayment  of  debt  would  be  addi- 
tional to  the  regular  sinldng  fund  already 
provided  for  in  the  previous  budget 
r^ie  House  appreciates  the  bust  that  it 
otai£ot  as  a  body  scrutinize  individual 
items  of  expenditure  with  a  view  to 
economy.  A  committee  for  this  purpose 
is  therefore  established,  and  this  com- 
mittee issues  a  report,  but  only  after  the 
money  is  spent  It  is  a  safeguurd  against 
gross  misuse  of  public  fim£^  but  of 
course  economy  is  often  a  matter  of  laree 
policy  with  wmch  such  committee  coiud 
not  deal.  For  instance,  it  could  pronounce 
upon  an  improper  contract  tor  armor- 
plate,  but  it  could  not  pronounce  upon 
the  design  of  a  battieship. 

There  has  been  established  bv  Mr. 
Gladstone  an  important  officer  called  the 
Controller  and    Auditor-General.    Like 
/  our  High  Court  judges,  this  official  is 
(  virtually  irremovable,  and  it  is  his  duty 
\  to  make  certain   that  the  accounts  are 
\properly  presented.    He  is  undoubtedly 
out  of  reach  of  political  or  other  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  no 
separate  States,  but  we  do  have  local  au- 
thorities, some  of  which,  like  the  London 
County  Council  or  the  Glasgow  Corpo- 
ration, approximate  in  importance  to  a 
State  L€g:islature.  All  these  bodies  prepare 
their  accounts  annually,  and  have  to  ren- 
der balance  sheets  to  the  local  government 
board.  The  rate-payers  may,  and  often 
do,  demand  Local  Government  Board  in- 
quiries into  what  they  consider  to  be  un- 
suitable objects  of  expenditure.  The  spirit 
of  our  national  finimce  thus  permeates 
municipal  admimstration. 

For  ^ucmtion  and  other  purposes  local 
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expenditure  is  assisted  by  g^rants  {rom  the 
Imperial  or,  as  Americans  would  call  it, 
the  Fedend  Treasury.  The  Treasury 
enters  those  grants  as  expenditures  just- 
as  it  would  enter  payments  for  the  navy. 
And  the  local  autiiority  enters  the  mnt 
as  a  receipt,  just  as  if  it  came  from  a  local 
tax. 

It  may  be  interesting  if  I  illustrate  the 
above  explanation  by  a  brief  statement 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  Budget  of 
this  year.  He  assumes  that  he  will  have 
to  spend  £1,434,910,000,  and  that  he  will 
receive  £1,201,100,000.  This  means  that 
he  must  face  a  war  deficitof  £233,810,000. 
The  figures  are  colossal,  but  you  will  no- 
tice how  simply  the  result  can  be  stated. 
Evtti  the  dimcnlt  item  of  money  received 
for  sale  of  war  stores  and  munition  fac- 
tories is  brought  into  the  account  by 
treating  it  frai&y  as  revenue.  Strictly  it 
should  be  called  capital,  but  the  result  of 
handling  it  as  income  is  quite  accurate, 
for  it  simply  means  that  the  deficiton  the 
other  side,  which  means  new  debt,  is 
reduced. 

For  years  the  annual  statement  has 
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included  the  Post  Office,  and  here  again/ 
the  system  is  free  from  complication.  All^ 
postsd  receipts  of  whatever  kind,  except, 
of  course,  deposits  in  the  savings  bank, 
are  entered  as  revenue,  just  as  if  they 
were  a  tax  on  beer.  All  payments,  whether 
for  buildings  or  wages  or  material,  are 
treated  as  expenditure.  A  private  firm 
could  not  do  this,  because  tne  buildings 
are  assets.  But  the  state  goes  on  forever 
and  represents  the  whole  community.  To 
raise  special  capital  for  buildings  would 
be  therefore  merely  to  duplicate  the 
national  debt.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
never  insure  our  public  buildings,  because 
taxation  is  already  paid  by  the  whole 
community,  and  is  thus  a  premium. 

If  we  take  over  the  railways,  it  will  be 
comparatively  simple  to  change  their  stock 
into  national  debt,  and  to  treat  their 
expenditure  and  revenue  precisely  as  we 
treat  that  of  the  Post  Office. 

I  take  it  that  the  American  system  is 
derived  largely  from  British  practice  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then  our 
methods  have  been  molded  as  a  result  of 
thestrugglebetween  Commons  and  Lords. 
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There  are  two  distinctions  between  the 
ican  procedure  and  ours.  First,  our 
finance  now  depends  on  one  House  alone, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  Senate 
has  its  say.  Secondly,  our  Finance  Min- 
ister sits  in  Parliament,  whereas  in  thi« 
country  he  is  excluded  from  CongressJ 
Possibly  the  consolidation  of  American 
finance  could  be  achieved  by  a  conmiittee 
of  one  or  both  houses  in  Congress,  which 
would  receive  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure,  just  as  these  estimates  sure 
received  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
would  afterwards  submit  th^n  to  Con- 
gress once  a  year  as  a  coherent  sfihemfii_jL 
In  the  British  Parliament  there  are  men 
who  think  that  such  an  Estimate  Com- 
mittee, working  *with  the  Government, 
would  be  an  improvement  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  plan  somewhat  resembles  the 
custom  in  iaxe  French  Parliament  I  am 
not  certain  myself  that  such  a  committee 
would  improve  matters  at  Westminster, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  advocated  sug- 
gests how  comparatively  simple  it  would 
be  to  supply  it  at  Washington,  provided 
always  that  statesmen  were  so  mmded. 


PUTTING  A  COMMUNITY  ON  THE  MILK  WAGON 

BY   HELEN   JOHNSON   KEYES 

OP  THE  STATES*  RELATIONS   SERVICE.   UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


IN  one  of  our  Northwestern  States  lies 
a  district  where  four  months  ago  com- 
munity activities  scarcely  existed.  It  was 
a  daiiying  country,  with  wide  distances 
separating  its  comfortable  homes.  The 
school,  however,  reflected  none  of  the 
prosperity  which  was  shown  by  the  houses 
and  farm  buildings ;  it  was  a  dismal,  two- 
room  structure,  built  on  one  of  the  most 
barren  areas  which  the  neighborhood  pos- 
sessed. Yet  it  was  a  very  expensive 
school ;  expensive  because  its  attendance 
was  so  small  that  the  cost  was  exceedingly 
high  per  capita.  Its  average  attendance 
was  ten  pupus,  and,  as  its  teacher  received 
six  hunored  dollars  a  year,,  the  tuition  of 
each  child  amounted  to  over  five  dollars  a 
month,  and  was  met  of  course  by  the 
taxpayers.  These,  not  unnaturally,  grum- 
Uea  over  the  high  cost  of  education,  and 
were  inclined  to  seek  a  remedy  in  lower- 
ing the  salary  of  the  teacher  instead  of 
in  augmenting  the  value  of  the  school  and 
promoting  a  lander  attendance.  Had  there 
been  fifty  pupik,  the  school  would  have 
cost  no  more  and  it  would  have  demon- 
strated its  value  five  afternoons  a  week 
bv  the  throng  of  boys  and  girls  who 
clamorously  escaped  from  it. 

The  mothers  of  the  district,  however, 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  work  which 
they  had  to  do  and  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  their  children  at  home  to  assist  them. 
Moreover,  every  household  seemed  to  be 
a  nest  of  physi^  ailments.  Nobody  ever 
felt  stronpf,  apparently,  and  the  children 
were  contmuaUy  unwdl. 

The  farmers  of  this  district  were  mem- 
bers of  the  county  farm  bureau,  but  their 
wives  and  daughters  took  no  part  in  it. 


Finally,  a  group  of  husbands  who  had 
seen  sometmng  of  home  demonstration 
work  elsewhere  interested  their  wives  in 
having  an  agent  visit  their  community 
and  ^ow  them  ways  to  prepare  more 
nutritious  meals  without  increased  labor. 
The  farm  bureau,  therefore,  asked  the 
State  College  to  furnish  some  one  for 
thispurpose. 

Tne  agent  who  came  in  response  to  the 
appeal  saw  that  faulty  meal-planning  was 
the  cause,  not  only  of  excessive  labor,  but 
also  of  poor  health.  She  called  on  the 
doctor,  wno  confessed  that  lack  of  nutri- 
tion and  neglect  of  general  hygiene'  pre- 
vailed. He  said  that  even  the  chilaren' 
drank  very  little  milk,  and  that  many  of 
them  took  coffee  for  breakfast  and  little 
else  besides  hot  bread.  She  saw  the  teacher, 
who  complained  of  her  pupils'  sluggish- 
ness. They  seemed  tired  and  sleepy  even 
in  the  morning,  she  stated,  and  by  after- 
noon had  no  concentration  at  all.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  she  replied  that  she 
had  never  noticed  what  they  brought 
with  them  for  lunches,  but  guessed  it  was 
mostly  ham  sandwiches  and  pickles,  and 
perhaps  cake  or  crullers. 

Connected  with  the  churches  were  three 
women's  societies,  and  the  agent  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergymen  in  announc- 
ing and  advertising  the  meeting  among 
their  members.  One  church  ottered  its 
parlors  for  the  demonstration,  which  she 

1  gladly  accepted.  Realizing  that  she  had  a 
ong-established  inertia  to  overcome,  she 
solicited  the  use  of  two  automobiles  and. 
volunteered  to  brine  to  the  meeting  any 
women  who  would  leave  their  names  at 
the  post  office*  Nine  women  did  so. 


The  a^nt  drove  one  car  herself.  To 
collect  tke  women  at  their  homes  and 
bump  over  the  roads  which  curved  and 
dipi^  and  rippled  past  golden  fields  and 
flaming  trees  that  October  afternoon  was 
a  friendly  prelude  to  co-operation.  The 
agent,  moreover,  found  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  impressions  of  her 
women. 

She  had  hung  on  a  wall  of  the  church 
parlor  a  simple  chart  showing  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  milk  compared  with  other 
foods  and  she  had  set  up  a  small  gasoline 
stove.  First  she  asked  the  women  what 
their  difficulties  were  in  planning  and 
preparing  meals.  Out  of  their  problems 
she  spun  her  talk,  showing  what  are  the 
different  elements  which  the  body  re- 
quires, the  foods  which  must  be  combined 
in  order  to  supply  these,  the  comparative 
prices  of  them,  and  the  high  nutritive 
value  of  milk  and  its  relative  cheapness 
as  a  food,  even  at  the  prices  which  shock 
us.  Towsird  the  close  of  her  talk  she 
made  junket,  and  by  serving  it  to  her 
audience  turned  the  lesson  into  a  party. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is 
known  in  the  vocabulary  of  home  demon- 
stration work  as  a  "  project " — that  is,  an 
intensive  study  of  one  subject  In  the 
present  case  the  topic  was  milk.  The 
school  lasted  for  three  days  and  held  two 
sessions  daily.  Attendance  leaped  from 
twelve  at  the  first  meeting  to  thirty  at 
the  final  one.  It  included  demonstrations 
of  the  modification  and  pasteurization  of 
milk  for  infants ;  a  talk  upon  the  care  of 
milk  and  the  importance  of  deanliness 
and  freshness ;  one  on  the  value  of 
skimmed  milk    in   adult  diet    and  t^'^ 
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making  of  ooUaee  cheese  and  ita  use  in 
soups,  gravies,  nllings,  and  salads.  The 
weighing  of  babies  and  children  was  under- 
taken and  results  comnared  with  stand- 
lurd  charts  and  reoordeo.  Nine  mothers 
promised  to  have  their  babies  weighed 
once  aweek,  and  the  doctor's  wife  ofitered 
to  take  chai^  of  it.  The  doctor  himself 
opened  a  free  clinic  by  Tolunteering  to 
write  milk  formulas  for  all  the  infants 
brought  to  him.  Eleven  mothers  prmnised 
to  feed  theb  chfldren  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day,  at  least  until  the  next  weighing,  to 
deaxy  ihem  ooff ee  and  tea,  and  to  serve 
fruit  and  cereals  or  e^  for  breakfast. 
The  ladies  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
next  church  social  voted  to  give  aoottage- 
cheese  supper,  and  with  the  help  of  Uie 
agent  prepared  a  menu. 

When  the  agent  left  the  community, 
she  had  not  m^«ly  tcmght  a  project,  but 
had  brought  forward  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  continuation  of  her  work  women 
with  ability  for  leadership,  women  who 
heretofore  had  not  known  tibeir  talent  nor 
made  it  valuable  to  their  neighbors. 

One  thing,  however,  which  she  wanted 
to  do  she  hM  found  impracticable  during 
that  visit.  This  was  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  serving  each  day  in  school  of  one  hot 
milk  dish  to  add  cheer  and  nutriment  to 
the  oold  box  lunches.  The  teadier  felt 
that  this  would  add  to  her  burdens,  and 
that  her  function  was  to  hear  lessons,  not 
to  feed  her  pupils.  She  was  upheld  by  the 
apathy  of  the  school  board,  which  as  an 
incentive  to  mental  enen^y  would  have 
preferred  the  birch  rod  to  hot  soup.  Even 
the  mothers  maintained  that  school  should 
not  be  made  a  kitchen,  and  when  the 
agent  reminded  them  tluit  the  people  at 
home  ate  their  heartiest  meal  at  the  hour 
when  the  children  ate  meagerly  out  of 
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their  boxes  the  parents  eomfMromised  on 
the  preparation  of  better  box€»,  planned 
according  to  written  instructions  of  the 

rit's,  but  stubbornly  declined  to  have 
labors  of  the  kitchen  performed  in  an 
institute  of  learning. 

Three  months  later  this  afi;ent  returned 
to  the  community.  The  local  leaders 
whom  she  had  aroused  were  carrying  on 
successfully  the  measures  which  she  had 
initiated.  There  was  a  marked  subsidence 
of  colic,  and  many  mothers  and  babies 
were  sleeping  the  night  throueh.  Some 
remarkable  results  of  milk-driiddng  were 
shown  by  the  weight  chart,  the  most 
striking  of  which  was  the  case  of  a  boy 
seven  years  old  who  gained  three  pounds 
during  the  first  month  that  he  durank  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day,  two  pounds  the  sec- 
ond month,  and  lost  a  pound  the  third 
month,  when  he  no  longer  had  milk. 

The  teacher  candimy  expressed  her 
surprise  at  an  improvement  m  the  alert* 
ness  and  concentration  of  her  children. 
Average  attendance  had  increased  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pupils.  Housewives  were 
pleased  with  the  economies  in  tneat  which 
the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  had  made  pos- 
sible, and  farmers  were  eratified  because 
their  surplus  of  skim  mim  left  after  the 
stock  was  fed  had  been  proved  an  excel- 
lent human  food  and  worth  salvage  from 
the  drain-pipes,  where  formerly  it  had 
been  poured. 

Availing  herself  of  the  universal  satis- 
&ction  wUch  prevailed,  the  agent  ^ve  a 
demonstration  in  the  schodhouse  of  ways 
to  prepare  cream  soups,  creamed  v^;e- 
tables,  and  cocoa,  su^esting  again  that 
the  pupils  would  be  t^efited  by  the  hot 
dish.  One  mother  offered  to  furnish  the 
milk  for  a  week  if  her  daughter  were 
])ermitted  to  prepare  and  serve  the  food 


during  that  time.  The  idea  that  to  cook 
and  serve  was  an  honor  stirred  the  other 
mothers,  all  of  whom  suddenly  desired 
.  the  privil^e  for  their  children.  One  of 
them  offered  the  loan  of  a  stove  if  her 
daughter  could  cook  the  next  week.  Even 
the  washing  of  dishes  was  exalted  into  a 
knightlv  privil^^  one  mother  offering 
two  dish  towels  S  her  son  might  perform 
this  useful  service.  Gradually,  saucepan, 

i)lates,  cups,  and  spoons  were  donated  or 
ent,  and  finally  the  teacher,  swept  from 
her  moorings  by  the  high  tide  of  enthusi- 
asm, was  seen  by  the  agent  frantically 
waving  her  hand  as  if  she  were  herself  a 
pupil  seeking  to  interrupt  the  august 
progress  of  a  recitation.  Being  ctdled 
upon  to  speak,  she  offered  the  gift  dE  a 
double  bouer.  The  agent  knew  at  that 
moment  that  her  watched  pot  had  boiled ! 
The  results  of  this  specific  experiment 
are  still  coming  in  each  month  with  the 
reports  of  the  agent.  They  have  been  so 
satis&ustory  to  parents,  teacher,  and  pupils 
that  there  is  no  talk  of  discontinuing  the 
''  EatrMilk  Campaign  "  or  the  hot  school 
lunch,  which  has  been  made  self-support- 
ing by  the  chare^  of  three  cents  a  dish. 
The  mental  work  and  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  have  impreved  asa  result  of  a  more 
sufficient  diet,  and  average  attendance 
has  increased  to  twenty,  xhe  children 
are  showing  an  interest  in  good  house- 
keeping and  in  health  laws,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  new  realization  that  educar 
tion  and  schools  are  linked  to  life.  Wo- 
men who  a  few  months  ago  labored  cheer- 
lessly, because  they  had  only  a  limited 
conception  of  what  a  woman's  work  may 
produce  in  the  way  of  health  and  the 
power  of  usefulness,  now  have  a  reepect 
for  their  duties  because  they  see  their 
significance. 


THE  QUESTION   OF  FIUME 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


THE  Bay  of  Fiume  looks  like  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  In  ^lace  of  the  island  of 
Capri  you  nave  the  island  of  Cherso;  in 
place  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Italian  hills 
you  have  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the 
Istrian  Mountains. 

The  city  of  Fiume  looks  like  a  piece  of 
Prague  or  Budapest — that  is  to  say,  it 
looks  like  a  Slav  or  Hungarian  city 
rather  than  like  an  Italian  one.  The  Hun- 
garians (in  power  here  since  last  Novem- 
ber) were  jealous  of  Italian  influence  and 
took  good  care  that  building-permits 
should  be  granted  only  where  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  new  structures  was  less 
Italian  than  had  been  that  of  the  old. 

THE    CROATS 

I  am  staying  with  a  Slav  family  in 
Fiume.  I  could  not  get  a  room  in  any 
hotel ;  I  went  to  them  all.  At  the  last 
one  the  manager  kindly  tried  to  obtain 
lodging  for  me  in  a  private  house,  and, 
after  some  vain  attempts,  Anally  secured 
me  a  place  with  this  Oroat  family.  They 


have  given  me  much  information  con- 
cerning the  general  Slav  side  of  the  situ- 
ation nere  and  the  attitude  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  Slav  race,  the 
Croats,  in  particular. 

When  my  landlady  heard  that  I  was 
an  American,  she  grasped  my  hands  and 
said:  ^^The  Americans  are  our  friends. 
Welcome  to  you  1"  Then  she  proceeded : 
^^  You  will  see  some  things  here  that  you 
may  not  imderstand.  lor  instance,  all 
Fiume  is  beflagged.  Every  house  flies 
the  Italian  colors.  You  doubtless  assume 
that  every  one  here  wants  Italy  to  rule 
over  us.  But  it  is  not  so.  You  do  not 
realize  that  the  Italian  authorities  have 
forced  the  Croats  to  fly  Italian  colors — 
why,  even  our  big  Croatian  banks  and 
steamship  agencies  were  overawed.  In 
this,  way  the  true  number  of  Slavs,  whether 
Croats  or  Slovenes,  in  the  population  is 
not  evident.  It  is  far  larger  than  the 
Italians  will  admit.  They  have  done 
everything  possible  to  make  their  propor- 
tion of  Fiume  and  Istria  as  to  population 


appear  larger ;  for  example,  Slovenes  and 
Croats  have  been  deported  on  various 
pretexts,  particularly  sanitary  pretexts. 
Then  you  nave  read  in  the  Italian  news- 
papers that  there  were  many  thousands 
in  the  pro-Italy  procession  two  days  ago. 
You  probably  thought  them  all  men,  and 
so  doubtless  did  the  simple  Italian  people 
in  reading  their  papers.  Yet  half  of  uns 
procession  was  made  up  of  women  and 
children — it  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
children,  as  the  Itelians  control  the 
schools.  But  that  is  not  alL  Last  winter, 
when  we  were  starving,  the  Italians  re- 
fused us  food  unless  we  would  swear 
alleo^iance  to  Italy.  We  finally  got  some 
food  from  the  French.  Why,  the  Italians 
have  even  invaded  the  proper  order  of 
churoh  services.  Nor  wUl  they  tell  the 
truth  about  us  in  their  newspapers  over 
on  the  mainland.  Time  after  time  an 
Italian  kills  or  outrages  or  maltreats  a 
Croat.  A  week  goes  by.  You  find  the 
occurrence  reported  in  ike  Italian  paper 
with  the  names  reversed ;  it  is  always  the 
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CC]  iUfffs  &  Ewf Of 


Paul  Thompcon 


MRS.  ALBERT  G.^JKAD  WITH  HER  BABT  MRS.  HARRT  HAWKER  WITH  HER  BABY 

Laeiit.-Coniinaiider  Read  and  Bfr.Banrtttr,  as  they  set  oat  on  their  ventures  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  air,  had  no  greater  need  of  £sith  and  coomge  than  these  two 

WIVES  OF  HBROKS  SHARB  THBIR  HEROISM 


40  fRM  ItliMUabii^  Mirv 


THE  COMMANDER  AND  CREW  OF  THE  FIRST  AIRPLANE  THAT  CROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC,  THE  NC-4    '^f^t/**'  f  '  ^  'T 


Ijmfi  to  tight :  Lientenant-Commander  A.  C.  Read  ;  Lieatenaot  E.  F.  Stone*  pilot ;  Lieutenant  Walker  Hinton,  pilot ;  Ensign  Charles  Rodd,  radio  operator ;  cmVf 
*     machinist's  oiate  £.  S.  Rhodes  (who  went  only  as  far  as  the  Azores) ;  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Breese,  engineer 


<C)  Westen  Newspttper  Union 

CALLDrO  FOB  BOOKS  FOB  OUB  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILOBS 

This  pynmid  of  bodu,  nnmberins  abont  100,000,  has  been  built  in  front 

of  tiie  Pnblie  Libcaij  in  New  Toik  City  from  books  given  for  oor  men 

abroad  and  in  bospsfcals  at  home 


GiUiuns  Senrtce 

WHERE  BOOKS  ABE  NEEDED  AND  APPRECUTED 

Onr  men  abroad  need  books  more  than  ever,  now  that  the  strain  of  6s:htinff  has 

pTen  way  to  **  watehfol  wattingr  *'  for  peaoe.  The  piotore  shows  how  the  men  anjoy 

the  Ubmry  facilities  that  axe  offered  in  a  town  on  the  ooast  of  Fnmoe 


THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  HAS  A  BIQGSR  TASK  THAN  EVER 


(C)  PrcM  UlustntiBg  Scnrloe 

,         CELEBRATING  GAUTAMA'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  JAPAN 
One  of  the  many  beautiful  outdoor  oelebrations  that  are  charaeteristio  of 
Japan  is  ilhistrated  in  the  picture.  Gautama's  birthday  (April  8)  is  cele- 
brated with  processions  in  which  children  and  flowers  have  coospionous  parts 


Underwuxl  &  Underwood 

THE  "GOD  OF  ANGER"  IN  THE  AFFLICTED  ISLAND  OF  JAVA 

According  to  the  reputed  belief  of  certain  Javanese,  this  God  of  Anger  beats  widt 

his  mighty  dub  those  who  stir  him  to  wrath.  The  fearful  natuial  oooTulnaas  prera- 

lent  on  the  island  may  have  giren  rise  to  a  belief  in  such  a  deity 
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ADMIRAI*  KOLCHAK,  HEAD  OF  THE  ALXrRU8SIAN  GOVBRNMSNT 

AT  OMSK 
The  SDOoeai  of  Admiral  Kolehak  in  ofreroaiiiiiig  tiie  foroes  of  tlie  BoMieTik 
I  and  may  aoaa  lead  to  the  formal  leoQgnitkm  at  his 
Government  hy  the  Alliei 


Coitnl  New*  Scrrtcc 

SERGEANT  ALVIN  C.  YORK,  WHO  WITH  SEVEN 

OOMPANIONS  CAPTURED  i;S2  HUNS 

Seigeant  York,  who  is  an  eider  of  a  ehnroh  in  his  hometown  inTennevee, 

ittcendy  ratnmed  from  France,  where  as  leader  he  cacried  oat  one  of  the 

mtM  wmarJmhlB  eoqilQits  of  the  wBr-Hhe  oaptore  of  132  German  soldiers 


CHAPLAIN  CHIDWICK  SPEAKING  AT  A  GREAT  FIELD  MASS  IN  BROOKLYN 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  NATION'S  DEAD 

The  Rot.  John  P.  S.  Chidwiok  is  known  and  revered  by  hosts  of  Americans  as  the  ohaphdn  ol 

the  tU-lBted  Maine,  sank  in  HaTana  Harbor  twenty-odd  years  ago.  He  has  been  President  of 

St.  Joseph*s  Seminary  since  1909 


(C)  HMTk  &  Ewlaff 


MRS.  MEDILL   MoCORMICK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  A 

CONFERENCE  OF  REPUBUCAN  WOMEN 

Mrs.  MoCormiok  is  a  dangfater  of  the  late  Senator  fianna,  of  Ohio. 

She  was  ohaimian  of  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  called 

by  the  Repoblican  Wonien*s  National  ExecntiTe  Committee 
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11  June 


Croat  who  has  killed  the  Italian.  We 
helieve  that  our  Trumbich  has  told  your 
Wilson  about  these  things  and  that  the 
Signore  Presidente  sympathizes  with  the 
under  dog." 

**  Certainly  he  does,"  I  answered.  "  So 
do  we  all."  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  Croatian  plea  of  oppression — so 
appealing — would  be  far  more  so  if  all 
Croats  were,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  as  attractive  as  is  my  landlady. 

Slav  opposition  to  Italian  aims  is  even 
more  economic  than  politicaL  While 
some  Slavs  concede  that  the  city  of 
Fiume,  taken  by  itself,  might  Ic^^cally 
be  under  Italian  political  control  they 
contend  that  you  cannot  separate  a  city 
from  its  hinterland ;  and  in  tnis  case,  that 
hinterland,  pure  Slav  in  population,  sur- 
rounds the  city.  Of  course  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hinterland  want  to  control  Fiume. 
They  come  sharply  against  the  boundary 
of  the  city  proper,  i  am  living  on  that 
boundary — that  is  to  say,  on  a  boulevard 
at  the  city's  extreme  southern  limit, 
bounded  by  a  river,  along  which  runs  our 
boulevard.  Across  the  river  lies  the 
suburb  of  Susak  (Italian,  Sussak).  The 
Croats  pronounce  it  Shooshak.  The  Ital* 
iatis  were  much  perturbed  when  they 
h^ard  that  the  head  of  the  American  con- 
tingent was  living  in  aboardine-house  in 
the  exclusively  Croat  suburb  of  Susak. 

Fiume  is  the  port  for  northern  Croatia 
and  much  of  Slovenia,  still  &rther  north, 
but  specially  for  their  former  sovereigns, 
Hungary  and  Austria  respectively.  Fiume 
is  entir^y  developed  as  a  harbor.  Prac- 
tically as  good  Croatian  harbors.  Bee- 
cari  and  S^na,  exist  fardier  south. 
Hence  some  Croats  have  proposed  that, 
if  the  Peace  Conference  did  assign  Fiume 
to  Italy,  it  should  not  do  so  until  Italy 
agreed  to  give  e^ual  eoonomic  rights  at 
Fiume  to  Croatia  for,  say,  ten  years, 
when  one  of  the  other  harbors  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  developed. 

Jugoslavia  should  consist  of  Slovenia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
Montenegro,  and  above  all  Serbia.  Some 
of  these  states  are  most  directlv  served  by 
Dalmatian,  Montenegrin,  and  Albanian 
harbors. 

But  the  Oovemment  of  Jugoslavia  is 
unfortunately  as  yet  only  a  government 
on  paper.  Serbia — as  if  she  were  the 
Prussia  of  the  combination — insists  that 
Jiigoslavia  shall  be  apparently  a  Greater 
Serbia  under  her  royal  house,  instead  of 
a  confederation  under  nobody's  royal 
house — ^the  only  form  of  government  to 
which  many  Montenegrins  and  many 
Croats  will  submit  Every  one,  tibe  Itat 
ians  included,  wishes  Jugoslavia  weJl,  and 
hopes  that  a  new  state,  Uke  Switzerland, 
may  emerge.  There  can  be  no  such  assur- 
ance for  its  creation  and  continuance,  how- 
ever,as  exists  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Croatian  commerce  consists  mostly  in 
the  exportation  of  timber;  Croatia  is 
rich  in  it.  But  this  trade,  the  Italians 
assert,  amounts  to  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  principal  use  of  Fiume 
is  in  the  transit  of  goods  to  and  from 
Central  Europe.  It  thus  occupies  a  dis- 
tinctly international  position.    Recogniz- 


ing this,  some  of  the  more  broad-minded 
Croats  would  agree  not  to  demand  the 
port  purely  for  themselves,  but  simply 
that  it  be  made  a  free  port  under  Allied 
control.  Or,  if  not  that,  then  a  modus 
Vivendi  should  be  reached  with  Italy  as 
above  indicated. 

THE  riALIANS 

So  much  for  the  Slav.  Now  for  the 
Italian.  You  journey  from  Venice  to 
Trieste  through  villages  ruined  by  the 
war,  some  of  them  indeed  entirely  shot 
away.  You  see  immense  heaps  of  rusty 
barbed  wire.  Along  the  Piave,  Taglia- 
mento,  and  Isonzo  Rivers,  which  you 
cross,  are  hundreds  of  graveyards.  Here 
it  was  where  Italy  lost  half  a  million  men, 
killed  in  defending  humanity  and  decency 
and  in  r^uning  the  lands  which  should 
be  hers.  Tbib  snowy  Alps  to  the  north  are 
now  Italy's  frontiers,  ohe  has  redeemed 
the  province  of  Trent,  where  nine  out  of 
every  ten  men  have  always  been  Italian. 
She  has  redeemed  the  Italian-looking  and 
Italian-speaking  city  of  Trieste.  Sm  has 
gained  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Gorizia  and  Istria,  where  Italian  influ- 
ence is  predominant.  One  might  think 
that  this  would  satisfy  her.  But  no,  she 
wants  to  unite  all  her  children  under  one 
roof. 

Hence  she  wants  the  city  of  Fiume,  of 
whose  60,000  population,  so  a  Fiuman 
municipal  official  told  me,  two-thirds  are 
Italian,  a  sixth  Slav,  and  the  remaining 
sixth  mixed.  To  confirm  this  preponder- 
ance, I  walked  everywhere  in  the  city 
yesterday,  specially  in  the  sparsely  setded 
quarters,  where  at  least  the  little  children 
would  not  be  withheld  from  speaking 
their  mother  tongue.  Yet  ever3rwhere  1 
heard  only  Italian.  I  was  well  prepared, 
therefore,  for  my  official's  conclusion: 
^  As  between  Italians  and  Croats  there  is 
no  question  as  to  where  the  city's  political 
control  should  be.  It  should  be  with  the 
Italians." 

For  three  centuries  this  official's  family 
has  been  mrominent  in  Fiume.  He  con- 
tinued :  "Would  that  President  Wilson 
could  have  visited  flume  before  he  de- 
cided against  Italy  I  He  would  have  seen 
that  if  a  vQtewere  to  be  taken  here  under 
his  exclusive  direction — and  I  wish  it 
might  ^  be — the  result  would  be  over- 
whelmingly for  union  with  Italy.  He 
would  also  see  that  Fiume  is  not  the  only 
Slav  outlet  in  these  parts,  as  he  seems  to 
think.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Croa- 
tian ports  south  of  us  should  not  be  de- 
veloped; moreover,  the  Italians  would 
doubtless  grant  compensating  privileges 
to  the  Slavs  of  whatever  nationality  dur- 
ing the  time  of  development." 

He  added :  "  Speaking  of  Slavs,  you 
Americans  often  make  the  mistake  of 
saying  *Slav'  when  you  mean  only 
Croat,  Slovene,  or  Serb.  Now  our  feeling 
in  Fiume  (and  we  sent  many  a  man  to 
aid  the  Entente)  towards  our  allies  in 
the  war — the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins — 
is  perfectly  friendly.  But  our  feding  is 
of  course  the  same  as  Italy's  towards  her 
Slav  enemies — the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and 
Bosnians — who  fought  fiercely  and  bar- 


barously ac^ainst  Italy  to  the  veiy  last 
moment  of  the  war.  That  feelmg  k 
naturally  resentful  and  unfriendly.  How 
would  you  like  it,  Signore,  if  your  enemies, 
the  Germans,  after  their  atrocities  with 
regard  to  the  Lusitania  and  other  boate, 
asked  you  to  give  them  a  port  in 
America?" 

Only  comparatively  recently  have  the 
Italians  realized  that,  economically,  the 
possession  of  Fiume  by  any  one  other  than 
diemselves  might  endanger  the  commer- 
cial existence  of  Trieste  itself.  Won  by 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Slavs,  were  they  in  control,  or  from  tlie 
certain  advantages  to  be  obtained  were 
Fiume  a  free  port,  the  great  Croatian 
banks  and  transportation  agencies  at 
Trieste  would  move  to  Fiume.  (And  the 
American  gains  a  new  opinion  of  Croa- 
tian power  when  he  sees  the  number  and 
size  of  its  financial  and  commercial  insti- 
tutions at  Trieste.)  This  new  economic 
view  of  Flume's  potential  importance, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Trieste,  may  possi- 
bly account  for  some  of  the  govemm^it- 
fostered,  rapid  rise  of  Fiuman  sentiment 
in  Italy,  which,  of  course,  rests  primarily 
on  a  question  of  honor  to  race  loyalty. 

When,  in  1915,  at  a  critical  moment 
for  the  Entente  forces,  Italy  entered  the 
war,  Fiume  was  hardly  mentioned  com- 
pared with  the  Trentino,  for  instance,  as 
something  to  be  redeemed.  As  soon,  how- 
ever as  the  Trentino  and  other  districts 
were  redeemed,  the  world  in  general 
learned  that  the  Entente  Allies  would 
deny  justice  to  Italy  unless  she  had  Fiume 
too.   A  street  poster  reads  as  follows : 


AUGUST  1914 

By  Italian  neutrality   Italy  saved 
France 

MAY  1916 

By  entering  the  war   Italy  saved 
Europe 

WINTER  1916 

In  Albania,  Italy  saved   the   Serb 
army 

OCTOBER  1917 

Italy  saved  herself 
SPRING  1918 

On  the  fields  of  France  Italy  stopped 

the  invader  at  Bligrny 

OCTOBER  1918 

At  y  ittorio  y  eneto  Italy  gave  the  de- 
cisive blow  to  the  Austro-Grermana 

APRIL  1919 

llie    Entente    Governments    deny 
justice  to  Italy ! 


THE    FRENCH 

Opposition  to  Italy  has  not  come  from 
the  Slav  alone.  The  other  day  at  Bcnne 
a  high  governmental  authority  gave  me  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  tne  situation. 
I  was  told  that  opposition  to  tiie  Italian 
aim  has  also  come  from  France  and 
England. 

That  from  France  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  always  been  jealous 
of  a  possible  Italian  commercial  prepon- 
derance in  the  Mediterranean.  Bat  Genoa 
went  on  gaining  over  Marseilles.  Naples 
helped.   Now  Irieste  has  come  in.  Snail 
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Fiame  be  added  too  ?  "  Not  if  those  who 
run  French  finance  can  help  it  They  will 
secretly  work  to  check  Italy,  no  matter' 
how  smooth  the  French  papers  may  be 
to  us,'*  said  my  informant,  who  then  pro- 
eoeded  to  pay  respects  to  the  British. 

THE    BRITISH 

Fiume  is  an  established  port  for  British 
lines ;  I  saw  their  offices  here  yesterday. 
Those  British  companies  want  to  keep 
this  port  free  from  the  oppressive  harbor 
reemations  and  tariffs  of  other  ports.  My 
informant,  who  is  dose  to  the  secrets  of 
the  Sonnino  Cabinet,  remarked :  ^^  In  my 
belief,  the  English  steamship  lines  have 
supplied  the  writers  for  at  least  two  of 
the  most  powerful  papers  in  Great  Britain 
with  money  enough  to  spread  abroad  Slav 

Sropaganda,  not  because  they  like  the 
lav,  save  as  he  is  more  easy-going,  but 
with  the  one  aim  of  making  Tiume  as 
undisturbed  a  source  of  British  profit  as 
possible." 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mi^ht 
appear  as  if  the  British  were  working 
with  the  Italians.  For  the  protection  of 
law  and  order  on  the  upper  Adriatic, 
menaced  by  the  Italo-Croatian  situation, 
the  Elntente  Allies  assigned  last  Novem- 
ber the|fuarding  of  the  ports  of  Cattaro 
to  the  french,  opalato  to  the  Americans, 
Pola  to  the  Italians — the  Allies  being  thus 
careful  not  to  assign  to  the  Italians  J^ume, 
the  place  of  greatest  danger ;  Fiume  was 

E'ven  to  the  English,  and  the  English 
kve  had  a  long  record  of  success  in  deal- 
ing with  such  situations.  They  have  a 
battalion  of  a  thousand  men  here.  I  hear 
the  attitude  and  service  of  those  men 
commended  by  Croats,  Italians,  and 
Americans  alike.  We  have  also  had  a 
supplementary  force  here  headed  by 
Major  Furlong.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
present  the  other  day  when,  in  the  beauti- 
ful Palazzo  Municipio,  the  city  authorities 
solemnly  prodaimed  a^ain  the  annexa- 
tion of  Fiume,  in  so  far  as  they  could 
sanction  it,  to  Italy.  General  Grazioli,  the 
ranking  official  among  the  Allies  here,  in 
bis  a^ress  of  acknowledgment,  thus 
alluded  to  the  American  official : 

Withoat  the  slightest  provocation  to 
any  one,  and  with  fu>eoIate  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  others,  I  wish  that  the 
valorous  American  official,  to  whom  I 
have  the  honor  of  offering  the  hospi- 
tality of  my  palace  and  whom  I  welcome 
here  as  a  witness  of  your  tenacious 
Italian  determination,  could  telegraph 
to  Paris  and  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  Italy  here  in  Fiume  is  only  the  pure 
and  simple  affirmation  of  an  evident 
right  entu*ely  conciliatory  with  the  rights 
and  opinions  of  other  peoples. 

That  the  English  have  permitted  the 
presence  here  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank 
than  any  of  theirs,  the  Italians  thus  being 
apparently  in  supreme  command  on  shore 
(as  the  Italian  admiral  seems  to  be  among 
the  Allied  war-vessels  at  anchor  in  the 
port),  might  indicate  that  the  British 
Government  does  not  altogether  sympa- 
thize with  the  pro-Croat  position  taken  bv 
the  newspapers  menticmed,  even  though 
it  might  not  consent  to  a  complete  Italian 
control  of  flume. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

PRESIDENT  WILSON' 

Finally,  there  is  President  Wilson.  His 
proclamations  have  cheered  the  Croats 
and  correspondingly  embittered  the  Ital- 
ians. A  great  Roman  lady  said  to  me  t^e 
other  day,  "7b  vorrei  gettarlo  dcdla  rocca 
tarpeia  "  (I  would  like  to  throw  him  oflE 
the  Tarpeian  Hock).  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  ignorant  and  simple  interpret  a 
minority  President's  personal  opinion  in 
terms  of  America  as  a  whole.  Hence  we 
have  been  advised  by  some  American 
officials  not  to  go  out  more  than  necessary, 
and,  when  we  do,  not  to  speak  English. 
I  have  heard  of  no  American  harmed, 
but  I  have  overheard  many  unpleasant  re- 
marks. Even  the  usually  courteous  Italian 
officials  were  tart  at  first  when  I  applied 
to  the  carahinieri  (the  military  police) 
at  Trieste  for  a  permit  to  visit  Fiume — 
of  all  places  I  The  officer  in  charge,  ex- 
amining my  passport,  ironically  said: 
"  Ah,  you  come  from  the  country  of  our 
friend  Wilson," butquietly added :  "Well, 
Wilson  is  not  all  America.  We  blame 
Wilson,  not  America.  His  is  simply 
the  personal  opinion  of  an  American 
unfamiliar  with  Europe  but  conscien- 
tiously trying  to  solve  the  most  delicate 
of  European  problems.  Of  course  your 
President  doubtiess  wants  to  do  justice 
all  round.  But  we  feel  that  your  people, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  accuse  us,  as  he  does, 
of  imperiidism  just  because  we  want  to 
have  an  outlying  part  of  real  Italy  in  the 
same  house  with  the  rest  of  Italy." 

On  October  18, 1918,  the  month  before 
the  armistice  came,  Andrea  Ossoinack, 
the  last  Deputy  from  Fiume  to  sit  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  at  Budapest,  re-' 
ported  to  it  the  spontaneous  decision  of 
the  people  to  belong  to. Italy.  On  Octo- 
ber §0  uie  Fiumani  repelled  the  Croatian 
attempt  to  conquer  them,  the  Croatians 
still  fighting  for  the  Central  Powers,  and 
again  procmimed  the  Fiuman  will  to  be 
annexed  to  Italy.  "Indeed,  they  have 
always  wanted  to  be  united  tothe  Ital- 
ians, '  Signer  Ossoinack  asserted.  "  To 
deny  to  iiume  this  right  is  to  violate  the 
principle  of  self-determination  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson  himself." 

Another  remarked :  "  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  your  President  came  to 
hb  decision  months  ago.  He  has  been 
cruel  to  us  in  not  msJdng  his  opinion 
known  sooner,  and  especially  after  osten- 
tatiously coming  to  Italy  as  her  friend 
and  accepting  t£e  King's  hospitality  last 
January." 

^  Another  said :  "  That  which  Germany 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  by  war  Signor 
Wilson  thinks  he  can  get  by  peace.  If 
Italy  had  bowed  to  his  word,  she  would  not 
only  have  abandoned  her  proper  right  but 
would  have  sanctioned  further  American 
interference.  We  wish  to  check  that  in- 
terference. Why  should  you  get  mixed  up 
in  our  problems,  anyway?  You  would  not 
like  us  to  impose  ourselves  in  America." 

As  to  this  particular  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  to  the  Italian  people 
was  tantamount,  they  thought,  to  oisput- 
ing  the  authority  of  their  delegates  at 
Paris.  The  net  result  at  Rome  is  the  con- 
vening of  Parliament,  which  overwhelm- 
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ingly  supports  the  Italian  delegates.  Tlie 
net  result  is  that  the  Italians,  being 
on  top  because  of  greater  niunbers  here, 
and  the  Slavs,  expecting  to  be  on  top,  not 
only  because  of  greater  numbers  in  the 
country  but  specially  because  of  the  Wil- 
son encouragement,  are  more  than  ever 
ready  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats.  Last 
night  we  had  half  an  hour  of  shooting 
right  out  in  the  street  below.  My  land- 
lady came  rushing  into  the  parlor  crying : 
"  La  guerra  e  ricominciata  !  La  guerra 
e  ricominciata  !  Tutti  in  Susak  sipian^ 
gono  "  (The  war  has  begun  again  I  The 
war  has  be|pin  again  I  All  Susak  weeps 
and  complams) — which  meant  an  Italian 
onslaught.  To-day  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  side  provoked  the  fray.  Anyway, 
the  Italians  have  increased  their  oontin- 

nt  here,  and  one  of  our  officers  from 

rieste,  who  had  just  arrived,  reports 
having  seen  Italian  guns  newly  mounted 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fiume. 

Fiume  has  long  resisted  Croatian  ag- 
gression. In  1776  we  Americans  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  struggled  for  inde- 
pendence. The  Fiumani  did  too.  In  that 
year  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria assigned  Fiume  to  Croatia — ^just  as 
President  Wilson  would  do  to-day.  After 
three  years  of  resistance,  the  Fiumans 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Empress  re- 
uniting them  to  Hungary,  but  according 
them  full  autonomy.  A  century  later 
Croatian  domination  was  again  imposed 
and  thrown  off.  A  Fiuman  dBeial  showed 
me  a  Hungarian  banknote  and  said : "  See 
the  Hungarian  crown.  It  is  supported  by 
various  coats  of  arms,  and  one  of  them  is 
that  of  Fiume.  Hungary  thus  saw  the 
need  of  Tecogniiing  our  independent 
spirit."  I  replied  tlmt  Fiume  impressed 
me  as  having  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Italian  cities,  and 
asked,  "  Why  not  make  it  an  independ- 
ent republic  under  Italian  influence,  like 
San  Marino?"  "Ah,  that  would  be  the 
ideal  solution,"  he  answered.  ^Unarepub- 
hlicafiumana — a  Fiuman  republia" 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  a  Scotchman,  has 
lived  sixteen  years  in  Trieste.  He  is  the 
director  of  the  Jutificio  Triestino,  a  g^reat 
jute  factory.  He  speaks  from  an  intimate 
experience  of  the  needs  of  the  various 
people  using  Adriatic  ports.  He  thinks 
that  the  oidy  solution  for  the  peace  of 
the  whole  region  lies  in  giving  Italy 
political  control  of  the  city  proper  of 
Fiume,  and  in  making  its  port  free,  like 
Hamburg,  with  advantages  to  all  alike. 
This,  I  find,  is  also  the  general  opinion 
among  other  foreign  observers  who  enjoy 
any  detached  point  of  view  from  which 
they  can  see  the  whole  situation. 

The  main  thing  is  to  do  justice  and 
to  avoid  another  war.  To  do  justice 
the  Peace  Conference  must  assure  entire 
economic  freedom  to  the  new  and  untried 
Jugoslavia.  To  avoid  another  war  it  must 
not  create  any  more  Italia  Irredenta.  It 
can  do  both.  Will  it? 

More  than  this,  Fiume  forms  the  first 
incident  to  prove  whether  a  Society  of 
Nati<ms  can  be  a  going  concern  or  not. 
Most  of  us  are  sure  that/it|Casi^be|/^ 

Fiimie.  April  28.  1919.    ^'^^^-^^--^  *^^ 
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ALL  sorts  of  vacations  a:^  good,  but  the  vacation  that 
has  an  avocation  atta<^hed  to  it  is  peculiarly  delightful. 
There  is  a  zest  to  such  a  vacation  that  unalloyed  loafing 
fails  to  give.  And  of  all  the  avocations,  that  oi  the  devotee 
of  the  camera  is  perhaps  the  most  alluring.  If  he  doesn^t 
take  it  too  seriously,  it  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement 
The  puzzles  as  to  light  and  shade,  proper  exposure,  focus- 
ing, etc.,  give  him  untiring  themes  for  thinking  and  talking 
about.  Getting  "  natives  *'  to  pose  for  him,  or  taking  them 
unawares,  gives  him  a  chance  to  make  acquaintance  with 
their  peculiarities  which  he  would  otherwise  never  have. 
And  if  he  pursues  the  hobby  long  enough,  he  may  even 
learn  something  about  Art — at  any  rate,  he  may  learn  to 
look  at  pictures  with  a  new  interest.  Inspecting  art  gal- 
leries is  sure  to  take  up  considerable  of  one's  time  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  if  one  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
them  with  an  ar^loving  wife.  So  that  an3rthing  that  helps 
to  an  appreciation  of  pictures  is  a  gain.  Even  if  the  camera 
devotee  always  remains  a  mere  snap-shotter,  his  prints  will 
invariably  bring  vividly  before  him  in  after  years  the  scenes 
of  hb  outing  trips.  The  cost — well,  it  will  probably  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  cigars  or  cigarettes  that  the 
average  man  bums  up  with  complete  nonchalance.  If,  how- 
ever, he  develops  into  a  "  camera  bug,"  the  devotee  may 
amuse  bimsdf  by  spending  an3rthing  within  reason,  or  out 
of  it,  on  boxes,  lenses,  enlarging  apparatus,  and  equipment 
generally. 

I  started  my  vacation^  with  a  camera  back  in  the  days 
when  that  seductive  announcement  first  began  to  appear — 
"  You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest."  I  bought  a  five- 
dollar  camera  that  carried  a  roll  of  film,  a  dozen  exposures 
in  all,  of  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  This  I  took  with 
me  on  a  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth. 
This  trip  was  something  of  a  novelty  then,  and  there  were 
two  great  steamers  that  made  it,  carrying  passenger  traffic 
exclusively^— the  Northwest  and  the  Northland.  I  took  a 
lot  of  snaps  of  these  ships  and  of  the  whalebacks  and  other 
strange  craft  that  were  encountered,  the  big  docks  at  the 
Soo,  etc.  Some  of  these  little  photographs  were  accepted 
with  an  article  that  I  wrote  about  the  trip  for  a  magazine — 
and  I  was  fairly  started  on  the  picture-making  road. 

I  have  always  carried  a  camera  of  some  kind  with  me 
since  that  time.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  one  of  the  cheapest 
sort,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  expensive  reflex  variety ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  photographs  of  the  cheap 
camera  are  likely  to  turn  out  about  as  well  as  those  made 
with  the  costly  instrument.  1  refer,  of  course,  to  those  de- 
picting outdoor  scenes.  For  indoor  use  a  more  elaborate 
apparatus  is  needed  for  serious  work.  With  a  three-dollar 
camera  I  once  made  a  lucky  snap  that  was  valued  so  highly 
by  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  pictorial  photogra- 
phers that  he  offered  to  exchange  any  one  of  his  best  prints 


for  a  copy  of  it,  and  then  honored  it  by  giving  it  a  promi- 
nent place  in  his  showcase.  And  I  have  made  scores  of 
photographs  with  the  same  camera  that  were  "  punk  " — 
just  as  I  have  done  with  the  high-priced  reflex.  For  I' be- 
lieve that  nobody  can  tell  exactly  what  he  has  ^^  got  **  when 
he  uses  his  camera,  of  whatever  price,  until  his  exposure 
has  stood  the  test  of  developing  and  printing.  One  of  the 
pioneers  of  pictorial  photography  in  this  country — a  woman 
— once  remarked  to  me,  **  If  I  get  one  '  picture '  out  of  a 
dozen  exposures,  I  count  myself  lucky." 

Of  course  experience  helps  a  lot  in  this  as  in  everything 
else,  but  there  are  «o  many  factors  in  the  making  of  a  good 
photographic  picture,  of  which  the  camera  is  only  one,  that 
the  result  of  an  exposure  can  never  be  predicted  with  cer- 
tainty. "  What  a  fine  lens  you  must  have !"  is  recognized  by 
good  camerists  as  a  remark  derogatory  to  their  skill.  It  is  not 
the  lens,  any  more  than  it  is  a  paint^pot,  that  produces  a 
picture.  A  skilled  plu>tographer  can,  indeed,  produce  a 
charming  picture  without  any  lens  whatever — using  a  pin- 
hole in  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  reflect  the  image  on  his  plate. 

Of  course  I  am  not  decrying  the  use  of  the  large,  expen- 
sive camera  with  a  high-priced  anastigmatic  lens — it  is  aU 
right  in  its  place  and  in  the  right  hands.  But  for  a  vaca- 
tion one  ought  not  to  be  a  pack-horse  for  carr3ring  photo- 
graphic equipment.  So,  I  say,  take  with  you  a  small  camera 
using  films,  which  you  can  expose  freely  without  depleting 
your  pocketbook  too  much,  and  then,  if  you  get  some 
^*'  pictures,"  you  can  easily  make  enlargements  from  these 
small  films  that  will  bring  them  up  to  a  respectable  size. 
Use  these  films  freely,  study  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
see  a  good  photographic  exhibition  occasionally  to  keep 
yourself  from  getting  too  greatly  elated  at  your  successes, 
read  a  good  book  on  composition  now  and  then,  and  your 
vacations  with  a  camera  will  show  photographic  results  that 
will  give  you  genuine  pleasure  and  make  your  friends  keen 
for  souvenirs  of  your  skill. 

The  four  years  of  war  are  over,  and  the  camera-user  will 
soon  again  be  welcome  in  Europe.  That  is  the  land  of 
picturesque  castles,  bridges,  towers,  fountains,  and  monu- 
ments, all  waiting  to  be  made  into  pictures  by  the  Ameri- 
can tourist.  It  is  also  the  land  of  varied  and  pictorial 
costumes,  worn  by  people  who  are  usually  well  disposed 
toward  the  kodak  carrier.  I  remember  a  kindly  French 
priest,  who,  when  he  saw  me  trying  to  take  a  hurried  snap- 
shot of  him,  stopped  and  offered  to  pose  for  me  at  my 
leisure.  One  has  many  such  joyous  memories.  But  we  have 
no  need  to  travel  abroad  for  good  subjects  for  camera 
work.  "  The  angel  sought  so  far  away  is  waiting  at  year 
door."  Childhood  is  everywhere,  waiting  for  a  picture.  So 
are  summer  girls.  And  America's  scenery — ought  we  not 
to  have  a  new  '^  Picturesque  America  "  made  up  of  photo- 
graphs ?  Why  not  begin  one  for  yourself^-^  ^ 
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VACATIONS      WITH      A     CAMERA 


A  COOL  DRINK  FROM  A  PUBLIC  FOUNTAIN  IN  VENICE 

Blade  with  a  Graflex  4  xTi  camera,  filni,  1-40  second  expoaure,  enlarfi^ed  with  Ooerz  lenn  ;  printed  on  Japan  tissue  paper 
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VACATIONS     WITH     A     CAMERA 


THE  SWANS— ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  snapflliot  with  a  Brownie  3ii  x  4>i  film  camera,  1-25  second  exposure ;  enlarged  with- soft  focns  lens 


MOUNT  PILATUS— LAKE  LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND 

Made  with  a  folding  kodak.  4x5,  film,  1-25  aecond  exposare ;  enlarged  with  soft  focus  le«i  -\(t1  p 


VACATIONS     WITH     A     CAMERA 


A  SUMMER  GIRL 

Oatdoor  portrait  made  with  a  Graflex  4x5  camera,  1-25  seoond  exposure ;  enlarsred  with  soft  focus  lens  ;  printed  on  Japan  tissue  paper 
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TWO  SCENES  IN 


VACATIONS     WITH     A     CAMERA 


WASHINGTON  BRIDGE 
Made  ^th  an  8  z  10  view  camera,  soft  focus  lens ;  printed  on  platinum  paper 
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HEW  TOBK  CITY 


THE   STARWARD   TRAIL 


BY   DANIEL   HENDERSON 


**  Tennyson's  dream  of  an  aerial  fleet — 
Pooh  !  An  idle  bard's  conceit!" 

Thus  we  mocked  the  pioneers 
Plotting  highways  to  the  spheres ! 

Thus  we  clung  to  humdrum  things 

And  scorned  their  lore  of  winds  and  wings  I 

Foolish  it  seemed  to  us  to  mark 
The  sudden  rise  of  the  meadow-lark  I 

How  coidd  mankind  hope  to  follow 

The  falcon's  swoop,  the  flight  of  a  swallow  ? 

While  we  grumbled,  while  we  scoffed, 
Still,  thaak  God,  they  looked  aloft! 

Yet — the  Dreamer 
Up,  and  follow  his 


Seaward,  where  a  gray  gull  clove 
Mists  that  curtain^  cape  and  cove, 

They  saw  a  new  Columbus  dare 
Illimitable  seas  of  air ! 

The  eagle  breasting  the  coastwise  gale 
Marked  for  them  the  way  of  the  mail. 

And  where  snow-fleeing  bird  tribes  went 
To  find  a  tropic  continent. 

They  saw  ethereal  roads  astir 
With  many  a  human  voyager  I 

"  Cling  to  the  old  and  flout  the  new!** 
Age  through  age,  the  law  holds  true, 


again  has  won ! 
path  to  the  sun ! 


A  DAY  WITH  A  NATURE  GUIDE 


ONE  morning  six  variously  attired 
people,  four  gentlemen  and  two 
ladies,  started  from  a  hotel  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  with  a  Nature 
Guide.  An  automobile  whirled  them  to  the 
end  of  the  road  far  up  the  mountain-side, 
where  they  continued  afoot.  They  were 
bound  for  one  of  the  "eternal"  snow- 
drifts on  the  Continental  Divide. 

The  essence  of  Nature  Guiding  is  to 
travel  gracefully  rather  than  to  arrive. 
This  Guide  tactfully  put  two  or  three  at 
ease  by  convincing  them  that  in  the  United 
States  the  belief  in  ferocious  animals  is  a 
superstition.  "And  no  one,"  he  con- 
tinued, "in  this  locality  has  ever  been 
attacked  by  a  wild  animal."   The  day  was 

Serf ect,  but  so  interestingly  did  the  Guide 
escribe  experiences  in  storms  that  every 
one  hoped  to  be  Bain-in-the-Face  before 
evening. 

The  Guide  was  jollied  for  being  silent. 
The  party  asked  for  rubber-neck  specialties 
and  demanded  where  their  megaphone  art- 
ist was.  They  were  dimbinffin  a  V-shaped 
canyon,  traveling  west.  Presently  the 
Guide  pointed  out  that  the  right,  or  north 
wall,  rises  steeply  in  the  sun  and  is  covered 
with  a  scattered  growth  of  stocky,  long- 
armed  pines.  The  left,  or  south  wall, 
which  faces  north,  has  a  crowded  growth 
of  short-armed,  tall  spruces.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canyon  between  these  closely 
approaching,  uiilike  forests  is  a  lively 
stream  with  a  few  accompanying  firs, 
willows,  and  flowers. 

Each  member  of  the  party  remembered 
something  of  plant  distribution,  and  each 
contributed  something  to  the  discussion 
concerning  plant  zones,  slope  exposures, 
temperature,  and  moisture — the  determin- 
ism of  ecological  influences.  When  the 
scraps  of  information  ceased,  the  Guide 
add^  that  each  canyon  wall  also  had  its 
special  kinds  of  insect  and  mammal  life. 
The  Nature  Guide  is  at  his  best  when 
he  discusses  facts  so  that  they  appeal  to 


BY   ENOS   A.   MILLS 

the  imagination  and  to  the  reason,  gives 
flesh  and  blood  to  cold  facts,  makes  life 
stories  of  inanimate  objects.  He  deals 
with  principles  rather  than  isolated  in- 
formation, gives  biographies  rather  than 
classifications.  People  are  out  for  recrea- 
tion and  need  restful,  intellectual  visions, 
and  not  dull,  dry  facts,  rules,  and  manuals. 
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UISS  ESTHER    A.  BURNELL,  THE  FIRST  NATURE 
GUIDE  LICENSED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Many  nature  g^uides  are  women 

What  the  Guide  said  was  essentially 
Nature  literature  rather  than  encyclo- 
paedia natural  history. 

This  party  being  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  life  and  in  erosion,  the  Guide 
made  these  the  features  of  the  day's  ex- 
cursion. In  a  mountain  region  life  zones 
are  seen  side  by  side  ;  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  earth's  surface  by  many  forces 
stands  out  unmistakably,  and  two  or  three 
types  of  erosion  may,  in  places,  be  seen 
from  one  view-point. 

All  that  the  Guide  said  concerning 


erosion  could  be  set  down  under  the 
heading  "  The  Biography  of  a  Canycm." 
In  this  the  various  forces  of  erosion — run- 
ning water,  frost,  ice,  and  acid — each  at 
work  in  its  respective  place  with  distinct- 
ive tools,  were  prying,  wedging,  catting 
the  canyon  wider  and  deeper.  Roots 
wedged  the  rocks  and  dissolved  them  with 
acids.  But  at  the  same  time  they  helped 
also  to  resist  these  tireless  forces,  placing 
a  binding,  holding  network  of  fibers. 
Gravity  handled  Sie  transportation  of 
dislodged  material. 

E^h  species  of  plant  and  animal  is  of 
orderly  distribution,  is  found  in  places 
that  furnish  the  needed  temperature  and 
moisture  condition.  The  Guide's  discos 
sion  of  each  living  species  was  its  auto- 
biography :  "  The  Story  of  My  Life  :  or. 
How  I  (Jame  to  be  Where  I  Am  and 
What  I  Am."  In  this  he  gave  the  adven- 
ture, the  customs  of  plant  or  animal,  the 
home  territory  wherein  it  lived,  its 
climatic  zone,  and  all  the  endless  and 
insistent  play  of  the  radical  and  romantic 
forces  of  evolution,  environment,  and 
ecology. 

A  few  popular  and  scientific  names  of 
species  were  leameil,  but  the  Guide  vras 
reticent  about  telling  plant  names.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  arouse  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  nature's  ways,  and  this  by 
illuminating  big  principles. 

Climbing  out  of  the  canyon  up  a  mod- 
erate slope  just  under  timber-line,  this 
party  halted  among  the  trees  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  grassy  opening.  A  deer 
and  her  two  sx)otted  fawns  walked  oat 
into  this,  then  went  across  into  the  woocls. 

All  followed  a  porcupine  that  was 
lumbering  across  the  opening,  ignoring 
their  presence.  The  Guide  remarked  that 
there  may  have  been  a  time  when  the 
porcupine  threw  his  quiUs,  standing^  up 
and  hurling  them,  he  imagined,  as  a 
primitive  man  hurled  a  spear,  but  tiiat 
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the  development  of  this  animal  would 
prevent  the  quills  being  thrown  more 
than  three  or  four  inches.  However, 
the  other  woods  fellows  made  it  their 
business  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  had 
long  been  known  as  *'*'  the  stupidest  fellow 


moisture,  and  temperature  conditions. 
The  soil  along  the  upper  edges  of  the 
snow-field  was  coarse  and  dry,  below  fine 
and  moist.  Each  species  of  plant  was 
occupying  the  peculiar  place  in  which  it 
coiUd  best  flourish  or  from  which  it  could 


in  the  woods ;"  he  is  the  only  one  who 
never  appears  to  play,  who  has  no  interest 
in  natural  history,  or  Nature  Gruides 
either,  nor  the  world. 

Up  and  on  they  went,  except  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  who  lingered  to  watch 
porky.  In  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
Guide  stopped  to  wait  for  them.  Plainly 
panic-stricken  they  were,  just  disappear- 
ing in  the  woods  headed  north.  Asking 
the  others  not  to  stir  until  he  returned, 
the  Guide  dashed  after  them. 

On  reunituig  the  party  the  Guide  dis- 
cussed the  necessity  of  all  staying  together. 
*'  Most  people,"  he  said,  "  are  easily  con- 
fused and  lost.  It  is  thus  bad  for  one  to 
forge  ahead,  or  to  turn  aside,  or  to  stay 
behind.  Moving  together  is  absolutelv 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  party. 

"Once,"  he  continued,  "a  capable 
fellow  said  he  would  go  abead  and  wait 
for  us  at  the  foot  of  a  near-by  cliff.  He 
never  reached  the  cliff.  While  looking 
for  him  others  of  the  party  scattered,  and 
each  and  all  were  lost  and  remained  out 
overnight." 

A  little  before  noon  the  party  walked 
out  of  the  uppermost  edge  of  the  woods 
among  the  dwarfed  trees  and  distorted 
groves  at  timber-line — an  aged  and  bat- 
tered forest  of  trees,  small  and  strange. 
They  were  above  the  altitude  of  eleven 
thousand  feet. 

Before  them  on  the  edge  of  an  arctic 
moorland  lay  a  snow-field  about  two 
blocks  long.  It  appeared  somewhat  like 
uncut  marble.  Stained  with  rock  dust, 
inlaid  with  wind-blown  beetles  and  grass- 
hoppers, its  granular  material  lay  melt- 
ing in  the  sun.  A  bright  flower  border 
encircled  it.  This  was  made  up  of  flowers 
of  many  kinds  and  colors,  flowers  with 
and  without  perfume,  flowers  dwarfed, 
and  flowers  on  tall,  stately  stalks.  In 
small    compass  were  a  variety  of  soil. 


ABOVE  THE  TIMBER-LINE 
They  were  above  the  altitude  of  eleven  thoiunnd  feet " 

exclude 


competitors.  It  was  determin- 
ism— conditions  determining  the  distri- 
bution. 

It  probably  is  true  that  many  of  these 
dwarfed  flowers  were  developed  around 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Guide  recounted 
the  great  ice  age  story — how  seeds  and 
life  had  been  swept  southward  by  the  ice 
and  by  retreating  birds  and  animals  who 
gave  way  before  the  irresistible  slow-mov- 
mg  glacier.  On  the  mountains  the  seeds 
grew — found  a  home ;  so  too  the  ptarmigan, 
m  somewhat  similar  conditions  to  the  old 
one  in  the  Arctic.   In  this  new  colony 


party  is  absorbed  in  details.  But  a  Nature 
Guided  party  is  vastly  different  from 
diese.  In  a  Nature  party  its  members 
have  a  common  interest  They  are  not  in 
a  hurry,  they  are  in  a  mood  to  be  human. 
Th^y  make  intimate  friendships  while 
getting  acquainted  with  Nature  and  with 
themselves.  They  take  on  a  wider,  hap- 
pier outlook.   All  are  glad  to  be  living. 

Leaving  the  snow-field,  these  people 
rambled  along  the  timber-line.  They  saw 
the  dwarfed  trees  and  the  deformed  trees, 
they  noted  the  pines  that  held  the  forest 
front  on  dry,  windswept  ridges,  and 
the  spruces  that  triumphed  in  the  moist 
places.  Timber-line  has  a  thousand  inter- 
esting stories  for  the  visitor.  Here  the 
party  lingered  till  near  evening. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  the 
automobile  they  examined  a  beaver  colony 
and  saw  where  sediment-fiUed  ponds  had 
become  beaver  meadows;  they  watched 
the  evening  antics  and  activities  of  the 
few  beavers  that  commonly  came  forth 
about  sundown ;  and  at  last  they  started 
for  the  car,  discussing  the  beaver  in  his- 
tory and  his  place  in  conservation. 

An  acquaintance  with  Nature  is  worth 
while.  A  well-known  university  man  says : 
"  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  particularly 
does  not  concern  the  enrichment  of  botan- 
ical and  zoological  knowledge,  greatly 
important  as  f  regard  this,  but  rather 
the  enlarging  and  liberalizing  influences 
which  Nature  has  on  the  public  mind 
generally." 

The  world  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  an  outside  interest.  For- 
tunate is  the  individual  who  has  a  Nature 
hobby.  Such  an  interest  is  known  to  im- 
prove health,  lengthen  life,  and  increase 
efficiency.  Aji  excursion  with  a  Nature 
Gruide  may  give  the  individual  a  better 
hobby. 

On  other  days  the  interest  of  the  Na- 


A  FLOCK  OF   BIGHORN   SHEEP 


^*  Their  wild  environment  has  exacted  of  them  alertness,  positiTenesa,  sharp  eyes  *' 

these  birds  and  flowers  still  maintain  the 
traditions  of  their  respective  old  families. 
A  picnic  party  usually  does  much  talk- 
ing and  more  eating.  A  sight^seeing  party 
often  does  things  by  the  b^ok  and  talks 
by  comparison.   A  botany  or  a  birding 


ture  party  was  one  of  a  varied  lunge. 
Timber-line,  what  determines  it,  and  the 
species  of  trees  that  compose  it ;  beavers, 
their  part  in  conservation  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  settlement  and  exploration  of 
America;  parasitic  plants;  the  story  of 
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A  BIOHORN  IN  THE  TSLLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 
PARK 

soil ;  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  a  lake ; 
home  territory  of  animals;  wind,  the 
great  seed-sower,  are  among  the  themes 
sometimes  discussed.  Each  person  re- 
ceived a  chapter  in  a  natural  history 
story  which  helped  him  to  be  eager  for 
other  chapters  which  he  might  find  any- 
where outdoors. 

The  bighorn,  or  wild  mountain  sheep, 
was  frequently  seen  at  close  range.  Why 
they  lived  in  tibe  heights  among  the  peaks 
the  year  round  was  a  story  that  ever 
stirred.  Their  scene-commanding,  wild 
environment  has  exacted  of  them  alert- 
ness, positiveness,  sharp  eyes,  and  the 
ability  to  safely  play  where  there  is  much 
space  and  little  substance  beneath  them. 

In  connection  with  schools  and  educa- 
tion field  studies  and  classes  afield  are 
excellent.  There  is  too  little  of  this,  and 
most  of  it  is  too  serious  and  amounts 
almost  to  being  an  invasion  of  Nature, 
with  the  miserly  intent  of  amassing  facts. 
The  romance  and  the  vision  possible  usu- 
ally are  overlooked.  Nature  casts  no 
spell,  gives  no  new  landscapes  to  the  stu- 
dent's life.  Field  studies  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  acquiring  facts ;  Nature 
Guiding,  with  giving  new  landscapes  and 
reaching  the  imagination. 

A  few  people  for  years  have  practiced 
Nature  Guiding  occasionally.  It  has 
made  good,  and  it  has  a  place  in  National 
life.  It  carries  with  it  health,  new  ideas, 
and  inspiration.  Last  year  Nature  Guid- 
ing was  given  a  definite  place  in  several 
of  the  National  parks  by  the  Government's 
licensing  a  number  of  Nature  Guides  to 
conduct  people  through  the  wilds.  A  Nar 
ture  Guide  is  an  interpreter  of  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  and  natural  history. 
Nature  ever  is  liberalizing,  and  the  Nature 
Guide  is  one  of  the  forces  moving  for  the 
newer  education  and  for  the  ideal  of  in- 
ternationalism. 

Nature  Guiding  is  a  magnificent  field 
for  young  people  who  are  well  equipped 
and  who  have  a  vision.  Many  Gxiides  are 
young  women.  Some  one  has  called  the 
imi^ination  the  supreme  intellectual  fac- 
ulty, and  Nature  Guiding  aims  chiefly  to 
appeal  to  this.  Thus  rainy  days  and  night 


trips  are  recommended  because  on  these 
the  things  seen  are  few  and  most  strange, 
incomplete,  and  suggestive. 

Nature  Guiding  is  not  like  sightseeing 
or  the  scenery  habit.  The  Guide  some- 
times takes  his  party  to  a  commanding 
view-point  or  a  beautiful  spot.  But  views 
are  incidental.  The ,  aim  is  to  illuminate 
and  reveal  the  alluring  world  outdoors  by 
introducing  determining  influences  and 
the  respondent  tendencies. 

A  Nature  Guide  should  have  imagina- 
tion. He  should  be  able  to  discuss  the 
essentials  in  concise,  suggestive  state- 
ments, but  generally  remain  silent,  lie 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Children  enthusiastically  enjoy  a  day 
with  a  Nature  Guide,  and  fortunate  the 
child  who  can  have  a  number  of  these 
excursions.  They  are  thought-compeUing, 
interest-arousing.   Children  are  led  after 


AT  THE  TIMBER-LINE 
**  They  saw  the  dwarfed  trees  and  the  deformed  trees  *^ 

the  manner  of  old  people.  They  must  not 
be  talked  down  to.  The  Guide  may  enter 
a  little  more  intimately  into  their  joys, 
perha^ys,  making  slight  readjustment  to 
their  tastes.  As  a  rule  the  imagination  of 
children  is  more  readily  and  definitely 
fired  than  that  of  older  people. 

One  day  a  Guide  was  out  with  several 
children  under  eight  years  of  age.  They 
discussed  a  double-topi>ed  spruce.  They 
learned  that  the  former  single  top  was 
broken  off  and  that  the  two  topmost 
twigs  then  bent  upwards  and  raced  for 
leadership.  They  had  run  a  dead  heat,  as 
it  were,  and  both  of  them  became  the 
leaders.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
day  the  children  often  spotted  a  double- 
topped  tree.  The  cones  of  trees  were 
noticed,  and,  of  course,  the  cones  of  the 
balsam  fir  caused  comment  because  these 


stood  upon  the  limbs  instead  of  hanging 
from  them. 

In  a  small  area  where  a  forest  fire  had 
swept  fifteen  years  before  a  few  live 
veteran  trees  had  survived.  An  examina- 
tion of  two  of  these  revealed  old  fire 
scars.  One  of  these  scars  indicated  that 
the  tree  had  been  injured  by  the  fire  of 
fifteen  years  before  and  by  another  fire 
of  eighty-seven  years  previous.  A  few 
young  aspens  and  thousands  of  young 
lodge-pole  seedlings  were  starting.  Why 
the  lodge-pole  pines  were  the  first  to  start 
in  the  burned-over  area  was  a  question 
that  brought  out  a  discussion  concerning 
what  trees  were  commonly  the  first  to 
appear  in  a  cleared  or  burned-over  area, 
and  why.  Only  a  few  species  of  young 
trees  thrive  in  the  sunlight ;  others  neea 
shade  in  which  to  start.  This  principle 
appealed  to  the  children. 

An  old  seed-hoarding  lodge-pole  on  the 
edge  of  the  burned  area  was  surrounded. 
It  had  borne  a  crop  of  cones  each  year 
for  eeventeen  years.  All  of  these  cones, 
unopened,  clung  thickly  over  its  limbs.  A 
few  days  before,  the  Guide  had  led  a  party 
of  older  people  over  precisely  the  route 
followed  by  tnese  children.  He  had  talked 
to  both  parties  similarly,  but  apparently 
the  children  had  more  deep  and  lasting 
enjoyment  out  of  the  day. 

John  Muir  is  said  to  have  been  an 
almost  ideal  Nature  Guide.  He  reached 
both  the  young  and  the  old.  His  botany 
and  geology  commonly  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  story.  The  past  striiggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  plant,  its  present  influences, 
its  response  to  environment,  its  relation 
to  ourselves,  were  artistically  mingled 
with  the  essential  facts  of  its  life. 

Nature  Guiding  need  not  be  confined 
to  National  parks.  Fabre  has  shown 
monsters  and  hundreds  of  little  stirring 
people  co-operating  or  battling  in  every 
growth-filled  space.  City  parks  and  the 
wild  places  near  cities  and  villages  are 
near  thousands  of  people  and  are  excel- 
lent places  for  the  cultui'al  and  inspiring 
excursions  with  Nature  Guides.  There 
might  well  be  Nature  Guides  in  every 
locality  in  the  land. 


TWO  LODOE-POLS  PINES  CUT  BT  BKATSK8 
Rarely  does  a  heaver  cut  a  pine 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AERONAUTICS 


PRECEDENTS  of  mat  historic 
value  are  being  established  in  aero- 
nautios.  For  instance,  not  long  ago  ste^ 
were  taken  to  establish  the  first  air 
port  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
purposes  are  interesting  from  a  historic 
view-point  as  well  as  for  the  indications 
which  they  give  of  the  progress  of  devel- 
opments in  aeronautics.  Aircraft  starting 
from  this  air  port  can  be  registered  under 
the  rules  of  the  Aircraft  Inspection  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
having  clearance  papers  just  as  the  ships 
of  the  sea  have. 

This  port  wiU  be  located  at  Atlantic 
City  and  will  be  a  point  of  departure 
for  transatlantic  liners — ocean  planes, 
transcontinental  land  planes,  and  large 
rigid  dirigibles  which  m  the  future  may 
even  have  sufficient  power  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  An  ideal  airship  port 
would  be  an  airdrome  about  one  mile 
square ;  a  double  airship^  shed  capable  of 
boosing  two  great  dirigibles  a  thousand 
feet  long;  a  mooring  tower  with  bow 
mooring  gear ;  mechanical  handling  gear 
for  transferring  the  airship  from  the 
mooring  tower  to  the  shed ;  hydrogen 
generatmg  plants  and  storage  tanks; 
workshops,  stores,  meteorological  building 
and  wireless,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
direction  signal  station  which  would  be 
to  aircraft  what  the  lighthouse  is  to  mar 
rine  commerce. 

The  mooring  tower  should  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  revolving 
head  to  which  the  airship  can  be  fastfflied 
by  its  nose  clear  to  swing  around  in 
aooordance  with  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
just  as  a  ship  would  swing  at  its  moorinc^ 
or  anchor.  Fuel  and  hydrogen  piped  would 
be  o(Hinected  to  the  ship  and  a  ^fangway 
for  passengers  to  enter  after  havmg  oeen 
brought  up  in  an  elevator  from  the 
ground.  lArge  dirigibles  have  been  pro- 
jected in  England  that  would  have  a 
capacity  of  three  himdred  tons  and  con- 
tain ten  million  feet  of  gas,  with  cabins 
for  passengers  on  the  upper  side,  and 
motive  power  to  propel  them  at  a  speed 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  Passenger  rates 
between  New  York  and  London  have 
be^i  figured  at  £48,  or  $240,  and  the 
time  between  New  York  and  London 
would  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  days, 
or  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  fastest 
steamers.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  figures  with  the  fare  figured  for 
airplane  travel,  which  is  <£115,  or  $585, 
but  the  Journey  would  be  iUxM)mplished 
in  one-half  the  time,  although  the  accom- 
modations would  not  be  so  luxurious,  and 
even  the  largest  airplanes  would  be  very 
much  smaller  than  the  airships. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  our 
ideas  of  time  and  distance  must  be 
entirely  revised  and  changed  on  account 
of  this  new  method  of  transportation,  be- 
cause we  have  already  had  flights  from 
London  to  India  of  5,800  miles  in  a  little 
over  fifty  hours  flying  time ;  many  flights 
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from  London  to  Cairo  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  routes  have  been  laid  out  between 
London  and  Colombo,  four  and  a  half 
days ;  to  Perth,  seven  days ;  to  Nairobi, 
three  and  a  half  days ;  to  Cape  Town,  five 
and  a  half  days ;  and  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
four  days.  Here  in  the  United  States 
Major  T.  C.  Macaulay  has  flown  from 
coast  to  coast  in  twenty  hours  flying  time ; 
from  San  Diego  to  Jacksonville,  making  a 
speed  of  137  miles  per  hour  on  the  major 
part  of  his  journey.  He  has  flown  alto- 
gether 5,500  miles  in  forty-four  hours 
fifteen  minutes.  Two  squadrons  of  Army 
planes  have  flown  from  San  Diego  to 
Mineola  and  return,  and  we  have  many 
official  reports  of  journeys  between  four 
and  five  thousand  miles. 

One  of  the  most  important  transportar 
tion  lines  projected  in  this  country  is  to 
run  between  Los  Anseles,  San  Diego, 
and  Riverside,  in  California,  using  Mar* 
tin  twin-motored  machines,  charging  925 
a  trip  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  and  $12.50  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside.  The  general  charges  for 
training  in  this  country  have  been  $1.50 
a  minute,  and  for  passens^er  flights  at 
about  a  dollar  a  minute.  Very  soon  the 
airplane  tariff  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
fifty  cents  a  mile  a  minute,  and  the  new 
element  of  time  will  enter  into  transpor- 
tation figures.  In  the  case  of  very  high 
salaried  and  Grovemment  officials  trans- 
portation expense  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance, while  the  ordinary  traveling  pub- 
lic might  consider  it  expensive.  Many 
will  be  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  flying, 
and  on  special  routes  tourists  wiU  1^ 
attracted  by  the  exceptional  importuni- 
ties offered  to  view  grand  and  magnificent 
scenery  from  the  heavens. 

When  we  have  seen  in  America  large 
dirigibles  arrive  from  Europe,  and  now 
that  the  crossing  of  the  Atbmtic  by  air- 
plane is  a  record  of  history,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  itself  will  continue  to 
make  these  feats,  at  first  hazardous,  be- 
come commonplace,  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  travel  will  be  added,  together  with 
the  advantages  which  aerial  travel  offers. 
Aerial  routes  are  laid  out  without  curve 
or  grade,  thus  shortening  the  distances 
to  be  accomplished  materially  and  en- 
abling aircraft  to  rise  above  storms  into 
regions  of  sunshine  and  when  passing 
over  deserts  to  rise  to  cooler  temperar 
tures,  and  in  many  cases  to  take  advantage 
of  favorable  air  currents,  as  the  ships  of 
the  sea  are  favored  by  the  trade  winds 
which  blow  regularly  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  high  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  free  from  dust  and  the  immense 
spaces  will  prevent  congestion. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  first  commercial  developments  in 
aeronautics  no  doubt  will  be  its  use  for 
aerial  photography,  giving  both  plan 
views  of  cities,  factories,  shore  lines,  and 
docks,  as  well  as  oblique  views  which  give 
the    perspective    and   the  "bird's^ye" 


view  which  usually  convey  so  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  surface  photograph. 
The  Forestry  Commission  of  New  York 
State  has  already  arranged  for  taking 
photographs  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, thus  giving  it  detailed  informa- 
tion which  it  could  obtain  in  no  other 
way  and  covering  regions  almost  im- 
passable by  any  other  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. Li  the  great  Western  forests  special 
timber  can  be  located,  such  as  trees  suit- 
able for  great  masts  of  ships ;  fire  areas, 
swamp  arenas,  and  the  condition  of  growth 
can  be  easily  and  clearly  seen. 

The  second  Pan-American  Aeronautic 
Convention,  held  at  Atlantic  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Aerial  League  of  America, 
brought  out  many  new  phases  of  the 
commercial  side  of  this  large  subject,  and 
chief  among  them  wei'e  the  interesting 
developments  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
aeiial  mail  service,  which  has  been  in 
operation  over  one  year  between  New 
I  ork  and  Washington  and  which  has  car- 
ried more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  mail,  representing  eight  million 
letters,  with  absolute  r^ularity.  The 
same  six  planes,  equipped  with  the  same 
engines  ^imich  were  used  a  year  ago,  are 
stiB  in  service. 

On  May  15,  1919,  Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Edgerton,  who  piloted  the  first  aerial 
man  plane  into  Washington  from  New 
York,  and  who  is  now  Chief  of  Flying 
Operations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, flew  the  same  airplane  and  motor 
which  he  flew  just  one  year  before.  Sev- 
eral of  the  planes  had  a  record  of  over 
two  hundred  flying  hours  and  fourteen 
thousand  miles  of  flying  per  plane  through 
all  sorts  of  weather— snow-storms  and 
wind  gales — conclusively  proving  the 
feasibility  of  commercial  flyine. 

The  recently  formed  aerim  police  of 
New  York  City  is  another  indication  of 
the  importance  of  aeronautics  in  civil  life. 
They  are  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel 
Jefferson  De  Mont  Thompson,  Major 
S.  Herbert  Mapes,  and  Major  Granville 
A.  Pollock,  and  a  splendid  and  efficient 
aerial  police  corps  has  been  formed  in 
which  are  many  aces  of  the  American 
Air  Force. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  duties  of  this 
newly  formed  force  will  be  to  photograph 
the  entire  city  thoroughly,  upon  a  scale 
which  will  show  every  detail  more  accu- 
rately than  can  be  revealed  in  any  other 
way.  Landing-fields  have  been  secured 
and  facilities  for  patrolling  th^  city, 
locating  fires,  preventing  civil  aviators 
from  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  patrolling  the  river ;  and  the 
squadrons  are  prepu^  to  respond  at  an 
instant's  notice  to  any  emergency  which 
may  arise.  Other  cities  will  soon  foUow 
the  lead  of  New  York.  Newspapers  will 
no  doubt  be  the  next  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  news-gathering  abilities  of  fast 
scout    flying    planes,  while    sightseeing 
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buses  will  follow,  and  transportation  lines 
in  the  due  course  of  development. 

The  subject  of  aerial  msurance  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad^  and  it  is 
now  posnble  to  get  insurance  (1)  upon 
damage  to  machines  from  any  cause; 
(2)  accidents  to  passengers  and  pilots ;  (3) 
loss  or  damage  to  goods  in  transit; 
(4)  liability  of  injury  to  the  public  or  dam- 
am  to  the  property  of  tbd  public.  Twenty 
of  the  leading  insurance  companies  in 
England  have  combined  to  underwrite 
this  insurance,  each  company  acting  inde- 

Endently  and  issuing  its  own  policies, 
this  country  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates  can  be  obtained  and  will  greatly 
add  to  t^  practicable  financing  <3  large 
companies. 

To  give  an  idea  ol  the  estimated  cost 
oi  running  a  transatlantie  airship  ser- 
vice from  London  to  New  York,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  toat — 

Intereit,  depreoiation,  iimiiiiiii,  op- 

emtiD^  expenses,  tepairs,  and  main- 

(enanoe,  on  a  basis  of  four  ainhips 

of  3,JX)0,000  onbio  feet  capacity,  at 

a  cost  of  $2,000,000  each »8,000,000 

Two  double  ainhip  sheds  at  $1,500,- 

000  each 3,000,000 

Land  for  two  sheds  for  airdromes  at 

$150,000  each 300,000 

Workshops,  gas  plant,  and  equipment.  760,000 
Working  capital,  including  operating 

ports,  stores,  etc 850,000 

Wireless  equipment 50,000 

Bfiscellaneous  accessories 50,000 

Total  capital  required; $13,000,000 

Annual  charges  would  be : 
Interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  in- 
surance,   establishment    expenses, 
repaiis,  maintenance Total  $5,000,000 

This  equipment  would  provide  a  semi- 
weekly  service  of  200  crossings  a  year 
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at  a  total  charge  per  crossing  of  $33,000, 
which,  for  140  passengers,  would  make 
the  cost  per  passenger  about  $240. 

The  navigation  of  airships  is  similar  to 
that  of  steamships,  but  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  drift,  which  has  to  be 
allowed  for.  When  navigating  over  land, 
the  pilot  is  able  to  determine  the  drift  of 
the  airship  by  observation  of  suitable  fixed 
places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  adjust 
his  compass  course  accordingly  to  give 
the  desirod  true  course.  When  navic^ting 
over  seas,  no  fixed  places  are  available,  so 
if  the  motion  of  the  wind  is  not  known 
the  course  must  be  corrected  by  astro- 
nomical observation  and  determination 
ol  his  charted  position.  A  reliable  and 
effective  method  of  navi^tion  is  avail- 
able, however,  with  the  wireless  installa- 
tion. If  the  ship  is  in  communication  with 
two  stations,  they  can  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  transmitted  w&ves  and  signal 
to  the  ship  its  bearing,  from  which  the 
ship's  position  can  be  laid  off*  os  its 
chiurts  and  the  new  <fepartare  determined. 

With  airplanes  the  speed  would  be 
much  faster,  but  the  cost  would  be  about 
twice  as  much,  and  there  would  be  less 
room  to  move  about  and  less  comfort  in 
travel.  For  long-distance  voyafi;es  there 
is  na  doubt  that  the  airship  wiH  be  the 
more  practicable. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  constant 
use  of  airships  in  civil  fljring  in  Germany 
by  the  airships  of  1910-11,  and  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  companies  operating 
showed  a  total  number  of  flights  of  826, 
with  a  duration  of  1,853  hours,  covering 
102,676  miles,  canning  17,221  passen- 

rs,  and  this  was  done  without  any  mis- 

?i  to  passengers, 
he  snips  were  equipped  most  luxuri- 
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onsly,  with  inlaid  mahogany  paneling, 
carpeted  floors,  and  comfortable  arm- 
chairs— in  fact,  regular  Pullman  car  fit- 
tinfi;s — with  lai^  windows,  and  luncheon 
and  tea  was  served  from  a  buffet.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  was  charg^ed  for  a  three-hour 
trip,andplaceshad  to  be  booked  manydays 
ahead.  R^^ular  trips  were  run  from  BerUn 
to  Leipsic,  and  from  Dresden  to  Munich. 
The  companies  made  a  profit  and  received 
a  subsidy  from  the  German  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  ships  for  training  army 
and  navy  crews.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Gremiany  to^lay  is  preparing  for  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  air  travel,  and  only 
recently  there  was  organized  a  company, 
it  was  announced,  to  operate  airships 
from  Berlin  to  Ckmstantinople,  stopping 
at  Munich  and  Vienna. 

New  inventions  are  being  made  all  the 
time  to  increase  the  safety  of  air  travel, 
parachutes  are  being  perfected,  men  are 
beingmore  perfectly  trained,  andacientific 
methods  are  used  to  reoc»d  the  physical 
and  medical  phenomena  incident  to 
flying.  ^      ^       , 

Civilization  is  developinfi^  to  a  point 
where  rapid  aerial  transMTtatioii  and 
intercommunication  are  making  the  world 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  poktical  ques- 
tions in  remote  comers  of  the  world  that 
never  touched  our  lives  are  now  entering 
our  very  doors. 

A  marvelous  future  is  opening  for 
aerial  navigation,  and  progress  takes  place 
faster  than  the  world  m  general  can  keep 
up  with  the  advance.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  we  were  talking  about  the  trans- 
atlantic flight,  and  now  it  is  aoccmnplished, 
and  still  more  wonderful  things  are  con- 
c(^ived  of  as  within  the  range  of  aeronautic 
possibility.  • 


LA  PARMACHENE  BELLE ! 

A    STREAM,   A   SUPERSTITION,   AND   A    SERMON 
BY   JOSEPH   H.   ODELL 


THAT  man  is  not  a  sport  who  does 
not  begin  his  trout  fishing  in  mid- 
winter, when  the  woods  are  deep  in  snow 
and  the  ice  thick  upon  the  pools.  My 
season  usually  opens  suddenly,  as  if  an 
unseen  hand  had  touched  a  secret  spring. 
This  year  it  began  on  New  Year's  Day, 
when  a  friend  sent  me  an  art  calendar. 
The  picture  wiped  out  the  four  months 
of  wild  weather  that  were  to  come  and 
bade  the  birds  sing,  the  fronds  of  ferns 
to  uncurl,  and  the  stream  to  flash  briU- 
iantly  in  the  early  May  sunshine.  But  I 
moved  forward  by  going  backward — the 
art  calendar  awakened  rich  memories  of 
the  seasons  past.  The  subject  was  only  a 
detail,  but  such  a  detail  I  There  was  no 
for^;round,  no  background,  no  horizon  ; 
the  canvas  was  a  simace  of  translucent 
water,  and,  rising  through  it,  with  head 
just  breaking  into  air,  was  a  superb  trout, 
making  his  rise  for  a  fly — a  Parmachene 
Belle — droopmg  from  a  taut  leader  which 


ran  diagonally  across  the  picture  from 
the  lower  left  to  the  upper  right  comer. 
In  a  moment,  from  that  vivid  detail,  I 
reconstructed  the  entire  scene — the  fish- 
erman standing  in  the  swift  current  above 
the  pool,  last  year's  leaves  lying  among 
the  yellow  froth  just  beyond  the  cast,  the 
labyrinth  of  the  green-tinged  twigs  over- 
head, the  broken  clouds  in  the  wind- 
swept sky,  and  the  muscles  of  the  wrist  that 
would  set  the  hook  almost  before  the  weight 
of  the  fish  could  be  felt  upon  the  line. 

That  evening  was  one  of  sheer  delight. 
Gone  were  all  the  regrets  of  the  past 
months;  stifled  were  all  the  poignant 
yearnings  blended  with  bitter  frustra- 
tion ;  obliterated  was  the  one  awful  fear 
which  drove  me  to  my  tasks  day  after 
day  and  held  my  eyes  unsealed  through 
the  weary  hours  of  many  and  many  a 
night.  For  all  honest  men  live  in  a  pur- 
eatory  of  dread  that,  after  all,  they  may 
fail  in  the  one  thing  honest  men  long 
most  to  do — provide  decently   for  their 


loved  ones.  Among  my  friends  I  know 
not  one  who  asks  anything  for  himsdf ; 
vainglory,  ambition,  epicureanism,  are 
absent;  but  to  one  and  all  life  would 
seem  satisfactory  and  well  worth  while  if 
only  no  shadow  of  future  poverty  and 
shaine  were  hanging  over  those  they  had 
sworn  to  forefend.  Yet  even  that  most 
hauntin|^  of  horrors  slipped  away  with 
the  eommg  of  the  calendar.  Memory  and 
imagination  conspired  to  crowd  tbe  noars 
with  an  elemental  joy. 

First,  I  recalled  a  nassage  about  Dean 
Stanley  and  Izaak  Walton  in  Laurence 
Hutton's  "  Talks  in  a  Library."  The  book 
was  close  at  hand  and  the  place  marked : 

"  Going  through  the  Abbey  <rf  West- 
minster on  a  very  memorable  oocasion 
with  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  her 
brother,  under  the  escort  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley, the  historian  of  the  minster,  he 
showed  us  a  great  many  rare  and  carious 
things  which  were  not  contained  in  his 
own  volume.    He    stopped    before    die 
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mural  tablet  to  Isaao  Casanbon,  in  tiie 
south  transept,  and  said : 

^^  ^  There  is  only  cme  bit  of  desecration 
of  the  Abbey  that  I  am  disposed  to  &r- 

E've.  I'll  show  it  to  ^on.'  And  he  laid 
8  beautiful  fingers^  in  a  caressing  way 
upon  the  monogram  initials  *'  I.  W.,'  and 
the  dato  '  1668/  which  he  had  discovered 
to  have  been  scratched  there,  with  a  nail, 
by  Iflutk  Walton  himself.  This  seemed 
to  bring  me  as  near  to  Walton — always 
dear  to  me-^as  I  had  ever  come.  The 
Dean  was  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to 
have  a  tracing  made  of  the  letters  and 
figures,  though  such  things  were  against 
the  rules  of  uie  institution. 

^'  Izaak  Walton  had  confessed  the  deed 
m  one  of  his  letters,  and  the  gentle  prel- 
ate tdd  us  that  on  discovering  the  fact, 
late  at  night,  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
proved  for  himself  that  the  marks  still 
existed.  And  with  a  lighted  candle  he 
went  &om  the  Deanery,  in  the  silent 
hours  of  the  morning,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  they  were  still  there." 

Secondly,  and  inevitably,  I  turned  to 
^The  Compleat  Angler,"  to  the  inimi- 
table chapter  cm  *  Trout.'  Could  any- 
thmg  be  more  restrained  and  at  the  same 
time  more  ecstatic  than  the  opening  par- 
agraph: 

^  The  trout  IB  a  fish  hi|fhly  valued  both 
in  this  and  foreign  nations ;  he  may  be 
justly  said  (as  the  old  poet  said  of  wine, 
and  we  English  of  venison)  to  be  a.  gen- 
erous fish ;  a  fish  that  is  so  like  the  buck 
that  he  also  has  his  seasons ;  for  it  is 
observed  that  he  comes  in  and  goes  out 
of  season  with  the  stag  and  buck ;  Gesner 
says  his  name  is  of  German  offspring, 
and  he  says  he  is  a  fish  that  feeds  dean 
and  purdy  in  the  swiftest  streams,  and 
on  the  hardest  gravel ;  and  that  he  may 
justly  contend  with  all  fresh-water  fish, 
as  the  mullet  may  with  all  searfish,  for 
precedency  and  daintiness  of  taste,  and 
that  being  in  rifi^ht  season,  the  moetdidntv 
palates  have  alfowed  precedency  to  him. ' 
When  an  old-schod  English  gentleman 
brackets  anything  with  wine  and  venison, 
he  has  seen  a  vision  of  something  as  near 
to  heaven  as  eves  may  look  upon.  I  held 
my  finger  in  the  book  and  dreamed  of  a 
stream  in  the  northern  land,  of  a  eray 
momine  with  the  sun  stabbing  sudden 
shafts  wrough  the  mists,  of  a  slow-bum- 
ing  fire  whidi  crackled  and  hissed  as  the 
moisture  fell  upon  it  from  the  drenched 
foliage  overbold,  of  smoke  that  ^  htmp^ 
low  and  dung  and  spread  out  in  lei- 
surdy  tides,  dE  trout  and  bacon  in  the 
pan  aJCTiling  and  spitting,  and  all  the 
world,  all  of  my  world,  my  very  own 
world,  wrapped  in  the  aroma  of  boiling 
coffee.  "^OOod,  let  me  live  until  May  r 
I  prayed* 

In  spite  of  the  ^  handsome  milkmaid, 
that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age 
and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  of  any 
fears  of  many  thin|;s  that  will  never  be 
(as  too  many  men  often  do) ;"  in  spite  of 
the  witchery  of  the  milkmaid's  sone, 
^  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  r 
in  spite  of  the  lushness  of  those  Eng- 
lish pastures  and  the  simple  sophis- 
triee  of  honest  folk  in  the  days  of  good 
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^een  Bess ;  in  spite  of  the  moaning 
wind  and  the  swirlW  snow  outside  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  closed  the 
book  and  dragged  out  my  fishing  kit. 

Pandora  could  not  have  broken  up 
life's  stodgy  monotone  more  completdy 
than  did  my  old  tackle-box.  There  were 
reels,  spoons,  phantom-minnows,  lines, 
leaders,  two  long-lost  pipes  (one  I  recog- 
nized eagerly  as  a  favorite),  a  jackknife, 
a  little  vial  of  vaseline,  a  hiake  St.  John 
Bailroad  time-table,  and  a  score  of  other 
things  as  inseparable  from  the  art  of  the 
angler  as  staff  and  ring  are  from  the  his- 
toric episcopate.  Infinite  pains  had  been 
spent  m  their  selection ;  each  was  the  cue 
to  a  story  full  of  pure  adventure — a  story 
rich  in  the  beauty  of  placid  lakes  and 
turbulent  streams,  of  days  when  the  heart 
took  its  fill  of  pleasure,  innocent  of  any- 
thing corroding  or  coarsening.  If  life 
at  its  sanest  could  have  been  expressed 
in  symbols,  they  were  before  my  eyes. 
Themes  of  rapture  ran  fugue-like  through 
my  heart ;  gray  and  golden  images  of  hope 
and  joy  overlapped  and  internised ;  mo- 
mentary emotions  expanded  into  epics  and 
epochs ;  chapters  of  a  glorious  pre-exist- 
ence  were  reeled  off  as  though  a  palimp- 
sest had  divulged  a  series  of  apocalypses. 

And  my  book  of  flies  I  This  Jenny 
Lind,  when  did  it  last  flick  through  an 
early  purpling  mist  and  freight  the  creel 
with  the  lordliest  trophy  of  the  dajr? 
That  somber  Heckle,  so  forlornly  slim 
and  old-maidish,  where  did  it  make  its 
last  kill  ?  And  the  faded  Montreal,  now 
almost  demure,  what  havoc  had  it  wrought 
in  swift  swirling  and  broken  water  at  the 
tailings  of  a  pool  below  a  noisy  fall?  And 
bow  phantomlike  that  White  Miller  must 
have  settled  upon  a  glassy  open  reach  in 
the  half-light  just  before  ni^tfall  I  Each 
starts  an  ebbtide  of  primitive  emotions 
running  back  into  the  eternity  before 
men  invented  mutual  interference  and 
called  it  dvilization. 

But  the  Parmaehene  Belle  I  It  brings 
back  what  I  have  often  tried  to  forget 
and  have  always  wanted  to  understand, 
memories  of  a  trip  full  of  wonder  and 
questioning  and  strange  sadness,  and  of 
how  I  found  a  sermon  in  the  weirdness 
of  a  wild  night  in  the  far  North. 

II 
I  went  to  the  Lake  Edward  district 
quite  late  in  the  season.  Raleigh  had 
promised  to  have  my  guide  and  outfit  in 
readiness,  but  upon  my  arrival  I  found 
the  Monta^ais  Indians  had  gone  back  to 
Boberval  for  the  trapping  and  the  half- 
breeds  were  already  out  with  the  early 
hunters.  The  only  man  around  the  place 
was  Pete  Lef evre,  but  he  showed  a  ereat 
rductance  to  accompanying  me.  Raleigh 
said  he  was  an  excellent  g^de,  having 
lived  for  some  years  on  Lake  St.  John, 
and  was  there  considered  the  most  skiU- 
ful  and  daring  canoebt  of  all  who  risked 
the  Grand  Discharge.  It  took  afull  half- 
day,  however,  to  win  his  consent,  but 
from  the  first  dip  of  his  paddle  I  knew 
him  to  be  an  expert.  On  uie  portage  he 
was  as  strong  as  a  bull,  carrying  incred- 
ible packs  and  swinging  up  his  canoe  with 
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cardess  ease.  He  was  quick-e^ed,  digni- 
fied, unobtrusive,  and  very  taciturn. 

We  made  Grand  Bay  easily  the  first 
afternoon  and  got  some  fishing  to  boot, 
and  I  expected  to  reach  Ecart^  by  the 
next  night.  But  we  started  late,  broached 
our  canoe  badly  about  noon,  and  then 
after  leaving  Lake  Eugene  discovered 
that  I  had  left  my  duffle  bag  at  Lake 
Boquette.  Pete's  face  grew  more  sullen 
witn  each  delav.  The  only  words  he 
uttered  were  jerks  of  praise  for  the  Emma 
River.  He  knew  a  wonderful  pool  up  the 
river,  and  this  was  the  only  time  in  the 
year  to  fish  it.  The  Emma  district  con- 
tained the  only  good  fly  ground  south  of 
the  divide !  The  sweetest  camp  ever  seen 
was  up  the  Emma  among  the  tamaracks  I 
But  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  change 
of  plans  commended  itself  to  me.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  maker  camp  on  the  littXd 
C>rtage  between  Algonquin  and  Stanis- 
us.  To  my  amazement  Pete  dropped 
his  paddle  and  exploded  in  such  emphatio 
and  profane  nrotests  that  I  yidded  with- 
out a  word,  ^till  further  to  my  surprise, 
he  drove  the  canoe  ^uite  wide  of  the  bay 
where  the  carry  begins  and  on  toward  the 
Discharge.  It  was  nearly  sundown,  and  I 
did  not  demur.  I  could  pick  out  a  supper 
of  small  trout  while  he  made  camp  near 
the  outlet  of  Stanislaus. 

After  supper,  as  we  smoked  by  the 
friendship  fire,  I  thought  I  caup^ht  an 
tmusual  furtiveness  in  lus  eyes  and  a  note 
of  tmeasiness  in  his  voice.  He  was  fussy 
about  the  fire,  too.  It  was  rather  an  un- 
pleasant night,  black,  gusty,  and  showery, 
with  f ar-awav  thunder  billowing  over  the 
intervening  hills.  Pete  went  to  the  ed^ 
of  the  lake,  picked  up  the  canoe  and  laid 
it  across  the  opening  through  the  brush 
as  if  to  bar  any  approach  from  that 
quarter;  behind  us  the  timber  was  big 
and  the  undergrowth  heavy.  As  the  eve- 
ning wore  on  the  guide's  tmeasiness  be- 
came more  markea ;  he  built  up  the  fire 
repeatedly.  Finally  I  drew  him  with 
banter. 

During  the  ^ast  few  months  he  had 
been  lunu)erinfi^  m  Maine.  ^  Oh,  fie,  Pete, 
to  prefer  the  x  ankee  girls  to  the  Cana- 
dian 1" 

^^  No,  M'sieur,  it  was  not  that,"  and  he 
shook  his  head  with  solemn  emphasis. 
"Not  that!" 

"Ah,  then  there  is  more  money  in 
Maine  than  in  Quebec!"  But  he  protested 
so  sadly  that  I  was  compdled  to  respect 
his  reserve.  After  a  while  he  said  that 
he  would  tdl  me  his  story  if  I  would  not 
laugh  at  him  or  call  him  a  fool  or  think 
him  a  coward.  Of  course  I  would  not; 
nor  do  I  even  now. 

"  M'sieur,  it  was  on  the  down  run  of 
la  petite  portage  from  Stanislaus  to 
A'gonquin.  I  was  coming  through  alone, 
ana  light,  from  the  Bostonnais.  It  was 
just  when  the  tree  shadows  hit  your  face 
and  then  lay  a  long  way  back  on  the  trail 
behind  you.  All  at  once  I  have  a  tight 
breathing  and  a  moving  heart ;  then,  very 
sudden,  a  big  bull  caribou  filled  up  the 
trail  and  his  head  down  like  as  if  he 
would  charge.  I  tried  to  throw  the  canoe 
over  between  us,  and  then,  mon  Dieu^ 
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that  ball  caribou.  He  speak.  Oui^  M'sieor, 
real  words.  My  knees  hit  together  fast ; 
my  feet  they  oold  d^ul  and  1  not  move. 
I  just  listen,  and  sweat,  and  freeze.  He 
say,  *  Pete  Lefevre,  hark  I' 

''' Jesu,  the  Son  God  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  talk  to  yon  now  with  aneer  all 
heart  blood.  Why  not  vou  be  afi  man 
and  so  fieht  €ke  hell-whdps?  The  Huns 
spit  m  me  &ce  of  Jesu,  the  S<m  God, 
again — aeain  they  gash  open  his  bodv — 
Hiev  puU  down  the  holy  crucifix — tliey 
maKC  mock  of  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome 
— they  feed  holy  breaa  to  horses — they 
foul  the  holy  sisters  with  their  beast 
bodies — they  warm  their  oold  feet  in  the 
hot  bowds  of  children.  Pete  Lefevre, 
why  you  not  all  man  and  fight  the  hell- 
whelps  for  Jesu,  the  Son  God  ?' " 

Pete  shuddered  as  he  finished;  per- 
spiraticm  stood  out  adl  over  his  face ;  he 
bowed  his  head  to  his  knees.  I  threw 
wood  and  still  more  wood  onto  the  fire. 
Everything  grew  suddenly  weird — the 
swish  dF  tl^  water  on  the  undergrowth  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  pattering  of 
rain  <mi  the  f oliac'e,  the  sentinel  straight- 
ness  of  the  tall  olack  trees,  the  muffled 
waves  of  distant  thunder.  Had  it  not 
be^i  for  the  cheerfulness  of  the  fire  I 
should  have  cried  out  myself,  so  great  was 
the  sense  of  mystery  and-fear.  But  the 
silence  could  not  continue  long  or  we 
should  both  have  been  unmanned. 

To  my  surprise  Pete  first  broke  the 
silence — 

^^  M'sieu,  they  would  not  let  me  fight 
the  hell-whelps.^' 

^^  Do  you  mean  they  would  not  take 
you  into  the  army  ?" 

^  Out,  M'sieur,  I  tried,  but  the  doctor 
hearken  to  my  heart  and  say,  ^  No.' " 

^  But  I  thought  you  were  as  strong  as 
a  siant.  No  one  with  heart  trouble  could 
drive  a  canoe  and  carry  the  packs  as 
you  do." 

*^Not  now,  M'sieur;  heart  beat  even 
now.  But  that  night,  after  the  bull 
caribou,  he  speak  for  Jesu,  the  Son 
God,  1  went  sick  at  Raleigh's  place,  vera, 
vera  sick,  and  talk  foolish  and  shout,  for 
weeks,  M'sieur.  *  Fever  typhoid,'  Baleigh 
tell  me  after." 

"  Pete,  did  you  ever  confess  it?" 

**  Owi,  M'sieur — in  Maine." 

"  But  why  did  you  go  to  Maine,  Pete?" 

^^  Money,  M'sieur,  money,  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  Boberval,  because  they 
would  not  let  me  kill  the  hell-whelps." 

So>we  pulled  our  blankets  around  our 
shoulders  and  sat  by  the  fire  all  night, 
while  the  thunder  crept  nearer  and  passed 
booming  overhead,  and  I  talked  of  many 
thin^  in  many  lands,  but  always  of  pleas- 
ant mcidents  and  propitious  events,  until 
morning  came  with  a  deepening  crimson 
flush  and  drove  the  terror  out  of  Pete's 
eyes,  but  still  left  the  fear  in  his  heart. 

The  en>edition  could  not  continue; 
even  in  the  daylight  the  region  was  a 
haunted  one  to  the  half-bre^  For  an 
hour  or  more,  while  he  broke  camp,  I 
fished  the  Discharge  with  a  leader  and  a 
single  fly — the  Parmachene  Belle.  Trout 
rose  freely  and  fought  gamely,  the  sun 
slashed  the  boiling  water  almost  horizon- 


tally and  threw  many  a  miniature  rainbow 
onto  the  spray,  a  ^ght  breeze  brought 
the  scent  of  balsam  from  the  woods,  a 
big  frog  bangoed  somewhere  behind  me 
and  a  mink  came  to  the  edge  of  the  stream 
and  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  expostu- 
lation. And  all  the  while  1  thought  of 
Pete  and  tried  to  grasp  a  half-familiar 
passage  of  the  Bible  which  reflected  the 
tragedy  of  his  experience.  Then  we  em- 
banked ;  of  course  we  could  not  go  back 
across  la  petite  portage  between  Stanislaus 
and  Algonquin,  so  we  struck  the  long 
trail  by  the  Vermilion  River  and  over 
the  two-mile  carry  to  Lake  Edward. 

in 

Remember,  it  is  still  New  Year's  Day, 
in  a  brick-built  city,  with  the  snow 
swirling  outside,  and  the  art  calendar  on 
the  table  and  the  curled  leader  with  the 
single  Parmachene  Belle  in  my  hand. 
Memory  has  brought  back  the  question- 
ing and  the  wondering  of  the  sun-flooded 
morning  after  the  night  of  weird  fear, 
when  I  fished  the  Discharge  from  Stanis- 
laus and  searched  vainly  for  the  word  of 
Scripture  which  should  set  Pete's  personal 
replica  of  the  inferno  into  its  rightful 
place  as  a  detail  of  spiritual  psychology. 
Subconsciously,  durmg  the  past  few 
months  a  sermon  had  grown  in  my  soul — 
all  real  sermons  grow  in  the  preacher's 
soul  and  are  not  built  in  the  minister's 
mind,  as  most  P|M>ple  suppose — ^but  I 
needed  a  text.  The  Parmachene  Belle 
was  really  the  text,  but  a  dergyman  in  a 
Geneva  gown  can  hardly  hold  up  a  trout 
fly  before  a  discriminating  city  congrega- 
tion and  hang  a  homily  upon  its  Udcfen 
hook.  Ofcourse  the  text  came,  as  all  things 
return  which  hare  once  made  even  the 
slightest  etching  of  truth  upon  the  con- 
sciousness; it  forced  its  way  frmn  the 
days  of  ancient  Isaiah  through  the  con- 
fusion of  the  intervening  centuries  as  if 
to  prove  the  essential  oneness  of  human 
experience: 

"  He  heweth  him  down  cedars. . .  .  He 
humethpgrt  thereof  in  the  fire  ;  with  part 
thereof  he  eatethjiesh;  heroastethroast^ 
and U  satisfied;  yeOt  he  warmeth himself 
and  setithj  Aha,  Jam  warm,  I  have  seen 
the  fire :  and  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god,^* 

Across  the  seas,  across  the  years,  the 
Lebanons  and  the  Laurentians  have 
g^ped  hands.  Isaiah  knew  the  primi- 
tive man  and  the  primeval  forest.  The 
swing  of  the  ax,  t^e  blazing,  crackling 
logs,  the  prey  of  the  trap  cooking  on  the 
green-sti<^  spit,  the  grateful  heat  in  the 
chilly  air ;  then  the  &ar  as  night  falls — 
the  invisible,  intangible  foe  against  which 
forged  weapons  are  useless,  the  creeping 
fl^h,  the  agitated  hands,  tlie  affrighted 
mind,  the  uncontrollable  nerves,  the  anx- 
ious searchings  of  the  conscience  standing 
naked  before  the  improvised  har  of  judg- 
ment; and,  at  last,  the  desperate  resort 
to  religion — a  few  tremblinc;  strokes  upon 
the  residue  of  the  tree  and  he  rounds  a 
head,  indents  a  neck,  slices  an  acute  tri- 
angle for  the  feet,  makes  black  marks 
wiUi  a  charred  stick  for  the  eyes  and 
nose  and  mouth,  invests  it  with  super- 


natural powers,  and  calls  the  exx)edient  a 
god.  Primitive  and  grotesque,  yes ;  but 
savagery  and  civilization  are  alike. 

If  Iniiah's  primitive  man  had  chosen 
the  best  portion  of  his  tree  for  his  deiiy, 
if  he  had  made  his  god  before  he  made 
his  camp  and  cooked  ms  food  and  warmed 
his  feet,  he  would  have  been  a  saint,  a 
primeval  saint  and  without  a  halo,  never- 
theless a  spiritual  genius. 

But  when  religion  is  only  an  expedient 
to  quiet  fear,  a  penitent  postscript  to 
correct  the  text  of  life's  chronide,  a  palsied 
codical  to  undo  the  foolish  willing  of  years 
of  perversity,  a  make-weight  to  ofibet 
decades  of  waste,  a  scenic  shift  to  give 
Intimacy  to  the  next  atnd  last  act,  it  is 
hardly  more  than  a  clumsy  superstition 
licensed  imder  the  seal  of  a  current  ortho- 
doxy. Religion  as  the  fag-end,  the  salvage 
squad,  the  afterthouj^ht  economy  of  l£e 
residue — well,  what  is  it  but  bribing  tlie 
court  after  the  verdict  of  guilty  has  been 
duly  rendered? 

The  snow  swirled  outside,  the  hour  of 
midnight  struck,  the  art  cal^idar  was 
propped  up  on  the  table,  and  I  stroked 
the  Jrarmachene  Belle  as  it  dropped  from 
the  leader. 

"  You  have  told  me  so  much  to-night," 
I  said  to  the  fly,  *^  tell  me  more ;  tell  me, 
what  is  religion  ?" 

And  it  seemed  as  if  the  Parmachene 
Bcdle  spoke  to  me,  quietly  and  reflecti  vdy : 

^  I  know  nothing  of  rdigion.  All  I 
know  is  of  glad  (mys^  in  the  &r-away 
land,  where  we  birds  sing  blithdy  in  the 
morning,  and  the  voice  of  many  waters  is 
sweeter  than  any  angel  chorus,  and  the 
sunlijpfht*  filters  through  the  new  foliage 
and  mils  on  the  stream  like  gcdden  fiu- 
gree,  and  the  air  comes  down  from  the 
hiUs  and  fills  the  lungs  like  the  breath  of 
the  gods,  and  the  flowers  never  grow 
tired  of  scattering  incense  &r  and  wide, 
and  every  aisle  of  the  forest  is  more 
stately  than  any  ccdnmned  cathedral  ever 
built  by  human  skill,  and  not  it  bird  or 
insect  or  creature  is  sad  or  angry  or 
sulky,  and  the  heart  of  man  has  found 
again  all  the  love  and  hope  and  peace 
and  joy  which  it  had  lost  in  the  grim 
city,  and  the  Great  S|»rit  presses  dose 
upon  the  soul  with  a  genlle  weight  cyf 
kmdness,  and  all  the  fear  of  hunger  and 
&ilure  and  artificial  shame  have  passed 
away  completely,  and  the  fisherman 
stands  in  the  stream  and  lifts  his  voice  in 
a  shout  of  happiness  which  makes  ike 
roaring  of  the  stream  seem  only  a  mur- 
muring obligato — that  is  all  I  know." 

^^  But.  that  is  religion,"  I  said  to  the 
Parmachene  Belle;  ^at  least,  it  is  leUg- 
ion  as  people  ought*  to  know  it  to^y: 
life  free  from  cring^g  and  groveling 
fear,  the  mind  uncDustrained  and  the 
heart  unclouded,  everything  that  is  best 
in  man  singing  in  imison  with  everytiiing 
that  is  best  in  nature,  happiness  as  aa 
inalienable  right  and  a  perpetual  fran- 
chise, a  glad  offering  of  ones  utmost  in 
an  unoompelled  oblation.  I  shall  put  that 
in  my  sermon  as  a  glowing  contrast  to 
Isaiah's  primitive  man  womn 
religion  of .  tfie ,  residue ; 
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A  SUMMER'S  PRELUDE 


**TTAD    you    thought   of    anywhere 
Xl  you'd  like  to  go  next  summer?" 

aakfl  J ,  usually  about  the  time  we 

would  be  poring  over  seed  catalogues  if 
tbere  were  the  slightest  chance  of  our 
ever  staying  anywhere  long  enough  to 
pick  the  flowers  when  they  bloomed. 
Anyway,  flowers  we  plant  very  rarely 
oome  up — I  don't  know  why.  Once  we 
planted  piazza  boxes  with  mignonette, 
p;aarded  them  with  netting  from  maraud- 
uig  birds,  and  were  reworded  by  some 
8tnu;eling  petunias — ^"volunteers,'*  the 
week^  gardener  called  them.  That  was 
in  Calitomia,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
nothing  would  even  "  volunteer "  for  us 
in  a  less  impulsive  climate. 

But  to  return  to  the  summer  question. 
Winter  for  us  b  predestined,  butsununer 
smacks  of  free  will,  though  it  isn't  quite 
that  either,  because  our  dady  bread  seems 
always  to  be  baked  in  a  place  too  hot  for 
babies  after  June  1.  The  one  thing  we 
are  always  sure  of  is  that  we  don't  want 
to  go  to  the  place  where  we  were  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  One  trip  abroad  with  a 
nme-months-old  Billie,  who  had  measles 
in  a  six-by-six  North  German  Lloyd 
cabin  all  the  way  home,  decided  us  against 
foreign  travel  for  a  time.  Recurrent  pto- 
maine poisoning  at  an  expensive  hotel  in 
the  mountains  the  fdlowmg  season  was 
eqoaUy  discouraging ;  and,  last,  a  secluded 
spot,  toTgfMai  even  in  New  England, 
where  a  grove  and  waterfall  all  our  own 
would  Inye  made  a  perfect  setting  for 
^'Locia,"  but  where  no  oook  would  take 
the  part  allotted  to  her  in  our  ^^  Sex- 
tette, extinguished  our  enthusiasm  for 
the^'simpkUfe." 

The  arrival  that  antunm  of  the  Fat 
Baby  hxtikt&t  complicated  the  situation. 
However,  hope  is  a  stubborn  india-rubber 
aortof  thing,  and  when  the  usual  Febru« 
ary  questioii  came  I  was  as  optimistic  as 
ever.  We  have  a  friend — I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  we  still  have  him  in 
siMte  of  what  follows — ^who  is  the  ima^ 
ol  Tenniel's  White  Knight  in  ^  Alice  m 
Wonderland,"  the  one  with  the  mouse- 
torn  and  carrots,  just  pitching  forward 
in  nis  saddle.    He   owned  a  house  in 

D ^  New  Hampshire,  which  he  had 

long  felt  would  be  an  ideal  sununer 
plaoe  for  us.  B^g  a  bachelor,  he  was  a 
trifle  vague  about  details,  but  my  main 
impression  from  his  silver-tcmgued  ora- 
tory was  that  the  beauty  of  the  view  from 
the  cottage  piazza  more  than  repaid  the 
happy  tenant  for  pumping  all  the  water 
by  hand  from  a  skimpy  welL    We  had 

always  heard  of  the  charms  of  D , 

with  its  colony  of  painters  and  writers, 
and«  f  eding  pumping  to  be  good  exercise, 
by  Easter  the  WniteEni^ht  had  us  fairly 
caught.  By  the  end  of  May  everything 
padsable  and  cratable  was  ready  for 
storing  till  autumn,  for  J had  a  bet- 
ter position  offered  him,  and  this  was 
more  than  the  usual  summer  migration. 
At  last,  after  passing  through  all  the 
stages  of  decomposition — the  paper-nap- 


BY  JULIA   M.   SLOANE 

kin  finish  filling  J with  unspeakable 

disgust — we  stcwd  on  the  railway  platform 
surrounded  by  our  friends  ^^  seeing  us 
off  "  I    It  was  really  worth  their  while. 

First  J with  aU  the  bags  which  he 

could  embrace  and  bristling  with  as  many 
umbrellas  as  a  cactus  has  spines ;  I  next 
with  the  Fat  Baby.  I  had  chosen  him  in 
preference  to  the  Walker  Gordon  milk 
Dox,  for,  thou^^h  heavier,  he  has  no  cor- 
ners. Next  Mary,  the  hxm  Irish  nurse 
(who  would  also  have  preferred  the  Fat 
Baby),  with  the  ice-box  and  shawl-strap. 
Then,  likewise  heavily  laden,  Lizzie,  a 
widow  of  the  United  Brethren  faith, 
capabilities  imknown,  snatched  as  a  last 
desperate  resort,  D— —  being  as  barren 
of  domestic  aid  as  a  mining  camp^  Last 
of  all,  Billie,  aged  four,  manfully  lugging 
Bonci,  the  canary — the  only  r^dly  care- 
free member  of  the  party. 

Some  one  had  pinned  a  bunch  of 
orchids  on  a  small  portion  of  my  person 
not  occupied  by  the  Fat  Baby.  This  I 
bitterly  r^retted  before  our  journey's 
end,  as  or^ds  create  a  false  impression 
not  borne  out  by  our  pocketbook.  At  the 
last  moment  the  leadine^  druggist  arrived 
with  a  scarlet  box  of  choccdates  orna- 
mented by  silver  ^^  kewpies."  I  feared  I 
might  have  to  cany  this  touching  tribute 

in  my  teeik,  but  J finally  n>und  an 

empty  pocket.  Thus  we  started  on  what 
is,  I  thmk,  a  &ir  specimen  of  our  sunmier 
adventures.  I  have  not  menticmed  one 
member  (rf  the  party  because  at  first  Idid 
not  know  she  was  with  us.  I  refer  to  the 
family  jinx.  Just  where  we  acquired  her 
and  bow  long  she  is  going  to  stay  are 
points  about  which  we  differ.  I  hope  that 
after  seven  years  from  the  time  we  broke 
a  looking-g^ass  she  may  take  herself  off. 

The  Irish  nurse  sides  with  me,  but  J 

isn't  sure.  He  thinks  she  likes  us,  and  he 
says  that  they  have  ocmstitutions  of  iron 
and  no  tact 

J stowed  us,  bag  and  baggaee, 

into  an  express  tnun  en  route  for  tiie 
Fall  Biver  boat  while  he  went  back  to 
wind  up  his  year's  work.  No  use  to  dwell 
on  our  transports — not  of  jov  but  of  bag- 
gage and  babies.  Eventually  we  found 
ounelves  settied  cm  the  boat — ^next  the 
fog-horn.  These  objects  are  not  depicted 
on  steamer  charts  any  more  than  the  pil- 
lars behind  which  we  so  often  dodge  at  a 
theater.  Natundly  we  had  fog,  and  of 
course  the  Fat  Baby  did  not  care  for  the 
horn.  Night  became  a  crescendo  duet  be- 
tween them.  Towards  dawn  quiet  came, 
which  decoyed  us  into  a  little  ill-timed 
sleep.  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  realize 
that  we  had  but  half  an  hour  to  catch  our 
train.  After  dressing  Billie  with  fireman- 
like agility,  I  went  next  door  to  collect  the 
par^.  The  Irish  nurse  was  telling  beads, 
the  United  Brethren  Lizzie  was  also  pray- 
ing, the  Fat  Baby  was  sleeping  in  his 
ni|;htgown,  and  nothing  was  packed!  I 
said  a  few  things  not  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  dressed  the 
baby,  and  just  succeeded  in  getting  my 


family  and  belongings  off  the  boat  and 
deposited  into  the  mt  seats  of  the  last 
car  as  the  train  drew  out  of  Fall  River. 
At  that  moment  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  Bond's  cage.  If  Bonci  had  wdcomed 
liberty,  I  should  not  have  moved  a  finger 
to  catch  him.  However,  he  only  duns^  in 
terror  to  his  swing,  and  it  simply  resulted 
in  our  sitting  in  scattered  bird-seed  till  we 
reached  Boston. 

The  White  Eaiight  had  not  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  date  of  our  arrival  in  that 
city  fell  on  Bunker  Hill  Day.  I  suppose 
he  thought  that  every  one  Imew  it ;  but  I 
come  from  Rhode  Island,  where  we  have 
other  things  to  think  about.  Trains  were 
so  late  that  our  long-delayed  breakfast 
was  only  a  sketch  after  all,  for  the  city  had 
to  be  crossed  before  we  were  at  last  on  the 

one  and  only  train  for  D .   To  heat 

the  Fat  Baby's  bottie  and  buy  a  Bunker 
Hill  Day  baJloon  for  Billie  pressed  me  a 
bit,  but  I  made  it  with  about  the  same 
margin  as  at  Fall  River. 

T^e  Fat  Baby  enjoyed  the  trip.  He 
sprawled  comfortably  on  a  full  seat  while 
Bunker  Hill  excursionists  perched  on 
arms  and  looked  acidly  at  me.  They  didn't 
know  what  I  had  lived  through  since  dawn 
or  they  would  never  have  expected  me  to 
hold  tliat  fsX  littie  person  for  hours. 

As  we  drew  near  u-^ 1  began  to  have 

those  creeping  misgivings  (locslized  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach)  that  usually  assail  a 
perfect  stranger — a  sort  of  ^^  about  to 
know  the  worst "  feeling.  When  we  were 
actually  in  the  stage,  Dumping  along  a 
lovely  shaded  roac^  I  ventured  a  few 
questions  to  the  driver. 

Yes,  he  knew  the  house. 

No,  he  couldn't  rightiy  say  he'd  seen 
any  one  working  about  tiiere  just  lately, 
but  hegnessed  it  would  be  all  right  if  they 
knew  r  was  coming^. 

Something  in  ms  tone  added  to  my 
rising  disqmet.  At  last  we  drew  up  by 
the  cottage  which  we  had  never  seen  but 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much.  The  view 
was  all  tiiere  and  quite  up  to  specifications, 
but  for  the  rest — ^my  hcArt  sinks  again  in 
retrospect  The  rooms  had  the  fe^ng  of 
a  place  long  dosed  and  not  thoroughly 
aired.  I  tiimk  now  that  it  probably  nad 
been  a  near  thing  to  get  a  fire  bummg  in 
tiie  kitchen  stove  before  the  stage  turned 
the  comer  I 

The  White  Knight  had  insisted  on  my 
using  his  linen  and  not  bothering  to  bring 
any  of  our  own,  so  our  first  move,  after 
leaving  the  baby  to  have  his  nap  out 
like  a  kitten,  on  an  old  quilt  on  the  warm 
piazza,  with  Billie  not  too  proud  to  join 
nim,  was  to  look  for  bedding.  Not  even 
one  piUow-case  rewarded  our  efforts, 
thou^  we  searehed  every  comer  except 
a  b^utiful  old  Dutch  marriage  chest, 
which  resisted  all  our  efforts  with  real 
Dutch  stolidity.  A  neighborly  deaning 
woman  lent  us  a  few  sheets,  and  for  the 
rest  we  used  paper  napkins  and  the  Fat 
Baby's  lingerie.  Later  by  tdeflraphing 
we  discovered  that  the  White  Knight's 
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sister  had  taken  the  key  to  the  Maine 
woods  with  her  (it  was  similar  to  the  key 
of  the  Bastille,  which  I  once  saw  in  a 
museum),  so  it  was  a  full  week  before  it 
could  be  retrieved  by  express  I 

We  found  ourselves  two  miles  from 
town,  with  no  neighbors,  it  being  early  for 
summer  people,  and  we  had  only  the  very 
polite,  ahnost  exquisite  grocer  to  depend 
on  for  the  necessities  of  life.  A  telephone 
I  could  not  seem  to  get,  though  I  coaxed 
and  stormed  b^  turns.  The  exquisite 
grocer  gendy  tried  to  calm  me.  He  said 
Uiat  the  British  Ambassador  had  |ust  ar- 
rived, and  that  every  one  was  workmg  for 
him. 

I  said  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
British  Ambassador  without  even  seeing 
him! 

He  assured  me  that  he  was  delightful 
and  that  I  must  not  be  hasty. 

I  think  if  the  grocer  had  luul  a  sense  of 
humor  it  would  have  helped,  for  the 
United  Brethren  Lizzie  was  as  solemn  as 
an  owl  and  Mary  couldn't  bear  to  have 
me  even   hum  ^^The  Harp  that  Once 


THE   OUTLOOK 

through  Tara's  Halls."  All  by  myself  I 
had  to  find  it  funny. 

The  climax  came  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Billie  and  I  came  back  from  a 
little  drive  to  find  water  backing  up  in 
the  kitchen  sink  and  Lizzie  throwing  her 
arms  about  wildly.  She  said  that  she  came 
of  a  nervous  family  subject  to  spasms. 

^^You  aren't  going  to  have  one  now, 
anyway  I"  I  said. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  she  wailed. 

'^  I  will  get  a  plumber  at  once,"  I  firmly 
replied. 

Jlow  D consists  of  only  two  rival 

grocery  stores  imd  a  post  office,  and  the 
nearest  plumber  woudd  be  in  a  town  ten 
miles  away,  and  we  had  no  telephone, 
thanks  to  the  British  Ambassador.  All 
this  I  knew  as  well  as  that  it  was  nearly 
six  o'clock ;  but  I  felt  that  I'd  like  to  g^t 
away  from  possible  spasms  and  think.  I 
started  to  walk  brisldy  along  the  lovely 
but  lonely  wood  road  leading  towards 

D when  I  heard  a  sound  of  wheels, 

and  presently  a  wagon  full  of  workmen 
appeared.   I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
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road,  and  when  they  drew  up,  to  avoid 
runnin|^  over  me,  I  said,  in  my  most  in- 
gratiatmg  tone :  ^^  Could  it  be  possible 
that  one  of  you  is  a  plumber  ?  No  one  has 
any  idea  of  how  mucn  I  want  a  plumber  !" 

The  nicest-looking  one  of  them  all  got 
out  of  the  wa^on  and  smilingly  said,  ^  I 
am."  I  led  him  away,  and  he  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  ensuing  week  with  us, 
digging  up  drain-pipes  all  over  the  place. 
The  roots  of  young  fir  trees  had  grown 
into  the  joints  and  clogged  them.  His 
name  also  was  Billy — a  most  pleasant 
person  and  a  welcome  relief  from  the  re- 
quisite grocer.  We  missed  him  greatly 
when  the  job  was  done. 

So  it  went  till  the  man  of  the  family 
arrived,  and  things  smoothed  out,  as  they 
usually  do  when  he  comes.  However,  I 
have  always  stoutly  maintained  that  I 
had  at  last  got  them  to  a  point  where 
they  were  bound  to  improve.  Literature 
cites  instances  of  persons  evoking  nymphs 
in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  I  am  the  only  one  who  ever 
evoked  a  plumber  I 


INDUSTRIAL  ATHLETICS 

HOW  THE  SPORTS  FOR   SOLDIERS  AND   SAILORS  ARE   DEVELOPING 

INTO   CIVILIAN   ATHLETICS 

BY   WALTER   CAMP 


**  This  war  has  been  the  test  of  us, 
And  killed  some  of  the  best  of  us, 
And  made  men  of  the  rest  of  U8» 
And  left  no  East  and  West  of  us !" 

IF  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  we  must  study  the 
facts  and  apply  the  conclusions  to  the 
immediate  oonmtions  confronting  us  as  a 
Nation.  The  Americans  proved  that  they 
could  and  would  fight  America  set  a 
higher  standard  for  cleanness  in  service 
than  had  previously  been  attained.  The 
morale,  the  hieh  spirit,  the  cheerfulness, 
as  well  as  the  dogged  determination  to  do 
the  job,  were  features  of  the  American 
troops  noted  by  the  Allies  wherever  they 
went.  And  these  conditions  came  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  abasis  upon  which  to 
build.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  erect  a  ereater  National  struct- 
ure in  the  form  <^  industrial  athletics. 

The  American  boy  is  early  thrown  or 
drawn  into  athletic  sports.  Whether  he 
plays  his  games  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
sand  lots,  on  a  public  playground  or  at  a 
private  school,  ne  soon  learns  that  there 
IS  one  great  sin  in  the  decalogue  of  youth, 
and  tmit  unforgivable  sin  is  cowardice. 
He  learns  that  strength  and  skill  make 
him  respected  of  his  fellows,  and  he  learns 
to  staive  with  might  and  main  for  pre- 
eminence in  sports. 

Hence  we  breed  coun^e  and  ambition. 
Indulgence  in  these  sports  takes  the  bov 
and  youth  out  of  doors ;  but  it  goes  much 
further,  for  it  disciplines  the  boy,  teaches 
him  loyalty,  takes  tne  selfishness  and  con- 
ceit out  of  him,  strengthens  his  muscles, 
and  gives  him  co-ordination  and  controL 


It  brings  him  in  contact  with  his  fellows, 
inculcates  a  code  of  team-work,  and  speed- 
ily convinces  him  that  if  he  is  to  excel  it 
can  be  only  through  hard  work  and  per- 
sistent practice.  And  these  lessons  are 
the  very  bed-rock  principles  upon  which 
an  efficient  army  or  navy  is  based. 

Then  we  had  to  &ce  the  things  that  stop 
fighters  in  the  mass.  We  £td  to  dc^ 
with  disaffection  and  disease.  Homesick- 
ness is  a  well-recognized  difficulty  in  the 
breaking  in  of  new  soldiers,  and  it  often- 
times leads  to  many  further  troubles.  All 
drill  and  no  {day  will  ruin  an  army  or 
navy  just  as  surely  as  it  will  an  individual 
l>oy ;  just  as  surely  as  will  all  work  and 
no  play  affect  any  man  in  industrial  life. 

We  therefore  transferred  the  home 
environment  to  the  camp,  the  cantonment, 
and  the  station.  When  we  first  undertook 
the  work,  many  looked  upon  it  as  all 
mere  nonsense,  folly  that  had  no  part  in 
real  fighting  preparation.  What  could  foot- 
ball, baseball,  boxing,  and  wrestling  avail 
the  man  who  must  march  and  shoot  ?  But 
the  critics  soon  found  the  disease  rate 
lowered,  the  morale  greatly  improved, 
axkd  the  direct  efficiency  with  gun,  gre- 
nade, or  bayonet  startlingly  high. 

Did  not  Kipling  write : 

"  And  the  life  we  live  and  know — 
Let  the  fellow  sing  o'  the  little  things  he 

cares  about, 
If  a  fellow  fights  for  the  little  things  he 

cares  about 
With  the  weight  of  a  single  blow !" 

These  boys  had  a  life  they  lived  and 
knew  and  cared  about,  and  they  would 
fight  iEdl  the  better  for  it. 


So  in  industry  a  man  with  the  outside 
interest  of  athletics  will  work  better. 
Americanization  is  more  possible  for 
those  who  come  to  our  shores  through 
the  medium  of  American  sport  than  m 
almost  any  other  way. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  Army  and 
Navy  teams  were  found  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  and  even  defeat  civilian  and 
college  teams.  Then  the  interest  doubled* 
The  enthusiasm  spread  contagiously.  Not 
only  were  thousands  of  ab^ady  skilled 
men  found  in  the  service,  but  hitherto 
unknown  men  came  up  or  were  developed 
who  had  never  before  nad  a  chance  to  try 
their  mettle.  Still  another  feature  was 
that  a  man  who  had  passed  out  of  the 
game  into  business  (for  the  American 
gives  up  his  athletics  too  early)  had  the 
chance  at  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  to 
take  up  again  the  sport  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  he  found  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  former  skill.  But  it  was  not  the 
star  team  or  the  star  performer  upon 
whom  the  greatest  effort  was  expended. 
It  was  rather  upon  the  spread  of 
athletics  throughout  the  mass,  die  inter- 
r^mental  games,  the  company  contests, 
the  sports  with  hundreds  of  men  in  at  a 
time,  that  all  the  athletic  directors  and 
instructors  were  working.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  never  before  in  any  community 
were  there  so  many  men  ts^ing  part  in 
sports  of  all  kinds  as  in  the  camps,  oan> 
tonments,  and  stations  where  our  men  were 
in  training.  And  when  thev  went  ^^  Over 
There"  our  boys  took  with  them  sound 
bodies  and  the  fightinsp  spirit,  and  thdr 
sports  went  with  them.  ManyaFrenchman 
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^azed  withawe  ap(m  American  teapis  play- 
ing football.  Many  took  into  their  hands 
and  felt  with  horror  the  ^^  hard-as-rock  " 
baaeball  with  which  our  men  played. 

Our  boxinp^  was  made  the  basis  of 
bayonet  fightmg  and  our  baseball  arms 
were  adept  in  learning  to  throw  the 
grenade.  The  men  who  had  gone  into 
the  opposing  football  line  when  their 
signal  came  went  '^  over  the  top  "  with 
tmU;  same  abandon.  Those  who  had  made 
a  stand  on  the  last  five-yard  line  in  the 
nim  determination  of  the  gridiron  field 
moed  Uie  scrimmage  of  war  with  the 
same  do-or-die  fortitude.  Those  who  had 
raced  on  the  cinder  track  and  thrown 
their  last  efforts  into  the  sprint  at  the 
finish  were  just  as  ^^game"  when  the 
pathway  wasaFlanders  neld  or  a  Chateau 
Ttnerry  line.  The  man  who  took  the  big 
chance  on  the  motor  track  took  the 
greater  chances  in  the  air  with  the  same 
sfHrit.  The  man  whose  nerves  had  been 
tested  with  ^two  men  on,''  ^one  out," 
and  ^  a  run  to  tie  and  two  to  win/'  stood 
sroiline  when  the  line  was  thin.  Yes, 
these  Doys  of  ours  were  ready  and  pre- 
pared in  a  hundred  ways,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  which  many  luul  never  dreamed. 

*<  There  are  men,  my  &ther,  brown  and 
strong, 
And  they  carry  a  banner  of  wondrous 
hae; 
With  a  mighty  tread  they  swing  along ; 
Now  I  see  white  stars  on  a  iiela  of 
blue!" 

**  Hasten,  son,  fling  the  window  wide ; 

Let  me  kiss  the  staff  the  flag  swings 
from 
And   salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with 
pride, 
For,  Grod  be  praised,  the  Americans 
come!" 

Andnow  it  is  over  "Over  There."  Our 
boys  are  coming  back  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  ^d  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  wonderfully  improved  in  h^th 
and  physique  and  have  a  broader  outlook 
upon  life.  Shall  we  miss  the  lesson  ?  Re- 
member that  in  the  draft  nearly  thirty 
per  cent  were  rejected.  That  thirty  per 
cent  is  still  with  us.  They  did  not  share 
the  benefits  of  all  this  which  the  seventy 
per  cent  enjoyed.  We  must  make  them 
fit  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  must 
capitalize  the  asset  of  health  in  those 
returning.  Nor  is  it  the  physical  side 
alone.  The  cleanness  of  the  men  in  our 
service  has  shown  what  may  be  done  for 
the  entire  population.  It  was  accom- 
plished in  the  service  by  the  methods 
outlined,  and  it  ma^  be  accomplished  in 
the  civilian  population  in  a  similar  way. 

But  there  is  another  phase  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that,  too,  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  communij;ie8.  A  com- 
munity is  like  an  armj.  If  it  has  team- 
work, high  morale,  it  is  successful  and  a 
good  place  in  which  to  live.  If  it  is 
merely  a  place  where  men  work  all  day 
long,  drag  themselves  to  bed  only  to 
secure  enough  sleep  to  go  through  the 
dreary  round  of  tod  again,  with  nothing 
in  the  way  of  pleasure,  nothing  to  look 
forward  to,  that  community  loses  its 
morale,  and  just  as  the  individuals  lose 


in  their  spirit  so  does  the  product  of  that 
community  fall  off.  Bad  feeling,  dissen- 
sion, general  low  spirits,  and,  coincident 
with  Uiis,  disease  and  inefficiency,  sap  its 
very  life-blood.  Dr.  William  Draper 
Lewis,  of  the  State  Health  Insurance 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
shows  that  sickness  of  workers  in  that 
State  alone  results  annually  in  the  loss 
of  16,800,000  working  days,  iimt  120,000 
employees  in  Pennsvlvania  are  sick  every 
day  in  the  year,  ana  that  the  loss  to  wage- 
earners  annually  is  $83,000,000. 

As  the  Allied  commands  have  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  these  sports  of  ours  in 
making  fit  men  and  the  establishment  of 
a  high  morale,  they  have  be^fun  to  intro- 
duce them  in  their  own  military  system. 
Even  the  Orient  is  taking  up.our  sports, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  definite  purpose.  If 
all  these  things  were  good  for  men  pre- 
paring for  service  and  in  service,»it  is 
certamly  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  be  continual  and  extended  through- 
out the  land.  They  should  go  into  our 
entire  industrial  &Dric. 

General  Pershing  writes :  ^^  I  am  now 
most  anxious  to  encourage  in  every  way 

Kssible  the  athletic  side  of  our  training, 
th  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  personnel 
wholesomd^  and  en joyablv  occupied  dur- 
ing the  periods  not  needed  for  otiier  mili- 
tary duties  and  as  a  means  of  keeping 
them  in  the  state  of  physical  and  mentid 
fitness  which  is.so  necessary  to  the  morale 
which  breeds  contentment." 

In  fact.  Great  Britain  is  already  real- 
izing this,  and  a^conference  of  associations 
representing  aU  sports  of  the  United 
Kmgdom,  held  in  London,  has  approved 
of  a  series  of  memorials  to  be  forwarded 
to  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
House  of  Commons  emphasizing  the  need 
for  increased  facilities  for  sports  and 
recreations  for  workers,  not  merely  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  nation,  but  as 
tending  to  reduce  unrest. 

The  memorial  also  points  out  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  players 
who  took  up  sport  while  serving  in  the 
army  must  be  provided  for. 

The  conference  suggests  that  the  Gov- 
ernment acquire  ground  for  the  practice 
of  s^rts  and  let  it  at  low  rentals,  and 
also  mstruct  and  empower  municipalities 
to  do  likewise.  The  Government  is  also 
asked  to  restore  the  pre-war  cheap  rail- 
way fares  for  players  and  to  exempt  non- 
profit-making grounds  from  taxes. 

A  factory  of  ten  thousand  hands  can 
be  organized  just  as  we  organized  a  naval, 
station.  Each  man  in  service  had  his 
particular  job  of  navy  work  to  do,  just  as 
the  factory  worker  has  his  allotted  task  ; 
but  through  organization  it  was  possible 
to  provide  sports,  athletics,  recreation, 
relaxation  of  a  wholesome  clutracter,  and 
to  give  every  man  something  to  which  he 
could  look  forward  with  anticipation  of 
enjoyment.  All  this  should  be  transferred 
into  industry,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
these  men  who  come  back  physically  fit 
shall  not  deteriorate  in  that  great  asset, 
health.  And,  secondly,  that  the  thousands 
who  had  none  of  these  benefits  should 
have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  become 


stronjg^  and  well,  but  to  enjoy  that  posses- 
sion m  every  way. 

One  of  the  most  telling  criticisms  tliat 
has  been  offered  in  the  last  twenty  years 
against  college  athletics  ¥ras  based  uj^n 
the  fact  that  the  ooUege  athlete,  having 
made  himself  physically  fit  and  musca- 
larly  strong,  havine  trained  and  worked 
out  of  doors,  had  built  up  a  condition 
that  required  exercise  ana  out  of  doors 
f<nr  the  ccmtinuanoe  of  health.  Immedi- 
ately after  graduation  he  plunged  into 
his  life's  work,  which,  witn  the  usual 
American  ambition,  he  took  so  seriously 
as  to  n^lect  everything  in  the  way  dt 
ph3rsical  exercise  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  consequently  he  broke  down.  If  one 
stops  to  realize  what  it  means,  therefore, 
for  these  men  of  ours  who  have  had  two 
years  of  vigorous,  outdoor  life  and  train- 
ing to  come  back  and  go  into  the  factories, 
he  must  see  that,  unless  some  oppor- 
tunity along  the  lines  of  athletics  and 
sporta  is  provided,^  Anse-  men  too  will 
suffer  breakdowns  in  health  which  will 
be  tremendously  expensive  not  only  to 
the  men  themselves  out  to  the  communis 
ties,  and  finally  to  the  entire  productivity 
of  the  country. 

There  is  another  important  phase  to 
this  subject,  and  that  is  one  which  is  ex- 
tremely pressing.  How  are  we  to  fill  the 
filace  formerly  occupied  by  the  saloon? 
t  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
were  thousands  of  men  who  used  the 
saloon  as  a  social  club.  They  did  not  eo 
there  especially  for  the  purpose  of  driiuL- 
ing.  They  went  there  on  account  of  the 
^*  gang  "  spirit,  and  because  human  nature 
is  gregarious.  Now  it  is  a  recognizable 
fact  wat  these  saloons  were  not  main- 
tained for  philanthropic  motives.  It  was 
the  profit  on  the  sales  which  paid  the  rent 
and  gave  men  a  place  to  sit  and  talk. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  social  clubs  all  over  the 
country  which  under  the  Prohibition  Act 
must  inevitably  go  out  of  operation,  at 
any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
been  conducted.  Men  drifted  into  these 
dubs  or  saloons  just  as  they  came  from 
work.  There  were  no  signs  up,  "No 
smoking  allowed,"  and  there  were  no 
rules  which  provided  that  a  man  should 
go  home  firsthand  dress  up  before  he  went 
to  the  saloon.  These  are  things  that  must 
be  reckoned  with,  and  they  are  a  part  of 
the  social  state.  Two  million  soldiers  who 
are  returning  and  the  millions  and  millions 
of  workers  in  this  country  are  not  looking 
for  philanthropy.  Men  never  felt  when 
they  dropped  into  a  saloon  that  they  were 
sponging  on  charity  or  that  they  were  not 
paying  their  own  way.  Hence  when  we 
study  the  replacement  of  these  we  see 
that  it  must  be  done  by  the  men  them- 
selves. The  Government  did  not  order 
the  men  in  service  to  play  games.  They 
provided  some  of  the  facilities,  but  wher- 
ever there  was  a  competent  director  in  a 
station  it  meant  that  he  organized  com- 
mittees who  "  ran  things.'*  And  that  is  the 
way  it  must  be  worked  out  in  industrial 
life.  The  management  can  help,  but  the 
men  themselves  are  the  ones  to  organize, 
that  they  may  be  independent  and  take 
part  in  programmes  of  their  own  creating. 


CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY 

BY  JEAN   RUSHMORE   PATTERSON 

You  ceased  to  be  a  woman  when  yon  spoke 
And  bade  us  strive  to  understand ; 
You  were  the  peasant  that  had  borne  the  yoke, 
Yon  were  the  people  of  your  native  land  I 

The  exile,  hoping  through  the  endless  years, 
The  murdered  child,  the  soldier  dead. 
The  widow,  sorrowing  too  deep  for  tears. 
The  starving  orphan  crying  out  for  bread ! 

You  were  the  downcast  striving  to  be  free. 
The  bondaged  souls  that  ask  a  right. 
Unlettered  thousands  making  earnest  plea, 
The  long  oppressed  at  last  demanding  light ! 

The  very  soul  of  Bussia  standing  there. 
Incarnate  will,  despite  the  woe ; 
Having  borne  much,  yet  struggling  still  to  bear. 
You  bade  us  not.  forget  the  debt  we  owe. 

The  bitter  montlis  when  countless  Russians  tried 
Unarmed  to  stand  the  bloody  test. 
The  marshy  plains  with  Russian  blood  deep  dyed. 
The  Eastern  front  that  helped  to  save  tJie  West  I 

You  were  no  woman  when  you  pleaded  thus, 
You  were  the  Russian  people  calling  us  I 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  NEW  INCOME  TAX  IN  NEW  YORK 

BY   FREDERICK   M,   DAVENPORT 

Mr.  Davenport  was  Chairman  of  the  Special  Tax  Committee  which  drew  the  Income  Tax  Bill  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The 'bill  had 
the  nnanimoua  approval  of  the  men  of  both  parties  on  the  Committee,  and  was  passed  with  the  vote  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
both  branches  ana  signed  by  the  Governor.  Apropos  of  Senator  Davenport's  statement  concerning  the  need  of  a  budget  system  in  this 
country,  our  readers  will  find  on  another  page  an  article  describing  the  method  used  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  already  announced  ioT  a 
subsequent  issue  an  article  by  Senator  Davenport  giving  his  impressions  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he  is  a  member. — ^Xks  EDrrOBS. 


IT  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  to  know  that  the  rather 
rigorous  criticism  of  the  new  Lioome  Tax 
Law  in  New  York  which  very  recently 
appeared  in  its  editorial  columns  has  at 
one  point  the  warm  approval  of  those  who 
drew  the  measure.  I  refer  to  the  urgent 
need  of  checking  waste  and  extravagance 
in  State  and  municipal  as  well  as  Na- 
tional GoyemmentB,  and  also  of  checkiuj^ 
uncontrolled  public  expenditure  itself 
which  is  not  mrectly  wasteful,  but  which 
is  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  I  will  return  to 
this  point  in  a  moment. 

The  criticisms  by  The  Outlook  relate 
partly  to  certain  alle|;ed  minor  injustices 
of  the  law  to  non-residents  of  the  State, 
but  chiefly  to  the  alleged  faulty  method 
setting  about  to  increase  cash  receipts  of 
before  reorganizing  the  State's  finances. 

First,  I  will  try  to  make  clear  what  is 
the  reason  for  and  the  trouble  vrith  the 
provision  which  seems  to  make  the  law 
bear  somewhat  unjustly  upon  non-resi- 
dents. Li  the  case  of  resiaents  the  tax 
is  imposed  up«n  the  entire  income  from 
whatever  source  derived,  whether  within 
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or  without  the  State,  and  a  minimum 
exemption  is  allowed  of  $1,000  for 
a  single  person  and  $2,000,  with  $200 
additional  for  each  of  certain  dependents, 
for  a  married  person.  In  the  case  of  non- 
residents the  tax  is  imposed  only  upon 
such  income  as  is  received  or  earned 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  no 
minimum  exemption  is  allowed.  The 
theory  was  that  if  you  tax  a  resident  on 
his  whole  income  from  whatever  source 
derived  you  should  not  tax  the  minimum 
of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  if  you  are  taxing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  non-resident,  onlv  the  income  earned 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not 
by  any  means  necessarily  all  of  a  per- 
son's income,  it  is  not  fair  to  allow 
him  the  advantage  of  deducting  the 
whole  minimum  of  subsistence,  as  you  do 
in  the  case  of  the  resident,  who  pays  tax 
on  his  whole  income  from  whatever  source 
derived,  inside  or  outside  the  State.  If, 
however,  it  could  be  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  New  York  authorities  that 
the  entire  income  of  the  non-resident 
taxpayer  was  received  within  the  State 
of  N  ew  York,  and  that  no  claim  for  the 


$1,000  or  $2,000  exemption,  or  any  part 
of  it,  has  been  made  dsewhere,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  non- 
resident should  not  also  enjoy  this  exemp- 
tion. Such  a  solution  would  be  within  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  If  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  who  is  the  collecting  agent,  follows 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  may  pix>vide  a 
form  of  certificate  through  which  the 
non-resident  taxpayer  may  make  dear 
that  he  has  no  other  income  than  that 
earned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
thereupon  receive  the  benefit  of  tiie  mini- 
mum provision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  resi- 
dent. If  the  Comptroller  is  hesitant  about 
violating  the  letter  of  the  act,  the  intent 
of  the  framers  can  be  made  dear  in 
January  by  a  few  words  of  amendment 
several  months  before  the  tax,  in  any 
event,  can  be  put  into  operation.  The 
time  for  the  first  payment  of  the  tax  is 
March  15, 1920. 

There  is  another  slight  undeamess  in 
the  act  which  might  concdvably  bear 
unfavorably  upon  non-residents,  but  which 
actually  will  not.  Under  the  measure,  the 
employer  or  the  institution  in  the  State 
of  if  ew  York  paying  the  salary  or  the 
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earning  to  tiie  non-resident  is  made  the 
responsible  withholding;  agent  for  the 
amount  of  the  ifix  if  the  tax  is  not  paid 
by  the  non-resident  himself.  The  rate  in 
the  bill  was  first  fixed  at  a  flat  2  per  cent 
for  everybody,  and  2  per  cent  would  then 
have  been  tlie  amount  which  the  with- 
holding agent  would  be  responsible  for 
deductmg  from  the  salary  or  earning. 
But  at  the  last  nK>ment  a  graduated  rate 
of  1  per  cent  up  to  $10,000, 2  per  cent  up 
to  $50,000,  and  3  per  cent  above  that  was 
detennined  upon,  but  by  inadvertence  no 
cbu^  was  made  in  the  provision  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  withholding 
agent,  and  so  the  act  as  passed  seems  to 
n^e  the  withholding  agent  responsible 
for  deducting  2  per  cent  on  a  person's 
income  of  $10,000,  whereas  the  tax  was 
finally  fixed  at  only  1  per  cent.  But  if 
Uie  non-resident  pays  directly  his  tax  of 
1  per  cent,  no  trouble  would  arise  from 
this  minor  error,  as  the  withholding  a^nt 
would  then  be  free  from  all  responsibility 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  And  of 
course  this  inadvertence  also  will  be  cor- 
rected early  in  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion, some  montlis  before  ^e  law  goes 
into  <^)eration.  And  in  the  meantime  the 
Comptroller  mav,  if  he  wishes,  prepare 
his  preliminary  form  of  certificate  in  line 
with  the  amendment  that  is  certain  to  be 
made.  And  the  intent  of  the  law  is  so 
dear  upon  this  matter  that  I  have  no 
dcxibt  we  courts  would  hold,  in  any  event, 
that  the  withholding  agent  is  responsible 
odk  upto  1  per  cent  in  case  of  mcomes 
under  $10,000. 

When  we  consider  also  that  in  order  to 
secure  exact  justice  a  reciprocal  provision 
is  introduced  into  the  act  providing  that 
non-residents  shall  have  rebated  to  them 
any  tax  on  New  York  income  which  may 
be  imposed  by  the  State  of  the  taxx>a^er's 
residence,  providing  that  his  home  otate 
treats  New  Yorkers  in  a  substantially 
similar  way ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
tlie  non-resident  in  the  meantime  owes  the 
Grovemment  of  the  State  of  New  York 
something  for  the  benefit  to  him  of  the 
legal  and  social  and  physical  protection 
wad  opportunity  offered  to  him  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  and  do  business  and  make 
earning^  in  the  State,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  objection  about  the  non-resident  is 
pretty  effectually  disposed  of. 

The  inevitable  result  of  American 
methods  of  l^^lation,  with  its  practice 
of  frequentiy  makin|^  important  changes 
at  the  last  moment,  is  the  creeping  in  of , 
occasional  minor  inconsistencies.  But  a 
broad  view  of  the  situation  will,  I  think, 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  enactment 
of  this  measure,  and  the  important  amend- 
ment at  tiie  same  time  of  tne  Corporation 
Tax  Act,  put  New  York  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  toward  a  modem  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try. In  no  other  leading  American  State 
has  there  been  taken  so  long  a  step 
toward  substituting  for  the  iimdequate 
and  unworkable  general  property  tax  a 
svstem  of  individiud  and  corporate  taxa- 
tion of  hi^h  character  such  as  we  now 
have  in  we  State  of  New  York  as  a 
resnlt  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature 


recenti^  adjourned.  The  system  in  New 
York  is  now  superior  m  important 
respects  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  the  only 
other  American  State  which  has  seriously 
grappled  with  the  problem.  While  there 
remams  something  yet  to  be  done  in  im- 
proving the  system  of  taxing  public 
utilities,  I  find  that  those  who  are  best 
informed  upon  taxation  in  the  country 
recognize  that  the  revision  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem recentiy  made  by  New  York  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
finance. 

And  now  as  to  the  chief  burden  of  the 
criticism  by  The  Outiook,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  imposition  of  the  tax  really 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  that  it  is 
bad  procedure  to  impose  an  effective 
income  tax,  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
increasins^  the  rate  and  extending  the 
volume  of  revenue,  before  adequate  effort 
is  made  to  check  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant and  more  or  less  uncontrolled  ex- 
penditure. TechnicaUy  this  position  is 
correct.  PracticaUy  it  is  not 

In  the  first  place,  as  The  Outiook  inti- 
mates, it  was  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
which  confronted  the  Legislature.  Owing 
to  the  modem  method  of  administering 
certain  forms  of  taxation  by  the  State 
Government,  and  then  distributing  the 
proceeds  between  the  State  and  the  locali- 
ties, it  has  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary for  States  to  consider  the  local  and 
especially  the  mimicipal  situation  in  all 
matters  of  revenue.  As  the  result  of  the 
prospective  wiping  out  of  the  excise 
revenues  through  war-time  and  Constitu- 
tional prohibition,  and  as  the  result  also 
of  the  mounting  costs  of  labor  and  com- 
modities and  personal  services  growing 
out  of  war-price  conditions,  the  State  and 
the  municipalities  of  New  York  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  prospective 
deficit  for  the  current  year  of  about 
fifty-three  million  dollars.  Now  real  estate 
is  heavily  burdened  already.  Personal 
property  has  proved  itself  ^^enerally  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  t^e  State 
of  New  York,  a  most  elusive  source  of 
revenue.  The  so-called  indirect  taxes, 
like  those  upon  inheritances  and  mort- 
gages and  motor  vehicles,  might  be  made 
to  produce  a  few  extra  ipillions  ;  but  all 
the  suggestions  together  would  not  begin 
to  produce  fif  ty-tl^ee  millions.  There  was 
only  one  possible  source  left  to  which  to 
turn,  and  that  was  income. 

Now  to  continue  still  to  be  practical 
In  private  expenditure,  and  theoretically 
in  any  kind  of  expenditure,  the  first  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  check  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  b^in  to  shut  the  sluice- 
gates of  financial  foUy,  so  far  as  there  is 
any.  But  that  is  not  the  way  it  happ^ 
in  the  case  of  public  expenditure.  The 
great  difficulty  about  checking  extrava- 
gance in  commonwealth  or  nation  through 
uie  introduction  of  a  thorough  budget 
svstem  is  that  this  reform  br^kks  down 
the  sanctified  system  of  special  appropri- 
ations for  particular  districts  under  the 
easy  method  of  "  you  tickle  me  and  I'll 
tickle  you."  There  is  so  much  good  and 
easy  politics  in  that  from  the  legislator's 
standpoint  that  it  takes  something  more 


than  the  statesmanship  of  financial  ideal- 
ism to  alter  it.  It  begins  to  be  altered 
only  when  the  taxpayer  himself  for  the 
first  time  begins  directiy  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  it,  and  that  is  precisely  what  happens 
when  the  direct  and  personal  income  tax 
is  laid  upon  the  citizen.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  alx>ut  to 
establish  a  National  budget  system  to 
check  the  flow  of  uncontrolled  extrava- 
gance, but  that  prospectively  happy  issue 
out  of  our  afflictions  might  not  have  come 
for  a  generation — it  has  already  been 
talked  about  for  a  generation — if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  direct  pressure  and 
burden  of  the  Federal  income  tax  upon 
the  citizen.  Now  something  will  no  doubt 
be  done  about  it. 

The  same  thing,  in  mv  opinion,  will 
happen  in  the  Sti^tes  as  they  adopt  the 
direct  income  tax  and  push  the  pressure 
of  it  down  to  reach  iustiy  as  many 
persons  as  nossible.  The  demand  for 
a  thorough  otate  and  municipal  budget 
system  and  the  control  of  expenditure 
in  a  vigorous  &shion  will  then  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  And  I  can  see  no 
otitor  practical  way.  So,  instead  of  its 
being  haphazard  financial  procedure  to 
impose  a  State  income  tax  before  ex- 
penditure is  checked,  as  The  Outiook 
seems  to  think,  I  r^^ard  it  as  the  most 
direct,  designed,  and  certain  way  of  be- 
epnning  to  accomplish  a  gpreatiy  to  be 
desired  end. 

In  fact,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
the  direct  personal  income  tax  is  particu- 
larly needed  by  the  separate  common- 
wealths of  the  Union,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  financial  reinvigoration,  but  as  a  means 
of  obtaininpf  in  the  States  a  more  sensi- 
tive and  critical  citizenship.  The  tide  of 
nationality  is  running  full  and  strong, 
and  will  run  stron^r ;  and  the  eye  of 
the  citizen  is  becommg  very  critical  upon 
Washington.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
need,  save  in  times  of  emergency,  for  the 
employment  in  any  high  a^^ree  of  the 
income  tax  by  the  National  Government. 
The  National  Government  has  not  yet 
begun  to  tap  the  Intimate  indirect 
sources  which  are  so  naturally  available 
for  Federal  purposes. 

If  the  Government  of  the  country  is 
not  to  ^^w  top-heavy  and  topple  over,  if 
centralization  at  WashingUm  is  not  to 
become  increasingly  dangerous  to  free- 
dom, then  something  must  be  done  to 
make  the  local  State  governments  strone 
and  efficient  and  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  citizen  upon  his  own  commonwealth 
and  its  increasingly  important  function 
under  our  Federal  system.  If  free  govern- 
ment fails  in  America,  it  will  be  because 
the  State  governments  fail.  My  own  view 
is  that  the  best  thing  which  could  happen 
to  the  financial  system  of  the  separate 
States  would  be  the  imitation  of  the 
action  of  New  York  and  the  adoption  of 
the  income  tax  principle  throughout  the 
commonwealths  of  the  Union.  There  us 
no  tax  which  so  brings  the  taxpayer  to 
close  quarters  with  Government  revenues 
and  expenditures  or  so  practically  brings 


home  to  Mm -the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship. ^ 
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of  the  Bolshevist  attitude  toward  edaea- 
tion?  4.  Do  you  think  the  treatment  of 
the  Russian  aristocracy  by  the  Bolshevists 
justifiable  ?  Tell  why  or  why  not.  ^  5.  State 
and  discuss  what  Dr.  Carasso  believes  the 
world's  task  with  regard  to  Bolshevism  is. 
6.  Select  ten  sentences  from  Mr.  Price's 
article  which  you  consider  well  worth  dis- 
cussing and  explain  why  you  think  them 
worth  discussing^.  7.  Wnat  does  the  ex- 
pression ^  the  injustices  of  individualism  " 
mean?  Do  you  oelieve  in  ^  a  greater  do- 
me of  weuare"  for  common  laborers? 
Iteasons.  8.  What  b  a  commodity  ?  Is 
labor  such?  Discuss  at  length.  9.  The 
Outlook  says :  '*  The  Socialism  that  Mr. 
Price  discusses  and  the  Socialism  which 
the  Bolshevists  are  practicing  are  as  wide 
as  the  poles  apart"  Show  why.  10.  Many 
believe  America  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
economic  reconstruction.  Show  how  this 
could  be  effected  without  revolution.  11. 
Bead  three  very  suggestive  books :  "  Prog- 
ress and  History,"  by  F.  S.  Marvin  (Oxf ora 
University  Press);  ^The  Economics  of 
Progress,  by  J.  M.  Robertson  (Dutton) ; 
^Reconstruction  and  National  lafe,"  by 
C.  F  Lovell  (MacmiUan). 

n — ^NATIONAL  AFFAIB8 

Topi>e :  Stupidity  in  Property  and  Politics. 
Reference :  Pages  191-193. 
Questions: 

1.  Judging  from  what  Senator  Daven- 
port savs,  what  is  the  condition  of  politics 
m  the  JHew  York  Leg^islature  ?  Is  such  a 
condition  peculiar  to  New  York  ?  Proof. 
2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  ''  business 
interests "  control  botn  the  economic  and 
the  political  interests  of  our  country  ?  Dis- 
cuss. 3.  Explain  at  length  the  meaning  of : 
<<  The  greatest  breeder  of  Bolshevism  and 
Socialism  b  blind  Bourbonism."  Illustrate 
freely.  4.  Senator  Davenport  believes  that 
had  ^'  big  business  "  a  decade  ago  listened  to 
and  accepted  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  convictions,  tbey  and 
America  would  be  much  better  off  to-day. 
Explain  just  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed 
in  these  respects.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Davenport  ?  5.  Read  Muzzey's  **  American 
History,"  pages  591-609  (Ginn),  and  "  The 
Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  by  W.  D. 
Lewis  (Winston). 

ni — PROPOSITIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 

(These  propositions  are  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  subject-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  discussed  in  it.) 

1.  Economic  and  political  discontent 
cannot  be  cured  by  lorce.  2.  The  end 
never  justifies  the  means. 

IV — VOCABULARY   BUILDINCI 

(AU  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 

found  in  The  Outlook   for  June  4,  1919.     Both 

before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 

elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 


[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  oover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  orjtwo  propositions  for  discussion, 
and  only  such .  words  as  are  found  in  the  material 
assigned.  Or  distribute  selected  questions  among 
different  members  of  the  class  or  group  and  have 
them  report  their  findings  to  all  when  assembled. 
Then  haTO  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I—INTBBNATIONAL    AFFAIBS 

A.  Topie:  The  Church  and  Social  Re- 
construction;  A  Great  Educational 
Scheme ;  To  Fi^ht  Disease  and  Desti- 
tution; The  Children's  Bureau  Con- 
ference; The  Farmer's  Boy  and  the 
School. 

Reference:  Pages  182, 184. 
Questions: 

1.  What  are  the  things  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  urjge  that 
the  Church  favor?  Do  you  think  the  pul- 
pit should  have  anything^to  do  with  such 
subjects  ?  Reasons.  2.  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teachmgs  ? 
If  these  were  applied  to  modem  industry, 
what  changes,  in  your  opinion,  would  have 
to  take  pmce  in  the  management  of  in- 
dustry? o.  Could  a  person  or  a  corporation 
that  believed  in  practicing  Christian  princi- 
ples conduct  a  successful  modem  busmess  ? 
Discuss.  4.  State  the  facts  about  and  then 
discuss  the  value  of  the  great  educational 
scheme  explained  by  The  Outiook  on  pa^e 
182.  5.  Whi^  in  your  opinion,  are  the 
practical,  personal,  and  ISational  moral 
values  in  supporting  the  new  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  ?  6.  Tell  very  briefly 
your  personal  opinion  of  each  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  Washington  confer- 
ence on  child  wefare.  7.  Discuss  at  some 
length  the  physical,  the  economic,  and  the 
social  values  of  keeping  children  in  school 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  8. 
Describe  and  tell  the  importance  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  a  distinctiy  American  insti- 
tution. Is  not  the  home  really  responsible 
for  juvenile  offenders?  Discuss.  9.  Tell 
why,  in  your  opinion,  the  United  States 
has  never  attacked  the  problem  of  rural 
child  labor  and  the  lack  of  schooling  that 
goes  with  it.  Discuss  the  importance  of 
attacking  this  problem.  10.  In  connection 
with  this  topic  read  ''The  New  Citizen- 
ship," by  A.  T.  Robertson  (Revell),  and 
"Social  Problems,"  by  E.  T.  Towne 
(Mactiiillan). 

B.  Topic:  What  the  Bolshevists  Have 
Done  to  Russia;  The  War's  Effect 
Upon  Our  Economic  Philosophy ; 
America  and  Russia — A  Contrast. 

Reference :  Pages  193-196 ;  203-205;  185. 
Questions : 

Note. — At  least  three  lessons  should  be 
devoted  to  this  topic.  1.  What  is  Mr. 
Carasso's  explanation  of  the  ''  bitter  life- 
and -death  struggle  between  peasant  and 
soviet "  ?  Who  comprise  the  Soviets  ?  What 
are  they  ?  2.  Is  Bolshevism  an  anti-relig- 
ious affair?  Reasons.  3.  Give  a  summary 
of  what  Dr.  Carasso  says  about  Bolshevism 
and  education.   What  is  your  explanation 
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Cover  Your  Investment  with  a 
20- Year  Guaranty  Bond — 


Every  one  knows  that  a  structure  of  brick  and 
steel  and  concrete  will  endure  for  a  generation 
and  more. 

But  howabout  the  roof  that  covers  the  structure  ? 
Frequently  that  is  not  only  an  unknown  quan- 
tity but  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

It  is  a  short-sighted  and  costly  policy  to  put  a 
poor  roof  on  a  good  building. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers 
of  materials  used  in  constructing  roofs,  we  have 
done  our  part  to  make  all  roofs  good  roofs. 

Years  ago,  for  that  reason,  we  induced  the 
leading  architects  and  engineers  to  unite  in  the 
adoption  of  The  Barrett  Specification  as  a  satis- 
fectory  standard  specification. 

Now  we  go  a  step  further  by  sending  our 
Inspectors  to  check  up  on  the  construction, 
and  if  they  find  that  The  Barrett  Specification 
has  been  properly  complied  with,  we  will,  with- 
out charge,  issue  a  20-Year  Guaranty  Bond 
exempting  the  owner  from  all  further  expense  for 
repairs  or  up-keep  on  that  roof  for  twenty  years. 
This  service  may  be  had  on  all  roofs  of  fifty 
squares  or  larger  in  all  towns  of  25,000  popu- 


lation or  more  and  in  smaller  places  where  our 
Inspection  Service  is  available. 

Our  guaranty  is  a  real  Surety  Bond  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  company  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest  Surety  Companies 
in  America.  Our  only  requirements  are  that 
The  Barrett  Specifications  dated  May  1,  1916, 
shall  be  strictly  followed  and  that  the  roofing 
contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  his 
work  subject  to  our  inspection. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  build 
roofs  ourselves,  we  are  put  in  a  position  where 
we  can  guarantee  the  delivery  of  the  long  years 
of  service  which  these  roofs  are  capable  of 
giving. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification^ 
with  roofing  diagrams ^  sent  free  ofi  request. 
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McCutcheon*s 

Linen  and  Dimity  Dresses 

For  Girls  from  6  to  i^ 


Reg,  Trade- Mark  .J 


We  arc  featuring  dresses  in  Mummy  Linen,  Ecru 
shade,  for  Girls  from  6  to  14  years.  They  make 
the  most  attractive  afternoon  dresses 
one  could  imagine.  All  have  separate 
Guimpes  of  striped  Dimity,  Com  color 
and  White;  Velvet  belts,  hemstitching 
and  hand-embroidery  of  Seal  Brown. 
One  of  these  Dresses  is  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Also  dainty  Dimity  Dresses  to 
fit  the  little  tots  2  to  6  years  old, 
and  hand-smocked  and  ribbon- 
trimmed  Dimity  Dresses  for  the 
young  Miss  from  8  to  14  years. 
You  will  find  a  generous  variety 
of  styles  and  colors  from  which 
to  make  your  selection. 

.    Boys^  Suits 

In  this  same  department  we  are 
f eatunng  Suits  for  boys  from  2  to  4  years  in  Mummy 
Linen,  waist  of  Dimity ;  also  Suits  of  Devonshire 
Cloth  and  all  White  Linen. 

All  of  these  garments  are  up  to  the  usual  high 
McCutcheon  standards  in  material  and  workman- 
ship.   We  invite  inspection. 

Oar  Mail  Ordmr  Departmmnt  u>itt  gladly  furnish  fail  dsacriptiona  and  partiea" 
iars  of  any  garmmntm  mmntionmd  and  fiii  ordmrm  to  yoar  complvte  aatimfaction 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Stsv,  New  York 


INillliilllillllllilllllilililH^^^ 


IMPORTANT    TO    SUBSCRIBERS 

4  When  you  notify  The  Oudook  of  a  change  in  your  address, 
both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should  be  given.  Kindly 
write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 


.  nrU  BiMl  BMMlid  HthmI  iD  lU  AMrittD  ChveV 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

ObarlMCbylM  M«riMOHrf  H«rb«t  L.  Wa«ll,  E«tara 

Thm  Hymnal  for  thm  Nmw  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evanselica]  Deaommationt 

Frices  |pJ  and  %tta  per  Itundrtd, 

Rmiummhtm  co^y  moni  on  roqumat 

THB  CmSTlAN  CCNTUIf  mSS»  70Z  E.  #*  SI,  CBIOGO 


CONGS  OF  UBERTy 

^^  Unequalled  for  Commonity  Sings    ^ 

Send  3^  loiky  for  •  poMpud  **HOME  COPY" 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO..  I$t  RWi  At*..  lUw  York 

Ho^w^  to 

A  sermon  by 
JAMES    FREEMAN    CLARKE 

sent  free :  no  charge  whatever 

Address   MISS  I«.  FREEMAN   CLARKE 
5  Brijuiner  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE   NEW   BOOKS 

This  Department  will  tnolade  descriptive  notes,  with 
or  without  brief  oomments,  about  books  received 
by  The  Outlook.  Many  of  the  important  books  will 
have  more  extended  and  critical  treatment  later 

FICnOK 
Hohenzollems  in  America  (The).  With  the 
BolsheTikB  in  Berlin  and  Other  Impoanbilitiea. 
By  Stephen  Leacock.    The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Some  of  the  slighter  and  shorter  bits  of 
burlesque  writing  in  this  collection  strike 
us  as  more  truly  humorous  than  the  over- 
elaborated  account  of  the  life  of  *' Uncle 
William  "  as  a  peddler  in  New  York  living 
in  tenements  with  his  HohenzoUem  tribe. 

NixoU  of  WaU  Street.  By  Felix  Grendoo. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Nixola  is  a  girl  private  secretary  with 
large  ability  and  ambition,  and  withal  a 
go^  deal  of  a  coquette  in  her  personal 
relations  to  her  employer  and  other  ad- 
niirera.  There  b  satire  on  excessive  effi- 
ciency system  in  business,  on  art  fads,  and 
on  social  caste. 

Roey.  By  Looia  Dodge,  ninstimted.  CharlM 
Scribner*8  Sons,  New  York. 
A  romance  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The 
situation  b  odd,  improbable,  but  also  con- 
vincing— a  voung  girl  conceals  for  montlis 
in  the  farmhouse  wnere  she  lives  her  lonely 
life  or  in  a  cave  close  by  a  young  man  who 
has  fled  from  the  draft  Meanwhile  the 
man  whom  she  loves  enlists  in  the  other's 
name,  partly  from  honest  patriotism  and 
partly  to  escape  rearrest  for  a  technical 
crime  he  has  committed  to  get  even  with  a 
scoundrel  who  has  ruined  his  father.  The 
tale  b  dbtinctly  well  written  and  grasps  the 
attention  strongly. 

K88AT8  AND  CRITIGISlf 
Cbimney-Pot  Papers.  By  Charles  S.  Brooks. 
lUnstrated.  The  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven. 

A  book  fair  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to 
the  mind.  The  author  wins  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  at  the  start  and  keeps  it  in 
hb  many  excursions  in  both  objective  and 
subjective  realms.  There  b  no  conscious 
attempt  at  *'  brilliant "  writing,  and  nutn y 
readers  will  like  the  book  afi  the  bett^ 
for  thb. 

BIOORAPHT 

Clemenoeau  :  The  Man  and  His  Time.  By 
H.  M.  Hyndroan.  The  Frederick  A.  Stolces 
Company,  New  York. 

It  is  significant  of  a  broader  perspectave 
among    men    that    an   English    Socialist 
leader  should  be  the  sympathetic  biographer 
of  one  whom  French  Socialbts  have  long 
opposed,  the  present  French  Premier.  Mr. 
Hyndman's  book  appears  at  the  right  time. 
In  a  note  to  his  biographer,  Clemenceau 
says: 
I  have  nothing  to  say  about  myself,  exoept 
that  1  am  doin^  my  best,  with  the  feeling  that 
it  will  never  be  enougrh.  ...  In  so  vast   a 
drama,  my  dear  friend,  my  peisonality  doea 
not  count.  ...  I  ask  only  to  see  the  day  of 
the  grreat  victory. 

To  that  day  Clemenceau  has  certainly 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one.  Bat  the 
victory  will  not  have  been  wholly  -won 
unless  that  part  of  Clemenceau's  work — 
the  assuring  to  France  of  safcmards 
against  future  attack — ^b  establbhe£  One 
needs  to  be  on  the  g^round  to  realize  how 
absolutely  necessary  these  safeguards  are. 
Mr.  Hyndman  describes  the  great  French* 
man  at  many  critical  stages  in  hb  life,  and 
the  description  is  no  unqualified  panegyric ; 
it  b  that  of  a  severe  critic,  who  is,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  also  an  honest  ad- 
mirer.   The  book  shows  CXemenceaa   as 
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liable  to  make  the  mistakes  due  to  one  of 
his  temperament.  Bat  it  also  shows  him  in 
every  respect  a  "stalwart*'  No  matter 
what  Clemenceaa  may  sajr  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  personality,  it  is  tliat  very 
ragged  and  commanding  personality  which 
has  not  only  broaeht  strength  to  France 
bat  has  also  given  u>rce  to  her  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  society  of  nations. 

HI8T0RT.  POLITIGAL  KCONOMT.  AND  POLmCB 

Bismarck.  By  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.  A.,  C.  V.O. 
Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Centory.  Edited  by 
Basil  Williams.  Hrary  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Of  the  makine  of  books  about  Bismarck 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  Many  stadents 
of  German  history  already  have  a  shelf 
foU  of  works  on  Bismarck — ^biographies 
and  studies  concerning  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's inflaence.  It  would  seem  as  if  this 
shelf-full  were  enough  for  any  student,  yet 
the  present  yolume,  coming  when  one  is 
▼iewing  the  wreck  of  Bismarck's  £mpire, 
has  a  perspective  denied    to    its  piWe- 


I>eiiiocrac7  in  Reoonstmotlon.  Edited  by 
FredericK  A.  Cleveland  and  Joseph  Schafer. 
Hooghtoo  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

The  somewhat  colorless  title  of  this  book 
ought  not  to  restrict  its  circulation.  It 
contains  living,  vital  discussions  of  the 
questions  that  now  confront  the  world,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  all  students 
of  reconstruction  problems. 

Bra  of  the  CivU  War  (The),  1848-1870. 
By  Arthur  Charles  Cole.  The  Centennial 
mstory  of  Illinois.  Vol.  lU.   Dlostrated. 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission,  Sprin^eld. 
A  period  of  ereat  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  one  ot  our  greatest  States  is  suc- 
cinctly and  comprehensively  described  in 
this  book.   Numerous   illustrations  enliven 
its  pages. 

Kzperiments  in  International  Adminis- 
tration. By  Francis  Bowee  Sayre.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Sayre  traces  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  through 
the  centuries,  in  which  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  has  often  been  but  an  empty 
phrase ;  now,  however,  it  ^  may  be  given 
a  structure  of  force  and  reality,"  for  in- 
ternational co-operation  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity. The  prmcipal  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  previous  attempts  at  international 
administration  is,  in  the  autlior's  opinion, 
because  treaties  have  been  written  m  the 
interest  of  rulers  rather  than  of  peoples, 
and  because  *'  nations  have  been  unwilling 
to  submit  to  a  sufficient  amount  ot  extemiu 
control  to  make  an  effective  international 
executive  organ  possible."  "  If  the  treaty 
of  1919,"  he  says,  ^^is  to  succeed  where 
others  have  failed,  it  must  be  founded  upon 
the  broad  interest  of  peoples,"  not  upon 
**  the  narrow  ambition  ana  selfish  interest 
of  triumphant  governments ;"  moreover, 
some  guaranty  must  be  found  '^more 
effective  than  mere  words  to  make  secure 
the  keeping  of  peace.** 

WAR  BOOKS 

I>ramatio  Story  of  Old  Glory  (The).  By 

Samnel  Abbott.  Foreword  by  James  M.  Beck. 
lUnstrated.   Boni  &  liveright,  New  York. 

How  the  American  fLag  was  devised, 
developed,  and  carried  over  the  continent 
and  the  world — how  it  received  the  name 
'^Old  Glory  " — how  it  has  maintained  its 
reputation  m  the  world  war — all  this,  with 
much  other  relevant  information,  b  here 
made  into  a  lively  and  interesting  book. 
Such  a  story,  it  would  seem,  ou^ht  to  have 
been  further  enlivened  with  color  pictures 
of  the  flag's  evolution. 


Do  You  Remember 

The  Old  Com  Doctor? 


(C)  B  &  B  UU 


He  stood  OD  the  street,  in  the  oMen  days,  and 
offered  a  "  magic  com  cure.** 

The  same  ingredients,  harsh  and  inefficient,  are 
sold  in  countless  forms  today. 

But  they  did  not  end  corns,  and  they  do  not  now. 
Nor  does  padding,  nor  does  paring — methods  older 
still. 

The  One  Right  Way 

Modem  scientists  in  the  Bauer  &  Black  labora- 
tories have  evolved  a  perfect  method  uid  embodied 
it  in  Blue-jay. 

In  48  hours,  while  the  com  is  forgotten.  Blue-jay 
completely  ends  it,  and  forever.  Hardly  one  com  m 
ten  needs  a  second  application. 

The  way  is  sure.    It  is  easy,  pleasant,  scientific. 

Quit  old-fashioned  methods.  Try  Blue-jay  on  one 
com — tonight 

Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Com  Ender 


Stops  Pain  Instantly         Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago,  New  York.  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Suincal  Drewngi  and  Allied  ProducU 

(996) 


-A  NEW  SONG  BOOK  WITH  A  MISSION^ 


Songs  of  Liberty 

Compfled  by  HUBERT  P.  MAIN 
Songs  That  Inspire  the  True  Ideals  of  Americanism 


ins  of  the  Church ;   the  most  I  For    Coomii 


Shies,    Patriotic    Gathor- 


Contains  tha  croat  __^ _- 

poimlar  Sacrad  Songs ;  tha  National  Airs  and  Patriotic    inn.    Sunday    bTanins   Sanricast    CoUacas, 
Songs  of  all  Nations ;  tha  popular  War  Songs  of  to-day  s    Poolie    and  Prirata  Sclsoob.    Boys'   Caosps, 


wall-known  Ballads  daar  to  tha  haart  of  i 

lorar ;  tha  baloyad  Malodias  of  tha  South ;  and  i 
arrangament  of  Scriptnra  Raadings. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  Amaricanisation  Cantars,  Of 

timely    Amarican    Homa.    and    wherayar   a 
I  axprassion  of  Amaricanism  is  dasirad. 


REAL  AMERICANISM  A  SURE  BARRIER  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 


Teach  the 

Americans  of 

Tomorrow 


the  good  old  Moody  &  Sankey  gospsl  hymns  you  know  and  knre.    Hmto  is  a 

qrfendid  ooUeotioQ  of  these. 

the  Natkmal  Airs  and  Fatriotis  Songs  of  oar  own  and  all  Allied  Natkns,  faichid- 

faig  the  popular  War  Bongs  of  today. 

the  dear  old  Ballads  that  remain  in  oar  hearts  throaghoot  the  years.  Hie  best  of 

these  are  included. 

the  belored  Melodies  of  the  Booth,  an  of  whksh  are  carefnUy  selected  and  written 

to  their  most  familiar  tones. 

DONT  UNDER.ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  SINGING 

It  is  an  oyer  aotiye  power  for  good  in  the  Chnroh,  Home,  School,  and  Community 
SINGING  BUILDS  CHARACTER  AND  PATRIOTISM 

Send  3Sc  today  for  a  poaipoid  ''HOME  COPY" 
$30  pmr  100  in  qutmiiiioM,  carriagm  mxira, 

'  At  Year  BooksaOar  or  Direct  - 


"^ T  4 
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THE    NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelieTingr  that  the  advanoe  of  bnsineas  is  a  sabject 
of  vital  interest  and  importance,  The  Outlook  will 
present  under  the  above  headings  frequent  die- 
onsaiona  of  subjects  of  industrial  and  oonunercial 
interest.  This  department  will  include  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  educational  viJue 
dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the 
Nation.    Conunent  and    suggestions  are  invited. 

THE     PISTOL     AND     THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   REVOLVER 

This  article  is  designed  to  give  a  hritf  review  qf 
tmdU  firearms^  and  supplements  two  articles  on  '*  The 
Story  qf  Firearms  **  which  appeared  in  The  Outlook 
in  the  issues  qf  September  11  and  IS,  1918, 

THE  tenii  "  revolver "  is  employed  so 
generally  in  this  country,  ana  the  real 
American  army  revolver  has  played 
so  important  a  r6le  m  our  history,  that  the 
word  IS  frecjuently  confused  with  the  more 
comprehensive  and  accurate  term  <<  pistoL" 
Strictly  speaking,  the  word  "revolver" 
merely  describes  that  form  of  multi-shot 
pistol  which  carries  its  cartridges  in  a 
rotary  cylinder.  In  the  service  the  revolver 
is  generally  called  "pistol,"  and  in  the 
South,  where  the  weapon  is  used  much, 
the  word  "  pistol "  has  usually  been  applied 
to  it  hy  the  men  who  know  it  hest.  In  the 
West  tne  revolver  has  various  desigoiations, 
such  as  "gun,''  " six-gun,"  " six-shooter," 
"  smoke- wagon,"  etc.  We  shall  therefore 
use  the  term  "  pistol  "  throughout  this  arti- 
cle, except  where  the  worn  "revolver" 
particularly  applies. 

Pistols  are  understood  to  have  heen  made 
for  the  first  time  at  Pistoia,  Italy,  whence 


THE  ORIOINAL  COLT  RSVOLVEB  (PATER80N 
MODEL,  1836) 

they  receive  the  name.  Caminello  Vitelli 
is  tne  accredited  inventor,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  also  claimed,  however,  that  the  Ger- 
mans possessed  small  arms  several  decades 
previously.  The  Italian  pistol  had  a  short 
barrel  and  a  heavy,  clumsy .  butt  sur- 
mounted by  enormous  balls  or  caps.  The 
earliest  pistols  were  of  the  wlieel-lock  type. 
Then  came  the  flint-lock  variety,  aoout 
1630,  and  this  type  was  in  common  use  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  Flint-lock  pistols 
fell  into  three  main  groups:  first,  horse 
pistols,  embracincf  all  large  varieties ; 
second,  dueling  pistols ;  and,  third,  pocket 
pistols. 

Duelin?  pistols  were  most  accurately 
made  ancT were  considered  deadly  at  twenty 
paces.  These  represent  some  of  Uie  finest 
specimens  of  the  gunmaker*s  art.  Tliese 
early  pistols  were  finished  to  suit  the  social 
order  of  the  age — exquisite  works  of  art 
for  the  nobility;  plain  but  gpraceful  and 
reliable  weapons  for  the  gentry ;  and 
coarse  but  efiicient  equipment  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.    Dueling  was 
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much  in  vogue  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  and  played 
a  part  in  our  own  early  history.  Every  one 
recalls  the  tragic  death  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  at  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr 
Another  famous  early  American  duel  was 
between  Stephen  Decatur  and  Commodore 
James  Barron  in  1820,  which  resulted  in 
Decatur's  death.  But  dueling  came  into 
disfavor  and  was  ultimately  torbidden  by 
law. 

The  reign  of  George  III  (1760-1820^ 
saw  the  culmination  of  the  flint-lock 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  percussion 


TYPES  OF  "GUNS'*  USED  IN  THE  PIONEER 
DAYS  IN  THE   WEST 

era.  It  was  during  tliis  period  that  English 
grunsmiths  attained  world-wide  celebrity  for 
the  excellence  of  their  weapons. 

The  first  shot  of  the  Revolutionary^  War, 
which  provoked  the  skirmish  of  Lexington, 
was  fired  by  Major  Pitcaim  at  Captain 
Parker's  men  from  an  old  Highlander 
flint-lock  pistol.  A  few  hours  after  he  fired 
the  momentous  shot  he  fell  wounded  from 
his  saddle,  and  his  horse  galloped  into  the 
American  lines  bearine  his  pistols.  These 
were  carried  during  Uie  war  by  General 
Putnam,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the 
town  of  Lexington. 

The  principle  of  a  revolving  breech  to 
one  barrel  is  very  old  and  was  employed 
on  the  ancient  hand  cannon.  In  tlie  ancient 
type  the  chamber  was  moved  around  by 
hand,  while  in  the  modem  weapon  it  is 
geared  to  other  mechanism  and  is  auto- 
maticaUy  rotated  when  the  hammer  is 
raised  or  the  trigger  pulled. 

The  percussion  principle  was  patented  in 
1807.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo  both  flint- 
lock and  percussion  weapons  were  in  use, 
but  the  percussion  pieces  were  the  personal 
property  of  tlie  officers  who  carried  them. 

In  1814  a  self-acting  revolver  mechanism 
of  a  ci*ude  pattern  was  produced  and  a 
separate  spring  was  used  to  rotate  the 
chamber.  Early  in  the  last  century  a  crude 
form  of  revolver  called  the  "  pepper-box  " 
was  widely  manufactured.  This  resembled 
a  revolver  without  a  barrel,  the  hammer 
being  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
chamber,  and  the  pulling  of  the  trigger 
rotated  this  chamber  and  also  cocked  and 
fired  the  weapon. 

Thus  it  possessed  the  trigger  action  of 
the  modern  double-action  revolver.  The 
early  American  revolvers  were  single- 
action  ;  tliat  is,  the  trigger  was  used  only  to 
fire  the  weapon. 

Despite  the  claims  of  European  in- 
ventora,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  revolver 
in  all  its  best  applications  is  the  outcome 
of  American  ingenuity  and  workmanship, 
and  it  may  well  be  termed  the  National 
weapon.  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  a  leading 
authonty  on  firearms,  says : 

The  revolver  is  distinctly  an  American 
weapon  in  invention,  development,  and  service. 
Symbolically,  it  should  occupy  a  niche  of 
honor,  for  it  stands  for  invention,  the  extension 
of  territory,  the  suppression  of  lawlessness,  the 
influx  of  wealth,  and,  in  general,  for  power.  In  - 
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the  progren  of  nations,  and  particularly  in  the 
tremendous  strides  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
performed  a  remarkable  service. 

The  inventor  of  the  first  real  revolver, 
from  which  all  later  models  have  been 
developed,  was  Colonel  Samuel  Colt.  While 
a  mere  lad,  Colt,  in  1827,  shipped  before 
the  mast  for  a  voyage  from  Boston  to 
Calcutta.  It  was  on  Uiis  voyaee  that  he 
whittled  out  a  wooden  model  of  the  revolver 
which  was  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in  American  history.  Upon  his  return  Colt 
endeavored  to  interest  his  father  in  his 
invention,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  went  to 
Europe  and  took  out  his  first  patents  in 
1835.  The  next  year  he  returnea  and  took 
out  American  patents  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  company  to  manufacture  his  new 
firearm.  This  did  not  find  favor  with  army 
officers,  and  Colt  was  greatly  disi^pointed. 
The  first  Colt  pistols  were  sold  m  Texas, 
which  in  1836  won  its  independence  from 
Mexico.  These  pistols  were  used  by  the 
cowboys  and  State  militia  and  became 
known  as  the  ''Texas  pistol." 

In  1837-8  the  Seminole  Indian  War 
was  raging  in  Florida.  The  introduction 
of  Colt's  repeating  weapons  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  tlie  Indians,  who  were 
used  only  to  single-loaders,  and  this  helped 
greatly  m  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  following  year  Uie  captain  of  the 
Texas  RanG^ers,  named  Walker,  came  to 
New  York  ror  a  supply  of  the  latest  fire- 
arms. He  interviewed  (jolt,  and  they  evolved 
the  first  type  of  heavy  mihtary  revolver, 
wliich  became  known  as  the  ''  Walker 
Pistol."  In  1846  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out  and  Uie  army  officers  immediately 
sought  Colt  revolvers.  The  United  States 
Government  issued  large  orders  to  Colt  for 
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these  weapons  and  he  be^n  to  manofae- 
ture  a  model  called  the  "  Old  Model  Army 
Pistol."  These  weapons  proved  highly 
efficient,  especially  at  close-range  fighting, 
which  the  Mexicans  then  preferred.  The 
issue  of  these  weapons  marked  the  first 
real  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
revolver  as  a  regulation  military  arm.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  American  troops 
over  the  Mexicans  and  their  much  smaller 
casualties  were  largely  due  to  the  use  of 
revolvers,  while  the  M!exican  firearms  were 
all  single-shot.  An  American  officer  said 
afterwai*d:  "Those  Texas  Rangers  with 
Colt  revolvers  walked  right  into  towns 
and  hamlets  of  tlie  Mexicans  and  drove 
the  population  out  against  all  resistance. 
Eighty  men  with  those  arms  drove  five 
hundred  Mexicans  before  them  and  killed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more."  The  word 
"  Tejaiio  "  (Texan)  is  a  synonym  in  Mexico 
to  this  day  for  a  good  revolver  shot 

After  tlie  Mexican  War  Colt  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Europe,  and  he  read  a  paper 
on  revolvers  before  the  Institute  of  Civil 
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Engineers  in  London.  As  a  result  he  re- 
ceived enormous  orders  from  the  English 
Government. 

In  1849  Edwin  Wesson  took  out  a  pat- 
ent for  a  revolver  identical  in  principle 
with  Colt's  hut  different  in  appearance  and 
mechanism. 

During  the  Crimean  War  large  orders 
for  American  revolvers  were  placed  hy  hoth 
tlie  English  and  Russian  Governments. 

At  tne  outhreak  of  the  Civil  War  re- 
volvers were  in  general  use  on  hoth  sides. 
Some  troops,  notablv  Mosby's  Guerrillas, 
were  armea  only  with  revolvers,  two  in  the 
belt  and  two  in  the  saddle  holsters.  These 
proved  extraordinarily  fatal  in  cavalry 
conflicts. 

In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  the  revolver 
also  proved  its  excellence  as  a  military 


_iie  revolver  has  not  only  played  its 
part  in  war,  but  figures  largely  in  the 
romance  of  early  American  (mys  and  in 
the  Western  extension  of  the  fi-ontier.  The 
cowboy  of  the  romantic  West  cherished 
his  *^  gun  "  closer  than  a  brother  and  often 
it  stood  between  him  and  sudden  death.  In 
1849  gold  was  discovered  in  California 
and  a  vast  horde  of  treasure-seekers 
poured  forth  into  the  mining  camps.  These 
were  made  up  of  all  gnules  of  society. 
Law  and  ot^er  could  be  maintained  only 
bv  force,  and  every  man  carried  his  six- 
shooter  and  was  quick  on  the  trigror. 
During  this  period  the  demand  in  the  West 
for  revolvers  almost  equaled  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  for  even  the  women 
went  armed.  The  reader  of  Bret  Harte  is 
freauently  thrilled  by  "  gun-play,"  and  the 
modem  "  wild  West "  movie  would  often 
fall  flat  without  the  display  of  the  trusty 
"  shooting-iron."  We  see  the  strained  faces 
of  the  gamblers  around  the  card  table.  A 
card  drops  from  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the 
players — there  is  a  loud  report  and  a 
smokine,  agly-looking,  short-barreled  Der- 
ringer ullsirom  the  pocket  of  his  opponent, 
whence  the  shot  was  fired ! 

And  the  old  South  was  full  of  the 
romance  of  the  weapon  which  all  gentle, 
men  carried.  How  easily  we  picture  the 
old  '' Southern  gentleman,'*  who  wore  a 
long  black  tail-coat,  with  a  pistol  in.  each 
tail  pocket.  This  was  an  advantageous  gar- 
ment, for  a  quick  sweep  of  the  coat  tail 
allowed  the  wearer  to  nre  from  the  hip 
with  great  freedom  of  action^  Brave  in- 
deed was  the  man  who  dared  offer  a 
**  gentleman  "  a  gratuitous  affront 

The  newspaper  editors  of  those  early 
days  found  it  necessary  to  be  as  efficient 
with  the  ^'eun"  as  with  the  pen.  The 
unwary  wieloine  of  the  pen  often  led  to  the 
compulsory  ana  sudden  drawing  of  the 
shooting-iron.  For  an  editor  would  often 
offend,  and  then  woe  to  such  a  one  if  he 
were  too  slow  on  the  trigger!  Such  an 
affair  of  honor  was  the  famous  fight  be- 
tween R.  F.  Beine,  of  the  Richmond 
"  Stote,"  and  W.  C.  Elam,  of  the  "  Wing," 
as  late  as  1883. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been 
various  changes  aAd  improvements  made 
in  revolvers  and  pistols,  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  rapidity  of  fire  and  greater 
safety  in  handling.  The  hamnierless  re- 
volver was  evolved,  in  which  an  internal 
hammer  is  worked  by  the  pull  of  the 
ti-igger.  There  is  therefore  no  projecting 
protuberance  to  catch  in  one's  clothing 
and  discharge  the  revolver  accidentally. 
An  automatic  safety  bolt  has  also  been 
devised  which  makes  accidental  discharge 
absolutely  impossible. 

Another  development  is  the   automatic 
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revolver,  in  wliich  the  principle  of  utilizing 
the  recoil  of  each  shot  to  operate  the  mech- 
anism is  applied. 

I'he  latest  weapon  devised,  which  is  no- 
table for  its  rapidity  of  fire,  is  the  automatic 
pistol.  It  is  probable  tliat  this  type  of 
weapon  will  ultimately  supersede  the  re- 
volver. It  is  made  with  one  barrel  and  a 
magazine,  on  the  principle  of  the  repeating 
rifle.  With  these  weapons  two  Kussian 
Anarchists  some  years  ago  were  able  to 
def^  the  entire  police  force  of  London  and 
initiate  the  memorable  ^^  siege  of  Sidney 
Street " — an  affair  wliich  necessitated  the 
calling  out  of  the  troops  and  raised  such  a 
popular  outcry  over  the  insufficient  arma- 
ment of  the  London  police  that  they  were 
shortly  after  armed  with  automatic  pistols. 

The  automatic  pistol  was  part  of  tlie 
regular  equipment  of  United  States  Army 
officers  in  the  late  European  war.  These 
automatics  fire  seven  shots  as  fast  as  Uic 
trigger  can  be  pulled,  Und  are  tlierefore  the 
most  efficient  small  arms  for  close  fighting 
that  have  ever  been  devised. 

In  certain  States  revolvers  have  fallen 
somewhat  into  disrepute  because  of  the 
operations  of  gangs  of  ''gunmen,'*  and 
stringent  laws  mive  been  passed  regulating 
the  sale  of  such  weapons*  Yet  it  is  always 
easy  for  the  person  with  evil  intent  to 
secure  a  pistol  or  revolver,  while  often  the 
innocent  and  defenseless  person  is  without 
this  means  of  protection.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  possession  of  such  a  weapon, 
especially  when  equipped  with  the  moaern 
safety  devices,  b  often  most  essential,  par- 
ticularly in  small  towns  and  isolated  sections 
where  help  is  not  instantly  available  in  case 
of  sudden  need.  Many  a  man  when  obliged 
to  be  away  from  home  feels  an  added 
sense  of  security  if  his  wife  has  a  hammer- 
less  revolver  and  has  learned  how  to  handle 
it  properly. 

Target-shooting  with  either  pistol  or 
revolver  b  rapidly  becoming  more  popular. 
It  b  truly  remarkable  what  accuracy  can 
be  attaihed  with  these  weapons  with  a  fair 
amount  of  practice.  One  of  the  most 
famous  American  pbtol  shots  was  Ira  A. 
Paine.  He  became  so  expert  with  the  pbtol 
that  he  traveled  all  through  £urope  giving 
exhibitions.  His  shooting  was  so  remark- 
able that  in  1882,  in  the  presence  of  a 
notable  assemblage,  he  was  kniglited  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  made  a  chevalier 
of  an  ancient  nmitary  order.  Hb  skill 
was  such  that  he  was  commonly  supposed 
to  resort  to  tricks  to  accomplbh  hb  results 
and  many  attempts  were  made  to  expose 
him. 

Tlie  ability  to  handle  a  pbtol  or  revolver 
properly  ana  the  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  accomplbhed  with  such  a  weapon  b  of 
real  value  to  the  possessor.  It  not  only 
trains  him  to  co-ordinate  brain,  eye,  and 
muscle,  but  instilb  self-confidence  and  self- 
reliance.  The  revolver  b  deservedly  popu- 
lar in  America  and  has  made  a  record  for 
itself  which  b  beyond  dispute.  Properly 
handled  and  understood,  it  should  receive 
more  general  recognition  as  a  means  of 
protection  and  of  fascinating  outdoor  sport 
and  recreation. 

Wt  are  indebted  to  the  follounng  source*  for  data 
in  connection  with  this  article : 

"  The  Book  qfthe  Pistol  and  Revolver,'"  by  Lugh 
B,  Pollard, 

^^  Modern  American  Pistols  and  Revolver s,^^  hy 
A.C.GouU. 

^^  Firearms  tn  American  History, ^^  by  Charles  W, 
Saicyer. 

Clot's  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing  Co. 

Smith  4'  Wesson.  I 

Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycl^^^{^iJ  [^ 

The  Savage  Arms  Co.  ^j 
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PRICE   TREND  OF  THE   NEW    YORK   STOCK 
MARKET 

THE  New  York  "  Times  "  rives  a  very 
interesting  chart  showing  Sie  high  and 
low  of  thirty  industrials  and  twenty 
railway  stocks  over  a  period  from  January, 
1915,  to  May  20, 1919. 

The  average  thirty  industrial  stocks  have 
risen  from  January,  1915,  at  which  time 
the  low  was  49u,  to  December,  1916,  when 
the  high  was  104.  The  next  low  point  was 
in  November,  1917,  when  the  average 
price  reached  was  70  j^,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  contmued  advancing  trend, 
with  minor  reactions,  to  May  20,  1919, 
when  the  thirtv  industrials  touched  an 
average  price  of  103. 

In  ue  case  of  the  railway  stocks  the  situ- 
ation is  different.  In  January,  1915,  the 
average  price  of  twenty  railways  was  73}{, 
and  until  December,  1916,  showed  an  up- 
ward trend  to  an  average  price  of  ^  K  > 
and  from  that  time  until  December  oO, 
1917,  a  downward  trend  to  an  average 
price  of  65 }{.  Since  that  date  they  have 
risen  only  to  77  W,  or  12 >^  points,  while 
the  thirty  industrial  stock  average  has  risen 
32  >^  points. 

SPECULATION     AND    INVESTMENT    IN    OIL 
SECURITIES 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that^  oil  and 
conservatism  can  never  go  hand  in  hand. 
If  a  man  would  as  carefully  scrutinize  his 
oil  investments  as  he  would  any  other  and 
not  be  misled  by  exaggerated  statements  of 
unscrupulous  promoters,  he  might  profit 
to  a  greater  extent  in  finding  the  oil  indus- 
try a  field  for  investment  as  well  as  a  wild 
and  hazardous  speculation.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  well-secured  obligation 
of  a  responsible  concern  showing  large 
earnings,  and  a  prospect  of  no  value  ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  for  investors  to  g^ve 
this  serious  thought,  but  they  should  not  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  an  unscrupulous  pro- 
moter or  his  agents.  Write  to  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  if  you  are  in  doubt. 

RAILWAY  APPROPRIATION 

Director-General  of  Railroads  Walker 
D.  Hines  has  made  an  appeal  to  Conmss 
for  an  appropriation  of  ^1,200,000,000  to 
cover  the  deficit  incurred  during  1918  and 
to  carry  the  needs  of  the  current  year.  If 
this  request  is  ^rranted,  it  will  bring  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration up  to  $1,700,000,000.  Of  this 
total  sum  about  seventy  per  cent  represents 
money  which  will  be  tied  up  in  working 
capital  and  should  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 


ernment as  soon  as  practicable.  The  re- 
maining thirty  per  cent  will  represent 
actual  operating  deficit  for  the  year  1918 
and  the  first  part  of  1919,  the  causes  for 
which  are  twofold:  first,  the  high  level 
of  cost  for  labor  and  materials ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  faUing  off  of  business,  and  conse- 
quently shipments,  since  the  cessation  of 
war  activities.  This  condition  looms  up  as 
most  discouraging,  showing  as  it  aoes 
growing  deficits,  and  one  would  naturally 
believe  Uiat  it  would  result  in  depressing 
the  '*  rails."  But  it  hasn't ;  on  the  contrary, 
thLs  new  development  has  been  accepted 
by  the  public  as  a  bull  factor,  and  several 
ot  the  medium- priced  railway  stocks  have 
attained  higher  levels. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILWAYS 

The  President  has  decreed  that  'Hhe 
railroads  will  be  handed  over  to  their 
owners  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year." 
This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  prompt 
Congressional  action.  Of  course  the  roads 
cannot  be  turned  back  in  their  present 
state,  for  that  would  spell  disaster  and 
bankruptcy.  Under  Grovemment  manage- 
ment operating  costs  have  increased  so 
enormously  that  the  majority  of  the  roads 
are  hardly  earning  their  running  expenses. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  country  must 
b^n  railway  construction  and  improve- 
ment. The  physical  position  of  some  of  the 
roads  is  lamentable.  Some  of  them  are 
badly  off  for  rails  and  equipment,  and  in- 
dications are  that  their  owners  will  formu- 
late a  practical  prog^ramme  for  development. 
If  the  roads  were  turned  back,  under 
present  conditions,  without  provision  for 
adequate  income,  they  would  m  short  order 
become  bankrupt,  unable  to  pay  either  divi- 
dends or  interest  charges. 

Congress  must  act  to  avert  such  a  critical 
situation. 

ARE  RAILWAY  BONDS  BAROAINS  TO-DAY? 

Many  authorities  consider  railway  bonds 
cheap  at  the  present  time.  During  April 
the  average  for  twenty  bonds  of  high-grade 
and  second-grade  chiuracter  was  about  7  W 
points  below  the  low  point  reached  in  the 
1907  panie.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
many  corporations  have  been  waiting  to 
finance  until  after  the  Liberty  Loans  were 
successfully  consummated,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  available  investment  capital 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  sale  to  American 
investors  of  foreign  securities.  The  stock 
•market  in  its  buoyant  sta^e  attracts  a  fair 
amount  of  capital,  and  it  is  estimated  tliat 
over  $1,000,000,000  is  now  borrowed  b^ 
brokers  for  their  clients'  account,  but  it 
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Serving  The 
Second    City 

Chicago,  the  Mecca  ck  the  Middle 
West  and  the  second  city  o(  ihe 
coiinlry,  has  the  adddd  disdnctioD 
of  possessing  the  largest  steam  pub- 
lic utility  plant  in  the  world. 

The  Pint  Mortege  5^  Boodt  of  tkb 
company — ^Tbe  Commoowealtli  Ediwa 
Company — vt  one  of  the  beit  inveit- 
menti  obuinable. 

BOND  TOPICS,  our  publicadon,  Inte 
tliete  and  many  other  attractive  imiea 
yiddins 

sy2  to  iY2% 

WriMfca  •  face  coiv  €(  Ail  B«>lfat  O-200 

/HtBickmore&[p 

III  BROADWAY.  N.Y 


INVESTMENTS  THAT  ARE  SAFE 

The  belt  erklenoe  we  can  ■nhmit  of  the  high  ck 
of  oar  6%  Fint  Fann  Moxtgegee  and  Real  Batata 

♦and  the  •oondneai  oC  oar  methodi,  fa  ....« 
»  yeaxa*  azperienoa  without  the  kaa  o(  a 
dollar.  Amoanta  to  aoit.  Write  for  pa». 
phlet  **8  "  and  oan«at  offaringa. 
L  J.  LANDEt  A  CO^Qnmk  Fetfa.  R.  D. 
Eit  I88S.      Oiilai  mmk  Saiplai  Vmjmkm 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

repreeent  the  hMiett  type  of  teiMtmeuta.  Tb0f  have 
■lood  the  test  of  wan  and  baataea  depraarion  Mnoe 
18Sft-60  yeara,  and  always  worth  1W%. 
Intereit  paid  promptly  at  matnrity. 

FARM  MORTOAO£  BONDS  In 
•500  and  91,000  denouilnatlona 
For  farther  informatioo  rngardimr  oar  FymLoana  and 
Booda  write  for  BoolMet  a^InTaeton*  List  No.  sa. 

AG'Danforth-£G) 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A-IK  I  a 

ILLINOIS 
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Selected 

Investment 

Securities 

W«  own  and  offer  ■abject  to  prerioos  MUe : 
$217,000 

POnAWAnAHIE  CODm,  IOWA 

5^  FUNDING  BONDS 

.  Eioepl  froB  al  Federal  hceac  Taxes 
■atniw  Jaawry  2d.  ltZ4  te  1138  hdmAw 

Finafi trial  Statmrnmnt 

Titil  bMdtd  dibl  tZS  ,SO0 

PeHalMa  I  HIS)  S«.»9€ 

tnnj  cpunckw  of  the  Btate  of  Jowa,  in  th>- 
h^Mfi  uj  li*€  ('om  fl>/|  uf  the  MiilcUe  \\\*1 . 
Laud  jacini*erTalhel>  inlutKl  at  |-^>  U.  frjm 

ST  ems.  Councfl  BiulTe.  the  County  smt.  hoji 
^:^i  peDpttiMmrvd  W  eight  eTi^At  truuk  liu^ud 
pi  mfrroMU,  i«  «na»  cf  the  hiii«rt  efriciiltmai 
iDijititimit  dJMtiibat^in^  polnta  te  the  eountry 
at  well  ui  mvhjii;  the  lAi^ent  craiii  uto»«;e  ele- 
TBton  ill  till-  li-  .  .  r"^.  N  v..  1  I  trik^alaJBe 
jobJjiog'aytMi  _.-  ,  .    ,,.  Ali  lliiea. 

Price  to  net  4.60% 

•ocQitBble  ae  aecurity  for  Postal  Sayinga 

Send  for  circular  No.  A152  and  Hit  of  other 

securities. 

BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Capital  $2,000,000 

DES  MOINES  IOWA 

Oiaf»:112W.AduHSL    llcwTfik:S12Fitt Am 

ISMiSTOO  VaafaUl2712 

Wriim  thm  n^armni  offiem. 
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Financial  Comment  (Continued) 
seems  to  be  the  consensas  of  opinion  among 
bond  men  and  bankers  of  note  that  the 
bond  market  has  started  on  its  upward 
Buring — the  more  gradual  it  is,  probably 
the  more  lasting. 

Well-secured  bondg  with  a  fair  yield  of 
an  established  railway  system  can,  we  be- 
lieve, be  purchased  now  with  equanimity, 
but  whether  or  not  they  are  bargains 
depends  upon  the  action  ot  Congress. 

THE  INFLUX  OF  MONET  TO  WALL  STREET 

When'tlie  demand  for  loans  upon  banks 
in  the  interior  of  our  country  is  small  and 
the  interest  rates  decline  to  the  point  where 
there  is  little  profit,  it  is  customary  for 
tliese  banks  to  ship  their  funds  to  New 
York  City.  As  the  money  accumulates  in 
the  small  banks  it  is  sent  to  the  financial 
centers,  and  thence  remitted  by  the  Re- 
serre  banks  to  New  York  City,  where  it 
is  placed  on  deposit  with  interest  in  the 
New  York  banks.  This  money  in  time 
finds  its  way  to  the  Wall  Street  loan  market, 
where  it  enjoys  temporary  employment  at 
a  fitirly  hign  mterest  rate.  Money  rates  in 
New  I  ork  City  are  always  fairly  high,  but 
inclined  to  fluctuate  widely.  Not  long  ago 
call  money  touched  7  per  cent,  only  to  faQ 
down  to  3yi  per  cent  in  a  few  days'  time, 
doe  to  the  arrival  of  funds  from  the 
interior.  Borrowing  by  the  Wall  Street 
brokers  recently  crossed  the  biUion-doUar 
mark. 

This  great  activity  in  the  stock  market 
and  the  fact  that  money  has  not  been  sent 
East  since  the  war  broke  out  have  accen- 
tuated the  present  Eastward  movement  In 
the  fall  local  demands  will  be  Uie  occasion 
for  withdrawal  of  these  funds  sent  to  New 
York  City  for  temporary  employment,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  in-between  or  off  season 
tiiat  outside  money  has  to  seek  the  Wall 
Street  loan  market. 

SOUTH    AMERICAN    FINANCINa 

A  syndicate  of  Eastern  bankers  recently 
brought  out  a  large  issue  of  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  6  per  cent  serial  bonds,  with  an 
attractive  yield  of  6}(  per  cent.  This  is  the 
first  important  bit  ot  foreign  financing 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  one  of 
the  few  loans  our  country  has  granted 
South    America.     In    former    years    the 


financing  for  our  Southern  neighbors  was 
done  almost  entirely  by  the  European 
countries.  Our  start  in  this  direction  is 
regarded  with  favor,  for  it  is  realized  that 
Uie  money  we  loan  to  South  American 
countries  stimulates  our  commerce  with 
these  countries.  It  is  declared  that  oUier 
pieces  of  South  American  financing  are 
Deing  considered  by  American  bankers. 


THE   COLLEGE   AND   THE 
CAMP 

BT  ANNA  WORTHINCTON   COALE 

**  Camping  for  Girls  "  is  the  subject  of  a 
fresh  bulletin  issued  from  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City,  announcing  a  new  course 
which  offers  a  general  survey  of  the  entire 
camping  field,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
leaders  who  are  contemplating  entering 
this  new  educational  work.  1  iiis  course 
has  the  lure  of  woods  in  springtime,  since 
it  not  only  projects  the  prospective  leader 
of  girl  campers  into  nine  weeks  of  life  in 
the  open,  but  also  gives  glimpses  of  the 
trail,  tlirough  veteran  campers  like  Dan 
Beard,  and,  so  to  8|)eak,  straps  on  the  pack 
with  a  woodsman  whose  knowledge  of  pack- 
ing for  the  trail  has  been  of  v^ue  to  the 
Government  in  saving  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  space  and  vast  sums  of  money  formerly 
used  m  sending  equipment  for  the  Army 
overseas.  It  introduces  the  birds  through 
representatives  of  the  Audubon  Society 
and  g^ves  the  students  three  days  of  real 
camping  experience  through  the  nospitality 
of  Uie  Woodcraft  League  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  The  lec- 
tures in  this  course  include  such  subjects  as 
"  AU-Year  Camping  Programme,"  "  Rec- 
reational Methods  of  Teaching,"  **  Educa- 
tional Values  of  Camp  Life." 

This  course,  conducted  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Directors  of  Girls'  Camps, 
the  Camp-Fire  Girls,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Woodcraft  League,  and  the  Camp  Direc- 
tors' Association  of  America  (Boys' Camps), 
marks  a  notable  effort  to  brmg  this  impor- 
tant work  up  to  the  highest  standards  as 
regards  ideals  and  practical  working.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association,  the  Camp  Directors 
of  Girls'  Camps  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  outline  a  standard  method  for  teaching 
swimminff  and  life-saving.  Upon  its  adop- 
tion by  tne  Association  it  will  be  recom- 
mended to  all  the  camps  as  a  standard  to 
which  every  councilor  who  intends  to  teach 
swimming  and  life-saving  in  g^ls'  camps 
should  conform. 

This  recognition  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  summer  camp  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity removes  it  from  its  former  place  as  an 
organization  for  recreation  only  into  the 
ranks  of  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
those  engaged  in  the  important  work  of 
supplementmg  the  training  given  in  the 
schools.  In  a  study  made  recently  by  the 
Public  Health  Association — a  Nation-wide 
study  of  the  health  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion— it  was  found  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  twenty-five  million  boys  and  ^Is  of 
school  age  in  America  have  physical  de- 
fects that  impede  their  normal  development 
The  camps  have  a  great  opportunity  in 
helping  to  build  up  and  secure  the  proper 
physical  development  of  our  boys  ana  girls, 
so  that,  possessing  greater  vitality  and 
endurance,  they  may  m  ready  to  contribute 
in  lu^er  measure  than  the  present  genera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  their  country. 


Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B,  A.**  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  cany — 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause  no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  ''A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identin- 
cation  required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds,shilUngs  and  pence 
m  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services —''The  safest^ 
handiest  travel  funds.  ^ 


G«f  ihmn  oi  your  bankp  or  unii9 
Banhmr*   Tnmi    Company,    Nmw 

morhg  for  oooUot  Afuf  ifironiNifiofi 

OS  to  whmrm  th^  may  ho  had  in 

your  picinUy* 
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A  Wise 
Investment 

Mo  other  type  of  inveatment 
^^  has  a  better  record  for 
aafety.  stabilitT.  and  food 
yield  than  good  6%  Plret  Mort- 
gage Real  Eetate  Serial  Gold 
Bonds.  The  issues  offered  by 
this  company  are  notable  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  invest- 
ment. They  are  invariably 
characteriied  by  exceptional 
safety.  Bach  issue  is  backed 
by  new,  income  -  producing 
property  valued  at  double  the 
amount  of  the  issue  or  more  i 
than  double. 

"  QaetiionM  tmd  Annoon  Upon  Bond 
Im}oatmmnt " 

Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


D^trotT 
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Sllfp  N0rtlf  3(w0?g  #Ifnrp  At 
3lt0  Spat 

The  utmost  in  resort  hotels.  Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the  North  Jersey 
-^y  Q>ast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest        y^      .- 

JX  (to  facilities  and  general  environment.  ^  Olll) 

2)liUllii;lVlj  4       Jane  28tK  f9i9,  tXatU 


Accommodates    300.    All    rooms    outside   ones.     Hot   and  cold  salt 
water  in  all  bathrooms.    Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 

BEAUTIFUL    NEW  GRILL 

opens  July  fat.         Exquisite  furnishings.         A  la  carte  sewice. 

The  Dansant  daily,  3-6,  special  music ;  supper,  8- 1 2  with  dancing. 
Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North  Jersey  Q>ast. 

Sherman  Dennis,  Manager. 


Nem  York  Booking 


8  lVe$i4(HhSimeL 
N.  Y,  RepruetUatioe 


The 

New  Columbia  Hotel 

BELMAR,  N.  J. 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  Front 

Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in  all  Rooms 
Single  or  En  Suite,  With  or  Without  Bath. 

Garage — Catering  to  a  Select  Clientele. 

Elevator,  Music,  Dancing. 

H.  B.  Churchill,  Manager. 
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BY  THE   WAY 

"The  Most  Carefully  Gaarded  Boy  in 
America  Killed  by  an  Automobile  when  he 
was  Out  Alone  for  the  First  Time  in  His 
Life."  This  pathetic  headline,  carried  in 
substance  by  all  the  dailies  recently,  brings 
to  mind  the  story  of  Sindbad's  seventh 
voyage — was  it  not  ? — ^and  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  fate.  The  sailor  had  been  marooned 
on  an  apparently  deserted  island ;  he  dis- 
covered a  subterranean  passac^e  that  led  to 
palatial  apartments  ;  here  he  found  a  prince 
living  in  solitary  state ;  why  ?  Because  the 
seers  had  foretold  his  death  during  this 
year,  and  his  royal  parents  had  soueht  to 
evade  destiny  by  sending  him  to  this  lonely 
spot.  Sindbad  and  the  prince  fraternized 
and  made  a  feast.  When  the  sailor  began  to 
cut  a  melon,  his  knife  slipped,  sevei^ed  an 
artery  in  the  prince's  hand — and  the  aog^urs* 
prophecy  was  nnhappily  vindicated ! 

France  is  to  have  instruction  in  the 
home  canning  industry.  Four  missionaries 
of  the  art  recently  sailed  from  New  York 
for  that  comparatively  canless  land  to  g^ve 
lessons  in  the  home  preservation  of  food. 
Factories  in  France,  of  course,  make  canned 
oods,  but  even  the;j^  do  it,  it  is  said,  on  a 
Imited  scale,  with  tin  cans  made  by  hand, 
slowly  and  in  small  lots. 

"Apropos  of  Walt  Whitman's  cente- 
nary,' a  subscriber  writes,  "  I  wonder  Uiat 
he  never  made  a  poem  out  of  the  freight 
cars.  There  is  certainly  a  lot  of  uplift  to 
the  spirit  of  the  tied-down  city  dweller  in 
the  names  on  these  cars.  The  other  day,  in 
a  sordid  factory  and  tenement  district  of 
New  York  City,  I  saw  a  freight  train 
passing,  and  tliese  were  the  roads,  that 
some  of  the  cars  came  from :  'Frisco ' — 
visions  of  '49,  of  the  Grolden  Grate,  of  tlie 
blue  Pacific!  *Pfere  Marquette' — ^visions 
of  the  brave  davs  of  the  explorers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  racing  steam- 
boats later,  of  the  Great  Lakes  I '  Northern 
Ontario' — visions  of  the  cool  North,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  the  early 
voyageurs  /  <  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Gulf ' 
— visions  of — ^you  can  supply  these  for 
yourself.  But  if  Whitman  didn't  rise  to 
this  inspiration,  perhaps  the  idea  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  his  far-oft  imitators  in 
tliis  day  of  free  verse.  I  offer  it  to  them 
gratis." 

A  little  manual  on  carpentry  for  boys 
contains  this  pregnant  sentence :  "  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  practice  but  study  that  will 
make  possible  doing  the  work  right"  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  if  a  boy  goes  ahead 
with  the  crude  idea  of  "inaKing  some- 
tliing"  he  will  develop  into  a  "rule  of 
thumb"  worker,  while  the  careful  study 
of  plans  and  methods  will  make  him  an 
accomplished  and  accurate  artisan. 

Tliis  advertisement  from  a  daily  paper 
^ves  the  reader  an  unlooked-for  glunpee 
mto  the  inner  life  of  a  family : 

Wanted — Honneworker  to  ran  smaU  house- 
hold in  coantr}r  place  ;  must  know  how  to  cmx^ 
for  boy  fire  and  girl  twelve  and  he  tactfmi 
enough  to  get  along  with  their  grandmatkef. 
Address ,  etc. 

A  subscriber  writes :  **  I  am  devoted  to 
the  moving-picture  play,  but  I  deplore  the 
inanity  of  most  of  the  movie  drunas  and 
the  foolishness  of  many  of  the  *  leaders ' 
or  captions  introducing  Uie  pictures.  I 
make  an  exception  to  one  of  these  captions^ 
however — in  a  play  in  which  Mary  Pick- 
ford  is  a  <  slavey '  heroine.  She  has  made 
friends  with  Bess,  a  little  dog  next  door. 
One  day  she  is  invited  to  come  in  to  the 
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cellar  where  her  dop^  friend  lives,  and  finds 
that  there  is  a  litter  of  puppies  to  greet 
her.  She  burats  out  naively:  *  Why,  doggie, 
I  didn't  know  you  was  married !'  *' 

Tlie  above-quoted  note  comes  to  hand  at 
the  same  time  that  this  story  is  printed  in 
an  evangelical  weekly :  A  missionary  to 
tlie  Indians  told  of  his  difficultv  in  teacliing 
English  to  his  pupils.  One  of  the  backward 
ones  came  to  him  one  day  and  informed 
him  that  a  sparrow  had  built  a  nest  in  the 
crosstrees  of  his  lodge.  "  Is  there  anything 
in  the  nest  yet?"  asked  the  missionary. 
'*  Heap  much,*'  said  tlie  Indian,  proud  of 
his  Englisli ;  ''  the  sparrow  has  pups." 

A  North  Carolina  man,  wi'iting  about 
his  boyhood  in  the  Atlanta  ^*  Constitution  " 
and  answering  the  question  "  What  is  good 
for  a  boy  to  eat?"  says :  "  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  theories  extant 
in  Worth  Carolina  in  1870,  a  bojr  should 
have  daily  plenty  of  green  fruit,  pme  rosin, 
young  cucumbers,  raw  new  potatoes,  green 
blackberries,  doughnuts,  branch  water  and 
two  hours  in  Uie  swimming  hole." 

An  after-dinner  story-teller  who  had 
lived  in  China  made  a  hit  with  this  remark : 
"  Anybody  who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chinese  should  read  their  proverbs.  They 
have  a  book  of  ten  tliousand  proverbs,  and 
they're  all  as  wise  and  true  as  the  first  one 
in  the  volume,  which  says :  '  It  is  safer  to 
pull  a  tiger's  tail  than  to  call  a  woman's 
attention  to  her  first  gray  hair.'  " 

The  rubber  eraser  for  obliterating  pencil 
marks  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  standard 
eauipment  of  a  desk ;  a  writer  in  "  Popular 
Mecnanics  "  extends  the  idea  to  the  clean- 
ing of  wall  paper,  picture  frames,  etc.  He 
says :  "  A  rubber  sponge,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  will 
clean  wall  paper  very  nicely.  The  rubber 
sponge  (used  dry,  oi  course)  can  also  be 
used  to  clean  varnished  woodwork,  chan- 
deliers, and  other  gilt  or  lacquered 
articles." 

This  story  is  credited  to  John  Bur- 
roughs: "The  Germans  are  the  trickiest 
people  in  the  world.  A  German  at  a  dinner 
party  took  in  a  lady  whose  name  he  didn't 
catcL  During  the  nsh  course  he  saw  a  man 
who  had  showed  him  up  the  week  l>efore 
in  a  crooked  business  deal,  and  he  muttered 
to  the  lady,  ferociously  :  '  Do  you  see  that 
man  to  the  left  of  the  epergne  ?  Well,  if 
there's  one  man  on  earth  I  £tte,  it's  him.' 
*  Why,' said  the  lady, 'he's  my  husband.' 
'  Yes,  of  course,'  said  the  German ;  '  that's 
why  I  hate  him.' " 

A  part  of  Dunsany's  play  "  I'he  Gods  of 
the  Mountain  "  ougtit  to  be  posted  in  the 
dressing-room  of  every  theater,  a  dramatic 
critic  believes,  to  show  actors  the  differ- 
ence between  disguise  and  impersonation. 
This  is  the  passage  quoted : 

The  green  cloth  is  brougbt  to  the  seven 
beggars  by  a  thief.  The  scene  reads  then  like 
this: 

Ulf — We  will  wear  a  piece  of  it  over  onr  rags. 

Oogfno — Yes,  yes,  we  sliall  look  fine. 

Agmar — That  is  not  the  way  that  we  shall 
disguise  ourselves. 

Oogno — Not  cover  onr  rags  ? 

Agmar— No,  no.  The  first  who  looked 
closely  woold  say :  **  These  are  only  beggars. 
They  have  disguised  themselves." 

Ulf— What  shaU  we  do  ? 

Agmar— £ach  of  the  seven  shall  wear  apiece 
of  the  green  raiment,  undemeatli  his  rags.  And 
peradventure  here  and  there  a  little  shall  show 
through;  and  men  shall  say:  *' These  seven 
have  disguised  themselves  as  beggars.  But  we 
know  not  what  they  be." 
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Visit 

JourJiationalPlaij^romds 

Out  West  Thus  Summer 

The  National  Parks  sut^^est  a  vast  region  of  peaL]  and 
canyons,  of  glaciers  and  geysers*  of  big  trees  and  volca- 
noes, and  other  natural  wonders, 

Yoii  can  ftsh^  climb  moun tains ,  ride  horseback  and  camp  out. 
You  can  motor  and  golf.  You  can  "rest  up"  in  resort  hotels. 
Complete  informaiion^  IndinJitig  iUustmted  booklets^  deacribing  the 
National  Parks  and  the  West,  will 
be  furtiishcd  free.    Ask  your  local 
ticket  agent  to  help  you  pt:m  your 
trip  —  or  apply  to  the  oear- 
j^  «st   CotisoUdated   Ticket 

Office  —  or    write   to    the 
nearest  Travel  Bureau. 

-United  -States  Railrqaj>  ■ 

ADMINlSTMnON* 


Two  Uses  Trom^ 
^  One  Socket 


J  Oft    twa    coBV«&EeiMn   froin    sioele 


Oi  *ii9  each;;. 

BENJAMIN    '"'' 
ELECTRIC 
I  MFG,  CO. 

Nvw  V«rk 


I  HEAL' 

B 

I^Vf.    ^1  Ri-lraiioa   the    tension  on  th«  lu. 

^K^  ^H  t<-rn«I  IlrftTn<>ntii   and  rnnse*  the 

^BiKflH  liitcrnat  orirniio  to    rp*uii)e   thrlr 

WITH  pri.per     posit  Inng      atid    p«>rfotni 

thrlr    fniirtion*     in     «     nornml. 

healthful  way,  Eauv  to  adinst^a  prent  comfort 

to  the  wporer.    For  men.  w  om^n  nn.|  rhtlilrfn. 

S^nd  for  the  h«»It  on  PfVK  .Uv«'  PREE  TRIAI* 

If  natlKfartory  send  on  t2.^0.  If  nnt,  return  belt. 

Give   normal   waiat   mcawure  when  ordertun. 

lkWeaHeaIthMCo.,..'?f."Jl'.'?;;.. 

DRTfl^lfiTSf  Writ*  for  ptop^itloB  ana  fuU  r«rtteul*r« 


HEALTH — LOOKS— COMFORT 

Wear  thia  •clentlflcally  conatructed  health 
belt,  endor«ed  by  phjaldaoa  and  aanrvonti.  A 
Ili;ht  but  durable  aupport  for  the  a l>donien  which 
gi-uatly  rellrvea  the  strain  on  the  abdominal 
m uncles,  ttocumnteoded  for  obesity,  lumbago, 
couMtipatiuu,  HpiuHl  deformities,  fl'oatinK  kid- 
ney aucl  all  weaWucM»esiutbeabduniiual  leglon. 

I  THE  "WONDER"  

HEALTH  BELT 
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11  June 


Tours  and  Travel 


'         -4—       '<*w  •"^  weekly 
^        I     \    Tolado.DiCroituxll 


fai  Wat9rw€My 
CobU  Lmn— 

than  travel 
byrtil-Thespao- 
ious  luxurious 
steamers  of  the 
D»G  line-tbe 
laroest  and  most 
widely  recooiis- 
ed  steamer  line 
in  the  world- 
afford  you  every  con- 
venience and  delight 

Between  Detroit.  Cleve* 
land  and  Buffalo  you 
can  «••  ycmr  rail  ticlMto— 
accepted  for  transporta- 
tion in  either  direction. 

Drnfly  trips  between  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  and 


Detroit  &  Clevelmnd 
^  NavifatioB  Company 

PUnip  H.  McMIUan. 

President 
A.  A.  Schanta,  Vlee- 
Prea.  and  Gen.  Ugt. 

Detrell,  CleTelaad. 

B«ffaU.NiafaraFalb, 

Part  H»ea«   Alpeaa, 

Sl.1 


PAanC  NORTHWEST 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

ALASKA 

Toun  de  Luxe  leare  daring  June,  July 


August,  Tiaiting  all  tbe  attnotions 
„  Jie  IWflc  Coast,  the  National  Parks, 
Land  of  ttie  Midnight  Sun,  CaUfomia, 


o(  the! 


Caoadiaa  and  Coknado  Rockiaa,  etc 

JAPAN,  CHINA 

Svnsr  Tears  leave  Jms  28.  My  10 

Booklets  on  BaqoMt. 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 
EVERYWHERE 

Official  Airents  for  All  I^ines 

Tours  arranged  for  Independent  Travel 
Everywhere.  Pullman  and  Hotel  aooom- 
modMion  reeerved  in  advanoe. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

S45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Loa  An- 
geles, dan  Fxandsoo,  Montreal,  Toronto 


TOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

SEND  A  2c  STAMP  TO  THE 
BANCROFT,  WORCESTER, 
MASS..  FOR  COMPLETE  ITIN- 
ERARY OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S 
HISTORICAL  POINTS  OF  IN- 
TEREST A  FAMOUS  BEAUTY 
SPOTS.   ADDRESS  DEPT.  O. 


Honermnn's  Private  Tours.  Mth  year. 
Yellowstone  Park  Tour  July  8  to  Aug.  1. 
First  class  tour.  Restricted  number.  Ad<neas 


for  circular.  Drawer  238.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


JAPAN 
CHINA 

Iilmlted  Party  Sailing 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1919 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Spring  and  Summer  1920 

The  Battiefieids  of  France 

in  the  Summer  of  1920 

H.  W.  DUNNING   &   CO. 
6   Beaoon    St«,«  Boston*   Blass. 


Tours  and  Travel        Hotels  and  Resorts        Hotels  and  Resorts 


Hudson  River 
byD^ght 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  Yonc  and 
Albany 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills.  Berkshires, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga^ 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West 

All  chrou^  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

POUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 
Servioc  Daily,  inolading  Sunday 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

t>esbrossea  Street  Pier,  N.  T> 


YARMOUTH  g&^r 

NO  HAT  FEVER.  Bammer  tempera- 
ture arerages  7u  degrees  at  noon.  First-class 
hotels  and  Doardins  houses.  Boating,  bathing, 
salt  and  fresh  water  Ashing,  shooting,  goB. 


SzoellflQt  roads ;  direct  steamer  from 

Write  for  Booklet.  J.  BOND  GRAY,  Beo^y 
Tourist  Committee.  3M  Mahi  St. 

Summer  in  the  National  Parks, 
California,  Gmadian  Rockies 

Motoring,  camping,  tramping,  horseback  rid- 
hig,  resting.  Booklet.  'fHrE  TKMP1.K 
TOUliS,  6  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 

CAMPS  sseaftSdS'auS: 

Dtolightfnl  snmmer  cttmate.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Camp  Co.,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CON  NECTICUT 


Kent,  Litchfield  Co«,  Conn* 


J  St  moderate  we^Iy  rate.. 

JKAN  QORDON,  ANN  HOreON. 

INTERLAKEN   INN  ^•^JJiV' 

Between  two  kdces;  fishing,  bathing,  golf, 
tennis;  excellent  table.  WrTte  Manager. 

THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  MUf ord,  Litchfield  Co.,  Gonn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 

J  ear.  An  ideal  nkuw  for  your  summer's  rest, 
hours  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  £.  Castle,  Proprietor. 


NORFOLK  INN 

Norfolk,l.ltchfleld  County.  Eleratlon 
1,600  feet.  Ideal  scenery,  fine  auto  roads,  saddle 
horsea,  all  modem  improvements.  Modem 
garsge  storsge,  50c.    Hxnby  R.  Swbr,  Prop. 


CANADA 


LOUR  LODGE 

DIGBY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Beautifully  situated,  orerkwkfaig  the  far- 
famed  Annapolis  Basin,  Beaman*s  Mountain, 
Dighy  Gap  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  air  Is 
dry  and  clear.  Large,  comfortable  rooms. 
Excellent  cuisine  andsenrice— the  table  ofTers 
the  best  of  ererything  obtainable.  Boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  canoeing,  hunting,  golf.  The 
shore  road  is  a  six-mile  panorama  of  superb 
scenery,  fine  walks  and  driTes. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES,  five  to 
twelve  rooms,  with  bath  and  all  modem  con- 
veniencea.  for  familiea  or  partiea.  A  private 
home  with  the  service  of  a  first-class  hotel— 
an  ideal  arrangement  for  a  care-free  vacation. 
For  rates  and  further  information  write 

AUBBSY  BROWN.  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 


TLE   HOUSE 

Diffby,  Nora  Scotia 

Queen  of  Canadian   Resorts 

Ideal  Climate 

Oolf ,  fishing,  boating,  bathhig. 

Cuimne  the  best.         Bookk^ 

HERRICK  St.  BELLMAN 


CANADA 


"HigUands of  Ontario' 
Canada 

Milliona  of  acrea  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  breams.  Tlie  mecca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  **  Algonquin  Piark  **— 
*«  Muakoka  Lakes  "— "  SO.OIN)  Islands  of  Geor- 
gian Bay^-'Tlmacami^-^'Kawartha  Lakes'* 
-"Lake  of  Baysi^llodera  hotehkOood  fishing 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude  1,000  to  2,0OD 
feet  above  the  sea.  Write  for  illns.  literature: 
C  C  OiWUmr,  917  Mgdiis  Ism  ft  TnHBI^ 

(hkafs.ll. 
1. 1.  £iiiHs.  R»>m  :i\\>.  291  WssUsHn. St. Bsilia. 

a   H   Mortn.  1013  Cbakr  •(  Cwifci  BUg.. 

J.  H.  Bof  Ik.  819  Dni«  Btsk  Mi..  Ddrail.  Ikk 
A  fi.  Cb^iTR.  1270  itruitMy,  Mew  Ysik  Gly.  N.  T. 
Per  adaks'.  beys'  sr  lirk'  camp  silei  apply  te  H. 
R.  Charksa.  Canal  hinsjir  DipsrlBMBl.  Msrinsl 


"Takf  A  FlHTUitf^d  Vacatloit*' 
F  K  £L  i!j    "  t^'^->'^  ^"»"  *^f <*  Art  btx  )k  iL.t, 

Ti-llN  wh>^r+'  U'i*i-i  EoK*tab,CiirnrK,Hniit,Truvel, 
\u—\,  .-f*niJ  u  W'<\  liaj'f*  nwny  fruTO  Jm^«h?tJ(*-« 
HifiEHini-^il    r4H*iC--<i.   r-oEiJiiiki^i   niiAiiH^i«  with 
l'lf4*urt-  IT  k(^'T  ^t  it  I:  I II  A  jllMsti  (!^^|4in»». 
CANADIAN  NAT10»Al  RAILWAYS 


rhiriL^i.^llt. 

I'ulntli,  Mian. 
IM  ijtTi^iapDlia 
N   «  York,  NY. 
1  iTtflbiirK,  I'ft. 

Bt.  ]>!Ulili,    l^ll). 

Bt,  r*iiiJ,  MiTin. 


■^H  Wwilitii^toti  at»et 

Ali  W.  giiprriof  8tT^t 
J1]  Nicivrll^t  Avttivue 
AJO  Woolwonli  Uli%. 
IM  Piirk  Kutldliw 
111  i*rete*i  tlEUl^liritr 
Car. 4 til  j^'t  JM^ksoii  SU. 


MAINE 


THE    JOHNSON    mnd   CottMres, 
Bailey  Island,  Me.  BeantifuUy  situ- 
ated on  high  ground  facins  Casco  Bay.   Fish- 
"*  '  "*^      out-of' 


other  < 


f-door 


ing,  beating, 

sports.  Good  table.  Tresh  milk,  eggs,  poultry 
and  vegetables  raised  on  the  nrenxises.  For 
full  particularft  address  H.  F.  Johnson,  Prop. 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island*  Maine 


Open  June  15  to  Sept  16.  Air,  scene  snd 
tabtosj]  of  the  best.  Dhi^brated  booklet  on 
application.  Thomas  K.  Hasell,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Robinhood  Inn  aid  Cottages 

Bailey  Island,  Me^  will  open  June  15.  Bathing, 
fishing,  sailing.  For  circular.  Miss  Masskt. 


BELGRADE  LAKE 

CAMPS 

Modem  phimbtaig,  all  oonveDienoea,  fbie 
table.   Bass,  trout,  salmon  fishing.  An  ideal 
vacation  spot.    Moderate  rates. 
Francis  D.  Thwiag,  Belgrade  Lakas,  Me. 


Ye  Headland  Inn 

TREFETHEN.  CASCO  BAY.  MAINE 

Ideal  situation  within  fifty  feet  of  ocean ; 
moet  attractive  natural  scenery,  phie  woods, 
rocky  coast ;  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  riding. 
Cool  days,  restful  nights.  Artistic  simplicity, 
homelike  comfort,  excellent  table.  Oss,  pure 
water,  baths.  Booklet.  Owner  management. 
Address  WM.  H.  SIMON, 

3S6  Gowen  Ave..  Mt.  Airy,  Pliiladelpkia 


^TT4T7   ITTPQ^         Deer  Isle 

1  nc.  rilVO  (Sunset  P.  O.),  Me. 
Penobeoot  Bay  Resort  Region.  Inn,  oottsges, 
tents.  A  summer  home  of  comfort  and  a 
beautiful  outdoors.  Rates  moderate. 

8.  B.  KNOWLTON,  Uaverford,  Fft. 


CAMP  AliAMOOSOOK,  East 
Orland.  Me.  Foradulto.  Boatlns.  fish- 
ing, tramping,  tennis.  Oood  food,  gooa  beds, 
good  company.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  E.  M. 
BUCK,  SSaldwin  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S-fiS 


luaw  Mountain  Inn,  overlooking  Moose- 
_  head  Lake,  where  the  climate  is  health- 
ful, the  atmosphere  restful,  and  the  surround- 
ings beautiful.  Excellent  cuisine.  Shady  walks 
and  trails.  Fiahii^  snd  canoeing.  Abthuk 
A.  CmAjrrs,  Prop.,  OreenvUle  Junction,  Me. 


ATTEAN  CAMPS 

Open  to  early  spring  fishermen.  Write  for 

K.  uoLDEN,   JACKMANy  BIAINE 


IMAINE 


Lake  Parlin  House  camps 

In  heart  of  Maine  woods  on  beanttfal  kke. 
HssBT  B.  McKsnar,  Jackmaa  Station.  Me. 


YORK  CAMPS"^5fe,*B"- 

In  famous  Rangeley  region  in  heart  of 


mountains  facing  lake,    ravate  log  cabins 
-"""  open  fires  snd  baths.  Centrmltf'  ' 
room.  Oolf  within  i 


with  ( 


ing,   bathing,   fishing,    moont^^  clin 

Farm  one  mile  from  camp  fnmislies 

vegetables,    ens,    poultry,    certified  milk. 
Booktot.    J. XBl^IS  YORK,  Prop. 


lBo£ 


Water's  Edce  Cottace.    A  qniet, 
ogmf  orti^le  nome,  c '  — * — 


. itfT 

surroundings.   For  further  tnformation  ad- 
dress Mrs.  Morrison  Clark,  Musoongus,  Ma. 


THE  OCEAN  HOUSE,  YORK 
BEACH.  ME.  LeadUng  hoteL  Ffaie 
k>caUon.  AUconvenienoss.  Excellent  cuiaina, 
Comfortable  and  homelike.  Golf,  tennia. 
beautifiU  drivea,  bathfaig  and  flshinflLldeal 
spot  for  ohiklren.  Booklet.  W.  J.  SIMPSON. 


OGUNQUIT.   MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottsges,  Studios,  Bungakyws. 


SEBASCO   ESTATES  CO. 
sebasco,  me. 

Ob  Caseo  Bay-Opposite  PortUnd.  Me. 

Hotel  Club  with  modem  bungalows  and 
camps.  600  acrea  of  hills,  nine  woods ;  4  miles 
shore  line,  ooean,  bay.  Deep  sea  and  kka 
Sailing ;  indoor,  outdoor,  and  water  sports. 
Fresh  sea  food  and  garden  vegetaUes  our 
specialty.  Auto  shelter  free.  Rstea  91M  a 
dayTflS to $22  weekly.  Al  refereooea. 
Fbsbmam  H.  MasBrrr.      William  A.  Mobs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brooks  Mansion 

89  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Boston.  Maaa. 

American  ptan.  Select  family  hotel ;  qpiet, 
residential  section;  exoellent  table:  elBv»- 
tor;  near  theatres  and  ahonpiv  district: 
homelike.  Tourists  accoaunodued—fLM  per 
day  and  up.  Snites— Two  rooms  and  bati&; 
aingle  and  double  rooma. 


CAPE  COD  pISIs 

coTurr,  MASS. 

Boating,  bathfaig  excellent.  CottMea.  Ideal 
place  for  summer.  Own  garden.  KTC^Mona. 


II  Tm  An  Tvtd  or  Net  FediM  WaO 

you  cannot  find  a  more  oomf ortable  plaoe  in 
Mew  Kttghuid  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

QRBBNFIKI.D.  MASSi 
It  affords  all  the  oomfotts  of  home  without 


THE  BERMAKEN 

Kenberma.  Maaa. 

QUIET,  RESTFUL  PLACiK  for  quiet  people. 
Ocean  front.  Modem  improvementa.  Ample 
table.    Ffaie  bathing.    Cottage  to  rent. 


in  ARBI.HHH  AD,  MASS. 

THE  LESUE 

A  gniettoosy  little  house  by  the  eoa 

PRIVATK  BATHS.  Descriptive  booklet. 


ATTLEBORO  COTTAGE 

OAK  Bl^UFFS,  MASS. 


Booklets. 


W.  B^ 


lOCK. 


The  Breezy  Knoll  Inn 

ON  LAKE    PONTOOSUC 
PITTSFIBI.D,  MASS. 
"Bathing  and  Boaiing  In  the  Mcmntahm" 
Healthful  cKmate,  fine  Berkshire  soenfrr, 
charming  walks  snd  drives.  Fishing,  tennis. 
KxceUent  table.  Booklet.  L.M.RockweU.Piop. 


BEACH  HOUSE 

SiaseoBset.  Mesa. 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 


Oolfers'  L_ 

Best  IMiole  seashore  oonxse  in  U.  & 

Tennis,  surf  bathing,  etc 

No  Malaria      Mo  Hay  Fever      No  Hot  Days 

American  Flan         Moderate  Bates 

MERWIN  J.  BULiCLEY,  IS^pcitler 


Dock  Ridge,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  Ftes  kK». 
A  tion.  Laiga.  bressy,  acreened  piaixa.  Run- 
nhig  water  in  bedrooma.  Private  hatha.  Eggs, 
berriea,  cream,  chicken.  Katea  moderate. 


The  Ufajrette  Lo^e  adCsltsccs 

WORTHINOTON.    MASS. 


A  taxve  airy  honas  with  spadous  porohea.  e 

ic  Iightai  <q?en  flrea.  running  hot  and  c 

water  m  aU  rooms.    Aho  rooms  with  private 


1  eold 


baths.  In  the  Berkshixe  RUls.  l.fiWfeet  alfva. 
tion.  Oolf.  tennis,  etc  (  WriU/^r^o^dH  iM 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WnHABflSTOWN 

ttlKSIiXU  HILLS.  HASUCHUSEnS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

Al  At  WiilM*  U  af  Ik  IkkwkTna 
KOW    OPEN 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


ALBAMONT 

h  the  BeariiM  Pengewassct  Valley 

A  tumlmoU  Bmt  N€mEnghnJ  Hokt 

mMh  all  modem  eotmnknoe$ 
TMrie  boantifaUy  '^m^edwiOieM^^ 
Bilk  Mid  enam  from  our  herd  <d  thoroaeb- 

ud  berriM  from  <mr  OfP  fa«2»«  ??  ^'^^Jf*^ 
Ompton^ New  Hamprtity 


OOIiF,  fcamiis  and  moontefai  eUmbing. 
roortMoth  Annual  Lawn  Tsnnto  Tooi^ 

White  Mta.  cWpkmahiix  MuptoM.^ 
United  Statee  Natiooal.lUwn  Tennie 
AalnSitioarJuly  3»  and  foUowin^  daya. 
One  of  the  Ideal  Tour  HoteU 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE 

Crmwford  Notch 

WHITE  MTS.,  N.  H. 

gSASON.  JUNK  «5-OCT.   11 

Addraa  BARRON  HOTSL  CO. 

CnvfeN  Meeat.  Crtwiecd  Neteii,  W.  IL 


Wianepessokee  Fans  and  Aimez 


SWIFT  RIVER   INN 

Pnaaaconmwmr.  N.  H.  Opena  Jane  14. 
SStSStSS!:  'neat  flahing.  bathinc,  ten- 
ffmoSi^^sUmWmf .   For  partlcuta  ad- 

Come  to  Picturesque 

Hoosilaukee  Inn 

On  tteaide  of  old  MooaQankee  Moun- 
tain. Wonderful  aoenery*  P«ue  air,  health- 
glrinc  watera.  wholeaome  food.  No  moe- 
quitoea  here.  No  hay  fever.  Plenty  of 
•port  Oolf  (no  charge),  tennia,  lUiing, 
driring,  walking,  climbing.  Refined  peo- 
ple. No  tranaient  crowd*.  Beaaon  opena 
July  lat.  Ratea  moderate.  H.  *•  M»o- 
Kee,  Manager,  Booe  16,  Breesy  Point, 
Wamn,  N  H. 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


ABIRONDACK8 
THE     CRATER    CLUB 

Ot  tlin  Rdnihftita  CoKUtce  SettleiMiit,  Emctc- 
on  [Ake  Cluunijlaiii,  itSfen  to  r»iai)i«A  of  ra- 
flxiprDCfit  At  VMTV  mwSermte  mteathe  *ttr40 
tli>ii&  ot  11  beamilul  Ifch**  flt^^ro  in  n  ^>^liiy 
with  ft  renuirk*»tlie  rot^n^l  for  hmUhhiliH'va. 
Tint*  ctiib  aJfon^  an  eiwlL«nt  pViiiii  Ublf  ana 
acc^^LniDOdatlnii.  Th(?  bowtiiitf  li^  »aie.  there  are 
attnhctl^  walltaaiid  drivtw,  <utd  tli<?  inmiti  of 
faitttnwt  tn  the  Adlroii(i«:kn  *re  eftHiJ^  aoffi^a- 
Ibk?  tie! .  reiinlTwl.  For  iiifornifttJuii  i*totirt 
to  brmnl  ftjid  kHlirviijf  midrej*  Mlm  AIaBij^hW 
FPLLKii,  Clulj  Mgr  ,  m  E.  Tint  Jii.,  New  \  ortc 


'  u  rr*  I  s  h  **  d  «-i  >  I  t^tev  h  h  i  tl  j  out  liounpfe  «fp- 


fa]  i^T  i  '^1. 1 H-H  >.' -i  fi'  11  ta It*  ikua  i" ri: i nii mn  ^ni  a 


Elmhiint  .. 

Pleaaant  waDca  and  »«•«««  »««»■  v'v — 
milk,  e«a  and  diiokena.  92.M  per  day^ 
perweekT  Kmlle  from  Auaabb Cluh Hoi] 
Mrs.  R.  K.  WINCH,  8t.  Hnberta  P.  C,  N. 


;,  Adirondacks 

tieahTegeteblea, 
•day.tlSnp 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  PiiTi*  Lnk«^,  I  hi.  Ln-i^.-,^  M^^ii.^n-*-  ^.f  uild- 

eat  A i\ i r'.n Ilia*' It  Moi » litajiin ,    U 1 1  r ■    i ■  - > ■  ■  Mgf, 

anirutniiit;.   caiir^-iiigt  t-eimia,   ^  '    «. 

TriiJiif*i*'mirroimdliijeou>iiiiiUi  ke 

O^.i-L^,-  iiijil  Lake  Ckwaplam,    I  '  <X- 

Ofl ■  '        --vli,.    S]i>riiie   wfltt-r     ^   ■'■^ 

e-    ■    'It^andlip.   PriirJit€  iMirlc-' '  i.TitHly 
I  iff  Areiuies    rwiui  n-  E       M  .i  hv .:  «r, 
BuiJjJ;.^^  JXAllBEIt,  CtomQiia.  :>*\- 


ADIRONBACKB^  ^  ^^^ 
INTERBROOK  LODOB  nd  COTTAQES 
Keene  Vmlley,  N.  Y. 

On  direct  toaU  to  Mt  Marcy,  ▼err  hewtof 
Mta.  lUnatrated  broklet  nTing  deacnpfcton 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Eoto  aeiit  on  re- 
queet.  >I&  and  »18  a  week.     H.B.LUCK. 


GOLDTHWAITE  JNN 

CiSu  comf  ortSSe,  chanJmg  FamilyReeort! 
Table  aupplied  from  qjrn  farm,  Bporla-aatt. 
ing,  il£mg.  ocean  bathing,  golf,  tennia. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Blue  Mountain  I«ake.  N.  T. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Hotel  Thedford    New^eraer, 

Bitoatod  near  the  ocean  and  acceaalble  to  all 
nSuSi  intereet.  Krrt  clam PamUy  HoteL 

^NGLESIDE 

JBeachHatvea 
N.J. 

Opena  Jane  20.  pie  beat  oombinaUon  of 
■aSSorefcatarea  onthe  coaat.^BlatohleaB^^^ 
for  miKng  and  flahing.  I»rf«ctbeiMch.MMl  bath- 
teg.  Fire  tennia  Gourta.  TheEngleaidehaBall 

FROM    HAT   FIVKB 


hlotef  (Phampfaiji 

'DfuJT'Bsint'On'ljake  ChamplaiiKMl 

LJIGHEST  poml  on  Uke-fiteiw»ol 
**  cfcfy  mom  a  hool  room— 600 
aoet-tennir-lS-hole  golf  coucmt- 
eonoele  «a«gr-4>oating.  ba^ng.  W»- 
ing.  motor  higkways  in  aB  chrccnoas. 
EzceOeBl  cumne,  Ametican  plan. 
MaBasemenl  Mr.  J.  P.  Cttmrtt,  d 
Floiida  EaU  Coaat  Hoteb.    Booklet 


Open  Jam  25a> 

Nn»  Y9rh  Bmking  OJt€0, 
943  Fifth  Avtmut 


Ma  and  fieah  water. 
SURE     RRUKT 


NEW   YORK 


Back  Lodp£." 
Camp     Vi^Air 

INDIAN  LAKE 

Tk«  Adirondacks 

Ifron  want  to 
wopda. 


,  to  apend  your 


, hi  the 

kya  on  lakee,  inleta, 


•nthiMfaMitio  campera,  and  the.  guidance  of  a 
bmily  who  are  ezperte  in  wUderneai  outing, 
iBBd  f or  the  booklet  on  tihe  "^  Back  Log 
Idaa.**   TteMAs  K.  Biowii,  Weattown,  Pft. 


FENTON  HOUSE  \%%Ttt:^: 

AMtode  Xm  ft    A  noted  plaoa  for  health 
and  veet  Write  for  folder  and  particujara. 
0.  Flim»  Pjuuob,  Number  ITour,  N.  x . 


j.  M*  BALJJER:^ON,  PEOP. 


Hotels  and  Resorts        Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


One  it  Cuv  SMadafa  gj^^SU. 

A  camp  for  the  kyrera  of  the  outKif-doora. 


bitothewooda.  N^htoaroimdtheoamp-flre. 
BverythlBgcomf  orteble  and  homeUke.  Folder 
and termanpon appUcation.  Addreaa Cha^ T. 
MnxB,  LakePleaBant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HO  W  would  you  like  to  lire  f  or  2  orS  weeta  or 
monthB,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  Mnd 

VIRTUAUY  SIX  HOES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  oomranial  mtighbon  •»*  an 
of  the  couTeniencea  ofhome. Wherethe  breese 

seldom  ttope  bl — ' **'"-  iwv**.««r  h&th. 

fa)g  and  fl8hix«  I 


seldom  ttope  blowing :  where  boeting, 

fatg  and  flahing  are  daily  paatlmea  and  v.»^^ 

the  coat  ia  reaaonable.  Do  you  know  that 


A  where 


POINTO'WOODS,L.I. 

only  50  milea  from  New  York,  ia  aueh  a  place  ? 
DiwdinakkaliCW.NASII.S«pL,PiatyWaad^H. 

Sunset    Camp     iJWa,  and  Tents 

Modem  improrementa.  Write  for  booklet  and 
teferenoe.R.  Bennett,  Baguette  lake,  N.Y. 


VERMONT 


CHBSTBR,YT.'*Tlie 
All  Bummer  home.  Chs»..^ 
rooma,  panw«ter,  bUh.  hot  and 


Tarma  reaaonable. 


••The  Dorms,"  Poultncy,  Vt 

Thrte  modem  buildfaiga  with,  all  fanwore. 
menta,  located  in  beanltful  riUage  ,in  Green 
Mta.^'reah  mflk,  fruita,  and  Tegetia>lea  from 
farm.  AttractiTewalkaanddiireBjMounUin 


climbing. 


Box  O.  Poultney.  Vt. 


Health  Resorts 


NEW    GRANT    HOUSE 

Stamford,  N.  T.,  in-the-CataklUa 

Famoua  for  Ita  cuUine,  aelect  cltentoge,  and 
home  atmosphere.  Buitea  with  wiratel)^. 
Ortshestra.  ft^tf,  tonnta^,  awimj-f— »««»  ft»^- 
dlehoraee.  Booklet.  K.L.JO 


Conthworth  VHU.  to  the  Switoarland  of 
O  Delaware  Co  lt»0  ft.  eleyattop.  Homrttte. 
rastfuU  comfortable.  Excellent  table.  Preah 


THE  PINES 

Windiiam,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
26th  Season 

Offerayon  nice  clean  aocommodationa  amidst 
beautiful  and  agreeable  surroundinga,  out- 
door aporta,  and  indoor  sntertemmenU. 
Paramount  photo  plays.  Rooms  wigi  bath. 
Open  flrea,  eHnrtric  lighta.  Chatdoor  b^tog. 
Glorious  sunsets.  Ternw  |W  up.  Bmugful 
iUustrated  booklet.  W.  J.  BOPER  St  SONS. 


UNDENl«>'*iJi:telr-'" 

DeylsilewB,  Pa.  \i^  fawutution  devoted  to 
the  peieonal  study  and  «««ci<4«;ii»3;t- 
meucoftheinTalld.  Maange,  Kle^rioity, 
Hydrotherai 

(late  of 


fcpy.  Apply  for  dreular 
LoTiacoTT  w  Ax;m,  M.D. 
[  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Mrs.  FonTs  Home  far  TDBERCDLODS 

PATIENTS.  Pri^^  baths  and  sleeping 
porches.  Rates  S20  to  fWwedcIy.  Booklet. 
'^WILKINSON  HOU8K,  liberty.  N.  Y. 


IDYLEASE  INN 

Newf oimdlaiid.  New  Jersey 

A  quiet,  jestful  health  resort  among  the  hills 
of  northern  New  Jersey.  Large  sunny  porch ; 
dry.  exhilarating  air.  Allformaof  hydrother^ 
apyand  masssge  under  medical  supenriiton. 
rieheTingthatehere  ia  a  curable  pimdcal  baaia 
for  most  chronic  aihnenU,  we  seek  tite  under^ 
lyhig  cause  through  a  adentiflc  study  of  each 
individual  case.  Booklet  sent  on  application. 

Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  clonic  nervoua,  and 


new    YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31st  Street  &  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


ftnd  be  within 

"TSSSTSdbatii  Sl^ psr day  with  meala. or 

$3.50  per  day  without  msala. 

lUustr      "     "    '^*  ^     -'"^' 
request. 


"•"^^  »«*'*jo«^?.^i5Kar 


HOTEL  JUDSON  %S'g;5iK- 

bicludiug  msala.  Bpedal  ratea  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  centmL  Convenient 
to  aU  elerated  and  street  car  tines. 


Apartments 

Apartment.  Lex.  Ave.,  near  70tti  St.,  N.  Y.  O, 
A^oTsublet  until  Oct.  Lesse  may  be  continued. 
7  rooms  snd  bath.  AU  outnde  rooms,  fineoutr 
took,  second  floor.  &.  Apply  964  Lex.  Are. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY     BOARD    WANTKD 
by  man  and  wife  on  a  lai 


where  no  other  guesU  are  taken.  Moonttina 

preferred.   "  «&"  P>fo^ 'S"  ASS*"^*^®**' 
three  montha.  Write  to  3,716,  Outlook. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

Beautifully   situated    vacation    home    fa 
northem  Pennsylvaaia.  ea.  Outlook. 

Real  Estate 


OONNEOTIOUT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Algonquin  Hotel 


A  itiodiTU  liomelike  liOtMl  tor  *lJici 

CiLtlis,   Ideal  loc»ti*.iii  Oil  Uolton  K>.j     "-^-  ^-^ 
livukstj^afid  »*nfUM.  Allaiuujwmeali.  Own 


Kartteti  vfiKetabJestiDilk, c^reacu  aud  ciilcKans. 

tr_,L- ••  '  ■■-^--'-        !    ■'■  ~\  r\r"lIlLI',  ^\.-^-. 

GoesU  received  in  an  interesting  old  home. 
Conrenient  to  Tillage.  Mountain  riew, 
flower  garden,  wopds.^  ^^*^x  '.""^  7^?!*^ 
blesfromplaoe.  Theodore  A.  Cole,  Catskill. 

HelderbergMts.  ElmwoodFarm 

Ideal  quiet  firm  home,  large  rooma, , ^»' 

and  bongatow,  good  table.  Veget^lea, 

feet.  One  of  the  most  pleaaant  places  in  the 
Helderberg  mts.  Ixmg  dirtance  telephoae. 
New  York  mafl  arrives  10  a.m.  Bat«  fS.OO 
to  S12.W.  Albany  and  Bro^hrn  reference. 
K.  X  HUNT,  Dormansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOTEL  WILLARD 

RocUmrst  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

A  Select  Family  Hotel 


porch 
One 


Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa. 

Tlio  For^^Rt  tnn*  On  beantlfiil  naOimtaJn 
Uie  LiraeiJi^  iiuJuntaicD  Air.  puiN*  wiitflr.  Hoe 
boHtiiiifUMl  batliinis.tDilftiof  tuoimt'r'!!  '-'la, 
anieiatfttti»ctiveKall«ou™&,>JOf>^  u» 

ifMLdBKhd  K»rau«    Tlie  lui*  la  ei  id- 

em, Willi  broftd  iHJiisaB  avw:Jot>h  ■  ■  to. 

EleolTiG liKhU  and  a<«ani  hi«t.  1^'  IW 

(Ux^r  mid  aaily  orehMtraJ  WMwerf  ne 

ftiniMwd  cot*ii«i!«i  with  mbaJi  wi  '  »" 

be*  reiitwl  Uyf  mciiitli  or  b«»jii.  ^^-^  ';^-  ^^ 
drf>u  Ht?rmflu  V .  Ygagcr,  ^^  lae  Men?  I  m  k,  i'a. 


Glen  Ganriff ,  Mt  Pocono.  Pa. 

Special  ratea  for  Jum  and  September. 
BUBAN  T.  CAJISWELL 


FOR  RENT  in  MADISON,  CONN. 
SUMMER  HOME  on  Boston  Post 
Road,  on  breesy  hUl  top.  ^Fireplaoea,  sleep- 
S^OTch,  3  baths.  S1,000  for  sesson.  Apply 
toC^SwrofOakHCr 


New  London  on  the  Sound 

For  sale  or  rent,  large  house,  near  bathing 
'       and  trolley.  Oarage.  9  acree. 
Be.    On  finest  arenne  in  city, 
moat  extensire  view  of  Long 

Noank,  G>nn« 

For  sale,  an  artist's  home.   Nice  garden, 
waterfront  and  whsrLOne  acre.  House  con- 


tiuns"l2  rooms." Electricity.   Artesian  well. 
Formerly  the  H.  W. .Ranger  i 


Ranger 
BtTNew 


W.8. 


CHAfrau..  7»  Green  8t7Now  London,  Conn. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


The  Leading  Hutol  of  

Block  bland,  Rhode  Island 

C.  C  BALL.  Proi»ietor 

Vaill  Cottaicea.Rlock  Island.  R.I. 
**  A  Summer  at  Sea."  Surf  bathing,  gotf 
and  tennis  on  Uie  premises.  Dancing.  Saltand 
freah  water  flahing.  Tnna.awordfi«i,bluetlah, 
b2!?et^5elS^laeaar.Neverhot  Boata 
daSy.  Children  benefitted.  ^Hay  f over  re- 
liored.  Refined  pitoona.,B<»klet.V^  Cot. 
tage  Community,  Inc.,  Block  lalaod,  B.  L 

Jamestown,  Narragansett  Bay 

Oppoilte  Newport,  R.  I.     ,     _, 
Thomdyke  Hotel  opens  June  1.    Fur- 


FOK  BKNT-FITBKISHED 

'"TkSuacs."Wasldiigtaii.a?^.?S 

■lope;  y^t^wwioii  riew  down  a  beantif  ul  wooded 
▼aOey.  13  rooma,  upstairssitting-room.  7  acrea, 
town  water,  reasonable  rent.  Address 
N,  Boom  sa.  56  Wall  St^  N.  Y.  City.  • 


MAINE 


"DRIFTWOOD" 

offered  FOR  SALE 

This  successful  hotel  .property  to  fully 
equipMd.  Location  Mfay  laland,  Casco 
Bay.luibDe.  Accommodates  forty-fiTO  guests. 
For  terms  address 

J.  F.  QULLTYEB.  Bailey  Island,  Me. 


FOR  8AI.E _..„ 

FINE  OLD  COLONIAL  HOME 

In  RUCKSPORT,  MAINE 

10  krge  rooms  and  bath,  electrk:  li^te,  fur- 
SaoeTSreplaoe.  Nearly  all  hardwood  floora. 
SS^itly  put  in  perfect  repair.  l^j'V^'j^ 
with  garage,  room  for  four  cars. .  About  15,000 
aqlarafSt  of  land..  Beautiful  elm  treea. 
COTTenlenttoeTerytiiing.  Th«>J?H!S? *nT*2n 
$0,000.  I  am  offering  for  only  $5,000.  Or  wiU 


^^^^aBedfoid  St.,  Beaton,  Mass. 

North  HafeB»lhiBe  ft^nrj^ting  fox 

Iskod  Thoroughfare.  Safe  boating,  pool  bath- 
ing, and  fine  golf  Hnks.  I  hare  real  estate  for 
aato.  NiLSoaMuLUV,  North  Haven,  Maine. 
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Real  Estate 


MAINE 


MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  MAINE 

Camp  Caribou 

Sammer  cottoee  on  lake  shore,  facine  moun- 
tains ;  large,  fully  funijshed,  seven  cbambera, 
hot  and  cold  water,  spriiw;  water,  bsthins:. 
Throut^h  Pullmans  to  lake.  Trout,  salmon  and 
togue.  Daily  mail.  Rental  $6UU,  includes  ice, 
fuel  and  complete  eauipmeut.  For  refer- 
ences, pliotosrraplts  and  particulars  address 
F.  8.  Btiyder.  55  Blackstone  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OFanted— Summer  occupants  for  a  house  in  the 
•*  hilts  of  western  Mass.,  at  Cummington, 
Mass. ;  farm,  all  modem  conveniences,  every- 
thing furnished ;  garage,  stables ;  H  mile  from 
Willuun  Cnllen  Bryant  Homestead.  Address 
F.  L.  Rogers,  193  Warren  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"\r ANTUCKET.  MASS.  Fnrnidhed 
i.^  Cottase.  Ocean  front.  6  large  rooms, 
piazza,  fireplace.  Fine  bathing,  f  20o  season. 
Inquire  Room  1005,  20  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Hnntinc  and  flshlnsr  prederre. 
^  For  sale,  about  1,000  acres  in  Northwest- 
ern Ma8sachiuietts,3  hours  from  Boston,2  from 
Albwiy.  10(^«cre  lake,  stocked,  black  bass, 
perch.  Game,  all  kmds,  posted  5  years.  Timber 
y.»"  J!^y  W^  on  investment.  Several  buildings. 
$li,m.  Frank  P.  Crouch,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Pardridde  Lake,  N.  B.  cTSrSlS^ 

furnished  cottsge.  Fireplace,  piano,  porolies, 
boat  Address  Bonnie  Haven,  Geneva,  Ills. 


TO   R£XT 

FURNISHED    BUNGALOW 

Six  rooms  and  bath.  Altitude  1,300  feet  ZH 
miles  from  Peterborough.  N.  H.  Lovely  scen- 
ery, fine  air,  rent  reasonable.  Apply  to  John 
w.  Allen,  Farover  Farm.  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H.  "JSSi^^i 

f umuriied  TOttage  near  Sunset  HIU  House, 
10  rooins,  bath,  2  lavatories,  open  fireplaces, 
electric  lights,   garage.     Ool/,   tennis,   etc. 

" «ep"K  or  not.  as  desired.  Apply  to 

ARDON,  87  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Man. 


Real  Estate 


Housekc. 
J.  B.  HA 


NEW   YORK 


Adirondack  Campsaad  Cottages 

FOB  BENT  or  FOB  8AXE  mt 

Saranac  Lake,  Paul  Smiths, 
Lake  Placid 

in  fact,  in  any  part  of  the  Adirondaoks.  Tell 

us  the  sixe  and  locatkm  you  desire.  Address 

W.  F.  ROBERTS.  R«al  Estate  Office. 

S4raii«c  Lake.  N.  Y. 


TO  LET.  IN  THE  CATSKIU5  ?*"»  '^ 


'  house,  fur- 
nishedf  for  the  season.  Also  fine  large  reel- 
^ ,„ , Q^  y_  prXTS. 


dence  m  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  CH  AMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  m  the  pines  for  rent  fur- 
nidied.  Fuiest  section  of  lake.Magnifioent  lake 
and  mountain  view  from  poroh.  Ssjid  beach 
for  chiWren.  For  floor  plan  and  photographs 
address  C.  H.  EASTON,  Scarborough;  N.^. 

For  rent  In  July,  a  BUNGALOW 
^      on    LAK£   CHAM  PLAIN.    Ad- 

dress  inquiries  to  Miss  ELSIE  DA  VIES, 
10716  Peering  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CottaRres  for  rent  on  Lake  George. 
.  Golf,teunis,boattngJ]athing,  fishing.  1*  ur- 
nished  complete.  Near  Gleubuniie  Inn.  E.  B. 
Waltom,  Qlenbumie-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

lAKF  rPORHF  (pottage  for  rent,  furnished; 
iML  |]CUKI]£  j„|y  aud  August.  5  roomS 
piaxzas,  sleephig  porch :  rowboat.  golf,  ice. 
Prof.  F.  Pedersen,  452  W.  144th  St..  kew  York. 


NEW    YORK 


LAKE  GEORGE  SSl^iroJ^'^S 

rent  furnished,  wide  piazzas,  stone  fireplaces, 
running  spring  water,  ice,  rowboat.  Reason- 
able. Kitchel,  4.VJ  West  144th  St.,  New  York. 


SHELTER  ISLAND 

FOR  SALE 

Property  on  the  main  road, Just  beyond 
east  of  center,  known  as  the  Clyde  house, 
with  15)i  acres,  iuolndiug  two  comer 
plots,  tenant  house,  etc.  Excellent  op- 
portunity for  three  building  sites.  Fhie 
shade  trees.  For  particulars  address 

RALPH  G.  DUVALL 
Shelter  iHland  Heislits.  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE.  LAKE  PROPERTY. 
Oi-ansre  Co..  N.  Y.  Beautiful  and 
profitable  estate  of  'iUO  acres.  12-acre  lake,good 
buildings,  motor  highway.  75  miles  to  N.  Y. 
City.  Fine  for  summer  home,  country  club, 
or  summer  colony.  Box  la.  Westtown,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


AHRACTIVE  STUCCO 

TWO  FAMILY,  Fonrteen  Room 
I>wellinfC.  Nice  residential  section,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water  heat, 
—  etc.  Plot  50x100.  Garages.  Price  t»,500. 
'  particulars  from  owner,  tf,81).  Outlook. 


^1* 


PEN N  8  Y  L  V  A NIA 


FOR  RENT 


lieaiitl 


jtlliil  Tnuunt&yi  M>frrnrry  aii>l  ^tjit  riiiirae 
HI  Pwtuio  Manor  c a  Jiote]  And  cnttiit:*-  ri.h-ny), 

<mv:  aiirj   h'  Ijjilf  iuIiIpa  !n.iiii   I^i.-.h.,.  m alt 

sution  on  the  LP.  L.  A-  W    H.  K    >i]u:  In.rii^t^d 

iiilli^  fiom  Ni'-^v  \\.>'r.  I  •...•.i.,.u,F..!v  n  =  ,  i.i.i.ed 
I'JT  \\tmackvf\\  «. 

wutyj),  two  Hkiji'iUi,'"  i"<t'  h''h,  f\,n-k'  Smii  I  nd 
tnt>  tjltoH'arA.  Tmu  TDtuds'  r^.M^riM  mu\  i.  ;h. 
I'baiiJTfur^i  vaom  mud  bAtti.  flrniiife  hn  jvo 
earn,   Tura  Mpr'm^  wst^r.  »4»'-rri*:  lights,  u  le- 

Khgii^  hot  wHttr  hrtirii^'     i   t. m,  jive  orien 
reptscess  tniuk  iflm.ir..!   .iM.i    lantdry.    For 
f  1 1  rOi  ef  panjcn  L-vr*  .i  i  ■  i '  •     "  ' 
Kuwis  A.  lliKii-^,  .t„i.,  . ,y  ilajior,  Pa, 


HELP    WANTED 


VERMONT 


FOR  SALE-Hoase  and  fpronnds 
in  secluded,  restful  spot.  Any  one  desir- 
ing home  of  comfort  with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings will  find  it  here.  631.  Outlook. 


VIRCI NIA 


NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VIRGINIA 

FOR  SALE 

ATTRAaiVE    COUNTRY  PLACE 

in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  located  2  miles 
from  the  Natural  Bridge  and  SH  miles  from 
R.R.  station  with  two  railroads,  only  a  night's 
nxn  from  New  York.  Two  story  brick  house 
with  wideporehes,  bearing  orchard,  beautiful 
view.  Macadam  road.  For  particulars  apply  to 
H.  B.  Baker,  105  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond, Va. 


FOR    THE    HOME 

VEGETABLES,  fruits,  home  grown,  home 
camied  in  glass.  Choicest  possible  product. 
Alma  Hibbard,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 
WANTED— Physician,  also  councilors,  for 
boys' cimip,  Maine.  Box  79,  Station  L,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  I 


York  City  preferred.  Comi»ensation  830 
hly.  Address,  giving  references,  7,W0, 
)ok.  * 


Business  Situations 
RAILWAY  traffic  Inspector,  fllO  a  month 
to  start  aiid  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
moutlia'  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  positioiu  Write  for 
booklet  CM'IJ  Standard  Business  Tiaining 
institute,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Christian  woman,  part-time 
aervice,  small  East  Side  churoh,  summer 
months  until  October.  Willing  to  call  and 
buiki  up  younger  classes  Bible  school.  Some 
knowledge  music  desired.  Pleasing  personal- 
ity, t«:t  nec«»sary.  Age  20  to  30.  Resident 
New  York  City  preferred.  Comnensation  S3U 
monthl: 
Outloof 

Companions  saJ  Domestic  Helpers 

COMPANION  forjdrl  eighteen ;  Protestant, 
speaking  French ;  ^00  month.  Goveniesses, 
nurses,  housekeepers,  dietitians.  Hopkins' 
Educational  itgency,  507  Fiftli  Avenue. 

BERKSHIRE8.  Lady  in  attractive  bunga- 
low offers  room  and  board  to  refined,  useful 
companion  for  vacation.  Miss  R.  N.  Horuor, 
8716  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^^UM^^^  GOVERNESS  OR  HOUSE- 
KEEPER who  is  able  and  willing  to  sluire 
work  in  family  with  two  children ;  pleasant 
home ;  good  wages :  Protestant  famfly ;  Pel- 
ham  Manor.  7,048,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Refined,  capable  woman  for 
housekeeper  in  settlement  house.  New  York 
City.  7,M7,  Outlook. 

LADY,  American,  Protestant,  as  com- 
panion-heloer  to  elderly  lady  who  has  suffered 
slight  stroke  and  is  alone  in  attractive  home 
In  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  where  one  maid  is  kept. 
Applicants  please  furnish  references  and  state 
saJary  desired.  7,048,  Outkx>k. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 
«^9yj^'RNE8S  WITH  HOME  RESPONSI- 
BILITY for  motherless  Protestant  girl  of 
eight  TrfinimTiM^-  --n,k<r  your  coiiitcLnt  su- 
pem-i  1,  k.  i  I  ^' ivediiHiiRtiniphome 

iron,  .-.,:. iM  MiM  bt^wflUM^i-sated, 

exptiui.  1  .,.  .,.,  ;,n^;  aim]  UA-liii..'  chil- 
dreo^  ifij^i  I  .li-,|jpi.*jitiuii,  fltroni;  nnJ  ]iH>^tltliy, 
neat  ftp[»taf  jutu:,  ^^f  niMjtieatianH  chAiJtcter, 
about  Jkf  t>  ;ri  jnar*  of  ji<4?,  t^mni'ti' nl,  jK>iisible, 
and  1^1  neJ.  In  U.-tUT  tit;it+*  n^:*',  u  eieDnif  ever 
mamtxl,  i!Jjtit:t;c  unijiii.ited  tiiMii ,  how  ex- 
t«isi'  i-  >  MiiT  koowlKlpH  ijf  Frtticfi  aih]  music; 
diui>  !t  lUtlBi^ttun.  Hfiiii*  iJi  MituBtcil  ukNew 
York.  I  1^  iiitnri]>w  Diiii  be  armnged  for 
aeleiU'l  .ijhlii'aitu.  7,tH«,  OutlcKjk. 
^  00  V  Lixa  }S.&iiKii,  CAlvteria  managers, 
dietiUaiis,  ^matrons,  housekeepers.  Miss 
Richards,  Box  5,  East  Side  Station,  Provi. 
dence,  R.  I. 

WANTED-Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  ctrculars.  Albany  leadiers*  Agency, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

IF  available  for  teachine  positions  any- 
where in  United  States  or  foreign  countries, 
write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Buildhig,  Chicago/ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Professional  Situations 
^MAJOR  INFANTRY -DISCHARGED. 
Former  Commandant  "Honor  School,^*  9 
years'  experience  educational  faistitutions, 
Battalion  Commander  19  montlis.  Regimental 
Commander  3  months.  Wishes  place  in  firat- 
class  school  or  business  where  energy,  en- 
?lJoS.*^°tk>oS*''^'  "^  ability  are  ratinired. 

Business  Situations 
^CB^ITFFEUR  and  PRIVATE  SBCRE- 
TAR Y  for  summer.  Dartmouth  student 
offers  four  years*  experience  in  motor  driv- 
niff  and  in  stenograplty  and  typewriting.  Ex- 
cellent references.  Adeqiu^te  ooinpeusation 
expected.  D.  McQuiston;  Hanover,  TN.  H. 
Ji^J^^y^ ^A^  College trahiing,  honor- 
able discharge  from  Officers'  Training  Camp, 
S?;l'^.9;  *U?M'S"?i  *»d  '^^^J  recorameiided. 
WHArs  YOUR  OPENING?  7,oa,  Outlook. 
YOUNG  college  man,  earning  expenses. 
June  15  to  September  15.  Unden^ds  carini 


for  mountain  «nin;  can  row,  run  motor 
boat,  dri^e  car.  WiUuig.  obliging.  References. 
A.  L.  Powell,  U3  S.  Atherton  St.,  State  Col- 


Buslness  Situations 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  bookkeeper, 
good  sewer,  efficient  houseworker.  wants 
position  in  home  or  institntion.  Bora  Bduxd. 
fed  and  Market  Ste.,  Philadelphia,  P*.^^ 
TWO  college^  enduates  deaire  pocitMa 
together  as  cafeteria  dh^ctor.  Cam  take 
cliarge  middle  July.  B«feraioea.  7.«a6. 
Outlook. 

Companions aaa  Domestic  Helpers 

W  ANTED-Poaition  as  companion  or  ho«ise. 

J^per  overseer  by  refined.  iutelUgent  iady. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  snramerpoet- 
tton  as  secretary  or  companion.  Will  irard 
Experienced  stenographer.  7,038.  Oatkx»k. 

LADY  wishes  position  hotel  manner  for 
reliable  company.  Experienoed  hoefteas  and 
housekeeper.  7,03(8,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woinan  desires  position  as  com- 
panion  to  eWerly  lady.  Willing  to  aa8*«t  ^hh 
housework  and  used  to  nursing.  7.04i.Oui  look. 

PRESENT  hospital  dietitian  wante  poattioa 
as  house  director  with  summer  hotRi,  camp, 
or  educational  institution.  7,040,  Outkwk. 

Teachers  and  Qovernesees 

YALE   junior    desires    snramer    poMtion 

YOUNG  graduate  of  Fronch  onivvraitT, 
veteran  of  the  Great  War,  desires  positi«i 
for  the  summer  tutoring  in  private  familr. 

Rue  Maiaiitre,  Caen,  Calvadoa.  France. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  instructor,  dtssirw 
ing  experience  in  school  management.  wiAm 
exiHjutive  or  teaching  po^tkm  in  private 
•diool.  7,085,  Outkmk. 

SECONDARY  mala  teacher  who  ateo 
understands  automobile  dealrea  -w«»»^ 
position.    7,028,  Outlook.  -«™««r 

COLLEGE  giri^  desires  position  aa  gr^. 
erness  or  oompanion  (during  aommer.  6JWL 
Outlook. 

MiJfUAL  training,  drawins:.  athletic  in- 
structor, also  oonoert.snd  recital  tenor,  de- 
sires  position  as  aunp  ooandlor.  tator.  or  at 
8umm»  resort.  CoU«e  grsifuate.  7,038. 
Outkwk. 

T'f  j:^lTTO?r  In  f^rW  casmp  ^r  in  famOy  in 
«iMi|t,Kr  Nnijif  by  ealJe;^  wi?msf),  high  school 
tiMi'li^T.    KiiL^Lkk.  latiire  study,  diamaties. 

ylU  ^^^■•^siFlJL  liachflr  dailroa  summer 
pf^HiMoii  HJ»  tutoT  or  (nirnpaiuoD.  She  wonkl 
truvi'i.   Lxi^^Ny^iit  mfpiciMcm,   T,(C1,  OoUook. 

VOUXG  lady,  sdiool  tetplftsr.  primary 
gmdr.,  dBsireA  piMitlmi  wftli  r»tni»  going  te 
mDiiiJlaixM  or  aeualiore  i&r  racnthsoK  July  aod 
T.»-1J,  Out  kK.it.  -M^— *-«. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
mouths'  cojirse  in  unrsing.  Francea  Parkar 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MISS  Oiithman,  New  York  aboppec,  wlD 

W  ANTEIV-Yonng  women  to  tak«  txsinimr 
as  baby  nurses  at  Ofanm  Orphan  Uom^ 
BakuT  while  tnOning.jgood  poaiyon  jrnaian- 
teed  on  graduating.  Xpply  197  Haxnosi  St, 
Esst  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED.-Thanks  to  those  that  wonJd 
help  an  old  man  74,  crippled,  and  wante  to  go 

dated.  $675  wouML  be  sufficient  with  |bS  I 
now  have.  Address  7,039,  Outlook. 

LAD  Y.  traveled,  experienoed  with  dkOdlrecL 
would  take  into  her  delightful  oonntry  home 
few  rirls,  age  i^ut  12.  Forty  acrea.  riding, 
ete.,  fine  ab-,  spring  water,  trained  numnd 
assistant.  Hour  New  York.  $35  weekly.  Higb- 
est  references  exchanged.  7,085,  Outtookr^ 

FOR  adoption :  two  little  girla,  Hred  Um 
and  twelve,  full  orphans,  excellent  hli(C<BT. 
Father  Methodut  clergyman,  chikiien  bright, 
capable.  Also  two  boys,  aged  four  aod  fivf, 
orphans,  parents  Italian.  Apply,  nying  foD 
references  to  Miss  C.  S.  BalSSr,'»'^art  aS 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Qfter  the  Razor 

Apply  Hinds  Cream  to  bring  itiat  refined  appear- 
ance and  cool,  comfortable  feeling  by  quickly  over* 
coming  irritation  due  to  close  shaving,  soap  or  ha  id 
walef.  Its  use  makes  the  skin  nalurally  soft  and 
smooth,  hence  less  ausceptibie  to  the  roughening 
effect  of  wind  sun  or  razor.  The  new  non-lea kabfe 
ca|j  makes  the  bottle  ideal  for  travelersandvacationisis* 

SAMPUiS:  Be  MUTf  to.cr^fuw  ^iomm  tt?iih  your  fiUfuf^t  IfuiJt 
Money  ^nd  AfmQnd€tram  Jl  8^^^!  CoU  and DfAappe^rins  Ctntm  4(^ 
takam2€,  Trht  c^kt  Soatt  8c.  Snimuie  Ftttt  PoirtU-r  2^  Tfiaf 
^Sft€   int.      AHtattivc  Wi^tk-end  Box   50i, 

Hfoii  CrtMm  Twitet  Nrcriftitie^  «rt  i«jtinr  t^eTjmhtTt 
or  wiH  brmtiW,  paitpttd  in  IT.  S.  A  .  i*sra  LiberilDrr 

a,  HINDS  257  W<fM  Strter 


Pr^rtland.  M#i 


Hinds  :-^:Cream 


Base  and  Floor 
one  continuous '^.r 


IMPERIAL  SANITARY  FLOOR 

Put  On  Like  Plulef— W«u«  Like  Ir^m 

it  tsA  ■,  "J.ii>.-i,ihMTi  mafrrl^L  »«tily  trj-'Hert  inrUMi.  t'^f 

tii  u^FjiiiI  t|.«  in  i.x  in.  thick— Does  svt  cracky  (jc*!  rm 

tt  1  Tirsf  ut,^  «  con Mn MfJiL^ ,  finr^ffi^iilTred,  Ahru>i<lht  n4«  «f)y> 

The  B«st  Floor 

T'T  KftchrB,  T'lntrv,  FUrh  K;uOi4t,  Laiindrv^  Pov<J»« G4A««w 

T  'A' I  STAlii<n,  FEi^aputal— all  pi*,  ri  «h«t«  A.  '  '     ' 

qjqUMperial  floor  COMJ^A^ 

]a24^l:utter  Buildme,  RockcAUr,  New  T^ffc 
On  Uif  Market  JO  rjrtin 


THE  OUTLOOK 

lAdvtr/ise.netU'] 
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Are)i6ua 
Blonde? 

The  Secret  of  Making 
People  Like  You 


THE  greatest  asset  any  man 
can  possibly  have  is  the  faculty 
for  making  people  like  him. 
It  is  even  more  important  than  ability. 

The  secret  of  making  people  like 
you  lies  in  your  ability  to  understand 
the  emotional  and  mental  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  you  meet. 

Did  you  know  that  a  blonde  has  an 
entirely  different  temperament  than  a 
brunette? — ^that  to  get  along  with  a 
blonde  type  you  must  act  entirely 
different  than  you  would  to  get  along 
with  a  brunette? 

When  you  really  know  the  difference  be- 
tween blondes  and  brunettes,  the  di£Ference  in 
their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities  and 
peculiar  traits  you  will  save  yourself  many 
a  mistake — and  you  will  incidentally  learn 
much  you  never  knew  before  about  yourself. 
«       «       «       «       « 

PAUL  GRAHAM  was  a  blonde,  and  not 
until  he  learned  that  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  blonde  and  those  of  a  brunette 
did  he  discover  the  secret  of  making  people 
like  him. 

Paul  had  been  keeping;  books  for  years 
for  a  large  corporation  which  had  branches  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  generally  thought 
by  his  associates  that  he  would  never  rise 
aSove  that  job.  He  had  a  tremendous  ability 
with  figures — could  wind  them  around  his 
little  finger— but  he  did  nvl  have  the  ability 
to  mix  with  big  men ;  did  not  know  how  to 
make  people  like  him. 

Then  one  day  the  impossible  happened. 
Paul  Graham  became  popular. 

Business  men  of  importance  who  had  for- 
meriy  given  him  only  a  passing  nod  of  ac- 
quaintance suddenly  showed  a  desire  for  his 
mendshtp.  Peoole — even  strangers— actu- 
ally went  out  ot  their  way  to  do  things  for 
him.  Even  A€  was  astounded  at  his  new 
power  over  men  and  women.  Not  only  could 
ne  get  them  to  do  what  he  wanted  them  to 
do,  but  they  actually  anticipated  his  wishes 
and  seemed  eager  to  please  him. 

From  the  day  the  change  took  place  he 
began  to  go  up  in  business.  Now  ne  is  the 
Head  Auditor  for  his  corporation  at  an 
immense  increase  in  salary.  And  all  this 
came  to  him  simply  because  he  learned  the 
secret  of  making  people  like  him. 

You  too,  can  have  the  power  of  making 
people  like  you.  For  by  the  same  method 
used  by  Paul  Graham,  you  can,  at  a  glance, 
tell  the  characteristics  of  any  man,  woman  or 
child — tell  insuntly  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  YOU  CAN  MAKE  PEOPLE  LIKE 
YOU :  Here  is  how  it  is  done. 

Everyone  you  know  can  be  placed  in  one 
of  two  general  types— blonde  or  brunette. 
There  is  as  big  a  difference  between  the 


mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  a 
blonde  and  those  of  a  brtmette  as  there  is 

between  night  and  day     You  pers^de  a  you  to  say,  and  act  the  wav  they  want  you 

blonde  in  one  way-^  brunete  in  another.  {^  act  Do  this  and  thev  will  surely  like  you 

Blondes  cnioy  one  phase  of  hfe-brunettes  ^nd  believe  in  you  an/ will  jgo  mfles  out  of 

another.   Blondes  make  good  m  one  kind  of  ^^\j.  ^^^  ^^  PLEASE  YOUT 

a  job-brunettes  in  one  entirely,  ^''^.%^^'\}'  .  You  can  do  this  easily  by  knowing  certain 

To  know  these  differences  scientifically  is  gi^pj^  signs.    In  addition  to  the  dlflference 

the  first  step  in  ludging  men  and  women ;  m  j^  complexion,  every  man,  woman  and  child 

getting  on  welf  with   them;    in  mastering  y,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^he^  ^^^^  ^^  distinct  as 

their  mindsj  m  making  them  hke  you;  in  though  they  were  in  letter!  a  foot  high,  which 

winning  their  respect,  admiration,  love  and  ^^ow  you  from  one  quick  gland  ixacdy 

A°  J     P'  u        I  J  .L        A-£c  what  to  say  and  to  do  to  please  them— to  get 

And  when  you  have  learned  these  differ-  ^hem  to  believe  what  you  want  them   to 

T^.V^*'^''  r""  ^?^  ^^'L  *^  ^  ^*^"^^  ^""^^  believe-to  think  as  you  tliink-to  do  exacUy 

what  to  do  and  say  to  make  any  roan  or  wo-  ^j^^^  y^u  ^^nt  them  to  do. 
man  like  you,  your  success  in  life  is  assured.  j^  knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole 

For  example,  there's  the  case  of  a  large  ^^cret  of  getting  what  you  wiit  out  of  life- 

manufactunng  concern    Trouble  sprang  up  ^f  ^^^ing  friends,  of  business  and  social 

atoneofthefactones.  The  men  talked  strike.  advanUge.    Every  great  leader  uses  this 

Things  looked  ugly.    Harrv  Wmslow  was  method.  That  is  why  he  IS  a  leader.   Use 

sent  to  straighten  it  out    On  the  eve  of  a  j^  yourself  and  you  will  quickly  become  a 

f*"!*^  "TrHu^^'^^u    ^T^^^  .^*,"lt?  ^'I  leader-nothing  can  stop  you. 
Readed  off  the  stnke.  And  not  only  this  but         you  have  he^  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the  Mas- 

ever  since  then,  that  factory  has  led  all  the  ^^^  Character  Analyst   Many  concerns  will 

others  for  production.  He  was  able  to  do  this,  ^^^  ^^^^    ^  ^^n  without  firet  getting  Dr. 

because  he  knew  how  to  make  these  men  like  Blackford  to  pass  on  him.  Concerns  such 

him  and  do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  ^  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 

Another  case,  entirely  different,  is  that  of  j        Company,  Baker- Vawter    Company; 

Henry   Peters     Because  of  his  ability  to  Scott  Paper  Company  and  many  others  pay 

make  people  like  him-his  faculty  for  "get-  p^.  Blackford  large  Innual  fees  for  advice 

ting  under  the  skin     and  making  people  ^^  dealing  with  human  nature, 
think  his  way,  he  was  given  the  position  of         So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  ser- 

Assistant  to  the  President  of  a  large  firm.  ^^^^^  ^y^^^   ^^    Blackford  could  not  even 

Two  other  men,  both  well-liked  bv  their  ^egj^  ^o  fill  all  the  engagements.  So  Dr. 

fellow  employees,  had  each  expected  to  get  Blfckford  has  explained  the  method  in  a 

the  job.  So  when  the  outside  man,  Peters,  simple,  seven-lesson  course,  entitled,  •*  Read 

came  in,  he  was  looked  upon  by  cyervone  as  j^g  character  at  Sight"  Even  a  half  hour's 

an  interloper  and  was  openly  disliked  by  reading  of  this  wonderful  course  wiU  give 

every  other  person  in  the  office.  y^^  ^n  insight  into  human  nature  and  a 

Peters  was  handicapped  in  every  way.  But  J^^^r  ^^er  ^ople  which  will  surprise  you. 

in  spite  of  that,  m  three  weeks  he  had  made  *'  s^^h  confidence  have  the  publishers  in 

fast  friends  of  everyone  in  the  house  and  had  jy^    Blackford's  course,  "  Reading  Charac- 

even  won  over  the  two  men  who  had  been  ^^  ^^  gj  ^^ «  that  they  will  gladly  send'it  to 

most  bitter  against  him.   The  whole  secret  is  ^u  on  approval,  aU  charges  prepaid.   Look 

that  he  could  tell  in  an  insUnt  how  to  appeal  f^  over  thoroughly.   See  if  it  lives  up  to  all 

to  any  man  and  make  himself  well  hked.  ^  ^^  claims  made  for  it   If  you  do  not  want 

A  woman  who  had  this  ability  moved  with  ^^  ^eep  it,  then  return  it  and  the  transaction 

her  family  to  another  town    As  is  often  the  jg  closed.  And  if  you  decide  to  keep  it— as 

case,  It  IS  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  ^u  surely  will— then  merely  remit  five  dol- 

woman  to  break  into  the  chill  circle  of  society  {^,.g  j,^  i^\\  payment 

in  this  town,  if  she  was  not  known.  But  her         Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume 

ability  to  make  people  like  her  soon  won  for  „o  obligation.  The  entire  course  goes  to  you 

her  the  close  friendship  of  many  of  the  on  approval.  You  have  everything  to  gam— 

"best  families"  in  the  town.   Some  people  nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 

wonder  how  she  did  it   It  was  simply  the  ^^^  |eam  how  to  make   people  like  you, 

secret  at  work-the  secret  of  judging  peo-  ^y^^x^  t^is  remarkable  offer  is  still  open, 
pie  s  character  and  making  them  like  yoiL 

«         «         41         «         «  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Y°th"e'5fe„l*=Ser«ra'&d'e°rd"f  tdViIJndit "  CoJ^ration 

brunette  could    not    accomplish    all    these         Publbh«n  of  The  Independent  Weekly 
wonderful  things.  There  are  other  things  to  Dept.  b-226,  ii9  v/wt  40th  street.  New  York 

be  taken  into  account    But  here  is  the  whole  Toa  iii»t  Mnd  me  Dr.  Bl»ckford*i  Coone.of  aeren  leMOQS 

-^._.,  enUUed  '' Reediiiic  ChjunMter  at  Sight.''  I  will  either  renuUl 

**^«  ei.  the  cotsnw  to  you  within  Ave  day*  alter  ita  receipt,  or  aend 

You  know  that  everyone  does  not  think  you  $5  iu  fuii  paymeut  of  the  cou«e. 
alike.  What  one  likes  another  dislikes.  What 

pleases    one    offends    another.    And    what  N*°* ^ /  \*/'ii'ii/> 

offends  one  pleases  another.  Well,  there  is  Addre«  Digitized  by,  V^Vrt^.vlX.^^ 

your  cue.    You  can  make  an  instant  "hit"  C^ 

with  anyone,  if  you  say  the  things  they  want  ouuook  o-ih-.^. 
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Worid'tOimtaMFXBSONAI.TypmrritM' 

Multiplex 
Hammond 

Standatd  Writing  Machine 


tjv  for  all  purpesi 
and  /or  mil  languagt 


Perfect    alignnent 
Al  I   on  one    MULTIPLEX 

Over  365 

Different  type-Sets 

inclmdinm  All  Lanmnatf,  any  anm  of  which 

may  hm  ntbttitutrnJ  in  a  fmw  9meond»: 

"Ju9t  tarn  thmKnob" 

The  Mnltij^lez  does  all  that  any  other 
tvpewriter  will  do,  and  many  other  things 
that  no  other  typewriter  can  do. 

Makes  Your  Writing  Talk! 

The  few  samples  of  Multiplex  type  repro- 
dnoed  above  show  how  you  can  make 
your  'writing  TAUk— a  revelation  in 
typewriterdom ! 

This  marrelons  INSTANTLY  inter- 
changeable-type feature  is  only  one 
of  the  manv  reasons  why  thesOt  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  prominent  mea  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  ali  fonr  oomers 
of  the  globe,  prefer  and  personally 
use  the  Multiplex : 

Praddmit  WilMD 

Queen  iJexandxm  of  Knglend 

King  mod  Crown  Pnnce  of  Sweden 
Cattph  of  Moroooo 

Kii^  end  Queen  of  Norway 
CanllnJ  Merry  del  VaT 

l>r.  Alexander  Orahsm  Bell 
Or  Jamea  Matthew  Barrto 
Bertha  M.  Clay  Walt  Maaoo.  Poet 
^y WiSaorirwin 


Williain  Dean  Howella 
John  Kendriok  Banga 
Leigh  MitcheUHodges 
Prof.  L.  A.  Lotooaox 


Bte.,  Bte. 


Let  na  tend  yon  oar  Free  Folder.  "  People 
Who  Ccunl^  lAiioh  containa  a  more  complete  Bat 
of  well-known  peoi»le  who  do  tluit  own  tpi-iting  on 
the  Multiplex. 

You  will  appreciate  the  force  of  emphaals 


by  the  inter-changeable  type  astern  of 

Multiplex.  Write  to-di^or  pamphlet 

«'Ths  P^MidsHI  aad  HU  Typewriter" 

which  will  be  aent  FRSE  upon  request  together 
with  other  deaorlptiTe  Hteiatore  explaining  the 
unique  features  of  the  Multiplex.  Write  your  nameu 
addreaa  and  oocupati<m  in  the  Coupon,  tear  out  and 
mail  to-day. 


PORTABLE  lodd 

For  TraTeling->for  Home.    Weigha  about 
11  Iba.  ruU  capacity.  Aak  for  special  folder 


For  Free  Booklets 

Bign  your  name,  addreaa  and  occupation  below. 
^ ^^ 

#*        Clip  the  Coupon         % 

^*  and    mail    to  ^% 

r  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  ^ 

997    S.    eoth    St.,    New    Tork  ^ 

I  I 

,    Name ' 

I 

I  Addreaa » 

I  I 

I  Occupation , 

I  Check  the  model  you  are  interested  in : 

L  -  —  4=-'^^2?4f^  -  i-J  ^*^y*.  -  .  J 
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HEADMASTER 
WANTED 

The  Trostees  of  a  high-giiide  privrnte 
school  are  open  to  negotiate  with  a 
young  married  man  to  become  head- 
master. One  whose  wife  is  a  teacher 
will  be  favorably  considered.  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grades.  Applicants 
must  have  had  experience  as  teachers 
and  be  able  to  make  strong  feature  of 
athletics  for  boys.  Rare  opportunity  for 
youne  couple  to  build  up  an  efficient 
school.  Personal  interview  in  New 
York  any  day  hj  appointment.  As  time 
is  an  essential  ntctor,  interested  candi- 
dates will  please  apply  immediately. 

Mr.    WILLIAM    DA  VIES 

353  nPTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


TEACHERS'     AQENCIES 

The  Pk-att  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenne.  New  Tori^ 

Reoonunenda  teaohen  to  coHegeai  mbllc  andnrhrate  abhools. 
Adriaes  parentt  about  achools.    vvm.  O.  Pratt.  MgT. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEttTs 
MA8  8ACH-U8ETT8 
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^um  your  ideas  mfto  donara. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Want- 
ing. VeniScation.  Joumalianaj 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
_.     -,  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

Dr.LsenWem  aDy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magaxine.  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Rea/  toaehin^ 
Om  p^pa  kM  ffwwv^d  •««-  $S,000far  motim  »aM 
Im  writtaa  moadr  inipM*  liiM— -pbr  wl^"  U 
it    AaedMr  pimpB  tmomLvi  vvar  91j000  \ 
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There  is  no  ottier  institution  or  agency  doing  ao  mucb 
for  Mrriters,  young  or  old  The^universities  reoogotzv 
this,  fbr  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Enftish 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W*  p«blMh  71U  WriNr'a  lAtmry.     W*  Ow  p«MWh  Urn 
Wrilm'a  MmmtUf,  wpKitfy  ^rfwbte  for  ta  Ml  NpwM  •# 
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BOYS'    CAMPS 


CAMP  OXFORD  ^^^"oTiSr^SiSf?^ 

*"    "      '*^  **  «.-»..-  -—  .  at  minimum  ritre 

;aij)weluajl 


Nineteenth  Season.   Highest  efBdency  at  minimv 
«.^.  .  -,i»-^     A.F.Ci 


Booklet. 


Country  Home  for  Boys  Doriiif  •$«■ 

NOHTHEASTERN  PA.     BxceUentolniata 

the  mountaina.  Bathing,  Sahing.  auto  tripe.  Wiile  forpar- 
ttcnkCT.  B.  M .  SLATOR,  Mgr^  Meboojany.  igT 

GIRLS'    CAMPS 


CAMP  AREY  for  Girls 

On  Beautiful  I.AKB   KEUKA,  K.  T. 

It  makes  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  aoond  body,  i 


dramatica,  cerde  francaia,  etc.  Seventh  t . 

Mra.  Andrd  C.  Fonliii5r»4  New  York  Ave».  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


TRAINING    SCHOCLS    FOR    NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  Hew  Tork  State,  offen  a  S 
general  training  to  refined,  edn 
menta  one  year  nigh  aohool  or  ita  .  ^ 
Direotreaa  of  Nnrssa,  T<Mik«n»  Hew 
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Setting  a  Candle  to  Catch  a  Thief 

OUTSIDE  air  that  filters  through  the  brick-enclosing  walls 
of  boilers,  costs  industrial  America  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  because  such  leakage  ""cools'"  the  fire,  kills 
draft  and  therefore  wastes  coal  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
tons  in  the  national  aggregate. 

Yet,  just  as  the  detection  of  such  leaks  is  easy  (see 
note  under  picture),  80  is  the  remedy  simple;  but 
it  is  simple  largely  through  the  pioneer  work  of 
Johns- ManvilJe  in  its  practical  contributions  to  boLler* 
furnace  improvement 

Through  a  complete  line  of  products  listed  below, 
Johns-Manville  can  assure  plants  of  new  standards 
of  heat  saving  in  the  t»oiier-room;  standards  that  met 
and  satisfied  the  Government  during  the  coal  crisis 
just  pastj  when  tons  of  fuel  were  saved  and  many 
hours  of  shut-downs  averted — at  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  factory  production. 

Saldom  has  conservation  been  better  served  by 
Johns>ManvUle  than  in  this  branch  of  its  service. 

And  it  can  be  predicted  that  the  products  listed  be- 
low, and  the  expert  knowledge  of  their  application, 
will  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  nation  in  this 
present  period  of  post-war  readjustment  as  they 
were  during  the  war. 

Because  to  the  progressive  plant,  conservation  has 
become  permanently  a  national  obligation,  as  wall 
as  a  business  expedient* 

H,  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  Ciry 


mrnvr  fur  J  in  fKiiler-room}! : 
Htjik    Trmprraiutw   tRefuMtory) 

t^cmtntt  far  boiler  icttinjKi* 
AtTtiit  BctUr  U^all  Citing  ior 

boUirr  waJ]  cirtcrion* 

tbort  drcujtifig  of  bot  gBiet. 
^f^e$tm  Sk^t$  and  Bl&cki  for  in^r 
vtibtinE  hot  lurijboei;  /liriiidf- 

Htat  lm»MlatianM  lor  Mtxsm.  and 

hot  walrr  ptpiii^<r 

idblf  Jinv  fVcJt^iff — clicnijiafes  UEt> 
nacewTv  ffi^kpn  between  rod 
CKT  plungrr  and  |iacJciii|f. 


Through^ 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


INSULATION 

CEMCfm 

thai  OLiJtf  Ui^t  «ij//j  /fat-ffnc/ 


A  WOODEN  framef  over  which  Ib  tettened  a  SQuare  o  f 
XIl  cardEbcard  havtnjr  a  AcnBll  Aperture  at  Ita  ^rnttr,  f# 
pfeAted  ag^afnat  h  boiler  wall  and  the  edges  temporarily  but 
completeljr  sealed  by  tome  plaitle  iriBterlBU  It  is  obvloui 
that  any  leakage  in  the  part  of  the  boiler  wiill  covered  by  this 
frame,  will  immediately  be  detected  by  the  inrueh  of  sir  at 
the  amall  ptperture  In  the  center  of  the  cardboard,  confiQ- 
quentJy,  a  candle  flame  held  tottdi  aperture  v^Ul  be  sucked 
Inwardf  tboe  immediately  reveaMfig  Che  fact  that  ther«  la 
an  IcifiitratioQ  of  air  through  the  bolter  weU<  which  mean  a 
fuel  waate* 

ThouBanda  of  toni  of  Cfsal  have  been  aaved  by  pre ven tins 
boiler  wall  leakage  and  by  atmllar  corrective  meaiiirea  at 
and  aroufid  the  boiler  furnace. 

A  complete  lervlce  in  thla  department  of  encineerlna  was 
one  of  the  important  contribuliooa  made  by  Jobni-MaiivlUa 
during  the  fuel  eriala. 


ROOFINCS 

iSsi  (tit  df^uK  /j-p  ruii 


Johns^^Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Digitized  by  V^OVJV  iC 
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Silverware  adds  omar,«nt 
and  beauty  to  the  table  at  which  jnou  on- 
tertain  your  friendsjust  as  ^cx)d  cookin^^ 
adds  relish  to  the  meal. 

But  its  entertainment  value  is  by  no  means 


when  the  fefnily  dine  by  themselves. 


It  adds  dignity  to  the  cxanmonplacenessof 
dining,ana  sheds  the  lustre  of  circumstance 
upon  -the  most  uneventful  meal. 


I 
li 


^ornam 


is  sold  everywhere  by 
leading  Jewelers  and 
bears  tnis  trade  mark 


STCRUINC 


m 


^^^^♦^♦^^^1^ 


"JAe  GQRHAM  CCMB\N  Y 

SlLVERSiWlTHS    fi^OLDSiWITHS 

New  Tork 


yORK^,      PROVIDENCE.       <»^ 


Ig 
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EASING   GERMANTS  BURDEN 

IN  the  process  of  openly  arriving  at 
open  covenants^  according  to  the  prac- 
tice at  the  Peace  Conference,  very  little 
•  official  information  is  transmitted  to  the 
public ;  but  a  good  deal  comes  through 
press  despatches  which,  if  not  information 
exactly,  is  at  least  strong  intimation. 
From  these  press  despatches,  sent  by  cor- 
respondents of  varying  sympathies  and 
interests,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  week  or 
more  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  in 
the  Big  Four — consisting  of  President 
Wilson,  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George, 
Monsieur  Clemenceau,  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Signer  Orlando — to  make 
the  terms  easier  for  Germany.  Of  these 
four  Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  the  one  who 
stands  out  against  this  tendency.  France 
is  still  on  the  frontier  of  freedom. 
'  Apparently  there  is  the  feeling  that  it 
is  safe  now  to  forget  that  Germany  was 
Dot  merely  an  enemy,  but  was  also  a 
criminal.  There  are  intimations  continued 
from  the  week  before  that  the  Kaiser  and 
others  in  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Germany  will  never  be  brought  to  trial. 

There  are  very  definite  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  reparation  demanded  from 
Germany  for  the  incalculable  injury  she 
has  done  is  to  be  materially  modified  in 
Germany's  favor.  In  particular,  it  is  as- 
sorted tluit  the  amount  of  money  required, 
instead  of  being  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  facts  as  they  are  slowly  but  accurately 
giathered  in  the  future,  is  to  be  limited 
to  a  fixed  sum  which,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  never  be  increased  hereafter,  no 
matter  how  much  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered as  due  and  collectable.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  quite  unani- 
mous report  that  such  modification  is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  delegates. 

It  is  also  reported,  and  not  disputed, 
that  the  admission  of  Germany  within  a 
comparatively  brief  time,  to  be  measured 
by  months,  not  years,  to  the  League  of 
Nations  on  an  equality  with  all  other  coun- 
tries b  seriously  advocated  and  almost 
agreed  to.  The  pretext,  if  not  real  reason, 
for  this  ia  the  argument  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions vrill  keep  her  from  forming  a  rival 
league ;  but  how  can  reasonable  men 
expect  any  real  solidarity  in  the  League 
of  Nations  if  it  is  composed  of  a  criminal 
and  a  sheriff^s  posse  ? 

AUSTRIA  COMPLAINS 

During    last    week    the    Austrians 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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peace  terms  offered  them.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Austria,  once  the  chief 
partner  in  a  dual  control  of  50,000,000 
people,  would  be  satisfied  to  become  a 
small  kingdom  of  7,000,000.  A  glance  at 
the  map  printed  with  this  shows  how 
Austria  has  been  reduced  from  an  empire 
to  one  of  the  smallest  countries  in  Europe. 
According  to  the  peace  terms,  she  has  not 
even  a  door  upon  the  sea.  She  becomes, 
like  Switzerland,  an  inland  nation.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Austria  calls  the  terms 
unjust  does  not  make  them  unjust. 
Austria's  present  plight  was  foreseen  long 
before  the  war  ended.  We  may  have 
sympathy  with  a  good  many  of  the  Aus- 
trians who  have  no  real  and  personal 
responsibility  for  the  circumstances  of 
which  they  have  become  victims,  but  there 


citizens  in  or  out  of  Wall  Street,  the 
Senate  has  not  done  anything  to  bring 
great  enlightenment  to  die  country,  but 
it  has  rendered  a  good  service  never- 
theless. 

To  the  ordinary  citizen  the  details  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  will  not  be  of  great 
interest  or  concern.  The  fact  that  it  is 
published  in  detail  in  an  imofficial  form  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  effect.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  the  Treaty  has  come  into  private 
hands  surprising.  The  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing any  secret  increases  in  geometrical 
ratio  with  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  secret  is  confided.  Such  a  document 
as  this  Treaty  which  is  confided  to  a 
considerable  number  of  officials  is  bound 
to  fall  into  other  hands.  What  is  impor- 
tant, however,  is  that  the  Senate  should 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AS  IT  WAS;  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY  AS  THEY  ARE 
The  shaded  portions  show  the  extent  of  the  EHud  Monarchy  before  the  war ;  the  black  portions  icolnde  the 

territory  now  left  to  the  two  countries 


ought  to  be  no  regret  that  the  arrogant 
and  tyrannical  demand  upon  Serbia,  by 
which  Austria  precipitated  the  world 
war,  has  had  this  outcome. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
PEACE  TREATY 

In  voting  to  print  in  the  "Record"  the 
full  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  even  though 
it  had  not  been  officially  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President,  and  in  voting 
to  investigate  statements  that  copies  of 
the  Treaty  had  found  their  way  to  private 


assert  its  right  as  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people. 

Since  our  Constitution  expressly  pro- 
vides that  treaties  of  peace  shall  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  advice  and  consent  of  die 
Senate,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  President 
should  have  found  some  way  of  keeping 
the  Senate  informed  of  the  process  of 
negotiations  as  they  were  conducted  in 
Paris.  The  most  natural  method  would 
have  been  the  appointanent  of  two  Sena- 
tors, one  from  the  Democratic,  one  from 
the  Republican  party,  to  rQpjT^^iQ^nt  the 
country  ii^^^^^^there  were  ad^^ 
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reasons  why  lie  oould  not  do  this,  he  oould 
at  least  have.kept  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  while  the  negotiations 
were  going  on.  Senators  have  good  reason 
to  feel  that  all  opportunities  for  perform- 
ing their  Constitutional  duties  have  been 
denied  by  the  President.  The  climax  of 
this  policy  is  reached  when  the  Treaty  is 
given  to  the  Grerman  nation  and  at  the 
same  time  denied  to  the  American  Senate, 
without  whose  co-operation  the  Treaty,  so 
isx  as  the  American  -peopie  is  concerned, 
is  without  any  validity. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  should  be  conscious  of  its 
rights  and  its  responsibilities  in  this  mat- 
ter. Amendment  of  the  Treaty,  and  con- 
sequently inevitable  delay,  would  inflict 
injury  to  the  public  interest ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  tha^  gre^Aer  injury  may  not  be 
inflicted  by  defects  which  die  Senate  may 
discover  in  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Senate  to  deoid4>iajrftr  judlcttl  and  non- 
partisan spirit  which  will  be  the  less  inju- 
rious— to  leave  defects  uncorrected,  or  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  by  the 
process  of  amendment.  By  its  action  last 
week  the  Senate  showed  that  it  is  not 
unaware  of  its  power  and  its  duty. 


A  GREAT  MILITARY  CITIZEN 

One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  United 
States  owes  a  great  debt  which  has  never 
been  paid  is  Major-GenenJ  Enoch  H. 
Crowder.  His  service  was  not  merely  a 
military  service ;  it  waa  a  service  to  the 
moral  and  civic  spirit  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  the 
recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  Amer- 
ican universities.  On  June  4  he  was 
honored  by  Columbia  University,  and  it 
is  understood  that  he  will  likewise  be 
honored  by  other  coUeges. 

It  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  that  America  owes  the  possibility  of 
performing  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
war.  In  spite  of  warning,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  history,  in  spite  of 
the  object-lessons  which  Germany  was 
daily  giving  us  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
the  United  States  was  shockingly  impre- 
pared  for  war  when  war  was  declared. 
General  Crowder,  however,  was  not  un- 
prepared. For  years  he  had  studied  the 
problem  of  what  self-governing  free 
people  like  the  Americans  should  do  to 
organize  themselves  for  war.  He  had 
worked  out  the  plan.  In  every  detail  he 
had  provided  for  emergencies.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  necessary  to  form 
a  great  army  of  citizens,  and  he  likewise 
believed  that  the  organization  by  which 
that  army  should  be  formed  should  be 
under  citizen  control.  He  counted  on  the 
power  of  the  civic  spirit  of  the  commu- 
nity to  carry  through  what  could  never 
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be  accomplished  by  bayonets  or  machine 
guns.  His  conception  has  been  termed 
conscription.  It  ia  more  accurate  to  call 
it  a  form  of  mass  volunteering.  He  cre- 
ated the  Draft  Board.  He  conceived  and 
put  through  the  process  of  selective 
service.  He  was  ready  with  a  plan,  and 
when  the  law  was  passed  he  was  ready 
with  all  the  blanks  and  the  detailed  plans 
of  organization.  It  seems  as  if  our  Service 
Boards  sprang  up  in  a  night.  They  did, 
because  the  seed  was  prepared  and 
planted. 

General  Crowder  is  a  military  man  who 
understands  the  civic  spiritof  a  free  people 
and  who  provided  a  free  people  with  a 
powerful  military  instrument  admirably 
suited  to  their  spirit  and  their  needs. 

ON  THE  KNIFE-EDGE 

^  I  believeahurt  has  come  to  Europe 
that  may  be  greater  than  any  hurt  that 
is  measured  by  the  destruction  that  war 
has  wrought  directiy,  .  .  .  and  that  hurt 
is  the  disorganization  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial machine  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  England." 

This  is  in  substance  what  Mr.  Frank 
Vanderlip,  who  has  since  resigned  as 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  said  before  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  that  city  on  June  4.  It  is 
likewise  the  substance  of  what  he  has 
said  on  two  other  occasions — a  meeting  of 
the  Economic  Club  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Pan- American  Conference. 

The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of 
Europe  has  shocked  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans. It  has  been  received  with  skepti- 
dsm.  It  has  been  called  pessimistic  Men 
who  have  seen  Europe,  however,  within 
the  past  few  months,  who  have  seen  some- 
thing beneath  the  surface,  have  received 
a  greater  shock  than  any  speech  that  Mr. 
Vanderlip  or  any  one  else  could  give. 
What  is  striking  about  Mr.  Vanderlip's 
speeches  is  not  their  pessimism,  but  their 
optimism.  He  believes  that  Europe  is 
balancing  on  the  knife-edge,  and  he  also 
believes  that  Europe  can  be  saved. 

What  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  looking  at  is 
not  merely  the  devastation  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France,  but  the  disorganization 
of  the  industrial  machine,  the  idleness, 
the  closed  factories,  the  want  and  hunger. 
And  even  more  than  Ihat,  he  notes  the 
discontent  that  is  not  satisfied  with  mere 
increase  of  wages,  but  survives  in  that 
^  grave  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
body  of  workers  that  there  is  some  leger- 
demain, there  is  something  by  which  you 
can  apparentiy  hand  them  higher  wages, 
but  so  manipulate  the  value  of  what  you 
pay  the  wages  in  that  they  are  worth  no 
more  to  the  man  who  earns  them ;  and 
with  that  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  men 
there  is  always  inflammable  material." 

Europe,  he   explains,  can    be    saved 
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only  by  providing  her  with  the  things 
that  will  enable  her  to  work.  She  ia  a 
huge  industrial  center  like  a  city.  She 
must  have  credit  and  raw  materials. 
And  we  here  in  America  are  the  ones 
who  can  help.  And  by  helping  Europe 
we  help  ourselves,  for  any  trouble  that 
comes  to  Europe  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
tinued idleness  is  going  to  be  deeper 
than  any  trouble  that  she  has  had  and 
is  going  to  spread  to  this  hemisphere. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  expresses  his  optimism  by 
saying :  '^  If  you  oould  share  my  opinioo 
of  the  opportunity  that  America  is  going 
to  have  in  the  world,  the  opportunity  of 
service,  of  responsibility,  and  of  reooai- 
pense — if  you  oould  share  my  opinion,  yon 
would  be  the  most  optimistic  crowd  of 
men  that  ever  was  gotten  together  under 
a  roof."  And  he  adds : 

Now,  all  that  is  based  mi  the  supposi- 
tion that  Europe  is  going  to  gather  her- 
self together  and  start  back  toward  a 
normal  life  under  the  present  capitalis- 
tic system  of  society.  Kemember,  ratfli^*- 
not  sure  that  Europe  is  going  to  do  that,  . . 
but  if  Europe  does,  then  our  position  is 
the  most  favored  that  any  nation  in  any 
time  in  history  ever  had. 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  conclusion  is  that  ihe 
short  out  to  industrial  peace  lies  in  snch 
an  understanding  of  the  labor  question  as 
will  enlist  the  brains  and  good  will  of 
labor;  that  ^^the  greatest  question  in  the 
world  to-day  is  this  adjustanent  of  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor;"  and 
that  that  question  will  have  to  be  i^ 
proached  on  the  part  of  employers  with 
an  understanding  and  liberalism  that 
goes  further,  than  anything  we  have  had 
hitherto.  The  future  of  the  world,  he  aaid, 
rests  with  the  country  which  is  the  first 
to  solve  the  problem  of  labor  and  capitaL 


STRIKING  AGAINST  EVERYBODY 

If  the  telegraph  and  telephone  work- 
ers abandon  their  wires,  not  th^  employing 
corporations  but  the  citizens  of  the  ooask^ 
try  will  be  the  most  seriously  injured 
party.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  were  luxuries, 
but  to-day  they  are  a  domestic  as  wdl  as 
a  business  necessity;  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  if  this  so-caUed  sympathetie 
strike  were  really  universal,  a  call  to 
police  or  fire  departmoit  from  a  home 
in  trouble  would  be  in  vain.  Fortunately, 
no  such  universal  strike  is  likely.  The 
Western  Union  Company  is  very  poeitive 
that  the  strike  ordered  to  b^;in  just  as 
this  issue  of  The  Outiook  b  going  on  the 
press  will  be  a  failure,  and  points  to  the 
relatively  small  ^umber  of  its  opji^raton 
who  are  members  of  the  unions  ocn- 
cemed  as  evidence  of  this. 

The  public  is  not  so  much  interested  at 
this  moment  in  the  causes  of  this  pio- 
posal  to  put  the  wires  of  the  country  oat 
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a  proposition  sliould  be  made  seriously. 
The  trouble,  as  we  understand  it,  orig- 
inated in  the  dismissal  of  a  few  operators 
in  Atlanta,  as  the  unions  allege  because 
of  their  union  connections^  as  the  com- 
pany alleges  because  of  other  reasons. 
A  strike  of  the  operators  belonging  to 
the  telegrapheis'  union  in  Atlanta  fol- 
lowed; thence  the  strike  order  was  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Southern  States ; 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  call  out  oper- 
ators throughout  the  country  in  sympa- 
thetic support  The  operators  insist  that 
the  real  question  at  issue  is  the  right  of 
collectiTe  bargaining ;  the  company  makes 
the  usual  reply  that  it  is  ready  to  deal 
with  committees  of  employees  and  that  an 
associaticm  of  operators  exists  which  is 
working  in  harmony  with  the  corpora- 
tion. From  Cleveland,  on  June  10,  comes 
the  sti^ement  that  the  telephone  workers, 
both  operators  and  construction  men,  and 
also  Use  uniims  of  electrical  workers  not 
conM^tied  with  telegraph  or  telephone,  are 
preparing  to  join  die  strike  purely  as  a 
sympathetic  demonstration.  The  recent 
action  of  Secretary  Burleson  in  turning 
back  to  the  companies  the  operation  (not 
the  control)  of  Uie  wires  has  reUeved  the 
Government  of  responsibility  for  these 
strikes  which  many  think  it  ought  to 
have.  But  if  a  National  strike  is  declared 
the  Government  throng  its  Labor  Board 
should  certainly  intervene. 

One  benefit  to  the  country  might  result 
amid  all  the  evil,  inconvenience,  and 
damage  that  would  follow  such  a  wide- 
scale  strike — that  is,  it  might  serve  to 
bring  one  patent  truth  into  the  practical 
field  of  legislation,  the  truth  that  strikes 
or  lockouts  by  bodies  of  men  employed  in 
the  public  service  should  be  made  con- 
trary to  law,  at  least  certainly  illegal 
until  arbitration  and  conciliation  have 
done  their  best ;  a  necessary  corollary  is 
that  authorized  and  effective  methods  of 
such  arbitration  should  be  provided  by 
law. 

The  spread  of  the  sympadietic  strike 
on  a  large  scale  and  its  occasional  growth 
into  what  is  called  a  ^^  general  strike,"  in 
which  all  union  men,  or  evoi  all  workers 
without  regard  to  trade  or  employment, 
are  called  upon  to  stop  their  work  in 
order  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  some  particular  grievance  or  de- 
mand, are  likely  to  divide  organized  labor 
into  two  camps.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  b  in  National  ses- 
sion as  we  write,  is  apparently  opposed 
to  this  ^general  strike"  idea.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  expected  that  the  American 
Federation  will  pronounce  positively 
against  fhe  proposal  to  inaugurate  a 
Nation-wide  strike  in  July  in  protest 
against  the  continued  imprisonment  of 
TbomaB  J.  Mooney.  A  laige  number  of 
individual  unions  have  voted  in  favor  of 
such  a  strike,  and  it  is  said  that  a  major- 
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ity  of  the  delegates  at  the  American 
Federation  meeting  believe  that  Mooney 
was  unfairly  tried  and  that  there  should 
be  a  remedy.  If,  therefore,  the  Federa- 
tion discountenances  such  a  general  strike, 
it  is  on  the  ground  that  this  b  an  im- 
proper and  unfitting  method  of  dealing 
with  labor  problems.  Another  similar 
sign  among  the  more  conservative  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  is  the  recent 
action  of  the  American  Federation  in 
taking  away  its  charters  from  some  unions 
in  Canada  which  have  been  concerned  in 
the  recent  dangerous  general  strikes. 

The  plan  of  getting  all  workmen  to  act 
as  if  they  belonged  to  ^^  one  big  union  " 
and  to  strike  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  men  in  their  own  trades  are 
affected  by  a  labor  problem  is  unsound  in 
reason,  extremely  dangerous  to  public 
welfare  in  execution,  and  is  so  unlimited 
in  its  appeal  that  it  will  probably  prove 
a  total  failure  and  will  fall  to  the  ground 
from  its  own  overweight.  The  attempts 
at  this  method  of  compulsion  by  univenal 
threat  and  boycott  that  have  been  made 
in  Seattle  and  in  several  Canadian  cities 
have  roused  public  sentiment  against  the 
idea  and  proved  that  it  is  intolerable. 


A  DIVISION  AMONG 
RADICAL  THINKERS 

Not  only  in  labor  circles,  but  among) 
Socialists  of  the  type  who  belieVe  in- 
advancing  the  ideas  of  Socialism  by  po-' 
litical  and  not  by  revolutionary  methods,, 
there  is  coming  to  be  a  sharp  di  vision  j 
Evidences  of  this  have  lately  been 
brought  out  in  the  protest  of  such  Social- 
ists against  the  wild  talk  of  Anarchists 
who,  under  the  guise  of  Socialism,  advo- 
cate ^^  direct  action,"  or,  so  far  as  they 
dare,  uphold  or  suggest  the  methods  c^ 
the  murderous  villains  who  institute 
attacks  on  organized  society,  such  as  the 
recent  bomb  explosions  in  American 
cities.  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit,  for  instance, 
has  earnestly  protested  in  behalf  of  such* 
Socialists  against  the  use  of  that  name 
in  describing  the  advocates  of  Russian 
Bolshevism  in  this  country.  He  declares 
that  the  Socialists  must  ^^dear  the 
decks,"  and  stigmatizes  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  ^^left  wing"  of  so-called 
Socialists  as  ^^  a  purely  emotional  reflex 
of  the  situation  in  Russia,  ...  a  schis- 
matic and  disintegrating  movement,  .  •  • 
a  sort  of  burlesque  on  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  reasonable  radicals  and  agitators 
who  are  distinctly  public  enemies.  Men 
like  Debs  and  Berger  have  been  so  ex- 
cessive in  their  violent  utterances  that 
they  are  certainly  over  the  line.  When, 
for  instance,  Berger,  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  York,  said,  as  reported,  "  If  the 
capitalists  persist  in  their  persecution  of 
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Socialism  they  will  have  anarchism,  and 
they  will  deserve  it,"  he  certainly  ranked 
himself  with  red  revolutionists,  and  no 
Socialist  of  what  has  come  to  be  compara- 
tively a  conservative  type  should  show 
sympathy  for  such  men  or  such  utter- 
ances. 

Various  suggestions  and  proposals 
intended  to  deal  with  violence  and  threats 
of  violence  have  been  made  since  the 
recent  bomb  explosions.  The  opinion  of 
thoughtful  statesmen  seems  to  incline  to 
the  belief  that  what  is  needed  is  not  more 
law,  but  better  enforcement  of  the  laws 
we  have. 


THE  WOMAN    SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

The  propotod  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  submitted  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  the  States  for  ratificar 
tion  is  in  its  'ttat  lAicaidcintical  amend- 
ment framed'  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1876.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Article  — ,  Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  orbv  anv  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Section  2.  dorgress  shall  have  power, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  tpis  article. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  66  to  26  in 
favor  of  the  resolution ;  there  were  thus 
two  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  while  eleven  Senators  were 
pured  or  absent.  The  political  complexion 
of  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  so  &r  as  one 
existed,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  was  supported  in  the  combined 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  by  287 
Bepublicans  and  121  Democrats,  and  op- 
posed by  27  Bepublicans  and  87  Demo- 
crats. President  Wilson  sent  a  cable 
message  of  congratulation  to  the  leaders 
of  the  woman  suffrage  cause. 

Ratification  by  thirty-six  of  the  States — 
three-fourths  of  the  forty-eight— will  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  what  may  be  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment. Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  al- 
ready ratified.  Advocates  of  Naticm- 
wide  suffrage  are  already  planning 
vigorous  campaigns  for  the  doubtful 
States,  and  even  hope  that  they  may 
succeed  in  having  special  sessions  of 
legislatures  called  to  hasten  ratification  in 
time  to  allow  of  yromen  voting  everywhere 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  They 
are  optimistic  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
victory,  and  base  their  belief  partly  on 
the  fact  that  already  twenty-seven  States 
allow  women  to  vote  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, and  partly  on  the  impetus  obtained 
by  tiie  movement  as  a  recognition  of 
women's  patriotic  aid  in  war  work  and 
through  the  approval  of  Congress.  As 
one  evidencC'of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
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of^  public  sentiment  they  point  to  the 
reversal  of  New  York  State's  refusal  in 
1^15  by  a  majority  of  186,000  to  aooept 
the  measure,  when  two  years  later  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  102,000  votes. 
At  that  time  The  -Outlook  editorially 
recognized  the  steady  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  this  and  other  countries  and 
the  probable  success  of  the  effort  to  g^ve 
women  the  ballot.  It  pointed  out  also 
what  may  here  be  repeated  as  now  equally 
applicable,  but  on  a  National  scale: 
^  Wherever  woman  suffrage  is  asked  for 
and  granted  there  is  laid  upon  the  women 
a  duty  of  doing  something  more  than 
drop  a  ballot  in  a  box.  It  lays  on  them 
the  duty  of  new  lines  of  study,  discussion, 
and  thought.  A  million  and  three-quar- 
ters of  iminformed  and  indifferent  voters 
added  to  the.  polling  lists  of  New  York 
State  would  l)e  a  calamity.  The  addition 
of  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  and  conscientious  voters 
would  be  of  inestimable  value." 


THE  MENACE  OF  MEXICO 

The  constant  uneasiness  as  to  the 
danger  of  incursions  from  Mexico  into 
American  territory  and  violence  to  or  pil- 
laging of  American  citizens  may  be  exag- 
gerated by  memories  of  what  happened 
in  Texas  at  Columbus  and  elsewhere,  but 
it  is  certainly  felt  by  the  people  who  live 
near  our  border.  The  latest  evidence  of 
this  is  the  earnest  declaration  of  Gov- 
ernor Hobby,  of  Texas,  in  a  long  telegram 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Mexi- 
can situation  is  critical;  that  an  emer- 
gency may  arise  at  any  moment ;  that 
there  are  not  enough  troops  near  our 
border,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have 
two  brigades  of  the  Texan  National 
Guard  Cavalry  called  into  the  Federal 
service.  Informal  reports  from  the  War 
Department  indicate  that  it  considers 
Governor  Hobby  unduly  alarmed  and 
that  the  20,000  troops  now  near  the  bor- 
der are  enough  to  prevent  disorder. 

The  repeated  threats  of  Villa  against 
the  Carranza  regime  and  his  reported 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  sim- 
ply mean  that  northern  Mexico  is  ex- 
tremely likely  again  to  be  the  scene  of 
fierce  partisan  and  guerrilla  fighting. 
Granting  Carranza  all  the  good  intentions 
conceivable,  few  people  believe  that  he 
can  make  Mexico  free  from  brigandage 
on  a  big  scale  and  revolution  perhaps  on 
a  small  scale  from  now  on  imtil  the  new 
election  for  the  Presidency  takes  place 
next  year.  In  a  sense,  fighting  is  local  in 
Mexico,  but  it  is  local  in  a  large  area, 
and,  unfortunately,  one  locality  involved 
is  near  our  border.     . 

Recent  remarks  of  Mr.  Gillett,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  gave 
offense  to  some  representatives  of  Mex- 
ico, who  pointed  to  the  large  production 
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of  raw  material  in  Mexico  and  the  result- 
ing great  expansion  of  its  exports  as  an 
evidence  of  peaceful  and  prosperous  con- 
diticms  in  diat  country.  Undoubtedly 
producticm  has  enormously  increased  in 
certain  industries,  and  exports  from  Mex- 
ico have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in 
other  industries  life  and  property  are  in 
danger,  or  that  foreign,  and  probably 
especially  American,  managers  and  ex- 
perts are  exposed  to  blackmail  and  vio- . 
lence.  Mr.  Gillett  said  in  plain  words : 
*'*'  To  get  protection  from  eitlier  a  regular 
or  a  bandit  government  only  by  paying 
for  it  is  not  civilized.  .  •  •  For  some 
years  the  property  and  often  the  lives  of 
foreigners  in  Mexico  have  been  unsafe." 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  may  put 
up  with  this  state  of  things  if  they  find 
that  Carranza  can  gradually  improve  it 
and  educate  his  people  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  art  of  self-government — and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  many  people  believe  that 
Carranza  is  honestly  trying  to  do  this. 
But  if  conditions  grow  worse  instead  of 
better  the  old  question  of  the  danger  to 
this  country  of  a  next-door  neighbor  who 
is  quarrelsome  at  home  and  abroad  will 
certainly  come  up  in  renewed  and  em- 
phasized form. 


THE  JEWS  IN   POLAND 

The  appearance  of  new  charges  of 
cruelty  to  Jews  in  Lithuania  has  led  to 
further  discussion  of  the  treatment  of 
Jews  by  Poles.  Statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Polish  Premier,  Mr. 
Paderewski,  by  General  Pilsudski,  and 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  American 
Minister  at  Warsaw,  increase  the  belief, 
expressed  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
two  weeks  ago,  that  the  constant  use  of 
the  word  **  pogrom  "  in  this  connection  is 
misleading  and  incorrect.  By  this  we 
mean  that  neither  the  Polish  Government 
nor  the  Polish  army  has  connived  at 
attacks  or  outrages  upon  the  Jews,  nor 
have  they  countenanced  religious  or  racial 
warfare. 

General  Pilsudski,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Polish  Republic,  for  instance, 
totally  denied  that  anything  of  the  kind 
had  taken  place,  while  admitting  that  at 
Pinsk  and  at  Vilna  there  had  been  at- ' 
tacks  upon  Jews,  or  fights  between  Jews 
and  soldiers,  which  sprang  from  economic 
causes  and  from  belief  that  the  Jews 
attacked  were  Bolshevist  in  sympathy  or 
spies  of  the  enemy  the  Pole»  were  fight- 
ing. Mr.  Paderewski  says  much  the  same 
thing,  with  earnest  assurances  that  his 
Government  is  using  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve order  in  a  newly  created  country 
that  is  being  viciously  attacked  by  enemies 
on  more  sides  than  one,  and  has  to  deal 
with  hostile  sentiments  within  as  well  as 
without  its  borders.    He  adds  sx>ecifically 


that  Poland  will  not  tolerate  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews. 

It  is  clear  that  searching  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  facts.  Botii  Jews  and 
Poles  have  asked  the  Paris  Conference  to 
take  up  the  question.  It  should  certainly 
lend  its  influence  to  condemn  anything 
like  racial  or  religious  hatred  or  persecu- 
tion, just  so  far  as  that  despicable  condi- 
tion may  exist. 


MODEBN  HEALTH  CRUSADERS 

A  very  complete  description  was 
giv^  in  these  columns  under  date  of 
February  27, 1918,  of  the  formation  of 
the  Modem  Health  Crusaders  and  the 
work  the  organization  had  accomplished 
up  to  that  time.  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Preventicm  of 
Tuberculosb  stands  spcmsor  for  this 
movement,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  health  edaca- 
tion  into  thousands  of  elementary  achods.^ 

The  whole  Crusade  is  based  on  a  system 
of  so^salled  ''  Health  Chcnres."  There  are 
eleven  of  these,  planned  to  promote  clean- 
liness and  health.  They  are  simple  tasks, 
such  as  washing  the  hands  before  meals, 
keeping  neck,  ears,  and  finger-niuls  dean, 
breathing  deeply,  getting  plenty  of  sleep 
and  fresh  air,  brushing  the  teeth,  and 
forming  regular  habits.  The  chores  are 
made  specific  The  first  one,  for  instance, 
reads,  *^  I  washed  my  hands  before  eadi 
meal  to^ay."  Charts  have  been  made 
allowing  a  space  to  check  each  chore 
every  day  of  the  week.  These  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  schools  to  the  parents  of 
the  children.  There  is  also  a  school-room 
chart  which  shows  the  rank  of  every  m^n- 
ber  of  the  class.  It  is  here  that  the  first 
competitive  feature  comes  in.  A  Nation- 
wide tournament  of  classroom  groups 
was  inaugurated  on  February  9,  to  last  for 
fifteen  weeks.  The  trophies  for  the  victors 
will  be  pennants  and  banners,  presetted 
jointly  by  the  National  Tuberculosb 
Association  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  g^wth  of  the  society  has  been 
remarkable.  During  the  eariy  part  of 
last  year  its  membership  numbered  about 
600,000.  There  are  now,  however,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8,000,000  American 
school-children  from  six  to  sixte^i  years 
of  age  who  have  qualified  as  Crusaders 
through  the  official  Health  Chores.  This 
number  does  not  include  enlistments  in 
foreign  countries  to  which  the  Crusade 
has  spread,  such  as  China,  Korea,  Canada, 
Cuba,  and  France. 


WHAT  THE  CRUSADERS  FIND 

There  are  Crusaders  in  every  State  ia 
the  Union,  Texas  having  the  largest  repre^ 
sentation  of  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand, Minnesota's  recruits  numbering  two> 
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Uag^ ''  in  Blighty  (London) 


Solicitor :  **  If  yon  want  me  to  defend  yon,  you  11  have  to  pay. 
How  much  money  haye  yon  got  ?** 
Client:  "  Five  ponnds." 

Solicitor :  **  And  what  are  you  aoouaed  of  stealing  ?** 
Client:  '*  Rve  pounds." 


Low  in  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


Pat  (to  submerged  mate) :  **  It's  all  rifrht,  Barney ;  we'U  have  you 
out  in  no  time/* 

Barney :  '*  Is  big  Clancy  up  there  helpin'  yez  ?" 

Pat:  **He  is  that." 

Barney  :  "Then  tell  him,  for  the  love  o'  Mike,  to  get  off.  OiVe 
enough  rubbish  on  my  chest  already." 
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has  the  public  indorsement  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  reports 
from  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
the  various  schools  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  interesting  and  sometimes 
amusing.  In  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  great  run  on  tooth-brushes.  In  one 
town  it  is  reported  that  ^^  there  was  not  a 
tooth-brush  to  be  bought  in  any  of  the 
drug  stores.  Such  news  should  indicate 
that  our  citizens  are  strong  believers  in 
keeping  their  teeth  clean.  But  such  is  not 
altogether  the  case.  The  schools  are  put- 
ting on  the  Modem  Health  Crusade,  and 
the  pupils  have  taken  to  it  like  ducks  to 
water."  A  Wisconsin  superintendent 
writes :  ^*  I  wish  I  had  been  informed  of 
this  campaign  long  ago,  so  that  I  might 
have  stocked  up  with  tooth-brushes,  soap, 
and  nail-files.  ...  I  would  be  a  wealthy 
man  had  I  been  given  a  tip  in  time.*'  The 
use  of  a  comm»i  iliCMMfch-bnish  for  the 
family  is  a  more  prevalent  custom  than 
one  would  imagine. 

In  New  Mexico  a  Pueblo  Indian  boy 
removed  a  window  from  his  home  in 
order  that  he  might  get  the  mark  for 
Chore  8.  He  also  bathed  in  the  almost 
icy  river  so  that  he  might  get  the  two 
baths  prescribed.  Two  little  boys  had 
never  slept  with  open  windows.  They 
were  told  to  take  die  fdders  home  to 
their  mother  and  ask  her  to  letlliem  keep 
the  windows  open  that  night.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  teacher  met  one  of  the 
boys,  who,  without  any  word  of  greeting, 
said :  ^^  She  said  we  could,  and  we  did  {" 
So  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  these 
boys  slept  in  the  fresh  air. 

One  mother's  indorsement  is  to  the 
effect  that  her  boy  ^'  used  to  fight  if  he 
had  to  wash.  Now  he  would  fight  if  he 
were  not  allowed  to."  And  the  teachers 
find  that  through  the  carrying  out  of  these 
Health  Chores  the  work  in  the  claissroom 
is  much  easier.  It  is  not  so  often  found 
necessary  to  send  the  pupils  out  to  wash. 
The  children  look  neater,  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  attendance. 

The  whole  Nation  is  alive  to-day  to  the 
need  for  a  health  campaign.  It  was  found 
that  three  out  of  every  ten  men  examined 
for  the  draft  were  disqualified  because  of 
physical  disability,  and  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  these  physical  defects  could 
have  been  prevented  if  habits  of  heakh 
had  been  formed  in  childhood. 

Like  the  Americanization  work  which 
is  being  done  among  the  foreign-bom  in 
the  schools,  this  Health  Crusade  among 
the  children  is  carried  into  the  homes 
throughout  the  land.  Full  information  con- 
cerning the  plan  of  organization  and  the 
work  of  the  Modem  Health  Crusaders 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Associations  of  the  various  States  or 
from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, 381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


JIME  QUThBOK 

PARTY   LEADERSHIP 

IN  this  issue  we  print  the  second  of 
Senator  Davenport's  articles  on  the 
political  and  legislative  situation  in  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Davenport  writes  as  a 
Republican  but  not  as  a  partisan. 

The  problems  and  necessities  that  con- 
front his  party  in  the  Empire  State  are 
those  which  that  party  has  to  face  in  the 
Nation  as  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1920  approaches.  The  issue  of  that  cam- 
paign,, as  we  see  it,  will  be  conservative- 
liberalism  versus  impetuous  radicalism. 
But  no  leaders  will  succeed  in  conservinig 
what  is  good  in  American  institutions 
unless  they  are  genuinely  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  liberal  humanism. 

If  the  Republican  party  expects  to  re- 
ceive a  popular  mandate  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  it  must  see  that 
its  great  captains  and  lesser  captains  are 
men  of  high  standards  and  human  sym- 
pathies. 

The  National. Chairman,  Mr.  Hays,. is 
such  a  man.  Where  are  the  State  chair- 
men of  a  similar  type  ?  What  is  the 
State  committee  of  New  York  doing  to 
enlist  the  civic  enthusiasm  of  the  younger 
voters  ?  Are  other  States  any  more  alive 
to  the  neeessities  of  the  sttnation  ?  We 
ore  Botmakitig  critioisms,  we  are  addng 

Theodore  Boosevdt  in  1910,  in  address- 
ing the  ScHrbonne  at  Paris,  said  somediing 
that  deserves  re-reading  at  this  juncture  in 
Republican  circles.  These  are  his  words : 

^'  The  average  cilizen  must  be  a  good 
citizen  if  our  republics  are  to  succeed. 
The  stream  will  not  permanently  rise 
higher  than  the  main  source;  and  the 
main  source  of  national  power  and  na- 
tional greatness  is  found  in  the  average 
citizenship  of  the  nation.  Therefore  it 
behooves  us  to  do  our  best  to  see  that 
the  standard  of  the  average  citizen  is 
kept  high  ;  and  the  standard  cannot  be 
kept  high  unless  the  standard  of  the 
leaders  is  very  mwcA  higher^ 


MAKING   THE  LEAGUE 
A    PERSONAL   ISSUE 

BAD  temper  never  wins  a  convert. 
Personalities  ip  debate  never  per- 
suade. Searching  for  hidden  motives 
invariably  fails  to  reveal  convincing  ar- 
guments. This  is  something  that  every 
man's  experience  teaches.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  men  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  great  questions  might  avoid  in 
the  course  of  their  debate  what  they  must 
know  never  serves  any  man's  casew  Yet  a 
great  deal  of  the  debate  over  the  League 
of  Nations  has  little  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  question. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  accuse  the  men 
who  oppose  or  support  the  project  for  a 
League  of  Nations  of  being  actuated  by 
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partisan  politics?  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  League  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
suaded to  support  it  by  being  told  that 
they  are  prejudiced  partisans.  And  those 
who  are  supporting  the  League  will  be  no 
readier  to  listen  to  arguments  against  it 
because  they  hear  themselves  denounced 
for  their  partisanship.  Here,  for  examine, 
is  a  sentence  from  one  newspaper  article 
in  support  of  the  League :  ^^  Looking  at 
all  this,  I  would  deliberately  say  that  I 
would  rather  take  my  stand  with  Judas 
Iscariot,  with  Abdul  the  Damned,  with 
the  memories  of  that  vile  court  that  sen- 
tenced Joan  of  Arc  to  flames,  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth  or  Charles  J.  Ghiiteau, 
than  line  up  with  a  purpose  so  diabolical, 
so  f  ar-reacUng  in  its  mischievous  effects,  as 
that  of  defeating  the  League  of  Nations."" 
The  opponents  of  the  League  can  rival 
its  supporters,  however,  ih  this  90frt  of 
debate.  Here  is  an  illustration  from  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
'^  There  is  an  ex-President  of  the  Uniied 
States  who  is  quite  active  in  promoting 
the  League,  both  the  original  and  the 
amended  League.  He  says  that  pygmies 
and  old  ladies  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
opposing  either  form  of  tiie  League.  If 
he  were  to  put  on  a  kimono  and  shave 
off  his  mustaebe,  Mr.  President,  he  would 
be  the  priae  dnrager  o#  the  whole  beau- 
teous sisterhood.'' 

As  the  debate  ocmtinuee  in  the  paUic 
press  and  in  ihe  Senate  QiaHiber  one  is 
impelled  toward  undisoriminatin^  sup- 
port of  the  League  by  its  opponents,  only 
to  find  one's  self  repelled  from  the  League 
by  its  supporters.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
American  citizen  seeking  enlightenment 
is  informed  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  the  price  at  which 
European  nations  have  purchased  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  support  of  their  ambitious 
schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  informed  that  opposition  to 
the  League  is  a  **  song  of  hate  against 
President  Wilson." 

It  has  become  difficult  to  discuss  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  without 
incurring  charges  of  partisanship  from 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  whole  ques- 
tion has  become  involved  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  President  and  party 
strategy  for  the  ooming  campaign. 

This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Treaty  has  beoi 
drawn  and  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
mulgated. When  the  American  Commis- 
sioners to  Negotiate  Peace  were  selected, 
they  were  chosen  without  conatdtatioa 
with  the  Senate.  They  were  thus  made  the 
personal  representatives  of  President  Wit 
son.  There  is  no  Constitutional  require- 
ment that  prevents  the  President  from 
negotiating  a  treaty  without  otasolting 
the  Senate.  The  right  of  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  a  treaty  arises  after  the  treaty 
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has  been  negotiated.  But  this  is  more 
than  a  treaty  in  effect,  if  not  in  form. 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is,  to  use  the  President's  own  metaphor, 
tied  to  the  terms  of  peace  with  so  many 
threads  that  the  Treaty  cannot  be  dis- 
sected from  the  Covenant  without  de- 
stroying the  whole  vital  structure.  This 
Treaty  with  Grermany  has  theref  <»re  been 
erected  as  a  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment  which  is  to  function  on  some  occa- 
sions on  behalf,  if  not  instead,  of  the 
sovereign  Govemm^it  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  for 
America's  part  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  world  organization  President  Wil- 
son has  made  himself  responsible.  He 
has  denied  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  negotiating  this 
Treaty.  He  has  withheld  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  even  after  it  had  been  presented 
to  the  Germans.  And  he  has  deprecated 
discussion  of  it.  He  has  chosen  to  act 
as  America's  sole  representative  in  the 
drafting  of  the  new  international  organi- 
ndon  and  to  identify  himself  with  its 
fortunes. 

Li  pursuing  this  course  he  has,  perhaps, 
acted  within  his  technical  Constitutional 
rights.  Nevertheless  the  consequence  is 
that  those  who  support  the  Treaty  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so  without  seeming  to  be 
partisan  supporters  of  the  President, 
while  those  who  even  criticise  any  of  its 
features  rest  under  the  imputaticm  of 
being  actuated  by  partisan  animosity. 

Cannot  we  Americans  rid  ourselves  of 
this  mental  bondage  to  the  partisan  spirit? 
Can  we  not  discuss  this  momentous 
project  on  its  merits  ?  There  is  no  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations 
if  it  is  adopted  on  partisan  or  personal 
grounds.  It  can  succeed  only  if  it  has 
behind  it  the  power  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  If  it  has  serious  defects, 
they  should  be  discovered  and  corrected 
before  it  is  adopted.  If  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  useful  instrument  for  securing  inter- 
national justice,  it  is  nevertheless  only  an 
instrument.  The  energy  which  will  use  it 
will  be  the  hiunan  will ;  and  if  that  is 
lacking,  the  instrument  will  be  as  useless 
as  an  engine  widiout  fueL  More  impor- 
tant than  any  provisicm  of  the  CovenlSant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  measure 
of  popular  support  behind  it.  Such 
support  will  come  only  when  full  and 
searching  criticism  is  welcomed,  heard, 
and  answered. 

The  greatest  disservice  which  support- 
ers of  the  League  can  do  to  their  own 
cause  is  to  try  to  prevent  criticism  by 
doionncing  the  critics  or  to  win  support 
for  the  LcAgue  by  making  it  a  partisan 
or  personal  issue.  When  a  critic  uses 
appeal  to  prejudice  as  a  weapon  against 
the  League,  be  is  strengthened,  not  weak- 
ened, by  a  counter-appeal  to  prejudice ; 


he  can  be  effectively  answered  only  when 
it  is  shown  that  he  is  not  attacking  the 
League  itself,  but  only  its  counterfeit. 

No  greater  duty  rests  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to-day  tiian  to  hear  a  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  Peace  Treaty's 
merits  and  defects. 


WHAT  THE  Yugoslavs 

WANT 

IT  is  hard  for  Americans,  accustomed 
to  a  country  in  which  many  people  of 
diverse  origin  live  together  under  common 
laws  and  a  common  liberty,  to  realize  the 
bitterness  of  national  feeUng  in  parts  of 
Europe.  What  Mr.  Pasitch  says  in  his  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Mason,  of  The  Outiook's 
staff,  on  another  page  is  valuable,  not 
because  it  states  facts  which  need  to  be 
known,  but  because  it  serves  to  reveal 
the  temper  of  mind  with  which  those  who 
are  engaged  in  restoring  peace  must  deal. 
No  one  can  read  that  interview  without 
realizing  that  the  new  Jugoslavic  state  is 
suspicious  of  practically  all  its  neighbors. 

There  is  historic  reason  for  the  hostil- 
ity with  which  the  Serbs  look  upon  the 
Bulgars,  and  that  reason  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  Belgian 
to  think  of  the  Germans  without  recall- 
ing Louvain  and  Ypres  and  scores  of 
desolated  villages  and  hundreds  of  vio- 
lated homes,  so  it  is  impossible  for  a  Serb 
to  think  of  the  Bulgarians  without  recall- 
ing to  mind  similar  heartiess  crimes. 

Between  the  Croats  and  the  Italians 
there  is  also  historic  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spirit  of  suspicion,  if  not  hos- 
t^ty.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  try  to 
review  the  complicated  events  which 
have  engendered  this  suspicion.  It  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  recall  here  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  policy  of  Hungary, 
which  possessed  Croatia,  to  develop  this 
spirit  of  hostility  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Croats  within  that  province,  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  world  war  Croatian 
troops  were  among  those  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  which  destroyed  and 
devastated  parts  of  northern  Italy. 

If  it  is  natural  for  Americans  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Serbian  feeling  toward 
the  Bulgars,  it  would  seem  natural  for 
similar  reasons  to  sympathize  with  the 
Italian  feeling  toward  the  Croats.  Ser- 
bians and  Italians  were  alike  partners 
with  America  in  the  fight  against  the 
band  of  robber  nations  of  which  Austria^ 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  members. 
But  now  the  Serbians  are  going  with  the 
Croats.  It  is  true  that  the  Croats  were  a 
subject  people  in  an  enemy  state;  but 
they  were  not  like  the  Czechs,  likewise  a 
subject  people,  but  liberty-loving  and  will- 
ing to  dare  all  and  risk  all  for  liberty.  The 
Czechoslovaks  while  they  were  yet  ncnni- 


nally  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary  were 
open  and  vigorous  allies  of  the  free  na- 
tions. That  is  not  true  of  the  Croats. 

It  is  natural  tfakt  the  men  who  are 
forming,  or  trying  to  form,  the  new, 
scarcely  nascent,  state  of  Jugoslavia 
should  speak  of  the  Jugoslavs  as  if  they 
were  really  all  one  people.  They  are  not, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  are  not.  They  may  win  unity, 
but  they  do  not  have  it  now.  They  must 
be  helped  to  unity,  doubtiess,  but  they 
cannot  be  helped  by  a  process  of  disre- 
garding the  fact  that  some  of  them  were 
on  the  side  of  liberty  and  some,  through 
ignorance  or  necessity  perhaps,  were  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressors  and  the  robbers. 

There  is  an  old  and  sometimes  service- 
able device  which  national  leaders  have 
used  to  create  national  unity.  This  is  the 
practice  of  creating  a  conmion  hostility. 
This  is  the  method  Bismarck  used  for 
uniting  the  Grerasan  states.  It  was  by 
providing  for  them  common  enemies  to 
fight  that  he  drew  them  together.  In  some 
cases  political  leaders  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  create  a  common  hostility,  for  the 
enemy  has  done  that  himself.  This  was 
the  case  when  the  German  Eling  of  Britain 
drove  the  British  colonies  of  America 
together  by  a  common  oppression  of  them 
all.  This  was  the  case  when  Italian  unity 
was  fostered  by  Austria's  tyranny.  So, 
perhaps,  the  Jugoslav  leaders  may  be 
thinking  that  they  may  promote  unity 
between  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  if 
they  can  put  Bulgaria  and  Bumania  and 
Italy  all  in  the  same  category  as  hostile 
to  the  Jugoslavic  state.  If  that  is  their 
plan,  it  is  one  to  which  America  must  not 
lend  her  aid. 

Last  January  we  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  Declaration  of  Corfu,  made  in 
1917,  demanding  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan-Serbian  kingdom  under  the  Serbian 
dynasty,  was  imperialistic  in  spirit  and 
effect.  Mr.  Pasitch,  who  was  one  of  the 
signers  and  prime  movers  of  that  Decla- 
ration, now  declares  in  his  interview  that 
the  peoples  who  have  been  under  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  *^have  con- 
ceived such  a  hatred  for  the  policy  of 
enslavement  and  despoilment  of  other 
people's  land  that  they  would  never  think 
of  themselves  adopting  such  an  imperial- 
istic policy."  If  this  is  so,  and  we  hope 
that  it  is,  the  experience  of  the  war  has 
enforced  a  needed  lesson.  But  all  the  les- 
sons have  not  yet  been  learned ;  and  one 
of  those  lessons  is  that  peoples  like  those 
of  Jugoslavia  who  desire  to  form  a  new 
national  lif^  must  give  evidence  of  their 
competence  and  responsibility  before 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  the  authority 
and  power  that  no  one  grudges  to  nations 
that  have  proved  for  years  that  they  are 
competent  and  responsible.  And  one  way 
by  which  the  Jugoslavs  can  commend 
themselves  to  America  is  by  speaking  of 
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America's  allies  iii  some  other  tone  than 
that  of  suspicion  and  hostility. 

POPULAR    FALLACIES 

II  — THAT    •*WORKINGMEN     OUGHT 

NOT  TO  SHARE  THE  PROFITS. 

BECAUSE  THEY  DO  NOT 

SHARE  THE  LOSSES'* 

WHAT  are  profits?  What  are  losses? 
For  all  successful  businesses  in  a 
civilized  community  two  elements  are 
essential :  the  man  and  the  tool.  To  farm 
there  must  be  a  plowman  and  a  plow  ;  to 
make  shoes  there  must  be  a  cobbler  and 
a  cobbler's  bench ;  to  weave  there  must 
be  Silas  Mamer  and  a  loom.  If  the  loom 
wears  out,  Silas  Mamer  must  remain 
idle ;  if  Silas  Mamer  wears  out,  the  loom 
must  remain  idle.  Therefore  to  continue 
his  business  he  must  receive  from  his 
industry  enough  to  keep  both  him  and 
his  loom  in  good  condition.  If  he  is  under- 
fed and  becomes  sick,  he  cannot  continue 
his  business ;  nor  can  he  continue  if  his 
loom  wears  out  and  he  has  not  the  money* 
to  repair  it,  or  if  the  material  is  ex- 
hausted and  he  has  no  money  to  buy 
more.  If  he  receives  from  his  business 
just  enough  money  to  keep  himself  and 
family  in  good  condition,  and  also  to  sup- 
ply his  loom  with  adequate  material  and 
keep  the  loom  itself  in  good  repair,  his 
business  is  self-supporting.  If  he  receives 
a  little  more  than  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  and  can  put  ten  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he 
is  making  a  profit.  If  he  receives  less  and 
has  to  draw  money  out  of  the  savings 
bank  in  order  to  buy  food  for  himself  or 
material  for  his  loom,  he  is  carrying  on 
his  business  at  a  loss,  and  when  the  sav- 
ings bank  money  is  gone  the  business 
must  stop. 

In  the  place  of  Silas  Mamer  and  his 
loom  imagine  in  a  village  a  factory  em- 
ploying five  hundred  workers.  The  prob- 
lem is  bigger  and  more  complex,  but  is 
essentially  the  same :  instead  of  the  tool 
and  the  man  there  are  tools  and  men.  It 
is  essential  to  the  business  that  both  the 
tools  and  the  men  be  kept  in  good  work- 
ing condition.  If  the  mill  receipts  are  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  and  its  machin- 
ery effective  and  the  workers  so  well  paid 
that  they  are  satisfied  and  efficient,  the 
work  goes  on  and  is  self-supporting,  but 
is  not  making  profits.  If  the  receipts  are 
sufficient  to  keep  both  tools  and  men  in 
good  working  condition,  and  also  to  pay 
dividends,  there  is  profit  for  the  stock- 
holders. If  the  receipts  are  not  sufficient 
and  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank  or  levy  assessments  on  the  stock- 
holders  to  be  paid  out  of  the  future 
profits,  there  is  a  loss ;  and  if  this  loss 
continues  indefinitely,  eventually  the  mill 
must  stop  its  work. 

What  happens  if  Silas  Mamer  finds 
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that  he  is  not  earning  as  much  money  as 
he  is  spending?  He  proposes  to  his  wife 
to  reduce  their  living  expenses.  "We 
must  economize  somehow,'*  he  says. 
"  Can't  we  cut  down  on  the  grocer's  bill 
or  the  butcher's  bill?  If  not,  we  shall 
have  to  take  John  out  of  school  and  set 
him  to  work."  By  one  or  the  other  of 
these  plans  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  liv- 
ing wage  he  is  paymg  to  himself,  because 
if  he  reduces  his  pf  rehases  for  the  mate- 
rial for  his  loom  or  his  expenditures  for 
necessary  repairs  he  impairs  the  sources 
of  his  income.  If  he  says  to  his  wife,  "  I 
was  going  to  paint  the  shop  this  fall,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  let  that  go 
over,"  his  wife,  if  she  is  a  pmdent  econo- 
mist, vriU  reply :  "  Look  out,  Silas ;  if  you 
leave  it  too  long,  you  will  have  to  put  on 
two  coats  instead  of  one,  and  you  will  lose 
more  than  you  wiU  save." 

The  managers  of  the  mill  pursue  the 
same  policy  if  the  receipts  are  not  enough 
to  keep  the  mill  in  good  condition  and 
also  to  pay  the  wages  it  has  been  paying. 
If  it  is  paying  no  dividends,  it  is  not  run 
at  a  loss,  it  is  simply  running  without  a 
profit.  But  if  it  is  running  at  a  loss  the 
managers  say  to  themselves  what  Silas 
Mamer  says  to  his  wife,  "  We  must  cut 
down  living  expenses."  That  means, "  We 
must  reduce  wages." 

Xhe  great  proportion  of  strikes  occur 
either  because  the  business  is  prosperous 
and  the  workingmen  think  that  they  are 
not  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  such  a  share 
is  by  demanding  increased  wages ;  or  be- 
cause the  business  is  unprosperous  and 
the  managers  can  see  no  way  to  reduce 
the  expenses  except  by  reducing  the 
wages.  One  of  the  worst  strikes  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  country  was  the  famous 
railway  strike  in  1894.  The  immediate 
cause  of  that  strike  was  the  action  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  which  reduced  the 
wages  of  its  workingmen  and  neither  re- 
duced the  dividends  which  it  paid  to  its 
stockholders  nor  the  salaries  of  its  highly 
paid  officials  nor  the  rents  which  it  col- 
lected from  the  cottages  which  it  leased 
to  its  employees.  In  that  case  they  levied 
all  the  loss  on  the  workingmen. 

In  order  to  carry  on  any  business  the 
receipts  from  the  business  need  not  be 
enough  to  pay  any  profit  to  either  the 
tool  owners  or  the  tool  workers.  But  they 
must  be  enough  to  provide  the  life  of 
both  the  tools  and  the  men.  If  they  are 
more  than  enough,  the  surplus  is  a  profit ; 
if  they  are  less,  the  deficit  is  a  loss.  And 
a  loss,  if  it  continues,  always  means  sooner 
or  later — and  generally  sooner — a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  The  profit  ought  also  to 
mean  an  increase  in  some  form  in  the 
income  of  the  tool  workers  as  well  as  in 
the  income  of  the  tool  owners. 

That  alone  will  not  satisfy  the  reason- 
able aspirations  of  the  tool  workers.    In 
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most  organized  industries  they  want,  and 
ought  to  have,  some  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  But  that  is  another  ques- 
tion not  here  considered. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


A    GENTLE   CYNIC* 

PROFESSOR  Morris  Jastrow  has 
introduced  to  the  public  a  new 
author  and  added  to  the  Bible  a  new  book. 

The  book  of  E^lesiastes  has  long  been 
a  puzzle  to  conunentators.  It  is  a  book  of 
contradictions.  Is  it  a  poem  or  a  philoso- 
phy? Is  its  voice  that  of  cynicism  or 
that  of  faith  ?  Is  its  message  the  empti- 
ness of  life  or  the  glory  of  life?  It  be^ns 
with  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
It  ends  with  ''  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments."  Which  conclusion  does 
the  author  mean  us  to  accept  ? 

The  notion  that  the  book  was  written 
by  Solomon  has  been  abandoned  by  most 
modem  scholars.  Probably  the  opinion 
which  of  late  years  has  been  g^ierally 
entertained  is  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  who 
compares  it  to  Tennyson's  poem  of  ^^  The 
Two  Voices."  This  theory  of  its  inter- 
pretation was  thus  defined  by  Lyman 
Abbott  in  his  Sunday  evening  lectures 
on  the  Bible  given  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  m  1896 : 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  portrav- 
ing  the  complicated  experiences  of  life, 
is  a  dramatic  monologue— conflicting 
voices  speaking  in  it,  but  the  conflicting 
voices  tnat  speak  in  a  single  man.  Tlie 
man  is  arguing  to  himself ;  he  is  weigh- 
ing and  measoring  the  phenomena  of 
li&  over  aeainst  one  another.  A  philoso- 

fher  would  take  these  things  in  order, 
le  would  first  consider  the  efficacy  of 
wisdom  ;  then  pleasure ;  then  ambition ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  Uien  he  would 
draw  his  lesson  therefrom  as  to  the 
teaching  of  life.  Bat  the  writer  of  £c> 
clesiastes  is  not  a  philosopher ;  he  is  a 
poet;  and  it  is  not  by  this  method  of 
ordered  thinking  we  do  our  meditating. 
On  the  contrary,  thoughts  come  turam- 
tnonsly  into  our  mind ;  they  fij^ht  their 
battle  out  within  oar  conscioosness ; 
they  contend  for  the  mastery — ambi- 
tion, sensuality,  wisdom,  conscience. 
There  are  no  parliamentary  laws  in  the 
human  soul  and  no  one  to  Keep  order — 
first  one  voice  speaks,  and  then  ano^er^ 
shouting  again^  one  another  and  drown- 
ing one  another.  Thus  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  is  purposely  confused,  delib- 
erately and  ot  intention  confused,  be- 
cause it  is  the  portrayal  of  the  confused 
experiences  ot  a  soul  divided  against 
itself. 

Professor  Jastrow  propounds  a  diff»^ 
ent  theory  ;  so  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the 
first  one  to  propound  it  His  theory  is 
that  a  ^^  gentle  cynic  "  wrote  the  original 
book ;  that  as  it  issued  from  his  pen  it 

>  A  Gentle  Cynic.  Being  a  Tmnslatioo  of  the  Book 
of  Koheleth,  Gonimonly  Known  mm  JtmAtrnwaim^ 
Stripped  of  Later  Additioni.  Also  Its  Oripm,  Qrovtk. 
and  interi>retation.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr..  LL.D., 
Professor  in  the  Univetsity  of  PenmqriTaam.  TW 
J.  B.  1^1^139^  Company,  Fhiladelphia  and  1 
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was  by  a  Hebrew  "Omar  Kliayyam;" 
that  some  orthodox  critic — there  may  have 
been  more  than  cue— added  to  it  com- 
ments, emendations,  corrections,  replies, 
and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  its  amended 
form ;  and  that  the  proverbs  which  are 
scattered  through  the  poem  or  essay  were 
added  by  him  or  by  other  commentators 
from  time  to  time  to  illustrate  and  enrich 
the  thought  of  the  book. 

A  remote  analogy  might  perhaps  be 
found  in  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion," the  reflections  being  suggested  to 
him  largely  by  select  passages  from  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  Archbishop  Leighton 
is  now  generally  forgotten  and  ^^  Aids  to 
Reflection  "  finds  its  place  in  our  libraries 
for  the  sake  of  Coleridge's  comments. 
Somewhat  similarly  it  is  supposed  that  the 
original  Ecdesiastes  has  been  forgotten 
and  it  is  to  the  comments  of  the  orthodox 
editor  that  the  book  owes  its  place  in 
our  Bible.  Professor  Jastrow,  with  much 
painstaking  and  much  literary  skill,  has 
eliminated  from  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes 
what  he  regards  as  the  comments  of  the 
unknown  editor  or  editors,  and  the  result, 
given  in  his  own  translation,  is  a  charming 
poem,  a  real  addition  to  the  world's  satir- 
ical Uteratore. 

Supposing  Prof essor  Jastrow's  theory 
to  be  correct,  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  original  Ecdesiastes  is  a  genial  as 
well  as  a  gentle  cynic ;  there  is  no  self- 
conceit  and  no  bitterness  in  his  cynicism, 
and  in  bis  pessimism  no  despair.    He 


stands  apart  from  the  world  and  laughs 
at  it,  but  laughs  quite  good-naturedly, 
and  the  reader  laughs  with  him.  Like 
Bernard  Shaw,  he  takes  nothing  seriously, 
not  even  himself. 

Again  and  again  he  declares  that  life 
is  but  a  "  chasing  after  wind."  This  is  a 
favorite  figure  with  him ;  nine  times  he 
repeats  it  in  his  short  poem.  Professor 
Jastrow  thus  interprets  it  in  a  note: 
"  Ambition  is  Jike  chasing  the  wind,  you 
can  never  catch  it,  and  if  you  did  it 
would  be  of  no  use."  We  are  but  children 
running  after  soap-bubbles ;  foolish  boors 
trying  to  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
the  pot  of  gold  we  have  been  told  is 
buried  there. 

A  single  brief  quotation  vrill  best  give 
to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poem  which  Professor  Jastrow  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes — or 
created  out  of  it : 

He  who  loves  silver  will  never  have 
enough  silver, 

and  he  who  loves  a  big  pile,  will  have  no 
profit  (of  it)-- 

surely  this  is  vanity. 

With  the  increase  of  goods,  its  partici- 
pants increase ; 

and  what  advantage  is  it  to  its  owner 
except  to  look  at  it  ? 

Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  laborer,  whether 
he  has  eaten  little  or  much, 

but  the  satiety  of  the  rich  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  sleep. 

A  sore  evil  that  I  have  seen  under  the 
sun,  is  riches  hoarded  by  the  owner, 

and  when  that  fortune  is  lost  through  a 


bad  venture,  the  son  begotten  by  him 
has  nothing. 

He  cannot  carr^  anything  that  he  has 
acquired  bv  his  toil  away  with  him. 

Purely  tiiis  is  a  sore  evil,  that  just  as 
he  came,  so  he  goes.  Therefore  what 
profit  is  it  to  liim  that  he  toils  for  the 
wind  and  that  he  spends  all  his  days  in 
saving  and  in  constant  worry  and  sick- 
ness and  distress  ? 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  thing 
that  is  good  and  proper  is  to  eat,  drink, 
and  to  have  a  good  time  with  all  one's 
toil  under  the  sun  during  the  span  of 
life  which  God  has  allotted  to  one,  for 
that  is  his  portion.  Every  man  to  whom 
God  has  given  riches  and  possessions 
and  who  has  (also)  the  power  to  enjoy 
it  and  to  take  his  portion  and  to  be 
happy  in  his  toil — ^this  is  a  gift  of  God. 
For  he  should  remember  that  life  is 
short  and  that  Grod  approves  of  joy. 

Professor  Jastrow's  Ecdesiastes  is  not 
inspiring,  but  neither  is  it  depressing.  It 
is  not  profound,  but  it  is  keen  and  caustic. 
And  it  leaves  the  reader  a  little  in  doubt 
whether  the  original  author  is  satirizing 
life  or  satirizing  the  pleasure-seeker's  view 
of  life  which  he  assumes  for  the  purpose 
of  poking  fun  at  it. 

We  must  leave  the  expert  Hebrew 
scholar  to  deal  with  Professor  Jastrow's 
theory.  But  we  wish  that  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  print  in  a  little  booklet  the 
Book  of  Ecdesiastes  as  he  interprets  it, 
and  so  put  before  the  ordinary  lay  reader 
this  ddightf ul  satire,  which  in  the  present 
form  will  be  accessible  only  to  Biblical 
scholars. 


BACH  AT  BETHLEHEM,  1919 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  FULLERTON  L.  WALDO 


WHEN  the  Bach  Chour  sings  under 
Dr.  Wolle'sflexuous  finders  at  Beth- 
lehem, it  is  more  than  the  makmg  of  music 
— it  is  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere. 

Thoreau  says  it  takes  two  to  speak 
truth — one  to  speak  and  one  to  hear ;  and 
after  laboring  a  whole  year  behind  closed 
doors  it  is  a  final  inspiration  for  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  singers  to  be 
openly  heard  by  an  audience  which  de- 
voutly follows — in  many  cases  word  by 
word  and  note  bv  note — the  corps  of 
singers  hurling  their  very  souls  after  their 
voices  into  ethereal  space  beyond  all 
architectural  confines.  The  listeners  are 
as  neoessary  as  the  performers,  and  they 
listen  for  the  music's  sake  and  not  for 
the  lure  of  the  renown  of  any  individual 
musiciaD.  Dr.  Wolle  himself  lays  all  the 
laurels  he  has  gathered  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  festivals  at  the  feet  of  the  Cantor 
of  Eisenach — '*  ad  majorem  gloriam  Dei" 
How  strange  it  seems  that  in  Bach's  own 
day  he  was  badgered  and  hectored  by  a 
myopic  school  oonunittee  who  hadb't  the 
least  idea  of  the  ultimate  leading  of  the 
edestial  sounds  which  to  them  were  only 
the  ufi^ly  and  hateful  contraptions  of  the 
devil  a  maleficence  I 


Some  people  to-day  are  residuary  l^a- 
tees  of  the  ears  of  that  school  committee, 
and  they  say  that  Bach  is  too  much  for 
them — or  even  that  they  cannot  abide 
him.  Each  year  Dr.  Wolle  makes  con- 
verts of  many  who  first  endure  and  then 
embrace  the  alleged  inhuman  austerities 
of  the  music;  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  convocation  in  Packer 
Church  of  Lehigh  University  this  year 
hailed  from  eighteen  States  and  over- 
flowed the  big  church  to  the  living  green 
of  the  bird-haunted,  forest-dad,  sun- 
dappled  academic  acreage. 

Tiiere  were  given  on  the  first  day 
(June  6)  ei|^ht  cantatas  which  do  not  re- 
quire nammg;  the  Mass  in  B  Minor, 
according  to  custom,  glorified  the  second 
and  final  day.  The  chorales  interspersed 
among  the  cantatas  made.it  clear  how 
many  fine  professional  voices  there  were 
in  the  audience — or  congregation,  as  one 
pleases.  It  is  a  great  relief — a  safety- 
valve  to  pent-up  emotions — to  rise  and 
sing  one's  head  off  and  one's  heart  out 
with  the  rest.  The  whole  assemblage 
takes  the  contagion  from  the  wonderful 
ascendency  of  Dr.  Wolle  over  the  Choir, 
and  here  tiie  shining  ideal  of  community 


singing  is  realized.  The  leader  gives 
himsefi  utterly  to  the  singers  and  the 
singing,  and  so  unsparing  is  he  of  his 
nervous  vitality  that  he  must  perceive 
that  virtue  has  gone  out  of  hmi  with 
every  measure  he  surcharges  with  his 
dectrodynamic  personality. 

With  the  very  first  notes  of  his  pjecu- 
liarly  long^rawn  version  of  **  The  Star- 
Spangled  JBanner "  Dr.  Wolle  tied  him- 
sdf  in  bowknots,  and  from  that  moment 
he  was  **'  all  over  the  shop  "  till  the  last 

f retracted  "Amen"  of  "Dona  Nobis 
^acem  "  was  sounded.  Said  one  of  the 
veteran  basses :  "  With  that  crook  of  his 
little  finger  Dr.  Wolle  becomes  a  fisher  of 
men  and  women  ;  he  seems  to  haul  us  by 
a  kind  of  hypnosis  after  him."  . 

With  the  full  orchestral  apparatus 
plus  the  organ  in  the  background,  one 
becomes  conscious  prindjudly  of  a  single 
overwhelming  polyphonic  cataract,  to 
which  the  several  currents  of  the  eight 
divisions  of  the  voices  contribute  in  aue 
measure. 

The  greatest  "  solo  opjwrtunity,"  to  use 
the  unblest  phrase,  is  in  the  ineffably 
exquisite  and  touching  "  Agnus  Dei,"  and 
Merle  Alcock  this  year   sangif^4l^ 
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hearer  remarked — with  the  enamored 
care  and  the  perceptive  feelingone  finds 
in  the  work  of  the  best  of  Uie  florentine 
painters.  The  sole  inartistic  thin^  Dr. 
W  olle  allowed  himself  to  do  came  with  the 
**  Amen  "  after  the  "  Dona  Nobis  Pacem." 
To  show  that  his  singers  after  all  the 
racking  exactions  of  two  days  were  not 
exhausted  he  let  them  dispky  their  ex- 
traordinary breath-control  by  making  this 
final  '^  Amen  "  a  dozen  times  as  long  as 
Bach  wrote  it  to  be,  tapering  the  sound 
down  to  the  tiniest  pianissimo^  and  then 
letting  it  outwell  again  just  as  one  sup- 


posed it  was  to  die  away  altogether.  It 
was  amazing,  it  was  enlivening,  but  it  was 
unlawful.  It  was  what  the  schoolboy  calls 
a  *^  stunt "  pure  and  simple. 

To  other  choruses  the  lesson  of  the 
Bach  Choir  is  that  an  agglomeration  of 
g^ood  singers  does  not  nmke  an  efiEectual 
singing  unit  without  downrif^ht  vear- 
round  labor  that  spurns  the  thought  of 
union  hours  and  does  all  for  love.  Dr. 
Wolle  does  not  have  extraordinary  ma- 
terial at  his  command.  Many  of  his  sing- 
ers have  been  at  work  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  CSompany  making  the  guns  and 


the  shells  which  the  still,  small  voice  of 
their  own  music  at  last  cries  down  and 
brinfi^  to  discomfiture.  There  is  a  text 
for  tne  moralist  in  this  salient  anomaly. 

If  these  singers  were  heralded  artists, 
competing  for  repute,  they  would  be 
not^  and  praised,  no  doubt,  but  they 
would  not  have  reached  the  high  pinna- 
cle of  prestige  whereon  to-day  their  Choir 
stands.  The  cathedrals  of  old  were  reared 
by  humble  folk  who  built  their  own  aspi- 
rations, their  own  hungering  dreams  of 
the  Infinite,  into  the  work  of  their  finite 
hands  ;  and  that  work  lives  after  them. 


BOLSHEVISM  TESTING  CANADIAN  COMMON  SENSE 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM     CANADA 


SINCE,  the  middle  of  May  Canada  has 
had  a  long  series  of  labor  troubles 
'  which  have  resulted  in  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  business  .conditions  and  in- 
convenience to  a  laj%e  proportion  of  het 
citizens.  For  a  time  there  was  a  threat  of 
serious  trouble  of  a  nature  not  usually 
associated  with  strikes,  but  happily  the 
worst  fears  were  not  realized. 

In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  /labor  is  of 
opinion  that  increases  in  wages  have  not 
heipt  pa^  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  living.  There  nas  been  much 
unrest  in  Caniula,  as  elsewhere.  The  gen- 
eral discontent  made  easy  the  task  of  a 
few  dangerous  and  amUtious  agitators 
whose  scarcely  concealed  ambition  was  to 
raise  the  red  fiag  of  revolution.  The 
recent  labor  disturbances  which  have 
troubled  the  life  of  the  Dominion  were 
not  ordin^nr  strikes.  They  were  poorly 
planned  and  clumsily  executed  attempts 
to  set  up  Bolshevist  governments  in  sev- 
eral communities.  Apparently  a  soviet 
l^ovemment  was  actually,  if  not  nominally, 
m  control  of  Winnip^,  the  principd 
city  of  the  western  provinces,  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks.  True,  the  red  flag 
did  not  float  over  the  City  Hall,  as  was 
reported  at  the  time  in  outside  papers ; 
but  for  two  weeks  such  places  of  business 
as  remained  open  ana  the  few  public 
utilities  that  were  permitted  to  serve  the 
public  were  for  tne  most  part  allowed 
to'  operate  only  by  the  express  leave 
of  the  strike  leaders.  Even  the  mail  ser- 
vice was  paralyzed.*  Telegraph  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  was  shut  off. 
The  newspapers  were  not  permitted  to  be 
published.  The  police  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  strike  conmiittee.  The  firemen 
were  on  strike,  and  the  only  fire  protec- 
tion to  be  had  was  afforded  by  an  ener- 
getic band  of  citizen  volunteers  working 
under  the  handicap  of  the  dangerously 
low  water  pressure  permitted  oy  the 
strike  leaders. 

Early  in  the  year,  at  a  big  labor  con- 
vention in  Calgary,  definite  plans  for  the 
organization  of  Canadian  labor  in  ^One 
Big  Union  "  were  presented  by  the  ex- 
tremists among  Ccmadian  labor  leaders 
and  adopted  in  spite  of  considerable  oppo- 
sition. In  the  weeks  that  followed  the 
idea  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  labor 


unions,  although  it  meant  severing  con- 
nections with  the  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  Canadian  trade  unions 
have  long  been  members.  The  saner  ele- 
ments in  Canadian  labor,  conspicuous 
among  which  were  the  railway  brother- 
hoods and  the  typographical  unions,  held 
aloof ;  but  the  movement  spread  rapidly 
nevertheless. 

Trouble  started  in  Winnipeg,  where 
the  ^^  One  Big  Union  "  leaders,  through  a 
committee,  made  demands  on  behaB  of 
the  metal  workers.  The  employers  were 
prepared  to  recognize  the  reg^ularly  con- 
stituted unions,  but  they  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  this  new  committee;  where- 
upon aj^eral  strike  was  ordered  by  the 
^  One  Big  Union  "  leaders,  and  the  life 
of  the  city  was  paralyzed  for  a  time. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  battle 
was  goine  ap;ainst  them,  the  leaders  sent 
out  a  call— by  messenger,  for  there  were 
no  mails,  telegraphs,  or  telephones— for 
sympathetic  general  strikes  in  other  cities. 
The  avowed  object  was  to  tie  up  every 
Canadian  city  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver. 
The  response  was  disappointing  to  the 
strike  leaders.  General  strikes  were  called 
in  several  cities  in  which  there  were  no 
local  causes  of  dispute,  but  the  strike 
orders  were  not  always  obeyed,  and  be- 
cause of  general  public  reprobation  most 
of  these  symmthetic  demonstrations  were 
short-lived.  It  was  only  by  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  the  issue  at  stake 
that  tne  leaders  were  able  to  control  their 
following  in  Winnip^  or  to  win  any 
consideiuble  support  in  other  cities.  The 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  was 
never  in  dispute;  the  actual  quarrel  was 
over  the  recognition  of  the  ^^One  Big 
Union." 

The  plans  of  the  leaders  were  told  in 
the  *'  Western  Labor  News,"  which  was 
the  only  paper  permitted  to  be  published 
in  the  early  days  of  the  strike  in  Winni- 
peg. It  foretold  a  general  and  Dominion- 
wide  strike  which  would  include  the 
postal  service  and  the  railways.  *^  Should 
that  be  necessary,"  said  this  organ  of  the 
strike  committee,  *^it  will  have  results 
that  at  present  are  beyond  contemnlation. 
The  federal  Government  would  have 
proved  its  incompetence,  and  would  have 
to  go  in  a  hurry.    The  present  industrial 


system  would  also  be  given  its  first  ^Eee- 
tive  blow.  Its  end  would,  because  of  tliis, 
be  materially  hastened.  The  financial 
system  would  also. come  in  for  serious 
thought,  and  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
Dommion-wide  strike  the  serious  finan^ 
dal  condition  of  the  nation  would  look 
bare  and  inadequate  also,  and  its  end 
would  be  hastened." 

This  could  mean  only  an  attack  on  the 
present  system  of  TOvemment  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
systems  of  the  country,  to  be  replaced, 

Eresumably,  by  a  Bolshevist  Utopia.  The 
ead  of  the  strike  organization  declared 
that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  no 
need  to  use  the  weapon  of  the  strike. 
^  We  AbH  not  need  to  strike,"  he  said, 
"when  we  own  and  control  industry — 
and  we  won't  relin<][uish  the  fight  until 
we  do  control.  This  is  not  revelation. 
The  workers  are  docile,  but  the  workers 
realize  their  importance,  and  they  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  own  and  esk- 
joy,  since  they  produce  aU." 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  citizeDS 
of  Winnipeg,  fortified  by  the  firm  attih 
tude  of  the  I^minion  Grovemment  toward 
the  striking  ^tal  employees,  broke  the 
strike  where  it  began  ;  and,  once  broken 
in  Winnipeg,  the  movement  soon  died  out 
elsewhere.  A  committee  of  <me  ihonsaDd 
Winnipeg  citizens  undertook  the  opera- 
tion of  the  more  essential  of  the  poUic 
utilities.  The  Government  announced 
that  striking  postal  employees  would  be 
discharged  if  uiey  did  not  return  to  woric 
immediately.  Various  corporations  made 
'similar  announcements,  and  thonsands  of 
trade-union  men  who  found  that  thej 
had  been  deceived  by  their  new  leaden 
returned  to  their  work.  The  strike  lead- 
ers were  broken  and  discredited.  Canada 
is  not  Russia ;  Canada  will  not  toleimte 
Bolshevism.  Canadian  trade-union  mes 
will  not  tolerate  Bolshevism,  bat  thou- 
sands were  misled  for  a  time  by, the  ap- 
peals of  the  men  who  were  tryin|ft«to  won 
revolution. 

To  the  credit  of  the  strikers  in  Winnie 
peg  and  other  Canadian  cities  be  it  sud 
that,  although  passions  ran  high  and  defieat 
was  bitter,  there  were  few  riots  of  aoy 
magnitude  and  little  actual  damage  v» 
done  to  property.    If  the  extremists  had 
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planned  anything  of  this  sort,  they  were 
overruled  by  the  sober  sense  of  the  great 
majoritY,who  have  always  had  respect  for 
law  and  order.  The  truth  is  wat  the 
great  majority  of  the  strikers  had  dropped 
their  tools  against  their  own  better  judg- 
ment As  often  happens,  the  inarticulate 
majority  were  overruled  and  bullied  by  a 
noisy  and  headstrong  minoril^.  The  issue 
had  been  misrepresented.  Thousands  of 
law-abidine,  loyal,  and  respectable  citi- 
zens who  nave  never  been  led  astray  by 
the  Bolshevist  doctrines  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ^One  Big  Union"  went  on  strike 
believing  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  which  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  tnide-union 
men.  Later  they  found  that  this  was  not 
the  issue,  and  they  were  then  in  an  awk- 
ward situation.  They  had  been  loyal  to 
their  leaders,  and  those  leaders  had  be- 
trayed tbem^  They  beean  then  to  seek 
for  tile  easiest  way  out  cS  their  difficulties, 
the  way  that  would  involve  the  slightest 
loss  of  their  self-respect. 

iln^other  times  it  would  not  have  been 
so  easy  for  leaders  of  the  sort  who  ruled 
the  situation  in  Winnipeg  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  Canadian  m^r.  It  was  the 
prevailing  discontent  over  hard  conditions 
of  living  m  this  era  of  abnormal  costs  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  that  enabled  a 
visionary  and  dangerous  minority  to  work 
its  will  with  a  majority  that  in  ordinary 
times  oould  not  easily  have  been  influ- 
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enced  to  disregard    its    contracts    and 
agreements. 

The  Hon.  G,  H.  Robertson,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Labor,  is  himself  a  laborleader 
who  has  long  been  prominent  in  labor 
circles  in  the  Dominion.  Quite  naturally 
his  sympathies  are  with  labor  in  all  its 
worthy  attempts  to  better  its  conditions. 
There  was  considerable  criticism  from 
employers  when  he  was  selected  as  Labor 
Minister.  When  the  trouble  commenced 
in  Winnip^,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  to 
attempt  to  secure  arbitration.  Strong 
labor  leader  that  he  is,  he  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  arbitration  was  im-. 
possible.  Any  compromise  would  be  a 
compromise  with  Bolshevism.  On  the 
point  at  issue  there  could  be  no  surrender, 
no  compromise,  imless  the  whole  finan- 
cial, industrial,  and  economic  system  of 
Canada  were  to  be  changed.  He  made 
no  attempt,  therefore,  to  secure  arbitra- 
tion^ His  whole  effort  was  to  persuade 
labor  that  it  had  misunderstood  the 
issue.  In  that  attempt  he  met  with  a 
large  measure  of  success. 

Before  leaving  for  Ottawa,  at  a  time 
when  the  result  of  the  strUce  was  no 
longer  in  doubt,  he  rave  an  interview  to 
the  **  Manitoba  Free  Fress,"  which  in  the 
interval  had  been  able  to  resume  publi- 
cation.   . 

"The  promoters  of  the  Winnipeg 
strike,"  he  said,  "  now  sit  in  the  ashes  of 
their  folly.    Labor  leaders  who  advocate* 
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that  only  might  is  right,  who  hold  that 
law,  justice*  and  honor  should  be  dis- 
cardea  at  will,  merit  and  receive  the  con- 
demnation of  all  good  citizens. 

"  Sympathetic  strikes  must  always  fail 
Socialism  has  chosen  the  ^One  Big 
Union '  idea  as  a  popular  primrose  path 
along  which  to  lead  the  trade-unionist, 
urg^g  him  to  discard  his  honorable  obli- 
gations and  join  the  big  show. 

"  The  Winnipeg' strUce  is  the  first  re- 
hearsal of  the  play  written  at  Calgary. 
The  Winnipeg  rehearsal  has  cost  approx. 
imately  two  million  dollars  in  wages  lost 
in  western  Canada  alone,  and  has  proved 
the  play  to  have  been  badly  writteiu  and 
unpopmar  with  both  the  public  and  most 
of  the  performers." 

Undoubtedly  this  striking  evidence  of 
public  imrest  must  lead  to  a  serious  ex- 
amination of  the  economic  conditions  that 
made  such  disturbance  in  law-abiding 
communities  possible.  Two  months  ago 
the  Canadian  Government  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  an  industrial  system  under  which  labor 
would  be  represented  on  the  boards  of 
big  emploving  corporations  and  share  in 
the  annual  profits.  That  commission  is  to 
report  some  time  this  month,  and  legisla^ 
tion  of  some  sort  is  promised  for  this  ses- 
sion in  case  the  recommendations  are 
&vorable.  The  result  may  be  interesting. 
Frank  Mafiland. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  June  4, 1919. 
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WILL  the  Balkans,  which  have  pro- 
vided the  sparks  for  most  of  the 
wars  Europe  has  had  in  the  past  half- 
centory,  produce  a  casus  belli  in  the 
issues  between  the  Jup^oshtvs  and  the 
Italians  which  have  arisen  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  settlement  of  the  great  war 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies  ? 

fiefore  this  can  be  nublished  some 
arrangement  may  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Italians  and  the  Jugoslavs  ; 
but  will  that  arrangement  be  perma- 
nently satiaf aetory  to  both  sides  ? 

The  Teutons,  who  dragged  the  whde 
world  into  war  by  refusing  to  arbitrate 
their  quarrel  with  the  Slavs  in  the  Bal- 
kans, are  openlj  exulting  over  the  Balkan 
oootroversy  which  has  broken  out  between 
Slavs  and  Ijatins.  The  sagest  observers 
of  politica  in  the  chancelleries  of  Allied 
states  are  frank  in  declaring  there  can  be 
no  seenre  jieaoe  in  Europe  until  the  dis- 
pute affopting  Finme  and  Dalmatia  is 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties 
to  the  dispute.  As  I  write  this  such  a 
Betthsment  seems  about  as  hopeless  of  at- 
tainnieiit  as  a  settlement  between  France 
u)d  Grermany  which  would  please  both  of 
them.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
leveloped  a  willingness  to  compromise  in 


the  hearts  of  both  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy before  the  ^eace  Conference  can 
adjourn  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  stable 
peace  for  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  Italians,  the  Jugoslavs  are 
preserving  a  commendable  composure,  to 
judge  by  the  attitude  of  their  delates 
m  !raris.  I  recently  went  to  see  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Pasitch,  First  Delegate  of  the  King- 
dom of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Pasitch  is  a 
handsome  old  man  with  fine  big  eyes, 
straight  nose,  and  full  beard.  He  looks 
like  a  very  distinguished  Santa  Claus. 
The  interview  was  arrang^  by  Professor 
Pavle  Popovitch,  of  the  University  of 
Belgrade,  and  the  head  of  the  Press  De- 
partment of  the  Jugoslavic  Delegation 
to  the  Conference.  Mr.  Boeumil  Vosnjak, 
the  General  Secretary  of  uie  Delegation, 
acted  as  interpreter. 

*'*'  Above  all,  I  want  to  emphasize,"  said 
Mr.  Pasitch,  '^  the  ^t  timt  we  do  not 
consider  the  Italians  our  enemies.  We 
want  always  to  preserve  ^;ood  relations 
with  Italy  and  to  remain  a  friendly 
neighbor  of  hers.  Even  if  ever  it  should 
come  to  a  war,  you  can  be  sure  that  in  no 
case  would  it  ever  be  we  who  would  pro- 
voke it,  and   that  we  shall  always  do 


ever3rthin^  possible  to  prevent  that  possi- 
bility and  to  avoid  everything  which 
mi^ht  result  in  placing  on  us  any  respon- 
sibility for  such  an  event. 

**  Such  a  war  would  benefit  only  our  com- 
mon enemies ;  a  reasonable  policy  ought 
to  commend  itself  to  the  two  nations  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  and  indeed  to  sup- 
press anything  tending  even  to  weaken 
the  friendship  between  the  two  peoples. 

^  Germany  sowed  distrust  among  us 
in  the  Balkans,'*  continued  the  distin- 
guished first  delegate  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  **as  well  as  distrust 
between  Europe  and  us,  and  this  all  with 
the  single  aim  of  justifying  her  animosity 
toward  us  and  her  rigorous  measures  to 
keep  us  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Now,  sir, 
every  people  has  the  right  to  defend  its 
liberty  and  its  national  development.  The 
peoples  who  have  had  to  support  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  nave  con- 
ceived such  a  hatred  for  the  policy  of 
enslavement  and  despoilment  of  other 
people's  land  that  they  would  never  them- 
selves think  of  adopting  such  an  imperial- 
istic policy.  We  are  a  peaceful  people, 
we  have  never  enslaved  foreign  tnbes  or 
nationalities.  I 

"  All  thatDi^Hz  Jugoslavs   want  isl^ 
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unite,  to  be  free,  and  to  consecrate  all 
their  intellectual  and  material  forces 
solely  to  their  development  and  their 
progress.  Thus  you  see  that  even  at 
present  they  are  asking  only  for  what  be- 
longs to  them;  they  demand  only  the 
reaUzation  of  the  very  principles  which 
you  have  proclaimed,  you  Americans, 
as  a  base  tor  international  life  in  the 
future." 

Mr.  Pasitch  swept  some  papers  off  his 
desk  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  right 
hand  and  sat  more  erect  in  his  chair. 
"Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the 
issues  between  us  and  Italy,"  said  he; 
"  but  let  me  give  you  a  reiteration  of  our 
position.  .We  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 
demand  only  this — that  the  settlement  of 
this  question  be  made  on  national  lines. 
As  far  as  the  port  of  Fiume  is  concerned, 
the  Italian  claim  is  specious  if  you  are 
ignorant,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
for  it  Fiume  belongs  to  us  by  every 
standard — by  the  ethnc^raphic  stand^ra, 
the  historic  standard,  and  by  the  economic 
standard. 

"  The  Italianization  of  Fiume  is  very 
recent.  PersonaUy  I  can  remember  when 
Fiume  was  overwhelmingly  Slavic.  The 
introduction  of  the  Italians  was  promoted 
by  the  Magyars  as  a  political  maneuver 
against  the  Croats. 

"  To-day  the  Italians  are  claimiujp;  that 
they  have  thirty-three  thousand  of  their 
people  in  Fiume  as  against  less  than 
eleven  thousand  Jugoslavs.  I  don't  know 
^here  th^  find  any  justification  for  such 
figures.  The  official  Austro-Hungarian 
statistics  for  1910  report  24,212  Italians 


and  15,687  Jugoslavs.  But  even  those 
figures  are  misleading.  They  were  com- 
pued  and  published  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Fiume,  who  were  either 
Magyars  or  Italians,  with  every  reason 
to  make  Slavic  strength  in  their  city  ap- 
pear as  slight  as  possible.  But  there  are 
still  two  important  points  to  be  remem- 
bered. First,  includ^  in  that  24,212  are 
Itdlianisanti  or  Italianized  Slavs.  In  tibe 
second  place,  both  the  Italian  and  Mag- 
yar statisticians  count  the  population  of 
rlume  as  if  Susak  were  not  properly 
included.  Now  Susak,  which  is  divided 
from  so-called  Fiume  by  only  a  narrow 
canal,  is  as  much  a  part  of  real  Fiume 
as  the  city  just  north  of  the  Harlem 
River  is  a  part  of  real  New  York.  In 
Sui^  there  are  11,706  Jugoslavs  as 
against  668  Italians.  Therefore  in  greater 
^ume  there  are  altogether  27,393  Jugo- 
slavs as  against  24,870  Italians. 

^^  For  economic  reasons  it  is  a  matter 
almost  of  life  and  death  for  us  to  have 
Fiume.  With  its  fine  rail  connections 
this  port  serves  the  very  heart  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  interior  of  our  country.  Look 
at  the  other  ports  which  might  be  avail- 
able to  us.  fiagusa  (Dubrovnik)  is  linked 
with  the  interior  only  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railway.  Ogulin-Knin  has  no  connection 
with  our.  capital.  It  is  true  that  Spalato 
(Split)  is  a  ^ooA  harbor  which  may  be 
connected  with  Belgrade.  But  even  if 
that  railway  is  buut,  it  will  be  a  tre- 
mendously expensive  task  and  one  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  for  a  long  time. 

^^  In  short,  Fiume  is  indispeniable  to 
us.    It  is  not  indispenjsable  to  Italy.    If 
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our  trade  had  to  pass  througli  an  Italian 
flume,  Italy  would  hold  our  whole  omd- 
merce  in  her  hands.  She  could  blockade 
us  when  she  pleased.  For  bs  that  would 
be  a  situation  not  to  be  borne.  We  rest 
our  claim  to  Fiume,  however,  not  on 
questions  of  expediency  but  on  questioi^ 
of  principle.  By  the  fundamental  prmd- 

Sle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
'iume  belongs  to  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes. 

"  Even  now,  in  our  conflict  with  Italy* 
we  are  asking  for  arbitration,  we  are 
putting  the  solution  up  to  the  judgment 
of  your  just  and  eminent  President^  but 
our  adversaries  will  not  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  just  men.  We  are  asking^  that 
the  people  themselves  be  allowed  to  decide 
by  a  plebiscite  what  they,  want  and  to 
whom  they  wish  to  unite  themselves.  Tie 
Italians  will  not  accept  even  that  Or* 
rather,  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  sag- 
gestion^that  Fiume  shall  decide  her  own 
mte  by  a  plebiscite,  but  they  refuse  their 
rieht  of  this  same  plebiscite  to  ^ 
villages  in  the  immediate  proximity  cl 
Fiume. 

*^An  issue  is  thus  raised  between  the 
principles  proclaimed  already,  in  the  name 
of  which  this  war  has  been  condocled 
against  violence  and  imperialism,  aod 
secret  treaties  based  on  uke  law  of  ood- 
quest. 

"  The  conflict  must  be  decided  between 
two  parties,  of  which  one  defends  jnstioe 
and  the  liberty  of  all  peoples,  and  <rf 
which  the  other  is  actuatea  by  secret 
treaties,  by  the  ideas  and  tendendes  of 
outworn  imperialism.  Jugoslavia,  formed 
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in  accordance  with  modem  political  ideas, 
has  entered  this  fight.  Now  the  struggle 
is  on  no  longer  between  us,  the  Kingdom 
of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  and  Italy, 
but  between  the  ancient  world  and  the 
modem  world,  between  the  force  of  im- 
perialism and  discredited  secret  treaties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty  and  the  law 
of  nations  on  the  other.  Crude  force  and 
Teutonic  imperialism  have  been  con- 
quered ;  we  have  commenced  the  creation 
of  a  durable  peace  on  the  basis  of  right 
and  liberty." 

I  asked  his  Excellency  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  compromise  by  which  the 
Jugoslavs,  in  exchange  for  Fiume,  would 
give  up  a  good  deal  of  Dalmatia. 

**  That,'^8aid  he,  **  would  be  like  ask- 
ing  a  lather  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  six 
SODS  in  order  to  save  the  seventh.  Our 
ri^ht  to  Dalmatia  is  even  more  unmis- 
tJcable  than  our  right  to  Fiume.  If  you 
mtt^  the  Slavic  population  of  Dalmatia 
in  white  and  indicate  on  the  map  in  black 
tJie  spots  where  there  are  Italian  majori- 
tfiSl^tMOfa  will  find  the  map  of  Dalmatia  is 
iSexpanse  of  white  with  a  few  fly  specks 
along  the  coast.  By  the  official  census  of 
1910  there  were  m  Daknatia  610,669 
Serbo-Croats  and  18,028  Italians.  Here, 
as  in  Fiume,  some  of  the  people  counted 
as  Italians  are  merely  Itadianized  Slavs. 
Yet,  including  these,  not  more  than  three 
per  cesat  of  the  people  of  Dalmatia  are 
speaking  Italian.  It  the  friendis  of  Italy 
Imve  any  doubt  about  our  dStim  as  to 
what  constitutes  justice  for  Dalthatia  and 
Fiume,  let  them  call  for  a  pleUllcite.  Let 
the  inhabitants  of  those  regRl>ns  them- 
selves  decide  their  &te.  But  "diere's  the 
difficulty ;  you  cannot  get  any  Italian  to 
consent  to  such  a  test 

**  No  enemy  of  Italy,"  continued  Mr. 
Pasitch,  **  could  devise  a  better  way  to  do 
her  serious  injury  than  to  give  her  what 
she  is  now  asking  for.  We  Jugoslavs  who 
have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  brave  Italians  count  ourselves  their 
friends.  Are  the  Italian  people  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  in  its  claim  for  territory 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  in  its 
claims  to  the  Greek-inhabited  islands  of 
the  Dodecanese,  the  Italian  Government 
is  moved  by  the  baldest  imperialism? 
Give  Italy  what  the  Italian  Government 
is  asking  for,  and  you  give  the  Italians 
the  enmity  of  twenty  imllion  Slavs  and 
Greeks  who  would  like  to  be  their 
friends." 

^^  Speaking  of  the  Greeks,  another 
Balkan  people,  your  Excellency,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  desirability  and  prac- 
ticability of  a  union  of  the  Balkan  States?" 
I  asked. 

**  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to 
consider  any  union  with  Bulgaria  now," 
the  distinguished  Serb  replied,  emphat- 
ically. "  Bulgaria  has  carved  into  our 
country  woimds  that  years  will  not  heal. 
But,  what  is  more,  Bulgaria's  treacherous 
action  in  siding  with  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  late  war  is  not  the  first  instance  of 
a  fundamental  aptitude  for  treachery  and 
deceit  in  Bulgarian  character. 

**  By  the  way,"  he  asked,  with  a  twin- 
kle   in    his    eye,    "wasn't    there    some 


admiration  for  Bulgaria  in  America 
before  the  war  ?" 

"  I  used  to  hear  some  Americans  speak 
rather  admiringly  of  the  Bulgarians  as 
^  the  Prussians  of  the  Balkans,' '  I  replied, 
^with  a  laugh  ;  "  bul  I  don't  believe  that 
comparison  nor  any  other  form  of  laudar 
tion  for  Bulgaria  is  in  the  mouths  of 
Americans  now." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Pasitch, 
laughing  also ;  "  the  world  has  had.  enough 
of  Prussianism ;  and  as  for  the  Bulgari- 
ans, they  are,  if  anything,  more  cruel  and 
less  efficient  than  the  Prussians  of  Prus- 
sia. It  is  very  important  to  us  to  be 
adequately  protected  ap^ainst  any  future 
aggression  from  Bulgaria.  Some  rectifica- 
tion of  frontiers  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Look  on  the  map  and  see  how  close  to 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  in  places  runs  the 
railway  from  Belgrade  to  Salonika.  In 
1914Bulgars  swarmed  across  their  border 
and  raided  that  line  many,  many  times. 
We  Serbians  are  asking  that  the  frontier 
shall  be  pushed  back  farther  from  that 
railway  hne.  We  are  also  asking,  for  the 
same  reasons,  that  a  tiny  bit  of  territory 
all  along  the  Serbian-Bulgarian  frontier 
should  be  given  to  us,  a  territory  com- 
prising Vidin,  Custendil,  Petrich.  And 
in  claiming  this  we  are  in  accord  with  the 
principle  of  nationality,  because  this  ter- 
ritory is  not  inhabited  by  Bulgars  but  by 
so<^ed  ^Shopes,'  who  are  more  like 
Serbians  than  like  Bulgars.  You  have 
seen  by  a  recent,  telegram  published  in 
several  French  newspapers  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  territory,  especially 
those  of  Vidin,  are  in  revolt  against  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  and  are  anxious — 
as  uiey  say  themselves — to  be  included 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes." 

'*  But,  leaving  the  Bulgarians  out  of  the 
question,"  I  suggested,  "what  do  you 
think  of  the  desirabilityof  a  union  among 
the  other  states  of  the  Balkans  ?" 

"  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.  "  A  union  to  include  Greece,  Ru- 
mania, and  perhaps  the  Czechoslovaks, 
besides  my  own  people,  would  have  many 
advantages  for  all.  First,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  certain  questions  between 
the  Serbs  and  the  Rumanians  will  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  this  Peace  Conference  was 
called  merely  to  make  peace  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Teutonic  Powers.  The 
Rumanians,  however,  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Peace  Conference 
was  ready  and  able  to  settle  every  politi- 
cal question  in  Europe.  And  they  have 
dragged  up  an  issue  between  them  and 
us.  This  concerns  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try called  the  Banat.  The  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Banat  runs  between  Serbia  and 
Rumania.  The  northern  frontier  runs 
between  Serbia  and  Himgary.  The  Ru- 
manians are  claiming  the  whole  Banat. 
We  claim  that  it  ought  to  be  divided 
between  them  and  us,  on  the  principle  of 
the  self-determination  of  peoples.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Banat,  which  is  moun- 
tainous, has  a  majority  of  Rumanians, 
but  the  west,  wliich  is  flat  country,  has  a 
preponderance  of  Serbs.  And  where  there 


are  Rumanians  living  amoujg  the  Serbs 
they  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  welcomed  by  the  Slavic  inhabitants 
when  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. In  those  days  both  Serbs  and  Ru- 
manians feared  die  Hungarians.  Thus 
those  early  Serbs  never  thought  that  in 
welcoming  their  Rimianian  neighbors 
they  were  permitting  the  growth  of  a 
Rumanian  claim  which  would  some  day 
be  pressed  against  their  descendants.  If 
the  Rumanians  were  given  all  the  terri- 
tory they  are  asking  for,  they  would  be 
immediate  neighboi*s  of  our  capita],  Bel- 
grade. They  suggest  that  we  move  our 
capital.  Rather  unreasonable  advice,  don't 
you  think  ?" 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
position  of  Rumanians  who  are  settled  in 
Serbia  proper,  Mr.  Pasitch  said : 

"  There  are  not  more  than  120,000  of 
these  people,  although  Rumanian  publi- 
cists sometimes  claim  there  are  half  a 
million.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
Rumanians  who  were  liberated  from  the 
Turks  after  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Serbs.  They  are  quite  -satisfied  to 
live  in  Serbia,  for  their  economic  position 
is  much  better  than  it  would  be  in  Ru- 
mania. Under  us  each  man  owns  his  piece 
of  land  ;  but  in  Rumania,  as  you  know, 
there  are  so  many  vast  estates  owned  by 
the  aristocracy  that  great  masses  of  ilie 
people  are  landless.  For  that  very  reason 
oerbia  is  much  safer  from  Bolshevism 
than  Rumania.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  Bolshevism  is  impossible  in  Serbia. 
We  have  very  little  industry,  being  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  country,  and  we 
are  a  pure  democracy.  There  are  not 
more  than  ten  men  in  Serbia  who  own 
more  than  a  thousand  hectares  of  land, 
and  about  five  hectares  to  each  peasant  is 
the  average." 

I  asked  Mr.  Pasitch  for  his  opinion  as 
to  the  future  of  Bolshevism  in  the  woi-ld 
as  a  whole.  He  replied  without  hesitation : 

"  I  believe  Bolshevism  everywhere  is 
on  the  wane.  I  believe  that  even  in 
Russia  and  Germany  it  is  losing  power. 
The  reason  I  believe  the  world  has  little 
more  to  fear  from  Bolshevism  is  that  I 
think  the  world  has  at  last  realized  that 
Bolshevism,  for  all  its  extravagances, 
is  fundamentally  a  protest  against  insti- 
tutions and  conditions  which  ought  to  be 
changed.  The  world  has  no  more  room 
for  imperialistic  Kaisers  and  Czars.  In 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world  people 
have  reached  a  state  of  development 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
denying  them  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. And  this  right  is  applicable  in 
industry  and  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
politics.  We  Serbians  are  right  in  not 
tolerating  the  existence  of  a  great  landed 
aristocracy.  You  Americans  are  right  in 
contending  that  such  gigantic  industrial 
combinations  as  you  have  in  your  country 
ought  to  be  subject  to  some  kind  of 
regulation  by  your  Government." 

Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
that  remark  of  Mr.  Pasitch,  with  which 
he  closed  the  interview?  Is  it  not  true 
that  '^Bolshevism,  for  all  its  extrava- 
gances, is  fundamentally  a  protest  against 
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institutions  and  conditions  which  ought 
to  be  changed  "  ?  Is  there  no  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  which 
have    suffered    most  from    Bolshevism, 
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Russia  and  Germany,  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  there  was  formerly  the  hi|^he8t 
degree  of  political  t^rranny  ?  If  this  be 
so,  then  while  Americans  preserve  their 


intelligence  and  the  spirit  of  social  justice 
in  which  their  country  was  founded  they 
need  never  fear  Bolshevism. 

Paris,  May  15, 1919. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  MODERN  LEGISLATURE 


BY  FREDERICK   M.  DAVENPORT 


Combining  theory  and  practice  in  government,  Mr.  Davenport  has  both  conducted  college  courses  in  political  science  and  served  in  public 
office.  He  is  Professor  ot  Law  and  Civil  Polity  in  Hamilton  College  and  is  a  Republican  Senator  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  In  The 
Outlook  for  June  4  there  was  an  article  by  him  under  the  title  '^  Vested  Stupidity  in  Property  and  Politics,"  indicating  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  human  welfare  measures  which  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  but  rejected. — The  £ditobs. 


I  SERVED  first  in  the  State  Senate 
at  AllMuiy  in  the  old  Hughes  days, 
now  some  ten  years  gone.  There  were  then 
strong  men  in  the  leadership  of  the  Legis- 
lature, who,  whatever  their  defects,  sought 
to  protect  in  the  public  eye  the  dignity 
ana  prestige  of  tiie  body  over  which  they 
ruled.  In  the  Senate  there  were  two 
powerful  Democratic  leaders  and  two 
powerful  Republican  leaders.  It  was  the 
day  of  frequent  bipartisan  understand- 
ings. On  important  matters  these  four 
were  the  whole  works.  The  Tammany  of 
that  day  was  open  crude,  and  human ; 
cold  and  relentless  only  when  the  Tam- 
many interest  or  the  interest  of  the 
particular  friends  of  Tammany  was 
mtimately  involved.  The  Republican  lead- 
ership was  able,  astute,  mucm  less  human, 
and  much  more  consistently  selfish.  Im- 
portant property  interests  had  particular 
mends,  and  now  and  then  a  lightning 
flash  of  investigation  disdosed  ramifica- 
tions of  predatory  privilege.  But  it  was 
controUea  and  dignified  and  never  ob- 
truded too  much  upon  the  landscape.  In 
fact,  the  old  system  of  thoroughly  in- 
trenched property  interest  government 
was  already  well  on  the  way  to  decline. 

The  old  system  of  the  well-organized 
intervention  of  the  property  interest  in 
legislative  affairs  grew  up  partly  as  a 
by-product  of  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty interest  against  legislative  **'  strikers  " 
of  the  meaner  sort  who  introduced  bills 
danfifeious  to  business  progress  and  threat- 
ened  to  press  them  to  passage.  As  a 
strong  and  unified  party  organization 
developed,  business  found  that  it  could 
handle  its  l^^lative  difficulties  and  de- 
sires most  efi^tively  through  the  man  at 
the  top.  Under  jrlatt  capitalism  was 
frankly  in  the  saddle,  and  it  was  capital- 
ist government  which  had  long  offended 
public  opinion  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  was  on  the  wane  when  Hughes  took 
up  his  so-called  fight  with  the  bosses. 
The  theory,  somewhat  imperfect  and 
impractical  as  it  turned  out,  was  that  the 
bosses  represented  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  race-track  gamblers,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  "isles  of  privilege" 
which  Hughes  once  referred  to  as  rocky 
dangers  in  the  current  of  legislation.  The 
theory  was  that  the  influence^  behind  the 
bosses  would  not  let  go  until  the  boss  was 
compelled  to  let  go. 

The  great  Hughes  battle  for  the  popu- 
larizing of  politics  and  the  freeing  of  it 
from  its   predatory  entanglements   was 


not  in  a  formal  sense  successful,  although 
in  a  larger  sense  it  was ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor retired  to  the  cloister  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  relieved 
of  what  seemed  to  have  become  an  intol- 
erable burden  of  friction  and  opposition. 
In  a  genuine  and  just  sense  no  truer 
friend  of  the  property  interest  ever  sat 
in  the  Governor  s  chair  than  Hughes ; 
but  !the  property  interest,  which  1ms  so 
much  at  stake  when  government  is  bad, 
for  the  most  part  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  did  little  to  help  Hughes, 
and  stood  idly  by  while  the  existing  sys- 
tem  baited  him  U>  something  approaching 
despair. 

The  %ht  against .  Hughes,  and  later 
against  Roosevelt,  who,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, at  Hughes's  request,  took  up  the  bat- 
tle in  die  otate  upon  substantially  similar 
issues,  aroused  such  popular  resentment 
AaJt  the  Republicans  went  out  of  power 
in  New  York  and  remained  oat  for  years. 
In  husL  ih&y  are  by  no  means  altogether 
bad:  yet.  Pressed  on  by  a  popular  revo- 
lution, a  Tammany  Legislature  conferred 
the  doubtful  boon  of  an  irresponsible  sort 
of  direct  primary  control  upon  the  voters 
of  the  parties.  The  conservative  influences 
of  the  State  did  not  sufficiently  support 
the  Hughes  direct  primary  plan,  whi<m  in 
substance  was  &r  wiser  than  the  one 
finally  adopted,  as  it  provided  for  re- 
sponsible leadership  as  well  as  popular 
control  over  what  is  the  most  vital  and 
important  feature  of  government.  The 
Hughes  plan  provided  in  substance  for  a 
State  Convention  of  directly  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  furnish  a  responsible  unity 
and  responsible  suggestions  of  candidates 
to  the  party  voters,  who  themselves  then 
on  primary  day  passed  upon  the  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  upon  any  other  sugges- 
tions about  candidates  made  by  unor- 
ganized petitioning  groups. 

The  declining  vigor  of  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  last  ten  vears  is  accounted  for 
by  the  failure  of  the  conservative  inter- 
ests to  rise  to  the  level  of  wisdom  and 
vision  which  Roosevelt  and  Hughes 
offered  the  party,  and  which  the  nuing 
caste  within  the  party  incontinently 
spumed.  The  ruling  mind  behind  the 
Republican  organization  in  those  days 
had  real  strength  and  much  more  poten- 
tial capacity  for  statesmanship  thaii  has 
since  been  shown,  but  it  was  clouded  by 
personal  antipathies  and  rendered  inflex- 
ible by  hard  and  fast  individualistic  phi- 
losophy. The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the 


most  powerful  stream  of  tendency  within 
the  State  has  been  Democratic  in  the  last 
ten  years  rather  than  Republican.  And  it 
has  not  been  fortunate  for  the  State. 
There  has  been  a  curious  mixture  atgpod 
and  evil  in  political  progress^  ^pie  JDix 
and  Sulzer  administrations  were  depress- 
ing to  the  last  degree,  the  one  in  its  vapid 
weakness  and  the  other  in  its  demagogy 
and  hypocrisy.  Governor  Glynn. was  an 
able  and  resourceful  man  handicapped  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  sucoeeded 
Sulzer  in  high  office.  There  has  bemi  ad- 
vance during  these  years,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  fine  code  of  labor  legislation.  But  while 
l^ovemment  has  become  more  democratic, 
it  has  also  become  more  demagogic,  more 
emotionalized,  more  restricted  to  narrow- 
ing issues  and  a  narrower  leadership.  The 
whdie  situation  being  uncontrollea  by  re- 
sponsible political  intelligence,  the  onrush 
during  the  last  decade  m  the  labor  and 
woman  influences  into  party  politics  is  in 
danger  of  be^tting  a  political  tendency 
toward  "givmg  the  people  what  they 
want*'  at  the  moment,  whether  a  wise 
measure  of  deliberation  would  mark  it  as 
good  for  them  or  not. 

Returning  to  the  Senate  at  Albany 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  ten  years,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  some  of  Uie 
changes  which  the  decade  has  brought* 
Tammany  is  chastened,  and  I  think  im- 
proved in  its  relation  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  Whitman  administration,  with 
some  outstanding  virtues,  but  having  lost 
a  measure  of  public  confidence  as  it  sank 
to  its  setting,  is  replaced  in  the  Executive 
Chamber  by  the  best  type  of  tibe  mod^m 
Tammany  product  Tammany  seems  to 
have  sloughed  off  the  taste  for  contractor's 
graft  and  similar  political  garbage  which 
so  defiled  it  in  its  State  and  municipal 
reputation  only  a  few  years  ago.  If  yon 
ask  an  intelligent  Tammany  man  about 
it,  he  will  tell  you,  ^^  We  mean  to  keep  in 
power  by  ^ving  the  people  what  uiey 
want."  Givme^  the  people  what  they  aeem 
to  want  at  the  moment,  witliout  let  or 
hindrance,  without  examination  or  dis- 
crimination, may  easily  pass  into  the 
renunciation  of  intell^^t  lea^kship, 
without  which  democracy  cann4v  long 
survive. 

In  general  the  Senate  at  Albany,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Assembly,  is  made 
up  of  earnest  and  conscientioua  men,  but 
the  responsible  system  of  control  is  by  no 
means  as  stro^afitonce  was.  I  attribute 
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<C)  t;ai1crvood  &  Unitarwood 

A  HEROINE   OF  THE  WAR   RECEIVES  THE   HONORS   DUE  TO  A  MARTYR-THE  RElNTERBiENT  OP  EDITH  CA YELL'S 

BODY  IN  ENGLAND  ^^  ^ 

The  picture  abawa  the  clergy  leading  the  oort^  m  it  pnwwd  through  Erpingham  Gate  in  Norwich,  Miaa  CnTell*8  natire  town.  The  body  waa  liid  lo  reit  inTai 
Gatbednd  gmreynrd.  Many  thouaanda  of  peraona  paid  their  final  tribute  of  reTerenoe  to  the  maKyrad  nurae  aa  the  imMeaaioa  paaaed  tbrougb  London 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPLOSION  AT  THE   CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADT  OF 
VICTORY  Hf  PHILADELPHIA 

Bishop  McCort,  of  the  Catholic  Choroh,  says :  *'  I  think  these  are  simply  attacks 
on  organized  society  and  not  on  oar  ohorohes  in  pairticnlar  " 


lnl«iial}onkl  Film  SerTi..  ^ 
THE  HOME  OF  JUDGE  HATDEN,  IN  ROXBURT, 

BT  A   BOMB 


MASSACHUSETTS,  WRBCSSD 


Judge  Hayden  imposed  sentences  on  May  Day  rioters  in  Roxbnry,  and  hit 
home  seems  to  have  been  wrecked  in  rerenge 


(C)  Press  Illustratinif  Service  1 1  ,  r  t  ■  *  .n-  |-.  wl  n  o 

INSPECTOR  EGAN,  OFFICIAL  EXAMINER  OF  INFERNAL  MACHINES  ATIORNEY^ENERAL  A.  MTTCHELL  PALMSR 

Mr.  Egan  is  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles  of  the  Fire  Department  o'f  New  York  City.  In  this  capacity  he  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  house  was  dynamited, 

is  said  to  haye  examined  thousands  of  bombs  in  the  score  of  years  during  which  he  has  been  connected  with  the  is  seen  standing  at  a  window  of  Us  hciDS 
Departmept.  A  few  of  these  infernal  machines  are  seen  at  the  right  the  morning  after  the  explosioii 

THE   BOMB  EXPLOSIONS  OF  JUNE  3-SOME  OF  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  TWO  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  TRYING  TO  BRING 

ANARCHISTS  TO  JUSTICE  -        i  \i  \i\t£^ 
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(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN,  EX-MINISTER  TO  DENMARK,  AND  FREDERICK  VALE  RECEIVING  THE  ALUMNI  PRIZE  OF  COLUMBIA 

DR.  W.  H.  CARPENTER,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  UNIVERSITY  FROM  DEAN  HAWKES 


Dr.  IJgan  received  the  honprary  deg^ree  of  Doctor  of  Letten  at 
Colnmbia't  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  Commencement 


Colombia  gave  diplomas  to  1,925  students  at  this  Commencement.   Honorary  degrrees  vere  con- 
ferred upon  eight  men,  including  Dr.  Egan  (see  abore,  left).  General  Crowder,  and  Viscount  Ishii 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  GIRLS  REPRODUCING  SCENES  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
Tike  picture  shows  students  of  Mills  College,  California,  in  a  scene  of  **  Ariadne  of  Crete,"  in  which  Ariadne,  granddaughter  of  Helios,  sets  out  to  follow  her  lover, 

Theseus,  who  is  to  attempt  to  slay  the  Minotaur  ■         /^#^#^i  t^ 
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FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  EX-PRESIDENT   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Vanderlip,  whose  recent  addreeees  on  pnblio  finance  and  industrial  problems 

hare  attracted  wide  comment,  has  jnA  resigned  his  presidenoy  of  one  of  the 

most  important  hanks  in  the  oountiy.  See  editorial  comment 


(C)  Hairis  &  Ewing 

NATIONAL  THRIFT  DIRECTOR  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  BANKS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  Jdiet,  lU.,  whose  piotnre  appears  above,  wiU,  it  is 

annoonced,  distribute  fifteen  million  of  these  hand  gprenade  banks  to  children. 

These  transformed  implements  of  war  will  become  powerful  aids  to  peace 


|L*  >  Kcyuoac  PImjCo  Servic« 

DR.  KARL  RKNNER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  DELEGATION, 

ARRIVING  AT  ST.  GERMAINEN-LAYE 

Dr.  Renner  (at  the  right)  made  a  fsTocable  impression  oa  the  Peace  Conference, 

it  is  said,  by  his  conciliatory  attitude  at  St.  Germain,  in  contrast  to  the  sullen 

demeanor  of  the  German  peace  delegates  at  Versailles 


THE  PICKWICK  STAGE-COACH  DRIVING  ALONG  PICCADILLY 
IN  LONDON 

The  roemben  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  including  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Mis. 

Bardell,  and  others,  may  be  seen  on  the  coach  as  they  appeared  in  a  recent 

Dickens  celebration  in  London 
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it  in  i^art  to  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  wildcat  form  of  direct  primary,  and 
in  part  to  the  continuing  stupidity  and 
dunrt^dghtedness  of  the  outside  business 
and  property  groups  in  the  handling  of 
iheix  affairs  at  the  Capitol.  Other  lobby- 
ing groups  are  not  altogether  blameless, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  others  lack 
organized  capacity  to  deflect  le^lation 
from  its  normal  course.  Responsible  cen- 
tred being  absent,  the  pressure  of  active 
lobbying  seems  to  have  greatly  increased. 
In  the  rather  independent-minded  Senate 
it  brought  about  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  sessicm  a  considerable  measure  of 
irritation,  and  outbursts  of  indignation 
against  it  were  not  uncommon. 

I  recall  the  impotent  result  of  the 
attempt  to  pass  a  thoroughly  good  bill 
requiring  certain  feed  manufacturers  to 
prmt  on  the  outside  of  the  bag  the  in- 
ip^dieBts  of  the  feed  sold  to  farmers. 
This  powerful  feed  group  were  openly 
charged  with  having  mixed  oat  hulls  and 
the  sweepings  of  elevator  floors  with 
OMplasses  as  a  heavy  and  unnutritive  in- 
gredient And  I  recall  the  only  partially 
smothered  protests  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  having  the  bill  in  charge 
against  the  skillful  lobby  which  had  1^ 
fuddled  the  situation  to  the  benefit  of 
private  profit. 

The  fiasco  of  the  attempt  of  the  trac- 
tion group  to  achieve  increase  of  fares 
through  the  futile  maneuvers  surround- 
ing the  urging  of  the  Carson-Martin  Bill 
upon  the  Xegislature  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns. 

And  the  lobby  for  the  so-called  Water 
Compauy  Bill,  which  on  the  surface 
seemed  to  be  harmlessly  drawn  to  put 
the  water  corporations  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
was  roundly  denounced  in  open  Senate 
for  its  methods  of  pressure  and  also  for 
its  sinuous  ways.  ^'A  crafty  piece  of 
bill  drafting,"  said  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Umnmittee  of  the  Senate.  ^^  It 
does  not  look  ri|^ht  and  it  is  not  right. 
WlK)ever  was  guiding  this  bill  Uirou^h 
these  Igrislative  halls  intended  to  mis- 
lead. Tnere  is  something  bad  back  of 
thia  bill." 

Another  property  group  subtly  fought 
the  human  wel&re  measures,  like  the  Liv- 
in£p  Waee  BSXL  and  the  Health  Insurance 
But  anathe  Eight-hour  Bill  for  women, 
and  Mded  powerfully  in  accomplishing 
the  final  defeat  of  these  measures.  After 
the  bills  had  passed  the  Senate,  this 
property  group  fell  into  something  ap- 
proaching jpamc,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  before  ibe  measures  were  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Republican  conference 
in  the  Assembly — as  a  result  of  precon- 
certed organized  action,  foremen  and 
oflBcials  in  the  mills  and  factories  in 
strategic  parts  of  the  up-State  country 
were  sent  quickly  among  the  employees 
to  secure,  m  some  instances  apparently 
through  gross  misrepresentation  of  its 
actual  craracter,  many  thousands  of 
signatures  against  one  of  these  measures 
from  the  very  people  who  would  be 
most  wholesomely  benefited.  And  then 
by  further  preconcerted  action  the  peti- 


ticms  Were  shipped  en  masse  the  same 
afternoon  on  the  Empire  State  Express 
to  Albany  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  mflu- 
encing  the  minds  of  Republicans  in  the 
Assembly  I  This  same  property  group 
vigorously  opposed  in  subtle  ways  aUthese 
human  welfare  measures.  I  was  interested 
especially  in  the  health  insurance  measure, 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  body  of  workers  and  their 
dependents  generally  in  the  State,  and  I 
soon  began  to  receive  letters  like  Ihe 
following,  all  of  which  came  to  me  with- 
out the  dightest  personal  solicitation : 

Dear  Senator : 

Regarding  the    enclosed    newspaper     . 
slip  [telling  about  the  petitions],  I  wish 
to  state  the  f oUowing : 

As  an  employee  in  one  of  the  knitting 
mills,  I  felt  that  it  was  unfair  for  all  the 
workers  to  sign  these  petitions  when  they 
knew  practically  nothing  about  them. 

The  workers  almost  as  a  whole  did 
not  anderstand  this  bill.  ... 

These  petitions  came  from  the  office 
and  were  npt  put  out  by  the  factory 
Workers.  You  can  imagine  who  it  is 
that  is  anxious  not  to   have  the  bill 


If  the  workers  understood  the  benefits 
of  the  bill,  I  believe  they  would  have 
never  signed  the  petition.  While  I  do 
not  thoroughly  unaerstand  the  bill  my- 
self, from  what  I  know  of  the  bills  you 
usually  introduce,  I  believe  you  are  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  representing  the 
people.  I  felt  like  making  a  protest  to 
the  workers  about  signing  the  petition, 
but  it  mi^ht  cost  me  my  job,  and  I  am 
taking  a  chance  in  writinjs^  this  letter,  so 
if  you  want  to  know  anything  else  about 
the  matter  I  can  arrange  to  see  yon 
when  you  are  in  this  vicinity. 

Furthermore,  I  am  a  discharged 
soldier,  having  returned  recently  from 
France,  and  I  wish  to  uphold  the  democ- 
racy that  we  went  over  there  to  fight  for. 
Therefore  I  could  not  refrain  from 
writinfi^  you  on  this  matter,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
people.  Sincerely, 

P.  S.  If  you  can  send  me  a  complete 
copy  of  your  bill,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it.  Also  if  my  name  were  known 
in  connection  with  this  letter,  it  might 
cost  me  my  job. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  depict  the 
subtle  -and  powerful  organized  coercion 
of  working-class  opinion  than  this  inter- 
esting letter. 

As  indicating^  the  political  advantage 
which  is  taken  of  these  clever  ruses,  I 
quote  now  from  the  letter  of  a  high  Re- 
publican party  official,  which  in  substance 
was  sent  far  and  wide  through  the  State : 

I  regret  that  the  minimum  wage  and 
health  insurance  bills  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  Repub- 
hcan  Assemblymen.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  forward 
movement,  but  that  they  did  not  think 
these  particular  measures  were  de- 
manded by  the  working  people  at  this 
time.  They  were  strengthened  in  their 
position  by  a  test  vote  of  men  and 
women  mill  workers,  showing  13,200 
opposed  to  health  insurance,  and  112  in 
favor. 

All  very  clever — is  it  not  ? 


This  is  only  one  example  of  the  method 
of  astute  and  (M^^ized  opposition  made 
use  of  to  defeat  for  the  time  being  ade- 
quate consideration  of  these  measures.  It 
is  no  doubt  also  true  that  the  eager,  op- 
posing lobby  on  the  humanitarian  side, 
while  animated  by  a  far  more  unselfish 
spirit,  may  t<ra  certain  extent  bewilder 
and  distract  the  minds  of  members  in  a 
legislature  Who  are  anxious  in  the  main 
to  do  what  is  right  and  wise.  But  a  pow- 
erful *'*'  business  ^'  lobby,  especially  if  it 
has  at  all  a  privileged  entry  to  the  centers 
of  legislative  influence,  backed  by  skillful* 
organization  and  wealtib,  can  drive  a  colUsh ; 
and  toMX  through  a  legislative  body,  over- 
burdened and  distrau^t  in  trying  to  find  ^ 
¥dthin  a  hundred  days  of  kgidlative  life  ■ 
a  solution  to  many  intricate  problems. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  the  party  system 
itself  is  in  process  of  dismtegrati6n.  And 
Iherie  need  be  neither  corruption  nor  Ule- 
gality  nor  even  technical  impropriety 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  existing  rules 
about  lobbying. 

The  system  of  lobbying  in  legislative 
halls  in  America  ought  to  be  diarply 
si^rutinized  and  modSed.  lie  lobbyist 
ought  to  be  put  under  strict  rules^  ana  in 
the  event  of  a  clearly  substantial  and 
deliberate  misrepresentation  made  to  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  or  any  com- 
mittee, or  in  the  event  of  the  use  of 
deceptive  and  disingenuous  methods, 
should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  similar  to 
the  penalty  of  disbarment  which  a  lawyer 
suffers  when  he  misrepresents  facts  to  the 
court.  The  modem  lobbyist  holds  a  more 
intimate  relation  to  the  course  of  legis- 
lation and  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  it 
than. either  the  lawyer  or  the  judge.  The 
lobbyist  is  in  a  poeiticm  to  tamjper  effec- 
tively with  law  at  its  source.  This  particu- 
lar fraternity  have  so  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  past  that  their  profession  \a 
regarded  as  a  degradation  and  not  a  dis- 
tinction. This  is  altogether  sinister  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest.  In- 
stead of  a  lobbyist  being  a  person  to  be 
pointed  at  in  legislative  corridors  as  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  derision,  only 
honest  and  able  minds  from  business  and 
professional  circles  and  other  groups  of 
parties  in  interest  should  be  afiowed  to 
act  in  so  important  a  capacity. 

The  effect  of  the  present  lobbying  sys- 
tem upon  legislative  morale  is  debasing. 
I  heiu*d  several  excellent  men  in  boUi 
houses  express  themselves  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  as  eager  to  relinquish 
public  office  under  such  an  environment. 
And  the  reputation  of  parUamentaiy 
bodies  suffers  immeasurably  in  public 
esteem.  "  Do  you  know  how  we  at  home 
look  upon  the  activities  of  the  Legisla- 
ture this  winter  ?"  said  a  constituent  to 
me  when  I  got  back  to  my  district.  ^^  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  joke,  just  a  plain  joke." 
Well,  it  is  a  dangerous  joke,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  country  the  symp- 
toms appear.  A  bungling  attempt  at 
property  control  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
tenaency  merely  to  pander  to  great  groups 
of  voters  on  the  other  hand,  t(^ther  may 
easily  engender  the  spirit  of  £k>lshevism 
in  any  civilizatio|^  ^|n|fact,  these  are  tb' 
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two  elements  that  are  producing  Bolshe- 
vism throughout  the  world. 

Of  course  there  is  no  certain  panacea 
for  such  a  complicated  political  disorder. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disorder  is  confined  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  Similar  symptoms  appear 
about  other  State  capitols.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  voters  of  the  country  will 
give  up  the  substance  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  of  controlling  nomination 
to  important  public  office ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  unity  of  party  purpose  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  leadership  of  delibera- 
tion can  once  more  be  obtained  except 
by  combining  some  form  of  a  responsible 
State  convention  with  the  direct  primary, 
somewhat  as  Governor  Hughes  planned 
for  it  ten  years  ago  in  the  otate  of  New 
York. 

As  for  the  intricate  system  of  subtle 
pressure  known  as  modem  lobbying,  it 
ought  to  be  quietly  and  carefully  studied 
and  checked  by  the  legislatures  them- 
selves, not  by  spectacular  investigations 
and  smelling  committees  calculated  to 
produce  an  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
impression,  but  in  the  spirit  of  doing 
what  is  wisest  for  good  government  as 
well  as  for  the  various  parties  in  interest 
who  are  affected  by  pending  l^slation. 


These  parties  ought  to  be  given  every 
opportunity,  under  proper  safeguards,  to 
furnish  intelligent  and  accurate  informa- 
tion; but  the  whole  imfair  practice  of 
subtle,  powerful,  deceptive  pressure  ought 
to  be  made  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  party  legislative  caucus,  now  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  a  means  of  tying  in 
members  upon  a  proposal  which  of  their 
own  free  wills  they  would  not  adopt, 
should  give  way  to  the  party  conference 
in  which  a  genuine  meeting  of  minds,  if 
one  can  be  procured,  follows  upon  free 
discussion.  Any  other  sort  of  meeting  of 
minds  for  purposes  of  party  unity  is  not 
worth  having  from  tne  standpoint  of 
good  government  and  progress.  The  old 
mechanical  caucus  rule  is  a  form  of  nar- 
row Prussianism,  long  out  of  touch  with 
the  underlying  spirit  of  American  politics 
and  the  American  people. 

Increased  salaries  to  State  legislators 
would,  I  believe,  bring  favorable  results 
out  of  proportion  to  the  additional  cost. 
"  Only  chicken-feed !"  is  the  comment  of 
the  astute  Charles  F.  Murphy  upon  the 
stipend  of  the  Solons  in  the  State  Capitol. 
R^onably  well-paid  men  would  from 
every  point  of  view  become  better  public 
servants. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more  or  less 


of  a  coincidence  that  the  vast  growth  of 
public  expenditure  in  some  of  our  com- 
monwealths has  gone  on  side  by  side  with 
the  deterioration  in  the  system  of  political 
control.  Anyway,  it  is  becoming  rapidly 
clearer  to  the  relatively  wasteful  and 
improvident  American  people  that  a 
thoroughgoing  budget  system  for  the 
municipality  and  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  is  vital  to  a  better  governmental 
order.  This  realization  has  become  acute 
in  proportion  as  the  system  of  taxation 
has  become  dominantly  direct  rather  than 
indirect  It  must  be  just  as  true  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  enterprise  that  a  way  can 
be  found  to  check  die  vastly  increased 
governmental  expenditures  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  If  there  is  no  way,  then  the 
future  of  democracy  is  dark. 

I  have  attempted  to  draw  what  has 
been  in  the  main  an  impressionist  picture 
of  the  last  decade  of  our  politics  in  New 
York,  and  of  certain  existing  defects  in 
our  governmental  system,  not  with  the 
purpose  of  condemninp^  the  excellent  men 
with  whom  I  am  associated  and  for  who^ 
I  have  a  warm  regard,  but  because  I 
believe  that  in  a  better  legislative  en- 
vironment their  capacity  and  eamestsieffi 
would  have  opportunity  to  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  State* 


DOUGLAS  STEWART— HIGHLANDER 

BY   JEAN   CARTER   COCHRANE 

Not  lone  ago  a  friend  recounted  to  me  the  story  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  lonely  vigil.  It  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  I  had 
heard  during  the  war,  and  I  have  written  it  down  that  others  might  have  the  inspiration  of  it.  The  first  part  of  the  story  was  given  me  in 
bare  outline,  but  the  last  part  is  in  the  exact  words  of  my  friend. — The  Author. 


WE  Scotch  are  a  "dour  folk."  Our 
sorrows  and  our  joys  find  no  out- 
ward expression,  but  they  strike  deeper 
into  our  very  being  for  that  reason,  and 
we  look  with  envy  upon  those  who  are 
more  easily  moved  to  tears  or  laughter 
than  ourselves.  No  race  has  given  more 
freely  of  its  own  to  the  world  war  than 
the  ocotch,  and  the  imprinted  book  of 
their  heroisms,  their  self-sacrifice,  and 
their  tragedies  will  probably  never  be 
published;  but  what  reading  it  would 
make! 

My  own  part  in  this  crisis  has  been  a 
peculiar  one,  unimportant  and  with  no 
glory  attached,  and  yet  it  has  wrung  my 
soul.  My  husband  is  the  minister  of  a 
Scotch  community  in  a  manufacturing 
town  in  England,  and  it  has  been  our 
portion  to  work  among  these  people  and 
help  them  when  the  bad  news  came  of  a 
son  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  and  at 
times  even  to  brin^  word  of  his  death  to 
those  waiting  anxiously  in  their  homes. 
No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
character  that  has  been  revealed  on  such 
occasions,  when  some  reserved  man  or 
woman  has  broken  through  the  custom  of 
years  and  showed  the  love  that  was  burn- 
ing in  his  or  her  heart  for  those  who 
can  never  return. 

Lads  that  my  husband  has  christened 
and  who  were  the  hope  of  our  church  now 


lie  beneath  the  scarlet  poppies  on  Flan- 
ders fields.  Will  any  one  say  that  the 
minister's  heart  does  not  ache  too,  now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  almost  every 
family  has  a  vacant  seat  in  the  pew  where 
Charlie  or  Donald  used  to  be? 

How  I  wish  I  could  make  vivid  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Stewart  lived — although 
one  might  pass  it  every  dav  with  never  a 
glance,  it  was  so  exactly  like  the  other 
houses  in  the  same  row.  The  tiny  door- 
step and  the  little  bow  window  with  the 
geraniums  in  it  and  the  coarse  white  cur- 
tains told  no  story  of  particular  refine- 
ment or  culture,  but  if  one  was  interested 
in  details  one  might  notice  that  the  brass 
of  the  front  door-plate  and  the  knocker 
shone  like  gold,  and  that  no  finger-marks 
marred  the  woodwork.  Humble  it  would 
certainly  look  to  you  and  me,  but  it  was 
home  to  Douglas  and  his  mother.  They 
never  talked  to  any  one  of  their  a£Eection 
for  each  other,  although  sometimes  Mrs. 
Stewart  would  say  when  he  was  away, 
with  a  shamefaced  look  at  being  caught 
praising  him : 

"  Yes,  Douglas  is  a  good,  steady  lad  ;" 
and  then,  as  an  afterthought :  ^^  He 
should  be ;  he  had  a  good  father  and  he 
is  the  last  to  carry  on  the  race." 

We  were  absent  on  our  holiday  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and,  as  traveling  was 
stopped  for  troop  trains,  we  could  not  re- 


turn for  several  weeks.  Shortly  after  we 
were  settled  at  home  I  went  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Stewart,  for  I  felt  she  woidd  take 
the  war  hard  because  Douglas  was  her 
only  child  and  he  was  not  the  sort  of  lad 
to  remain  behind. 

The  knocker  was  as  bright  as  usual 
and  there  was  only  a  second^  delay  until 
Mrs.  Stewart  stood  in  front  of  me.  She 
led  me  into  the  tiny  parlor  in  which  she 
and  Douglas  had  taken  such  pleasure. 
To  many  people  the  room  might  have 
seemed  ordinary,  but  to  one  who  knew 
the  love  it  contained  it  was  beautiful  and 
homelike.  One  glance  at  the  mother's 
face  told  the  story. 

^^ Douglas  has  not  gone  already?^  I 
asked.  ^  An  only  son  who  supports  his 
mother  should  be  the  last  to  go. 

^^  He  could  do  nothing  else,"  she  an> 
sweredi  proudly,  as  though  she  was  slightly 
nettled  at  the  implied  criticism.  ^  1^ 
Stewarts  have  always  been  among  the 
first  to  offer  themselves  when  their  coun- 
.  try  was  in  danger  ;  I  would  not  have  him 
less  brave  than  his  fathers.  I  have  a 
little  money  laid  by  in  the  bank  against 
a  rainy  day  or  the  time  when  Douglas 
is  married,  and  I  will  take  that.  Could  I 
have  him  stay  behind  and  know  that  this 
money  was  waiting  to  be  used  ?" 

I  cheeked  the  words  that  rose  to  my 
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in  those  days  we  did  not  admit  to  each 
other  that  such  a  thing  oould  happen  to 
any  one  we  knew — ^the  fighting  wrald  be 
over  too  soon  for  that. 

She  seemed  to  see  tlie  tliought  in  my 
eyeSf  however,  and  a  shiver  went  through 
her,  but  she  changed  the  subject  by  tak- 
ing of  how  well  he  looked  in  his  uniform, 
and  how  the  training  was  developing  him 
physically. 

^  It  is  better  for  him  than  being  all 
day  over  iiie  weary  books  in  the  office — 
he  was  growing  round-shouldered;  the 
Stewarts  should  be  out  in  the  heather, 
not  stooping  over  accounts.  He  likes  it 
all  fine.  He  came  in  one  night,  two  days 
after  war  was  declared,  and  he  leaned 
over  and  kissed  me  ;  you  know,  we  do  not 
often  do  that,  so  I  understood  what  it 
meant."  She  put  a  hand  to  her  heart  as 
she  spoke,  as  thou|fh  a  sword  was  pierc- 
ing it  ^^The  regunent  is  called  out, 
mother,  and  I  have  to  go.  You  know  I 
have  to  go,  don't  you?' 

^  I  nolded,  for  I  was  so  surprised  I 
could  scarcely  speak,  but  at  length  I  held 
np  my  beaa  and  said,  ^Yes,  Douglas, 
you  could  do  nothing^  eke ;  you  will  have 
togor" 

^Wffl  he  leave  soon?"  I  asked;  for 
reports  of  the  Allied  retreat  through  Bel- 
gium had  been  received  that  morning 
and  I  knew  that  the  volunteer  regim^its 
were  being  rushed  to  the  front. 

"^  I  do  not  know  exactly.  He  spent  last 
evening  with  me,  and  something  in  his 
manner  told  me  we  would  not  have  an- 
other, but  he  was  reticent  about  their 
orders,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  telL  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  sweatheart  that 
he  would  like  to  say  eood-by  to,  but  he 
answered,  *  You  are  wie  onlv  sweetheart 
I  have  ever  bad,  mother.'  They  say  that 
at  this  time  it  is  the  mothers  the  boys 
ding  to  above  all  others,"  she  oontinuea, 
proudly. 

The  next  morning  when  I  was  in  town 

I  heard .  that  the Scottish  were  to 

march  through  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour. 
It  was  Douglas's  regiment,  so  I  took  up 
my  position  on  tlie  steps  of  the  City  Hall 
and  waited,  I  had  no  time  to  get  word  to 
his  noother,  but  I  supposed  she  had  been 
informed.  I  watched  the  people  collect, 
and  they  were  so  interesting  thati  had  no 
chance  to  grow  tired.  It  was  a  hopeful 
and  brave  crowd,  but  there  was  no  elation, 
for  word  had  just  been  spread  of  the  terri- 
hht  slaughter  that  was  going  on  across 
the  Channel,  and  we  b^^  to  realize  that 
the  lads  were,  many  of  i£em,  going  abroad 
to  die. 

^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  some 
distance  away,  my  eyes  were  attracted  to 
the  slk^ht  figure  of  a  woman,  decendv 
dressec^  who  seemed  alone  in  die  crowd. 
She  paid  no  heed  to  what  went  on  around 
her,  out  listened  intently  to  the  pipes 
that  were  coming  up  the  street  Suddenly 


it  came  over  me  that  it  was  Mrs.  Stewart, 
and  that  she  was  waiting  to  wave  good- 
by  to  Douglas.  The  band  came  nearer, 
and  then  the  gallant  lads  appeared,  and 
I  eagerly  watched  Mrs.  Stewart,  for  I 
knew  I  could*  tell  by  her  expression 
when  Douglas  arrived.  She  leaned 
forward  anxiously  to  be  sure  not  to  miss 
him,  clutching  a  handkerchief  in  her 
hand.  Suddenly  her  face  lifi;hted,  she 
drew  herself  proudly  to  her  full  height, 
and  the  bravest,  most  beautiful  smile  I 
have  ever  seen  illuminated  her  features 
like  a  glory.  Douglas  passed  so  near  that 
she  might  have  stroked  him  with  her 
hand,  and  an  answering  smile  touched 
his  lips,  though  he  comd  not  turn  Ids 
head;  but  his  figure  straigthened,  his  head 
went  higher,  his  step  grew  firmer,  his 
mother's  courage  had  added  to  his  own. 
But  when  the  regiment  had  passed  and 
there  were  no  more  lads  to  be  heartened 
I  shall  never  f oi^et  how  the  glory  died 
out  of  that  mother's  face  and  a  look 
of  unutterable  despair  and  grief  took 
its  place,  for  the  light  of  her  life  had 
gone  out  It  was  only  for  a  moment, 
tiien  she  recovered  herself  and  resumed 
her  expression  of  quiet  resignation.  I 
tried  to  hurry  to  her,  but  the  crowd  was 
too  great,  and  before  I  could  reach  the 
place  she  had  slipped  away  in  the  press. 

Three  years  draeged  their  slow  length 
heavily  away,  and  Douelas,  by  some 
miracle,  had  escaped.  He  had  been 
through  Ypres  and  every  engagement 
after,  and  almost  all  of  his  regiment  had 
been  wiped  out  Three  times  he  had  been 
home  on  furlough,  and  after  he  had  gone 
his  mother  told  us  proudly  of  the  medals 
he  had  won  and  what  his  officers  said  of 
him.  To  us  he  would  never  talk  of  him- 
self, but  his  last  words  as  he  left  would 
be  a  request  that  we  would  ^^have  an 
eye  to  mother." 

^^  Mother  "  certainly  needed  it,  for  the 
years  were  treating  her  hardly,  and  she 
was  aging  perceptibly.  Who  would  not 
grow  old  with  such  a  dread  at  her 
heart?  She  never  heard  the  postman's 
whistle  but  what  she  wondered,  "  Has  he 
brought  bad  news  to-day  ?"  And  in  the 
long  watches  of  the  wakeful  nights  she 
would  listen  to  the  moan  of  the  wind  and 
think  of  Douglas  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
water  of  the  trenches,  and  would  sit  up 
in  bed  to  do  one  more  row.  on  the  socks 
she  was  knittine  him,  for  her  laddie  must 
not  be  cold  for  lack  of  comforts  that  she 
could  make.  On  other  nights  she  would 
listen  to  some  lone  footsteps  on  the  street, 
and  wait  with  dread  untu  it  had  passed 
her  door,  for  might  it  not  be  some  one 
bringing  the  fateful  telegram  ? 

"  Mrs.  Stewart  is  wearying  for  Doug- 
las," my  husband  would  say  with  a  shake 
of  the  head.  "  Will  this  wicked  war  never 
end  ?"  And  he  would  start  on  his  rounds 
to  try  and  bring  courage  and  comfort  to 


hearts  where  courage  and  comfort  were 
burning  low. 

At  last,  a  year  ago  in  November,  the 
message  came.  It  was  short,  with  not  an 
extra  word  in  it — "  Douglas  Stewart  miss- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle." 

Of  course  we  hurried  at  once  to  his 
mother,  and  found  her  still  undaunted. 

"They  did  not  say  killed,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  will  not  give  him  up  until  I 
hear  definitely  that  he  is  gone,  for  there 
are  a  thousand  things  that  could  have 
happened.  I-  shall  keep  the  home  as 
thou|^h  he  might  return  at  any  moment." 

We  left  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
some  trace  of  Douglas.  My  husband  fairly 
haunted  the  offices  where  intelligence 
about  missing  men  was  gathered  and 
pulled  every  wire,  to  no  purpose.  Eleven 
months  of  waiting  passed  widiout  a  word, 
and  we  began  to  feel  that  no  news  would 
ever  come,  but  Douglas's  mother  would 
not  g^ve  up  hope. 

One  Sundav  in  the  following  October, 
one  month  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Stewart's 
place  in  church  was  vacant.  As  she  was 
as  regular  as  clockwork,  I  determined 
to  go  as  soon  as  possible  and  find  out 
the  reason  for  her  absence.  Her  son's 
parting  request  to  "keep  an  eye  on 
motiier  "  was  always  in  my  mind. 

Unfortunately,  the  next  day  was  so  full 
I  oould  not  manage  to  get  away,  and 
early  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Mrs.  Stewart 
herself  ciJled.  I  knew  the  instant  I 
looked  at  her  that  she  had  received  the 
tidings  she  had  dreaded  for  the  last  four 
years — Douglas  was  dead.  She  read  in 
my  expression  what  I  knew. 

Quite  calmlv  she  told  me  how  the  word 
had  reached  her  on  Friday,  and  that, 
though  she  had  tried  to  get  up  and  come 
to  church  on  Sunday,  she  had  found  her- 
self so  weak  that  she  had  decided  to  stay 
in  bed. 

"You  see,  I  bad  to  be  in  town  on 
Monday,  for  I  wrote  to  the  business 
office  where  my  boy  worked  about  what 
had  happened,  and  they  sent  a  very  kind 
note,  saying  ^e  flag  would  be  at  half- 
mast  for  him  on  Monday  afternoon." 

"Did  you  go?"  I  asked,  stupidly 
enough,  for  of  course  she  had  gone. 

"  X  es,  I  told  no  one,  but  just  slipped  in 
and  stood  at  the  comer,  and  tliere  was 
the  fli^  at  half-mast  while  all  the  other 
flags  were  mast-high.  As  I  stood  there  it 
just  seemed  the  last  thing  I  could  do  for 
my  boy,  and  it  was  aU  over  now.    A 

(gentleman  passing  by  saw  me  crying  and 
ooked  at  me  so  hard,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  say,  ^That  is  in  honor  of  my  only 
child,  the  last  of  his  race.' " 

It  was  hard  to  comfort  such  sorrow  as 
this,  and  yet  Mrs.  Stewart's  heroism  and 
the  courage  of  all  the  mothers  makes  one 
look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  future  of  the  world. 
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JfiMh  WMku  OoUIm  Study  of  Oumot  Hiitory  based  on  the  preoedtnf  munber  of  The  Outlook  will 
boprioted  for  the  benefit  of  oorrent  eveote  olewet,  debetiiig  dabe,  tenehen  of  hiatory  and  of  Bngiish,  lind 
the  like,  and  for  nee  in  the  home  and  by  toch  indiTidoal  readers  as  may  desire  si^gestions  in  the 
stady  of  enrrent  hiatacy.— Tkb  Bditobs. 


18  June 


[Thoee  who  are  xda%  the  weekly  ontUne  alumld 
not  attempt  to  oorer  the  whole  of  an  ootline  In  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  lor  one  lesson  seleoted 
<|iisstkini|  one  or  two  propositions  lor  disenssion,  and 
only  snob  words  as  are  Ibond  In  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribnte  seleoted  questions  among  different 
members  of  the  elaas  or  group  and  haTo  them 
report  theb  findings  to  all  when  assembled.  Hieo 
haTO  aU  disenss  tlM  <|uestions  together.] 


I — ^IiniERirATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:   Austria  Before  the  Judges; 
•  The  Austrian  Terms. 

Seferenee:  Page  223. 
Questums:  ^ 

1.  From  what  The  Outlook  saTS  on  this 
topic  select  the  most  significant  items  about 
Austria  and  the  Austrian  terms.  2.  Give 
with  reasons  jour  opinion  of  the  following 
comment :  ^  Austria  is  not  being  dismem- 
bered. She  has  always  been  dismembered. 
Tlie  peace  terms  merely  record  a  process 
already  completed."  3.  Supply  &cts  from 
Austrian  history  that  seem  to  justify  this 

Sktement:  ^Divisionyhatred,  distrust,  mis- 
derstmding — ^these  were  the  foundations 
of  the  Austrian  Empire."  4.  The  Peace 
Conference  has  not  pu  olished  the  indemnify 
and  military  clauses  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 
Tell  whaty  m  your  opinion^  some  of  these 
clauses  ^ould  contain.  Should  Austria  be 
made  to  pay  as  much  as  Germany?  Reasons. 
5.  Has  Austria  erer  rendered  important 
service  to  civilization?  Discuss.  6.  What 
do  yon  think  the  significance  of  the  omm- 
izadon  of  the  Rhine  Republic  is  ?  7.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  opposition 
of  France  to  the  union  of  Austria  and 
G^ermany  is  based  on  misapprehension. 
The  Outlook  evidently  disa^prees  with  this 
point  of  view.  Discuss  both  view-points  and 
then  tell  what  your  own  personal  opinion 
is.  Is  there  any  basis  at  aU  in  believing 
that  the  Germans  of  the  Rhineland  wiS 
bear  watching?  8.  A  good  interpretation 
of  the  forces  of  disruption  at  work  in 
Austria-Hungary  is  found  in  von  Schier- 
brand's  ^  Austna-Huiunury :  The  Polyglot 
Empire"  (Stokes).  Read  also  <« South- 
eastern Europe,"  by  V.  R.  Sovid  (Revell). 

B.  Topic:  The  Mexican  Revolutionists; 

A  Villain  Unhanged ;  The  Kaiser  and 

the  I  ift.^y 
Beferenee:  Pages 223,224;  225;  228. 
Questions: 

1.  Restate  iK^iat  The  Outlook  reports  on 
the  Mexican  revolutionists.  2.  Discuss 
whether  the  United  States  should  aid  any 
faction  in  Mexico.  3.  What,  in  your  opin- 
ion, do  the  long  years  of  lawlessness  in 
Mexico  teach?  4  One  writer  says  that 
^  Mexico  must  set  her  own  house  in  order." 
TeU  Mexico  how  to  solve  this  problem. 
5.  What  reasons  has  The  Outlook  for  call- 
ing Enver  Pasha  a  villain  and  for  advo- 
ca&i^  that  he  be  hanged?  6.  Describe 
Turkish  atrocities  among  the  Armenians, 
Syrians,  and  Greeks.  7.  Do  you  believe 
that  Turkey  should  be  entirely  forced  out 


of  Europe  ?  Reasons.  8.  Explain  the  posi- 
tion tak^i  by  The  Outlook  m  its  editorial 
on  ^  The  Kaiser  and  the  Law."  Give  your 
reasons  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  wit^ 
The  Outlook.  9.  Three  books  well  worth 
reading  are  ^Mexico  Under  Carranza," 
by  T.  E.  Gibbon  (Doubleday,  Page); 
« Mexico  To-Day  and  To-Morrow,^  by 
E.  D.  Trowbridf^  (Macmillan)  ; ''  Armenia 
a  Martyr  Nation,"  by  M.  C.  Gobrielian 
(ReveU). 

n — ^NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic :  Class  Warfare  by  Bomb. 
Reference:  Page  224. 
Questions: 

1.  Do  the  attempts  on  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain Americans  d^cribed  by  The  Outlook 
prove  that  there  is  here  in  America  an 
Anarchist  conspiracy  of  considerable  extent 
and  seriousness?  Reasons.  2.  In  view  of 
the  facts  and  indications  of  a  class  warfiure, 
name  at  least  five  things  which,  in  your 
opinion,  constitute  the  duty  of  public  au- 
thorities of  law  and  order.  3.*Name  and 
discuss  duties  of  the  common  citizens  as 
regards  the  activities  and  teachings  of 
these  assassins  and  their  supporters.  4.  Ex- 
plain why  the  teaching  that  the  way  to 
liber^  lies  through  class  war  is  an  insane 
dogma.  5.  Discuss  whether  State  and 
National  authorities  should  abolish  aU 
L  W.  W.  and  Bolshevik  organizations,  and 
deport  promptly  all  men  and  women  not 
American  citizens  whose  utterances  and 
acts  show  that  they  are  in  sympathjr  with 
such  organizations.  6.  Name  fifteen  idedb 
and  teachings  of  true  Americanism. 
7.  Books  on  the  teadiinn  of  American 
democracy  include  the  following :  <<  Amer- 
icanism: What  It  Is,"  by  D.  J.  HiU 
( Appletons) ;  ^  Bryce  on  American  Democ- 
racv,"  edited  by  M.  G.  Fulton  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  ^  American  Patriotism  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  edited  by  J.  M.  Galhany  (Mac- 
millan). 

m — PB0P0SITI0N8  FOB  DI80US8IOH 

(These  propositions  nie  suggested  diieotly  or  indi- 
metly  by  the  snbjeet^nntter  of  The  OnOook^bnt 
notdisonssedlnit.) 

1.  Economic  interests  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  human  interests.  2.  A  republi- 
can government  is  always  on  triaL 

IV — ^VOOABITLABT  BUILDme 

(AH  of  the  following  words  end  expressions  are 
loond  in  The  Outlook  for  June  U,  1919.  Both 
before  endefter  looking  them  up  in  the  diotioneiy 
or  elsewhere,  gife  their  meening  tnyonr  own  words. 
The  figuree  in  perentheses  refer  to  peges  on  whioh 
tfie  words  mny  be  found.) 

S Opprobrium,  'contempt,    bandit,    thug 
23)  ;    villain,  ^  scoundrel,  i^ony    (225)  ; 
e  a<»demic  mind,  ingredient  (Z2S)  ;  plot, 
consoiracy,  perpetrators,  outrage,  dogma 


A  booUot  twggettmg  wtHkotU  ifrntimQ  the  WotUy  (huUne  of  CwrmU  HtMtorp  wfU  he  sent  on  application 


with  you  everywhere 
— on  train,  boat,  beach 
or  porch. 

It  is  ready  to  write 
instantly,,  suiting  your 
convenience  as  to  time 
and  place. 

The  pen  illustrated 
is  a  Safety.  It  may  be 
carried  in  your  pocket, 
purse  or  bag  in  any 
position  without  the 
slightest  danger  of 
leaking. 

When  you  buy  your 
Waterman's  Ideal  Foun- 
tain Pen,  select  a  point 
that  suits  your  particular 
style  of  handwriting,  ex* 
actly,  then,  as  it  tarns  your 
thoughts  into  words  witl^ 
out  dip,  skip,  scratch  as 
blot,  you  win  discover  that 
handwriting  is  no  longer 
an  irksome  task,  but  a  real 
pleasure. 

Waterman'^  Ideal  Is  tba 
standard  by  which  the 
world  judges  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  a  fountain 
pen.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Tfaet  types— tesslsr,  Sslily 
MlSstf-Flilinf.  $250«li». 

SoU  by  Best  Deakis 

FMwonBaqmtl 

L.  B.  Waterman  Compsny 
191  Broadway,  New  Toik 
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A    RAY    OF     SUNSHINE     IN    A     DARK     PLACE 


THE  smartness  of  a  contemporary  product 
is  enhanced  and  dignified  by  a  tradition 


QV) 


such  as  surrounds 

%nesQ&ym(:&s)n 

[THB  CORRECT  ^WRITING  PAPER]         V^ 


for  the  standards  of  quality  set  for  its  mak- 
ing over  a  hundred  years  ago  are  observed 
today  as  sincerely.  It  is  distinguished  by 
an  authoritative  style  that  identifies  it  as 
the  writing  paper  of  fashionable  folk. 

All  good  stationery  departments  can  show  you  the  five  new, 
smart  envelope  shapes — Whitley,  Premier,  Intervale,  Geraldine 
and  Copley — any  one  of  which  you  may  select  with  confidence. 


Vmblt  tampUt  tent  pn  refuest/tr 
ttvtnty-jivt  ctntt 
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EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  COMPANY,  New  Tork,      Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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If  You  Brush  Teeth 

Brush  Them  Well 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Don't  Leave  the  Film 


Millions  of  people  who  brash  teeth  daily 
leave  a  tooth-destroying  film.  They  find  in 
time  that  teeth  discolor  and  decay.  Tartar 
forms  on  them,  perhaps  pyorrhea  starts. 
And  they  wonder  why. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  film — a  slimy,  cling- 
ing film.  You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays. 
There  the  tooth  brush  can't  remove  it,  and 
the  ordinary  dentifrice  cannot  dissolve  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  th^  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  "  bacterial  plaque,''  because 
millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus 


most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  that 
film. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought  a  way 
to  end  that  film.  The  tooth  brush  had  proved 
inadequate.  Tooth  troubles  constantly  in- 
creased. And  the  reason  clearly  lay  in  that 
film. 

A  new  discovery  has  now  solved  this 
greatest  of  tooth  problems.  That  film  can 
now  be  efficiently  combated.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  the  facts  by  scientific  tests. 
Leading  dentists  all  over  America  are  now 
urging  its  adoption. 

Now  this  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  to  let  all  people 
prove  it  quickly  we  are  offering  a  free  ten- 
day  test. 


See  the  Difference 


Ask  us  for  this  trial  tube,  then  see  for 
yourself  the  difference  between  old  methods 
and  the  new.   It  will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant 
of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous'  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it, 
then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  alone  is  inerL  It  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  method  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed  barred. 
But  now  a  harmless  activating  method  has 
been  found.  Five  governments  have  already 
granted  patents.  It  is  that  method,  used  in 
Pepsodent,  which  opens  up  this  new  teeth 
cleaning  era. 


Dentists  and  scientists  are  now  using  Pep- 
sodent— many  thousands  of  them.  At  least 
a  million  careful  people  have  adopted  it 
already.  It  is  time  that  you  knew  what  it 
means  to  you  and  what  it  means  to  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tul>e.  Use 
it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Watch  the  results  for  ten  days.  Read  the 
reasons  in  the  book  we  send.  Then  decide 
for  yourself  about  this  new  way  of  teeth 
cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Tht  New^Da^  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists  everjrwhere  and 
sold  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 

(188) 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE   PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  547.  1104  8.  'Wabash  Ave^  Chicago.  III. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name... 
Address. 


18  June 

BROWNING  AND  THE  KAISER 

In  considering  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  ex-Kaiser,  has  any  one  noted  the 
following  quotation?  Capoussachi  speaks 
of  Guido  in  Robert  Browning's  ^  Ring  and 
the  Book:" 

Not  death, — ^your  lights  will    teach  you 

clearer  I  .  .  . 
Let  us  go  away: — leave  Guido  all  alone 
Back  on  the  world  again  that  knows  him 

now! 
I  think  he  will  be  found  (indulge  so  far  I) 
Not  to  die  so  much  as  slide  out  of  life. 
Pushed  by  the  general   horror  and  the 

common  hate 
Low,  lower,^eft   o'  the  very  ledge  of 

things, 
I  seem  to  see  him  catch  convulsively 
One  by  one  at  all  honest  forms  of  life. 
At  reason,  order,  decency,  and  use — 
To  cramp  him  and  get  foothold  by  at  least ; 
And  still  they  disengage  them  frolh  his 

clutch.  .  .  . 
And  thus  I  see  him  slowly  and  surely  edged 
Off  all  the  table-land  whence  life  upspring^ 
Aspiring  to  be  immortality. 
As  the  snake,  hatched  on  hilltop  by  mis- 
chance 
Despite  his  wriggling,  slips,  slides,  slidders 

down 
Hillside — lies  low  and  prostrate  on  the 

smooth 
Level  of  the  outer  place,  lapsed  in  the  vale ; 
So  I  lose  Guido  in  the  loneliness. 
Silence  and  dusk,  till  at  the  doleful  end. 
At  the  horizontal  line,  creation's  verge. 
From  what  just  is  to  absolute  nothingness — 
Lo,  what  is  this  he  meets,  strains  onward 

still?  .  .  . 

out  of  the  ken  of  Grod 
Or  cave  of  man,  for  ever  and  ever  more !. 
Ella  M.  Johnston. 
CleTeUukd,  Ohio. 


THE   FRIENDS   OF   OUR 
NATIVE   LANDSCAPE 

BY   RAGNA  B.  ESKIL 

If  vou  are  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
invitea  by  the  Friends  of  Our  Native  Land- 
scape on  one  of  their  outing  trips,  go  by 
all  means,  for  tliey  will  let  you  enjoy  your- 
self and  nature  as  you  please.  If  you  ¥rant 
to  go  as  the  botanist  does,  with  your  eyes 
glued  to  the  ground  in  search  of  new  speci- 
mens, they  will  let  yon.  If  you  want  to 
carry  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  tfaey 
will  let  you.  If,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  sound  or  sight,  yon  listen  for  tlie 
note  of  a  certain  bird,  the^r  will  let  ^ou. 
Or  if  you  want  to  hike  for  miles  and  mOes, 
no  one  will  stop  you.  But  if  you  are  like 
the  most  of  the  Friends,  you  will  study 
only  those  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  and 
stones  that  have  a  story  to  them,  and,  for 
the  rest,  you  wiU  let  the  spaciousness  of  the 
sky  and  the  serene  stretches  of  woods  and 
hills  and  plainJs  and  lakes  work  their  maeic 
with  you,  and  erase  from  your  face  Uie 
lines  of  fret  and  worry  and  from  your 
souls  the  pettiness  engendered  by  living  too 
close  to  man-made  Uiings.  You  will  feel 
your  heart  clutch  at  Uie  wonder  of  a 
fringed  gentian's  heavenly  blue  against  a 
brown  backgrround  of  withered  brush,  the 
altar  stillness  of  a  protected  gully  with  the 
breeze  swaying  the  trees  at  the  top,  the 
joy  of  a  perfect  leaf,  the  lesson  of  the 
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High  Blood  Pressure 
or  Hardened  Arteries 


without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind/' 

—R.  L.  AlMaker,  M.D. 

Dr.  Alsaker  says :  "  Abnormal  blood  pressure  (high  or  low)  is  caused  by  ignoring 
certain  natural  laws  that  keep  us  in  health." 

Dr.  Alsaker  has  proved  this  fact  for  many  years  in  his  private  practice. 

In  **  Curing  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Arteries  **  the  Doctor  explains  in  non-techni- 
cal language  a  simple  and  pleasant  way  to  remove  the  cause  of  heart  troubles  and 
hardened  arteries — and  there  is  no  expense  attached  to  this  plan ! 

Those  who  foUow  "  The  Alsaker  Way "  always  get  relief ;  and  4  out  of  6  cases  are  made  safe  for  a  long  life.     No 
detention  from  business.   No  sanitariums.   No  drugs.   No  special  foods  to  buy  or  try. 

I  have  such  confidence  in  *'^  The  Alsaker  Way "  that  I  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  if  you  follow  the  doctor's 
instructions  for  30  days  and  are  not  delighted  with  your  wonderful  improvement.    You  are  to  be  the  judge. 

The  foci  that  I  am  permitted  to  advertise  in  The  Outlook  is  a  guarantee  that  I  will 
carry  out  my  part  of  this  agreement,  "The  Alsaker  Way"  is  advertised  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  bring  this  valuable  knowledge  to  public  attention. 


My  30  Day 
Approval  Offer 
and  Guarantee 


Can  the  Danger  from  Apoplexy  and 
High  Blood  Pressure  be  Lessened? 

Inquiry  No,  1835 

Lsst  we«k  I  had  two  severe  shocks.  One  of  ray 
friends  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  is  now  in  a 
rery  serious  condition  :  another  one  dropped  dead. 
Both  of  them  are  a  little  past  fiftv,  and  both  of 
them  have  suffered  from  hish  blood  pressure  for 
some  ^ime.  I  am  anxious  because  I  too  am  past 
fifty,  and  my  blood  pressure  runs  from  190  to  over 
200.  From  time  to  time  I  have  discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  and  pains  in  the  head. 

A  third  friend  tells  me  that  he  followed  your 
directions  and  recovered.  He  is  active  and  looks 
healthy,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  for  my  phy- 
\  they  are  good  ones — ^have  informed  me 


that  high  blood  pressure  can  not  be  reduced.  Please 

nt  to  linger 
F.  R.M. 


MlpressuL.  

write  me  frankly  by  return  mail.   1  want  to  li 
here  a  while  longer. 


Answer — hy  R.  L.  Alsaker^  M,D, 

The  condition  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  yfetj 
eororoon  among  men  past  the  age  of  forty-five.  This 
is  a  case  of  hardemng  of  the  arteries  (arterioederosiB) 
with  high  blood  pressure.  An  examination  neariy 
alwa^  shows  more  or  less  Bright^  s  disease,  and 
this  IS  generally  caused  by  the  excessive  pressure, 
which  forces  the  albumin  through  the  kidneys. 

The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the 
over-worked  condition  of  the  heart,  which  is  often 
aggravated  bv  gas  in  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 
Tne  pain  in  the  nead  isxaused  partljr  b^  the 
and  par!* 


be;  their  blood  pressure  may  not  return  to  the 
ideal  point ;  but  they  will  recover  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  have  neither  aches  nor  pains,  nor  ase 
they  in  any  further  danger  from  apoplexy  or  heart 
disease.  They  will  recover  so  completely  that  they 
can  live  to  be  old— far  older  than  toree  score  years 
and  ten — and  they  can  be  so  healthy  that  they  don^t 
feel  anything  wrong.  And  what  more  can  they  ask  ? 

Blood  Pressure  Can  be  Reduced 

from  20  to  30  PoinU 

in  One  Month 

In  most  of  these  cases  correct  treatment  will 
reduce  the  blood  pressure  from  twenty  to  thii^ 
points  the  first  month.  After  that  the  reduction  is 
slower. 

If  this  is  true,  why  don^t  most  doctors  and  many 
laymen  know  it  ?  Because  both  physieians  and  lay 
individuals  are  looking  for  cures  trom  pills,  pow* 
ders  and  potions,  aided  by  serums  and  operations. 
And  these  means  will  not  work  in  cases  of  hiirh 
blood  pressure. 

The  correct  way,  which  is  Nature^M  way,  is  so 
simple  and  reasonable  that  very  few  have  discovered 
it  to  date.  It  consists  qf  living  so  that  the  hardening 
process  stops  immediately,  and  then  the  blood  press- 
ure begins  to  decrease.  Usually  the  patient  is  out  of 
danger  in  a  few  weeks. 

So  if  you  would  overcome  high  blood  pressure 
and  soften  arteries  that  are  too  hiurd  you  will  have 
to  learn  how  to  use  vour  lungs  to  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  ;  bow  to  drink  the  right  kind  of  lionids 
so  as  to  aid  in  washing  the  impurities  out  of  the 


bodv ;  how  to  eat  the  best  of  foods  in  the  best  way, 
so  that  thefw  foods  will  build  health  instead  of  pro- 
ducing disease ;  and  how  to  give  the  body  good 
general  care  in  every  way. 

4  Out  of  5  Cases  Can  be 
Made  Safe 

There  are  exceptions  who  can  net  recover.  This 
is  because  they^  have  abused  themselves  so  long 
that  either  the  kidneys  have  fiuled  beyond  recovery, 
or  the  heart  valves  or  heart  walls  have  been  too 
much  injured,  or  the  walls  of  the  arteries  them- 
selves have  become  as  brittle  as  chalk  in  spots.  But 
the  vast  majority— at  least  four  out  of  five  on  the 
average — can  get  into  such  good  condition  that  they 
can  tnily  say  uiat  they  are  enjojring  good  health. 

I  have  had  patrons  who  were  continually  dizzv  ; 
who  had  surging  of  the  blood  to  the  head^  who 
had  dailv  headaches;  who  had  oppression  m  the 
region  of  the  heart  (precordial  pain) ;  who  were  so 
shoit  of  breath  that  they  could  not  walk  upstaire, 
nor  could  they  walk  as  much  as  a  block  without 
resting — yes,  individuals  with  as  bad  ffjrmptoms  as 
that  have  recovered  very  good  health  after  they 
had  been  told  by  competent  physicians  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  their  hardened  arteries  and  hi^h 
blood  pressure. 

Nature  performs  wondere  if  you  ^ve  her  a 
chance.  Permanent,  dependable  health  is  the  result 
of  correct  knowledge  put  into  practice.  Given  the 
light  source  of  knowledge,  the  average  man  or 
woman  can  learn  how  to  uve  in  health  in  a  very 
short  time. 


ive  pressure  of  the  blood.  « 
lations  of  waste  in  the  body. 


partly  by  accnmn- 


Nitro-glycerin  Useless 

Many  physicians  give  nitro-glycerin  to  lower 
the  ezeeasive  blood  pressure,  but  this  is  useless, 
for  though  the  pressure  is  temporarily  reduced,  it 
returns  again. 

The  condition  described  is  dangerous  because  if 
aUowed  to  continue  the  patient  wtU  usually  expire 
from' 'anopl^xy  tff  the  brain,  or  heart  failure ;  some- 
times 'death  comes  through  Bright* s  disease,  with  its 
accompanping  uremia. 

Is  the  condition  curable  f  It  is  in  the  majority  of 
caaes.  Neariy  everybody  believes  that  hardened 
arteries  with  hi^h  blood  pressure  is  a  fatal  afflic- 
tion. And  it  is,  if  it  is  treated  in  the  old  way  with 
drags  and  a  superabundance  of  food.  If  it  is  treated 
correctly,  that  is.  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  at  least  four  out  of  five  will  recover.  Their 
arteries  may  not  become  quite  as  soft  as  they  should 


How  to  Obtain  Itis  Vital  Knowledge  by  Retorn  Mail 


*Send   me   ^Cdkino  Durabbs  op 


Sigtt  yourname  and  address 

Of  I  ike  margin  of  this  ad  Hkabt  and  Abtkbow,^  Dr.  R.  L. 
verlisement  and  mail,  or  Alsaker's  complete  Course  of  Instruc- 
wrile  me  a  letter  like  this  :  tions  and  authoritative  advice  on  the 
— — ^-^-^^— ^— — —  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  Heart 
Disease,  Hardened  Arteries,  High  Blooa  Pressure,  and  Apoplexy,  for 
which  I  enclose  $2.10.*  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  results,  after  following 
instructions  for  30  days,  I  will  return'  the  Couiae  and  you  are  to  refund 
mv  money." 
Note.— Physicians  of  all  schools  have  endorsed  **  The  Alsaker  Way.'* 

Those  who  liTo  "The  Alsaker  Way"  lire  weU— ALWAYS. 

George  O.  Porter,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  writes : 
**  If  I  had  been  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  you  are  presenting  to  the 


R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 

Founder  and  Director 
TH£  ALSAKER  WAY 


Sublic,  seven  years  ago,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  simering  and  many 
ollars.   Measured  by  the  usual  charges  for  medical  advice,  an  Alsaker 
Health  Instruction  Book  is  worth  ^t^  to  8100.'' 


•  Sent  C.  O.  D.  oo  reqnert. 


1^ 


FRANK  E.  MORRISON  r^»""   "^-^ 


\  1I3S  BroMiwaj.  New  Yoric 
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C^ICO  paste  is  an  international  tri- 
^'^'^{imth  of  the  Carter  laboratories^* 
^  made  by  an  intricate  process  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  secrets  of  the 
trade.  There  is  no  other  paste  like  Cico  — 
that  sticks  so  well ;  that  is  always  ready  for 
use,  that  requires  no  water  well,  that  spreads 
so  thin  and  evenly — that  is  so  generally  well 
adapted  for  all  uses  in  both  office  and  home. 

The  Cico  desk  jar,  illustrated  above,  is 
worthy  of  its  calling.  The  brush  is  adjustable, 
reaching  every  corner  of  the  container.  The 
brush  guard  keeps  the  paste  oflF  the  fingers 
and  on  the  job,  and  serves  to  seal  the  jar 
when  the  screw  cap  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 
The  container  intensifies^  three  Cico  quali- 
ties—  economy,  convenience,  efficiency. 

Make  a  memorandum  to-day  to  try  Cico.  Sold 
by  all  stationers  in  the  5>4  oz.  size  illustrated  — 
also  in  jars  from  VA  oz.  (see  below)  to  quarts. 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Montreal 


m^^ 


2  Cico  Paaie 
Ink  Enter 
Realblacfc  Ii*k 
SCMUpiBff  iBks 

Drawini  laks 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

WritlBf  niii4  I  Carbon  Pnpen 

Gold  Ink  S  FooBOin  Pen  Ink 

CeaeM  ^^  l"k  (Carmine) 

Wkhe  Ink  4  indeUMe  Ink 

I  Writinr  and  Copyinc  Ink 


1'ypewriter  Ribbons 
Llqnid  Gloe 

VelVet  Showcard  Colore 
Great  Siickirt  Mndlate 
Violet.  Green  and  Blue  Inki 


ITie  Friends  qf  Our  Native  Landeeape  (Contimied) 

slender  alpine  flower's  sarvival  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  glory  of  a  massing  storm. 
Then  in  the  deepening  nightfall,  after 
the  jolly  meal  ahout  tlie  camp-fire,  you 
will  gather  amin  at  the  snot  selected  for 
the  Council  Kre — one  of  tiie  few  customs 
we  have  accented  from  the  Indian — and 
there  in  the  bi^  circle  about  the  blazing 
light  you  will  smg  the  songs  of  America 
that  will  make  you  love  America  more. 
Then  you  will  hear  a  little  talk  from  this 
and  that  person  on  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  America  to  save  this  and 
that  worthy  bit  of  primitive  landscape  for 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  And  after  a 
few  more  songs  vou  will  wend  your  way  in 
a  lonff  single  fife  back  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion that  mean  the  man-made  city,  and 
you  will  vow  to  yourself  tliat  the  greatest 

S'ft  you  can  bestow  upon  the  city-weary  is 
epossibility  of  a  day  such  as  tnis. 

llie  Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape 
spend  three  such  outing  trips  each  year — 
one  in  tlie  hawthorn  and  wild  crab-apple 
blossoming  days,  another  in  midsummer, 
andanotlier  when  the  autumn  colors  are  at 
their  best.  The  place  of  the  meetings 
varies  ;  the  only  condition  is  that  the  spot 
chosen  must  be  in  some  area  that  is  still 
^  primeval  America."  But,  since  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  in  Chicago  and 
tne  majority  of  the  members  are  from  the 
Middle  West,  it  has  so  happened  that  tlie 
meetings  have  all- been  held  in  the  BHnois- 
Indiana  territory.  Nevertheless  its  mem- 
bership covers  practically  eveiy  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  scope  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  Nation-wide.  Briefly,  the  reason  for 
its  being  is  to  instill  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  native  beauty  of  our  landscape  in 
every  person  whom  it  can  reach ;  to  get 
concerted  action  from  school-children  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  wild  flowers  and 
trees — ^the  plea  for  this  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  school  memorial  sent  out  by  the  society 
to  the  school  superintendents  in  the  large 
cities;  and  to  institute,  further,  and  en- 
courage every  project  that  has  for  its 
object  the  saving  of  representative  parts 
of  primitive  America  for  public  park 
reservation. 

To  this  end  the  Friends  are  nrraig  now 
the  creation  of  a  National  parK  out  of 
the  Dunes  of  Indiana ;  they  rejoice  at  the 
keeping  up  of  such  natural  ^rks  ms  are 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  JBoston,  and 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan ;  they  have  helped 
lay  out  the  plans  for  the  forest  preserves 
01  Illinois ;  Uiey  joined  the  protest  against 
the  pasturing  oi  sheep  in  the  preserves  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  last  winter 
they  started  another  activity— the  hokiiiii[ 
of  a  National  exhibit  of  paintings  and 
etchings  of  native  American  landscape,  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  exhibit 
proved  such  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  of 
America's  natural  scenery  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  American  artists'  deUneaaon  of 
it  that  the  society  is  invited  to  hold  this 
show  biennially,  and  undoubtedly  it  will 
become  a  visiting  exhibit  in  all  me  larger 
museums. 

The  society  has  been  in  existence  lor 
seven  years.  It  was  foundcidy  and  is  stiH 
presided  over,  by  Jena  Jenisen,  the  kuid- 
scape  architect,  who  perhaps  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  mdividual  to 
release  American  landscape  planning  from 
the  copy  ism  of  French  and  £ngliah  idesf 
and  to  awaken  America  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  her  naturad  topomiphy  and 
her  indigenous  t^ees  and  snrm>bOTr  saJ 
flower©igitized  by  V^XJOVlC 
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i^AMELS'  expert  blend 
^^  of  choice  Turkish  and 
choice  Domestic  tobaccos 
answers  every  cigarette  de- 
sire you  ever  had !  Camels 
give  such  universal  delight, 
such  unusual  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  you'll  call  them  a  cigarette  revelation! 

If  you'd  like  a  cigarette  that  does  not  leave  any  unpleasant 
cigaretty  aftertaste  or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor,  smoke 
Camels!  If  you  hunger  for  a  rich,  mellow-mild  cigarette 
that  has  all  that  desirable  cigarette  "body"^well,  you  get 
some  Camels  as  quickly  as  you  can! 


18  cents  a  package 

Camels  are  told  everywhere  in  sci- 
entifically sealed  packages  of  20 
cigarettes:  or  ten  packages  (200 
cigarettes)  in  a  glassine-paper' 
covered  carton.  We  strongly  reeont' 
mend  this  carton  for  the  home  or 
<tffioe  supply,  or  when  you  trarel. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

WINSTON^ALEM.  N.  C 


Camels'  expert  blend  makes  all  this  delightful 
quality  possible.  Your  personal  test  will  prove 
that  Camel  Cigarettes  are  the  only  cigarettes 
you  ever  smoked  that  just  seem  made  to  meet 
your  taste !  You  will  prefer  them  to  either  kind 
of  tobacco  smoked  straight ! 

Compare  Camels  for  quality  and  satisfaction 
with  any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price ! 
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"RESTGOOD" 
ROLL-A-BEB-TENT 


"A  GOOD  FLACB  TO  GAMP* 


SjOO  p,  m,     '  liEisTGCK)  D"  EtC^LI^ A  SEP  TENT  w  *th 

FtHdi^K  Ton  rist^  ATtlfTle^i  enisMHl  in  tUwt  *nd  WAier- 
pr«ilcoT«r.  »ad;  to  QojMelE. 


ROLLSk-Bttb-TI^ 


B«t«sHalel 

(nvL-rn  of  the 

giv*!  ouhloon. 


8t06  D.  IB.   MUElnf  progrBML    Bed  proper  an  ta 
SISr  &?t6l?aiie  jolvted  together  by  epeeMOly 


8il5 1».  I 


"Dead  to  the  Wor1d.< 


tbe  stoepeni  bcalDst  dlvtorbuioe  by  brtght 

Hcht  and  interocpts  the  dew;  the  moeaaltolwrsldee 
ellmiiiAte  inaeete  wid  «Uow  toll  plaj  to  tbe  braena; 
the  bed  Is  vle^eted  to  aTold  dampaeae  and  oontalns 
m.  niAtatai«M.nM>n#    *SE8TQOOD'*    SAnlterjr   Ouled 


Apertnree  eloeed  end  eeeorely  flMtened  m  protection 
eg^inet  rain,  wind  or  rtempnewi 

Write  for  Uteratvrv 

Th€  "RESTGOOD"  RoU-a-Bed  TmtU  forUmf 
ing,  camping  or  outdoor  altmping  at  hom€.  For 
Uteratan,  addr^n  Tho:  £.  Wilion  A  Co.  700- 
734  N.  Songainofi  St.,  Chicago 

Y\     r\    n 


rHOS.E.WlLSON&Co. 


v/'  \y 


BMlara   Beadqeartan 


CHICAGO 

2S   Waal  45lh  Sl»a<. 


Raw  Tark 


THE  NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelieTuip  that  the  adyanoe  of  bnaiiieflB  is  a  subject 
of  Tital  interest  and  iiuportanoe.  The  Outlook  will 
present  under  the  aboTe  heading  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  subjects  of  industrial  and  ooramerduJ 
interest.  The  departxnent  will  include  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  educational  value 
dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the  Nation. 
Comment  and  suggestions  are  invited. 

LUMBER  AS  AN  IMPORTANT 

FACTOR  IN  THE  SOUTH'S 

PROSPERITY 

BT  J.  E.  RHODES 

Secretary-Manager  Southern  Pine  Association, 

New  Orleans,  Txwiisiana 

OF  all  lumber  produced  annually  in  tlie 
United  States  approximately  twenty 
billion  feet,  or  more  than  half,  comes 
from  Southern  forests.  Over  250,000  per- 
sons in  12,000  establishments  are  actively 
engaged  daily  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
material,  tlie  yearlv  output  of  which  is 
valued  at  nearly  $400,000,000,  not  <  includ- 
ing naval  stores,  chemicals,  paper  manu- 
facture, and  other  by-product  utilizations 
which  have  in  themselves  developed  a 
commerce  of  gpreat  economic  importance 
to  this  section.  Indirectly,  a  population 
numbering  fully  3,000,000  persons  is  de- 
pendent on  the  South's  woods  operations 
for  a  livelihood;  in  fact,  lumbering  is 
second  only  to  agriculture  in  the  Souw  in 
the  number  of  persons  it  employs,  the 
capital  investment  represented  (about 
$350,000,000),  and  wealth  created. 

It  was  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  that  tlie  increasing  importance  to  the 
South  of  lumber  began  to  be  appreciated. 
While  naval  stores  production  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  industry  m  America^  lumbering 
proper  was  not  undertaken  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  South  until  well  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  forests  of  the  North 
began  to  become  depleted  and  the  need  for 
new  areas  of  standing  timber  caused  the 
capitalist  and  tbe  lumoerjack  to  turn  their 
thoughts  toward  the  magnificent  stands  of 
pine,  hardwood,  and  cypress  which  thickly 
covered  the  vast  undeveloped  territory 
extending  through  the  States  bordering 
the  Soum  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Sul^ 
sequent  rapid  development  of  the  industry, 
especially  during  the  last  four  decades,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  the  following  com- 
parative census  returns,  1850-1910,  the 
latest  year  for  which  Government  figures 
are  available,  for  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Geonna,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Texas: 


zenith  about  1910,  other  factors  involved  in 
the  above  compiUtion  have  increased  from 
twenty  per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent,  especially 
the  items  of  wages  paid  and  value  of 
product. 

In  some  of  these  States  practically  half 
the  population  is  directly  engaged  m  the 
production  of  forest  products.  Twenty 
billion  feet  of  lumber  is  more  than  the 
whole  United  States  furnished  in  1880,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  is  still  enough 
uncut  timber  in  the  South  to  last  twenty  to 
tliirty  years. 

The  outlook  for  the  lumber  industry  is, 
at  the  present  time,  particularly  bright. 
With  adequate  and  intelligent  extension  of 
credit  by  this  country  to  the  war-ridden 
people  of  Europe,  an  enormous  demand 
will  be  made  for  forest  products,  sufficient 
to  tax  the  capacities  of  tlie  mills  for  a  long 
period,  without  taking  into  consideration 
an  unprecedented  domestic  demand.  Tlie 
normal  annual  imports  of  lumber  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  based  upon  figrures  for  the 
year  1913,  are  21,240,986,000  feet,  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  2,700,575,000 
feet,  or  12.7  per  cent  ot  the  totaL  During 
the  last  four  years  exportation  of  lumber 
has  been  almost  entirely  cut  off  through 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  suspension 
of  building  everywhere. 

The  consequent  heavy  arrears  in  lumber 
imports  from  these  causes  will  have  to  be 
made  good,  besides  the  inestiiiiable  amounts 
required  to  rebuild  the  devastated  areas. 
The  export  trade  itself  will  prove  a  very 
sustaining  element  in  the  future  of  the 
lumber  industry. 

The  demand  for  lumber  for  domestic 
needs  will  be  no  less  pressing  than  that 
from  foreign  comitries.  According  to 
Brookmire,  reports  from  105  cities  of  the 
United  States  mdidtte  that  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  war  ta  Europe  in  1914  to  the 
time  our  country  engaged  in  it,  April,  1917, 
the  dammed-up  demand  for  domestic  con- 
struction amounted  to  $1,824,000,000,  and 
since  April,  1917,  to  $1,206,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  delayed  construction  in  these 
lOo  cities  since  August  1, 1914,  of  $3,030,- 
000,000.  Tliis  situation  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, upon  which  we  have  no  figures,  will 
serve  greatly  to  swell  results.  • 

In  fuldition  to  the  demands  to  take  care 
of  work  in  immediate  prospect,  the  lumber 
manufacturers  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
heavy  shipments  to  fill  depleted  stocks  of 
the  dealers.  Recent  fieures  show  that  pres- 
ent stocks  of  the  dealers  are  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  normal.  Also  the  stocks  now 
carried  by  the  mills  are  much  below  nor- 
mal. Figures  for  147  representative  South- 
em  pine  mills  show  that  stocks  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  approxirikately  forty-six  per 
cent  of  the  stocks  on  hand  January  1, 1915. 


THE    SOUTHERN    LUMBER    Iin>U8TRY 


No.  of 
BrtabliBh. 
Tear.  meats. 

1850 .1,441 

1860 2,147 

1870 2,678 

1880 3,138 

1890 3,312 

1900 7,090 

1910 10,103 


Capital 
InvMted. 

$4,883,213 
10,613,795 
9,739,846 
14,289,9W 
M,480,906 
129,169,W8 


No.  of 
W«ge- 
Eamera. 

6,605 
11,193 
15,285 
17,ftl8 
45,i:30 
76,:«)3 


310,706,281  2:^,283 


Wagea. 

$1,378,608 

3,017,924 

3,988,500 

3,578.372 

1.3,346,048 

22,773,205 

98,588,360 


Coatof 

Materiala 

Uaed. 

$2,446,178 

5,879,415 

9,267,577 

15,461,640 

32,105,861 

66,016.66.5 

Ta^es  Paid 

2,614,812 


VahMof 
Produel. 

$6,528,816 
15,172,835 
20,680,308. 
25,003,128 
61,.')29,169 
121,919,485 

273,286,200 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  impor- 
tant lumber-producing  States  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  addition 
of  which  would  contribute  materially  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  showing. 

While  the  number  of  lumbering  opera- 
tions apparently  reached    close  to    their 


I  am  convinced  that  the  South  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  prosperity,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  furnished  by  the  sustain- 
ing element  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
business  which  is  in  sight  for  tlie  lumber 
industry,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Hie 
productive  capacity  of  Southern  lumbering 
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Proaperity  {Continued) 
operations  is  enormous,  and  the  Gulf  States 
ot  America  have  the  best  and  most  readily 
available  supply  of  lumber  in  the  world, 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  domestic  nee<ls 
and  ship  almost  unlimited  quantities  abroad 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  South  may  reasonably  expect  the 
kniber  industry  to  contribute  materially  to 
its  increasing  wealth  and  growing  commer- 
cial greatness. 


A  SOLDIER'S  IMPRESSION 

A  soldier-student  who  went  through  the 
Aigonne  and  is  now  in  the  American 
School  Detail  at  the  University  of  !Mont- 
pellier  writes  of  a  visit  to  an  old  abbey 
not  far  from  there  in  a  wa^  tliat  seems 
interestingly  characteristic  of  the  effect  on 
oar  college  men  of  the  rather  intimate 
contact  with  the  rich  traditions  of  the 
Midi: 

My  Tint  was  to  the  Abbaye  de  Valmaflrne. 
Somehow  I  bad  a  rather  nnthinkiiisr  expectation 
oi  Boding  monks  at  prayer  or  preparing  for  the 
[Easter]  feast.  At  first  sight  the  abbey  appeared 
half  hidden  in  a  grove  of  great  wind  pines  and 
lilao  boshes  in  the  center  of  broad  fields  of  bad- 
ding  vineyards.  Theday  wasperfeotftheskyan 
iinbleniished  blue,  the  air  still,  the  son  at  high 
noon.  ETerything  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  Proren^  summer. 

I  rattled  a  wicket  or  two,  rapped  at  a  steble 
door  and  two  others.  There  was  no  response. 
The  buildings  appeared  as  they  might  have 
appeared  four  hundred  years  back,  bat  no  liv- 
ing sool  broke  the  spell  of  the  hot  noon.  At 
last  a  man  called  to  me  from  the  upper  story 
of  the  old  dormitories.  He  pointed  to  a  door 
mod  indicated  a  stairway  by  which  I  came  soon 
into  the  small  vaulted  room  where  he  and  his 
old  wife  were  having  dinner.  They  were  the 
caretakers.  They  invited  me  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them.  Afterward  the  old  man  took  down 
his  huge  keys  and  showed  me  willingly  and 
silently— a  great  virtue  in  a  guide — through 
every  comer  of  the  old  abbey. 

Two  views  among  all  the  climbing  in  towers 
and  galleries  ware  by  far  the  nuMt  memorable. 
There  was  the  cloister.  The  walls  had  ripened 
into  an  indescribable  pink,  a  tint  that  puts  all 
flesh  coloring  to  shame.  The  tracery  of  the  vault 
literally  melted  into  the  walls.  This  softening 
of  color  forbade  shadow,  or  subtilized  it  beyond 
recognition.  In  the  center  of  the  central  giuden 
was  a  fountain,  surrounded  by  columns  united 
with  a  friese  and  crowned  with  hollow  tracery, 
that  is,  with  the  ribs  only,  of  stone,  like  the 
pistils  of  a  flower  that  bend  together  at  their 
tips. 

It  is  not  neceasary,  I  think,  to  say  what  the 
spirit  of  this  deserted  cloister  was.  It  had  not 
been  deserted  by  its  spirit.  The  cloister  had 
gone  on  with  that  unconcern  for  time  and 
change  befitting  the  immortals,  ripening  and 
mellowing  itself  to  the  very  core  of  the  stone 
under  the  silent  impress  of  the  Provencal 
sun. 

Then  the  old  fellow  took  me  into  the  abbey 
itself.  There  were  twenty-one  chapels  in  the 
aisles  of  the  great  abbey.  The  LAdy-chapel  had 
been  left  bare.  In  each  of  the  others,  lying  in 
the  cool  sbadow,  was  an  immense  vat  of  the 
Marquises  wine.  No  penitential  procession  had 
yesterday  aolemniied  the  Crucifixion,  as  for 
hnndreds  of  years  had  been  the  unquestioning 
practice.  No  glad  crowd  of  peasants  and  priests 
would  celebrate  to-morrow  the  feast  of  the 
Resurrection.  Only  the  wine  in  great  vate  will 
be  three  days  older  and  stronger  and  better  to 
sell. 

On  one  pillar  of  the  north  transept  hung  a 
heavy  metal  bell,  discolored,  blue  and  green. 
1  tonohed  it  lightly  with  a  finger  nail,  and  the 
tone  which  it  sent  out,  pure  and  low,  into  the 
farthest  shadows  of  the  spadons  nave  sounded 
like  a  note  of  magic  to  conjure  up  in  beauty  all 
the  sadnesn  of  forgotten  virtue  and  frailty,  long 
buried,  and  a  world  outworn. 

B.  W.  W. 
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[WKyshoiild         _»-g 
your  wife  dowmfA 


Kor-Ker  V^l 


TREATMENT 


would  li«v«  mted  ih?  ptincture  iDiUntly  witKaut  (he  lEgKloi  IfW,  of  tit.  There  wo^y 

K»ife  been  no  dn^jr—Bo  cUftfcr— no  ^tiy  hard  woft— oa  wetkeniiu  o^ the  tive  Ouifw. 

For  ««v«n  rean  and  In  fort;  dtff ar«iqt  cimntH«<  thoyjundi  of  aaHoi***  b*Te 

bvtrn  cnjoyiiit  lK?  luKiirr  <]f  ndimjf  Ftee  f tom  the  \4rof fy  mikj  c^re  df  £mfKttir«^t  beome 

ihflr  t^m  wire  IC0R'RERI!Z£D.  tW  y^i  to  ni>nv  Kutcuti  ^  Uct  ihmt  KOR- 

KER  tihit&ltite/tr  Jetf/i  pun^ura  »nd  slops  *litw  te^k*  kcuu  toa  good  ta  be  true. 

KQR<K£R  u  4  rubber   pr«*QrT«iiiT«.    Pr^ierpet  your  tuba  And  ciHooi- 

KOR'KEK  is  not  a  tire  liJihi^otcupici  bul  btUc  jp^ec. 

KOR^KER  doubla  lile  ol  iniier  lubfi.    Tubei  c^a  be  icKADged  from  one  fAcmf  to 

^nthtfT.   KOR-KER  rcdiico  blowputt  lu  «  mfnknixm  by  kccpim  liict  *t  noriEtdi 

tndition,  wh^thr  «t  leaM  90%  of  tiie  iTouMea  ate  pktycdIjkI, 

R«iii.fteib*r  that  ICOH4C-ER  pfn**rp*»  rtihb*r. 

We  Mt*n6  b*tk  of  all  ibe  abave  ttattanrnto—tKi^  ore  facli  tKar  tain 

be  e*iilj'  HibflUmUarcd,   If  ya»  tLannai  tttiiWy  fiftd  tKe  KOR-KtlR 

ckiJef  in  yL'tir  lown,  wiite  yii  for  hm  naitke,  atid  convinciQig  litciaturc. 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO.,  124  Bridge  St,  Kew^k.  N.J. 


\^ 


The  most  impressive  of 
the  proEoutid  writings  of 
Eroanuet  Swedenbor^ 
the  reaowDed  theo^ 
logian,  philosopher^ 
and   scientist. 


Heaven  and  its  Wonders 
and  Hell 

This  632-page  hookt 
well  printed,  subsUn- 
tially  bounds  treating 
oi  the  life  after  death, 
sent  without  further 
cost  or  obligadoD  on 
receipt  of  5  cents. 

IVtih  for  c0mpUie  lUt  ot  puhlicationA 

The  Amerie&n  Sweden  bo  rg 
PriDtia;  and  Publishing  Society 

RoQm  77  K  3  W.  29tli  St.  N,  Y. 


SPARK    PLUGS 


Tliere  n  ft*  much 
m  good  if^ark  plug 
plug  ai  be*we«i 
a  good  motor  car 
and  a  poor  oii£« 
SootJeu  Spark 
Pluei  ate  tnka- 
ituatcd,  and 
have  big,  brai* 
jacket*.  They 
arc    hafid-made. 

Price  $1.50 


and  &  poor  ■  park 

Won't 
Crack 


:.njafflttiia^iOTS5g*e 
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Everyman^s  Oil 

Every  day,  every  msm  ha«  nmnj  naes  for  iJ-in-One  Oil  for  lubHe»tiog,  eleAning, 
poliahm^  or  preventing  nist. 

.  3-in'One  ia  rhe  original  anti-ftqiieak  oiL  Lubricates  perfectly  binges,  locks, 
ciockfl,  tooU,  ^ns,  Victrolas,  mv'm^  machines,  waahiDg  ismchin^  cr«am  BepRmt<Jr«. 
even'  light  meebaaian]  about  the  farm  t>r  home.  Cleanfl  and  polkbe&  all  luetals  iwid 
abstiluteiy  prevent*  nut  and  taniish. 

3 -in -One  Oil 

Aiitcriiti.  atop  apring-  aqaeaks  bv  Bqnirting  ^in-One  om  «dg«^  and  ettdM  of  the 
lea  Tea.  Oil  Ford  Conimiitators  and  all  ma^netiis  with  3-in4>tie,  Uw  alio  t4>  pohsh 
body;  dean  and  preserve  father  and  imitarioii  l«*tber  upholstery,  enrfcawi,  top. 
Put  ft  few  drop«  in  water  to  make  wind  ahicdd  sihiiie. 

F  R  E  E  —  A  ^^^^b  S«*Jd  ^y  liardw»f«^  dmg,  Rtw«ry t  hoti»f uraiahing 

IF  e  n  e  r  o  u  s  .^^l^^^^L  i^nd  Risneni  «U>ni«,    E^Jit  of  th«^  Hmiky  Mountain 

wuuril«vid  dk-         ^^^^^^^^^^^  BtAtfM,  I5e,  2fic  uid  SOc  in  bottle*  ,  tkim  m  Ilic 

^.T.'T^^^^^^B  Three- in -One  Oil  Co. 

165  " 


poflUl  card. 


AEG.    Broadway 
New  York 


i1^ 


/^ 


Maria 


Can  you  use  an  extra 
$10.00  a  week? 

If  you  can — and  who  can't  ? — The  Outlook  is  in  a 
position  to  oflFer  you  the  opportunity  of  earning 
this,  and  more,  in  your  spare  time  and  in  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  way.  The  work  consists 
simply  in  taking  subscriptions  in  the  homes  of  your 
community  where  The  Outlook  should  be  a  regular 
weekly  visitor.  You  can  give  as  much  or  as  little 
time  as  you  like;  and  your  profits  are  immediate 
and  generous.  The  more  time  you  give,  the  more 
you  will  make.  Write  to-day,  asking  for  details 
about  The  Outlook's  Money-Making  Plan.  Address: 

Representatives'  Division,  Department  A 

The  Outlook 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Gty 
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THE    NEW   BOOKS 

This  department  will  include  descriptiTe  notes,  with 
or  without  brief  comments,  about  books  reoeiTed 
by  The  Outlook.  Many  of  the  important  books  will 
haye  more  extended  and  critioal  treatment  later 

FICTION  • 

Blue-Orafls    and    Broadway. 

Thompson  Dayiess.  The  Centu 
New  York. 

A  Kentucky  girl  comes  to  New  York, 
becomes  a  writer  of  plays  and  sees  tlie 
theatrical  world  in  its  joyous  and  daneerous 
aspects.  The  little  romance  is  anunated 
and  amusing. 

liUOky  Mill  (The).  ByloanSlaviei.  Translated 
from  the  Koumanian  by  A.  Miroea  l^perle. 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Oransee  and  Liemons.  By  Mary  C.  E. 
Wemyss.  Houg^kton  Mifflin  Company,  Now 
York. 

Yellow  Lord  (The).  By  Will  LeTington  Com- 
fort. The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York. 

A  tale  of  an  apparently  lan^orous  mid- 
Pacific  island  in  which  a  miniature  war  • 
arises  out  of  the  ill  treatment  by  a  greedy 
tea-growing  company  of  its  native  work- 
ers, who  are  deliberately  made  slaves  to 
opium,  and    so   become    mere    industrial^ 
slaves  also.  Plot  and  incident  are  strangi^'  | 
and  exciting. 

E88ATB  AND  CRITICISM 
Bonssean    and    Bomantioism.    By    Irringr 
Babbitt.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

A  close  literary  and  philosophical  study 
of  romanticism  in  literature,  not  merely 
as  it  affected  the  French  writers  from 
Rousseau  down,  but  as  it  afforded  a  new 
direction  to  imaginative  writing  in  all 
modem  beUes-lettres, 

HI8T0RT,  POUTICAL  KCONOMT,  AND  P0UTIC8 

American  Indian  as  Partioipant  in  the 

Civil  War  (The).  By  Annie  Heloise  Abel, 

Ph.D.   (The  Slaveholding  Indians  Series,  VoL 

n.)  The  Arthur  H.  CUrk  Company,  aerelaiid. 

The  part  taken  bv  the  Indians  in  our 
Civil  War,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  con- 
flict, is  here  set  forth  in  great  detaiL  It 
forms  an  interesting  and  nitherto  almost 
entirely  neglected  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  war. 
Ck>n8cHentious  Obdeotor  (The).    By  Walter 

Guest  KeUoKg'    Intxoduotioii  by  Newton   D. 

Baker.    Boni  &  Liveright,  New  i  ork. 
Fighting  the  Spoilsmen.  By  William  Dudley 

Fonlke,  LL.D.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sou,  New 

York. 
No  Student  of  current-day  politics  should 
be  without  this  book.  It  aescribes  Uie 
progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform  from  the 
earfy  efforts  for  reform  to  tlie  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  In  so  doing  it  analyzes 
the  Civil  Service  records  of  Presidents 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley,  RoMe- 
velt,  Taft,  and  Wilson.  Of  tnese  men 
the  author  declares  that  ^Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  more  consistent  and  energetic  than  any 
other  President  in  advancing  the  reform." 
Mr.  Foulke  finds  Mr.  Wilson's  first  term 
^  mainly  reactionary  "  in  this  r^^ard,  but 
notes  tfaiat  his  second  term  has  been  marked 
by  at  least  one  important  Civil  Service  re- 
form event,  namely,  the  institution  of  com- 
petitive examinations  for  the  position  of 
postmaster  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class. 

French  Blood  in  An^rica  (Tlie).  fiy  Losisa 
J.'Posdick.  Ilhtstnited.  Bjohaid  Q.  Ba^er, 
Boston.  ^ 

In  reading  this  volume  one  is  astonished 
at  th^  nuinber  of  prominent  Americans 
who  have  a  sti-ain  ot  Huguenot  blood.  The 
list  includes  three  Presidents — ^Tyler,  Gar- 
field, and  Roosevelt ;  Paul  Revere,  Alex- 
ander .  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, Henry  D.  Thorean,  John  6.  Whit- 
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Wei61i  wh^t 
yoa  ShOUl' 


M  Uilii.  ImM  tf/i.  tl  Minteiii^l 
trttt}  vi«Hi  ApkUh.  rT^fl|#f<  ,'  Hku^ 
«B  i,t|r»rttm  /Iflw'T.  V*m  CAN  — 
Aa  wJtT  u  wiuruB.  Let  ma  ci^ 
plaia  lipiv  i^,CM,X>  r^Qiwd;  wgnuoi 
Iht«  «]£}»«  tlib ;  how  ism»  nui  do 
it,  ilcniile,  «iir««  «(f«ctlT«  AlUu 
jnooi  own   room — in  %■  surprttibii^y 

Be  Well 

Wlttiatit  IirttK:» 

i  IniW  ^oiuf  %iUUty  ta  tliat  *ft 
Mil*  #  phjilctiii  nJiiiifiiiU  v«  r*- 
ttwed  er  HMtun'*  iDtttkoiJi -<  no 
dTiiiJi  V^  ta*dk:Uusft-  I  fttimictheii. 
TfHif  lHtn«|ie*ch  i^uii  Itow  ki  vIaimJ. 
»  walk  AM  btwUiij  t«Hi*^tlj     1 
mMwoiI  t«  ]r«a.Tm  ■«  tJiii  work- 
iMHiiiF  phynlhi-iiuii  eiMlorw  mt^. 
My  bdokti-t  tt^Sliii^  how  to  BUiid 
wd  mill  r.»rr«cti¥><t«^    ^'»»  t 
u»&f  t  k  Ui  yon  NOW  ?   If  kt*F  5^mi 
4«!*^T«  mr  MrrksB  yoti  wlill  fiiHt  tlir 
HWI  iiKwt  neumoUM,   Write  ine, 
Bl>»fiiiiiB   CocroA 

Jifi//  Cs€r«/t  is  uati^uai/yrtrai^itiMtif  mt  an  authority  vu  tondi- 
ti»ni$ig  wotntM  as  trmmng  camfs  ftatu  conditiotud  our  nun. 


The  New  Books  (Caniimued) 
tier,  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard. The  book  tells  of  all  these  and  many 
others  in  somewhat  diseursive  style,  with 
many  entertaining  anecdotes.  As  a  history 
of  Huguenot  influence  in  this  country  it 
aims  at  being  comprehensive. 

Kino*8  Higtorical  Memoir  of  Pimeria 
Alta.  1683-1711.  By  Herbert  Eugene 
Bolton,  Ph.D.  Vols.  I  and  II.  (Spun  in  the 
West  Series-Vols.  Ill  and  IV.)  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Company,  Clevebmd. 

Father  Kino  was  one  of  the  great  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  early  American  history. 
He  was  notable  as  a  man  of  action,  an 
intrepid  and  indefatigable  explorer,  as  weU 
as  an  eyangelist.  This  carefuUv  edited 
work  shows  that  he  excelled  also  as  a 
historian.  His  memoirs,  hei*e  translated, 
furnish  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the 
beginnings  of  the  Southwest. 

WAR  BOOKS 
liast  Million  (The).    By  Ian  Hay.    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company*  Boston. 

Major  Beith,  British  officer  and  author 
of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand  "  and 
other  virile  and  vivacious  books  about  the 
war,  nere  writes  about  ^'that  bom  fighter 
and  modem  qmsader,  the  American 
doughboy."  He  evidently  has  known  our 
soldiers  well,  and  he  presents  them  as  they 
are,  with  coi'dial  friendliness. 

National  Governments  and  the  World 
War.  By  Frederic  A.  Ogg  and  Charles  A. 
Beard.  The  Macmillan  Cmapany,  New  York. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  democracy, 
and  its  chief  exponents  have  latterly  insti- 
tuted notable  changes  in  governmental 
organization  and  procedure.  Our' own  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  in  the  Draft  Act, 
the  War  Insurance  system,  ip  its  Liberty 
Loans  and  tax  laws,  m  the  control  of  food, 
fuel,  railway  transpoitation,  sliip-building, 
express,  telegraphs  aad  telephones,  in  its 
Espionage  Law,  and  in  the  many  Federal 
agencies  for  war  administration,  nas  regis- 
tere<l  a  high  mark  in  tlie  subjection  of  cap- 
ital atid  labor,  land  and  natoral  resources, 
to  Governmental  authority.  We  realize 
that  even  in  peace  time  supervision  of  rail- 
ways and  of  labor  conditions  cannot  be  left 
as  much  as  before  to  the  free  course  of 
private  initiative.  Thus  the  war  has  shown 
tliat  a  genuine  democracy  is  quite  com- 
patible with  a  centralized  government,  and 
we  now  see  that  many  powers  evoked  by 
war  may  also  be  exercised  to  the  public 
good  in  the  enterprises  of  peace. 

World  War  and  Ijeadership  in  a  I>emoo- 
racy  (The).  By  Richard  T;_Klv.  Ph.D., 
,  ,     ^    «,.     ^...      .   w .,  » Macn 


LL.b.  The  Citizen^s  Library.  The 
Company,  New  York. 

The  author  draws  from  his  personal 
experiences  in  Germany  to  sliow  wliat 
leadership  in  an  autocracy  lias  meant 
and  how  valuable  expert  leadership  has 
been  to  the  German  Empire.  He  also 
shows  us  what  leadership  m  a  democracy 
means  and  how  such  leadership  necessarily 
differs  from  that  in  an  autocracy.  He  thus 
outlines  the  essential  differences  between 
Prassian  and  American  ideals.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  we  are  glad  to  note.  Dr. 
Ely  does  not  fail  to  suggest  improvements 
in  our  own  form  of  government,  especially 
as  regards  National  defense.  He  is  anx- 
ious that  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
universal  military  service,  which  has  proved 
its  worth  in  Switzerland,  where  it  has 
existed  for  generations.  He  points  out 
that  such  service,  as  a  part  of  the  educa^ 
tion  of  all  the  people,  does  not  mean  mili- 
tarism ;  tliat,  on  tne  oilier  hand,  such  ser- 
vice strengthens  a  nation  not  only  in 
defense,  but  also  in  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic activities  and  as  an  agency  of  true 
progress 
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If  you  want  extra  money 

you  can  earn  $1.00  an  hour  or  more  in  your 
spare  time  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Outlook. 
And  you  can  earn  as  much  more  as  your  time 
allows.  There  will  be  thousands  of  new  subscrip- 
tions taken  in  the  months  ahead  and  more  than 
100,000  Outlook  subscriptions  are  expiring.  The  work 
is  pleasant,  and  our  plan  enables  you  to  build  up  a 
steady,  permanent  income,  year  after  year.  Write  today 
.  for  details  of  The  Outlook's  Co-operative  Profit  Plan, 
addressing  Representatives'  Division,  Department  A, 

The  Oudook 

381  Fourth  Avatue,  New  York  City 


18  June 

BY  THE  WAY 

Palisades  Inter-State  Park,  at  Bear 
Mountain,  New  York,  is  operated  b^  a 
park  commission,  an  unpaia  body,  which 
carries  on  the  enterprises  of  tlie  park  with- 
out the  aid  of  commercial  concessionaires. 
It  operates  lunch  stands  and  restaurants, 
provides  omnibuses  for  visitors  at  cost 
rates,  offers  facilities  for  camping,  and  has 
a  system  of  free  rowboats  by  which  any 
one  who  deposits  twenty-five  cents  can 
have  the  use  of  a  boat  for  half  an  hour's 
row  on  tlie  Hudson,  with  his  money  back 
at  the  end  of  his  trip. 

The  doughnut  which  opened  the  Salva- 
tion Army  drive  in  New  York  City  was 
cooked  on  an  improvised  stove  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building  by  Com- 
mander Evangeline  Booth.  It  was  sold 
at  auction,  while  still  too  hot  to  eat,  for 
$5,000.  This  is  probablv  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  an  edible  aainty.  During  tlie 
Civil  War  a  fifty-pound  bag  of  flour  was 
sold  in  a  similar  way  for  the  Sanitary 
Commission  for  $150,000,  or  at  tlie  rate 
of  $3,000  a  pound. 

What  city  has  the  best  claim  for  fhe 
famous  bronze  horses  that  were  taken 
down  from  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  during 
the  war,  to  save  them  from  destruction  ^ 
Venice  has  had  them  for  seven  centuries, 
but  before  that  Constantinople  claimed 
them,  and  Athens,  and  Rome  in  the  last 
days  of  the  £mpire.  Now  Rome  lias  them 
again — they  were  sent  to  her  for  safe-keep- 
ing— and  she  doesn't  want  to  give  them 
up.  Napoleon  also  coveted  these  splendid 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  for  a  while 
they  g^raced  one  of  his  triumphal  arches  in 
Paris. 

People  who  like  to  do  unusual  "  stunts  " 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  are  now  find- 
ing the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  an 
airplane  much  to  their  taste.  An  event  of 
this  kind  recently  took  place  in  Texas  in 
which,  a  despatch  states,  a  giant  Handley- 
Page  bombing  plane  carried  up  a  wedding 
party  of  twelve  persons,  including  both  a 
plane  pilot  and  a  '^  sky  pilot"  Tlie  latter 
pronounced  the  happy  couple  man  and 
wife  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  From 
these  heights  of  bliss,  the  despatch  adds, 
the  party  descended  safely  to  earth. 

Mrs.  Samantha  Stanton  Nellis,  of  Na- 
ples, New  York,  has  the  distinction,  so  a 
newspaper  paragraph  says,  of  being  the 
oldest  living  member  of  tlie  Methodist 
Church.  She  was  bom  on  June  1,  1810, 
and  her  one  hundred  and  ninth  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  special  services  by 
the  Methodists  of  Ontario  County.  Her 
life  has- spanned  the  century  of  missionary 
effort  which  is  now  being  signalized  by  the 
Methodist  denomination. 

The  "Conning  Tower"  credits  this 
apology  to  the  Deep  River  (Conn.)  "New 
Lra  :**  "  In  this  column  last  week  the  type 
made  it  read  that  J.  Feinstein  has  just 
received .  a  new  line  of  narrow  skirts.  It 
should  have  read  Arrow  shirts.  This  cor- 
rection is  gladly  made." 

And  tliis  lapstia  is  credited  to  the  "  Sci- 
entific Monthly,"  the  inference  being  that 
the  dread  epidemic  has  attacked  eveii  the 

Srinting-press  :  "  The  author  of  this  article, 
istinguished  for  his  explorations  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  died  from  influenza  while  it 
was  passing  through  the  press." 

"  The  biggest  saloon  in  the  world,"  said 
a  recent  despatch  to  the  New  York  "Sun," 
"  which  is  located  at  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  will 
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dose  its  doors  Monday  night,  May  26.  It 
employs  seyenty-seven  bartenders  and 
clerks.  For  the  past  four  years  it  has  sold 
an  average  of  twenty  thousand  drinks  a 
day."  Tne  eminence  of  Bridgeport  in 
this  resnect  would  thus  seem  to  exceed 
that  of  Mexicali,  just  across  the  border  in 
Lower  Califomia,  which  for  several  years 
claimed  to  have  ''  the  longest  bar  in  the 
world."  But  why  is  Bridgeport  thus  dis- 
tinguished? 

John  McCormack  can  tell  stories  as  well 
as  sing)  it  seems.  Here  is  one  of  his  after- 
dinner  anecdotes  :  '^  Two  Irishmen  were 
at  work  when  the  whir  of  an  airplane  was 
heard.  One  of  the  men  stopped  work  and 
gazed  up  at  the  machine.  Then  he  said : 
^'  Oi*d  not  loike  to  be  up  there  in  that  thin^, 
now."  Said  the  other,  also  gazing :  "  Weu, 
oi*d  not  loike  to  be  up  there  mesilf  with- 
out it." 

A  quick-witted   Salvation    Army  man 

fathered  in  a  tidy  sum  in  New  Tork  City 
nring  the  **  drive  **  for  thirteen  mUlions. 
He  asked  two  Salvation  Army  lassies  to 
stand  beside  him  on  the  platfoi-m  and 
said:  ''Soldiers  have  been  decorated  in 
various  ways,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to 
decorate  these  mis."  Thereupon,  taking 
two  one-dollar  oilb  from  his  pocket,,  he 
pinned  one  upon  each  of  his  fellow- workers. 
The  crowd  proceeded  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  m  a  few  minutes  both  girls 
were  covered  with  g^reenbacks  from  head 
to  foot  When  their  decorations  were  re- 
moved they  totaled  $287. 

The  ''  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association "  prints  this  skit  under  the 
head  of  ^  Busmess  as  Usual :"  ''  Peevish 
customer  (to  druggist) — 'You  jB^ve  me 
prussic  acid  by  mistake  for  qumine  this 
morning.'  Druggist — 'Is  that  so?  Then 
you  owe  me  £fty  cents  more.' " 

A  story  told  of  the  late  Bishop  Greer 
illustrates  his  unassuming  character.  On 
an  occasion  when  he  was  to  confirm  a 
class,  g^es  the  story,  a  carrif^e  was  sent 
for  him  in  charge  of  an  English  coachman 
who  had  been  imported  by  a  wealthy 
American.  Bishop  Greer  walked  unaccom- 
panied and  in  non-clerical  dress  from  his 
tront  door  to  the  carriage  and  entered  it — 
but  the  driver  did  not  move  his  horses. 
After  waiting  for  a  moment  the  Bishop 
asked  the  man  why  he  did  not  drive  on. 
"  I'm  waiting  for  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New 
York,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  I'm  it   Drive  on." 

Boys  have  apparently  been  having  their 
own  way  in  some  places  during  the  war, 
but  will  nave  to  submit  to  discipline  again. 
An  Irish  paper's  police  court  news  con- 
tains this  item  in  re  a  complaint  brought 
against  a  boy  for  trespass : 

The  boy's  father,  O'Neill,  said  he  had  al- 
m^j  given  the  boy  a  good  **  hiding  '^  for  tree- 
passing  on  the  mill  premises,  and  promised 
that  his  soo  would  not  be  found  there  again. 
The  lad,  he  said,  might  have  got  a  little  out  of 
hand  during  the  four  years  that  he  was  away 
in  the  army,  but  he  oonld  assure  their  worships 
that  his  son  would  not  trespass  on  the  mill 


The  same  paper  contains  this  extraor- 
dinary advertisement  under  the  head 
"ThMiksgiving:" 

Thanksgiving  to  Jesus  in  the  Bleesed  Sacrsr 
ment,  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady, 
Help  of  the  Siok,  and  glorious  St.  Roch,  for 
the  extermination  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  IreUnd.  Four  Masses  offered  in  1912 
and  Mass  once  a  year  ereiy  year  since. 


^r  -your  Summer  Out/ng' 

Go^fest  ' 


x> 


Summer  Excursion  Fares 

To  Aationol  Parka  and  BesoHs  ofthG^lfest 

Here  are  lakes  and  streams,  for  fishing.  Here  you  can 
climb  snow-cappt'd  mouDtains,  descend  canyon  trailSj  or 
bathe  in  the  blue  Paciiic*  Here,  too,  you  can  rowt^h  it/' 
off  the  beaten  path. 

Your  outintF  in  the  West  also  may  include  glaciers  and 
gcyuers — big  Irees  and  petrified  forests ^^ Indian  pueblos 
ajid  preliisioric  ruins.  Fine  motor  roads  everywhere,  and 
resort  hotels. 

CiMiip1f<i«  iftfarmatfon,  [rHdndinff  llil  iifltnit«i1  tnokl^to,  ma^  he  nfertmJii«d 
fpcc^    j4«fc  70ur  lL>cii  tjickee  ■ts'ent  t**  hulp  yoti  plAn  ycHjr  (Jrip  —  or  apply 

Burvau,  ■Jv^jij.tiir  wTint  NdtioftaJ  Parkn,  or  what  pc^etion  of  the  Bijcldo** 
(he  FiiHflc  Coikpr,  OP  tbs  Northvrn  Laki^  FtKi  ktc  lnt«r«sud  in. 

•United -States  -.Hailrqa.i>-Administra31on- 


Travel  Rur^au 
lO  Libu-ly  SU  New  York  Citr 


Travel   Bureflu 
602  Keibe^  Euildinir,  Arttntt 


M 


#-\^^ 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

Thm  Ruhlic  i»  warned  n^i  l9 
parehaM*  mour^r§  infringing 
thm     TowntmnJ    Fot*ni    So, 


The  Greatest  Grass* 
cutter  an  Earlh.  Cuts  a 
Swath    8§    inchcA    wide. 

S.P.TOWNS£NDftCO. 

l4C«atr«l  A*«.,  Orange.  N.J. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


Biuld  Now! 

THAT  factory  is  not 
earning  you  dividends  while 
it  exists  only  on  blue  prints. 

That  school  or  gymnasium  is 
needed  for  children  who  are 
growing  up  NOW ! 

That  club,  not  yet  built,  might 
be  giving  pleasure  and  gaining 
members. 

Buy  now  and  build  now. 

Don't  uJaiYfor  prosperity!  5far/it. 

Wriim  for  Caialogum  of  Mtmmi  loekmn  or 
of  Mimmi  raeka,  hinm  and  coantmra,  «fc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1573  Ft.  Detfbm  Buk  Bldg.     973  Vaadcrbilt  Bldg . 
Chicago  New  York 

Important  to 
Subscribers 

When  you  notify  The 
Outlook  of  a  change 
in  your  address,  both 
the  old  and  the  new 
address  should  be 
given.  Kindly  write, 
if  possible,  two  weeks 
before  the  change 
is   to  go  into   effect. 


Sif^  Nmrttf  3(^r0?g  dtifor^  At 
Jta  l^Ht 

The  utmost  in  resort  hotels.  Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the  North  Jersey 
^Y  Coast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest        ^      .. 

j\tVi)  facilities  and  general  environment  J^Oni) 


Accommodates   500.    All   rooms    outside   ones.     Hot   and  cold  salt 
water  in  all  bathrooms.    Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 

BEAUTIFUL   NEW  GRILL 

opens  July  I  at.         Exquisite  furnishings.         A  la  carte  sendee. 

The  Dansant  daily,  3-6,  special  music;  supper,  8-12  with  dancing. 
Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North  Jersey  Coast 

^"'wrA^S^SSc^:^,  RetJe^SJSr'  SHERMAN  Dennis,  Manager. 


The  Hollenden  offers 
a  combination  of  cen- 
tra! location,  splendid 
service,  and  cuiHine 
of      super  -  excellence* 

RATES  I 

Enropeaii  plan,  with  Bath  ■ 

Single  ISjim  to  §4.00 

Double  4(10   Xo  5Si 

With  Twin  Bedt: 

5M  to  7j(J0 


Ommh^ 


CONGS  OF  UBERTV 

^^Unequalled  for  Patriotic  Gatherings  ^ 

Send  35c  tocky  for  a  poMpud  "HOME  CXDPY" 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO^  I5S  Filth  At«..  H«w  Twk 

Omaha 

FRFF  ^^^'  n^PSf  views,  statistical 
*  ■^■^**  analysis  of  buying  power,  and 
other  valuable  information  about  Omaha. 
the  ideal  location  for  progressive  business 
and  professional  men. 

S4th  Clf  V  in  Poputaiion-^ 
t3th  in  VOLUME  oi  BUSiNESS 

Write  today  for  FRBB  BOOK 

iDwL24 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks*    Appliance^    the 

modera  scientific  inventioii.  tbe 

wonderful  new  discovery  that. 

relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent| 

ontriaL  No  obnoauooi 

orpads.  ■tas.ssooss 

Brooks'  Rapture  Appfiance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  brolcen  limlx  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents^  Cstalog  and  measure  blanks 
mai.ed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
iGs..471D.8MsSL.r 
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AdTerttoin^  Rates :  Hotels  and  Raeorto,  ApartmenU,  Tonn  and  TraTel,  Real  Estate,  etc.,  fifty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  oolomns  to 
tlie  page.  Not  less  than  foor  lines  accepted.  In  oalcnlating  space  required  for  an  adrertisement,  count  an  arerage  of  six  words  to  the  line  unless 
display  type  is  desired. 

'*  Want  **  adrertisenients,  under  the  Tarious  headings,  *'  Board  and  Rooms,"  ''  Help  Wanted,**  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  inoludins 
the  addresa,  for  each  Insertion.  The  first  woni  of  each  **  Want  **  adTertiseinent  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  Other  words 
may  he  set  io  capitals,  if  desired,  at  double  rates.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty- five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box 
number  named  in  the  adyertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded  by  us  to  the  adrertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Special  headings  appropriate  to 
the  department  may  be  arranged  for  tm  application. 

Ofders  and  copy  for  Classified  Adrertisements  must  be  recelTed  with  remittance  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue  when  it  is  intended  the  adrertise- 
raent  shall  first  appear. 

Addiess:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Hudson  River 
)3y  Daylight 

In  planning  your  Eummer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  dcUgfitfu]  dayltghe  sail 
between  New  York  and 
AJbany 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
tbc  Catslcilk,  Berk  shires, 
AdiTondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  LakeChom- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West 

I     All  tbtouEh  rail  ilckcrt  between 
New  York  ifid  Albiny  nccepEcd 

FOUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 
Serviee  Dmil^r  including  Sandfly 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 


Summer  in  Ae  National  Parks, 
California,  Canadian  Rockies 

Motoring,  ounjping.  tnunpfafc  honieback  rid> 

fog,  rwtlng.   Booklet.    THlC   TEMPLE 

UllS.  6  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 


^ 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADA 

YRTLE   HOUSE 

DlKbjt  Nova  Scotia 

Queen  of  Canadian   Resorta 

Ideal  CUmate 

olf,  flflldng,  boating,  bathing. 

ai^notheboet.         Booklet 

HERRICKlk  BELLMAN 


M 


CANADA 

Timaframl«  Wabl-Kon  Camp.  Lake 
Tlmacami.  Ont.  A  camp  with  erery  oomlort  m 
tbeheartof  the  Canadian  North  woods.  LMtt 
tokea.  Beetllahing.  f  Ifi  and  $17  per  wk.  Book- 
let. Miu  ORR,  m  Wright  Are.,  Toronto,  Ont 


CONNECTIOUT 


Kent^  Litchfield  G).,  Conn. 

Accommodations  at  moderate  weekly  rates. 
JKAN  GORDON.  ANN  H0P80N. 


INTERLAKEN  INN 

Bat%raen  two  lakes;   flshins 
tennis;  excellent  table. 


LakeTlUe, 
Conn. 

„ „,  bathing,  golf. 

Write  Manager. 


■JAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island.  Maine 

Open  June  U  to  Sept  lA.  Air,  scene  and 
t»blaiiJl  of  the  beat.  Dlustrated  booklet  on 
application.  Thomas  E.  Hazell,  Summit  N.  J. 


Robtnhood  Inn  aid  Cottag( 

BaUey  Ishoid,  Me^  will  open  Jtme  15.  Bathi 


'es 

He-  will  open  June  15.  Bathing, 
;.  For  oixcolar.  Miss  Massbt. 


Hotels  and  Resorts        Hotels  and  Resorts    I    Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


M  Tun?   TTTP  Q  ^         Deer  Isle 

1  nn  riKO  (Sunset  p.  O.),  Me. 
Penobscot  Bay  Resort  Region.  Inn,  cottages, 
tents.  A  summer  home  ot  comfort  and  f 
beautiful  outdoors.  Rates  moderate. 

B.  B.  KNOWLTON.  Uavezford,  F^ 


YORK  CAMPS'-oglSAf  *• 

In  famous  Rangeley  region  in  heart  of 
mountains  fodng  lake.    Priyate  Jog  canns 

;e.  6«S- 


ivate  log  cabins 
Central   " 

Ing.bath^g,  Adding,'  mounlam,  clim^i|[. 


with  open  fires  and  baths. 
.  Golf 


>lf  within  easy  reach 
uiK,   unwiing,   fishing,    monni^m    vuu>uu.b. 
Farm  one  mile  from  camp  furnishes  fresh 


vegetables,    egglL  .poultry,    certified   milk. 
BM>klet.     J.^SmS  TbRK.  Prop. 


Water's  Edse  Cottaice.    A  quiet 
comfortable  home,  ocean  and  oountnr 
surroundings.   For  further  information  ad- 


dreas  Mrs.  Morrison  Churk,  Musoongns,  Me. 

THE  OCEAN  HOUSE,  TOBK 
BEACH.  ME.  Lei^itw  hotel.  Fine 
location.  AllconTsniences.  Excellent  cuisine, 
ComforUble  and  homeUke.  Oolf,  tennis, 
beautiful  drives,  baUiiiw  and  flshi|iR,_IdeaI 


spot  for  children.  BookU 


.  J.  81] 


>N. 


OGUNQUIT,    MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottages,  Studios,  Buogakma. 


MA88AOHU8ETT8 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

COnasflnwcanh /RrcDoaton 

He  QtsTiNcnyE^BosTON  House 


Brooks  Mansion 

80  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

American  plan.  Select  family  hotel ;  quiet 
residential  section;  excellent  table:,  Hmvr 
tor;  near  theatrea  and  shopping  dismct- 
homelike.  Tourists  acoommodated— $3.60  per 
day  and  up.  Suites— Two  rooms  and  bath; 
single  and  double  rooms. 


CAPE  COD  I  ffiefK 

Boating,  bathhig.    Booklets.    N.  C.  MoBsa. 


If  Toa  Are  TutA  or  Not  Feeliag  Well 

ypu  cannot  find  a  more  comf orUble  place  hi 

New  Knglaiid  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GKEENFIELD,  MASS. 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 

extravagance. 


]IIARBI^HHBAD,]IIASS. 

THE  LESUE 

A  qniet,  coay  little  house  by  the  sea 

PRIVATE  BATHS.  Descriptive  booklet. 

ATTLEBORO  COTTAGE 

OAK  BLUFFS,  MASS. 
Opens  Isst  week  in  June.  cJoees  September  3. 
Booklets.  I.  W.  BABCOCK. 


berries,  cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 


NEW    HAMP8HiRE 


CLIMB   Ml.  WASHINGTON 
BY  MOTOR 

*  The  automobile  road  up  Mt.  Washington 
opens  July  1 ;  8  miles  long ;  maximum  grade 
lf%.  Unxivalled  scenery.  Comfortable  hotel 
at  foot  of  mountain.     Write  for  booklet  to 

OLEN  HOUSE.  GORHAM.  N.  H. 


NEW    HAMP8HiRE 


THE  OUTLOOK 

GEORGE'S  MILLS.  N.  H. 

On  Beantifal  Lake  Snnapee 

1,300  feet  above  sea  level.  Mountain  climbing 

and  all  water  sports.    Healthful  and  cooL 

Bend  for  booklet.     OEO.  H.  GOULD,  Prop. 


Dexter  Richards 
HaU 

A  comfortable  Inn  on  a  hilltop.  1,000  feet 
elevation.  July  and  August,  weekly  rates 
814  to  $21.   Booklet. 

MERIDEN,  N.  H. 

'*The  Bbd  Village" 


Make  the  Family  Happy 
With  a  Vacation  at 

Moosilaukeelim 


tK:>TU(fy  "^pta^e  aml<l  tlie  gruiid  acvv 
ery  of  ttiM  Wluta  BlQuxiiai.ua.    Pslronixed 


A' 


by  4  I'll  let,  Tvflned  peopLe  vfin>  eoine  to 
enK>y  a  benntiful  i«tivlroritn«!nt^  freHh  air 
SDi)  t\\i\i*t,  A  pth'«  wliJFqT«  c^tldri^n  i-an 
nin\\  ill  jsafaty.  Alma  igM  (no  I'^inrpie), 
tenuiif^  fldJiiui^  taiA  cEimbiug  tor  wlulta. 
T^rcitfl  uio^kHintf ,  Swwhjii  n^n»  July  let. 
^nti'  H.  K.  M*i:Kbr.  Miuiiufer.  Box  36, 
Brf'^'-Ey  Pnirit,  W  Jirrwu,  N.  H. 


NEW    JER8EY 


The 


JSNGLESIDE 

JSeachHovea 
N.J. 

Opens  Jnne  20.  Hie  best  oombination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  ooaat.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  Ashing,  perfect  beach  and  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Engleside  has  all 
the  modem  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
sea  and  fresh  water.  Booklet.  R.  F.  Engle,  Mgr. 

SURE     RELIEF     FROM     HAT   FEVER 


N  EW    YORK 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  Includes  500 seres  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surroundmg  mountain  peaka.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  ChAmplain.  Dancing.  Ex- 
cellent meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
tents  $14,  fl6  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROTDEN  BARBER,  Clemous,  N.  T. 


ADIRONDACKS 

INTERBROOK  LODOE  sad  COTTAGES 

Keene  Valley.  N.  T. 

On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marcy.  very  heart  of 
Mto.  Illustrated  booklet  giving  description 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  re- 
quest. $15  and  S18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCK. 


HOW  would  you  liketo  Irve  for  2  or  S  weeka  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  atrip  oi  land 

VIRTUAUT  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  ndghbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  ofhome.  Where  the  breese 
seldom  stops  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.  Do  you  know  that 

POINT  0'WOODS,L.L 

only  50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  pkoe? 
Dired  bvariMtoC  W.  NASH.  S^L.  PMrt  0*  Wss4.  L  I. 

Svnset  Camp   fo'^^fil'd^KR; 

Modem  improvements.  Write  for  booklet  and 
reference.  R.  BuuiietU  AMpratto-iMake,  N.  T. 


NEW    YORK    C  ITY 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31  tt  Street  A  Filth  ATenue 
New  York 

ComMnaa  every  oonvsnieoce  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itaalf  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Pten 
and  be  withhi  easy  rsaoh  of  social  and  dra* 
matie  osoters. 

Room  and  bath  $4.50  per  daj  with  meala,  or 
91M  per  day  without  meala. 

lUustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent  upon 
request.  JOHN  F.  TOLBONT 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ^tJLS^s'SJllSr 

adkrining  Judsoo  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
wiihandwitiiont  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  uieals.  Spscial  rates  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glen  Garrif f ,  Mt.  Pocoao.  Pa* 


Special  rates  for  June  and  . 
SUSAN  T.  CARSW 


VERMONT 


CHKSTER.TT.  "  The  Maplea.'' Delight- 
ful summer  home.  Chf  "^  *   ' ''^' 

B  water,  bath,  ho 

luet,  fine  roads.  Ttorms  reasonable. 


f ul  summer  home.  Cheerful,  iaiva.  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  ooM ;  broaa 


TheMn 


iSabosaht. 


Hdghto  House    i-™^*""*. 

High  altitude,  no  hay  fever.  In  vicinity  of 

the  White  Mountains.  Modem  conveniences. 

Farm  products.  Ressonable  ratea.  Booklet. 

A.  J.  NEWMAN,  Prop. 

••The  Dorms/'  Poultney,  Vt 

Three  modem  buildings  with  all  improve- 
menta,  located  in  beauUful  village  in  Green 
Mts.  Fresh  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables  from 
farm.  Attractive  walks  and  drives.  Mountain 
climbing.  Box  O.  Poultney,  Vt. 


Health  Resorts 


•*INTERPINES'' 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
36  yean  of  successful  work.  Tliorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethicaL  Everr  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Aocommodationa  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr^  M.D., 
Fred.  wTSeward.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ooaben.  ^.  Y. 


Crest  View   Sanatorium 

Greenwich.  Ct.  First-clsss  in  all  respects 
home  comtorta.       H.  M.  HrrcBOOCK.  M.D. 


Sanford     Haii,    est.   1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  tnrroond- 
inga;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  recretable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


Dr.  Reeves*  Sauitarium 

A  Private  Home  (or  chronic,  nervous,  and 
d  patlsnts.  AlsoelderlypiMyple  requiring 
Harriet  a.  Reeves,  M.D..  MelnMM,  Mass. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Health  Resorts 


UNDENI«v*!jrSto 

D«f  IntovB.  Pa.  |aii  taurtltutkm  dsroc 

Hydrothormpy^ApplT  lor  ebrmk 
(tote  of  Hie  Walter  Banitariom) 


Apartments 


WANTED--THREE  APARTMENTS 

nnfurxiidif^,  in  Jiaitke  biiililii^  in  New  Y.Tk 
Chy.  No.],  I'^kjtitiiniiiif  liviiiE-riXjDQorfltudto, 
diiuiiU-rrMjin,  kit^^Iji'n,  two  Ijedroonifl*  tmtb- 
tiMMA  m^  iTjAid'n  rt«M?!.  Nu.  a.  Cont&lTiipg 
li^iip-room  OF  *iU]'lla-  bedroom  nod  balfi  No. 
SL  CoutiUiiiiu;  Jlvitipramu  or  studio,  tiftflrcKjm 
fend  t*th  LocftttuM  iirt-itimbty  out  of  the 
wHtftI  bwt«T]  inMnK  wiifietbiiiiS  uot  it^irvUy 
1  U  i*j*rtibK  mifi  jin*teniyy  in  a  jirivjite 
,w.M--^  alt*i*J  for  much  imrvme.  Su^hrag 
KK^hoI  Gnwiiwleh  ViJIwe  nor  uorthi  fjJ  ^ 
fttrwt  will  be,(x>ii»idBred.  O^paucy  fVto- 
f«r  1 1^.    Addi^M  CHARLES  H.  BAV  IB, 


rUtV  Ktn  1  |]ijib*4  afftrtttjijut-  1 1^ 
oiiUii<de  r*wuck«-  Writ*  tm  i*rtjcsilwn*  M,  B. 
I'AKKF.R.  1  W^gt  l/:tii  Bt  ,  Nrw  Yv>rk  i.  ity. 

APVUKHthe  nuniner,  funitohad.  a  few 


minutes  from  Cohimbia.  40  Morainnide  Aye., 
cor.  UWh  St.,  Apartment  a,  ^Telepbone 
»447  Morningaide.  E.  R-  BIRKIN8. 


Country  Board 
COUNTRY  BOARD 

For  middlMtfed  women.  Cokmtol  home  on 
hUHop.  Delightful  Tiew  of  country  and  lJ*e 
OnUrio.  Electric  Ughta,  bathroom,  excellent 
table.  On  State  rcMML  three  vaikmtnmOgw^o, 
Open  June  ad.  lltaeAUCER  PERKY. 
Fmit  Valley  R.  T.  D^  Oawego,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  gSSif^ 

pared  fan  northern  PenniyWanto  home  for 
aix  paying  gueeta.    g2».  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


OONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE 

Unsurpassed  in  Conn. 

A  Beautifiil  Country  Place 
Near  New  Haren 

Fitnn  cf  IW)  acr*ii  oii  hijfli  pIpw 
tioii  <^ORim:ftndi[ie'  nuwrb  iukI  <?iitHiiiBive 
Tieiw  1,  pic;tiire«i(4iie  bungalow,  tciiAiita' 
cottar  uid  ootboUditigiii ;  ^kv  mmvr  m- 
tanslviB  eiilt|T»tion  ;  orchnTtlm  llioronj^lv 
bred  atocM  and  w*t*r«oTk».  brook*  and 
nriitAB  mnd  vrcmtdianhd  cmpAble  m  Imid- 
■eapti  dflvvJupiuejit,  fl»1i  mid  (pnutic  jKre. 


TVelTniiJiiiai  omHiflMiiity  tor  ^<^utkr 
ifflUW 

Ml  wiui  A  pjpod^cinc  i^ 

ilj»>riniphly  equfpprd  finn.    Eead?  for 


df^rin^  to  t^mffluw  ill  MiJ^;^^t»^5_'>ii^ 


iiih.  eajf  BltiMitlon  wiUi  a  prod^dnc 
ilj»>rinicray  equipprd  finti.    B«4ly'  . 
mLE^^Juili^  o©mniM*CT.    Near  tnaaii  Ime 
mUmwi       AdiSri^     I^.VriUkN      K.UIM 
AOE5C\",4!;H  Fittli  Av,-.,  N^w  Vork,  ^.Y. 


FOR  RENT 

POMFRET,    CONN. 

HouM  contahiuig  first  floor  narlor.  libiary, 
sitthig-room,  diiung-room  and  pantry.  Ar- 
tistic old  furniture.  Four  masters  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  sdequate  servanto*  rooms.^Piazsa^ 
pretty  grounds  and  nhie  acres  of  field  and 


woodland.  Rent  «700  and  flOO  for  water  tu. 
Apply  Mrs.  Ferriday,  Box  12S.  Oasfaifaig,  M.Y. 


FOR  REXT  -  FURNISHED 

''TbeSiiiiacs,''Wasliiiigtoii,a^Z^'S;e;; 

slope;  extended  view  down  s  beautiful  wooded 
Tialey.  13  rooms,  upstairs  sitting-room.  7  seres, 
u  town  water,  reasonable  rent.  Address 
N,  Room  3-a.  fl6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  MAINE 

Camp  Caribou 

Bummeir  ooCtaee  on  Uke  ahore,  fadngraoim- 


SlB§§N 


MAINE 


**  DRIFTWOOD" 

offered  FOR  SALE 

This  successful  hotel  property  Is  fully 
equipped.  Location  Bailey  Island,  Casoo 
Bay.  Maine.  Accommodates  forty-fire  guests. 
For  terms  address 

J.  F.  GULLIVER,  Bailey  Istond,  Me. 


fy  furnished,  seren  chambers, 
water,  sprii^  water,  bathing. 

take.  Troutk  salmon  and 

„„ .  _„      -iental  960(1,  Includes  ice, 

fuel  and  oompl«te  eauipment.     For  refer- 
enoeBiPhoiogxai^  and  particulars  addren 
FrsrBnyder,  5»  Btockstooe  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


. toige.fl 

hot  and  cold  .  -^    t- 

Through  Pullmans  to  take.  Troutk  salmon  ■ 
togueTDaUy  malL  Rental  «60U,  inch 


NarA  lhfe«,ilaiM  ST.'f^iei^^ 


^ 


NSLOON 


FOR  RENT— FERNDEAN 

A  oharmlnv  country  home,  beanti- 
fuUy  sitoated,  oombining  ononial  attnctiras 
Of  seashore  and  oountrr  Ufe.^  Address  ^le 
Misses  TAMtwmp,  Femdean,  Ogunqoit,  Me. 


AMDEN,  MK.  For  rent,  two  fully 
end  modernly  furnished  summer  oot- 
«,  near  shore  and  in  path  of  sea  and 
■.  80-mile  Tlew  up  and 
10  chambers,  2  aud  8  1 


FOR  RENT 
A  Summer  Home 

with  groonds  running  to  the  ocesn.  FW 
masters  rooms,  two  sertanta*  rooms,  bath- 
rooms, electric   light,   UTing-room,^  musio- 
room,  open  fireptocei^pply  to      ^  „  . 
HAMnflOM  EABTma  Fimld,  Ogonq:ait,  Maine, 


mountain  breeses.  80-mile  riew  up  and  down 
the  coast  8  and  10  chambers,  2  and  8  baths. 
2  and  3  fireplaces,  respectively.   Hardwood 


floors,  electric  lighia,  modem  sanitation.  Also 
fine  Old  colonial  house  with  8  chambers  and 
2  baths.  J.  R.  Prescott.  NewtonTille,  Mass. 

CASCO  BAY,  MAINE 

For  Sale— Estate  of  50  Acres 

Sightly  location  for  colony  or  summer  home. 
2  nouses,  7  and  10  rooms,  2  stablea,  hennery. 
Located  12  miles  from  Bath.  Me.,  aooesslbie 
by  tond  and  water.  GEO.  L  UABRIS,  3» 
Free  St.,  South  Portland,  Me., 


TOf  ITT    MAINE  COASTtFur- 
LJi^l     nlBhedCottaxcVater, 

flreptooe,  ocean  view,  sU  ,bed».  fUO^season. 
Eva  Whttehouse,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  HEART  OF  BERKSHIRES 

Beside  well-stocked  trout  stream,  (farming 
bungalow,  six  rooms  snd  bath.  Bight  miles 
from  Lee.   Alice  C.  Howe.  Tyringham,  Mass. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


SUGAR  HILL 

New  Hampshire 

Bongakms  for  rent.  Also  taard  mkI  rooms. 
Applyto  Hxasarr  BL  SMrrrt,  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRAaiYE  STUCCO 

TWO  FAMITLY,  Fourteen  .Room 
Dwelling.  Nice  residenUal  section,  snlh 
urbs  of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central;  also  near  subwsy.  Hot  wsterheat, 
QMLetc  Plot  50x100.  Osxages.  Price  lO.MO. 
FuU  psrticulars  from  owner,  M,81V,  Outlook. 


AudubonPark|{S^"|»»»iS 

summer  months,  at  nominal  sum  to  refined 
persons  who  will  board  owner  half  the  time, 
ten-room  house  with  two  baths.  No  children. 
Country-fflce  surroonduigB  orerlooking  the 
Hudson.    Apply  by  letter.    Interview  later. 


NEW  YORK 


AdiroiMlackCamps«iid  Cottages 

FOR  RENT  or  FOR  SAXE  at 

Saranac  Lake,  Paul  Smiths, 
Lake  Placid 

in  fact,  fai  any  part  of  the  Adirondadcs.  Tell 

us  the  sixe  and  location  you  desire.  Address 

W.  F.  ROBERTS.  Real  Estote  Office, 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  »»'£SiX.»&?^.'" 

Ideal  toland  property.  One  or  both  large 
funt'iAlipd  pQaakrf«  fur  flWkaoii*  Own  firw, 
Wocxl  &iid  U^.  lilt*  R4i?oUiry p  Lyons,  h.\. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK 


1^^^  D-M»*  At  Crater  Clab^ 

Iror  tvent  Lake  Champlaln,  a  fully  fux^ 
nisbed  housdceeping^camp,  five  bedrooms, 
for  June  and  Jtuy.  For  particutors  apply  to 
F.  HALPm,  270  Broadway,  New  Yora. 


FOK  KENT 

Carenaught  Lodge 

Blue  MtUke.HaiiiiIloD  C0..N.T. 

^u-i ..   I...  ittrtl  rpik  A  j^^fMikt  with  Ik  mila  of  Bhoiv 

lii       Likiifiil  HIii^  iKDiiJituii  l^kv..  Hoiise 

in  Ij  incjiair.    M'xl^m  phioibini;.    Two 

bi    ■       I  .  - .  A  ii>  itU-  virwu-iT  fli  ipi^ly  f roin  iprt  1  iff*, 

Ai'i|i'l^  mtvuiiIjh'  i|tiArten  m  mSidlLion.  Two 
toriii.'  hXmia  Hn^lac^^.  Oarm^^?  with  miiniiu? 
wMvT.  Twr>  krife  stalls.  Vmi  of  Ford  mvir 
b<'iii:  i^r  itn  hhiwL  TwwilT-lli'e  foot  iaum^h, 
se>kciiV  1^  B-"i  and  tabl^  linm,,  taiT^r,  k^Ioss, 
clfciiiA.  •  »-»kii].|?  iitHSiUs,  ice  aiid  wvxtd.  FrwU 
Ti*v:f  rank's  fnotuKsrdeu  impptstwrts^h  Kist^liwl 
bv  N.  Y  I'tfitrsJ  lines  tir  by  rnqv^r,  l^  mtlfi* 
ff.riij  Albiwiy.  KB)  ailk>i  from  Lakib  Placid. 
Stsjt^  r'l^hn  aH  tiMt  ciizht  mi  lea  ig^tui  dirt 
roftiJ;,.  Fur  j«rtit:uJ:iLrs  adtireBJ! 
6.  D.  KJAKH4V,  Station  D,  Ctevnlatid.  Ohio. 


Essex-on-Lake  Champlain 

To  T«at  for  the  sesson,  an  unusually  attrao- 
tive,  diarming,  modem  cottage  in  the  Cratw 
Club  Colony,  with  town  sweeping  down  to 
the  tokef rent,  and  an  hispiring  fifty-mile  view 
of  Lake  Chaooplain  and  the  CFreen  Mountams 
of  Vermont.  A  homelike,  roomy  house ;  5  maik 
ter  bedrooms:  2  baths;  detached  kitchen  and 
senrants' quarters.  RenUl  $500.  Mra.L.G. 
Mygatt,  65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines  for  rent  fur* 
nished.  Finest  section  of  lake.Ma^Dificent  toke 
and  mountain  view  from  porch.  Sand  beach 
for  children.  For  floor  plan  and  photographs 
address  C.  H.  EA8T0N,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 


CaukiU  Mts.  ?;j,?st,V,s:'tr'v!! 

two  (ittnwjtivtt  iLf>tt*i;«^  m  HXffiifl  mch.  ou^ 
with  niiiriiiJi;  wst^tuui*!  tli*-  uffn'r  wiih  bath 
el«-trki  ty  m  »l  U  t*p  l"/-'  I  >  -  h  1 1  h  r  i  1 1  y  I  M-ated 
oil  lariiti  privnf*  *^"(Jit4\  ji^  jr  4  Mirary  rlub. 
Rcuiaij   ti'Ji  nn^l    *M'*ii    i.-,;i.-,:t,=.ny   for   Krtl- 

son.  For  Handsomely  ilhiscrauKi  booklet, 
sddress  Hightond  Estate,  FUenrille,  N.  Y. 


Lake  George,  Rockholm,  furnished  cottage  Jk 
shack  directly  on  toke,  situated  on  high  rock 
oommanding  magnificent  view  jtorge  garden. 
Communicate  LTjB.  W.  Marsh,  Weston,  '^ 


TO  LET— BUNGALOW 
near  Inn  at  Bsrrdcliff e 

6  beds,  bath,  kitdienette,  studio,  $300  for  so^ 
son.  Reference  or  introduction  required  of 
tenant.  Address  THE  MANAGER,  ^  ^ 

Byidcliffe,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.^ 
Also  very  unique   C<>TTAGB.    4  beds, 
bath,  IJYing-room,  kitchen.  $300  for  season. 


Fmnuhed  House  munmerandwiuter. 
Desirabto  kKsation  on  State  Road,  thirty-fire 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Large  garden  space 
and  garage.  For  information  write 
N.  LMa^EL,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT 


W  for  reni,  furnished:  Modem  ooo- 
yenienoes.  cool,  quiet,  sleeping;tent.  Charm- 
ing.  Inquire  c<  Harold  Dana,  Woodstock,  vt. 


Property  Wanted 


XTITftnted,  to  rent  for  the  summer,  a  small 
▼  ¥    cottage  or  camp  with  modem  oqnren^ 
enceswithin  "  --^  • 

Is..  " 

areas 


▼  ¥  oottsge  or  camp  with  modem  oonren^ 
Dces  within  easy  motoring  distance  of  Poland 
prtaig,  Me.,  preferably  on  ocean  or  lake.  Ad- 
ress6  Bartlett  Crescent,  Brookline,  Msss. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


REMNANTS  —  Chambrajra  and  peraales. 
Samples  submitted.  Universal  Co.,  Woon- 
socket,RJ. ^ 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED-Assistaat  physksian,  kidy.  for 

hospital  connected   with   mission  work  of 

Berea  College  in  Southem  mountahis.  Ad- 

dron  Dr.  Robert  H.  Cowley,  Berea,  Ky. 

Buslnass  Situations 

RAILWAY  traffic  inspector,  $110  a  month 
to  start  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
months*  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  position.  Write  for 
booklet  CMi?  Standard  Bushiess  Traimng 
Institute,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Companions  saj  Domsstle  Hslosrs 

OPPORTUNITY  for  teachers  or  others  to 
earn  part  board  as  waitresses  at  small  inn, 
managed  by  two  college  women.  No  servants. 
Box  56,  Kent,  Conn. 


HELP    WANTED 


Tsaehars  and  Govsrnasses 

WANTED— Competent^eacfaers  for  pnblie 
•Ddpdvatesehooto.  Calk  ooratng  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teadiers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  wanted.  All  sabtects,  aB  over 


the  country.  National  Teachers  Agency,  at 
Munsey  Buikling.  Washhigtoii.  Genenl 
oiBoes,  Evanstoo,  lU; 


nento  of  schooto  and  oollegesst 
om  JLOOO  to  J^OOO.  INTEB^ 
CHERS'   AGENCY,  Machsca 


WANTED— Young  tody  (Fre|iM5h)cil  pleas- 

poeitimi  in  smauVamily  wraiattractiTe  hoa»e, 
for  lessoni  in  French  pronnnciatlan  and  reBd. 
ing.  State  references  and  oompfmsatimi  de- 
sired. 7.062,  Outlook. 

TEACHERS  WANTED.  Me 
for  all  department 
salaries  of  from  .. 
STATE  TEACHi_-_    ___ 
Buikling,  New  Orleans,  La. 

RESIDENT  teacher,  October  1,  m  Wsdw 
faigton,  D.  C.  for  backward  little  girl  of  sbu 
Spedsl  training  required.  Good  satory.  7,0H, 
Outlook. 

INQUIRIES  already  oonung  fai  for  teacheis 
in  all  subjecto  for  1919.  International  Musical 
and  Educational  Agency,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Young  woman  of  refinement 
1.  W  O.  Badger,  160  Wilfiam  St., 
Phone  945  John. 


^,T^. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Buslnsss  Situations 
CHAUFFEUR  and  PRIVATE  SECRE- 
TARY for  summer.  Dartmouth  student 
offers  four  years'  experience  in  motor  driv- 
mgandinstenography  snd  typewriting.  Ex- 
oellent  references.  Adequate  oompensstkm 
expected.  D.  McQuiston,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  bookkeeper, 
good  sewer,  efficient  hooseworker,  wsats 
position  in  homs  or  institution.  BurdSohool, 
fid  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Ba. 

Companions  and  Dcmastle  Haipsrs 

WANTED— Position  ss  companion  or  raaa- 
sgii«  housekeeper.  Best  of  referenoes.  7,Mi, 

AMERICAN  nurse,  full  charge  vanisasl 
success  delicate  children.  Satory  $6S  mootii. 
7,050,  Outkwk. 

DISCHARGED  oversees  soklier,  college 
education,  speaks  Frem^  desires  poaitioii  ss 
companion  or  tutor.  6,061,  Outkx>k. 
•  MATRON-HOUSEKEEPER,  by  Amerkm 
woman.  Sanitarium  or  institntion.  Country 
preferred.  7,060,  OutkMk. 

Taaohars  and  Covamassas 

GRADUATE  kindeigartner,  experienced, 
wishes  nursery  governess  position.  7,661, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  womsn,  college  instructor,  desixw 
ing  experienoe  in  school  management,  wishes 
execnttve  or  teaching  position  la  private 
schooL  7,02S,  OutkMk. 

^  TUTOR,  ooUege  graduate,  for  boy  at 
home  or  camp  or  uaveliiNp.  Expernnoe. 
References.  Arthur  Norman  Sttsipk  noo  Ave. 
Winthrop,  Masa. 

T\JTOnjhdy\  Spanidi,  French.  Unir.  of 
Penn.  graduate,  South  American,  desires  to 
hve  where  tutoring.  7,OS0,  OnUook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ft  Co.  Shopptaig  Agency, 
charge ;  prompt  deitvery. 


M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Sho] 
estabUshedfsas.  Nocha 
44  West  33d  St..  New  Yc 

WANTED- Young  women  to  take  nine 
montlis'  ooiurse  hi  nursing.  Frances  Parker 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MISS  Gntliman,  New  York  shoi>per,  wU 
send  anythhig  on  approval;  servioee  free. 
RefereiMm.  309  W.  99th  StreeL 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  training 
ss  baby  nurses  at  Orange  Omhan  Home. 
Salary  white,  trainfaig,  good  position  guana- 
teed  on  graduating.  Apply  197  Haxrisan  St. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED.— Thanks  to  those  that  woald 
help  an  old  man  74,  crippled,  and  wants  to  go 
to  an  old  people's  home,  would  be  appre- 
ctoted.  $67Vwould  be  snffldent  with  ISa  I 
now  have.  Address  7,629,  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  .a  Mother's  Helper,  Com- 
panion, Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher,  Business 
or  Professional  Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The 
Outlook  has  for  many  years  oflfered  to  sub- 
scribers a  real  service.  A  small  advertisement 
in  this  department  will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word.  Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
THE  OUTLOOK.  381   Fourth  Ave,.  New  York 
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jMeJ7[osf/jeaz/^0}? 
Car  mj^men'ca 

Pride  of  ownership  is  an  instinct.  It  is  as 
aid  ds  the  human  race  itself  and  to  it  we  owe 
much  of  the  inspiration  and  incentive  that  have 
created  our  present  highly  civilized  life. 

Pride  of  ownership  is  a  constructive  influence- 
It  fixes  definite  standards  of  living  and  encour- 
ages the  production  of  all  utilities  that  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  confidence. 

Pride  of  ownership  is  both  the  cause  and  effect 
of  Paige  ownership.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
adequate  expression  of  the  Paige  idea. 


PAIGE -DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THE    OUTLOOK  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

DIRECTORY 

Many  of  the  best  private  schools,  colleges,  correspondence  schools, 
and  camps  are  advertised  in  these  columns.  Each  one  issues  descrip- 
tive literature  which  will  be  sent  to  Outlook  readers  upon  application 


TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York 
Recommends  tendieni  to  oollegee,  public  audpriTmte  acliooto. 
AdviMfl  pareuU  about  achools.    Wui.  O.  Pratt.  Mflrr. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEOES 
CALIFORNIA 


The    Randolph   School 

BERKELEY,  CAUFORNIA 
Fati  Tmtfn  wvn*  5*pt«mfr«r  i«* 

Iiitie'riDe'diBte  luni  CHQllegt?  PrtfiaraEory  Ooiwrtmetiti. 

FLORA  A.  RANDOLPH,  Principal 

2962  Umrhr  Slr««t 


CONNECTICUT 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Wa8hing:ton,  Gorni. 

Botton  repreeentative^ 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A.B.,  Vioe-Prindpal,  Cohaewt,  Mast. 


CONN  ECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School   for  Young:  Bovs 

Htt»  gnrown  forty-four  year*  and  ia  atill  undei*  the  active 
direction  of  ita  founder. 

Fbsdbbick  B.  CuBTia,  Principal. 
LLD  B.  GubtUl. Assistant  Pi ' 
Brookfiblo 


GsRALD  B.  CiJBTi8.Assistanf  Principal. 

IKFIBLO  CkNTKR,  CoNMBCTICUT. 


ILLINOIS 


r 

I  (27th  Y« 

I    BoaiaMa  Comimmiration,  Fara—  of  Pnblle 

I     Addr«aa  ^and  more  than  400  other  Academic 


Home  Study 

(27th  H^mt) 

BoaiaMaCoii 

Addreaa  ^anu  m^.»  .««.  ^ww  >---—.-  -~— ^~«. 
•nd  prof eaaioDal  coorsea  are  oacfed  bar  corro> 
spondence.    Addreaa: 

Wtfe  Xstiiirr0i^  iif  (ElfitaQa 

DhrirfoB  10,  Chieaso,  ID. 


INDIANA 


preparatory  and  academfc  counea.  Only  34  piipils.  Mud 
rndividnal  attention.  Lar^re  country  eatate.  Elevation  80U 
to  1,000  feet.  All  outdoor  sports  and  many  practical  outdoor 
•cti!:J^«9^TuftionJl,100.  Address. 


ELMHURST   FOR    GIRLS 

Eleventh  year.     Incorporated.     Non-sectarian.    CoUese 

.        .    ^1^  couraea.  Only  34  piipils.  Mudi 

L 
oo 

ELJfHURSTrR.'FTb.'NorftrConnersville,  Indiana. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachtsbtts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Slst  year.  New  building:.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three 
years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our  gradn- 
atea.  Courses  in  Medical  Oymnastics  and  Playgrounds. 
Apply  to  THE  SECRETARY. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Hem. 

53d  Year 
Yotuig  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmoa- 
phere,  thorough  and  elBcient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $33^f400  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalofifue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.  D.,  Principal 


CONN  ECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean.  ML  W.  JACOBUS 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean.  E.  H.  KNIGHT 

Kemiedy  School  of  Missions 

Secretary.  E.  W.  CAPEN 


Through  these  associated  schools  Hartford  offers  full 
traimog  tor : 

1.  The  Christiaii  ministiy. 

2.  The  whole  field  of  religioat  educatioii. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  in- 
stitutional life,  and  together  they  form  one  interdenomina- 
tional institution  with  the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit. 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

CoLLSox  Paxx  {NearAaanta)  Oa. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  IN  FOOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.  S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AMERICA  S  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Modmratm  Exptttma,  Parental  Guidanem  Sound  Ditcipiinm,  Thorough  Work 

Summer  Camlp  and  Nayal  School  at  G.  M.  A/s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland  Lake, 
in  the  **  Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  South^s  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT  HE.L  SCHOOL 

23  Highland   St..  Natlck.  Mass.    A  College  Pre- 
paratonr  School  for  Oirls.  17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Blipelow,  Principal*. 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  "  The  Bumham  SchooL'^ 

43rd  year  ai;miB  September,  1919. 

Correspondenoe  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  B.  T.  Caps»,  Principal,  Northakptov,  Mass. 


FOR 
CIRLS 


The  Burnham  School 

NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Barnliain  in  1877 

Opposite  Smitli  College  Campus 

MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  separate  college  for  women  in  Maasachuaetta. 
4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.   ItiO  acres.  Endowment.  Catalog. 

Rbv.  Samitkl  T.  Colb,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President. 
Massachuaetts,  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston). 


9 

Jit.  XmbwcIb 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  eourse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

iStmctare.and  writingof  the  Short-Suwr  taught  by 

Dr.J.  R«rtKMair*ln,rerT»MrsKdl(ererLipplM«tt*» 

JS(hpag0  eaidloguefrte,     Fleate  addrtm 

TUB  UOXB  CORRSSPOSBKNnC  STHOOL 

Dcpt.  n  St>risfffl«M«  Basa. 


Crane  Theological  School 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Progressive  in  spirit,  democratic  in  purpose,  scientific  in 
method.  Modernised  curriculum— emphasis  on  needs  of  the 
world  today.  Trains  men  to  be  community  leaders  and  to 
make  the  church  a  constructive,  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  LEE  McC0LLE8TER,I)ean. 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Atliletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses.  .  .  ,-...- 

Each  girrs  personality  observed  and  developed.  Wnte  for 

booklet.  ,„       „ 

•  WasT  Nbwtok,  Mass. 

MICHICAN 

BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

of  Physical  Education.  Summer  Course- July  7.  S^ 
weeks.  Normal  Course— September  10.  Three  years.  Broad, 
powerful  trahiing  for  a  dignified  profession  of  wbotoaome 
and  happy  service.  Unrivaled  facilities  and  equitmient, 
C.  Wa^Crampton,  M.D.,  Dean,  Box  38,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

NEW   JERSEY 

KENT  PLACE  I'ffiffS^Jm^N.t 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.    College  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.       Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  »  prfncii^la. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodmax       )  mnciimi.. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


^yw(onceniraUon 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 


Prepares  for  any  coll 


an  intensive  system  of  indi- 


viduaThiBtruction,  enables  a  bright  pupil  to  complete  a 
course  in  much  leas  than  the  usual  time,  and  trains  pupila 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert, 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjects. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.  Summer  sessions. 

JBova'  School  72d  SL  &  Weai  End  Ace, 

Oih' School,  301  We»i72dSL 

Now  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 


NEW    YORK 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hndson,  Box  16.  New  York 
FIFTY-THIRD  TEAR 
A  Sehooi  in  tho  Hoart  of  iho  Opon 
Country,    For  Boy  from  9  to  19 
Location :  50  miles  from  New  York.  5  milea  fram 
West  Point,  on  a  qmr  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  WO 
feet  above  sea  leveL  Healttiful,  invigorating,  nnuaaaUy 
adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  outK)f-door  me. 
Work:   Preparation  for  College  or  Buaioeaa  Life: 
recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.    Bach   boy 
studied  i^y sically  and  mentally  to  increase  individuou 
efficiency.  Small  Classes :  A  teadier  for  evenr  6  boys. 
Athletics :  Two  fields  with  excellent  facUitiea  for 
all  sports,  under  supervision ;  hiking,  woods  late,  swim- 
ming pool. 

You  are  invited  to  eome  and  aee  for 

yourself.  Catalog  tent  on  appliraiion 

AI«TAN  E.   DUERR,  Headmitater 


1919 
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A  Sckooi 
for  drU 
23  MUmm 
from  BoUom 


Abbot  Academy 


7%oroa#A  CoUmmo 
Prmparation 
Gmnmral  Couram 
Homamhoid  Scimnem 


ANDOVBR,  MASS. 
FooBdod  1828 

Kaoked  among  the  beat  pfepaifttory  sohook  by  the  leading:  ooUeges  for  w<Mnen.  Strong  general 
eoofte  offering  adTanoefl  work  for  eirls  who  do  not  dedre  a  college  conne.  Ezperienoed  teachers. 
Thorough  equipment.  Long  record  of  snooeaaful  work. 

MISS  BEKTHA  BAILEY.  PHacipnl 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
126th  YearnrX.';,1°  MiliiarySimel86l 

Union  and  eighteen  countries  outside  of  the  United  Statee  represented  since  1880. 
COL.  R.  BINQHAM,  Suflt.  Army  Officer  Detailed 


NEW    YORK 


|V  X  :*c  A  M 

^  Vassar  Prepai _, , 

I  for  High  School  gnuliuitea.    M niuc.  Art  and 


drin 


H  A  I<.I« 

oratory  School.   Speofsl  2-7«u 

-.^-  Jchool  gxadiuitea.    Mniuc,  Art  and 

Domeatic  Bdanoe.  Tennia,  horaeback  riding.  Military 


er  a  CMttaln  d^aUed  from  the  Annory.  Sleeping 

Separate  honae  for  younger  children.   Address 

C.  Bartlett,  A3^  Prin.,  Box  80i,  Pooghkeepaie,  N.  7. 


OHIO 

Glendile  CoHege  fcr  Wmmb  (MOmrfin  to^fa»cimSti) 

VkD  aemeater  begina  Sept.  17.  1919.  Unnatial  adrantagea 
offered  High  BchoolgTBdiiatea  in aecrelarial,  Hiatory  of  Art, 
eeadomic  oouraea.  Reparation  for  all  coUegea.  If  oaic,  Ex- 
jmasioii.  Houaehold  Sdeuoe.  Beantiful  location.  Aoueaii- 
hllity  to  the  city  utiUxed  for  liberal  oaltnre. 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Foonded  1830.  Standard  college  coarse  with  B.  A.  Degree. 
Mnaic  coorsea  witik  B.  BC.  Degree.  Normal  couraea  in  Hooae- 
hold  XeoDomioS,  PnbUo  School  Mnaic  and  Art.  Ratca  9175. 

Mimt  OiM  Giligi;  Ik  C2l  (MM.  ays. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTKOLTURE 
FOR  WOMEN 

AmUer,  Peniuylvaiiia 

IS  mOm  horn  PMIadehJda 

SUMMER  COURSE— Vegetable  gar- 
dening,  floriculture,  fruit,  canning  and 
preserving.  August  4th  to  30th^ 

Tegetable  and  flower  nrdena,  greenhonaea,  oroharda, 
omamental  treea  and  dimba.  demooatraticni  kitchen, 
Mary,  poultry  plant.  Uto  stooc  Lectures  and  outdoor 
pmdaee.  Two  year  diploma  ooorae  beginning  Jan.,  IMO. 

KI«IZABETH  LBIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


^^e  Baldwin  School 


ACMHrySckaelisrQrlt.  Brya  Eawr,  Peaaa. 

Prepnration  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vuamr  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  strong  gen- 
end  eoQiee.  Within  26  years  272  students  hare 
entered  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone 
hnihling.  Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
EUZAMTH  POtlESr  JOWISOIf,  A.B..  HEAD  el  the  SCHOOL 
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the  INw  Toik  Une  of  the  Philadelphia 
iaakatfait  new  bnOdtaiga  ssnt  on  requeat. 

1188   ABBY   A.   8UTHBRLAND.  Priaeipi 
Ogoots  School.  Penna. 

SWITZERLAND 


Les  FoQgeres,  Laosaime,  Swiberiaod 

Thia  well-known  aehool  for  girls,  with  oommodioos  mod- 
em bnikUngs  and  beantiful  aurroondinga,  under  the  experi- 
enced direction  of  M.  ai^  Mme.  Chauoert,  offers  thorough 
training  to  languages.and,  other  atndiea,  aa  well  aa  excep- 
tional faciUtiee  lor  riding,  lecturea,  concerts,  tlie  drama  and 
Alpine  excurrions.  Best  American  references  on  application 
to  Vile.  Chaubert,  who  wiU  sail  with  a  party  from  New  York 
in  August.  Temporwy  address : 

43  Hillhouae  Avenue,  New  Haren,  Conn. 

VERMONT 

BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An  endowed  school  for  girls  overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 
Well-equipped  buildinga.  AD  outdoor  sports.  College  pre- 
paratory  and  geneiml  ,coursea.  Write  for  booklet.  Hlsa 
Ellen  .GMon  Offden.  PrincipaL  The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  HalL 
President  and  Chaplain.         Box  C,  BurUngton,  Vermont. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


KEW-FOREST  SCHOOL 

Sanuner  Tutoring  Session 

Preparation  for  collep^e  and  make-up 
examinations. 

KCW  GARDENS  and  FOREST  HOLS,  LONG  ISLAND 

16  Miantee  ftrooa  Peaaajrhraaia  Tarauaal 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Summer  .Session,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

July  8  to  August  80 

Address  Chairman  of  Summer  Sesalon  Facility. 

OIRLS'    CAMPS 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  lake,  2.000  feet  above  sea,  in  pine-kden 
air  of  Pocono  Mountaina.  Four  hours  from  New  Yoik  and 
Philadelphia.  Bungalows  and  tenta  on  sunny  hilL  Expe- 
rienced oouudlori.  Tennis,  basketball,  canoeing, ''hikea*^— 
all  outdoor  sporta.  Handicrafta,  gardening,  Red  Cross  work. 

Tutoring  if  desired.  8th  Season. 
Mbs  HMche  D.  Price.  4t4  W.  Scheel  Laae,  Pyhii^ii.  Ps. 


CAMP  OWAISSA  «a..'-.$|fAn'pici- 

A  deUgbtful  mountain  camp  for  girla.  Memberahip  limited  to 
thirty-flve.  AH  land  and  water  aporta.  For  bookWaddrass 
MissHailie  JQ^erton  Wilson,  BabaeTUamilton  CoiTNew  York. 


CAMP  AREY  for  Girls 

On  Beantiful  LAKK   KEUKA,  N.  T. 

It  makea  for  a  aonnd  mind  in  a  aound  body.  All  athletica, 
dramatica,  cercle  f  ranoUa,  etc  Beventli  season. 
Mrs.  Andre  C.  Fouteina.  3M  New  York  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TRAINIWO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Brunawick,  N.  J.,  offers  a  courae  in  training  to 
refined  young  women  having  had  one  year  high  aehool  or  its 
equivalent.  Monthly  allowanoe.  Apply  to  BurBBoriBMoairr. 


St  John's  Rhrertide  Hospital  TrainiBg 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCII8.    NEW  YOKK 

Bsgiatered  In  New  York  Slat^  offeia  a  S  yean*  conrsa   a 
reined,  ednoated   wohmu.    Requlre- 
'     (luivalent.  Apply  to  the 
xork. 


geaerai  tralainf  to  reined,  ednoate 
menta  one  yew  high  school  or  Ita  etiul 
Dlieuliaas  of  Wnisss,  Yonkera,  New Ti 
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ABY'S  yaums  turn  into  gurgles  of  delight  when  he  is  dipped  into  the 
fragrant,  btShling  lather  of  his  Ivory  Soap  hath. 

He  enjoys  the  cleansing  suds  from  the  top  of  his  yellow  curls  to  the  tips  of 
his  crinkly  pink  toes.  Ivory  always  is  mildf  pure,  gerule — never  irritcues. 
It  is  so  free  from  harsh,  drying  materials  that  it  feels  cool  and  soothing  to 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

You  will  find  Ivory  Soap  in  the  hath'tuhs  of  the  best  cared  for  hahies  every- 
where— in  beautiful  nurseries,  in  spotless,  sanitary  hospitals,  and  in  modest 
homes  where  tenderness  and  good  sense  prevail.  It  is  the  pure,  safe  soap 
for  young — and  old. 
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THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

OPPOSITION  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tioiui  on  the  part  of  Senators — at 
least,  opposition  to  aooepting  the  present 
Coyenant  of  the  League  as  a  part  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace— has  become  crystallized 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Elnox  Resolution, 
which  we  discuss  editorially  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  That  resolution  was  drafted 
and  presented  by  Senator  Knox,  who,  as 
former  Secretary  of  State,  is  acquainted 
with  foreign  affairs,  and  as  former  At- 
tomey-Geneml  of  the  United  States  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  implications  in  the 
language  of  laws  and  treaties.  His  resolu- 
tion has  therefore  commanded  a  certain 
respect  even  by  those  who  have  no  respect 
for  its  purposes  or  object 

The  Knox  Resolution  rehearses  the  &ct 
that  the  United  States  declared  war  be- 
cause a  state  of  war  had  been  thrust  upon 
this  country;  declares  that  the  Senate 
18  concerned  over  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
because  it^  provisions  appear  to  force 
upon  us  ^^undesirable  and  far>reaching 
covenants  inimical  to  our  free  institu- 
tions, under  the  penalty  that  failing  to 
accept  these  we  shall  continue  in  a  state  of 
war;*'  states  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  had  time  to  examine  and 
consider  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
or  to  express  a  mature  judgment  upon  it ; 
declares  that  the  Treaty  may  be  sodrawn 
as  to  leave  the  question  of  die  League  of 
Nations  for  later  determination ;  and 
also  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  are 
guarantees  and  undertakings  in  the 
Treaty  that  obliterate  legitimate  aspira- 
tions, oppress  weak  nations,  and  destroy 
progress  and  liberty.  The  Resolution 
therefore  would  commit  the  Senate  to 
opposing  all  treaty  provisions  going  be- 
yond the  ends  for  which  the  United  States 
entered  the  war ;  to  declaring  it  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  treaty-making  power 
to  make  any  treaty  which  in  effect 
amends  the  Constitution ;  to  advising  that 
the  Treaty  be  drawn  so  as  to  permit  any 
nation  to  reserve  the  question  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  separate  consid- 
eration, but  so  as  to  provide  that  such 
separate  consideration  shall  not  affect  the 
obligations  of  Germany,  and  also  advis- 
ing that  any  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  League  before  it  becomes 
a  member  should  be  through  diplomatic 
commisBi<His ;  and  to  notifying  those  who 
have  drawn  the  Treaty  that  modification 
of  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  to  comply 
with  these  resolutions  would  facilitate  the 
early  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  by  the 
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Senate,  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  League  of  Nations  as  betwete  those 
uouutries  that  are  ready  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  without  further  consideration,  and 
would  be  expressive  of  the  real  friendship 
between  ourselves  and  our  co-belligerents. 

Opposition  to  this  Resolution  has  defd- 
oped  in  the  Senate  principally  on  the 
part  of  Democratic  Senators.  They  do 
not  wish  to  have  it  even  reach  a  vote. 
They  believe  that  if  one-third  of  the 
Senate  vote  for  this  resolution  it  would 
be  a  virtual  notification  to  the  President 
that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  the 
Treaty,  because  it  requires  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  secure  ratification.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  oppose  the  Treaty 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
President  and  for  the  whole  Peace  Con- 
ference to  know  in  advance  that  the 
Treaty  cannot  be  ratified,  if  it  cannot  be, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  that  knowledge  when  they  might  have 
it.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  haad, 
apparently  take  the  view  that  if  it  re- 
mains unsettled  whether  the:  Treaty  will 
be  ratified  or  not  until  the  President 
comes  home,  the  country  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  President  and  force  a 
ratification. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  last  week 
was  the  question  of  bringing  about  a 
record  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  that  called  for  skiUful  parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

The  controversy  over  the  Knox  resolu- 
tion has  practically  thrown  into  oblivion 
the  outcome  of  the  discussion  about  the 
so-called  ^^  leak  "  by  which  the  textof  the 
Peace  Treaty  became  known.  It  turned 
out  that  it  was  lormer  Senator  Root  who 
had  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  which  Senator 
Lodge  saw,  and  that  this  copy  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  perfectly  legiti- 
mately by  Mr.  Davison,  the  Chairman  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and 
as  such  legitimately  concerned  in  the 
Treaty's  provisions.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody. 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  AGAIN 
IN  MEXICO 

For  the  third  time  under  the  present 
Administration  it  has  seemed  necessary 
to  throw  American  troops  in  some  force 
into  Mexico.  It  is  more  than  two  years 
since  General  Pershing's  expeditionary 
force  sent  into  Mexico  with  the  avowed 
object  of  running  down  Villa  was  with- 
drawn, that  object  not  having  been  ac- 
complished.   It  is  over  five  years  since 


American  troops  entered  Vera  Cruz  with 
the  avowed  object  of  compelling  Huerta 
to  salute  our  flag  in  acknowledgment  of 
insults  to  this  country.  In  not  one  of  the 
three  incursions  into  Mexico  has  there 
been  any  purpose  of  grasping  the  funda- 
mental question  of  permanent  security  to 
Americans  and  Ainerican  interests  in 
Mexico  and  the  bringing  about  of  settled 
and  orderly  conditions  in  Mexico  itself. 

The  same  Villa  who  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  attack  upon  Columbus  is  still 
conducting  raids  and  developing  revolu- 
tions in  Mexico.  What  stronger  evidence 
could  there  be  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Carranza  Gk>vemment  than  the  fact  that 
this  brigand  on  a  large  scale  is  able  two 
years  after  the  affair  at  Columbus  to  at- 
tack and  temporarily  occupy  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Juarez,  just  across  the  bridge 
from  the  American  city  of  El  Paso  ? 
Surely  a  Mexican  Government  which  has 
been  in  power  for  two  years  should  have 
force  enough  behind  it  to  protect  such  a 
dangerous  and  critical  point  as  this.  But 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  has  a  declared  policy  of  crossing 
the  border  and  driving  back  any  force 
whose  shots  are  &lling  in  American  ter- 
ritory and  killing,  wounding,  or  seriously 
endangering  American  citizens,  the  Mex- 
ican Government  has  failed  to  guard  this 
vital  spot. 

Just  how  much  injury  was  done  to 
American  citizens  by  Villa's  warfare  in 
and  about  Juarez  is  not  quite  dear  as  we 
write,  but  it  is  reported  that  several  per- 
sons were  wounded  and  perhaps  one  or 
more  killed.  At  all  events,  Brigadier- 
General  Erwin,  in  command  of  American 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  immediately  threw 
thirty-six  himdred  soldiers — cavalry,  light 
artillery,  and  infantry — into  Mexico.  The 
war  was  a  short  one.  Villa's  forces  were 
soon  put  to  retreat  Our  losses  are  re- 
ported as  one  killed  and  five  or  six 
wounded.  Villa's  losses  were  much  larger 
than  this,  precisely  how  great  is  not 
positively  known ;  one  report  says  that 
fifty  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  object 
in  driving  back  the  forces  which  were 
endangering  American  territory  having 
been  accomplished,  our  little  army  was 
withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  it  was  advanced. 
Major-General  Cabell,  Commander  of  the 
Southern  Department,  was  quick  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  die  Mexican 
Federal  authorities — that  is,  with  Presi- 
dent Carranza's  officers.  It  was  made 
dear  to  Carranza  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  violate  Mexican  sovereignty.  Our 
State  Department  was  prompt  to  dis- 
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claim  the  eipstenoe  of  a  state  of  war, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  several  minor 
eases  previously  it  had  been  necessary  for 
American  forces  "very  briefly  to  cross 
the  border  to  disperse  bandit  forces." 

This  sensational  incident  is  only  one 
more  proof  that  it  is  folly  to  indulge  in 
optimism  as  to  the  future  of  Mexico  so 
long  as  it  does  not  have  a  Government 
with  will  and  power  to  maintain  order. 
Not  alone  American  lives  and  property 
on  the  border,  but  American  lives  and 
property  within  Mexico,  must  be  pro- 
tected, for  it  is  still  evident  that  we  can- 
not call  upon  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
as  we  could  upon  the  Government  of 
Canada,  to  punish  injury  to  our  citizens 
and  to  uphold  our  rights.  So  long  as  our 
authorities  deal  with  the  symptoms  and 
not  with  the  causes  of  unrest  in  Mexico 
we  shall  have  trouble  and  probably  a 
recurrence  of  such  incidents  as  the  three 
"  little  wars  "  that  have  marked  this  Ad- 
ministration's treatment  of  the  problem. 


A  RUSSIAN  POLICY 
AT  LAST? 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  America's  policy  toward 
Russia  has  been  negative.  Last  week, 
however,  brought  a  change.  The  chief 
men  at  the  Peace  Conference  (including 
President  Wilson)  notified  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  his  associates  who  are  in 
control  of  the  Omsk  Government  in 
Siberia  that  they  are  ready  to  assist  them 
with  munitions,  supplies,  and  food  to 
establish  them  as  the  Government  of  All 
Russia. 

The  Allies,  including  America,  have 
done  this  as  a  consequence  of  the  reply 
which  Kolchak  has  made  to  their  inquiry. 
On  May  S6  the  Council  of  Five  (Clemen- 
ceau,  Lloyd  George,  Orlando,  Wilson,  and 
Saion  ji)  inquired  whether  Kolchak  would 
agree  to  summon  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, permit  free  elections,  refuse  to  coim- 
t^iance  special  privileges  for  any  class  or 
order  in  Russia,  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  Finland  and  Poland,  settle  the 
question  of  other  Russian  territories  if 
need  be  through  the  League  of  Nations, 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  determine  the  future  of  the 
Rumanian  part  of  Bessarabia,  agree  that 
Russia  should  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  abide  by  Kolchak's  former  dedara- 
tion  about  Russia's  national  debt 

Kolchak's  reply  to  this  was  evidently 
satisfactory.  It  is  understood  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  reconvening  of 
the  old  Constituent  Assembly  because 
circumstances  had  made  that  unrepre- 
sentative, and  as  to  Finland  and  certain 
other  frontier  questions  he  said  that 
they  should  be  left  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  American  policy  toward  Russia 


has  been  so  vague  and  vacillating  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time,  we  i^ear,  before  Rus- 
sians can  bring  themselves  to  consider 
America  dependable.  Our  Government 
flirted  with  the  Bolsheviki  while  the 
Bolsheviki  were  imposing  upon  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  state  of  terrorism  worse  than 
anything  that  existed  under  the  Czar ;  and 
now  it  joins  in  recognizing  the  Bolshe- 
viki's  adversary.  We  welcome  the  change. 
There  is  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
regards  Kolchak  as  perfect,  or  considers 
his  government  anything  more  than  a 
provisional  government  constituted  to 
restore  the  basis  of  order  and  law.  Those 
who  fear  the  restoration  of  Czarism  might 
as  well  fear  the  restoration  of  the  stage- 
coach to  take  the  place  of  the  railway. 
No  man  can  turn  time  back  again.  There 
is,  however,  a  possibility  that  Russia  may 
come  under  what  we  would  call  reaction- 
ary government.  That,  however,  is  made 
more  likely  the  longer  there  prevails  the 
sort  of  anarchism,  combined  with  dictator- 
ship, that  characterizes  the  Bolshevist 
movement. 

The  only  hope  for  Russia  lies  in  a 
government  which  can  command  the  sup- 
port of  such  widely  varjring  dements  as 
are  represented  by  the  ex-official  Sazonov, 
the  moderate  Lvoff,  and  the  Socialist 
Tchaykovsky.  The  government  that  has 
this  support  is  the  Omsk  Government.  It 
is  to  tiie  credit  of  Kolchak  that  he  ex- 
pressed no  resentment  at  the  interference 
in  Russia's  internal  affairs  implied  in  the 
inquiry  of  the  Council  of  Five,  tiiat  he 
declined  to  make  promises  which  he  could 
not  fulfill,  and  that  he  left  to  Russia's 
Constituent  Assembly  decisions  concern- 
ing the  Constitution  of  Russia  which  the 
Council  of  Five  asked  him  to  make. 


THE  SWIFT  FLIGHT   FROM 
AMERICA  TO   IRELAND 

Until  last  week  the  record  time  for  a 
continuous  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
(the  Mauretania's)  was  about  four  and  a 
half  days  ;  now  it  is  about  sixteen  hours. 
The  airship  has  left  the  steamship  far 
behind.  One  had  hardly  read  in  his 
paper  that  the  marvelous  feat  was  imder 
way  whei)  it  was  actually  accomplished. 
In  all  but  a  straight  line  Captain  John 
Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.  Brown 
(the  latter,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  of 
American  parentage)  flew  at  the  average 
speed  of  120  miles  (geographical)  an 
hour  from  St  John's,  Hewfoundland,  to 
Clifden,  in  ClJounty  Galway,  Ireland,  1,932 
geographical  miles,  in  sixteen  hours  and 
twelve  minutes.  They  literally,  we  are 
told,  lunched  one  day  on  one  side  the 
ocean  and  breakfasted  the  next  day  on 
the  other  side.  They  had  strong  favoring 
northwest  and  southwest  winds  behind 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
troubled  with  fogs,  and  air  navigation 


when  no  horizon  is  visible,  and  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  observations 
from  sun,  moon,  or  star,  is  a  hazardous 
science.  How  they  did  it  and  how  they 
kept  from  dropping  into  the  sea  in  their 
efforts  to  get  down  out  of  the  fog  stxiUa 
is  incomprehensible  to  the  non-aviator. 
The  two  engines  seem  to  have  f  uncticmed 
perfectly,  and  a  bad  landing  in  an  Iridi 
bog  was  the  only  serious  mishap.  The 
great  Vickers-Vimy  biplane  was  a  more 
stormworthy  vehicle  than  Hawker's  sin- 
gle-engined  plane.  Experts,  including 
Alcock  himself,  believe  that  the  future 
of  ocean  air  navigation  lies  wilii  some 
form  of  sea-air  boat. 

The  intrepid  airmen  have  received  the 
greetings  of  rival  airmen,  of  the  King, 
of  the  American  Navy  fliers^  and  of  all 
who  are  thrilled  by  courage  and  deter- 
mination. The  romance  and  narrow  es- 
cape of  Hawker  naturally  aroused  unique 
enthusiasm  and  excitement ;  with  Alcock 
and  Brown  admiration  is  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  men  and  the  feat. 
America's  first  transatlantic^  crossing  and 
England's  first  non-stop,  swift  flight  will 
always  be  memorable  events  marking 
advance  along  the  road  of  aerial  progress. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR 

The  sessions  of  the  annual  Conven- 
tion, at  Atlantic  City,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  over  three  millions,  are  stil 
going  on  as  we  write,  and  the  final  decla- 
rations still  remain  to  be  formulated.  But 
several  interesting  indications  show  the 
trend  and  present  feeling  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

One  such  indication  is  the  determi- 
nation to  break  down  the  color  barrier 
in  the  Federation  and  to  admit  Negro 
workers  to  the  privileges  of  its  ani<Mi& 
This  is  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  industrious  and  ambitious  colored 
men  are  to  be  judged  industrially  upon 
their  merits  and  not  upon  their  race,  but 
it  indicates  a  growing  interest  in  the 
Federation  as  to  social  advance.  So  also 
does  the  earnest  recommendation  by  a 
special  committee  to  the  Federaticm  that 
it  should  urge  trade-unionists  to  seek 
representation  on  boards  of  education  and 
should  help  in  Americanization  by  adult 
education  and  night  classes. 

The  Federation  is,  and  has  been  through 
the  war,  strongly  patriotic.  Its  Exeootive 
Council,  in  commending  to  the  Convention 
the  League  of  Nations,  puts  its  reason  for 
doing  so  on  the  ground  that  ^^  it  places 
human  relations  upon  a  new  basis  and 
endeavors  to  enthrone  right  and  justice 
instead  of  strength  and  mq(lit  as  the 
arbiter  of  international  destimes.'* 

The  same  feeling  was  expressed  is 
President    Gompers's   opoiing  address 
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when  he  said:  ^The  war  has  brought 
into  play  new  thoughts  of  the  rights  of 
man,  has  brought  into  play  and  developed 
the  thought  that  the  reUtions  between 
nation  and  nation  must  be  better  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Convention  has  been  the  address  by 
Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Among  his  declarations  most 
applauded  was  that  ^American  labor 
would  never  take  seriously  to  Bolshevism 
and  that  it  would  never  reach  more 
serious  proportions  than  local  disturb- 
ances. Our  wage-earners  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  any  system  that  will  lower 
their  standards  of  living.  They  are  not 
going  to  listen  to  Bolshevism." 

S^retary  Wilson  opposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Labor  party  and  analyzed  the 
difference  as  to  this  policy  between  labor 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  He 
spoke  moderately  and  sensibly  about  the 
proposal  to  enter  into  a  strike  demonstra- 
tion because  of  the  Mooney  case,  telling 
his  hearers  that  the  Labor  Department 
was  still  bringing  efforts  to  bear  for  a 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  matter, 
jMiinting  out  that  the  judge  and  jury  in 
the  Mo<niey  case  are  not  charged  with 
unfiumess  and  that  such  a  demonstration 
proposed  would  be  an  attack  on  our  jury 
system,  and  adding  that  in  his  own  in- 
vestigation, at  the  President's  request,  it 
appeared  that  the  real  trouble  was  that 
^  witnesses  had  not  been  honest  in  their 
testimony  and  new  evidence  has  been 
secured  that  warrants  a  new  trial." 

The  Federation  of  Labor  represents 
tiie  more  conservative  element  in  indus- 
trial questions,  for  its  members  are  largely 
skilled  and  well-paid  workers.  There  are 
radicals  among  them,  but  even  they  are 
not  likely  to  give  any  coimtenance  to 
the  doctrines  of  **'  Beds,"  Anarchists,  or 
Bolshevists. 


DRUG  ADDICTS  IN  AMERICA 

Some  astonishing  statistics  as  r^^ards 
tiie  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  this  country 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Avenue.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
surprising  that  one  feels  that  possibly 
they  should  be  accompanied  with  a  little 
more  complete  explanation  than  that 
given.  The  statement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Congressman  H.  T.  Rainey  is 
its  chairman  and  the  Committee  includes 
a  professor  of  pharmacology  at  Harvard, 
a  representative  <^  the  United  States 
Public  Service,  and  a  former  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Amcmg  the  statements  made  in  this 
report  are  that  opium  and  other  narcotic 


drugs  are  used  by  probably  about  a  mill- 
ion people;  that  the  '^underground'^ 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  is  about  equal  to 
the  Intimate  traffic;  that  the  so-called 
^dope  peddlers  "  appear  to  have  a  Na- 
tional organization  for  their  nefarious 
trade,  obtaining  the  drugs  by  smuggling 
over  our  borders  or  at  the  coast  ports ; 
and  that  three-fourths  of  the  cocaine  con- 
sumed in  this  country  is  for  illicit  pur- 
poses. 

The  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
Committee  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wrongful  iise  of  narcotic  drugs  has  ma- 
terially increased  in  certain  sections. 
Thus  twenty  cities,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  is  ten  million  people, 
report  an  increase.  New  York  City  and 
San  Francbco  are  among  the  nmnber. 
The  Committee  regrets  that  there  has 
been  no  definite  or  concerted  action  by 
State  and  municipal  governments  to  sup- 
press the  traffic,  and  evidently  believes 
that  such  combined  effort  would  both 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
make  it  possible  to  deal  with  it  eSectively. 
The  causes  brought  out  in  the  investiga- 
tion for  addiction  to  drugs,  stated  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency,  are:  Use  of 
physicians'  prescriptions,  association  with 
other  addicts,  prohibition,  use  of  drugs 
for  chronic  diseases,  curiosity  to  learn 
the  effect  of  the  drug,  use  of  patent 
or  proprietary  medicines,  use  of  drugs 
as  a  stimulant,  idleness,  and  use  by  den- 
tists. 

A  singular  result  of  the  investigation 
was  the  discovery  that  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred peddlers  of  drugs,  the  occupations  of 
the  peddlers  were  said  by  the  police  to 
be,  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  in*each 
class :  Gramblers,  taxicab  drivers,  domes- 
tics, solicitors,  messengers,  vagrants, 
lunch-room  helpers,  pool-room  employees, 
porters,  laundrymen. 

One  of  the  incidental  questions  dis- 
cussed by  this  report  is  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition laws  on  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs.  The  majority  of  replies  to  the 
inquiries  sent  out  seem  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  the  immediate  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion would  be  to  increase  the  use  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  But  this  belief,  we  judge 
from  the  report,  is  rather  one  formed  from 
theory  and  on  the  general  idea  that  some 
substitute  will  be  sought  than  on  thorough 
investigation  or  statistical  information  as 
regards  the  States  in  which  prohibition 
has  been  in  effect. 

These  facts  and  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, even  aUowing  for  the  lack  of  abso- 
lutely complete  information  and  perhaps 
some  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  as  to 
the  proportion  of  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate use.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
question  that  National  and  State  investi- 
gation and  legislation,  and  the  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  are  seriously 
needed. 


SENATOR  SPOONER^S.  DEATH 

John  C.  Spooner,  for  sixteen  years 
oae  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
died  on  June  11  at  the  ag^  of  seventy-six. 
He  came  ci  one  of  the  oldest  of  New 
Engiand  families,  the  founder  of  which 
landeii  m  America  at  Plymouth  in  1637. 
In  x^urjose  and  effort  Senator  Spooner 
was  also  thoroughly  American ;  essen- 
tially a  party  leader,  he  had  neverthe- 
less strong  personal  convictions,  and 
when  his  attitude  toward  legislation 
differed  from  that  of  his  party  or  of  the 
people  at  large  even  his  opponents  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  he  was  suicere  and 
honorable  in  his  convictions  and  that 
he  had  essentially  the  character  of  a 
statesman  as  distinguised  from  that  of  a 
politician. 

Senator  Spooner*s  early  truning  was 
that  of  a  lawyer,  and  his  public  career  was 
always  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  great  jurist  and  a  profound  student 
of  constitutional  and  international  law. 
When  it  came  to  propounding  the  l^^al 
principles  involved  in  any  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  Senate  and  the  country  always 
listened  with  respect  and  confidence  in 
hb  exposition  and  argument.  Throughout 
all  his  political  career  he  was  a  Republican 
leader.  He  was  often  the  authoritative 
and  final  spokesman  for  his  party  in 
large  matters  of  legislation.  That  his 
ideas  and  theories  were  capable  of  change 
and  evolution  was  seen  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
country  outside  its  own  borders.  A  re- 
mark often  quoted  is  that  ^'Spooner 
endured  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  pitied 
the  taking  over  of  the  Philippines,  and 
embraced  the  seizure  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

Naturally,  Senator  Spooner  was  con- 
servative in  temperament,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  work  in  Congress  was  more 
valuable  in  opposing  innovations  in 
public  policy  and  in  fighting  extrava- 
gance than  in  constructing  measures  for 
important  new  action  or  policy.  A  long 
list  might  be  made  of  things  which  he 
opposed,  such  as  ship  subsidies  and  the 
attaching  of  ^^  riders  "  to  general  legisla- 
tion. Personally  he  was  a  man  of  great 
dignity,  and  a  forceful  speaker,  and  he 
was  possessed  of  intellectual  strength  far 
above  that  of  the  average  member  of  the 
upper  house. 


MAKING  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
ACCESSIBLE.    . 

A  considerable  amount  of  chamber 
music  of  excellent  quality  has  been  pro- 
duced in  recent  years  by  those  of  our 
composers  who  are  interested  in  this  least 
salable  type  of  music,  and  now  quietly 
reposes  in  their  portfolios.  Human  mo- 
tives are  mixed ;  but  he  who  composes  a 
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Greene,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


Kn-itt  in  the  Dallas  (Ttxaf>)  News 


THKY  SHALL  NOT  PASS 


NOT  WITH  THOSE  MUDDY  FEET' 


Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


/y,4^y^^fi^-^^^^ 


THE  GAUNTLET  FLUNG   DOWN 


Ghilchik  in  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


HOW  THE  RICH  LIVE 
**  Yns,  they  tells  nie  she  was  as  pore  as  us  once.    Bat,  darin' 
the  war,  *er  ^nabaiid  srot  profiteerer  and  profiteever,  and  now  they 
alios  oomes  down  to  hreakfast  in  eyenin*^  dxess.'* 


Ntumham  in  Bltght]f  (London) 


Old  Gentleman :  ''  What's  the  matter,  little  hor  ?'* 

Little  Boj :  *'  Boo-hoo  1  M-mother's  a-drowned  the  kxtt«ns.'* 

Old  Gentleman :  '*  Dear,  dear  I  That's  too  had.'* 

Little  Boy:  **Y-yes,  and  she  piiromiaed  me— hoo-hoo    thaf 

lSr^^±}^ ni.iti;oVh„V-,(M>Uie 


**  A  martyred  people  and  a  martyred  country  such  as  our  people  and  our  country J'^ — Scheidemann 

A  FRENCH  CARTOONIST'S  SATIRE  ON  THE  HUN  RA YAGER'S  PLEA  FOR  HIS  FELLOW- 
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sonata  for TioHn and  piano  oraquartette 
for  strings  most  presumably  act  primarily 
f HHn  a  love  of  art  If  he  wanted  fame, 
he  would  prefer  some  more  tensational 
medium,  such  as  the  orchestra  or  opera ; 
if  he  wanted  popularity  or  money,  he 
would  choose  songs  and  piano  music,  for 
which  there  are  thousands  of  potential 
performers  and  purchasers.  But  how 
many  hundreds  in  our  vast  popuhUion 
can  {Jay  sonatas  and  quartettes,  or  have 
the  refinement  of  taste  to  love  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  loved  this  most  intimate  and 
purest  type  of  the  divine  art?  And  what 
chance  could  there  be,  with  so  small  a 
public  interested,  for  a  composer  to  get 
such  works  printed  by  publishers  whose 
livelihood  depends  cm  die  wide  sale  of  their 
publications?  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that 
the  composer  of  chamber  music  must 
write  for  love,  if  he  write  at  aU.  M. 
Saint-Saens,  in  describing  conditions  in 
France  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Socicte  Nationale  de  Musique,  says  that 
"  before  1870  one  had  truly  to  be  bereft 
of  all  common  sense  to  write  music" 

If  it  be  true,  as  no  less  a  critic  than 
M.  Romain  Rolland,  author  of  ^^  Jean 
Christophe,"  believes,  that  the  Soci^t^ 
Nationale  has  been  ^^the  cradle  and 
the  sanctuary  of  French  art,"  we  may 
hope  that  an  inestimable  service  to  our 
own  musical  art  may  be  achieved  by  a 
newly  formed  Society  for  the  PubUca- 
ticm  of  American  Music  This  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  John  Alden  Carpenter  is 
president,  and  which  numbers  among^  its 
founders  some  of  our  musicians  of  highest 
standing,  announces  that  its  aim  is  not 
*^to  fondle  American  composers  who 
need  a  stimulus  to  composition,"  nor  *'*'  to 
make  access  to  the  public  easy  for  music 
that  is  technically  crude,  barren  of  inspira- 
tion, and  forgetful  of  artistic  ideals,"  nor 
yet  ^  to  exercise  undue  pressure  on  artists 
and  organizations  to  perform  music  by 
American  composers  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  American  composers."  In 
otherwords,  the  Societyis  not  chauvinistic 
ltd  aim  is  simply  ^^  to  widen  and  deepen 
interest  in  the  larger  forms  of  good  con- 
cert music  by  American  composers  "  by 
publishing  each  year  two  or  three  chamber 
music  works  selected  by  judges  of  dis- 
crimination, supplymg  them  to  the  sub- 
scribers  at  a  subscription  fee  of  five 
dollars  a  year,  and  thus  making  them 
available  to  chamber  music  groups  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe 

In  thus  confining  itself  to  the  single 
function  of  publication  the  Society  saves 
itself  from  some  of  the  pitfalls  into  which 
such  attempts  often  falL  Its  circular  says 
with  truth  that  the  self-respecting  Amer- 
ican composer  does  not  want  ^^  patriotic 
charity,"  but  simply  "  a  square  deal  based 
on  the  intrinsic  art  value  of  his  work." 
Its  aim  is  to  secure  for  chamber  music, 
by  the  oi^^ization  of  its  scattered  dev- 
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otees,  access  to  such  a  public  sifting  of 
merit  as  may  test,  prove,  and  establish 
intrinsic  merit,  wherever  it  may  exist. 

Those  interested  to  co-operate  in  so 
hopeful  an  undertaking  may  obtain  the 
circulars  of  the  Society  by  applying  to  its 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Burnet  Tuthill, 
185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
Room  1608. 


NO  MORE  TITLES  IN  CANADA 

Knighthoods,  baronetcies,  and  peer- 
ages are  no  longer  to  be  bestowed  on 
Canadians.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
several  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Government  and  the  known  disap- 
proval of  Premier  Borden,  who  had  not 
then  returned  from  the  Peace  Confer^ 
ence,  the  Capadian  House  of  Commons 
passed  not  long  ago  by  a  strong  ihajority 
a  resolution  requesting  that  royal  honors 
of  this  sort  be  conferred  no  more  on 
Canadians  resident  in  Canada.  When  the 
present  generation  of  titled  Canadians 
passes  away,  knighthoods,  baronetcies, 
and  peerages  will  be  known  no  more  in 
Canada.  Hereditary  titles  are  to  be  ex- 
tinguished with  the  death  of  those  now 
bearing  them. 

Titles  have  been  conferred  in  Canada 
in  the  past  at  the  suggestion  either  of  the 
Canadian  Grovemment  itself,  or  of  the 
Governor-General  acting  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, or  of  the  British  Gt>vemment.  As 
a  usual  thing,  they  have  been  given  only 
to  men  who  have  served  the  public  in- 
terest in  some  noteworthy  manner.  Nom- 
inally a  mark  of  royal  favor,  titles  have 
actually  been  given  and  considered  as  a 
graceful  recognition  by  the  state  of  pub- 
lic-spirited service.  It  is  in  that  light  that 
they  have  been  r^;arded  by  the  recipients 
and  by  the  general  public.  Although 
most  Canadians  probably  regarded  them 
as  something  of  an  anomaly  on  this  con- 
tinent, there  was,  until  recently,  little 
opposition  to  any  but  hereditary  titles 
from  even  the  most  ardent  democrats. 
Very  few  hereditary  titles  have  ever  been 
conferred  on  Canadians,  because  of  the 
sentiment  in  Canada  against  anything 
that  might  serve  to  create  an  hereditary 
aristocracy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  King's 
honors  have  been  bestowed  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  not  all  of  the  selections  have 
met  with  popular  approval  in  Canada, 
with  the  result  that  public  sentiment 
became  aroused  against  all  titles.  Early 
in  1918  the  Canadian  Government  sent  a 
request  to  London  that  titles  should  be 
conferred  on  Canadians  only  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Cabinet  at  Ottawa, 
and  since  that  date  Canadians  have  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  honor  lists. 

Probably  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  this  matter  is  not  of  great 
importance.  Canadian  kuights,  as  a  rule, 
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have  been  just  as  democratic  as  their 
untitled  neighbors.  Nevertheless  it  indi- 
cates a  solidarity  and  similarity  of  senti- 
ment on  questions  of  this  kind  in  the  two 
kindred  democracies  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  Canadian  and  Amer- 
icim  points  of  view  are  much  the  same 
on  most  questions. 


THE  TELEGRAPHERS*  STRIKE 

A  hopeful  aspect  of  the  strike  of  the 
tel^raph  operators  appeared  last  weeic 
when  the  strikers  learned,  as  they  sup- 
posed, that  an  order  issued  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  insured  their  unions  the 
privilege  of  collective  barguning.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  the  order  applied  in 
words  only  to  telephone  operators  and 
that  the  tdegraph  was  not  named.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  privilege 
should  not  be  accorded  to  both  Glasses. 
The  telegraphers'  union  has  presented  a 
statement  to  the  Post  Office  Ccmimittee 
of  the  lower  hoiue  in  Congresa  in  whidi 
they  demand  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  say  that  *^Mr.  Burleson 
has  used  his  personal  and  official  influ- 
ence to  prevent  an  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  the  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers." 

The  Gt>vemment  still  cpntrols  the 
wires,  but  does  not  operate  them ;  it  is 
asked  to  see  that  the  employees  have  the 
same  right  to  act  through  unions  as  have 
the  railway  employees. 


DR.  MOTON  ON  THE 
NEG^^SOLDIER 

il^he  request  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Moton,  the  successor  to  Booker  Wash- 
ington as  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, visited  France  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing information  about  tiie  conduct  of  the 
N^^  as  a  soldier  and  morally.  Rumor, 
or  what  Dr.  Moton  calls  the  *'^  whispering 
gallery,"  had  produced  a  rather  wide- 
spread opinion  that  in  both  respects  there 
was  serious  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
units,  and  particularly  in  one  division, 
the  record  was  bad  actually  and  as  com- 
pared with  white  troops. 

Loose  generalization  is  the  favorite 
weapon  of  scandal.  Dr.  Moton  made 
careful  inquiry  from  officers  and  soldiers 
at  General  Headquarters,  divisional 
headquarters,  from  press  correspondents, 
and  from  French  people.  He  states  what 
he  found  to  be  the  facts  in  an  article  in  the 
"  Southern  Workmen."  As  to  the  allega- 
tion concerning  sexual  crimes  by  N^roes, 
he  was  told  at  General  Headquarten 
that  the  crime  was  no  more  prevalent 
among  colored  soldiers  than  among 
white  soldiers,  that  the  number  of  cases 
charged  was  small,  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions by  court  martial  much  smalle 
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only  diree,  for  initenoe,  m  tiie  division 
which  had  been  designated  by  rumor  as 
the  worst  unit. 

The  charge  <^  ike  failure  of  colored 
soldiers  as  iBghting  men  Dr.  Moton 
found  to  be  equally  exaggerated.  He 
says :  ^^  There  was  apparently  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anybody  in  France,  so  &r 
as  I  was  able  to  find  out,  among  the 
French  or  Americans,  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  American  N^^  as  a  soldier  when 
led  by  white  cheers."  Dr.  Moton  did, 
however,  find  a  pretty  strong  feeling  that 
Negro  ofiBcers  had  been  a  failure.  In  one 
division,  as  to  which  failure  on  a  large 
scale  had  been  charged.  Dr.  Moton  found 
that  ^a  small  portion  of  a  single  bat^ 
talion  of  a  single  r^ment  had  failed," 
and  that  about  a  dozen  Negro  officers 
of  this  battalion  had  been  tried.  The 
commanding  officer  at  Le  Mans,  com- 
menting to  Dr.  Moton  on  the  fact  that 
fifteen  Negro  officers  had  been  found 
inefficient,  said  to  Dr.  Moton :  ^^  We 
sent  back  to  America,  in  six  months,  an 
average  of  one  thousand  white  officers  a 
month  who  failed  in  one  way  or  another 
in  this  awful  struggle.  I  hope,  X>r. 
Moton,"  he  added,  **'  that  you  won*t  lose 
yoar  faith  in  my  race  because  of  that,  and 
certainly  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  faith 
in  your  race  because  of  the  record  of  a 
few  colored  officers  who  failed." 

In  short.  Dr.  Moton,  while  he  found 
faUures  and  imperfections,  learned  noth- 
ing to  substantiate  the  generalized  rumors 
of  a  failure  of  his  race  in  any  large  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  officers 
and  men  made  a  fine  record,  and  that 
there  were  a  remarkable  number  o||H^es 
of  heroic  action,  recognized  by  French  and 
American  awards.  They  went,  h6  says, 
into  battle  ^  with  dash,  courage,  and  an 
absolutely  unshaken  and  undisturbed 
morale." 


THE     LEAGUE     OF     NA- 
TIONS   IN  THE    SENATE 

THE  United  States  Senate  has  now 
under  consideration  a  resolution 
known,  from  its  author,  as  the  Knox 
Resolution,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
Result  in  the  rejection  of  the  present 
Treaty  of  Peace  embodying  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  indicates  the  accept- 
ance of  that  Treaty  if  the  League  of 
Nations  is  left  for  future  consideration. 
This  policy  of  separation  is  also  urged  by 
oar  former  Ambassador  to  Grermany,  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill,  in  an  article  in  the 
^  North  American  Review  "  for  June,  in 
whidi  he  says  of  the  Senate,  ^  It  can  ratify 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
reject  a  compact  for  a  League  of  Nations.*' 
This  policy  he  supports  by  the  statement 
that  ^the  Signatory  Powers  could  not 
oonsistently  refuse  to  separate  what  they 


had  themselves  intended  not  to  join 
together  until  the  President  forced  them 
to  do  so ;  for  they  were  prepared  to  post- 
pone the  League  of  Nations  and  sign  a 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  when  the 
President  returned  to  Paris  from  his  visit 
to  America  and  changed  their  plans." 
This  statement  of  fact  is  confirmed,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  by  our  editorial  repre- 
sentative who  was  in  Paris  during  the 
President's  absence  in  this  country. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Hill  that "  the  Sen- 
ate 1ms  the  Constitutional  right  to  with- 
l^old  its  consent  from  a  treaty  of  which  it 
does  not  approve.  It  may  withhold  it 
completely  or  in  part."  Moreover,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  are  resolved 
to  defeat  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the 
League  of  Nations  incorporated  in  it,  they 
do  well  to  notify  the  Peace  Council  at 
this  time  in  order  that  the  Council  may 
separate  the  League  from  the  Treaty  and 
add  to  the  Treaty  such  provisions  for 
continuing  the  present  alliance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  by  Germany. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  League  <^ 
Nations  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  this 
is  the  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  And  the  sooner  the 
decision  is  made  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions organiased,  the  better  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  America  and  for  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  world.  In  this  great  world 
movement  America  should  be  a  leader, 
not  a  follower. 

A  party  of  campers,  following  a  blind 
trail  in  the  woods,  comes  to  a  point  where 
it  divides,  and  the  campers  stop  to  discuss 
whether  they  shall  take  the  left-hand  or 
the  right-hand  fork.  No  one  in  the  party 
knows  where  either  fork  will  lead  them. 
They  can  only  discuss  probabilities.  Such 
is  the  present  situation  of  the  United 
States. 

The  possibility  of  a  League  of  Nations 
has  been  under  discussion  in  this  country 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
wisdom  of  what  is  substantially  the  pres- 
ent plan  has  been  under  discussion  for 
several  months.  Objections  and  advan- 
tages have  been  weighed'  in  the  balance. 
Amendments  have  been  proposed,  some 
accepted,  some  rejected.  Longer  delays 
are  dangerous,  possibly  may  be  disas- 
trous, not  merely  to  the  League  but  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  world.  It 
is  extremely  desirable  that  the  American 
people  reach  a  conclusion  and  turn  their 
attention  from  foreign  affairs  which  are 
important  but  in  their  consequences  to 
us  remote,  and  give  their  attention  to 
domestic  problems  which  are  no  less  im- 
portant and  in  their  consequences  to  us 
imminent. 

We  who  believe  in  the  League  of 
Nations  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  experiment  If  we  adopt  it,  we  enter 
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upon  a  new  world  policy ;  if  it  does  not 
mean  a  limitation  on  our  National  sover- 
eignty, it  does  impose  on  our  Nation  new 
obligations  which  future  Congresses  will 
be  morally  bound  to  fulfill ;  and  it  involves 
a  frank  abandonment  of  national  isola- 
tion and  a  frank  adoption  of  international 
co-operation. 

We  mubt  recognize  that  there  is  reason 
why  many  Americans  are  more  slow  to 
adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress than  are  the  English,  French,  or 
Italian  people.  Lloyd  George,  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  Orlando  have  each  been  given 
within  the  last  year^  a  new  power  of 
attorney  by  their  respective  peoples  to 
act  for  them.  Mr.  Wilson  has  asked  for 
such  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  they  have  refused  it.  He 
asked  them  last  fall  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  told  them  that  tiieir 
refusal  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  his  Administration, 
and  in  the  face  of  that  statement  they 
elected  a  Republican  House  and  a  Repub- 
lican Senate.  Certainly  the  majority  of 
both  Senate  and  House  and  probably  the 
majority  of  the  American  i>eople  have 
not  been  represented  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. True,  the  President  appointed 
a  Republican  of  admirable  character, 
proved  ability,  and  diplomatic  experience, 
but  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  President  is  within  his 
Constitutional  rights  in  negotiating  this 
Treaty  without  previous  consultation  with 
the  Senate;  but  the  Senate  would  be 
equaUy  within  its  Constitutional  rights  if 
it  should  notify  the  European  Powers 
that  the  result  of  the  President's  negotia- 
tions has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
American  people  and  will  not  be  ratified 
unless  it  is  amended. 

Nevertheless  we  hope  to  see  the  League 
of  Nations  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and 
we  think  that  the  delays  in  that  adoption 
which  the  Knox  Resolution,  if  passed, 
would  involve  would  outweigh  any  advan- 
tage which  may  be  hoped  for  from  further 
debate  or  future  amendments. 

Jt  is  true  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  new  adventure  in  our  National  policy ; 
but  the  Americans  are  an  adventurous 
people.  The  discovery  of  America  was 
an  adventure.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  a  perilous  adventure.  The 
formation  of  the  Constitution  was  an 
entirely  new  adventure  in  national  organi- 
zation. The  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the 
extension  of  our  Republic  from  ocean  to 
ocean  was  an  adventure  from  which  cau- 
tious men  would  have  dissuaded  us.  Our 
whole  history  has  been  one  succession  of 
adventures,  and  it  does  not  teach  us  to  be 
afraid  of  adventurous  experiments. 

It  is  true  that  the  League  of  Nations 
implies  the  assumption  of  new  obliga- 
tions by  the  United  States.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  National  isola- 
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tion  18  past  and  a  policy  of  international 
co-operation  is  substituted.  But  in  so 
doingit  simply  recognizes  a  factthatexists 
and  carries  forward  a  policy  which  has 
already  been  begun.  Thesteamshiphasput 
Liverpool  within  five  days  of  New  York, 
and  an  airplane  has  reduced  the  trans- 
atlantic voyage  to  less  than  one  day.  Our 
Monroe  Doctrine,  bur  Panama  Canal,  our 
NaticHialCopyrightLaw,  our  international 
postal  laws,  our  deliverance  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  from  a 
seventeenth-century  despotism,  and  our 
alliance  with  England,  France,  and  Italy 
in  preserving  tiie  civilization  of  the 
tlirentieth  century  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  Hun,  have  been  successive  steps 
toward  international  co-operation  and 
have  imposed  upon  us  international  obli- 
gations unknown  to  us  in  our  National 
isolation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Republican  party  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  American  people 
have  had  no  official  representation  in  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on  at 
Paris.  But  unofficially  they  have  been  rep- 
resented. If  the  Republicans  could  have 
selected  a  statesman  to  represent  them, 
tiieir  choice  would  probably  have  been 
Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Taft,  or  Mr. 
Lodge.  These  four  representative  Ameri- 
cans have  all  offered  amendments  and 
their  amendments  have  reached  the  Peace 
Coundl,  and,  while  not  all  the  amendments 
of  any  one  of  these  eminent  statesmen 
have  been  adopted,  it  is  said  that  all  the 
amendments  on  which  all  of  them  agreed 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  League  in 
its  final  form. 

•  The  objections  to  the  League  of  Nations 
which  we  have  endeavored  fairly  though 
briefly  to  state  are  serious.  We  do  not 
ignore  or  belittle  them.  But  there  are 
more  serious  objections  to  entering  upon 
the  next  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
without  a  League. 

So  long  as  there  are  robbers  in  the 
country  there  must  be  armed  police  to 
resist  diem ;  so  long  as  there  are  robber 
nations  in  the  world  there  must  be  armies 
to  resist  them.  But  there  ought  to.be 
some  better  way  than  war  to  settle  those 
deputes  which  are  always  liable  to  arise 
between  civilized  peoples.  Men  of  justice 
and  peace  must  repel  with  force  attempted 
crime ;  but  men  of  justice  and  peace  need 
not  resort  to  force  to  settle  controversies 
between  themselves.  When  Germany  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  Belgium  and  France 
and  Turkey  attempts  to  assassinate 
Armenia,  the  civilized  nations  ought  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  defenseless. 
But  when  a  dispute  arises  between  civil- 
ized nations  about  the  question  whether 
Fiume  shall  be  an  Italian  or  Croatian  port, 
or  whether  Dantsic  shall  be  a  Polish  or 
a  German  port,  some  more  civilized 
method  than  war  should  be  discoverable 
for  settling  it.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
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an  attempt  to  Sad  a  solution  for  these  two 
problems:  ^^How  can  civilized  nations 
settle  peaceably  their  controversies  ?"  and 
^  How  can  they  combine  to  protect  each 
other  from  robber  nations?" 

And  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  only 
plan  now  proposed  for  that  purpose.  In- 
dividuals may  have  better  plans  to  offer, 
but  the  present  Leagfue  is  tiie  only  one 
officially  recommended  to  the  civilized 
Powers.  The  alternative  is  a  return  to  the 
perpetual  apprehension  of  possible  war, 
competitive  armament  in  preparation  for 
war,  and  extemporized  alliances  to  meet 
robber  nations  whenever  one  of  them 
issues  his  challenge  to  the  world,  or  else 
selfish  inaction  while  defenseless  people 
are  plundered  as  were  the  Cubauis  or 
murdered  as  were  the  Armenians.  The 
remote  perils  feared  by  the  opponents  of 
the  League  of  Nations  seem  to  us  far  less 
than  the  inevitable  perils  involved  in  a 
return  to  the  old  policy  of  National  isola- 
tion. 

These  perils  were  never  so  imminent  as 
they  are  to-day.  Three  great  imperial 
governments  have  been  destroyed — Ger- 
many, Austria^Hungary,  and  Russia. 
What  the  future  governments  of  these 
countries  will  be  no  man  knows,  though 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  old  govern- 
ments will  not  be  restored.  Three  new 
nations  have  been  created  or  are  in  the 
process  of  creation — Jugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland.  The  old  authority 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe  has  gone, 
and  no  new  authority  has  yet  arisen  to 
take  its  place.  An  unscrupulous  minority 
are  eager  to  establish  a  new  class  rule  for 
the  old  class  rule.  They  are  ready  to  toss 
into  the  scrap-heap  the  claims  of  their 
fellow-men  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  free 
people  should  welcome  the  co-operation  of 
other  free  peoples  in  the  resolve  that 
"  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth,"  that  time  is  now.  While  we 
debate  the  mob  robs,  bums,  murders,  and 
rapes.  It  is  time  for  action,  time  for  a 
combination  of  all  civilized  nations  in  a 
common  purpose  which  they  might  well 
define  in  these  words  taken  from  our  own 
Constitution  :  ^^  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  posterity." 

Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  it  is  a  spirit  of  life.  It  is  regard 
for  each  other's  rights,  respect  for  each 
other's  opinions,  interest  in  each  other's 
interests.  Not  because  in  this  country 
we  have  a  President  instead  of  a  King, 
a  Congress  instead  of  a  Parliament, 
and  States  instead  of  Provinces,  but  be- 
cause in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 


ple there  is  something  of  this  spirit  ol 
humanity,  we  men  and  women  gathered 
out  of  all  nations  and  tribes  and  peoples 
and  tongues  are  able  to  live  together'  in 
peace  and  good  wilL  Is  there  enough 
of  this  spirit  of  humanity  in  the  world 
to  make  a  democracy  c^  nations  pos- 
sible ?  We  believe  that  there  is  at  least 
enough  to  make  the  experimait  worth 
trying. 

In  building  we  lay  the  foundation  first 
and  erect  the  superstructure  afterward* 
But  in  growing  we  plant  a  seed  and  it 
thrusts  down  tiie  roots  and  at  the  same 
time  pushes  up  the  stem  and  the 
branches.  The  spirit  of  brodierhood  has 
made  the  Union  of  States  possible ;  but 
also  the  Union  of  States  has  created  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  Leagne  of 
Nations  is  a  seed.  We  believe  that  there 
is  enough  of  tiie  spirit  of  brotherhood  in 
the  world  to  plant  the  League  and  see  to 
what  it  may  grow. 


THE  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
RIDER 

A  "RIDER"  is  a  device  used  by 
legislators  in  order  to  enact  a  meas- 
ure which  they  are  unwilling  to  have 
debated  and  passed  on  its  merits  or 
rejected.  If  they  prepare  such  a  measure 
as  a  separate  bill  and  put  it  to  a  vote, 
those  who  oppose  it  will  be  able  to  vote 
against  it  What  they  do  is  to  attach  it 
to  some  appropriation  bill  or  other  bill  <if 
overwhelming  importance.  Then  tiioee 
who  oppose  the  attached  measure  will 
hav«to  assume  the  responsibility  of  voting 
against  the  whole  bilL 

Thii  is  what  certain  opponents  of  day- 
light saving  have  done  with  the  measure 
to  repeal  the  Daylight  Saving  Law. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  they 
attached  it  to  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Bill.  Happily  there  was  enough 
sentiment  in  the  House  against  this  rider 
method  of  making  law  to  remoye  tiiis 
rider  from  the  bill.  Appropriation  bills 
have  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre> 
sentatives,  and  then  they  go  from  there 
to  the  Senate.  When  the  Ag^cultoral 
Bill  reached  the  Senate,  this  rider  was 
reattached  to  it  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Popular  indignation  against  this 
method  of  legislation  ought  to  be  so  strong 
that  the  Senate  will  remove  that  rider. 
The  issue  is  something  more  important 
than  daylight  saving.  It  is  an  issue  that 
concerns  the  very  nature  of  represent- 
ative government.  If  daylight  saving 
cannot  be  repealed  without  a  majority 
against  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeakd  at 
all.  If  a  majority  is  against  it,  it  can  be 
repealed  by  direct  vote.  To  attempt  to 
legislate  on  a  subject  like  this  without 
ascertaining  and  recording  the  will  of 
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those  entitled  to  vote  upon  it  is  to  nullify 
to  a  measurable  degree  the  principle  of 
self-government  and  to  substitute  oli- 
garchy. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES 

III— THAT    GOVERNMENTS    DERIVE 

THEIR     JUST     POWERS     FROM    THE 

CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED 

CONSENT  of  the  governed  does  not 
make  the  government  just. 

The  Negroes  in  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  slavery ;  at  least  they  acquiesced 
in  it.  They  did  not  revolt.  When  the 
Civil  War  gave  them  opportunity  to  run 
aw%y,  comparatively  few  took  advantage 
of  tbeopportunity.  Most  of  them  remained 
working  in  the  fields  and  in  the  homes 
for  the  masters  who  were  fighting  to  pre- 
Tent  their  emandpation.  But  their  con- 
sent did  not  make  slavery  just. 

The  German  people  consented  to  the 
German  Government.  When  their  Gov- 
ernment entered  upon  war  to  win  a  world 
domination,  they  did  not  protest,  but 
through  tb^ir  chosen  representatives 
voted  the  money  for  the  campaign.  When 
Belgium  was  overrun,  when  some  of  its 
citizens  were  deported  and  others  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  when  its  banks  were 
robbed  and  its  women  were  raped,  the 
German  people  consented  to  the  robbery, 
the  murder,  the  raping.  When  the  Lusi- 
tauia  was  piratically  sunk,  they  not  only 
consented,  they  publicly  celebrated  that 
achievement  by  processions  and  medals. 
But  their  consent  did  not  make  those 
crimes  the  acts  of  a  just  government. 

The  want  of  consent  by  the  governed 
does  not  make  the  government  unjust 

The  government  of  a  prison  is  not 
nnjost  whenever  the  prisoners  object  to 
the  rules  of  the  warden.  The  government 
of  a  school  is  not  unjust  whenever  the 
pupils  object  to  the  rules  of  the  principal. 
The  government  of  a  family  is  not  unjust 
whenever  the  children  object  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  parent. 

The  consent  of  the  governed  may  make 
the  community  contented.  It  may  give 
the  community  peace.  It  may  give  the 
commimity  a  certain  degree  of  pros- 
.perity.  But  it  does  not  make  the  govern- 
ment just.  Government  is  just  only  when 
its  laws  conform  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
the  moral  world.  It  is  just  in  the  intent 
of  the  lawmakers  only  when  their  pur- 
pose is  to  apply  to  the  conditions  of  their 
age  and  country  those  eternal  laws. 

The  biographer  of  Tolstoy  tells  us  that 
in  his  boyhood  he  had  the  idea  that  by 
stooping  down  and  clasping  his  hands 
underneath  his  knees  if  he  jumped  off 
a  porch  he  would  soar.  He  tried  the 
experiment — and  did  not  soar.  Flying 
was  achieved  by  a  different  method.  In- 
ventors studied  the  birds,  discovered  the 


secret  of  their  flight — powerful  musdes, 
hollow  bones,  strength  mated  to  light- 
ness— and  by  conforming  their  schemes  to 
the  laws  discovered  by  them  in  nature 
conquered  the  air. 

'There  are  laws  of  health.  They  are  not 
imposed  upon  the  body  ;  they  are  written 
in  the  constitution  of  die  body.  A  certain 
modem  school  of  philosophy  assumes  that 
pain  is  evil  but  God  is  good,  and  there- 
fore pain  exists  only  in  the  evil  thoughts, 
and  it  attempts  to  cure  pain  by  changing 
the  tiioughts.  The  scientist  studies  the 
human  body,  learns  by  his  study  the  laws 
of  health  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
with  much  painstaking  and  many  a  tem- 
porary error  builds  up  a  system  of  heal- 
ing based  on  law. 

There  are  laws  of  the  social  order. 
The  Community  which  obeys  them  is  pros- 
perous. The  commimity  which  disregards 
them  suffers.  An  admirable  summary  of 
these  laws  of  the  social  order  is  furnished 
by  the  T^i  Commandments,  which  may 
be  epitomized  thus : 

Beverenoe  God,  not  the  mere  symbols 
and  images  which  men  make  of  God. 
Respect  your  ancestors.  Keep  a  little 
time  free  from  drudgery  for  a  ministry 
to  the  higher  life.  Regard  the  four  fun- 
damental rights  of  your  fellow-men — the 
rights  of  person,  of  property,  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  of  reputation.  And  do  this  heart- 
ily, because  you  desire  their  protection  as 
well  as  your  own. 

Whenever  these  laws  are  set  aside 
tragedy  is  the  result. 

The  German  nation  discarded  them.  It 
did  not  reverence  God.  With  colossal 
self-conceit  it  summoned  God  to  be  its 
ally  in  a  war  of  conquest.  It  disavowed 
all  laws,  human  and  divine.  It  declared 
that  necessity  knows  no  law.  It  substi- 
tuted self-will  for  the  will  of  the  Eternal 
— with  tragical  results  to  itself  and  to  the 
world. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  discarded  all  laws 
but  those  of  their  own  creation.  They 
ignore  God.  They  treat  all  that  past  ages 
have  wrought  as  a  colossal  blimder.  They 
raze  to  the  ground  the  edifice  which  past 
generations  have  reared  and  propose  to 
build  a  new  edifice  on  a  new  foundation. 
They  disregard  the  fundamental  rights 
of  persons  and  property  and  avow  iheiv 
purpose  so  to  do.  They  substitute  the 
will  of  the  mob  for  the  will  of  the  Czar 
aud  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  for  the 
rule  of  the  bureaucracy.  And  the  results 
of  this  substitution  of  self-will  for  the  will 
of  God  are  even  more  tragic  in  Russia 
than  in  Germany. 

The  laws  of  the  beehive  are  not  im- 
posed on  the  bees  by  the  bee-keei>er. 
They  are  wrought  by  the  Creator  of  the 
bees  in  their  nature.  If  the  bee-keeper 
understands  these  laws  and  conforms  his 
regulations  to  these  laws,  the  hive  is 
prosperous  and  honey  is  i^e  result.    The 


laws  of  the  human  hive  are  not  made  by 
the  men  who  inhabit  it.  They  are  written 
by  man^s  Creator  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul.  Confcnrmity  to  the  laws  of 
nature  which  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Creator  in  the  physical  universe  is  the 
secret  of  science ;  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  life  which  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Creator  in  the  human  body  is  the  secret 
of  healtlu;  conformity  to  die  laws  of  the 
social  order  which  have  been  wrought  by 
the  Creator  in  the  souls  of  men  is  the 
secret  of  justice,  liberty,  and  peace. 

Justice  is  conformity  to  divine  law. 

Liberty  is  voluntary  self-enforcement 
.of  divine  law. 

Peace  is  habitual  harmony  with  divine 
law. 

Democracy  is  the  spirit  of  justice,  lib- 
erty, and  peace  in  the  community — in  one 
word,  brotherhood. 

The  saying,  ^^The  people  can  do  no 
wrong,"  we  must  send  to  the  rubbish  pile 
with  that  other  saying,  "The  king  can  dp  ' 
no  wrong."  The  infallibility  of  the  ma- 
jority is  no  better  than  the  infallibility  of 
kings. 

Our  statesmen  will  not  give  peace  to 
the  world  by  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
formula,  "  llie  self-determination  of  the 
people."  Our  legislators  will  not  give 
prosperity  to  the  United  States  by  simply 
reflecting  the  popular  will.  The  popular 
will  may  be  determined  by  popular  preju- 
dice, and  an  appeal  always  lies  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

Probably  our  Government  is  more 
nearly  just  than  the  government  of  any 
other  existing  nation.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
just  so  long  as  the  poor  and  defenseless — 
whether  white  or  black — are  killed  on 
suspicion,  without  trial  and  without  a 
chance  for  self-defense  ;  so  long  as  thou- 
sands of  children  are  allowed  by  a 
wealthy  nation  to  g^w  up  in  ignorance 
without  any  opportunity  for  education ; 
so  long  as  plague  spots  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  sections  of  our  great  cities, 
sending  out  poison  germs  of  ignorance 
and  crime  to  infest  the  land. 

The  summons  of  Abraham  Lincohi  to 
his  fellow-men  in  1865  was  a  summons  to 
do  justly :  "  With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  finish  the  work  we  are  in."  That  sum- 
mons is  as  appealing  now  as  then.  It 
is  the  summons  to  the  young  men  and 
young  womeh  graduating  from  colleges 
and  high  schools  to-day  to  complete  the 
work  their  fathers  began  when  they  de- 
clared their  belief  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  hax)piness;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men." 

Digitized  byLYMAN  Abbott. 
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IS  IT  REVENGE  OR  MAGNANIMITY?— THE  GERMAN  OBJECTIONS 
—THE  MODIFIED  TREATY— WHEN  PEACE  MUST  BE  STERN— 
M.    CLEMENCEAU'S     LETTER  — NO   •'CONVENIENT   PEACE'' 


18  THIS    A    STERN    PSACE? 

BY  makine  modifications  in  the  draft 
of  the  Treaty  presented  to  the  Grer- 
maus,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
have  proved  that  thev  do  not  wish  to  be 
arbitrary.  Indeed,  the  concessions  they 
have  granted  raise  the  question  whether 
they  have  not  exercised  magnanimity  to  the 
point  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  extreme  to  which  the  victori- 
ous Powers  go  in  trying  to  reclaim  Ger- 
many as  a  civilized  nation  is  shown  in 
their  expression  of  readiness  to  contem-. 
plate  the  admission  of  Germany  as  an 
equal  in  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
*^near  future.'*  Less  than  ei|^ht months  ago 
the  Germans,  even  in  the  midst  of  retreat, 
not  for  military  purposes  but  in  order 
to  cripple  their  neighbors,  were  carry- 
ing on  as  best  ihey  could  the  practices 
which  had  characterized  them  for  over 
four  years  and  which  it  would  be  fulsome 
flattery  to  call  brigandage.  And  now  the 
people  who  suffered  from  their  devastation 
and  murder  and  rape  and  f rightfulness 
are  telling  these  Germans  that  if  the^ 
comply  with  certain  conditions  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  they  can  become 
their  partners.  If  anjrthing  comparable 
to  this  has  ever  happened  in  history,  we 
fail  to  recall  it 

This  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  the  more 
impressive  because  it  has  survived  the  ex- 
pression of  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Grer- 
mans  which  is  very  far  from  repentance. 

It  was  on  May  7  that  the  Allies' 
conditions  of  peace  were  handed  to  the 
German  delegates  at  Versailles.  On  June 
15  the  German  reply  and  counter-propo- 
sals, together  with  the  "  covering  letter  " 
by  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  of  May 
29,  were  made  public.  It  is  in  these 
replies  and  counter-proposals  that^  the 
Germans  show  that  tney  are  still  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  express  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  nature  of  their  deeds  or 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. They  cry  out  against  what  they 
call  virtual  enslavement,  they  demand 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  im- 
mediately, they  assaU  the  abcdition  of 
German  rights  outside  of  Europe,  assert- 
ing that  uiey  have  shown  tnemselves 
capable  as  colonizers,  .they  demand  that 
Gertnany  be  treated  on  a  l^is  of  equality 
and  reciprocity,  that  there  be  no  inter- 
ference with  German  sovereignty,  that,  in 
short,  the  Allies  deal  with*  her  as  if  she 
were  as  much  entitled  to  victory  as  they. 
The  Germans  refuse  to  turn  over  the 
Kaiser  or  any  other  of  the  arch-criminalB 
for  trial,  and  propose  an  international  court 
of  neutrals  to  judjge  the  &ct  of  crime. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  German  reply 
is  in  the  assumption  that  the  end  of 
the  war  came,  not  as  a  result  of  vic- 
tory by  the  Allies,  but  as  the  acceptance 
on  all  sides  of  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points.  They  recall  the  interchange 
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of  notes  last  October  and  November  be- 
tween President  Wilsop  and  the  Central 
Powers.  They  profess  to  have  laid  down 
their  arms  because  they  were  induced  to 
believe  that  they  were  going  to  be  treated, 
not  as  vanquished  criminals,  but  as  one  of 
two  contracting  parties  who  had  already 
come  to  a  common  agreement. 

A  SO-CALLED  PEACE  OF  REVENGE 

Specifically,  the  Germans  take  excep- 
tion to  a  ereat  number  of  points  in  the 
Treaty.  All  these  objections  have  been 
anticipated  by  people  who  have  thoug^ht 
of  the  Allied  Powers  as  being  tarred  with 
the  same  stick  as  Germany.  Like  the 
Germans,  they  regard  this  peace  as  a 
"  peace  of  revenge." 

It  would  take  considerable  space  even 
to  recapitulate  the  particular  objections 
raised.  They  include  objections  to  being 
called  upon  to  recognize  treaties  whiohmay 
be  entered  into  hereafter  by  Germany's 
enemies  ;  objections  to  tiie  refusal,  except 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  allow  Austria  to 
become  part  of  Germany ;  objections  of 
course  to  almost  all  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments, including  the  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France ;  objections  to  the  eco- 
nomic arrangements  as  placing  burdens 
upon  the  Germans  which  are  g^reater  than 
the  burdens  other  people  have  to  bear, 
and  as  therefore  obviously  designed  to 
stamp  out  German  competition ;  objec- 
tions to  any  reparation  for  Montenegro, 
Serbia,  and  Rumania,  since  there  was  no 
attack  there  contrary  to  international  law, 
as  even  the  Germans  acknowledge  to  be  the 
case  in  Belgium ;  objections  to  uie  amount 
of  damages  to  Belgium ;  objections  to  the 
arrangement  as  to  the  Sarre  Valley  and 
to  the  occupation  of  German  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  objections  to 
being  deprived  of  shipping.  TheGrermans 
acknowledge  that  tney  must  put  their 
resources  to  the  service  of  restoration,  but 
object  to  what  they  call  infringements  on 
Grermany's  "  economic  sovereignty." 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  this  reply 
is  merely  an  advocate's  plea,  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  and  how 
much  is  really  unconscious  revelation  of 
German  incapacity  to  understand  what 
Germany  has  done  and  what  has  happened 
to  her. 

THE  MODIFICATIONS 

Dissecting  out  from  this  mass  of 
objections  and  counter-proposals  certain 
pomts  which  seem  reasonable,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  made  modifica- 
tions in  the  Treaty.  The  principal  changes 
are,  briefly,  agreements  to  arrange  cer- 
tain Polish-German  frontier  lines  by 
plebiscite  ;  to  permit  Germany  to  obtain 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  from  Silesia ;  to 
accord  to  Germany  facilities  so  that  she 
mav  survey  the  damage  she  has  done  and 
mate  proposals  within  four  months  as  to 
her  liabilities,  and   if  an  agreement  is 


possible  within  two  months  thereafter  to 
fix  the  amount  of  reparation  at  a  definite 
&rure  ;  to  change  the  arrangement  for  a 
pkbiscite  in  Slesvig ;  to  permit  Germany 
an  army  of  200,^)<)  men  temporarily; 
and  to  allow  Germany  to  enter  the 
League  within  a  short  time  provided 
Germany  gives  evidence  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  a  desire  to  observe  her 
international  obligations.  These  modifi- 
cations are  not  all  mcluded  in  the  Treaty, 
for  some  of  them  are  embodied  in  a  sup- 
plementary document. 

A  PEACE  OF  JUSTICE 

With  these  modifications  there  went 
to  the  Germans  a  letter  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  of  the 
whole  war.  It  attconpts  to  explain  to  the 
Grermans  why  it  is  impossible  for  civ- 
ilized peoples  to  deal  with  them  as 
if  tihey  were  normaL  It  is  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  great  frankness,  but  exhibiting 
extraordinary  patience.  It  gives  the  key 
to  the  whole  Peace  Treaty  in  this  sen- 
tence: ^^The  Allied  and  Assodated 
Powers  believe  that  they  will  be  false  to 
those  who  have  given  their  all  to  save  the 
freedom  of  tiie  world  if  they  consent  to 
treat  the  war  on  any  other  basis  than  as 
a  crime  against  humanity  and  right." 

In  response  to  the  Germans'  abundant 
references  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Foarteoi 
Points  and  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Georfi^  and  others,  this  letter,  written 
by  M.  Clemenceau  as  President  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  quotes  some  things 
from  Mr.  Wilson  which  the  Germans 
have  forgotten.  These  are  in  a  passage 
from  the  President's  speech  of  April  6, 
1918,  in  which  he  said  wat  to  Grermany's 
assertion  that  force  alone  can  decide  there 
was  only  one  response  possible :  ^  Force, 
force  to  the  utmost,  force  withont  stint  or 
limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force 
which  shall  make  the  law  of  the  world, 
and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in 
t^e  dust"  llie  letter  quotes  also  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  passage  in  whidi  he 
says :  ^*  There  is  no  security  in  any  land 
without  the  certainty  of  punishment. 
There  is  no  protection  for  life,  property, 
or  money  in  a  state  where  the  onminal  b 
more  powerful  than  the  law.  The  law  of 
nations  is  no  exception.  .  .  .  There  have 
been  many  times  in  the  history  of  tiie 
world  criminal  states.  We  are  dealmg 
with  one  of  them  now.  There  wiU  always 
be  criminal  states  until  the  reward  of  in- 
ternational crime  becomes  too  precarious 
to  make  it  profitable,  and  the  punish- 
ment qf  international  crime  becomes  too 
sure  to  make  it  attractive."  The  letter 
also  quotes  from  M.  Clemencean  and 
Signer  Orlando,  to  show  that  already 
during  the  war  the  Allies  were  seddne 
justice — ^^  justice  for  the  dead  and 
wounded  .  .  .  justice  for  the  peofdes  who 
now  stagger  under  war  debts,  .  «  .  Jnstioe 
for  those  millions  whose  homes  and  lands 
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and  propeity  German  savagery  baa  spoU- 
ated  and  destroyed.'' 

The  letter  not  only  reviews  in  simple 
and  dear  language  the  crime  of  Germany 
in  bep;inninp^  the  war,  not  onl^  her  crimes 
of  fnghtfomess,  of  introducing  poison- 
ous gas  and  Imig-distanoe  bombing  of 
towns,  and  of  massacring  passengers 
and  civilian  sailors  in  mid-ocean,  out 
also  the  crimes  which  Germany  oom- 
mitted  when  she  ^  ruined  the  industries, 
the  mines,  and  the  machinery  of  neigh- 
boring countries,  not  during  battle,  but 
with  the  deliberate  and  calculated  pur- 
pose of  enabling  her  own  industries  to 
mxe  their  markets  before  their  industries 
could  recover  from  the  devastati(m  thus 
wantonly  inflicted  upon  them."  The  let- 
ter points  out  that  if  Germany  now  suffers 
hardships  they  are  hardships  which  she 
has  broufifht  unon  herself,  and  this  sen- 
tence ought  to  be  written  where  all  who 
pass  may  read : 

If  the  Grerman  people  themselves,  or 

any  other  nation,  are  to  be  deterred  from 


following  the  footsteps  of  Prussia;  if 
mankina  is  to  be  lifted  oat  of  the  belief 
that  war  for  selfish  ends  is  legitimate  to 
any  state ;  if  the  old  era  is  tone  left  be- 
hind, and  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
are  to  be  broaeht  beneath  the  reign  of 
law ;  even  if  there  is  to  be  early  recon- 
ciliation and  appeasement,  it  will  be 
because  those  rc»ponsible  for  concluding 
the  war  have  had  the  courage  to  see  that 
justice  is  not  deflected  for  the  sake  of  a 
convenient  peace. 

This  letter,  free  from  bitterness,  but 
equally  free  from  soft  sentimentalism, 
points  out  that  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  in  Gormany  is  not  enough  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  the  war  itself. 
The  German  revolution  did  not  appear 
until  defeat  had  wiped  out  all  German 
hope  of  profit  from  war.  Until  then  the 
German  people  suppcnrted  the  war,  voted 
credits,  obeyed  every  order,  however  sav- 
age, aind  shared  the  responsibility  of  their 
Government.  They  would  have  aodaimed 
victory  as  they  acclaimed  the  outbreak  of 


the  war.  ^They  cannot  now  pretend, 
having  changed  their  rulers  after  the  war 
was  losty  that  it  b  justice  that  they  should 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  deed. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  oon- 
dudes  the  spokesman  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, *^  therefore  believe  that  the  peace 
they  have  proposed  b  fundamentally  a 
peace  of  justice." 

IF  THE  GERUANS  DO  NOT  8ION 

Thus  has  gone  to  the  Germans  what 
M.  Clemenceau  declares  to  be  the  Peace 
Conference's  last  word.  A  decision  by 
Germany  either  for  or  aeainst  signing 
die  Treaty  must  be  readied,  she  was 
informed,  by  June  23.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  some  exten- 
sion of  time,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  ground  for  expectation  that  there 
will  be  an  extension  of  nc^tiations.  If 
the  peace  is  not  signed,  Germany  was 
notified,  the  armistice  will  terminate  and 
the  Powers  will  take  such  steps  as  they 
think  needful  to  enforce  their  terms. 


COLLEGE  MEN  IN  THE  WAR 

A    TYPICAL   VICTORY   COMMENCEMENT   TRIBUTE 

OFFERED  AT  THE  EXERCISES   AT  HAMILTON  COLLEGE  JUNE  16,  1919, 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

This  year  at  Commencement  time  there  will  have  been  many  tributes  to  college  men  in  the  war.  Thb  by  Senator  Dayenpoit,  who  is 
Professor  of  Law  and  Ciril  Polity  at  Hamilton  CoUegei  is  tjrpicaL  What  he  says  of  the  men  of  the  coUe^  at  Clinton^  New  York,  is 
eqaallj  applicable  to  those  of  hundreds  of  other  American  colleges.  More  than  that — since  the  college  men  of  this  coontry  are  representative 
joong  men,  its  substance  is  tnie  of  the  whole  of  the  young  mamiood  of  America. — ^Thb  Editors. 


*  The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford,  the  golden 


The  noary  ooUegM  look  down  on  care- 
less boys  at  play. 


years  and  gay, 
>  noar 
IS  toys  I 
But  when  the  bugle  sounded  war,  they 
pot  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river,  the  cricket 


ground,  the  quad. 
The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford,  to  seek 

a  bloody  sod. 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away  for 

country  and  for  God." 

SO  it  was  with  the  men  of  Hamilton 
and  with  all  the  college  men  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  great  war,  the  living  and  the 
dead.  One  morning,  care-free  and  glad  of 
heart  in  the  glory  of  their  youth.  The 
next,  setting  forth  upon  the  great  adven- 
ture, with  resolution  on  their  serious  faces, 
willine  and  unafraid.  It  was  not  all  the 
way  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion.  There 
were  hours,  they  have  told  us,  when  the 
fires  of  idealism  burned  low.  There  were 
nights  of  terror  and  davs  of  strain  and 
di^knesB,  when  the  simple  prayer  of  the 
humUe  homesick  soul  was :  ^  Make  me 
a  soldier,  Lord  V*  ^  Make  me  a  man,  O 
Lord  I"  "  Help  me  to  die,  O  Lord  1"  But 
out  of  the  experience  of  despondency  and 
doubt  there  grew  the  caun,  the  confi- 
dence, the  grim  endurance,  the  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  and  power. 

No  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  great 
marching  colunms  returned  from  France 
can  have  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
confident  assurance  that  the  war    has 


chastened  and  strengthened  the  young 
fighting  breed  of  America.  It  is  evident 
tmit  they  all,  like  Alan  Seeger,  feel  their 
manhood  keenly.  Strangely  enough,  after 
all  our  fears  and  forebodings  of  the 
fraUty  of  mankind,  the  greatest  success 
of  the  war  has  been  human  personality. 
At  one  time  or  another,  in  the  matter  of 
die  armies  of  the  free  nations,  prepara- 
tion has  failed,  guns  have  &iled,  planes 
have  &uled,  governments  have  &iled,  but 
the  human  spirit  has  not  &iled.  Whether 
it  be  the  superb  and  historic  genius  of 
Joffre  and  Foch,  without  which  the  war 
could  never  have  been  won  by  the  soldiers 
of  freedom,  or  whether  it  be  the  marvel- 
ous skill  and  physical  and  moral  endur- 
ance of  the  pliun  man,  in  the  sky,  in  the 
trenches,  under  the  sea,  the  human  race 
may  well  lift  its  head  high.  Therehasbeen 
no  greater  level  of  adiievement  among 
the  sons  of  men.  As  for  the  American 
people,  thev  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
know  whetiier  to  admire  more  the  valor 
and  the  leadership  of  many  a  splendid 
young  officer,  or  the  amazing  every-day 
darine  and  efficiency  such  as  was  exem- 
plified by  the  plain  brawny  Tennessee 
mountaineer  who,  having  had  detailed 
practice  from  boyhood  in  picking  off 
squirrels  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees  in  the 
homeland  by  shooting  them  through  the 
head  so  as  not  to  mangle  the  meat,  pro- 
ceeded sinele-handed  to  pick  off  the  mem- 
bers of  a  German  machme-^om  battalion, 
killing  twenty-four,  and  wiUi  a  few  com- 


rades making  prisoners  of  132  others,  and 
being  deoon^eil  therefor  bv  the  general- 
issimo of  the  Allied  armies  I 

All  is  well  with  the  human  spirit  while 
it  can  continuously  endure  such  gigantic 
shock  of  mechanical  forces,  such  agonies 
of  mind  and  body,  and  come  off  more  than 
conqueror  I  The  human  race  never  before 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  so  thoroughly 
wordi  saving,  and  human  progress  to- 
wards the  g<Mil  never  before  seemed  to  be 
so  greatly  worth  having.  And  all  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many — aye,  most — 
of  the  governments  of  mankind  had  shown 
vast  capacity  to  falter  and  bunde. 

But  the  young  manhood  of  America 
did  not  falter.  They  interpreted  the  real 
America  to  the  world — the  America  of 
might  and  justice.  They  demonstrated 
that  the  flower  of  power  is  not  brutality, 
but  unselfishness ;  that  the  meek  inherit 
the  earth  because  thev  have  the  mental 
and  moral  muscle ;  that  genuine  altru- 
ism is  life  to  spare,  superb  physiological 
reserve  of  body  and  brain  seeking  new 
channels  for  the  outlet  of  its  energies; 
that  sympathy,  gentleness,  generosity, 
are  the  supreme  manifestations  of  the 
survival  of  botli  the  fittest  and  the 
best,  whether  in  the  strong  man  or  the 
responsible  state.  Our  younp^  crusaders 
interpreted  the  r^  America  to  the 
world. 

And  now  we  have  them  back  again; 
soon  all  who  survive  will  be  back  again, 
melted  into  the  life  and  merged  into  the 
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organization  of  the  Imndred  millioiis. 
How  much  we  expect  from  them  at  home  I 
By  the  grace  of  the  spiritual  energy 
and  vision  which  they  incarnate,  neitl^r 
Junkerism  and  militarism  nor  Uie  blind 
forces  of  anarchistic  democracy  now 
sweeping  across  the  world  shall  role 
America.  The  experience  of  the  war  has 
disclosed  two  human  groups  whom  the 
free  nations  must  put  under  foot — the 
merely  selfish  men  of  power  and  cunning 
at  the  top,  and  the  anarchistic  commu- 
nists at  the  bottom.  And  the  war  revealed 
also  two  human  groups  whom  the  free 
nations  must  at  all  costs  protect  and  con- 
serve— on  the  one  hand,  the  exceptional 
men  of  organization  and  management 
and  initiative  and  of  a  reasonable  altru- 
ism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
body  of  plain  producers  and  workers  who 
make  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation 
in  time  of  peace  or  war.  By  the  grace  of 
the  spirituid  energy  and  vision  which 
our  yotmg  soldiers  of  freedom  incarnate, 
America  is  to  become  neither  the  ex- 

Eloiter's  paradise  nor  the  theater  of  ^^  the 
um's  millennium.'' 

We  are  to  assume,  I  suppose,  that  no 
man  can  yet  see,  except  Dy  faith,  how 
much  of  good  is  to  come  out  of  the  recent 

fiant  conflict  with  evil,  how  much  of 
ope  out  of  the  new  covenant  of  peace. 
But  at  least  not  for  America  theso^salled 
great  sociid  revolution !  A  lareer  measure 
of  objective  equality  there  wiU  no  doubt 
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be ;  we  cannot  tell  how  much.  But  men 
are  no  more  subjectively  equal  than  they 
were  before  the  war  b^n,  or  thtm  they 
will  be  when  unnumbered  centuries  pass 
by.  Following  the  biologic  law  of  hered- 
ity, some  men  are  superior  and  some 
men  are  inferior,  and  always  will  be,  in 
couxisel,  in  resourcefulness,  in  honorable 
dealing,  and  in  self-sacrifice.  The  sons  of 
Mary  and  the  sons  of  Martha  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  in  far  different  d^^rees  the 
burden  of  toil  and  discomfort,  the  weight 
of  authority  and  power. 

And  so  we  are  looking  to  our  surviving 
young  militant  manhood,  whom  we  hap- 
pUy  have  with  us  again,  to  help  to  con- 
serve what  the  war  has  revealed  as  our 
most  precious  poss^ion — the  individual 
initiative  of  America ;  not  by  the  old  law 
of  the  juQffle,  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  brute,  but  by  the  employment 
of  those  wiser  and  simpler  social  processes 
and  safeguards  which  in  modem  life  give 
individual  initiative  its  chance  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  circumstance,  and 
which  protect  the  right  of  each  by  the 
might  of  all.  Just  as  the  deliberate  ini- 
tiative of  the  first  transatlantic  flier  was 
protected  and  made  effective  for  human 
advance  by  the  organized  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican destroyers,  so  by  more  and  more  &- 
vorable  social  environment  in  the  country 
at  lai^e  will  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
America  come  up  through  to  authority 
and  power  and  the  quaHty  of  govern- 
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ments  cease  to  be  inferior  to  the  quality 
of  the  governed. 

The  spirit  of  the  college  we  call  Ham- 
ilton has  always  been  the  spirit  of  lead- 
ersUjp  and  sacrifice.  This  was  the  spirit . 
of  Kirkland  and  Alexander  Hamiltpn, 
and  of  the  voung  soldiers  of  '61  to  '65, 
who  knew  tne  call  and  marched  away 
when  Lincoln  called  for  men.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  her  sons  in  civil  life  who  have 
blazed  the  paths  of  peace.  These  sdl,  like 
a  doud  of  witnesses,  nover  over  this  Com- 
mencement of  victory.  And  the  heart  of 
the  Alma  Mater  is  touched  with  gladness 
in  the  e^ory  that  she  shares.  Those  sons  of 
hers  who  aied,  these  sons  of  hers  who  live, 
^  she  brought  them  forth  to  live  or  die  by 
freedom,  justice,  truth." 

As  for  the  living — 

^They  are  but  fragments  of  the  Nation's 
splendor, 
Handtols  of  might  amid  a  mighty  host. 
Yet  she  who  saw  them  go  with  proud  sur- 
render 
May  sorely  claim  to  love  them  first  and 
most." 

As  for  the/aUen — 

«<They  who  had  all,  gave  alL    Their  half- 
writ  story 
Lies  in  the  empty  halls  they  knew  so 
well; 
But  they,  the  knights  of  Grod,  shall  see  his 
glorv, 
And  find  the  Grail  e'en  in  the  fires  of 
helL" 


THE  CASE  OF  CHINA 

BY   DR.   C.   T.   WANG,   DELEGATE  OF   THE   CHINESE   REPUBLIC 
TO   THE   PEACE   CONFERENCE 

AN  AUTHORIZED   INTERVIEW  WITH   GREGORY   MASON, 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENT   OF   THE   OUTLOOK 


"  ^  I  ^HE  peace  of  the  whole  world  is 
1  endaugered  by  the  decision  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  give  Japan  the 
special  rights  and  privileges  in  Shantung 
formerly  held  by  Germany,"  said  Dr. 
C.  T.  Wang,  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Chinese  dele^tion  to 
negotiate  peace  at  Paris.  **  We  mtend  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Peace 
Uonf  erence  to  the  League  of  Nations.  If 
Japan  is  left  in  possession  of  these  par- 
ticular privileges  m  Shantung,  that  prov- 
ince wdl  be^me  an  Oriental  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  If  you  Americans  will  just 
think  how  you  would  feel  if  Japan  were 
awarded  the  State  of  California,  you  can 
imagine  about  how  we  feel  as  regards 
ShajQtung.  Or,  to  use  another  illustration, 
how  would  the  Belgians  feel  if  Antwerp 
were  awarded  to  Great  Britain  because 
the  British  soldiers  were  instrumental  in 
driving  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  ?" 

Dr.  Wang  was  speaking  without  ex- 
citement, but  with  great  gravity.  We 
were  in  his  office  in  uie  Hotel  Lutetia  in 
Paris.  He  was  leaning  his  elbow  on  his 
desk,  on  which  were  conspicuous  a  )>eau- 
tiful  jade  ash-trav  and  several  copies  of 
The   Outlook.     His  pleasant  and  very 


intelligent  face  looks  older  than  his  years. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1910,  and  before  we  b^an  to  talk  politics 
he  tried  to  find  if  we  had  not  some  mutual 
college  acquaintances.  He  had  not  much 
success  until  he  mentioned  *^  Ted  "  Coy, 
Walter  Logan,  and  Harry  Van  Sinderen, 
all  famous  athletes  in  Dr.  Wang's  time 
at  Yale.  Although  he  is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  distinguished 
eroup  of  diplomats  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference brought  together  in  Paris,  he  is 
acciounted  one  of  the  most  able. 

"  The  Chinese  people,"  said  Dr.  Wang, 
"are  very  slow  to  wrath,  but  they  are 
also  very  slow  to  forget  an  injury.  They 
never  forgave  the  Manchus  for  their  inva- 
sion. And  they  bided  their  time  till  the 
day  came  when  they  were  strong  enough 
to  kick  the  Manchus  off  the  Dragon 
throne.  I  fear  they  will  never  forget  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shantung,  which 
win  be  considered  by  the  masses  as  an 
unwarrantable  invasion.  And  from  this 
feeling  may  come  a  disturbance  which 
will  shake  the  peace  of  the  whole  Far 
East 

"  But  the  danger  is  not  to  Chma 
idone,''  Dr.  Wang  continued;  "  the  whole 


world  ought  to  open  its  eyes.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  special  position  for  Japan  in 
Shantung  is  a  long  step  toward  a  very 
dangerous  deg^ree  of  Japanese  domina- 
tion in  all  China.  Suppose  Japan  gets 
her  hand  on:  China's  vastly  rich  mineral 
resources,  and  suppose  she  b^ins  to  train 
and  direct  the  great  reservoir  of  man 
power  found  in  China's  population  of 
four  hundred  million.  Can  you  not  see 
that  there  would  be  a  menace  to  the  world 
much  more  serious  than  Grermany  could 
ever  be?" 

*^  You  think  there  is  a  dangerous  mili- 
tary spirit  in  Japan?"  I  askra. 

^^  There  certainly  is,"  replied  the  dis- 
tinp^uished  Chinese  delegate,  withont  hesi- 
tation. 

*^  Let  me  say  that  I  have  very  many 
Japanese  friends,  especially  amon^  the 
Christian  Japanese,  for  I  am  a  Christian 
myself.  But  the  unpleasant  bust  remains 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  moveil 
by  a  spirit  of  militarism,  imperialism^ 
and  all  those  things  which  have  come  to 
be  called  Prussian.  Really,  I  am  very 
much  worried  about  the  effect  of  this 
decision  on  the  people  of  China.  P^iiaps 
there  will  be  some  horrible  reaction,  pos- 
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siUy  an  aprising  of  monarchists  with  the 
aim  of  breaking  down  all  the  last  walls 
between  us  and  Japan  and  accepting  the 
Japanese  as  the  avowed  directors  of  the 
destinies  of  the  two  great  Oriental  peo- 
ples. Or  perha^  general  anarchy.  You 
see,  Shantung^  is  the  cradle  of  China's 
civilization.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  her 
two  greatest  sages — Confucius  and  Men- 
cios.  The  seventy-third  direct  descend- 
ant of  Confucius,  whose  name  is  Kung 
Hsiang-ko,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Paris  to 
plead  that  this  holy  land  of  the  Chinese 
people  be  kept  Chinese. 
^  There  are  more  than  thirty-eight  mill- 
-^ion  people  in  Shantung,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  there  are  in  France.  The  pecu- 
lation is  so  dense  and  the  economic  pre- 
ponderance of  Shantung  so  marked  in 
Noitii  China  that  the  ^otment  of 
special  interests  to  the  Japanese  seems 
bound  to  lead  to  unwarranted  exploita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  and  un- 
warranted interference  in  our  commercial 
affairs." 

Dr.  Wang  here  produced  a  map  of 
China.  But  before  indicating  with  a  pen- 
cil the  localities  affected  by  the  Japanese 
claims  he  reviewed  the  manner  in  which 
Germany  had  originally  sunk  its  claws 
into  Shantung.  He  recalled  how  two 
German  missionaries  were  killed  in  China, 
how  even  after  their  families  had  been 
mdemnified  and  the  murderer  punished 
the  German  Government  used  the  killing 
as  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  ninety-nine- 
year  lease  on  the  territory  of  Kiaochau 
with  the  harbor  of  Tsingtao,  the  Trans- 
Shantung  Bailway  (known  as  the  Tsing- 
tao-Tsinan  Bailway  or  Kiaochau-Tsinan 
Railway),  and  other  railway  as  well  as 
mming  rights  in  that  province. 

^^You  can  see  what  a  serious  fix  we 
are  in,"  observed  Dr.  Wang,  "if  you 
look  at  this  map.  Through  the  Trans- 
Shantung  Bailway,  with  its  western  ter- 
minus at  the  provincial  capital  of  Tsinan, 
where  it  flanks  the  northern  section  of 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  Bailway,  Japan  will 
control  all  of  Shantung  and  menace  the 
northern  half  of  this  vital  trunk  line  as 
welL  Next,  by  financing,  constructing, 
and  supplying  the  materiids  for  the  first 
of  two  other  railway  lines,  i.  e.,  a  line 
from  the  city  of  Kaomi,  on  the  Trans- 
Shantung  Bailway,  to  a  strategic  point 
dominating  the  southern  section  of  the 
same  Tientsin-Pukow  Bailway,  Japan 
will  virtually  dominate  the  great  rail 
artery  bindmg  Tientsin  (the  port  of 
Peking)  and  North  China  with  the 
Yangtze  Valley  and  South  China. 

"The  next  step  will  be  by  financing 
the  second  of  the  two  railway  lines — i,  6., 
a  road  practically  extending  the  Trans- 
Shantung  Bailway  from  Tsinan,  where 
it  wiU  cut  the  Tientsin-Pukow  trunk  line, 
to  a  point  to  the  west  on  the  Peking- 
Hankow  line — Japan  will  flank  the  other 
of  the  two  main  lines  which  connect 
Peking  and  North  China  with  central  and 
southern  China. 

\  "  Bemember,  too,  that  Japan  controls 
the  railway  systems  in  South  Manchuria 
and  eastern  Inner  Monc^olia,  and  you 
will  realize  what  a  grip  Japan  will  have 


DR.  C.  T.  WANG 
This  aato^raphed  portrait  of  Dr.  Wang  was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Mason 


on  the  rail  arteries  of  China  north  of  the 
Yangtze.  That  means  that  Peking  will 
be  isolated.  Although  the  British  force 
which  co-operated  in  reducing  German 
ports  at  Tsingtao  landed  directly  before 
their  objective,  the  Japanese  landed  at 
Lungkow,  150  miles  to  the  north,  and 
sent  a  strong  force  to  Tsinan,  280  miles 
inland,  to  the  west  of  Kiaochau.  They 
are  still  keeping  troops  at  Lungkow  and 
Tsinan.  At  any  time,  therefore,  the  Ja\yar 
nese  can  close  their  pincers  and  nip  Pe- 
king. Finally,  Peking  can  be  blockaded 
by  sea  also,  since  the ,  Japanese  strong- 
hold at  Port  Arthur  dominates  the 
whole  Gulf  of  Pechihli  and  the  port  of 
Tientsin. 

"  Incidentally,"  Dr.  Wang  continued, 
'*  though  China  views  all  foreign  occupa- 
tion of  these  territories  as  derogating 
from  her  own  territorial  integrity,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  vsdue  of  the 
British  stronghold  of  Weihaiwei  might 
be  much  diminished  if  the  Power  holding 
Port  Arthur  were  to  get  its  hands  on 


either  Chef oo  or  Lungkow,  both  of  which 
are  to  the  Vstrategic  rear'  of  the  British 
leasehold. 

^^  To  see  Japan  given  this  *  territory 
merely  because  she  wrested  it  from  Ger- 
many is  pretty  hard  when  one  knows  that 
China  was  willin^^  to  declare  war  on 
Germany  in  1914  in  order  to  attack  the 
Germans  in  Kiaochau,  and  also  again  in 
1915,  but  that  both  times  the  opposition 
of  Japan  induced  the  Great  Powers  to 
demand  that  China  remain  neutral."    ~  ^ 

"But  of  course,"  I  reminded  Dr. 
Wang,  "  Japan  has  solemnly  promised  to 
give  back  to  China  all  but  a  bare  foot- 
hold for  herself  in  Shantung." 

"  No  doubt,"  he  replied,  "  Japan  will 
give  us  back  most  of  the  rocky  barren 
hillsides,  and  keep  the  rich  places  and  the 
strategic  points  for  herself.  She  will 
give  us  biEU3k  the  shells  and  keep  the 
oysters."  . 

I  asked  a  question  about  the  status  of 
the  famous  Twenty-one  Demands,  which 
Japan  presented  to  China  in  1915,  and 
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which  even  many  Japanese  to-day  admit 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  modest  ambition. 

"  The  Twenty-one  Demands,"  said  Dr. 
Wang,  ^^  are  soil  likely  to  be  enforced 
against  China  unless  the  Allies  make 
Japan  renounce  this  programme  of  im- 
perialism. You  understand  the  Twenty- 
one  Demands  as  well  as  I  do,  and  there 
is  no  use  reviewing  them  all  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  their  purpose  is  to  give 
Japan  ultimate  domination  of  Chinese 
commerce,  natural  resources,  railways, 
finance,  military  resources,  and  govern- 
mental affairs  generally^  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  what  a  danger 
there  is  here  again  to  the  whole  world  if 
Japan  is  allowed  to  achieve  her  aim. 

^^On  this  I  repeat  that  we  look  for 
justice  from  the  League  of  Nations.  We 
Chinese  point  out  that  we  agreed  to  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  under  duress  at  a 
time  when  all  the  great  Allied  Powers 
were  too  busy  fighting  Germany  to  help 
us.  We  daim  that  the  acceptance  of 
President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  as  a 
programme  for  war  and  peace  by  Japan 
as  one  of  the  Allies  abrogated  the  forced 
treaty  of  1915  between  Japan  and  China ; 
the  whole  spirit  of  that  treaty  being  con- 
trary to  the  Wilsonian  principles. 

^^  You  know,  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations,"  Dr.  Wang  remariced,  with  a 
smile,  ^^  appeals  nat^ally  to  us  Chinese. 
Confucius  was  the  ori|^inator  of  the  idea. 
Only,  instead  of  the  Xicague  of  Nations, 
he  called  it  the  Ta  Tung  Shih  Chieh. 
Japan's  favorite  claim  that  she  is  a  sort 
of  pfuardian  for  the  whole  Far  East  by 
divine  right  will  have  to  be  relegated  to 
the  background  now  that  we  mive  the 
League  of  Nations." 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  Chinese  think 
about  the  claim  Japan  pressed  before  the 
Peace  Conference  for  the  recoenition  of 
the  equality  of  idl  nations.  Dr.  Wang?" 

The  Chinese  Yale  man  smUed  his  con- 
tagious smile  again  as  he  replied : 

^^  China  knows  that  equality  of  races 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Japan's  demand  to  include  such 
a  phrase  in  the  Covenant  was  pure  camou- 
flage. It  was  a  smoke-screen  to  cover  a 
real  objective.  The  ^idea  was  to  press 
this  hard,  knowing  that  President  Wilson 
would  refuse  it ;  but  after  he  had  refused 
it  the  Japanese  then  pointed  to  Kiaochau, 
and  said, '  Well,  give  us  that,  anyhow.' 
And  President  Wilson  said,  '  Well,  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  give  those  Japanese 
something,^ " 

"  You  spoke  a  minute  ago,  Dr.  Wang, 
of  the  possibility  of  anarchy  developing 
in  China  as  a  result  of  disappointment 
over  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
Have  you  any  Chinese  Bolshevik!  ?" 

^^  I  was  not  thinking  of  Bolshevism, 
which  is  not  anarchy,  aJthou^  the  two 
things  are  often  confused,"  Dr.  Wang 
answered.  ^^I  was  thinking  of  possible 
sporadic  outbreaks  which  may  occur  in 
my  country,  the  result  of  local  dissatis- 
faction with  the  success  of  Japanese 
attempts  to  meddle  in  China.    No,  there 


b  at  present  no  inclination  toward  Bolsh- 
evism in  China.  You  know,  a  distin- 
guished statesman.  Wane  An-shih,  of  the 
Bung  Dynasty,  tried  a  form  of  state  So- 
cialism eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
failed.  Remember,  Bolshevism  is  a  prod- 
uct of  capitalistic  oppression.  China,  as 
every  Western  student  knows,  has  no 
oppressive  capitalism.  But  Japan  has 
that  very  thing  and  is  in  great  danger 
of  developin^^  Bolshevism.  The  Japanese 
aristocracy  is  trembling  in  its  boots  to- 
day lest  the  tables  be  turned,  as  they 
were  turned  in  Russia,  and  the  Japanese 
aristocracy  be  j^unged  to  the  depths  now 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  laboring  classes." 

*^  What  effect  might  the  success  of 
Bolshevism  in  Japan  have  on  Japanese 
relations  with  Russia  and  Grermany,  Dr. 
Wang?" 

The  Chinese  delegate  laughed  and  got 
up  to  pace  the  floor.  ^^I  very  well  re- 
member your  interview  in  The  Outlook 
with  the  Japanese  Premier,  Count  Te- 
rauchi,  in  wnich  he  Sj^ke  frankly  of  a 
possible  German-Russian-Japanese  alli- 
ance. Undoubtedly  such  an  alliance  is  a 
possibility  against  which  the  rest  of  us 
must  be  on  guard.  China  would  be  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  predicament  before 
such  a  triple  alliance.  But  the  chances  of 
that  alliance  are  much  greater  if  you 
have  reactionary  and  autocratic  govern- 
ments in  all  three  of  those  countries,  such 
as  you  have  in  Japan  to-day.  Undoubt- 
edly countries  ruled  by  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernments are  drawn  into  alliances  with 
each  other,  but  those  alliances  are  not  so 
dangerous  to  other  countries  as  the  alli- 
ances between  reactionary  governments 
of  the  old  type.  I  believe  that  a  p^ood 
many  people  are  unnecessarily  afraid  of 
Bolshevism,  and  I  believe  that  a  good 
many  people  are  unnecessarily  suspicious 
of  Russia.  I  believe  in  Russia.  I  believe 
she  has  a  big  future.  I  like  and  I  admire 
the  Russian  people." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  recent 
developments  in  Korea,  Dr.  Wang  said : 

^^  There  is  a  g^reat  deal  of  unrest  in 
Korea.  The  people  are  agitating  for  the 
r^^ht  to  govern  themselves.  But  of  course 
Cnina  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
movement." 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  local 
affairs  of  China. 

Dr.  Wang  declared  that  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  growth  of  better  relations 
between  the  north  and  south  of  China, 
^^  in  spite  of  Japan's  efforts  to  keep  the 
two  elements  apart,  Japan  backing  the 
north  against  the  south  as  usual."  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Wang,  like 
all  the  other  Chinese  dele|;ates  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  is  from  South  China, 
which  has  in  most  periods  of  Chinese 
history  produced  the  brightest  minds. 

Dr.  Wang  believes  tlmt  Germany  has 
little  future  in  China.  Two  thousand 
Germans  were  sent  home  a  few  months 
ago,  and  there  are  now  few  Teutons  left 
in  the  Oriental  Republic,  except  a  hand- 
ful of  missionaries.    He  reports  that  the 
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campaign  against  opium  is  goL 
apace.  Recently  three  million  do 
worth  of  the  drug  was  burned.  It  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Hungary  all  re- 
fused to  sign  or  ratify  the  anti-opium 
agreement  of  1912,  while  of  the  naticms 
which  later  became  allied  against  those 
Powers  in  war  Serbia  al<»ie  did  not  sict. 

The  distinguished  Chinese  concluded 
this  interview  with  a  plea  that  China  be 
allowed  and  assisted  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny  unhampered  by  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

^^I  would  like  through  your  paper," 
Dr.  Wangsaid,^^toappeiQ  tothe  American 
people  for  their  sympathy  in  our  efforts  to 
get  on  our  own  feet.  America  has  always 
been  a  sympathetic  friend  of  China. 

^  China  wants  to  get  out  of  the  stage 
of  semi-dep^idence  on  foreign  Powers. 
Think  of  the  spheres  of  influence  these 
Powers  daim  m  China  by  cutting  up 
portions  of  China  within  which  the  Powers 
claimed  rights  to  enjoy  reserved  territorial 
advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive 
rights  and  privOeges.  Imagme  the  pres- 
ence  of  foreign  soldiers  in  Peking  and 
sundry  other  places,  some  by  treaty  rights, 
but  most  of  them  with  no  rights  at  alL 
Although  China  is  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  since  1914, 
vet  there  are  numerous  foreign  post  offices 
m  China.  Then  again  important  and  stra- 
tegic points  on  the  coast  are  bein^  held 
by  foreign  Powers  as  leased  territories 
where  they  have  built  forts  and  stationed 
troops.  China  sends  her  exports  to  foreign 
countries  subject  to  the  tariff  rates  of  t^ 
various  countries  concerned,  and  yet  she 
is  forced  to  levy  only  a  uniform  five  per 
cent  on  her  imports.  Finally,  foreigners 
living  in  China  do  not  come  under  the 
Chinese  laws.  They  enjoy  what  is  known 
as  extraterritoriality.  With  such  handi- 
caps you  can  well  imagine  the  difficulties 
which  China  has  to  face  in  solving  her 
problems. 

^  This  is  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs, 
constituting  in  China  a  virtual  imperium 
in  imperio^  a  real  menace  to  the  terri- 
torial mt^prity  and  political  independence 
of  China.  We  are  not  blaming  you  for 
this  condition.  It  came  about  through 
our  own  deplorable  weakness  and  back- 
wardness. We  desire  on  our  part  to  bring 
about  reforms,  and  we  ask  that  you  assist 
us  in  our  reconstruction. 

^^  If  you  respond  to  this  appeal  to  your 
generosity,  you  will  help  China  along  the 
road  to  progress  more  than  any  of  you 
can  realize.  And  under  the  League  of 
Nations  there  will  be  less  need  than  ever 
for  the  exercise  of  these  peculiar  rights 
you  have  held  so  long. 

"  China  is  looming  up,"  concluded  Dr. 
Wang.  "  Slowly  but  surely  the  people 
are  awakening.  Slowly  but  surely  she  is 
climbing  back  to  a  positioi^  in  the  first 
rank  of  civilized  nations,  a  position  as 
honorable  and  dignified  as  she  held  when 
western  Europe  was  in  darkness.'^  , 

Paris,  May  14. 


This  article  will  be  followed  by  an  authorized  interview  which  Mr.  Mason  had  with  the  Marquis  Kimmoehi  iS'arOi^Jp 
First  Delegate  of  Japan  to  the  Peace  Conference.  It  is  entitled  "  Japan  and  the  Peace.'' 
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AN  INDIAN  FAIOLT  RESUMING  POB8E88ION  OF  THE  RESTORED  LANDS  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAT 


THE  WINNING  OF  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

HOW    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT  AND    FRANK    MEAD   RESTORED   THE 

MOJAVE-APACHES    TO    THEIR    OWN 


'^npHE  sacredness  of  treaties  "—ask 
J^  the  American  Indian  what  he 
knows  about  scraps  of  paper !  There  was 
one  occasion,  however,  when  Theodore 
Booeeyelt,  as  President,  restored  the  faith 
of  the  Indians  in  Government  promises 
and  compelled  the  fulfilhnent  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  one  of  those  stifling  days  in  late 
Augost  when  all  New  York  panted  and 
doMd  blinds  sought  to  shut  in  the  shadow 
of  the  past  ni^t's  relief.  I  had  been 
summoned  from  Long  Island  into  the 
city  on  a  mysterious  errand — I  did  not 
know  for  whait,  I  was  only  told  that  I 
must  come.  In  the  apartment  of  my 
friend  Mrs.  Osgood  Mason,  well  known 
for  her  warm  interest  in  human  problems 
and  her  charity  of  heart,  we  looked  from 
the  window  at  a  crowd  that  had  assembled 
with<nit.  Standing  before  the  front  door, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  we  saw  an 
old  friend — Frank  Mead— fresh  from  the 
West,  with  the  breath  of  the  Arizona 
desert  still  upon  him.  Behind  him  in  the 
crowd  was  a  aarker  face  looking  put  above 
an  enormous  black-and-white  Apache  bas- 
ket urn.  This  it  was  that  had  attracted  the 
eager  throne^  of  small  boys,  for  the  man 
with  the  basket  was  an  American  Indian. 
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We  ran  to  open  the  door.  "  My  friend 
Pelia"  (pronounced  Pe-Zee-a),  said  Mr. 
Mead,  as  the  Indian  followed  him  into  the 
hall — "  a  Mojave-Apache  chief.  Come  in, 
Pelia,"  and  in  they  stepped,  the  Indian  dose 
behind  Mr.  Mead  like  a  silent  shadow. 
Pelia  was  awed — a  little  stunned  by  all  the 
strange  new  things  that  he  had  seen  and 
the  curiosity  that  he  had  unwittingly 
evoked  on  his  long  journey  eastward ;  he 
moved  wide-eyed,  as  if  in  a  dream  ;  Mr. 
Mead  was  evidently  his  only  link  with 
reality — the  reality  of  his  native  Arizona. 

When  the  door  was  shut  and  Pelia 
had  been  induced  to  sit  down — stiffly, 
his  basket  still  in  both  hands — our  friend 
be|;an  in  his  direct  and  straight-to-the- 
point  way : 

^*'  I  have  brought  him  to  see  President 
Roosevdt.  I  found  his  people  starving  in 
the  desert.  They  are  homeless,  they  must 
have  land,  and  they  must  have  it  before 
winter  comes  on.  We  must  get  straight 
to  the  President  and  tell  him  the  whole 
story.  I  know  that  he  will  act,  and  act 
quickly."  It  was  evidently  to  help  in  this 
mission  that  I  had  been  summoned  to 
the  city. 

"You  see,"  Mr.  Mead  went  on,  "it 
was  like  this:    Back   in  the  '60's  and 


'70's  these  Indians,  like  their  neighbors 
the  Apaches,  were  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  Settlers  were  pushing  through 
their  territory,  railways  were  TOing  buUt, 
and  the  Indians  were  defending  their 
country  against  what  they  felt  to  be  inva- 
sion. At  last,  about  1874,  the  Mojaves 
were  conquered  and  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion with  the  Apaches  in  San  Carlos 
County,  since  which  time  they've  been 
called  *  Mojave-Apaches.'  Now  the  Mo- 
javes were  promised  that  if  they  would 
stay  peaceably  at  San  Carlos  and  send 
their  children  to  schod  they  would  be 
allowed,  when  civilized,  to  go  back  to 
their  lands  in  the  Verde  VaUey.  These 
were  good  lands — remarkably  good  for 
Arizona — near  the  Verde  River  and  com- 
manding a  good  water  supply  ;  a  beauti- 
ful country.  The  Indians  faithfully  kept 
their  pledge,  complying  absolutely  with 
the  Government's  demands.  When  some 
ten  years  had  passed,  and  the  children 
were  grown,  they  sent  word  to  Washing- 
ton asking  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  lands.  There  was  no  reply. 
The  years  dragged  on,  the  Indians  send- 
ing repeated  appeals  for  permission  to  go 
bi^k  to  their  homes.  After  twenty-nine 
years   they   picked   themselves   up    and 
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i^ithout  adaiistaiioe  froiii  tbu  Quveruiueut 
in  any  way  they  started  home.  On  horse- 
bkck,  in  wagons,  and  afoot,  they  set  off 
aeross  mountains  and  deserts.  They 
reached  the  hills  overlooking  their  fertile 
linds  and  gazed  again  on  their  beloved 
.Verde  Valley.  But  they  hardly  knew  it. 
It  was  completely  taken  up  by  white  set- 
tlers. 

^^  Heartbroken,  the  Indians  camped  in 
the  desert,  sending  appeal  after  appeal 
to  Washington.  But  Washington  was 
deaf.  Four  years,  four  whole  years,  that 
little  band  of  faithful  people  waited,  half- 


was  not  how  to  get  land  enough  for 
the  people  but  people  enough  for  the 
land.  Mr.  Mead  had  been  warned  that 
if  he  tried  to  take  an  Indian  out  of 
Arizona  to  tell  his  grievance  ho  would 
be  ^^  potted  "  and  dropped  into  one  of 
those  receptive  canyons  that  yawned  so 
invitingly  for  caches  of  that  Idnd ;  and 
no  one  would  ever  find  him  but  a  coyote* 
How  to  get  Pelia  to  the  railway  with- 
out the  white  people  knowing  it?  The 
road  from  the  Indians'  canm  lay  straight 
through  the  settlers'  land.  But  Mr.  Mead 
did  not  hesitate.    Everybody  carries  his 
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starving  and  without  help — waited  with 
an  Indian's  faith  that  a  promise  made 
would  be  fulfilled.  Four  years  I  Mean- 
while they  starved.  They  fived  on  cactus 
fruit  and  field  mice,  but  they  starved. 

^^  I  heard  about  them  wlule  I  was  in 
California  and  went  to  see  for  myself. 
There  they  were,  huddled  on  the  desert 
overlooking  their  lands,  now  all  white  peo- 
ple's farms.  Winter  would  be  coming  on, 
with  cold  in  the  hills.  There  was  just  one 
thing  to  do — to  bring  the  Chief  straight 
to  Koosevelt.  So  here  we  are.  And  the 
next  question  is:  Can  you  get  us  an 
appointment  with  the  President  ?" 

Here  they  were,  indeed ;  but  it  had 
been  no  easy  task  to  get  Pelia  safely  out 
of  Arizona.  The  settlers  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  were  waiting  for  the  land. 
Perhaps  they  had  sent  their  own  side  of 
the  story  to  Washington,  paralyzing  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Mojave-Apaches. 
It  was,  after  all,  not  altogether  the  white 
farmers'  fault.  They  hiS  foimd  vacant 
lands  with  surprisingly  fertile  possibili- 
ties for  Arizona,  and,  after  the  nature  of 
West-bound  settlers  in  the  early  days, 
they  had  squatted  in  the  valley,  irrigated 
and  improved  it,  and  they  very  naturally 
had  no  notion  of  giving  up  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  The  situation  was  a  logical 
outcome  of  conditions  bom  when  the  con- 
tinent was  young  and  when  the  problem 
at  that    time    before    the  Government 


camp  bedding  in  that  rough  country.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  cover  Pelia  (a  modem 
Cleopatra  I)  with  a  pack  of  blankets  and 
drive  with  this  animated  though  innocent- 
looking  camp  outfit  to  the  raUway.  Once 
past  the  f  arms«  all  had  been  well. 

While  Mr.  Mead  talked  Pelia  had 
been  silent.  Indeed,  he  spoke  little  Eng- 
lish. But  we  saw  in  his  earnest  face  that 
there  was  just  one  thought  which  pos- 
sessed all  his  being^land  for  his  people  I 
He  was  grave,  quiet,  and  utterly  self- 
controlled,  but  there  was  a  wistful  sad- 
ness in  his  eyes  that  tinged  his  face  with 
a  gentle  stoicism.  We  examined  with  in- 
terest his  beautiful  basket,  the  work  of 
his  tribe.  It  was  a  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Pelia  had  carried  it  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  seemed  as  though  he  would 
not  set  it  down  until  he  had  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Chief  in  whom 
lay  all  the  hopes  of  his  people,  the  Chief 
who  would  give  back  to  the  Indians  their 
most  sacred  right,  the  right  to  live  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

The  very  next  day  found  me  again  on 
Long  Island,  seated  next  to  an  old  family 
friend,  a  cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

^^  Could  you  get  an  informal  letter  im- 
mediately and  dir^tly  tothe  President?" 
I  asked.  ^^  Could  you  see  that  he  gets  it  at 
once  himself?  Inclose  it  in  a  letter  from 
yourself,  and  let  me  know  his  answer — 
how  soon  he  can  see  the  Indian  chief  ?" 


Deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of 
the  landless  Mojave-Apaches,  she  at  once 
took  the  matter  up,  and  the  next  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
secretary — the  President  would  see  Mr. 
Mead  and  the  Indian  chief  the  very  next 
week  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Meanwhile  Pelia  was  persuaded  to  re- 
linquish his  basket  and  go  about  with 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mrs.  Mason  to  see  Bome> 
thing  of  the  big. Eastern  world.  Stunned 
and  bewilderecfby  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  beat  like  madness  on  his  eyes  and 
ears,  he  was  narrowly  saved  from  being 
run  over  when  he  stood,  open-mouthed, 
under  the  elevated  railway  watching  the 
trains  pass  over  his  head.  He  had  seen 
trains  on  the  ground,  and  that  was  won- 
derful enoujg^h.  Now  he  saw  them  in  the 
air.  His  gestures  describing  these  layers 
of  horizontal  locomotion  were  unforget- 
able. 

But  on  being  taken  to  a  sky-scraper  his 
astonishment  became  acute.  It  was  im- 
possible to  explain  to  him  beforehand  the 
nature  of  an  elevator.  Suddenly  he  was 
shot  into  the  air  I  Most  trains,  even  wh«i 
they  ran  in  the  air,  stayed  horizon tal,  but 
this  one  was  perpendicular  I  His  eyes 
started,  his  knees  bent  limply,  and  with 
open  mouth  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  pit 
of  his  stomach  and  crouched  back  against 
the  wall  of  the  car.  It  was  an  alarming 
episode. 

One  day  he  came  to  my  home  on 
Long  Island  to  see  the  Great  Waters,  ^  so 
big,  we  told  him,  ^^  that  a  man  standing 
on  one  side  could  not  see  the  other  side  *' — 
an  incredible  statement  to  offer  an  Indian 
from  arid  Arizona.  But  for  once  the 
white  man  had  told  the  truth,  and  Pelia*8 
whole  being  was  hushed  with  reverence 
before  what  he  felt  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  the  Supreme  Power.  We  let  him  stand 
alone  and  apart,  gazing^  upon  that  infinity 
of  water ;  nor  did  we  or^k  in  npon  Im 
quiet  meditation,  for  we  knew  that  in  it 
lay  a  prayer  to  the  holy  mystery  that,  to 
the  Indian,  lies  behind  all  life. 

Later  in  the  da^  we  found  him  trans- 
fixed again,  but  this  time  with  far  differ- 
ent emotions.  It  was  the  fashionable  bath- 
ing hour,  and  for  once  Pdia's  poise,  his 
quiet  dignity,  his  self-control,  and  eTen 
his  irreproachable  Indian  manners  were 
swept  out  to  sea.  Each  bather,  as  he  or 
she  waddled,  minced,  or  capered  to  the 
ocean's  rim,  caused  Pelia  a  spasm  of  new 
mirth.  Why  the  white  man  should  wear 
clothes  into  the  water  was  the  first  com- 
edy ;  and,  if  he  must  wear  clothes,  why 
such  fantastic  ones  ?  I  had  alwajrs  thought 
a  group  of  bathers  rather  a  pitiful  than  a 
comic  sight ;  but  to  Pelia  the  slumping 
shoulders,  the  poor  misshapen  feet,  the 
startling  embonpoint  in  unexpected  places, 
the  surprisingly  massive  underpinning  in 
thin  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thin  sticks  that  bravely  upheld  fat  people 
— all  the  remorseless  display  of  the  effects 
of  our  false  standards  and  of  our  un- 
natural methods  of  living  and  of  dress- 
ing— this,  that  seemed  to  me  nature^s 
auiet  way  of  pointing  at  her  erring  chil- 
ren  the  finger  of  scorn,  was  to  the  Indian 
the  most  excruciating  display  of  humor 
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diat  had  ever  met  his  gaze.  Of  all  the 
strange  things  that  he  mid  seen  since  he 
bad  left  the  Arizona  deserts,  the  ^^  tired 
business  man"  and  his  wife  going  in 
batbins  was  the  most  unbelievaUe. 

At  Last  came  the  fateful  day  for  the 
climax  of  Pelia's  Eastern  drama.  Mrs. 
Mason,  the  kind  and  motherly^  friend 
with  whom  the  Indian  staged  in  New 
York,  saw  to  it  that  the  chief  was  well 
soaped  and  oombed  for  his  visit  to  the 
President.  His  new  red  necktie,  the  pride 
of  his  Ufe,  was  tied  with  care.  There  was 
somethine  touching  in  the  &ct  that  this 
Indian,  \niose  faith  in  the  white  man  had 
been  so  sorely  tried,  now  trusted  with 
such  childlike  simplicity  his  new  friends. 
Pelia  even  submitted  unmurmurin^ly  to 
the  strange  administrations  of  a.  nail-file, 
and  he  was  brushed  from  his  shining 
black  hair  to  his  slender  Indian  feet. 

But  by  this  time  the  reader  is  asking. 
Who  is  Frank  Mead?  Mr.  Mead  is  one 
of  those  practical  idealists  who  possesses — 
as  did  Theodore  Boosevelt — the  faculty 
for  seeing  instantly  what  can  be  actually 
achieved  m  a  given  situation.  An  archi- 
tect by  profession,  he  has  nevertheless 
given  much  of  his  life  to  unselfish, 
unrecognized,  and  unrewarded  work  for 
tbe  American  Indian.  Again  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  has  the  power  of  quick, 
positive,  and  incisive  action.  Within  two 
weeks  of  his  decision  in  the  Arizona 
desert  to  bring  the  case  of  the  Mojave- 
Apaches  to  the  President  he  stood  with 
the  Indian  chief  at  Sagamore  Hill,  an 
arrow  shot  straight  to  its  mark. 

Pelia  was  grave,  reverent,  earnest  The 
beautiful  big  basket  was  quietly  but  sol- 
emnlv  presented  to  the  Great  White 
Chief,  and  then,  in  a  few  simple  words, 
the  pitiful  tale  was  told. 

"We  believe,"  said  Pelia,  **  that  the 
Great  White  Father  will  not  leave  his 
Indian  children  helpless.  We  always  be- 
lieved. We  still  befieve." 

^Of  course  these  people  must  be 
helped,  and  helped  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Boosevelt.  ^^The  only  question  now  is, 
how  to  do  it?" 

Doubtless  he  knew  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mead  that  if  the  matter  were  submitted 
to  the  usual  Gt)vemment  routine  another 
generation  of  Indians  might  pass  away 
before  the  land  could  be  won  back  for 
the  Mojave- Apaches  I  For  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  fond  of  narrating  the  instance  of 
how  a  Government  agent  who  had  applied 
for  a  stove  to  warm  the  hospital  for  the 
winter  acknowledged  the  final  answer  to 
his  request  with  the  words,  **  The  stove  is 
here.   So  is  spring." 

Mr.  Mead  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt's  char- 
acter. He  knew  that  if  he  hadapractical 
working  plan  to  submit,  the  President 
would  take  it  up  at  once,  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  compel  results. 
Before  leaving  Arizona  with  the  chief, 
Mr.  Mead  had  carefuUv  investigated  the 
whole  situation.  He  had  brought  With  him 
maps^  drawings,  and  estimates.  It  was 
only  just,  he  averred,  that  the  settlers 
should  be  fuUy  paid  for  all  the  improve- 
ments that  they  had  i>ut  into  the  land 
and  for  the  labor  of  their  years  of  settle- 


ment. With  this  money  they  should  be 
induced  to  move  off  and  find  homes  else- 
where. The  fertile  tract  in  the  Lower 
Verde  Valley  where  the  abandoned 
Camp  McDowell  military  reservation  had 
been  situated  could  be  secured  for  the 
Indians. 

^^  Capital  I"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when 
all  these  accurate  data  were  spread  before 
him.  With  characteristic  immediateness 
of  vision,  Roosevelt  saw  that  the  man  who 
had  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
situation  would  probably  be  the  only  per- 
son who  oould  achieve  quick  results.  The 
plan  was  soon  formnbted.  Mr.  Mead 
should  return  with  the  chief  and  should 
buy  off  the  settlers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
see  that  the  money  was  appropriated. 

^^  You  will  act  as  vt^  a&^nt,"  said  the 
President.  ^  I  will  take  &is  whole  ques- 
tion up  myself  with  the  proper  officials. 
Mr.  Mead,  you  get  the  Indians'  land. 
Chief,  tell  your  people  that  the  White 
Chief  will  see  that  they  have  justice." 

Red  tape?    It  never  tied    Theodore 


B^ore  long  Pelia  and  Mr.  Mead  were 
on  their  way  back  to  Arizona.  The  In- 
dian, childlike,  was  full  of  quiet  glad- 
ness. But  for  Mr.  Mead  the  prospect  was 
not  an  easy  one.  He  did  not  know  just 
what  would  be  the  temper  of  the  settlers — 
or  perhaps  he  knew  only  too  welL  He 
was  determined  that  the  Grovemment 
should  not  be  ^  gouged  "  in  the  estimate 
of  the  improvements.  He  was  equally  de- 
termined that  there  should  be  no  bad 
blood  between  the  white  men  and  the  In- 
dians. It  would  make  the  story  quite  too 
long  to  tell  the  details  of  how  Mr.  Mead 
won  not  only  the  co4>peration  but  also 
the  positive  good  will  of  the  settlers ;  of 
how  he  got  D9Xik  the  Indian  land  for  the 
Government  at  an  even  less  figure  than 
his  original  estimate  ;  and  how  he  was 
able  to  return  quite  a  slice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appropriation.  Courage  and 
tact,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  West 
and  of  Western  men,  and  the  fact  that 
he  knew  how  to  ^^  pull  a  gun  "  as  quickly 
and  aim  as  true  as  the  best  of  them,  drew 


MOJAVE-APACHE  DANCE-SONG  (Circling  Dance) 

Indian  Towel-sonnds  are  prononnoed  as  in  Continental  langnagee.  Reoorded  by  Natalie  Curtis. 

Not  too  hmt,    Dmxn  with  each  beat.    J.  =92.     From  ''The  Indians'  Book.**  Courtesy  Harper  «&  Bros. 
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MOJAVE-APACHE  DANCE-SONG  (Social  Walking-Dance) 

Indian  rowels  given  Continental  sound.  Recorded  by  Natalie  Curtis. 

Fast.    M.M.  J=  116.    Ehnm  with  each  beat.         From  ''  The  Indians*  Book.**  Courtesy  Harper  A  Bros. 
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Roosevelt's  hands  for  one  moment  The 
incisive  power  of  his  will  acted  like 
shears,  cutting  all  semblance  of  red  tape 
to  shreds.  Doubtless  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt 
that  if  the  United  States  had  made  a 
promise  to  its  wards,  some  thirty-odd 
years  was  a  long  enough  time  in  which 
to  fulfill  it.  The  expectant  Indians,  whose 
patience  and  whose  faith  had  been  put 
to  such  a  wearr  test,  should  not  now 
wait  one  hour  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary— not  while  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President/ 


forth  the  opinion,  ^^  He  ain't  no  Eastern 
derk.  He's  a  real  man." 

It  is  a  fact  that  life  in  the  West  does 
produce  **real  men."  We  may  never 
know  how  much  Theodore  Roosevelt 
owed  his  power  of  action  and  his  driving 
force  to  the  stimulus  of  those  earl^  days 
on  a  cattle  ranch.  The  exhilaration  of 
the  climate  near  the  Great  Divide  keeps 
men  awake  and  spurs  them  to  deeds.  (If 
Washington  had  been  perched  within  die 
neighborhood  of  Pike  s  Peak  instead  of 
havmg  been  sunk  in  a  sluggish,  swampish 
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flat,  who  knows  but  that  red  tape  might 
unwind  as  steadily  and  swiftly  as  a  stock 
ticker?) 

As  it  was,  Washingtcm  held  up  its 
hands  in  amazement  at  the  speed  with 
which  Mr.  Soosevelt  and  Mr.  Mead  had 
put  through  the  Arizona  transaction. 
Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  (I  think  this  was  the  sweeping 
asserticm)  had  a  ^^  deal "  for  the  Indians 
been  consummated  so  swiftly,  so  infor- 
mally, and  with  so  littleexpense.  Roosevelt 
himself  was  ^^  de-lighted  !*'  He  declared 
that  Mr.  Mead  must  be  retained  in  some 
way  in  work  for  the  Indian. 

^*  I  don't  know  if  there's  any  vacancy 
that  you  could  immediately  fill  in  the 
Government  Indian  Service,"  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  "  but  I  want  you  to  go  right 
on  working  for  the  Indians,  and  of  course 
your  expenses  must  be  paid,  you  must 
have  the  proper  authority,  and  you  must 
have  some  kmd  of  a  salary,  so  that  you 
will  not  be  at  a  loss."  For  all  Mr.  Mead's 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indian  prior 
to  this  time  had  been  made  at  his  own 
personal  expense. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  ponder  long.  If 
there  were  no  vacant  <mce  in  Indian 
affairs  appropriate  to  what  he  wanted 
Mr.  Mead  to  do,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
lay  in  his  prerogative  to  create  one.  He 
would  TMiKe  a  new  office  and  appoint  Mr. 
Mead  to  it 

"  You  will  be  my  agent,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt repeated  to  Mr.  Mead,  ^^  and  you  will 
report  <Srectly  to  me." 

He  had  again  cut  red  tape  into  ribbons, 
and  I  thmk  there  must  have  been  a  twin- 
kle in  those  keen  though  earnest  eves  of 
his  when  the  title  of  ^^  Special  Super- 


visor "  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mead  with 
the  new  office. 

It  was  Quristmas  Day  when  Mrs. 
Mason  and  I  drove  in  a  canvas-topped 
cart  through  the  Arizcma  desert  to  Camp 
McDowell,  where  was  situated  -the  new 
reservation  of  the  Mojave- Apaches.  Pelia 
and  his  wife  had  driven  in  to  the  railway 
at  PhoBuix  to  meet  us.  Mr.  Mead  was 
personally  conducting  us  to  the  house  of 
the  missionary  agent  on  the  reservation, 
and  our  visit  to  the  Indians  had  the 
warmth  of  a  home-ooming. 

On  the  way  we  met  a  white  man  on  a 
splendid  black  horse.  **  Say,  Mr.  Mead," 
he  called,  ^^if  the  ladies  m  your  party 
want  to  ride  while  they're  on  the  res- 
ervation, I've  gentied  two  ponies  in  my 
string  and  they  can  have  'em  to  use  as 
long  as  they  like."  This  was  the  man  who 
had  threatened  to  shoot  Mr.  Mead  if  he 
took  Pelia  East  I 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Mead  rode  with 
Pelia  to  each  &rm  now  turned  over  to 
the  Indians  by  the  settlers.  The  Mojave- 
Apaches  could  still  hardly  believe  that 
the  white  men  were  really  goin^.  The 
Indians  took  the  land  in  communal  tribal 
ownership,  and  the  portions  were  allotted 
to  the  different  families  by  the  chief. 
Mr.  Mead  noticed  that  Pelia  had  taken 
the  worst  parcel  for  himself. 

** YSTiy  is  this  ?"  said  Mr.  Mead.  "You're 
the  chief.  You  should  have  the  best  land." 

"I  am  the  chief,""  said  Pelia,  "and 
therefore  I  must  see  that  all  my  people 
are  content.  They  are  beginning  a  new 
life.  If  the  whole  band  is  to  be  happy, 
then  every  man  in  it  must  be  satisfied.  I 
give  the  best  land  to  the  growlers."  I 


know  of  no  better  instance  of  far^hted 
sagacity  in  leadership. 

As  the  Indians  moved  across  the  reser- 
vation with  Mr.  Mead,  looking  over  each 
abandoned  &urm,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
mira<^e  had  indeed  been  wrought.  It  was 
the  miracle  of  personality.  Two  dominant 
wills  bad  turned  t^e  despair  of  the  In- 
dians into  a  great  hope. 

That  night  t^e  Mojave- Apaches  gath- 
ered for  a  great  dance  in  h<Hior  of  their 
"  savior,"  as  they  called  Mr.  Mead.  In- 
dians of  neighboring  tribes  bad  ridden 
over  to  rejoice  with  diem.  It  was  a  cere- 
mony of  uianksgiving  for  their  land.  A 
huge  bonfire  burned  on  the  op^i  desert ; 
its  flames  seemed  to  lick  the  deep  blue- 
purple  of  the  sky.  Brilliant  moonlight — 
such  moonlight  as  Easterners  have  never 
se^i — touched  cactus  and  mesquite  and 
lit  t^e  horizon  line  of  hills.  Ait>und  the 
fire  the  Indians  moved  with  rhythmic 
step,  a  great  circle  of  singing  humanity 
silhouetted  against  the  blaze.  The  song 
beat  on  the  desert  stillness  with  the  pound 
of  the  drum  till  it  seemed  as  though  tie 
heart  of  the  ^^earth-mother"  herself 
were  throbbing  in  gladness  for  her  chil- 
dren. Every  now  and  then  the  rhythm 
changed,  and  men  and  women  in  groaps 
of  three  moved  backward  and  forward 
into  the  flare  of  the  firelight  and  out  into 
the  peace  of  the  moonlight  in  the  social 
^^  wiuking-dance "  of  the  Apaches.  All 
night  they  danced  and  for  three  days 
they  rejoiced.  '*  We  have  our  land,"  they 
said ;  ^^  we  are  men  again." 

For  once,  the  country's  promise  to  the 
native-Americans  had  been  rescued  from 
the  Nation's  scrap-basket  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt, 
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'^  O  aame  of  Cambridge,  O  most  pleasant 
sotuid! 
Deep  in  my   heart  the  love  of  thee  is- 
found.'* 
-—Ahraham  Cowley  {1618-1667). 

DURING  last  autumn,  from  Wash- 
ington  to  MinneapoUs  and  from 
Houston*  to  Boston,  I  preached  a  cru- 
sade. Perhaps  I  might  venture  to  quote 
from  the  speech,  somewhat  amended, 
which  I  made  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  on  Friday,  Novem- 
bers, 1918: 

I  am  extraordinarily  anxious  to  do 
something  about  demobilization  in  the 
American  Army.  Already  we  are  receiv- 
ing in  England  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  from  what  we  used  to  caU 
the  colonies,  but  we  now  use  the  lon^r 
expression,  ^  from  his  Majesty's  domm- 
ions  beyond  the  seas,"  which  means  the  J 
same  thing.  A  number  of  these  gentle- 
men are  already  studying  with  us.  We 
have  prepared  a  number  of  short  courses 
for  officers,  and  we  are  prepared  to  give 


after  a  term  or  two  terms'  residence 
scmie  sort  of  certificate  signed  by  the 
teacher.  I  Hiight  remark  that  professors 
are  comparatively  rare  in  English  uni- 
versities. Most  teaching  is  done  by  men 
who  have  not  that  title.  The  certificates 
will  be  signed  by  some  accredited  teach- 
ers, and  we  hope  that  American  univer- 
sities will  recognu&e  them  as  ^  credits  " 
helping  towara  tlie  final  degree. 

We  at  Cambridge  want  to  get  hold  of 
your  soldier  boys.  .Peace  has  not  come 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  evening  papers ;  but 
you  won't  want  as  many  of  your  officers 
m  France  during  tiie  armistice  period  as 
you  have  now.  Let  them  come  to  some 
one  of  our  universities  for  a  few  months 
or,  perhaps,  years.  The  traf^ed  v  of  these 
AUies'  boys'  lives — ^I  know  it  oecause  I 
,  live  among  them — ^is  that  thev  have 
/  lost  their  education.  Many  of  them 
didn't  really  know  what  education  was, 
and  yet  they  told  me  that  that  was  what 
they  felt  most  in  this  war.  So  I  do  ear- 
nefl%  hope,  as  I  told  the  War  Office  folk 
in  Washington,  that  some  provision  will 
be  made  for  your  young  men  to  come, 
whenever  they  can,  to  all  the  universities 


of  the  Allies,  to  get  the  education  they 


Well,  my  crusade  has  succeeded.  Some 
three  weeks  ago  a  couple  of  thousand 
American  students  came  to  our  ialand, 
and  a  week  later  two  hundred  arrived  in 
Cambridge.  Their  arrival  wasn't,  of 
course,  exactly  when  or  how  tiiey  and  we 
wanted.  To  begin  with,  they  turned  up  at 
3  AJMC.  on  a  Qold  March  morning'  and 
had  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  Them, 
again,  we  should  have  preferred  to  have 
them  dribbling  in  in  small  numbers,  say 
ten  a  day,  as  accommodation  is  extraor- 
dinarily, scarce  at  present  in  Cambridge 
Finally,  they  arriv^  only  a  day  or  two 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Elaster 
vacation,  and  it  required  some  ^  wang- 
ling," in  which  the  Master  of  Rmmanael 
took  a  leading  part,  to  persuade  oar  Uni- 
versity teachers  to  rise  to  the  oocasion. 
However,  they  did  rise,  as  they  always  do 
rise,  and  short  courses  of  lectores  were 
arranged,  which  began  on  March  10,  in  a 
very  great  variety  of  subjects.  Theee  were 
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EX-SECRETARY  McADOO  AlfD  *«Bia  BUX"  EDWARDS  MARCHIMO  WITH  B07  SCOUTS 


"BOY  SCOUTS'  WEEK"-A  TYPICAL  PARADE  OF  THE  ORGANIZAllON,  IN. NEW  YORK  CITY 
All  over  the  eoontrj  parade*  mmilar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  ahore  piotiuef  were  seen  during  the  week's  campaign  for  rousing  interest  in  and  helping  the  Boy  Soouts. 
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SPEAKER  OILLETT  SIGNING  THE  SUFFRAGE  BILL 


NoMpaper  Union 

ETON  WELCOMES  HER  GENERALS 


The  bill  proTiding  for  a  Constitntioiial  Amendmeot  graotiiig  the  suffrage  to        Generals  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Army  who  bad  spent  their  school  days 
women  throagboat  the  Nation  was  signed,  as  shown  abore,  by  the  Speaker  of        at  Eton  recently  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  preeent-day  Etooiaiis. 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  General  Flumer  is  seen  addressing  the  school 
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A  TRIUMPHANT  POILU  REPLACES  THE  STATUE  OP 

WILUAM  I  AT  BiETZ 

A  sturdy  French  soldier  is  represented  in  this  stetne  as  trampling  under  foot  a 

Gennao  helmet  on  the  pedestal  which  was  formerly  ooonpieid  by  a  statue  of 

Emperor  William  I 


Intenutioaal  FOtn  Service 

SCHEIDEMANN    PROTESTING  AGAINST  THE  TERMS  OF  THE 


PEACE  TREATY 


.T 


The  photograph  shows  Herr  Scheidemann  speaking  before  a  crowd  in  froot  of 

the  Reichstag  Building  in  Berlin,  assembled  to  denounce  the  severity  (bvm 

the  Hun  Htsndpoint)  oLthe  terms  of  peace 


DR.  FREDERICK  P.  KEPPEL,  DIRECTOR  OF 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  OFTHE  RED  CROSS 

Dr.  Kei>pel  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  Columbia 

Uniyersitjr  and  later  Dean  of  Colmnbia  College.  He 

the  position  of  Third  AsBistaiit  Secretary  of 

War  to  take  up  Red  Cross  work 


r  r    ■  ,  fllu^ti^tir-i;  Sir-  ■■ 

LIEUT.-COL.  PHILIPPE  BUNAU-VARILLA, 

ENGINEER,  ELECTRICIAN,  VETERAN 

Colonel  Bnnaa-VRrilla  is  now  in  the  United  States 

in  the  interest  of  closer  relations  between  onr  country 

and  France.   He  was  one  of  the.  engineers  of  the 

Panama  Canal.  He  lost  a  leg  in  the  war 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  PILSUDSKL  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  NEW  POLISH  REPUBLIC 
'  General  Pilsndski,  who  with  Premier  Paderewski 
.  occnnies  a  position  of  great  responsibility  in  PolandTs 
•  new  history,  begins  lus  work  at  a  time  when  alleged 
**  pogroms ''  are  disturbing  the  country 


JOHN  ALCOCK  AND  ARTHUR  W.  BROWN,  WHO  CROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  A 

NONSTOP  AIRPLANE  FLIGHT 

These  daring  ayiatora  accomplished  the  feat  which  Hawker  and  Grieve  had  unsuccessfully  at  tempted  a  few 

weeks  before — that  of  Grossing  the  AtUntic  without  a  stop  and  unattended  by  aiwint.ing  yesaeU.   llie  flight 

of  1,932  miles  was  accomplished  in  16  hours  and  12  minutes— neariy  two  miles  a  minute.    See  edit(mal 

comment  on  this  extraordinary  achicTement 


Photognphie  PrmoC,Meu 

MONSIGNOR  PELTIER,  NOMINATED  TO 
SUCCEED  A  GERMAN  BISHOP  AT  METZ 
M.  Peltier,  who  is  VicaM}etteral  of  Nancy,  has,  it  is 
reported,  oeen  nominated  by  President  Poincar^  to 
be  the  new  Bishop  of  Metz.  This  action  marks 
a   new   departure   from   recent   French   practice 


DE    M.  LOUlbE  HURKKLL  DR.  MART    MacLACHLAN  DR.  INEZ  0.  BENTLET  DR.  CHARLOTTE  FAlpBANKB 

OF  AOCHESTSB,  NEW  YORK  OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON  OF  LYGOMINO.  NEW  YORK      p.-    ...  OF  8T.  JOHNSBURTT VERMONT 

FOUR  AMERICAN  WOMEN    PHYSICIANS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  DECORATED 'fif'^ANCE 
Fifteen  American  women  physicians  haye  recently  received  from  the  French  Government  the  decoration  of  the  Medaille  de  Reconnaiasance  for  their  help  in  oomK 
t^hoid  fever  and  for  other  services  dnrins^  the  war.   We  print  the  pictures  of  a  representative  group 
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continued  till  April  11,  when  our  guests 
left  for  a  fortnignt's  Eittster  holiday. 

Divinity  was  perhaps  the  subject  that 
was  best  oi^fanized.  Owing  to  the  help  of 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  S.  Schneider,  of  Caius 
Coll^^  courses  were  arranged  by  Pro- 
fessor Bethune-Baker  on  ^*  The  ^rmon 
on  the  Mount,"  by  the  Master  of  Selwyn 
on  the  ^^  Galatians,"  by  Dr.  Tennant  on 
""  The  Relation  of  TheoloCT  and  Natural 
Science,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  on  "  Aspects 
of  Comparative  Reli^on,"  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Glover,  well  known  in  the  rf ew  World, 
for  he  was  professor  for  some  eight 
years  in  Canada,  on  the  *^  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Ancient  World,"  and  by 
other  eminent  divines  on  diverse  topics. 
The  divinity  students  were  also  happy  in 
that  they  were  housed  in  two  or  three  of 
our  graduate  theological  ooll^^  and  not 
in  town  lodgings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  very  varied  subjects  which  are  being 
studied  by  ilie  soldiers  from  the  front, 
but  one  may  pick  out  as  typical  Mr. 
Fay's  lectures  on  "Economic  History," 
Mr.  Oldham's  on  "The  History  of  Geo- 
graphical  Discovery,"  Dr.  Marshall's 
on  "Agriculture,"  Professor  Prior's  on 
"Architecture,"  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook's  on 
"Greek  Sculpture."  Dr.  Cunningham, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Ely — at  one  time  ex- 
change professor  at  JIarvard — lectured 
on  "The  History  of  the  County;"  Dr. 
Holland  Rose,  on  "  Navid  History ;"  and 
Mr.  Coulton,on  "  Social  Life  in  England." 
Eight  courses  on  various  branches  of  law 
were  giv^i,  one  by  Professor  Hazeltine, 
who  was  educated  at  Brown  University 
and  Harvard.  A  club  for  the  lawyers 
has  been  established  and  here  periodic 
papers  are  read.  Opportunities  were  also 
given  for  hospital  dasses  and  medical 
work  under  Professor  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt, 
Prof es^r  Macalister,  and  I^rof esspr  Sims 
Woodhead.  Modem  and  m^lisBval  lan- 
guages were  also  well  represented,  and 
included  a  course  on  "  Dutch  Literature  " 
by  Dr.  Latimer  -Jackson.  English  was 
another  favorite  subject,  and,  although 
one  would  not  have  expected  it,  a  <)ertain 
number  of  our  American  Army  students 
plunged  into  the  study  of  elementary 
Hebrew.  Besides  these  short  courses, 
various  single  lectures  were  given  by 
different  authorities.  The  Master  of  St. 
John's  lectured  on  "  Undergraduate  Life 
Thirty  Years  Ago,"  and  Dr.  Giles  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
yice-Chancellor  gave  one  or  two  lectures 
on  "Insects  and  War."  The  various 
libraries  and  museums  have  also  be^i 
thrown  open  to  our  guests. 

The  number  of  students  from  the 
armies  in  France  who  applied  to  come  to 
British  universities  was  8,000.  Of  this 
number  but  one-quarter  came  to  our 
shores,  1,200  men  and  800  officers.  Of 
the  2,000  selected,  1,200  applied  for 
Oxford  and  Cambri(^e.  The  number 
actually  sent  to  Cambridge  amounts  to 
just  imder.  two  hundred.  We  under- 
stand that  Oxford  was  unable  to  receive 
them  during  the  vacation.  Of  the  200  stu- 
dents in  residence,  over  a  hundred  are 
taking  the  arts  course,  30  are  taking  law, 


and  30  science ;  23  are  taking  theology, 
and  7  agricultural  and  tedmical  courses. 
Practiculy  every  Statb  is  represented. 
New  York  State  leads  with  20^  Califor- 
nia is  a  good  second  with  13;  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  each  have  10 
representatives ;  Tale  and  Harvard  each 
have  15;  Cornell,  9;  and  California,  8. 
Of  our  student  guests,  50  per  cent  have 
graduated,  17  per  cent  have  post-graduate 
degrees,  and  33  per  cent  have  not  yet 
taken  their  first  degree.  One  or  two 
colleges  have  been  tmable  to  receive  any 
guests,  as  they  are  occupied  by  the 
nurses  of  the  First  Eastern  General  Hos- 
pital or  by  officers  of  the  British  army 
under  special  training.  Among  the 
remaining  colleges  they  are  distributed 
as  f oUows : 


Cains     . 
Cheshunt 
Christ's 
Clare     . 
Downing 
Fitzwilham 
Hall  .     . 
Emmanuel 


23  Jesus     •    . 

9  King's  .     . 

15  Mi^alene 

10  Queens' 

6  Ridley  Hall 

St.  John's  . 

15  Sidney  .    . 

15  Trinity  .     . 


10 
10 

6 
10 
16 
25 

6 
20 


One  gathers  from  the  conversation  of  our 
new  friends  that  one  *of  the  features  which 
struck  them  greatly  was  the  narrowness 
and  multiplicity  of  our  winding  streets. 
They  all  seem  parallel  to  one  another  and 
they  all  nm  into  one  another.  But  our 
guests  gradually  overcame  the  difficulty 
of  findine  their  way  about  our  tortuous 
lanes,  which  are  so  mfferent  from  the  rec- 
tangular system  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed at  home. 

I  think  what  gave  them  the  best  im- 
pression of  the  beauties  of  the  town  as  a 
whole  were  certain  airplane  photographs, 
in  which  the  colleges  and  courts  stand  out . 
like  wedding-cakes  and  the  multiplicity 
of  green  commons  and  open  spaces  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  are  revealed.  For  Cam- 
bridge is  set  in  a  flat  area — ^flat  as  Louisi- 
ana— and  there  is  no  eminence  to  afford 
a  bird's-eye  view. 

Our  fneuds  are  learning  a  good  deal 
about  architecture.  Our  oldest  churches 
and  buildings  date  back  a  thousand  years, 
and  the  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  style  of  some  of  our  more  recent 
structures  is  readily  appreciated.  The 
custom  of  afternoon  tea  and  after-dinner 
coffee  appeals  to  our  guests  as  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  of  gettine  to  know  the 
students  and  also  tlie  naval  officers,  who 
lingered  on  through  the  vacation  almost  as 
long  as  the  Americans,  for  the  Admiralty 
has  honored  us  by  sending  five  hundred 
young  naval  officers  for  a  kind  of  mental 
rest  cure  after  four  years  of  war  strain. 
The  absence  of  a  gymnasium  astonishes 
some  of  our  friends,  but  they  realize 
that,  while  athletics  are  not  so  intensive 
here  as  in  America,  they  are  far  more 
generaL  The  scattered  disposition  of  the 
colleges  is  unlike  anything  tiiey  are  accus- 
tomed to  on  their  own  campus,  where 
imiversity  buildings  are  not  separated 
from  one  another  by  all  sorts  of  shops 
and  houses.  I  think  they  have  grasped 
the  notion  that  the  colleges  stand  to  the 
University  in  pretty  mucm  the  same  rela- 
tion as  the  individiud  States  stand  to  the 


Federal  Government  in  the  Uni<m,  and 
they  appreciate  the  fact  that  each  ooll^;e 
has  its  own  treasures,  its  own  beauty,  and 
.  its  own  tradition.  The  ^^  honors ''  sjrstem, 
agwi,  is  new  to  them.  They  think  it 
strange  that  a  student  reading  for  hcmors 
may  read  for  three  years  without  any 
periodical  university  examinations,  and 
thejjT  are  interested  to  learn  that  oral  ex- 
ammations  play  a  very  ccmsiderable  part 
in  the  placing  of  the  students  in  the 
class  list. 

The  existence  of  the  external  examiner 
is  also  a  noveltv  to  the  American  ooU^je 
graduates,  and  they  recognize  that  it 
widens  the  scope  of  the  examination. 
Where  there  are  no  external  examiners 
the  student  can  succeed  in  defeating  die 
examiner  by  getting  up  his  professor^s 
lectures  only,  and  not  studying  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  In  &ct,  the  outside 
examiner  introduces  fresh  air  into  what 
may  have  been  a  somewhat  restricted  and 
professorial  atmosphere.  They  note  that 
our  terms  are  shorter  than  theirs,  but  here 
I  do  not  think  they  quite  appreciate  the 
fact  that  at  Cambridge  many  of  our  abler 
students  spend  some  six  or  seven  weeks 
in  residence  in  the  long  vacation.  They 
are  also  interested  to  find  that  many  of 
die  students  do  a  good  deal  of  work  at 
home  durinp^  the  vacations,  and  they  are 
rather  inclmed  to  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  our  undergraduates  devote  a 
somewhat  excessive  time  to  social  activities 
during  term 'time  in  Cambridge.  With 
regard  to  material  things  they  note,  as 
every  American  would  note,  the  absence 
of  baths  in  some  of  the  colleges.  These 
colleges  are,  however,  in  a  minority,  and 
the  attitude  of  an  dderly  head  of  a  house 
at  the  sister  university  who,  after  list^i- 
ing  to  the  suggestion  of  some  progressive 
young  don  that  hot-water  baths  should  be 
mstaUed  in  the  colleg^  over  which  he 
presided,  exclaimed,  with  horror  in  his 
voice,  ^'  Why?  The  young  men  are  only 
up  eight  weeks  I"  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
England  used  to  lead  the  way  in  sanita- 
tion, but  undoubtedly  the  palm  far 
plumbing  has  "  gone  West."  Everything 
IS  so  concentrated  on  the  campus  in  an 
American  university  that  our  scattered 
and  by  no  means  adequate  lecture-rooms, 
involving  sometimes  a  walk  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  between  one  lecture  and 
another,  cause  comment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  and  the  wealth  of  the 
various  museums  has  greatiy  impressed 
them.  The  "dass"  rivalry,  which  has 
so  beneficent  an  effect  in  Americsoi  insti- 
tutions, one  dass  vyinp^  with  anodier  in 
hdping  their  university  forward,  is  re- 
placed as  regards  sport  by  intercollegiate 
tests.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  saau  has 
a  double  allc^^iance,  one  to  his  odlege 
and  one  to  his  university,  and  betweea 
the  two  neither  university  gets  the  finan- 
cial support  which  is  so  wonderfidi  a 
feature  of  the  universities  of  the  West. 

Every  one  of  these  American  students 
has  ioined  a  college.  They  are  matrieo- 
lated  and  they  are  full  members  of  it 
They  are  going  back  to  their  own  ooontry 
as  Trinity  men,  Jesus  men,  Caius  men, 
Christ's  men,  and  so  <m.    They^  will  go 
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back,  I  hope,  with  something  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  following  verses : 

0  fairest  of  all  fair  places, 

Sweetest  of  all  sweet  towns ! 
With  the  birds,  and  the  grayness  and 
greenness. 

And  the  men  in  caps  and  gowns. 

All  they  that  dwell  within  thee, 

To  leave  are  ever  loth, 
For  one  man  gets  friends,  and  another 

Grets  honor,  and  one  gets  both. 

Daring  the  vacation  the  students  have 
had  ample  op}>ortiuiity  of  visiting  the 
various  University  and  college  buildinefB. 
Small  parties  have  been  taken  about  by 


the  ladies  of  Cambridge.  The  Bishop  and 
Canons  of  £ly  have  extended  hospitality 
to  them,  and  most  of  them  have  by  now 
visited  our  great  East<^Anglian  Cathedral. 
Colonel  Harding  has  shown  them  over 
his  historic  hafl  at  Madingley,  where 
Qiarles  the  First  is,  rather  mythically, 
said  to  have  tak^i  refuge  for  a  few  hours, 
and  where  Edward  the  Seventh  undoubt- 
edly lived  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge.   Lady  Sandwich  has  invited 

Btrties  to  visit  the  historic  mansion  at 
inchinbrooke  near  Huntingdon,  a  name 
that  will  ever  be  associa^ted  wilh  that  of 
Oliver  CromwelL  There  has  also  been, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  everywhere,  a 


great  outbreak  of  dancing,  in  which  the 
American  students  have  played  a  large 
part,  and  bridge  parties  have  been 
arranged  for  them  on  wet  afternoons. 
Altogether,  the  ladies  of  Cambridge  have 
risen  nobly  to  the  occasion. 

Let  me  end  with  a  most  heartfelt  wish, 
and  a  bit  of  a  benediction : 

On  OS,  O  sons  of  England's  greatest 
daughter, 
A  kindly  word  from  heart  and  tongue 
bestow. 
Then  chase*  the  sonsets  o*er  the  western 
water, 
And  bear  our  blessing  with  you  as 
you  go. 


> 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


IN  the  Outlook  of  April  80  we  pub- 
lished  an  article  by  Theodore  H.  Friee 
which  dhowed  in  an^  *^  Lidex  Number 
Table  "  the  increase  in  prices  of  the  es- 
sential commodities  of  life'  since  1896. 
That  article  has  attracted  wide  attention 
in  the  press  throughout  the  country.  It 
has,  of  course,  eucited  some  criticism, 
as  all  original  and  suggestive  articles 
on  controversial  subjects  do.  As  a  fair 
example  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  it  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence,  with  a  table  which 
has  Men  worked  out  carefully  by  Mr. 
Price.  It  may  be  said,  we  believe,  that 
the  ablest  financiers  ascribe  much  of  the 
bcrease  of  prices  to  the  inflation  of  cred- 
its and  currency  growing  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  point  fuxmt  Mr.  Price's 
original  artid^  that  most  interested  us 
was  that  the  increase  of  wages  has  neces- 
sarily followed  the  incr^sed  cost  of 
living. — The  Editors. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price^ 

Commerce  and  Fhiance^ 
The  Outlook,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir — I  cannot  read  and  let  rass 
without  protest  your  article  in  The 
Outlook^  April  30, 1919,  both  because  it  is 
not  practically  correct  and  because  it  gives 
the  agitator  an  argument  from  statistics. 

Any  practical  housekeeper  knows  that 
his  living  expenses  have  not  advanced 
two  hundred  per  cent  since  1896.  It  is 
said  that  the  price  of  whisky  has  advanced 
in  Detroit  two  thousand  per  cent,  but  that 
would  not  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
living  in  a  family  when  it  is  used  only  in 
Christmas  pudding. 

Paper  may  advance  one  thousand  per 
cent.  iiVho  cares?  What  do  householders 
pay?  That's  tlie  question.  A  card  index 
IS  a  machine,  not  a  human  being.  Again, 
yon  omit  an  item  which  takes  forty  per 
cent  of  the  wage.  Rent,  This  has  not 
advanced. 

Bespectfully, 

(signed)  J.  F.  George, 
1950  Summit  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

May  e.  1919. 


June  4, 1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  George: 

iBecause  of  my  preoccupation  with  other 
matters  I  have  not  been  able  sooner  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  6. 

You  assail  the  figures  published  and 
the  conclusions  reached  m  the  article 
that  I  wrote  upon  "  The  Index  Number 
Wage  "  for  The  Outlook  upon  the  ground 
that  the  former  are  not  practicaUy  cor- 
rect and  the  latter  gives  the  agitator  an 
argument  from  statistics.  You  say  further 
that  any  practical  housekeeper  knowsthat 
his  living  expenses  have  not  advanced 
two  hun(&ed  per  cent  since  1896. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  the  agitator 
is  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  any 
attempt  to  suppress  or  distort  the  facts 
and  the  truth,  I  shall  publish  this  my 
reply  to  your  letter  in  The  Outlook  and 
call  your  attention  to  the  subjoined  com- 
parison between  the  wholesale  prices  of 
nearly  all  the  more  important  staples 
of  life  on    January  1,   1896,  and   the 

? rices  for  the  same  articles  on  October  1, 
918.  You  will  notice  that  with  only  six 
exceptions  the  advance  recorded  is  well 
in  excess  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  and 
the  averag^is  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
percent.  The  exceptions  are  ooflfee.  No.  1 
buff  hides,  structural  steel  beams,  wire 
nails,  cut  nails,  and  iron  bars.  Since 
October  1,  1918^  the  price  of  coffee  has 
advanced  until  it  is  now  nearly  thirty-six 
per  cent  above  the  quotations  of  1896. 

In  viiew  of  these  figures,  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  your  strictures  upon  the 
accuracy  of  my  statistics  are  undeserved. 
No  statistics  as  to  the  rents  paid 
throughout  the  United  States  are  avail- 
able. Real  estate  values  and  rents  are 
always  the  last  factors  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  advance,  and  are  generally  the 
last  to  decline,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  will  find  that  rents  will 
have  advanced  fully  two  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  average  before  the  present 
cycle  of  high  prices  has  been  competed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Theodore  H.  Price.. 

J.  F.  O«orf?e.  Esq., 
1950  Summit  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  MiniMMoCa. 
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Jan.  1, 

Oot.1, 

orer 

1896 

1918      . 

rui.t,189C 

Wheat 

68 

2.37>i 

249 

Cora 

13. 

1JG»% 

864 

Cotton,  middling 

34.30 

313 

Live  hogs  .... 

4.00 

19.00 

375 

Pork,  mess ..... 

9.00 

43.50 

383 

Lard,  Western.  . 

5.65 

26.55 

378 

Coffee,  Rio  No.  7 

14>i 

9% 

311 

Hides: 

- 

No.  1  native 

steers   .  .  .  •  . 

»H 

30 

253 

No.  1  Texas 

steers 

Jx 

28 

261 

Colorado  steers  . 

6H 

2T 

315 

Cow8v  heavy 

native 

7H 

28 

273 

Branded  covrs  .  . 

6y^ 

23 

254 

No.  1  country 

steers 

7H 

24 

220 

No.  1  buff  hides. 

"H 

21 H 

196 

No.  1  calf  skins  . 

9 

34 

277 

Cotton  Goods: 

Brown  sheetings. 

standard.  .  .  . 

5H 

20jg 

263 

Wide  sheetings  . 

20 

75 

275 

Brown  sheetings. 

4-yard 

4% 

17  K 

268 

Brown  drills, 

standard.  .  .  . 

5?^ 

21^ 

274 

Staple  ginghams 

5y, 

iK 

2-4 

Woolen  Goods: 

Clay  worsted. 

1(M>Z. 

im^ 

4.15  . 

305 

Fancy  cassimere 

1.10 

3.50 

218 

Iron  and  Steel : 

Bessemer  iron, 

Pittsburgh    .  . 

11.40 

36.60 

221 

Gray  Forge  iron, 

Pittsbureh    .  . 
Structural  Beams, 

11.25 

34.40 

206 

Pittsburgh   .  . 

1.50 

3.00 

100 

Wire  nails, 

Pitteburgh    .  . 

2.23 

3.50 

5.-> 

Cut  nails, 

Pittsburgh    .  . 

2.00 

4.00 

100 

Iron  bars,  ref., 

Philadelphia   . 

1.30 

3.73 

187 

Average 

244 

'  Decrease 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


25  Jnne 


NEW  ORLEANS 


AMERICAN  industries  are  invited  to  consider  the   advantages  offered   by  the   New 
.    Orleans  Inner  Harbor  or  Indystrial  Canal,  one    of  the   really  great  engineering 

triumphs  of  national  development. 

This  new    Inner   Harbor,   now  well 

on  its  way  to  completion,  will  rank  with 

^^B  I       ^  ^p^  cA,t|>  ^^^^^^^1  ^^^  ^^'^  dozen   greatest  world  canals, 

^^B  yT     _f^  ^£I^t^^PH^Hwk  with  a  depth  of  water  equaled  only  by 

^^K  /f^         ^^^^^^fANAMA^H^  those  of  Panama,  Suez  and  Kiel 


It  will  provide  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  the  largest  ships  from  the  Har- 
bor of  New  Orleans  via  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,    reducing    by   approximately 

one-half  the    distance   from    the   port   to   the 

Gulf  via  the  Mississippi  River. 


ret' 


It  wiJ]  provide  miles  of  ideal  factory  sites,  on  a  fixed 
navigable  water  level,  and  served  on  the  land  side  by  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railway,  directly  connecting  with 
all  trunk  lines  entering  the  city  ;  all  this  within  the  city  limits 
of  New  Orleans,  with  trolley  service  to  all  parts  of  the  dty, 
and  with  all  other  public  utilities  immediately  at  hand. 
These  miles  of  factory  sites  may  be  ac<juired  on  long-time 
leases  by  private  enterprises^^ something  that  is  impossible 
on  the  city's  river  front,  for  the  reason  that  that  frontage  has 
been  permanently  reserved  for  public  devdopraent  of  facili- 
ties that  shall  be  open  to  all  commodity  handler^  alike  and 
without  preference  or  favor- 
Within  the  Inner  Harbor  will  be  a  taming  basin,  ample 
in  size  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  the  largest  ships.  At 
the  River  end  of  the  Harbor  will  be  a  great  lock,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  water  of  30  feet  over  the  sill,  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  ships  at  whatever  stage  the  River  may  be 
and  to  maintain  the  fixed  water  level  in  the  Industrial 
Canal  proper. 

At  the  River  entrance  of  the  Inner  Hartior  the  National 
Government  is  completing  three  great  depot  warehouses,  six 
stories  in  height  and  with  a  ajmbined  capacity  of  1 78,500 
tons  of  misceilmteous  goods.  Serving  these  is  a  wharf  and 
wharfhouse  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length-  Two  of  these  ware- 
houses will  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  CommissiODers 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orl^ns  for  pul:^  use,  and  the  third 
win  be  retained  for  Government  use. 

The  construction  work  on  the  new  Inner  Harbor  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  genius  that  made  the  Panama  Canal  a  reality^— 
the  Goeihals  Engineering  Company.  The  enteiprae  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Port  Cdminisskxi^s, 
or  I!>ock  Board,  a  state  institution*  In  this  cotinpection  it  may 
be  said  that  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans  as  a  whole  fiirmshes 
a  striking  ej^mple  of  succ^sful  owriership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities.    Sixty  per  ceot  of  the  port  lacaltties  have 
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been  built  or  developed  by  the  Dock  Board,  and  in  the  seventeen  years  this  Board  has  had  charge  more  than 
$15,000,000  has  been  expended  on  wharves,  steel  sheds,  elevators  and  warehouses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
These,  with  terminals  built  by  the  railroads,  give  New  Orleans  almost  eight  miles  of  docks,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  one  time  eighty  vessels  each  500  feet  in  length.  All  are  served  by  the  Public  Belt  Railroad,  another  triumph  of 
public  ownership  and  the  only 


one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans 
is  one  of  the  safest  harbors  in 
the  world,  and  provides  prac- 
tically unlimited  anchorage 
space.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  anchorage  grounds  is  from 
60  to  80  feet  at  low  stage,  and 
the  River  depth  on  the  harbor 
front  is  as  much  as  190  feet 
at  some  points. 

In  normal  times  prior  to  the  European  war  New  Orleans 
had  taken  rank  as  the  second  greatest  seaport  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  certain  expansion  of  world  trade  and  with 
the  tremendous  additional  advantages  to  be  provided  by  the 
new  Inner  Harbor  and  Industrial  Canal,  New  Orleans  may 
confidently  anticipate,  not  only  a  return  to  her  former  posi- 
tion among  the  nation's  great  ports,  but  a  new  industrial 
•  growth  surpassing  the  hopes  of  the  most  optimistic  of  her 
admirers. 

Through  me  the  progressive  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  and  of  the  South  ask  American  Business,  in  plan- 
ning new  and  greater  enterprises  for  the  future,  to  weigh 
carefully  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  seaport,  manufac- 
turing center  and  distribution  point  offered  by  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans. 

Write  today  on  your  business  letterhead  for  the  64-page 
book,  "  The  Book  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Industrial  South," 
which  gives  in  greater  detail  the  facts  concerning  develop- 
ments in  this  region.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  for  the 
asking,  and  I  shall  promptly  furnish  any  further  specific 
information  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  American  Butinets  Man,  the  first  great 
international  educational  business  congress  fol- 
lowing Victory  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
September  21-26 — ^The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

Its  worth  to  you  and  to  your  business  may 
only  be  measured  by  your  ability  to  adopt  and 
absorb.  Domestic  business  and  foreign  trade 
problems  will  be  discussed  by  master  minds. 

Come-— and  come  prepared  to  obtain  your 
share  of  the  benefits. 


i^6^^/th(j^<X\iH^IK 


Mayor  of  New  Ork'tin^. 


(CopifHffht  1919,  bit  Ferry-Hanly  Adrerii*ing  Cnm^**t^ 
Sete  OrUan»~-KanM»s  City)  ,^ 
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WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF 
CURRENT  HISTORY 

BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY,  A.M. 

HOP!  STRUT  HIGH  SCHOOL.  PROYIDINCI.  S.  I. 

Baaed  an  The  OuOook  of  June  18^  1919 

BMh  wwk  «BO«diM  Study  of  Gnneiifc  Hirtory  bMed  oo  tb«  praoediuff  namber  ol  TIm  OnOook  will 
be  priotod  for  the  benefit  of  earreat  erents  olwweB,  debatinflr  olabe.  teaohenof  history  aadof  Knglish,  and 
the  like,  and  for  nee  in  the  kom>  and  by  enoh  indiTidnal  readers  as  may  deeire  enggeetions  in  the '■eriont 
etndy  of  onirent  hiatory.— Tbm  Kditobs. 

[Those  who  are  nsing  the  weekly  ontline  should 
not  attempt  to  oorer  the  whole  of  an  online  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  seleoted 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion, 
and  only  snob  words  as  are  found  in  the  material 
assigned.  Or  distribute  seleoted  questions  among 
different  members  of  the  elassor  sroup  and  hare 
them  report  their  findings  to  all  when  aawmbled. 
Then  haTO  all  disouss  the  questions  together.] 

I — UrrKRKATIOKAL    AFFAIRS 

A.  Tapie:  Easing  Germany's  Burden; 
Austria  Comp&ins. 

Beferenee :  Pages  273,  274 
Qftestions: 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  the  Peace 
Conference  should  or  should  not  ease  Grer- 
many's  burden.  2.  Discuss  whether  the 
civilized  world  should  ever  forget  that€rer- 
many  was  an  enemy  and  a  criminaL  3. 
Tlie  Outlook  evidentl;^  believes  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  from  Grermany 
should  not  now  be  limited  to  a  fixed  sum, 
but  should  be  determined  by  facts  as  they 
are  gathered  in  the  future.  Tell  which 
method  vou  consider  the  better  and  why. 

4.  Woula  it  be  well  to  admit  Germany  to 
the  Lea^e  of  Nations  rather  soon,  if  that 
would  keep  her  from  forming  a  rival 
league  ?  Reasons.  5.  Study  the  map  on  page 
273.  Discuss  whether  the  Allies  have  treated 
Austria  too  severely.  6.  Comment  on  the 
following  reference  to  the  Peace  Treaty : 
^  It  is  the  same  kind  of  peace  as  the  peace 
concluded  after  .any  war  of  older  time." 

B.  Topic:  Tlie  Senate  and  the  Peace 
Treaty;  Making  tlie  League  a  Per- 
sonal Issue. 

Beferenee:  Pages  273,  274;  278,  279. 
Questions : 

1.  What  leads  The  OuUook  to  conclude 
that  tlie  Senate  has  rendered  a  good  ser- 
vice in  voting  to  print  in  the  ^Record" 
the  full  text  of  the  Peaee  Treaty  and  to 
investigate  Uie  question  of  the  Treaty 
getting  into  the  hands  of  private  citizens  ? 
Tell  why  you  do  or  do  not  agree  with  The 
Outlook.  2.  The  Outlook  believes  that 
*^  Senators  have  good  reason  to  feel  that 
all  opportunities  K>r  performing  their  Con- 
stitutional duties  liave  been  denied  by  the 
President."  Is  The  Outlook  ri^ht  in  tliis 
matter?  Discuss  our  treaty-makm^  power. 
3.  Who  is  responsible  for  makmg  the 
League  a  personal  and  partisan  issue? 
Discuss  at  length.  4.  Give  several  reasons 
why  it  is  a  grave  duty  for  the  American 
people  ^'  to  hear  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  Peace  Treaty's  merits  and  defects  "  ? 

5,  Read  an  excellent  book  by  David  J.  Hill, 
«The  Rebuilding  of  Europe  "  (Century). 

n — NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:  Striking  Against   Everybody; 

A  Division  Among  Radical  Thmkers ; 

Popular  Fallacies. 
Beferenee:  Pages  274,  275 ;  280. 
Qtiestions: 

1.  Make  clear  what  is  meant  by  a  sym- 
pathetic strike.   Do  you  believe  in  this  sort 


of  strike?  Reasons.  2.  What  are  public 
utilities?  Should  those  engaged  in  such 
activities  ever  strike?  Tell  why  or  why 
not.  3.  Write  out  a  set  of  principles  which 
you  think  should  guide  American  labor 
and  capital.  4  Discuss  wheUier  whatever 
helps  the  cause  of  labor  is  moral  5.  How 
would  you  deal  with  those  who  believe 
in  violence  and  utter  threats  of  violence? 
6.  Distinguish  between  reasonable  and  un- 
reas<Miabre  radicals  and  agitators.  7.  Dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion between  ciq>ital  and  labor.  Must  the 
strujg;gle  between  the  two  be  never-emling? 

8.  Express  in  six  sen^nces  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  comments  on  page  280. 

9.  Discuss  why  you  think  he  wrote  the 
editorial  on  «  Popular  Fallacies."  10.  Would 
there  be  fewer  strikes  by  those  engaged  in 
public  utilities  activities  if  such  activities 
were  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Comnare  and  illustrate  in  answering. 
11.  Ton  ought  to  read,in  the  newand  revised 
edition  of  Bnrce's  "Tlie  American  Com- 
monwealth "  (MacmiUan),  pages  613-654. 

J?.  Topic :  Impressions  of  a  Modem  Legis- 

kture ;  Party  Leadership. 
Beferenee :  Pages  286,  291, 292 ;  278. 
Questions: 

(Read  references  in  the  order  given.) 
1.  Express  very  briefly  what  you  gather 
Senator  Davenport's  impressions  of  a 
modem  legislature  are.  2.  Has  he  de- 
scribed fairly  well  the  kind  of  men  in  and 
the  methods  of  your  own  State  Legislature  ? 
Illustrate.  3.  what  is  lobbying?  Should 
the  present  system  or  any  other  system  of 
it  be  permitted  ?  Reasons.  4.  If  a  foreigner 
sliouki  ask  you  to  describe  some  of  tlie  de- 
fects and  some  of  the  virtues  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system,  what  would  you  tell  liim 
they  are  ?  5.  Discuss  how  Uiese  defects  can 
be  remedied.  6.  Give  reasons  why  a  de- 
mocracy cannot  long  survive  without  intel- 
ligent leadership.  1.  You  should  own  and 
study  three  impressive  books :  "  The  Citi- 
zen *s  Part  in  Government,"  by  Elihu  Root; 
'^  Conditions  of  Process  in  Democratic 
Government,"  by  C.  E.  Hughes;  and 
"Popular  Govemment,"  by  W.  H.  Taft 
(all  published  by  Yale  University  Press). 

ni — PROPOSITIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 

(These  |»ropoaitkm8  are  tuggeeted  direotlr  or  indi 
reotly  by  the  sabjeot-matter  of  The  Oatbok,  bat 
not  diaooMed  in  it.) 

1.  All  peoples  should  support  their  gov- 
ernments whether  wright  or  wrong.  2.  No 
President  can  seriously  harm  the  United 
States. 

IV — VOOABULART  BUILDING 

(All  of  the  foUowine  words  nod  exproeoiono  are 
found  in  The  Oatlook  for  Jane  18,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looldner  them  ap  in  the  diotiooary  or 
elsewhere,  ^re  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  m  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  oe  found.) 

Pretext,  reason,  argument  (273)  ;  fiasco, 
sinuous,  crafty,  preconcerted,  sinister  (291). 


A  hookUt  MvggtMting  method*  of  using  the  Weekly  Outline  of  Current  History  will  be  sent  on  application 
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THE   NEW    BOOKS 

This  Department  will  indude  desoripttve  notes,  with 
orwithoat  brief  eoinments,  aboot  books  reoeiTed 
bj  The  Outlook.  Many  of  the  trai^oitaat  books  wiU 
bare  moie  extended  and  critioal  treatment  later 

FICTION 
AoroM  the  Stream.  By  B.  F.  Benson.  The 
GeoTfe  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Benson  has  never  written  with  greater 
charm  than  in  his  picture  of  the  child  life 
of  Archie  in  this  story.  There  is  a  psychic 
element,  delicately  treated  in  its  inception 
hut  as  it  grows  to  he  the  real  theme  lees 
interesting  to  the  imaginative  a^reciation 
of  those  who  are  not  HMievers  in  psychic 
phenomena. 

Gay-DombejB  (The).  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
The  Ma<nnilUm  Company,  New  York. 
The  author,  a  distinguished  African  ex- 
plorer and  administrator,  has  in  tliis  his 
first  novel  carried  out  the  singular  fancv 
of  making  most  of  his  characters  desceno- 
ants  of  the  characters  in  Dickens's  ^  Dom- 
hey  and  Son.'*  florence  Domhey  and 
TValter  Gay  of  the  old  stoiy  actually  sur- 
vive here  and  are  prosperous  and  influential 
under  the  Gay-Dombey  name.  Lovers  of 
Dickens  will  enjoy  the  inc^enuity  and  sur- 
prises in  this  queer  plan— 4iow  it  will  strike 
those  unfortunate  modems  who  know  not 
Dickens  is  another  question.  But  quite 
apart  from  that  the  story  is  a  remarkable 
one — audacious  in  its  references  to  actual 
people  and  the  glimpses  of  traits  of  known 
^rsons  under  fictitious  guises ;  absorbing 
m  many  episodes ;  permeated  with  knowf 
edge  of  English  society,  poUtics,  colonial 
poHcy,  trade,  and  exploration,  tHod  much 
else — all  presented  with  humorous  touches- 
It  is  a  fascinating  book  in  some  parts  and  an 
original  book  in  all  parts.  Mr.  H.  6.  Wells*s 
preutory  note  is  a  capital  introduction ; 
mformal,  keen,  and  frankly  critical  as  well 
as  laudatory. 

Kins*8  Widow  (The).  By  Mrs.  BaOlie  Kevnolds. 
1lie  Qeorge  U.  Doran  Company,  New  tTork. 

A  supposedly  widowed  youthful  Queen 
of  Pannonia,  a  mythical  Balkan  state,  has 
never  seen  her  husband  (they  were  married 
by  proxy),  but  she  soon  knows  or  believes 
that  he  is  alive,  and  the  reader's  game  is  to 
pick  him  out  from  among  the  numerous 
characters.  There  is  plenty  of  incident  and 
plot 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUKO  FOLKS 
Jim.  The  Stonr  of  a  Backwoods  Police  Do^.    By 

Major  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.   The  MacmilUa 

Company,  New  York. 
Here  is  a  dog  story  with  plenty  of  thrills 
in  it  Jim  is  a  wonderful  dog  and  has 
remarkable  adventures,  which  are  not  the 
less  entertaining  because  they  'do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  merely  matter-of-tact  A  story 
or  two  about  the  war,  included  in  the  book, 
relate  to  the  experiences  _that  have  given 
this  well-known  author  his  military  tide. 

Rainbow  Island.    By  Edna  A.  Brown.  Dlav 
trated.  The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany, Boston. 
An  out-of-door  story  for  girU  with  a 

patriotic  purpose. 

BIOORAPHT 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Showman^s  liife.    Br 

Thomas  P.  Plowman.  Ulostrated.  The  Johii 
Lane  Company,  New  York. 

An  American's  psychological  reaction  to 
the  title  of  this  book  will  probably  give 
him  a  mental  picture  of  the  circus ;  but  the 
book  has  notliin^  to  do  with  such  a 
>^show."  It  tells  m  somewhat  discursive 
style  of  the  experiences  of  the  manager  of 
tliat  eminently  respectable  British  institu- 
tion, the  agricultuml  show.  ^  Country  gen- 
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Forward — together ! 


-\    ^" 


pROM  your  country's  rich 
'-  mines,  from  fertile  soil, 
from  uncut  forest,  American 
Industry  seeks  raw  materials 
to  fashion  into  the  myriad 
needs  of  modern  life. 

But  our  industrial  greatness 
is  only  partly  due  to  bountiful 
nature.  Unless  men  and  man- 
agement, with  hands  joined, 
are  backed  by  invested  capi- 
tal, the  wheels  of  industry 
will  clog  and  halt. 

American  Industry  will 
need  added  capital  to  produce 
the  foods  and  manufactured 
goods  which  the  world  de- 
mands. This  forward  move- 
ment will  mean  a  prospering 
nation  of  full-time  workers — 
resulting  in  more  profit  for 
all. 

The  needed  money  to 
"  carry  on  "  will  be  raised  by 


industrial  bonds  which  will 
be  offered  to  the  public. 

Such  bonds  are  the  safe 
means  by  which  the  American 
people,  their  principal  care- 
fully protected,  share  in  the 
earnings  of  American  Indus- 
try and,  therefore,  in  Amer- 
ican prosperity. 

If  chosen  under  sound  ad- 
vice, these  bonds  are  depend- 
able income-bearing  "  prom- 
ises to  pay.**  Their  sound- 
ness is  backed  by  the  actual 
properties  themselves. 

A  thorough,  painstaking 
analysis  of  each  issue  precedes 
our  offering  of  bonds  tothe  men 
and  women  of  the  country. 
Our  recommendations  are  at 
the  free  disposal  of  everyone 
who  has  learned  the  habit  of 
saving  money  and  now  wishes 
to  put  that  money  to  work. 


Tlie  National  Qty  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


You  will  find  a  National 
City  Company  Corre- 
spondence Office  in  47  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

In  ecuh  of  these  offices 
you  can  purchase  Gov- 
ernment^ Municipal^ 
Railroad,  Ifidustrial^ 
and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
of  the  highest  character. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  retider  un- 
usual service  to  investors 
generally,  and  to  bond 
buyers  in  particular, 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM   NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES        T 
Digitized  by  VjOOv  IC 
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A  Comparison  of  Costs 


A  graphic  picture  of  the  high 
cost  of  doing  business  is  shown 
by  the  rise  in  a  long  list  of 
commodi^  prices  during  the 
past  five  strenuous  years. 

By  die  exercise  of  unparal- 
leled economies,  telephone  rates 
have,  been  kept  almost  un- 
changed. 

The  fact  ist  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  conmiodities  has  re- 
sulted in  what  is  equal  to  a  de- 
crease in  telephone  rates.  In 
odier  words:  The  dollar  which 
was  spent  for  the  telephone 
has  bought  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  dollar  spent 
for  the  coimnodity. 


The  activities  of  reconstruct 
tion  which  are  now  upon  the 
nation  have  put  a  great  burden 
upon  the  telephone.  This  con- 
dition has  made  necessary  an 
advance  in  telephone  rates. 

This  advance  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  eight  per- 
cent; ahnost  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  advances  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  yet 
enough  to  cover  the  increase  in 
die  cost  of  operation. 

Only  through  adequate  reve- 
nue can  diere  be  assured  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  telephone  service. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  Policy  On€Sy9tem  Vnivmr9al  Service 


Tli« 
Circl« 

YOTJR   buy  Jtaliu  the  world '• 
^reatMt  reHdlitg  drcla  wIibd 
he  tAkos  The  Affifriooji  Btiff,   PiTft 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY 

They  lOts  1 1  ba  sL  Th  t  Ir  t>areal3 
Approve  li«  ^iJjiA,  [t  hiu  morv 
^  itoiiei^  depiLrtfnents  ixiid. 
special  leutiirtfs.  L^t 
Lhim  Join  thlt  *^holo* 
itumtf  com  pan  jr  today, 
]  tbiipTatuaPiLb.  0«, 

Svtroltp  MlBb, 
#**«?  u  year- 
1^^     tocaoopv 


CONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^     UMqaalled  for  Social  Center  Work      'I 
Send  35c  today  for  a  poitpaid  "HOME  COPY'^ 
THE  BIGLO W  Sc  MAIN  CO..  1S6  Fiftk  Att..  Nnr  Tark 


"Tha  Maal  BaaotM  Hymnal  io  the  AaaricaD  CiMrdi'* 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNTEO  CHURCH 

ClMriaaClaylao  MarriMoand  Harbart  L.  Waiall^Edilan 

The  Hymnal  far  the  New  Social  Era 

Adaivted  to  all  Evangelical  Deaominationa 

Prices  $Q2  and  $ii2  ptr  hundred. 

Rmiumabh  copy  amr^t  on  rmgumai 

THE  CHIISTUN  CENTOIT  PIESS^TOZ  L  4M  SL,  CHKAGO 


T%e  New  Book*  {Continued) 
tlemen"  of  both  England  and  America 
will    find   Mr.  Plowman's  reminiscences 
interesting. 

IdSCSLLAlTBOUB 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture   Screen.    Bj 

Austin  G.  Leaoarbonra.  IHnstrated.  The  Sci- 
entific American  Pablishing  Con^ianj,  New 
York. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  delight  the 
thousands  of  intelligent  people  wuo  love 
the  picture  drama  and  yet  are  nonplused 
by  many  of  its  apparent  mysteries.  It  can 
be  tlioroughly  recommended  both  for  its 
lucid  and  entertaining  teict  and  its  excep- 
tionally attractive  illustrations. 

Book  of  the  Home  Garden  (The).  Bj  Edith 
Lorinff  Follerton.  Introdnotion  by  Arthor 
D.  Dean.  Blnatrated.  D.  Applaton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Industry  and   Humanity.   A  Study  in  tbo 
Prinoiples  Underlyina'  Indoatrial  Reoonatmo- 
tion.   By  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie'  Kingr* 
C.M.G.  Hooffhton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King  is  an  authority  on 
industrial  problems,  both  by  reason  of  his 
practical  experience  in  dealing  with  them 
as  former  llinister  of  Labor  in  Canada 
and  by  reason  of  his  broad  and  intelligent 
human  spirit.  In  discussing  the  desired 
union  of  labor  and  capital  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  common  ideal  this  volume  deals 
rather  more  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  the  fundamental  spirit  of  human- 
ity underlyin^if  and  embodied  in  those  prin- 
ciples than  with  specific  methods,  and  this 
fact  gives  to  It  a  special  value  in  these 
times  of  industrial  and  international  unrest. 

War  Garden  Victorious  (The).  Br  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack.  Illnstrated.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Last  summer  and  the  summer  before  we 
had  millions  of  war  ^rdens.  They  pro- 
duced hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  food.  As  a  result,  last  summer  a  billion 
and  more  jars  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
put  up.  We  had  coiumunity  canneries 
and  dehydration  plants ;  we  had  eardens 
established  by  great  industrial  ana  trans- 
portation concerns  for  Uieir  employees. 
The  vacant  lots  in  many  communities  were 
turned  into  war  eardens.  Many  people 
who  had  never  handled  a  hoe  leamea  how. 
The  prime  agent  for  all  this  was  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Commission,  with 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  as  President.  With 
characteristic  prevision  Mr.  Pack  foresaw 
that  gardening  would  be  a  war  necessity. 
A  month  before  we  entered  the  war  he 
organized  the  above-mentioned  Commis- 
sion. It  printed  short  lesnons  in  gardening 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  it  printed  a  book, 
of  which  it  gave  away  several  million 
i^opies.  -It  aroused  enthusiasm  for  garden- 
ing, not  only  to  save  France  and  England 
and  Italy  and  other  countries  from  starva- 
tion, but  for  sardening's  own  sake.  We 
ai-e  particularly  ^lad  to  note  that  the 
author  emphasizes  m  this  volume  the  social 
as  well  as  the  economic  side  of  gardening. 

War  Romance  of  the   Salvation   Army 

(The).  By  £y  in-line  Booth  and  Grace  Lir- 
ingston  Hill.   BluatTated.  The  J.  B.  LipiMtt- 


mgston 

oott  Company,  Philadelphia. 


A  stirring  account  of  the  war  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  part  played  in  Uie  war  by 
the  American  branch  of  the  Arm^.  The 
book  is  replete  with  anecdotes  and  picturee 
and  will  interest  even  people  to  whom  the 
Salvation  Army  as  a  religious  movement  is 
uninteresting. 

Whole  Truth  About  Alcohol  (The).  By 
Georffe  Elliot  Flint.  Introduction  by  Dr. 
AbnOiam  Jaoobi.    ThOlaMiiitb|nY  Company, 

New  Yori^ecTby  \JOO^^^ 
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.  THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 


'TT^HE  chief  reason  v%'hy  men  and 
-^  women  haven't  insisted  upon  en- 
closed cars  for  all-around  use  before,  is 
because  they  have  wrongly  supposed 
that  none  could  be  separated  from 
limited  use,  hard- riding  heavy  weight, 
and  excessive  expense. 

The  Franklin  Sedan  has  proved  to 
motorists  that  the  convenience  and  real 
protection  that  only  a  fine  enclosed  car 
can  give  are  obtainable  with  unrestricted 
use,  comfortable  riding  and  economy. 

Only  through  the  exclusively  Franklin 
combination  of  light  weight  and  flexi- 
bility has  there  been  achieved  in  the 
sedan  type  of  car  a  road  range,  ease  of 
control,  safety  and  riding  resilience 
superior  to  the  average  open  car. 


To  this  unrestricted  roadability  is  added 
all-season  usability,  because  Direct  Air 
Cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or  freeze)  per- 
mits motoring  withoutfearofheat  or  cold. 
And  the  concrete  evidence  that  the 
Franklin  Sedan  is  unusual  in  every  re- 
spect is  its  average  of  economy — 

20  miles  10  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
I2^§00  miles  IQ  the  set  of  tires 
^0%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

Not  alone  in  performance  does  the 
Franklin  Sedan  lead.  Its  Wide  Obser- 
vation Windows  giving  unobstructed 
outlook.  Single  Wide  Door^  which 
increase  view  and  aid  accessibility^  and 
the  Slanting  V-shaped  Windshield  with 
its  fine  lines  and  free  driving  vision  make 
it  structurally  the  leading  sedan. 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY,   SYRACUSE,   N.    Y 


ji     PBnMtNENT     CALIFORNIA     BUSTFBm     MAN 
WRITES  CONCERN fNG  MIS  ENVLO^KD  FRANKLIN: 

*'  For  every  purpoae,  esp^eiaU^  long-  trijia,  it  la 
the  nicMt  prnctH-4i]  v^t.  Id  le^  T.lian  a  year  I 
ociTer^U  1«.<NK»  miles  ami  twejitycmt*  states. 
Dfiflpit«  weiitb*fr  Jind  ruadHt  ^ununer  mid  winter, 
•  I  fiTempgd  18  4-5  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline, 

And  well  ovtit  12,0()0  miles  to  the  set  of  tlfes.' 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


An  legitimate  questions  from  Outlook  readers  about  investment  securities  will  be  answered  either  by  personal  letter  or 
in  these  pa^es.  The  Outlook  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  guarantee  against  loss  resulting  from  any  specific  invest- 
ment. Therefore  it  will  not  culvise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  But  it  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or 
information  resulting  from  expert  inv^tigation,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  final  decision  to  the  investor.  And  it  will 
admit  to  its  pages  only  those  financial  advertisements  which  after  thorough  expert  scrutiny  are  believed  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence.   All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  investment  securities  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT,  381  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York 


.:  lilil  HJIiJi.UtlliJUllWIII 


i 
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Now  That  the  War 
Is  Over — 


And  normal  conditions  are  returning,  it  seems  fitting  to  remind 
the  public  that  the  record  of  S.  W,  Straus  &  Co.,  without  loss 
to  any  investor,  has  been  maintained  through  the  trying  times 
of  the  last  five  years. 

Every  bondholder  has  been  paid  promptly  in  cash,  both  principal 
ana  inter^t,  on  the  days  due,  without  loss  or  delay. 

Sound  Sfa  July  Investments 

For  July  investment,  we  offer  a  widely  diversified  list  of  first 
mortgage  6fo  serial  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  StrauB  Plan. 

Each  bond  issue  has  been  purchased  by  us  from  the  borrowing 
corpx>ration,  after  carefiil  investigation,  and  is  offered  with  our 
full  recommendation  as  a  thoroughly  safeguarded  inv^tment 
Denominations,  $1,000  and  $500.  Maturiti^,  two  to  fifteen 
years.     Every  investor  should  write  today  for  our 

July  Circular  No^  C  -905 

sm:st]raus  ^  Co, 


Drmorr 

Pctl) 


NEW  YORK 
Minneapolis 

Locb  Anade  Mdt. 


CHICAGO 

Straus  Building 
San  FnANcisco  Fhiladelftiia 

Ctockrt  BiAt.  $tti£k  ^xlAbte  Aid  I. 


Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 
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WHEN,  AS,  AND    IF 

BT  dint  of  lianl  work  and  proficiency 
in  tlie  art  of  spending  one  accumu- 
lates a  competence.  %at,  haTing  at- 
tained at  last  a  snfliciency  of  capital  above 
one's  actual  requirements,  the  majority  run 
opon  an  unsuspected  impediment — a  snag 
ot  enormous  proportions — ^as  suddenly  they 
are  confronted  D^  the  query,  ^  How  shaU 
we  make  our  savings  work  for  us  at  the 
greatest  possible  speed  without  jeopardizing 
ourprincipal  ?** 

Tne  sagacious  inyestor,  small  or  large, 
gives  consideration,  often  impulsive  and 
transitory,  to  this  specter,  this  bugaboo,  of 
the  worla  of  finance ;  but  the  da^s  pace  is 
80  fast  and  the  inclination  to  mvestigate 
for  one's  self  so  weak  that  the  matter  is 
passed  over  and  the  judmient  of  others 
relied  upon ;  whereas  by  sli^t  application 
and  practice  one  may  himselt  become 
skillea  in  making  an  analysis  of  his  own 
investment  needs  and  a  selection,  not 
merely  of  the  type^  but  of  the  actual  Jpecu- 
rity  aaequate  and  i^ropriate  to  his  capital 
and  income  requirements. 

Many  excellent  works  on  this  interesting 
subject  are  available  for  any  one  who  wiU 
take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them,  various 
courses  of  study  are  open  at  little  or  no 
expense,  and  any  banker  or  attorney  should 
be  able  to  suggest  readable  bookis  if  you 
express  an  interest. 

After  having  learned  to  make  up  one's 
own  mind,  peraaps  the  next  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  is  exploding  the 
theory  to  one's  own  complete  satisfaction 
that  large  fortunes  are  made  overnight,  b^ 
chance,  and  that  the  road  to  success  is 
more  quickly  covered  if  one's  income — ^nec- 
essarily temporary  if  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  a  fair  return  on  capitaT— is 
obtained  from  questionable  sources.  Of 
what  value  is  even  a  guaranteed  interest 
return  on  a  bond  which  will  not  be  paid  at 
maturity  ?  Only  the  accumulated  value  of 
the  interest,  is  it  not?  Industry,  small 
beginnings,  and  patience  overcome  many 
ob^aclee  which  seem  at  first  insurmounta- 
ble, and  of  all  tlie  worth-while  attributes 
for  a  successful  investor,  probably  the  great- 
est is  patience— and  how  few  of  us  have 
any !  However,  patience  and  four  per  cent 
will  aoeomplish  wonders  if  we  only  will 
give  them  tne  opportunity. 

In  attempting  to  acquire  financial  inde- 
pendence it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
Iiow  much  one  earns,  but  how  much  one 
accumulates,  and,  no  matter  how  frugal 
one's  habits  ma^  be,  the  result  of  losses 
tlirough  injudicious  investments  may  off- 
set any  accomplishment  obtained  by  self- 
denial. 

Man's  period  of  accumulation  is  limited, 
and  vigrilance  and  study  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  preventing  failure  and 
linaiicial  dependency.  The  wisdom  of  the 
judgment  ot  able  bankers,  combined  witli 
the  knowledge  a  prospective  investor  has 
of  his  own  requirements  in  the  judicious 
investing  of  his  surplus  fimds,  will  insure 
the  greatest  accumulation  by  the  time  a  man 
reaclies  the  age  of  forty-five.  By  the  time 
a  man  reaches  this  age  ne  has  certainly  had 
time  to  accumulate  money,  but  the  saving 
has  been  spasmodic  and  temporary,  and 
statistics  show  that  at  tlie  age  of  forty-five 
most  men  have  lost  or  spent  nearly  all  of 
what  they  have  made  up  to  that  time,  and 
the  same  statistics  demonstrate  that  after 
fifty  not  one  pei*son  in  one  hundred  who 
has  lost  his  financial  footing  can  regain  it, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  eighty-five  per 


Edi»M  C^^  plants  CAieagVf 
in  Xi'i^if  Fir  it  Morigagi  j^o 
Bondt  "we  ijTff  Jeaitjorjfg^t 


Back  oJf  Youtr  Bond 

npWO    VERY    DEFINITE     ASSURANCES    of 

•*-  safety  stand  behind  every  corporation  bond  which 
we  recommend  for  the  investment  of  our  customers'  funds: 
First  '^^  assets  and  earnings  of  a  well  established  and  suo 
— —  ccssfiil  business  of  which  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
of  Chicago  is  an  example.  We  do  not  offer  the  bonds  of  com- 
panies in  a  promotional  or  construction  stage,  but  only  those  of 
demonstrated  credit  and  comings. 

Second  ^^  ^^^  experience  and  judgment  gained  over  a  period 
— — —  of  years  in  the  selection  and  distribution  of  large 
amounts  of  such  securities.  Before  any  of  our  bonds  arc  offered 
to  our  customers,  they  have  first  been  purchased  outright  with  our 
own  funds  and  only  after  the  most  exacting  invesdgadons  on  the 
part  of  our  own,  and  frequently  independent,  experts  to  assure 
ourselves  of  their  safety. 

Jfyom  are  concerned  xoitk  the  lafe  investmeni  of  ywr  fund* — hrtspcithH 
of  their  amount — fm  xuill  he  interested  in  mr  current  liu  of  ttferingu 
Write  today  for  circular  OMl 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 


CHICAGO 


INOOIIPOIIATCO •UCCC««OII«  TO 

N.  W.  HAL8EY  a  CO.,  CHICAGO 

NCW  YORK         PHILADCLPHIA  B08T0N 

•  «•    WALL    ST.  IAN*  TtTLK  •UlLStwa  90  STATC  ST. 

MILWAUKEE  DETROrT  8T.  LOUIS . 

I  IT  NAT.  BAMK  BtOO. 


THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
neeetitatet  an  ateurato  record  of  year  hond  and  tecmrity  holdingt 
Our  Loots  LsAF  StcvKmr  Ricoito 

wf//  he  tern  ^okhmt  ekargB  n^n 
refueetfir  BookOM2 


PREFERRED   STOCi^ 

of  a  New  York  State  Induatrial 

NOW  PAYING  10% 

Unusual  protection  and  safety 
Business  established  16  years 

Earnings  large 

No  bonds  or  notes  outstanding 

Product  in  demand  everywhere 

Company  makes  %  ^Vorld's  supply 

PRICE  lOlM 

A.  D.  CONVERSE  &  CO. 

5  NaMau  St,  New  York 
PHILADELPHIA                                     BALTIMORE 

Dividend  Paying 
Stocks 

of  the  ooontry**  leading  indiutrial  and  oiToorpom- 

**InveMiment  OppartaniiieM^ 

record  aamiiiga  now  befaig  made  by  the  oount^'s 

uivesttaig  80  tha  dhideDda  are  voora  from  the 
■tart. 

Upon  reqneit  we  will  tend  "  Inreetment  Oppor- 
tunities "  to  yoa  regularly  without  cliarge  together 
with  oar  booklet  "  The  Twenty  Payment  Plan." 

Wnim  for  inum  OL-S- 

^^     Investment  Securities    ^^ 

40  Exchange  Place,              New  York 

DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

185»-«i  y«an,  mud  alwaja  worth  1UU%. 

laterMt  paid  promptlj  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTOAOC:  BONDS  In 
SfiOO  and  Sl.OOO  denoinlnntlons 

AGDanforthEG) 

BANKERS          Pounded  A.D.  IS5S 
WASHINGTON                          ILLINOIS 
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When  you  travel— take 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

ACCEPTABLE  as  money  everywhere — yet  safer  than  cash. 
They  can  be  cashed  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  at 
leading  banks,  and  are  accepted  in  settlement  of  bills  by  hotels 
and  business  houses,  and  at  railroad  offices  for  transportation. 

Ideal  for  traveling  and  vacations — 
inexpensive — get  them  at  your  bank 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  &  Surplus  ^50,000,000  Resources  over  ^700,000,000 


i* 


e 


WELL-SECURED 
STEEL  BONDS 
NETTING  7% 

First  mortgage  bonds  in 
denominations  of  $500 
and  $1,000. 

Security  nearly  2^4  to  1. 

Favorably  located. 

Earnings  4  to  1. 

Ownership  unusually 
strong. 

Profitable  market  for  out- 
put. 

Smnd  Hr  Circaiar  No.  lOSf-Z 

Peabo^ 
EougMeliiig&Co. 

(ESTABLESHED  IMS)    (&49«) 

10  South  La  S&Ue  Street 
Chicago,  UL 


|MllllUIHrm»ri;amBu^Hro.a«3»HlHimiimi 


6%— Service— Saiety 

Out  FirBt  Farm  MurtgA$r(4  m  J  Real  £fltate  GoJd  BondA 
return  ^'h  SJ^t.  W#  liwK  ftlt^ir  oQUectioD  of  prisdp^l 
ftn4  iat^r^iiit  wkliout  expuiiAe  to  you.  Good 
DtSTicultiimi  lontli  u  ftpciirity,  S5  ycats'fli- 
perieiiire  without  th«<  loea  uf  b  duilAf.  Afik 
^fo^  doseriptjve  imDplilet  '*  S  "  and  cjirertngs. 
E,  J.  UNDEI  «  CO.,€<«Dd  FofU  H.  D. 


In  what  to  Invest 

At  no  time  has  the  market 
offered  greater  safety  and 
high  yield — in  certain  secu- 
rities. Babson's  Reports  give 
you  the  facts  on  which  in- 
vestment values  are  based. 

Avoid  wofTy.  Ceaae  dependias  oo  m- 
mora  or  luck.  Recoffnize  that  all  actioa  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  baaed  oo  fundamental  atatia- 
tkis. 

roTticuioTS  s^nt  freCi 
WritmJ)9pt,  0-39 

BabsoD's  Statistical  Organizatioo 

Advimy  Buildiiif  WelMey  HOis,  Man. 

ttfgwt  OrfftalsatS«a  of  lU  CterMtw  la  tk«  Woild 


TTAcn,  Am^  and  IfiComtinMed^ 

cent  of  persons  still  living  are  dependent 
npon  relatives  or  charity.  « 

Aside  from  the  item  of  judicioos. invest- 
ing there  are  other  matters  which  have  a 
hroad  hearing  upon  this  state  of  affairs. 
Charge  accounts  are  often  opened  with  too 
fi^eat  optimism,  papers  are  signed  without 
familiarizing  one  s  self  with  tneir  contents, 
savings  are  cut  into  hecaose  living  expenses 
exceed  income,  and  this  last  feature  and 
the  tendency  to  invest  money  on  hopeful 
hut  dangerous  hearsay,  without  knowledge 
of  facts,  are  prime  causes  of  indigency. 

Speculative  profits,  if  they  come  a^  all, 
come  easily,  and  the  money  generally  goes 
as  fast  as  it  comes,  and  the  amount  of  money 
lost  annually  hy  small  speculators  who  he- 
lieve  they  are  investors  must  he  appall- 
ing. Investments  of  low  yield,  honds  that 
are  legal  for  savings  hanks  and  trustees, 
and  tax-exempt  issues  are  too  often  ig- 
nored hy  the  small  investor,  who  in  reality 
should  make  securities  of  tlus  type  his  first 
choice.  The  thought  of  creating  personal 
trusts  or  consultii^  with  trust  companies 
and  ohtaining  their  sound  suggestions  sel- 
dom occurs  to  the  average  man,  and  the 
fact  that  some  one  besides  hmiself ,  although 
more  able  than  he  is,  might  have  complete 
or  partial  control  of  his  money  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  appeal,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  it  the  aid  of  a  trust  company  had 
been  sought  and  relied  upon  many  men 
would  be  Detter  off  than  it  they  had  acted 
solely  upon  their  own  judgment.  1 

The  majority  of  traders  will  probably 
continue  to  make  commitments  on  thin 
equities,  although  the^  perhaps  realize  that 
their  stock  in  trade  m  dd  age  will  be  to- 
day's savinp^,  always  homing  against  hope 
that  the  **  tip  "  that  has  inst  b^  ^ven  to 
them  is  opportunity  knocKing  at  their  door. 
It  has  never  knocked  before  and  may  never 
ac^ain,  and  they  iipa^ne  that  this  is  a 
chance  which  should  oe  embraced.  If  it 
makes  good,  it  may  mean  giving  up  a  labori- 
ous job  and  may  do  away  wim  the  neces- 
sity of  working  tor  a  paltry  $25  or  $50  a 
week.  Although  we  realize  that  the  &rmer 
builds  a  granary  to  keep  his  com  safe  and 
dry  and  banking  institutions  construct  a 
strong  vault,  millions  of  owners  of  securi- 
ties take  many  chances ;  and  bv  no  means 
tiie  most  duigerous  and  hazaraous  depod- 
tory  for  our  uninvested  funds  is  the  bureau 
drawer  or  the  f  e^her  mattress,  while  the 
unscrupulous  stock  and  bond  dealers  ply 
their  trade.  If  we  put  up  Liberfy  Bonds 
and  other  securities  as  margin  to  buy 
speculative  oil  stocks,  and  if  we  also  fail  to 
select  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  broker, 
we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves 
while  the  investment  market  is  infested 
with  bucket  shops. 

If  your  securities  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  dealers  in  securities,  you 
may  be  able  still  to  save  some  of  your 
equity,  and,  althoufi;h  your  speculative  com- 
mitment has  receded  several  points  since 
the  time  you  made  your  purchase,  it  will 
probably  oe  worth  your  while  to  pa^  in 
cash  your  loss  and  demand  your  securities. 
If  they  are  refused  you  and  delivery  ib 
delayea  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  yoa 
sliould  obtain  the  services  of  your  attorney, 
and,  if  he  cannot  recover  your  propeij^ 
shortly,  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  In  short,  find  a  ]^aee  of 
safe-keeping  for  your  securities ;  take  them 
out  of  the  bureau  drawer  and^  the  bucket 
shop,  and  arrange  a  safe-keeping  aoeoont 
or  create  a  trust  fund  with  some  reliaUa 
institution,  and  in  selecting  from  new  and 
unseasoned  securities  remember  that  new 
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WUn^  A$y  and  ff  (Continued) 
issaes  of  secnrities  are  offei*ed  WheUj  Asj 
and  If  delivered  and  issuedy  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deMriptive  circular  you  will 
find  a  paragraph  which  reads  as  follows : 
^  The  above  statements  and  statistics  are 
derived  from  official  sources  or  those  we 
regard  as  reliable.  We  do  not  guarantee 
but  believe  them  to  be  correct." 

Can  we  ourselves  not  become  capable 
judges  ?  Isn^t  it  well  worth  while  to  make 
an  effort  to  learn  ? 

THE    TRACTION    PROBLEM 

The  traction  systems  throughout  Uie  en- 
tire countiy  are  in  a  deplorable  state.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  alone  eleven  com- 
panies are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and 
many  others  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  general,  the  cause  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  attributed  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  mate- 
rials and  Uie  inability  to  obtain  an  mcrease 
in  fare  to  offset  these  abnormal  expenses. 
An  auxiliary  factor  wliich  has  played  its 
|)art  in  reducing  the  net  earnings  of  many 
**  tractions  **  is  the  jitney  bus.  The  Public 
Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  declares 
that  the  bus  lines  have  affected  their  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  miUion  dollars  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

The  situation  has  gradually  assumed  the 
status  of  a  National  problem,  and  President 
^Vil8on  recently  appointed  a  Federal  Elec- 
tric Railways  Commission  to  assist  in  find- 
ing a  solution.  This  action  has  met  wiUi 
Uie  decided  approval  of  tlie  public  utilities 
officials.  The  Commission's  plan  of  action 
lias  not  been  announced ;  few  are  hazard- 
ing guesaes  as  to  what  it  will  be.  However, 
alfbelieve  it  cannot  help  improving  existing 
conditions. 

OUR  nation's  public  debt 

Tlie  figures  given  below  permit  a  quick 
comparison  of  our  public  tdebt  subsequent 
to  each  of  our  great  wars : 

Rerolatkniary  War $76,781,053 

War  of  1812 127,041,341 

Mexican  War 68,304,706 

CivU  War 2,844,649,616 

Eniopeao  War 25,921,151,270 

The  European  War  figures  were  com- 
piled by  the  Treasury  Department  at  the 
end  of  May  and  do  not  represent  our  entire 
debt.  New  issues  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

LIMITING    speculation 

Dnrine  the  past  two  weeks  the  stock 
market  nas  received  a  rather  drastic  set- 
back due  in  large  ptrt  to  the  warning 
^ven  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  regard- 
mg  a  possible  over-extension  in  specuhttive 
commitments.  We  cannot  look  upon  this 
warning  in  any  other  way  than  to  teel  Uiat 
it  has  been  a  fortunate  '^  liappenstance/'  and 
as  a  result  the  stock  market  is  in  a  healthier 
condition  than  it  might  have  been  had 
ruthless  speculation  Men  allowed  to  take 
its  own  course.  There  has  unquestionably 
been  a  great  deal  of  manipulation,  and 
pools  have  been  active  in  many  of  the 
shares  listed  on  the  Exchange  and  else- 
where and  have  been  engaged  in  boosting 
prices  of  such  stocks  beyond  their  actusd 
intrinsic  value,  and  there  is  always  a  men- 
ace in  such  operations.  These  cliques  have 
of  course  been  assisted  greatly  by  the  great 
public  buying  and  interest  in  the  stock 
market,  and  on  each  reaction  speculators 
bave  stood  ready  to  make  new  purchases. 
The  public  is  said  to  be  in  tliis  market  to  a 
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Helping  Europe  Rebuild 


Europe  is  struggling  to  rebuild 
what  war  has  destroyed.  The 
task  is  tremendous.  Her  granaries 
are  almost  empty,  her  resources 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Widespread 
dearth  of  reconstruction  materials 
funher  impedes  progress. 

Naturally  Europe  turns  to 
America  as  the  chief  source  of 
supply.  War  hugely  expanded 
produaion  in  this  country  with- 
out serious  damage  to  general  in- 
dustry. Meeting  the  needs  of 
Europe  becomes,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  service  as  well  as 
the  means  of  extending  and  de- 
veloping business  abroad. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants 
interested  in  European  trade  find 


the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston  particularly  well  qualified 
to '  render  practical  assistance. 
Our  Foreign  'Department  is 
manned  by  officers  who  know 
the  business  and  banking 
methods  df  Europe  from  years 
of  experience  in  the  various 
countries. 

Direct  conneaions  with  lead- 
ing banks  of  the  Continent  enable 
this  Bank  to  finance  shipments, 
arrange  credits,  and  handle  col- 
lections everywhere  upon  a  rec- 
ognized economic  basis. 

Shawmut  Service  is  practical- 
ized,  answering  every  banking 
requirement  of  business  men  at 
home  and  abroad. 


THE   NATIONAL  SHAWMUT   BANK  of  Boston 
Resources  over  $200,000,000 

Corresfondence  im*vited.     Our  bookUU  on  **Acctptanas ' '  and  ^^The  Webb  Law" 
ixplam  methods  of  financing  and  drueUping  foreign  trade,     Wriu  fir  apiei. 


We  will  pay  you  well  for  your 
spare  time 

As  a  Subscription  Representative  of  The  Outlook 
you  can  make  a  handsome  income  out  of  your 
spare  hours — easily  and  pleasantly.  VV^e  will  gladly 
tell  you  how.  Write  to-day,  asking  for  details 
about  The  Outlook's  Co-operative  Profit  Plan. 
Address    Representatives'    Division,     Desk    B. 

The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Gty      ^^ 
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TF  yovi  are  thinluntf 
1  aJbautlNVESTMENTS^ 

Our  BOND  DEPARTMEhTT 
may  be  of  value  to  you  through 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
VESTMENTS  that  it  can  furnish. 

Our  AIM  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing:  securities;  thus 
enabling  them  to  avoid  making 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors  only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account 

-Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  high  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  piAlic  utility* 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 


E 


you  eai^tttirikinfi 
ajxmi  BANKING^ 


OurBANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
wajTs,  for  example : 

— financing,  imports  and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

— securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

—issuing  travellers*  credits  in 

dollars  and  sterling 
—issuing  documentary  credits  pay* 

able  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 

Rankers  Trust 
Company 

hiumber  FMeral  Reaegve  SlyMtam 

New  York 


Oowntowo 

Office: 

16WanScrMC 


AMorTnut 

Office: 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  Sc 
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ITAen,  A*,  andJf{C<Mtinued> 
dcH^ree  never  before  known  in  history,  and 
Uu8  public  has  confidence  in  tlie  great 
future  of  this  country,  for  America  has 
come  out  of  this  war  with  its  resources 
unimpaired,  with  enormous  sums  owing  to 
it,  and  Uie  whole  world  in  need  of  Every- 
thing we  can  produce  for  a,  long  time  to 
come.  Tlie  busmess  man,  the  wage-earner, 
and  the  farmer  are  all  prosperous,  and, 
aside  from  a  possible  tightening  of  money 
or  the  failure  of  peace  negotiations,^  we 
may  expect  the  stock  market  to  continue 
to  discount  future  prosperity  bv  a  continued 
upward  trend  in  prices  with  periodical 
recessions. 

FOREIGN  FIKAKCE 

A  new  issue  of  $25,000,000  Swedish 
Government  twenty-year  6  per  cent  bonds, 
brought  out  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  some 
of  tlie  largest  bankers  in  the  country,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  occurrence  in 
tli^  world  of  finance  since  the  signing  of 
IM  armistice  This  issue  b  the  forerunner 
of  Ahe  typd  of  security  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  see  promulgated  during  the 
balance  of  this  year,  and  probably  through 
1920.  We  well  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  fijmnee  mustbe  successfull^r  accom- 
plislied.  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Swedish  Grovemment  issue 
may  be  as  successfully  placed  as  was  the 
smaller  issue  of  lUo  de  Janeiro  bonds 
a  few  days  ago. 

BAILWAY  EQUIFMBNT 

During  the  i»8t  two  years  railway  equip- 
ment has  deteriorated  very  raoidly  because 
of  n^lect  and  rough  handling.  Unless 
action  in  the  form  of  extensive  buying  of 
equipment  is  taken  soon  it  is  feared  that 
we  may  face  a  car  shortage.  Accordingly 
there  has  been  every  reason  to  exj^ct  a 
liu^e  buying  movement  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  before  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
signed,  as  at  that  time  Europe  and^  South 
America  will  pro?3ably  toter  the  equipment 
market,  and  the  needs  of  this  country 
should  be  taken  care  of  first  It  has  just 
been  announced  that  a  single  issue  of 
Equipment  Trust  Certificates  to  the 
amount  of  possibly  J500,000,000  will  be 
arranged  for  withm  the  next  few  da^s. 
This  would  enable  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  purchase  and  pay  for  about 
100,000  freight  cars  and  2,000  locomotives, 
and  would  place  the  equipment  of  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  existing  to-day. 

How  to  Sell  Your 
Real  Estate 

Any  Kind — Anywhere 

I  sot  cash  for  my  prop- 
erty in  leas  than  two  weekB. 
Made  sale  myself  so  had 
no  commission  to  pay,  Yoa 
can  do  the  same  with  The 
Simplex  Plans  for  Selling 
Real  Estate.  No  matter 
where  located,  these  prao- 
tioal,  scientific   plans  will 

show  you  how  to  sell  your  property— ^tcAr/y  and  for 

cash — without  employing  agents  or  paying  oommia- 

fiioiis.  Investigate  at  once. 

Learn  how  easily  you  can 

use  Uie   Simplex   Plans. 

just    as    I   did,    to    sell 

your   real  estate.    Write 

today  (a  postal  will  do)  to 


The  Simplex  Co. 

D«pt.  IS.  1123  Broaaway.  If.  T. 

They  wiU  aend  you  full  partio- 
olars  wUhoul  cost  or  obligation. 


Quick  Resulu! 

**8old  for  oMh  in  10 
days.  Raoommend  your 
methods."—  Wm.  H.  Cart' 
land,  Mau. "  Your  method 
■old  my  farm  for  cash."— 
Mrs.^  L,  A,  ChUd»,  Minn. 


Bold  my  property.  Tour 
plan  ia  auickeat  I  erer 
aaw."  — /oAnwn  String. 
N.  J.  ''Bold  my  hotel 
for  %5,8W."— <?.  /.  atew- 


25  June 


If  you  want 
extra  money — 
The  Outlook 
wants  you 

If  you  can  use  an  extra  flO.OO 
or  $20.00  a  week,  and  tf  you 
are  anxious  to  earn  this  much 
or  more  by  puttwe  in  your 
spare  time  conscientiously,  The 
Outlook  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  opportunity  of  provid- 
ing yourself  a  handsome  annoal 
income — an  income  that  builds 
up,  almost  automatically,  year 
after  year. 

The  work  consists  simply  in 
taking  subscriptions  for  The 
Outlook  in  the  homcfl  of  your 
community  where  this  iUustzated 
weekly  journal  of  current  events 
should  be  a  regular  weekly 
visitor — and  this  means  practi- 
cally all  the  good  homes  in  your 
vicinity.  You  can  give  as  much 
or  as  Utde  time  as  you  like,  and 
your  profits  are  immediate  and 
generous,  on  new  subscriptions 
ahd  renewals  alike.  The  more 
time  you  give,  the  more  you 
will  make. 

The  Outlook,  as  you  know,  is 
one  of  Ihe  fine  old  standard 
publications  of  this  country,  a 
publication  which  for  fifty  years 
has  stood  for  everything  that  is 
best  in  the  development  of  our 
NationiJlife.  It  would  not  have 
its  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  unless  it  filled  a  very 
definite  need  in  their  lives. 

Intelligent  i>eople  want  The 
Outlook.  They  don't  have  to 
be  induced  orpersuaded  to  sub- 
scribe to  it.   They  want  it. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  any  man  or  woman  who 
would  like  to  earn  extra  money, 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  in  a 
feasant  way  to  earn  it.  But 
The  Outlook  doGB  not  want 
everybody;  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity here  for  the  person  who 
is  looking  for  "  easy  money  "  or 
something  for  nothing.  The 
Outlook  wants  wide^iwake,  ac- 
tive representatives — and  such 
people  The  Outlook  will  pay 
well. 

Write  to-day,  asking  for  de- 
tails of  The  Outlook's  Money- 
Making  Plan,  addresung  Desk 
B,  Bepresentativee'  Division. 

The  Outlook 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cilj 
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THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

A&vertMng  Rates:  Hotels  and  ReKwtt,  Apartments,  Toms  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  ete.,  fifty  cents  per  agate  line,  fonr  eolomns  to 
the  page.  Koi  lev  than  lonr  lines  aooepted.  In  ealoolating  space  required  lor  an  adTertisement,  count  an  aTcrage  of  six  words  to  the  line  unless 
display  type  is  desired. 

"  Want "  advertisements,  nnder  the  Tari<>as  headings,  *'  Board  and  Rooms,'*  *'  Help  Wanted,**  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  Inoludlnir 
tbe  address,  for  each  lnserti<m.  The  first  word  of  ^eaoh  **  Want"  adTertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  Other  words 
may  he  set  in  cnpitals,  if  desirod,  at  double  rates.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  feare  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-flTe  oents  is  cluuged  for  the  box 
number  named  in  the  sdrertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded  by  us  to  the  adTcrtise^  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Special  headings  appropriate  to 
the  department  may  be  arranged  for  on  application.  ^ 

Ordeis  and  copy  for  Classified  AdTcrtisements  must  be  reomTcd  with  remittance  tea  days  before  the  date  of  issue  when  it  is  intended  the  adrsrtise- 
^  shall  first  i^ipear. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DKPARTBiENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  881  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Hudson  River 
tjyDajdight 

In  planning  your  «ummer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  deUgKrfu!  daylight  sail 
between  New  Yotk  and 
Albany 

DiTect  rail  connections  to 
the  Catsklll^  Berk  shires, 
Adirondack^,  Saratoga^ 
Lake  George,  Lake  C ha m^ 
pl^in,  Niagara  Fatb  and  all 
DointA  Notch,  East  and 


AH  thrcwRh  rail  tickers 
Ne%»'  York  and  Albany  ; 


bet! 


cpied 


POUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 


Scrvioc  Duly,  i 


I  Sunday 


Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

>  Street  Pier,  N.  Y< 


JAPAN 
CHINA 

I«imlted  Party  Salllnff 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1919 

ECm  AND  PALESnNE 

Sprinc  and  Summer  1920 

The  Battlefields  of  France 

in  th#  Summer  of  1920 

R  W.  DUNNING   &  CO. 

6    Beecbti    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


'^Canadian  Tour 
Extraordinary  '* 

Jidy  -^  FriTste  Car  —  Aogiitl 

A  noctbei 

A  emias 

for  tndioK 


Cod  noctbem  roote  wenm  oontiDeat.  I,2ii0 
"  •  eniiw  jk^  FMoe  Ri^er.  yfuMag  old 
^tmUdk  posto  of  the  ruL   1,U00  mile 


end  totem  pole  TiHesM  ._ 
oiotor  trip  in  gaiden  of 
at.   2  weou  oempinfc  in 
erety  comfort.  Beeeoo- 
WOap. 
CANADUN  TOURS 
Povcli  MemieB«  Brooklm.  New  York 


I  the  Natioiial  Parlu, 
Califoniia,  Caiuuiiui  Roddet 

roUllS.  6  Beacon  Street*  Boston. 


Tours  and  Travel        .  Hotels  and  Resorts        Hotels  and  Resorts 


liivel(i)itiiouflMUe 

PAGHC  NORTHWEST 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

ALASKA 

Toan  de  Lnxe  lesTe  during  June,  July 
and  Auguet,  viiitiiiK  eU  the  ettnustiooa 
of  the  Abdflc  Coeat,  the  Netionel  Pariu, 
Lend  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  CeUfornie, 
Cenedten  end  Cotoredo  Roqides,  etc 

JAPAN,  CHINA 

^■■■■i  TiMi  Inn  Fmi  Tff  FiIf  IT 
BookleU  on  Reqneat. 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 
EVERYWHERE 

Official  Airents  for  All  Lines 

Tomb  errsnged  for  Independent  TrmTOl 
Bverywhere.  Pulfanen  and  Hotel  aocom- 
modimou  reserved  In  adranoe. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

MS  Broadway,  New  York 

PhikdelDhia.  Chioago.  Loa  An- 
ktt  Franoiaoo,  Mantrea],  Toronto 


YARMOUTH  SSfAx 

NO  HAY  FEYER.  Sonuner  tempera- 
ture averagee  70  degrees  at  noou.  FInt-chiei 
hoteli andooerdm^ hooaea.  Boating, batUng, 
salt  and  fresh  water  llahfaig,  shooting,  goB. 
&ceellent  roads :  direct  sf  earner  from-Beeioiu- 
iTrtW  tor  Bool^  J.  BONP^RAT,  fiec*y 
Tourist  Committee,  MS  Main  St. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADAI 

u 


ff 


Highlands  of  Ontario 
Canada 

Millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  bataam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  Kreams.  Tliemeoca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  '*  Algoiiqnhi  Park  **— 
Muskoka  Lakea  *'-"  ao,OUU  Iskmds  of  Oeor- 


giaii  Bay*^— "Timagami"-**KawarthaIjJces' 
^"Lake  of  BaysTllodem  hotels.  Good  flshhig 
and  delightful  clhnate.   AlUtnde  1,OIIO  to  2,MiO 


feet  abo^  the  sea.  W rite  for  illus.  Uteratnre 
CCOmmfcanv,  917  HedMls  Less  «  TrartKif.. 

(yots^llL 
W.  t.  EMfss.  Bsssi  Sie.  291  Widia^is.  SufcHsa. 


H.  fL 


kTf: 
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J.  H.  9m^  819  Km  Bask  Bye  IMraiU  Kdu 
A.  t  CWiri,  1270  Brsideiy.  New  Tvk  Cn,  H  T. 


Far  addia'.  heft' er  |Ms' caan  rflM  spph  Is  H. 
R.  OaHtoe,  CoHral  hwasirr  IWpwiaflrt,  ilriil 


CANADA 


M 


YRTLE   HOUSE 

Dlirby.  Nora  Sootia 

Queen  of  Canadian  Resorts 
Ideal  Climate 

HRRRICK  Jk  8ICLLMAN 


CONNECTICUT 


Ktntf  Litchfield  Co*f  Conn. 

AooommodatioQS  at  moderate  weekly  rates. 


INTERLAKEN  INN   ^^SiS!'' 

Between  two  lekesj,  ^^'^i^*  hathfaig,  golf, 
"     ^    *i.  Write  Manager. 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Mllford,  liltchfteld  Co..  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 

year.  An  Ideal  niaoe  fw  ygorsummert  pb^. 

2  hours  from  New  Tork.  Write  for  booklet 

Mr«.  J.  E.  Castle,  Proprietor. 


NORFOLK  INN 


horses, 

garage  storage,  SOc 


,T  R.  SwBR,  Prop. 


MAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island,  Bfalne 

Open^  June  1ft  to  Sept.  16.  Air,  scene  and 
tableall  of  the  best.  Illustrated  booklet  on 
application.  Thomas E.  UaieU,  Summit,  N.J. 


Jlobinhood 


bailey  Iskmd,  Me.,  opened  June  15. 
fishing,  sailing.  For  circular,  Mies  ' 


BELGRADE  LAKE 

CAMPS 

Modem  phuibing,  all  coaTenieDoea,,flne 
table.  Baas,  trout,  sahaon  fishing.  An  ideal 
▼acatlon  spot.   Moderate  ratea. 
Fruicia  D.  Tkwing.  Belgrade  Lekee,  lie. 


Ye  Headland  Inn 

TREFCTHEN,  CASCO  BAY.  MAINE 

Ideal  ttitnatioa  withfai  fifty  feet  of  ocean : 
mostattracttre  natural  soenenr,  .pine  woods, 
rocky  oeast ;  boating.  baUUng.  flahtog,  ridmg. 
Cool  days,  netful  nights.  Artistic  simplicity, 
homelike  comfort,  excellent  table.  Oas,pure 
water,  hatha.  Booklet.  Owner  management. 
Address  WM.  H.  SIMON.  _  ,  ,  ^ 
386  Gewea  Ato..  Mt.  Airy.  PhilMlelpliie 


DEVEREDX  COnAGES,  CASTDIE,  ML 

open  July  1  to  September  15.  J'or  further 
particulara  write  to  Fskdixaxd  Dirauux. 


^  THE   FIRS  ^  (Sunset  R  o",  \le. 
PenobsAyt  Bay  Resort  Region.  Inn,  oottagea, 
teiita.    A  summer  home  of  comfort  and  a 
beautiful  outdoors.  Rates  moderate.  ,  _ 
8.  B.  KNOWLTON.  UaTertord,  Pa. 


Lake  Parlin  House  camps 

In  heart  of  Maiue  woods  on  beautiful  lake. 
HsHBT  B.  McKuosY.  Jackman  Station,  Me. 


YORK  CAMPS'^SXiV/'- 

In  famoua  Bangelej  region  fai  heait  of 

.lonntatus  facing  faJte.    Private  ' "* 

with  open  fires  and  baths.  Cent 

.  Oolf  within  easy  reach ;  garage.  . 
itain    cllmi 


mpnntatus  facing  ^lu.^^Priirate  log 

ling,   fishing,'   mountain    climbing. 
Farm  oiie  mile  from  camp  furnishes  freih 


room.  Oolf  within  easy  reach 
big,  batlii         -  *  • 


dhiiim;- 
i.  Boat- 


Tefretables,    eggs,    poultry,    certified  miU 
B^Oet.     J.  X£^il8  TbRK.  Prop. 


OGUNQUIT.    MAINE 
HIGH  ROCK  HOTEL 

Cottages,  StodkM,  BongalowB. 


MAINE 


OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 

I  am  now  ready  to  recelTe  Jlpl^Uaitipns  Jor 


SEBASCO  ESTATES  CO. 

SBBASCO,  MB. 
On  Caaco  Bay— opposite  Povllaad.  Me. 

Hotel  Club  with  modem  bongaJows  and 
camps.  ftOO  acres  of  hills,  pine  woods ;  4  mike 
shore  Hne,  ooeen,  bay.  Deep  eea  and  lake 
fialiing ;  indoor,  outdoor,  and  water  sports. 
Fresh  sea  food  and  garden  TeKetahles  ~ 
specialty.  Auto  shelter  free.  Rstes  $& 
day.  915  to  r23  weekly.  Al  raf < 
Fbsbmav  H.  MnuTT. 


$S.fiOa 

L 
WlUXUf  A.MILM. 


THE  OC15AN  HOUSE,  TORK 
BEACH.  ME.  Laading  hoteL  Fine 
location.  Allcouvenienoes.  Kxoellsntcukdne^ 
Comfortable  and  homelike.  Oolf,  tennia. 
beautiful  driTM,  bathhic  and  flshfa^.  Id  ~ 
spot  for  children.  Bookfit.  W.  jT^~ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 

CHARLESGATE 

HOTEL 

BO<!TO>*  -MA^S^. 

JtiBt  outiiiile  Uie  ItfEtitA  of  the  liot  city 
A]]«]  y^t  ituly  ■  few  mkmt^i  to  Che  cthMp^ 
piiiil  distTTctT,  tlitAiers.  etc.,  by  UjMMib- 
way  tmhi*-  Locvt/iNl  {»  tbe  fvAHJiniHial 
witctkm  til  tb«  !>*»,<  It  if  tt]  fkKrli  Uny,  iiv4«r- 
^■¥kmg  Irhc  Park  &diJ  Clurl««  Kivi.-^r. 
Cool  aiid  t'oiiifortabk  ihcoi>iEiil3iOdAtii.nta 
bry  day  OT  «  wH  4t  aurw-tivt*  nu«*. 
llEHBiiltT  ti.  SUMMEliS,  M&t. 
Also  operating  the 


Alao  operating  the  a 

Cliff  Hotel  4 

and  COTTAGES  ^ 


► 

I         North  Scltoete  Beech.  Meee. 
I  ZSWmtrsaBidia.       "  Os  *»  Owas  fasL" 


Brooks  Mansion 

89  Mt.  Temon  St..  Boston.  M»m. 

American  plan.  Select  family  hotel ;  quieC. 
residential  aection;  excellent  table:  elerap 
tor;  near  theatres  and  ahopping  district; 
homelike.  TourisU  accommodated— ftS.M  per 
day  and  up.  Suites— Two  rooms  and  bath; 
single  and  double  rooma. 


CAPE  COD  pISIs 

COTUIT,  MASS. 
Boatfaig.  bathhig  excellent.  Cottagee.  Ideal 
phmeforsommer.  Own  garden.  NTcTir 


If  Tm  Art  Tirca  or  Net  Fcdiif  Well 

yon  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  pkwe  in 

Mew  Kuglaud  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GRBBlffriKLD.  MASS. 

It  affocda  all  the  comforU  of  home  without 

extravagance. 


M  ARBLrEHE  AD,  MASS.. 

THE  LESUE 

A  ntUet,co3ey  little  honae  by  the  sea- 

PRIVATE  BATHS.  Deacriptire booklet. 

ATTLEBORO  COTTAGE 

OAK  BL.UFFS,  MASS. 
Open,  last  week  in  June^^cfo^s^^gg-jbg.  i. 


The  Lafajette  Lodge  aad  Cottager 

WOBTHINOTON.    MASS. 

A  kurge  airy  house  with  spadouaporchea,  elec^ 
trie  ughtai  open  firea.  running  hot  and  cold 
water  m  all  rooms.  Abo  rooms  with  prfrate 
baths.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  l.«iOfeel eleva- 
tion. Oolf,  tennie,  etc  ( Write /or  Booklet  C.> 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DofliERids«,W«Uflale7HUta,MMi.  Fine  too*. 
m  tlon.  Lan^  breesy,  •creenad  piam.  Rim- 
Bins  water  to  bedrooou.  Prinitataths.  Bggi, 
bentea,  oream,  chiokoB.  Hatot  modafato. 


WILUAMSTOWN 

MRgSHIM   HOLS.  ■ASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  Ika  WmIoti  Ead  if  Ike  MelMwkTidl 

|fOW   OPEN 

Sendfor  ooDT  of 
**WiUiainetoini  the  Vinace  Beautifal*' 


NEW 


IIRE 


NEWFOUND  I^AKE 

Brookslde  Inn  and  Bongalows 

Brlflsewat«r,  N.  H.  Rxoellent  cofaine. 
Boating,  bathing,  Hahing,  tannii,  etc.  Ratee 
and  booklflt  on  xequeet.  O.  T.  Yonio^  Prop. 

AL/BAMONT 

h  die  BeartifBl  Pcnfewisset  Valkf 

A  genalm  oU  Unm  Ntm  EnglanJ  Hottl 
toHh  alt  modem  c 


lUde  bonnttfiilly  aoppUed  with  certiflod 
Bilk  and  cream  from  oar  herd  of  tboron^ 
bred  OaemeeyBi  pooltryi  "gg*,  Togotabici 
and  berriee  from  oar  own  farms  of  1,000  aorea. 
For  Booklet  and  FaU  Particnkue  write 
GHABLBS  BI.  BIDDLB,  Mn*. 
Gampton,  New  Hampahlre 

THE  OUTLOOK 

_  GEORGE'S  RinXS.  N.  H. 

On  Beantlf  Hi  I^ilEe  Snnapee 
1,100  feet  abore  eea  toreL  Moantain  climbing 
and  all  water  aporta.    Healthfnl  and  oooL 
Bend  for  booklet.    QKO.  H.  QOULD,  Prop. 

Decter  Riclurds 
HaU 

A  comfortable  Inn  on  a  hilHqp.  1,000  feet 
eletation.  Joly  and  Angnet.  weakly  ratea 
fl4to«21.   Booklet. 

MERIDEN,  N.  H. 

"TliaBird  Vfflaga'' 

Moosilaukee  Inn 

'"tirS.I""  White  Mountains 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW    YORK    PITY 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31g|  Strael  Sl  Filth  Avenue 
N«w  York 


oomfoct,  ai 
reftriement 
and  bewit] 


ivenieaoe   and   hoina 

a  itaelf  te  people  of 

wiehing  te  Hre  on  Amencaa  Plau 

withtai  eaay  reaeh  of  aodal  and  dra- 

~^bm  and  bath  MJO  per  daj  witti  meale.  or 
$3.50  per  day  withoat  meale. 
lUoatimtad    Booklet    gladlr    eent   open 
JOHN  P.  TOLBOS; 


NEW   YORK 

PENTON  HOUSE  WFJiSi^^ 

AMtnde  IJITl  ft.   A  noted  place  for  health 
andreeL  Write  for  fokier  and  particnkra. 
C.  FBirroM  PABgn.  Namber  Four,  N.  Y. 

GOLDTHWAITE  INN 


ing, 


le^uppU 


barbing,  goU,  tennla. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Blue  Mountain  lAke»  N.  T. 

Now  open.Hlgfa  eleration.Beaotifnl  mountain 
and  Mce  eoenery.  Boating,  flehing,  antolag, 
etc  IlhutratedbookIetrH.T.Merwhi,Prop. 


Come  and  aojoy  the  pore  air,  water  from 

woodarfol  eoenery.  PhiygoH  and  tenuis, 

(No  charge  for  golf.)  Ride,  drira,  flah. 

and  climb.  A  pkMe  where  yoa  get  the 

daHgfatfol  change  that  makee  a  real 

Box  Ifi,  Breeay  Pohit  Warren,  N  H. 

new  jEwev 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

JBeach  Haven 
N.J. 

Opened  June  80.  The  best  combination  of 
eeashore  features  on  the  coast.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  fishing,  perfect  beach  and  batli- 
ing.  Five  tennis  oourte.  The  Engleslde  has  all 
tlie  modern  oonyenienoee,  prirate  baths  with 
sea  and  fresh  water.  Booklet.  R.  F.  Engle,Mgr. 

SURE     REUBF    FROM    HAT   FEVER 


NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  T.  W.  C.  A. 
14  EmI  16th  St^  New  York 

A    hornlike    hotel    for    eelf^eupporting 
women.  Single  rooms  fl.OO  per  night.  Doa- 
ble rooms  (3beds)  $1.40  per  n^ht.    Reeteu- 
Bend  for  dj 


rant  open  to  all  women.  I 


I  for  circular. 


HOTEL  JUDSON  'S.^'ISSi",?- 

adloining  Judson  Memorial  GInircfa.  Rooms 
with  and  without  batli.  Hates  iIm  per  day, 
Inchidiug  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  oeuiral.  Qonveuieut 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotef  Ghamfjfain 


I-JIGHEST  point .  ^^ 

-  "Lij-i  ■Kyjiii  a  front  loum  WJU 
-16-kole  floK  coofse— 
.bstliinf.iiih. 
ins.  molar  highways  m  aU  dfaedians. 
p^^^wJUt^f  ^y||Wt^^  AaMocaa  plan. 
Manasoneal  Mr.  J.  P.  Gieaves.  ol 
Flocida  EsM  Cossi  Hotak    Baoklsi 


Open /one  25lft 
Saa  Ytk  BmHng  Ogk; 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

Oil  FltiV!^  Llll4««.  lmhiEJtM;^Ji>fc'ri«^of  Mhld- 
<^  Adlrandaf-k  MoiintaiTui  Huihtiiit;.  Ilrtl'iiikg, 
ewiuiniiiific.  caiiiHLtiG,  teimi«,  MiMiJ]^'^  hin-HM. 
Tmuim  tJj  AarrtpiuiiJUijf  ruLj>uiitii[]i  im\k&.  Lake 
(t«><ir>;B  And  lAke  Ckuupj&iu.  £>«jiiHii^.  Rz- 
>L'f^lk<iit  mtftls.  ^prkie  i^mttir.  Cftbttiia  Btild 
t«ntJi  fit,  t1(£  wtA  up,  PrtTftta  pa,itli»  eiitiri^ly 
l«<.i|«t+^1.  rii'fprt>ii.?*B  re>ijulr«id,  ManK^er, 
EOVlJl-lN  DAIUIER,  GlBiiiooi,  N*  f . 


''  Bittersweet "  on  Lake  George 

Rooms  in  a  homeUka  and  attractire  cottage 
or  in  a  tant  if  desired.  Fredi  Tegetablee  and 
milk  from  the  farm.  Canoeing  and  boating  in 

Abundance.  Ratee  flT."' ' 

a  few  gueste  act 

all  appUcations  to  Miss  Emily  Kimball, 


|17.a0per  week  per  pi 
»  accommodated  at  a 


;s  Tiuiding,  Washington  Co^  N.  T. 


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  s!."  '      \a 

A  rainn  for   iht'  lovi^r*  nf  tlif   .►'i'  -<%. 

RelliK-1  nurri.'uniliiic:!  *i'.'ii<.li  tLl.^'  i  •  ^e 
UTiofE'haa  CtJttAcca  nnd  taiil*  f^r  Hlttnuug, 
Bouts  aod  cuioee.  blAck  boaA  nAhlni'  Hikes 
into  th^  woodft.   N \«\itt:  oj-ouod  tLe  com ]> ri le. 

an«l  ti^ruisurbji!!  appliirAtkin.  A4i>lriMM  ChiLA.  T. 


HO  W  wonkl  yon  Uke  to  lire  for  2  or  S  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel* on astrip  of  land 

VIRTUALLT  SIX  MILES  AT  SEAT 

Where  there  are  congenial  neii^bors  and  all 
of  the couTeniences ofhome. Wherethe  breese 
eeklom  stops  blowing :  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  flailing  are  daily  nastimee  ana  where 
the  ooet  is  reasonable.  Do  you  know  that 

POINT(yWOODS,L.I. 

only  50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place  ? 
Piwdnpiriisl»CW.WJlSB.SiH..PiidyWssd^LL 

Couth  worth  Villa,  fai  the  Switserland  of 
O  Delaware  Co  L890  ft.  eleration.  Homelike, 
reetful,  comfortable.  Excellent  table.  Freeh 
dairy  producte  and  Tegetebles.  Charming 
walks  and  driree.  Oolf,  tennis,  croquet.  Ad. 
E.  B.  Southworth.  Prop.,  Trout  Creek,  N.  Y. 


THE  PINES 

Windham,  Greene  Co^  N.  Y. 

S6th  Seaaon 

Offers  70O  nice  clean  accommodations  amidst 
beautiful  and  agreeable  surroundings,  out- 
door sports,  and  indoor  entertatnmente. 
Paramount  photo  plays.  Rooms  with  bath.' 
Open  flres,  electric  lights.  Outdoor  battling. 
Olorious  sunsets.   Terms  tl5  ujp.   Beautiful 


iUustrated booklet.  W.J. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


Sunset  Camp   gf^^T^d'^KR: 

Modem  improremanta.  Wrtte  for  booklet  and 


reference.  R.  Bennett.  Baquette  Lake,  N.  T. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glen  Ganriff ,  Mt  Pocono.  Pa. 


Bpaoial  ratee  for  June 

SUSAN  T.  CARSW: 


RHODE    ISLAND 


The  LeadinflT  Hotel  of 

Block  bland,  Rhode  Island 

C  C.  BALL.  Pkoiwietor 


Sl  sons. 


Jamestown,  Narragansett  Bay 

Oppo4te  Newport,  R.  L 
iyke  Hotel  opens  June  1.   Fur> 
M  with  all  improva* 
HOROAN,  Propr. 


VERMONT 


I^HSSTEILYT.  **  The  Maplea.**  Delight. 
V/  fnl  ennuner  home.  Cheerful,  h  ~  '~ 
rooms,parewater,  bsth.hfli  and  " 


oST^roS 
azcbangadTTbaliiMn  SAaeaAwr. 


pfausa,  croQOBt,  fine  roads.  Terms  reasonable. 

ReCs.  a — ' *   ^^    ~"         '" 


Heights  House   "•""Vt?""' 

Hi||d^  altitude^  no  hay  ferer.  In  ridnity  cf 
the  White  Monntains.  Modem  oonyenienoee. 
Farm  products.  Reaaonable  rates.  Booklet. 
A.  J.  NEWMAN,  Prop. 


•*The  Dorms,''  Poolthey,  Vt 

Three  modern  buiklinn  with  all  improre- 
menta,  located  in  beaunful  Tillage  in  Oreen 
Mta.  Frteh  milk,  fruits,  and  Tegetebles  from 
farm.  AttractJTe  walka  and  driTee.  Mountain 
Box  O,  Poultney,  y t. 


Health  Resorts 


LINDEN  ^  Idsel  Place  ler  Skk 
SzilzL  D  feealeteCslWsa 

Def Isstewa.  Fa.  |ab  fawdtntion  deroted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialised  treat- 
ment of  the  inTaUd.  Masnge,  Electricity, 
Hydrothenmy.  Apply  for  oircntaur  to 
RoiSBT  urrwoorr  Waltsb.  M.D. 
(lau  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Mrs.  Ford's  Home  for  TUBERCULOUS 

PATIBNT8.  PriTate  baths  and  sleeping 
RateelSO  to  S30  weekly.  Booklet. 
^  HOUSE,  Lftirty,  N.  Y. 


'^'"wiLKINi 


Dr.  RecYCs'  Sanitarium 

A  PriTate  Home  for  chronic,  nenrons,  and 
mental  patients.  Also  elderly  people  requiring 
eara.  Harriet  £.  Reeree,  M.D..  Melioee,  Maes. 


IDYLEASE  INN 

Nenrfoondland,  New  Jersey  ' 

A  quiet,  reetful  health  reeort  among  the  hills 
of  northern  New  Jersey.  Large  sunny  porch; 
air.  Allformsolhydrother 


dry,  exhilarating  s 


apy  and  mssssge  utider  medical  superrision. 
BelieTing  that  there  is  acurablet>hydcal  basis 
for  most  chronic  ailments,  we  seek  the  under- 
lying canae  through  a  scientific  study  of  each 
indiTidual  case.  Booklet  sent  on  application. 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

unfumii^tir"!!.  In  &anj'.'  binMiut^  in  >'i^w  ^'urU 

Sit  V.  No.  J.  *''4)Jitjihiiiih;  Jiviiu£rfHMJi  or  titiidiu. 
(jaistji-rLHitii,  klt^^ii^cu,  twg  ijedrLKJuoAt  Uatli- 
nxnii  ojid  mald'a  rtxjio.  No.  'I.  CciiitsiiiLii»^ 
liTtru^-riMDi  or  atucllu,  beKlraom  and  tnth.  Nq 
S.  Cantsinii^  living.  rtioc9  or  atutfiOH  bedTDOf d 
and  back.  Loi«tiou  pret^mbly  out  of  the 
usual  beaten  Datbs,  nQiueUiinE  not  nvu&lly 
rentfkl  Xi  posalnJiB^  &nd  pretoramy  in  a  prtTSte 
hot  -'  .>  .r^l  for  aiich  iMJ^mNN^-  Nothing 
801  !^-*'(iwti:-li  ViUfi^e  tior  jii>Jth  of  Til 

Bti  .1    In?  i.HJfii«idero(i.    OicnnnncF  LME4:i- 

her  1,  i^ii.    AddrtwCHARJ^ES  H.  6aVIS, 
Baaa  iiivciF,  Ciipc  €ud^  MJ^«. 


To  Sub-Let  for  Summer, 

leading  Brooklyn  apartment  hotel.  2  furnished 
rooms  and  bath.    Referencee.    743,  Outlook. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Colonial  home  on  hilltop.  DeUshtful  Tiew  of 
country  and  Lake  Ontario.  KJectric  lights, 
batHroom,  excellent  teble.    On  State  road. 


three  miles  from  Oswwo.    Miss  ALICE  B. 
PERRY,  Fruit  VaUey.  R.  F.  D.,  Oswego,  N.T. 


2S  June 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


FOR   RENT— FERNDEAN 

A  ohannlnff  ^jonntry  homey  beantt- 


alattraottons 

nntry  life.  Address  The 

Misses  TAX.voumi>,  Fenidean,  Ogonqott,  Ma. 

DEADT  FOR  TMMEDIATS  USE, 
K-8MAI.I«  COTTAQE,  on  Freneh- 
man's  Bay.  -  •  *  ^  -  ^ 

rooma,  bath.  L    , 

Rent  fi75  for  season.  Qog  *— — , ..— ...^ 

pooL  Apply  to  Mrs.  L.  B.  iteweu  Sorrento,  Ma. 


FOR  RENT 
A  Summer  Home 


with  ntmnds  running  te  the 
masters  rooms,  two  serTante* 
rooms,   electric   light* 


Foar 


room,  open flreplsoes.  App^to 

Hajoltov  KAsna  Fblo,  Ognnquit,  MaineL 


llTing-ro 
Ipplyto 


MA88AGHU8ETT8 


A  Fine  Farm  or  a 

DelightfuJ  Summer  Home 

About  m  airea,  40  ijllab)«,  bordflrtug  for 
nearly  }4  mile  on  luivl^ribto  lirer ;  only  4  [tt(]«« 
te  m\t  'miter.  >|  iulli»  to  toaiiL  t^atiao,  on  tlus 

au4BaitoD;  4 miles fnn dfiy  c< I^QOO and  12 

tDileatoooeoril/l^fNKi.  State  macadnmrtwU; 
bfjth  c?ltl»i  grwjif  maffceta  for  |!%nlni  prodDLV 
■lid  luJLlE.  Fa.iiCL  iiiiludM  Iii^nvm  CijkCHiial 
bt»ii^s  ^i.*od  wliLrf  in  I  rout ,   fi\i&  tiJUxjwood 

Eovf.  ovprkxikiup  tivrx  ^  hay  batnu ;  st^ck 
rrt.  €a.|f  htrtiL  i-ft^jry  csunii^e  bam;  tool 
bf^nai*;  iKiiiltry  htptiM-  2  ti;^)*,  iijiple  orehanl, 
etc,.  jicHxi  loamy  aotU  tio  roct»,  tjrodu£«  e«par~ 
Agu4,  atrawtHerrits  auj  kniall  IruiCA,  etse.^  Ideal 
for  s%i\y  iimrkni't ;  am  all  be  warked  by  nuc^li^ 
vry  ;  up  to  X  wo  y«an  ago  kept  SMhead  cf  €e^l« 
iuid  4  Jir>r*i?6  ■  mtwiluw  tiow  catiUtg  *»  tooa  of 
hay  ;  Uut"  wt^l]  watciTi^cui^rn  pit  biTitop  ahore 
hi>uiw  jui  J  bam.  Thu  plaeo  u  idoal  lor  ^ty 
buHturaH  mail  N^d  kh  «i4ii»ily  fiw^  bargain  for 
a  fanii^r  ;  t^iail^  fyr  kami?illate  i 


easily  wurth  twj*?«  tlja  uJclr^  Drice  fl<  Ises 
thai]  BKNLi  i^er  s^rtv  iiicludkqr  BuUding  and 
Jat^'^i  fftnn  Itnplemt^iiU,  wagocia^  etc,,  aj] 
ne^irLy  uew.  For  fnU  mrtiaikan  wribei  or 
phoiifi  G.  H.  HAUMDN.  44»  FDititii  At*, 
Nuw  York  Ctty.   TeL  MAduim  ii^iuare  IMtt 


FOR  SALE,  SO-ACRE  FARM 

Good  locntlon,  all  loTel  knd,  6W  apphi 
trees,  MO  hearing.  Good  buikUitta.  A  money 


Beaatifnl  Summer  Home 

in  Bubtirb  of  fliie  old  dty  of  i\Wio  \%  Maat . 
in  iimbi  Hue  oi  K.V.  SR,  &  H.K,R.,  b«- 

d[  abtiul  b  DcriM  w\\\\  €aloni*t  hciuan  ul  ll 
r»ijiii«  ;  ^  uiii*tpr  b*nJrrwrB»T  ^  bfcUni^  tmtTvsktM' 
rtiMjio,  wtiii-tArlor,  p^Atta,  i*c.  AU  year  vtiauil 
tioiLi^'  inj»i!rliM:t  r*'i;iajr-*ll  modton  impntri^ 
nafriita.  Caiier  bam^  s&rtga,  atehla.^  poiUtrr 
lifiujw,  rciae  Kantefia.  atpaiagna  bed^ 
tebli;  pinl«tiq,  frhrube  ati4  fmJt  tnmi^  _ 
1)\m^  T-if  a  rh^  bujliicvii  iuMJi  dMdmiK^  a  i_ 
niiT  h>>rii^,  c^iuy  to  rf«aok  w«vk-«aida  qq  ] 
R]Tt«r   biata.     K«9idy    for    LintDeidiate 


__-»d;jf    foL 

Fur  quidt  sule— *  isrodderfiil 
X  iartl*mkum  wrtte  m  phon  __ 

HARMOS,  usi  Kcriitth  Arcj  New  York  City. 


parit- 
Fiir 


Sarll*mkum  write  m  phons   CT   tt. 
,  «S*  Kcriitth  Arfij  New  York  r 
T^'k'phoae ;  MadlMHi  Square  Tum 


luU 


NEW    HAMP8HIRE 


Cheaham.  K.  H.   Dealrmble  COT- 
TAG  K  TO  BKMT  for  Summer. 

X  mile  from  R.R.  station;  9  rooma,  3  bath- 
rooms, flrenfausea.  garage.  *"     ' 
ApplyJCisslcr§rBQSh.  2n  I 


CbOOMm,  N«  u.  tmitia.  8  bedrooms,' 
plumbbg,  garage,  hlaKUMfts^  atlrer. 


em 

1640 


)amb] 


SUGAR   HILL 

New  Hampahire 

Bungalows  for  rent.  Also  board  and  nxma. 
Applyte  Hmnar  M .  Siirni,  Bogar  Hill,  N.  H. 


NEW    YORK    OITY 


ATTRACTIYE  STUCCO 

TWO    FAMII«T,  Fourt«et&    Roam 

D Weill nir.  Nice  rseidential  section,  sob^ 
nrbe  of  New  York  City.  Half  hoorOiand 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Rot  water  haai, 
na.etc  PlotMxlOO.  Oarsgea.  Priee  iMiO. 
Full  particulars  from  owner,  )i,81K  Outtook. 


NEW   YORIC 


EMex-on-Lake  Champlain 

To  rent  for  the  see  eon,  an  annaoally  atteac- 
ttre,  charming,  modem  cottage  In  the  Ofmter 
Club  Colony,  with  lawn  aweeuteg  down  te 
the  faJMfroat,  and  an  insnisfagaf^«iaIleTtBw 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  tha  Green  Moimtelt 
of  Vermont.  A  nomeT 


ter bedrooms;  St 


_  baths ,  Qrtaciied  kitflii—  mwI 

MTTanta*  quarters.    Rental  fSW.   Mrs.  LTO. 
Mygatt.  66  Centrsl  Park  Wa*,  NawToikCii^^ 
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THB  OUTLOOK 


3i7 


WHY  HE  DIDN'T  RISE 

1.  He  grumbled. 

2.  He  watched  the  clock. 

3.  He  was  stung  bv  a  bad  look. 

4.  He  was  always  Dehindhand. 

6.  He  had  no  iron  in  his  blood. 
&  He  was  willing,  but  unfitted. 

7.  He  didn't  believe  in  himself. 

8.  He  asked  too  many  questions. 

9.  His  stock  excuse  was  ^  I  forgot" 

10.  He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 

11.  He  did  not  put  nis  heart  in  his  work. 

12.  He  leamea  nothing  from  his  mis- 
takes. 

13.  He  felt  that  he  was  above  his  posi- 
tion. 

14.  He  was  content  to  be  a  second-rate 


15.  He  ruined  his  abili^  by  half  doing 
things. 

Id.  He  chose  his  friends  irom  among 
his  inferiors. 

17.  He  never  dared  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment. 

iS.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  whilo  to 
kamhow, 

19.  Familiarity  with  slipshod  methods 
paralyzed  his  ideal. 

20.  He  tried  to  make  <"  bluff  "  take  the 
place  of  luud  work. 

21.  He  thonj^ht  it  was  clever  to  use 
coarse  and  profane  language. 

22.  He  thought  more  of  amusements 
than  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 

23.  He  didB*t  learn  that  the  best  of  his 
sah^y  was  not  in  his  pay. 

— JFram  "  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Employees^  Magazine^* 


^^  Inner  history  of  the  war  made  pablic. 
England  in  uproar  over  senBational 
dischsares  in  Viscount  Frenches  book.^^ 

— Press  Dispatch. 

''1914/' The  Memoirs  of 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  French 

Preface  by  Marichal  Foch 

The  complete,  uncensored  and  authoritative  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
British  armies  during  1914,  including  the  retreat  from  Mons,  the  battles  of  the 
Mame  and  Aisne,  the  siege' of  Antwerp,  and  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres.  Here 
at  last  are  the  real  facts  of  the  war.  America  will  be  stirred  as  was  England 
by  the  startling  disclosures  in  this  first  war  book  by  a  commanding  general  of 
the  Allies.  Frontispiece  and  maps.  16.00  net. 


THE  LAST  MILUON 

Ian  Hay 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith  describes  the 
lighter  side  of  life  in  the  A.  £.  F.  in  a 
book  that  does  for  the  doughboys  what 
"  The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  did  for 
Tommy  and  Jock.  $\  .50  net 

THE  GRIZZLY 

Eno«  A.  Mak 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  adven- 
tures  and  experiences  of  Mr.  Mills  with 
this  most  interesting  of  our  native  wild 
animals.   lUus.  $2.00  net 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

RuMell  J.  WUbar 

A  notable  volume  of  poems  on  Roose- 
velt's character  and  career.  A  friend 
called  it  "  The  very  best  composite  por- 
trait yet  produced  of  that  very  composite 
person,  Theodore  Roosevelt'*  |1.00  net 

LABRADOR  DAYS 

Doctor  Grenfell 

"  A  delifi^htful  and  engrossing  volume. 
Dr.  GretijBpU' writes!  out  lof  the  heart  of 
his  understanding  of  the  people  among' 
whom  he  has  moved  so  long.*' — Phila. 
Ledger,  |1.50  net 


*'"  HOUGHTON  MffFUN  COMPANY 'ISu^ 


BookstoTM 


Real  Estate 


N  eW    YORK 


ADUONDACKS  ^'KklJ/S?^.'" 

ypMty.    One  or  both  luvA 

'm  tot  aeMcm.    Open  flrac 

Rectory,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT-CAMPm  LAKE  PLACID 

and  b9«t  hot 


i  ne^r  Leke  J 

raodadu.  Thisc 


,  N.  t,  In  the  Adl 

np  la  completely  forniahed 

am  equipped  with  aU  modem  oonTenienoea, 
fcichkdi&ig  etoetrlo  Usbt  and  gasoline  ku — *- 
Foil  information  will  be  aapplled  on  in< 
to  DumiK  Sl  Co.,  IMO.,  Sazanac  Lake, 


Coapkldf  Fonisked  tmun 

for  rent  wtth  8  rooma  and  bath, 
fikca.  lawn,  smiace  and  niaiift.  G 


for  rent  wtth  8  rooma  and  tiath.  Lars 
place,  lawn,  gmxage  and  piam.  Good  I 
Mar  by.    Good  train  aerrioe  to  New  «v.» 
poming  and  eveutag.    Located  on  State 


morning  and  evening.  Located  on  Bt 
Road,  near  Lake  Mahopac  Addreaaor^i 
V.  L  MgKBKLi  Torktown  HeigUta,  ISi. 
Price  «250uptodept.  1, 1919. 


VERMONT 


F>or  8nlo»  Cnmp.    Stone-log  bangak>w, 
Moot  firepNMse,  aepvate  aemi-open Idtcly 
eo  and  dtning-raonu  beantHul  aoenery ;  81 


aerea  of  Tsloable  timber,  trout  8tream.jri,300. 
y.  B.  BIgetow,  108  Unireraity  Place,  N.Y.Gity. 


\|r<>pdato€k,  Tt.  '•ApDlebongrha" 

V  V    for   r«nt,  fumiahed.  Modern  con- 

Teniencea»  oooL  quiet,  aleeirfng-tent.  Charm- 

tBgrinqiiire  of  Harold  DauaTwoodatook,  Vt. 

«— —  ■ 

BOOKS,  MAQAZINES 


_THB  Mecca  of  Negro  hiatory  and  literatare. 
Biatxibutofi  Boott^  ofidal  lilatory  of  the 
Negro  in  the  WorU  War.  Send  uayoor  order. 
Taai«*B  Book  Exchange,  1S6  W.  ISSth  St 
Pttoe|£90 and  $S.7&.  poet  paid  on  I  " 
1  The  Outlook. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


,jnZJ>  aferawberry  |un,  deUoate,  deUdooa. 
mpli' ttmtted.  Alma  Hubbard.  Oanaeroort, 

.RIMNANTS-Ohambraya  and  percalea. 
la  Bsteaitted.    UniveraalCo.rWoon. 


HELP  WANTED 


Buglnoss  8ltuatlong 


■^  OlBce  aariitant  In  military 
^** —  gndnate  pnlerred.  Box 


HELP    WANTED 


Buglnoss  Situations 
CHAUFFBUR  wanted  for  i 


todrlre 

and  care  for  Cadillac  car.  Baay  work.  College 
atodent  dwriring  woric  during  hoUdaya  pro* 
ferred.  Btate  wagea  expected  and  refenncea. 
7,«8I,  OntkMk. 

CUBAN  woman,  prefenbly  trafaied  In  do- 
meatic  acience,  to  undertake  educational 
work  In  Cuba  for  manufaotnren  cf  well- 
known  food  product  7,078,  Outkxkk. 

EMBROIDERERS  on  Infanta*  flannela; 
work  aent  out  (rf  town.  Barringer,  38  East 
Hat  Bt.,  New  York. 

RAILWAT  trafflc  inapeetor,  $110  a  month 
to  atart  and  expeusea.  Trnval  if  dealred.  Un- 
limited adyanoement.  No  age  limit  Three 
montha*  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  oodtion.  Write  for 
booklet  CMiT  StandardBuaineai  Tralnhig 
Institute.  BulfakK  N.  Y. 

Companions  sad  Domestlo  Hsipars 

EDUCATED  wooum  aa  mother's  helper. 
7.082,  OuUook. 

NUR8ERT  goyeiueas  In  phyaiclan*a  family. 
Ref  erencea  exchanged.  Address  Mrs.  Henry 
Ptoaaants,  St.  Dinid*B,  Pa. 


WANTED ->  Matron  and  nurse  in  boys* 
military  academy— 100  cadets;  also  two  m- 
atroctors,  one  qualified  to  ooiMsh  athleticai 
Box  A.  Woodstock,  y  a. 

COlfPETENT    hooaekeeper    to    man 
houaehold  including  three  diildren  and 
all  work  exceot  waahhig.  Salary,  tSO  per 
11  Bnr^fleld  ATaTCnuifoi^  N.  J. 


Porty- 
—  Tep- 


WIDOWER  with  thx«e  boys,  agea  ten,  six, 
four,  wi^bea  well  educated  young  woman  or 
widow  (Proteatant)  to  aasume  the  duties  of 
housekeeper  and  care  of  the  children.  State 
quaUflcanons  and  aalary  expected.  Referenoea 
exohangM.  7,079,  Outk)ok. 

^  MOTHER'S  helper,  care  amaU  ... 
Ato  monthly.  Pleaaant  home.  536 
race,  Booth  Oraii«e,  New  Jersey. 

WANTTO— Matron  of  day  muaery,  tf  to  eo 
children,  Phpadelphia.  State  mlary  and  ex- 
perience. Addreia  Mrs.  Lossn  MaoCoy,  64th 
and  City  Line,  Orerbrook/nT 

OPPORTUNITY  for  teachers  or  others  to 
earn  part  board  as  waitresses  at  small  inn, 
managed  by  two  college  women.  Noaerranta. 
Box  A,  Kent,  Conn. 

Taaohars  and  Co¥ern«ssas 

COMPANION-teacher  to  girl  ll  yeara.  flSS 
month ;  goremesses,  nurses,  h< 
dietttiana,  male  tutors.  H  ' 

\gency,  507  Fifth  Ave. 


Agency, 
OOVERNESSES, 


cafeteria 


matrona,    housekeepenkM& 

{U^ar^  Box  5^  East  Bkle  Station,  ProvV 
R.  L 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Qovernesses 

IF  arailable  for  teaohltig  poeitiona  any. 
where  in  United  Btatea  or  foreign  eoontriea, 
write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago/ 
TOUNO,  experienced  nursery  goTemeaa, 
"  *  or  Froiich,  for  two  little  nrls.  Mue*; 
-  trsTeler  and  capable.  Aodress  P.  O. 
^  Davids,  Pa.^^ 


I*  Agency, 


be 

Box  114, 

WANTED— Competent  teadiers  for  public 
and  nrirate  schools.  Calla  coming  every  day. 
SendTfordroakrs.  Albany  TMMdiera*  '-  ^^^ 

^  WANTED-Toung  lady  (French)  of  plea*, 
ing  personally,  holiday  June-September 
position  in  amau  family  with  attractive  home^' 
for  lessons  inFrentdi  pronundatton  and  read- 
ing. State  referenoea  and  compensation  de- 
aired.  7,062,  Outlook. 
,  TEACHERS  WANTED.  Men  and 


BuikUng,  New  Orleana,  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professiofial  8ltiiations 

INVALID  care  by  graduate  norae.  L.  lane, 
12218teaben,UticiR.Y. 

WANTED —Prlncipalship,  partnership,  or 
purchase  of  academic  aehool  U.  B.  A.  by 
Britidi  graduate(arte  and  scienoe)and  Amerw 
loan  woe  (muaie).  ExpeiieDM  and  highest 
credentiala.  7.061,  Outk)ok. 

REV.  Dr.  Mottet  haa  friend  who  deairea 
position  aa  orgauist  and  choirmaster.  Ranka 
am(mg  the  foremost  both  aa  organist  and 
trainer  of  boy,  aduH.  and  mixed  choir.  Above 
and  beyond  hla  notable  nrofeeaional  achleva* 
ment  manda  tiie^man'a  fine  peraonalitj— tiiak 
leman.  Addreaa 


of  i^inspiriiig  Christian  geni 
47  WiataDth  ^  New  Yo^ 

Business  Situations 
^EXP^IENCED^   SECRETARY.     Bspe- 
dally  fitted  for  edncationa]  admlidatrattve 
work.  ExcQptioual  referenoea.  7,076,  OuUook. 

WANTED  —  Opportunity  to  enter  aehool 
work  aa  principal,  business  manager  of  pri- 
vate girls*  sohooL  Man  (and  wife),  mature, 
expenJsnoed,  capable  of  bolkUng  up  adaooL 
PhJ).,?;*©/ OuUook.      "~'~^ 

TRANSLATOR.  -  Scientific.  Uterary,  and 
commercial  wriUnga  tranakted  into  French, 
Spanish,  English.  Proof-readtaig.  Articles 
written.  Improved,  and  condeqaed.  Re^ 
erenoM  given.  7,077,  Ontkxdt. 

YOUNO  man.  38,  good  family,  careful,  expe- 
rlenoed  driver,  dedrae  post  as  chauffeur  to 
family  traveUiy.  Would  act  aa  aecretary- 
oompanlon  ekwrhr  gentleman  traveling. 
Wagea  no  object.  7,064,  Outkrok. 

YOUNO  WOMAN.-giadnata  bookkeeper, 
good  sewer,  eflident    hooaeworker.   wants 
position  in  home  or  histitution.  BurdSdiool,  I 
tedand  Market  Sta..  Phlkdelphia.  Pia.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Buslns 


Situations 


CAPABLE  young  woman  aa  aodal  aeere- 


WeUedu 


Beet  referencee.  7,071, 


silt  home  main 
Addreaa  **0,** 


oSiiook.' 

OomDanlonsaad  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  middle 

podtion  aa  companion. 

obiect.   Hlgheat  referenoea. 

603  E.  Huron  BtL,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

YOUNO  teacher  deairea  summer  poaition 
aa  companion  or  mother*a  helper  with  fiunily 
going  to  moontalna  or  aeaahore.  7,067, 
Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  In  faiatitatlcn  aa  hoaae- 
mother.  7,066,  Outkrak. 

WOMAN,  educated,  experienced,  deairee 
poaition  in  home,  institution,  or  adaool  for 
girls,  aa  hooadteeper,  matron,  or  aaatetant 
anperintendent.  7,072,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  -  Talented  kdr,  age  26, 
oheerful,  reliant.  Referenoea.  7,076,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  irarse,  companion  to  aemi- 
invalid  or  dilldren.  Travd  or  country.  Ref- 
erenoea. 7,066,  OntkMk. 

Teachers  and  Qovernesses 

OOLLEOE  student 
aummer  aa  tutor,  camp 
7,067,  Outlook. 


deairea   poaition  for 
» councilor,  or  fintaid 


YOUNG  huly,  school  teacher,  primary 
grade,  deairea  podtion  with  family  going  to 
mountains  or  seaahore  for  monUia  of  July  and 
August,  aa  govemeaa  or  ohildren'aoompanion. 
7.00,  Outlook.  V-— 

EXPERIENCED  lady  teacher,  college 
graduate,  dedrea  to  instruct  or  duperon 
yoong  ladiea  or  children.  Mountains  pre- 
bned.  WouU  travd.  7,066,  Outtook. 

GRADUATE  WUUama,  A.B.,  and  Harvard, 
A.M.,  athletically  faidined,  dx  yeara*  expert^ 
ence  hojff  private  achoola,  deeirea  poaltkm 
for  summer  aa  tutor  in  private  family.  Eng- 
Udu  Frendi,  German^LKin,  history,  elemen- 
tary mathematka.  7,(02,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  atodent  from  Plaria  deairea  pcdUon 
during  aummer  aa  French  tutor  or  aa  gov- 

emees.   Addrees  Dean  r"  *" "' — "-- 

College,  Ohio. 


I  of  Women,  Wooater 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IDEAL  home  and  food  for  vacatioa.  7,061, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
montlia'  course  iu  uurshig.  Frances  Parker 
Memorial  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MISS  Gnthman,  New  York  abopper,  wHl 
aend  anythlM  cp  approval;  aervicea  free. 
Referencee.  H§  W.  9vth  Street. 

WANTED- Young  women  to  take  training 
aa  baby  nursea  at  Orange  Orphan  Home. 
Salary  whUe  training,  good  pcaftlon  guaran- 
teed on  graduating.  Apply  197  Harrteon  St., 
Seat  Ora^g^  N.J. 


sso 
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McCutcheon*s 

Dresses  of  Imported  Dimity 
for  Girls 


TiyT OTHERS  who  face  the  problem  of 
providing  Summer  wardrobes  for 
their  daughters  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
unusually  attractive  selection  of  Dresses 
of  Imported  Dimity. 


Reg.  TrttH^-Mark 


For  the  little  ^V/y— White,  Pink, 
Blue  and  figured.  Many  of  the 
models  are  hand -smocked  and 
ribbon-trimmed. 

Far  the  older  girls — ^more  "  dressy  " 
models  for  afternoon  wear. 


Infants^  Outfits 

T  N  this  same  Department  mothers 
and  prospective  mothers  will 
find  dainty  Infants'  Outfits,  both 
imported  and  domestic.  We  are 
always  glad  to  help  in  making  up 
practical  Layettes. 


Omr  Maii  Ordmr  Dmpartmmnt  wtitt  gioMy  famiah  full  dmaeripHomm  amd  parHcular*  of 
any  garmmni*  mmntionmd  and  fUi  ordmr*  to  yomr  eompimio  •atiafacHon 

James  McGutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


HELP    WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper, 
Companion,  Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher, 
Business  or  Professional  Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The 
Outlook  has  for  many  years  offered  to  sub- 
scribers a  real  service.  A  small  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word.    Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
THE    OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avc^  New  York 


2S    Jiaff 

BY  THE  WAY 

Answering  *  question  as  to  what  becanae' 
of  the  eold  sjiike  that  was  driven  into  the 
last  rau  laid  in  building  the  Union  Padfie 
Railroad  on  its  completion  in  1869,  a  sub- 
scriber writes :  ^  It  was  first  photographed 
and  then  melted  up  and  recast  into  very 
small  spikes  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  they  were  distributed  Ur 
the  more  prominent  railroad  men  present. 
Among  the  recipients  was  my  father,  now 
deceased,  from  whom  I  received  one  of  the 
photogrraphs  mentioned  and  a  miniature 
gold  spike.  There  are  probably  very  few 
of  these  now  in  existence.  The  original 
spike  was  full  size  and  engraved  with  the 
officers'  names  and  titles.  The  miniature 
was  engraved  with  the  date  *  May  10  1869' 
and  the  words :  ^  Last  Spike  of  the  Pacific 
Ry '  and  *  Presented  by  D,  Hewes.' " 

Another  correspondent  writes:  ^ David 
Hewes,  who  gave  the  *  golden  spike '  to  the 
railroad,  was  a  wealthy  man  who  had  lived 
in  California  many  years.  Numerous  sou- 
venirs were  nmde  of  the  head  of  this  spike 
and  ffiven  to  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
my  &ther,  Lansing  MiUis,  of  Boston.  His 
souvenir  was  in  the  form  of  a  seal  ring,  the 
back  being  made  of  gold  quartz,  set  in  gold 
nmde  &om  this  spike." 

<*  Tlie  great  river  Orinoco,"  which  was 
known  to  Defoe  and  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  adventures,  Iml*, 
it  is  stated,  never  been  explored  to  its 
source.  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  late 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  soon  to  leave 
tl^  country  on  an  expedition  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  river.  Tlie  close  of  the 
war  will  doubtless  liberate  other  adven- 
turous spirits  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
few  ^p*eat  g^eographical  mysteries  that  yel 
remam  unsolved. 

A  wounded  soldier's  light-hearted  joke 
is  reported  by  an  army  cluiplain.  The  sol- 
dier had  lost  both  his -hands  by  a  bomb 
explosion.  On  again  seeing  his  mend  tfa» 
chaplain,  the  doughboy  remarked,  ^  I  cant 
shovel  coal  any  more,  but  I  can  make  a 
speech?"  <' What  kind  of  a  speech^ 
asked  the  chaplain.  *'  Why  " — ^waving  his 
handless  arms — ^^  a  '  stump  '  speech,  of 
course !" 

Reform  is  needed  in  the  ^  cue-sheets " 
for  the  music  that  accompanies  the  movies, 
so  a  writer  in  the  ^'  Dramatic  Mirror  "  as- 
serts. He  claims  that  tlie  cue-sheets  as  well 
as  the  music  are  prepared  by  amateurs  and 
that  nobody  can  unaerstana  them  without 
a  code.  He  instances  these  directions  for 
the  players :  **  Hy.  Dr.  Desc,  Hy.  L^. 
myst.,  sweet,  pathetic,  neutral  sweet,  light 
happy  piece,  sentimental  sweet,  winsome 
intermezzo ;  minor  leg.,  Hy.  rom.  leg." 

^  Has  your  husband  a  prosperous  bua* 
ness?"  a  young  bride  was  asked,  as  re- 
ported in  the  ^'Typompliic  Messenger.* 
**  Yes,  indeed,"  was  me  reply ;  "  why,  he 
is  taking  in  so  much  money  that  they  had 
to  ^ve  him  help  and  appoint  a  receiver  to 
assist  him." 

The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Socie^  of 
Independent  Artists  in  New  York  City 
closed  with  a  deficit,  according  to  ^  Amer- 
ican Art  News."  This  result  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  Armory  Show  of  the 
same  society  a  few  seasons  ago,  when  a 
profit  of  SoO,000  is  said  to  liave  been 
made.  Has  the  public  lost  interest  in  the 
^  Modernist"  art  movement? 

This  subtle  feminine  *^  dig  "  is  reported 
by  the  DaUas  **  News :"    He— «•  Fve  just 
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]i^  the  Way  (Continued) 
been  introduced  to  Professor  Smart  Such 
a  charming  man  to  talk  to ;  he  doesn't 
make  one  feel  like  a  fool,  in  spite  of  his 
cleverness."  She — "  Ah,  my  dear,  but  that's 
because  of  his  cleverness." 

A  collection  of  Prohibition  Amendment 

C*  '  s  should  include  this  one  from  the 
sas  City  "Star:"  "Pra  afraid  Pm 
stuck  on  this  lot  of  pocket  knives." 
"  What's  the  matter  with  them  ?"  «  They've 
got  corkscrews." 

"  The  Song  of  the  Open  Road  "  is  one 
of  Walt  Whitman's  most  inspinng  tributes 
to  the  charm  of  the  great  outdoors.  He 
tramped  from  Brooklyn  to  New  Orleans. 
To-day  he  would  probably  go  in  a  "  fliv- 
ver." That  is  what  has  been  done  by  two 
devotees  of  tlie  open  road  who  recently 
arrived  in  New  York  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Their  trip  occupied  nine  weeks,  and 
neither  hotel  nor  garage  was  visited  during 
the  entire  time.  The  travelers  slept  in 
their  car.  They  did  this  even  in  New  York 
City  before  pomting  their  radiator  back  to 
the  Coast 

Japanese  students  in  America  often 
make  amusing  mistakes  in  their  attempts 
to  write  English.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  strike  a  high  note,  fts  in  this  little 
lync  quoted  by  a  contributor  to  the  "  At- 
lantic monthly :" 

SELF-RELIANCE 
I  have  my  hands  to  work, 

Which  mj  mother  brouj^ht  them  up  ; 
They  aro  ray  only  reliance. 
Whatever  may  it  be, 
I  fear  not. 

I  hare  my  feet  to  walk, 

Which  my  father  strengthened  them  ; 
They  are  my  only  standpoint. 

Whatever  may  it  be, 
I  evade  not. 

I  hare  my  mind  to  think, 

Which  my  Lord  gifted  me  ; 
This  is  my  only  guidance. 

Whatever  may  it  be, 
I  stray  not. 

The  ^  two  prime  mysteries  of  the  sea, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
**  Evening  Post,"  are  those  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  tlie  naval  collier  Cyclops  last 
year  and  of  the  brig  Marie  Celeste  in  1872. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  great  collier  or  of  the 
290  people  she  carried  has  ever  been  found. 
The  Marie  Celeste  waa  found  in  mid-ocean, 
with  everytliinc;  in  perfect  oi'der  and  even 
the  dinner  ready  to  serve,  but  abandoned 
and  with  no  trace  of  tlie  crew's  where- 
abouts. Tlie  theory  is  advanced  that  the 
Marie  Celeste's  crew  feared  an  explosion 
from  her  cargo  and  hastily  took  to  the 
boats  and  then  perished  in  a  squalL 

The  moving-picture  famine  that  has 
afflicted  Mittei  JBuropa  during  the  long 
years  of  war  is  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  signed,  a  theatrical  jour- 
nal announces.  At  least  one  American 
picture  corporation  has  contracted  to  send 
its  stored-up  films  broadcast  over  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Poland ;  and  others  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow  this  lead. 

Inducements  to  domestic  helpers  are 
steadily  rising,  as  in  the  following  adver- 
tisement from  a  New  York  City  paper. 
The  "  references  "  mentioned  may  possibly 
be  offered  by  the  advertiser  rather  than 
requested  of  the  applicant : 

Honseworkerf  plain  cooking: ;  no  laundry ; 
no  children  ;  small  house  ;  $50  month  ;  refer- 
Apply ,  Flushing. 
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Puffed  Rice 

/•  wholm  Hem  in  ihm  form 
of  airy,  ioaatmJ  bubbima 


Puffed  Wheat 

/•  wkoh  whmai  puffmJ  to 
eight   timmB  nortnai  »i*o 


Corn  Puffs 

h  pmlht9  of  toaatmJ  hom- 
iny puffmd  to  giobnUe 


Try  the  Other 
Bubble 


Most  of  you  delight  in  one  Puffed  Grain,  we  think.  But  there 
are  three  of  them,  each  with  its  own  enticements.   Serve  them  all. 

-4^  breakfast  dainties  it  is  hard  to  choose.  All  are  toasted, 
flavory  bubbles — flimsy,  crisp  and  delightful 

In  bowls  of  milk  Puffed  Wheat  is  a  favorite.  And  it  means 
whole  wheat  made  wholly  digestible — the  supreme  supper  dish. 

With  berries  mix  Puffed  Rice  or  Com  Puffs.  So  in  candy  mak- 
ing or  as  garnish  on  ice  cream.  And  so  for  between-meal  tidbits, 
doused  with  melted  butter. 

All  Are  Steam  Exploded 

All  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  All  are  shot  from  guns. 
All  have  every  food  cell'  blasted,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

All  are  food  confections,  delightful  in  their  texture  and  their  taste. 

These  are  the  queen  foods,  and  summer  brings  you  countless  uses 
for  them.  No  other  way  of  serving  cereals  compares  with  this 
bubble  form. 

Use  'them  to  make  whole-grain  foods  inviting,  and  to  make  the 
milk  dish  popular. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

and  Com  Puffs 

Each  ISc,  Except  in  Far  West 


Summer  Servings 


Mix  With  Berries 

Or  serve  with   cream    and 
sugar,  or  with  melted  butter 


Float  in  Milk 

Puffed  Wheat  and  milk  is 
a  matchless  combination. 


Solm  Makmn  Digitized  by  VjQ^^i(:' 
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Nnce  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


SAY,  youll  have  a  streak  of  smokeluck  thatll  put  pep-in-your- 
smokemotor,  all  nght,  if  you'll  ring-in  with  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
cigarette  papers  and  nail  some  Prince  Albert  for  packing ! 

Just  between  ourselves,  3rou  never  will  wise-up  to  high-spot- 
smoke-joy  until  you  can  call  a  pipe  or  a  home  made  cigarette  by  its 
first  name,  then,  to  hit  the  peak-of-pleasure  you  land  square  on  that 
two-listed-man-tobecco,  Prince  Albert  I 

Well,  sir,  youll  be  so  all-fired  happy  you'll  want  to  get  a  photo- 
graph of  yourself  breezing  up  the  pike  with  your  smokethrottle  wide 
open!  Quality  makes  Priixre  Albert  so  different,  so  appealing. 
And,  P.  A.  can't  bite  or  parch.  Both  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process  I 

Right  now  while  summer's  young  you  get  out  your  old  jimmy 
pipe  or  the  "papers"  and  land  on  some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your 
particular  smokeappetite ! 


Bay  Prinem  Atbmrt  mmmrywhmrm  tobacco  im  odd. 
tint,  handcoam  pound  and  htttf  poand  tin  hi 


Toffffy  wcdham^ 
iddon—and--tki 


'«.  tidy  rmd 
at  ciaa»y. 


practical  potmd  cryttai  giaaa  humidor  with  •ponjr*  moi»tommr  top  that 
kmop9  thm  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  condition* 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Wiiuton-Salem,  N.  C 
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Dance 


any  time 
the  \^ctrola  is  always  ready/ 


Ready  with  lively  one-steps  and  fox-trots 
and  fascinating  waltzes  that  make  you  forget 
every  care  and  just  v^^ant  to  dance  on  and  on. 
Music  that  inspires  you  to  dance  yoyr  very 
best — the  perfect  playing  of  bands  and  orches- 
tras  renowned  for  their  splendid  dance  music 

As  enjoyable  with  a  Victrola  as  though  you 
actually  4iired  the  entire  band  or  orchestra  itself. 
Loud  and  clear  enough  for  a  whole  roomfiii  of 
dancers— and  yet  easily  adaptable  wlien  only  a 
few  couples  (or  even  one!)  want  a  quiet  little 
dance  all  their  own. 

Victory  anci  VicttoUs  $t2  m  ^950. 

Any  VictDf  dealer  will  gkdly  pbj^  the  newest  Victor  D§sx» 
Records  and  demonstrate  the  Vtcinjbt* 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co>,  C&mdent  N.  J<t  U.S.  A, 

RMwIbiAHl  mA4  wt^t<iaTMd'  ist  th*  pM«3MMi  «l  muuAiCEun,  Aid.  ^m  n*** 
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GENESEO        [■ 
JAM   KITCHEN  1 

Jams  and  Marmalides 

Peach,   Pear,   Plum    and  Black-   | 
berr>^  Jams,    Orange  Marmalade 
and  Grapefruit  MarmaJade. 

In  cartons  containing  Ji  do^en    [ 
26  02*  enamel-lined  sanitary  tin 
cans,  f  2.25  per  carton. 

These  swaets  -were  much  enjoyed  I'v 
our  soJdiers  in  France,  and  are  rj  tU<- 
samequaJiiy  as  those  we  put  up  in  g]  a^  - 

tVtlk  M  pries  lift  ^f  uttmr  deikotk* 
put  up  in  gitm  Jar*  to 

Miss  ELLEN  H.  NORTH 

GenciHPP  Jain  Kitcbea*  Ceoeieo,  N.  W 


/'!Vfy!!Vf/<iVf/i\f;!Af/Af/i!Vf,/)[Vf/(\f/\f/oVfyi:VfyAf/'!v 


mai^McCuldieonrs 

Men  ^8  Shirts  for 
Summer 


White  Cheviot  Shirts— 

With  soft  cutfs  (or  street 
wear ;  especially  good  value. 
$2.50  each.  They  are 
also  being  shown  with  col- 
lar attached,  with  band  or 
French  cutfs  at         $2.50  and  3.00 


R$e.  Tradt  Mark  , 


''For  Golf'— 

White    Flannel 


attached* 


Shirts    with    collar 
$5.00  and  6.50 


Special— 

Khaki  Flannel  Shirts,  collar  attached, 
reduced  to  $5.00  each,  regularly  8.30, 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE:  Any  of  thm  mmrchan- 
diam  dmacrihmd  abov  may  bm  ordmrmd  with  compimtm 
satUfaetion    through    oar   Mail   Ordmr   Smrvic; 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Mii^n^^mvmb\ii\ri\mvi^mi%^rm 
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fiaculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognise  it,  tor 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 
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RUDOLPH  a  FRIED. 
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CAMP  OWAISSA  «t'ke^A%S>l32a.i- 

A  delightful  mountain  camp  for  girla.  Memberahip  Hmitad  s» 
thirty-flve.  All  land  and  water  sports.  For  booklet  afddisas 
MissBame  Egerton  Wilson,  aabaeVHamaton  Co.,  Now  Yosk. 
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The  Outlook  is  the  first  magazine 

on  the  reading  table  of  the 

substantial  American  home 


because 


because 


because 


The  Outlook  keeps  you  in  touch  with 
the  world  and  its  activities  hetter  than 
an yother  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  Outlook  gives  you  a  virile,  vig- 
orous summary  and  discussion  of  every 
one  of  t^e  week's  important  happen- 
ings. It  tells  you  what  is  goin^  on,  and 
teus  it  simpw^  and  entertainmgly,  so 
that  you  really  hnow  the  things  you 
ou^t  to  know. 

From  its  own  sources  of  information 
The  Outlook  points  out  the  tmz  and 
easentUU  facts  in  the  making  of  history. 
It  rejects  the  douhtful  and  the  trivial. 
What  you  read  in  The  Outlook  isdouhly 
worth  reading,  both  for  itself  and  for 
the  way  in  wmch  it  is  presented. 

Read  The  Outlook  week  by  week  and 
you  may  always  be  confident  that  you 
are  soundly  well  informed. 


because 


The  Outlook  is  brief  and  to  the  point 
The  Outlook  gives  you  more  informa- 
tion in  less  space  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican periodiod.  The  Outlook  selects,  and 
doesn't  leave  it  to  you  to  flounder  about 

The  daily  newspapers  give  enery- 
thing — important  and  unimportant 
Most  magazines  try  to  give  as  much  as 
they  can.  The  Outlook  condenses  its 
information,  at  the  same  time  giving 
everything  that  is  worth  your  reading. 

The  Outlook  puts  events  in  their  true 
perspective,  selects  the  things  in  the 
week's  news  that  mean  something,  and 
then  tells  you  what  they  do  mean. 

You  never  have  to  wade  your  way 
through  The  Outlook.  It  is  always 
crisp,  concise.  You  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover — ^because  you  want  to. 


because 


The  Outlook  is  independent,  absolutely 
so.  It  is  controllea  by  no  power,  no 
interests,  except  the  ideals  and  convic- 
tions of  its  own  editors.  The  Outlook 
stands  for  what  it  conscientiouslv  be- . 
lieves  to  be  right,  and  for  that  omv. 

For  exactly  fifty  years  The  Outlook 
has  so  stood. 


when  ^ou  read  The  Outlook  you  get 
an  opmion — a  fair,  sauare,  clean-cut, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  opinion — 
upon  every  vital  question  of  the  day. 
You  may  agree  with  The  Outlook  or 
disagree,  as  you  choose,  but  whatever 
vour  own  convictions  may  be  you  are 
bound  to  respect  and  value  The 
Outlook's.  For  The  Outlook  is  virile 
and  The  Outlook  is  Amjerioan, 

The  Oudook  thinks. 

For  this  reason  The  Outlook  is  per- 
haps the  most  frequently  quotedpaper 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  Out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  bulk  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  now  existent 
in  the  molding  of  American  public 
opinion. 

When  you  lav  down  The  Outlook 
you  are  not  conmsed  by  a  multiplicity 
of  opinions  and  views.  You  have  read 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on,  the 
truth  presented  broadly,  tolerantly, 
fairly ;  and  you  know  your  own 
mind. 


because 


The  Outlook^  in  spite  of  the  real  seri- 
ousness of  its  purpose,  is  typically 
American  enough  to  believe  that  the 
smile  and  the  grin  and  the  chuckle 
and  the  outright  guftaw  all  have  their 
place  in  life,  ana  a  mighty  important 
place  at  that 

l^o  you  will  find  The  Outlook  enter- 
taining and  readable,  with  a  simple 
human  quality  that  is  extremely  de- 
lightfuL 

In  addition  to  the  topics  of  the  week, 
the  trenchant  editorial  conmientand  the 
splendid  pages  of  news  photographs, 
there  are  always  special  articles  and 
cartoons,  with  frequent  charming  bits 
of  fiction  and  worth-while  verse,  se- 
lected for  pure  merit,  as  well  as  many 
other  items  possessing  a  quality  that 
can  best  be  described  by  the  one 
word  human. 

Yes,  The  Outlook  is  human — thor- 
oughly human.  That  is  why  it  appeals 
so  deeply  to  its  severai  hundred 
thousand  readers.  It  reaches  not  only 
into  their  minds  but  also  into  their 
hearts. 


If  The  Outlook  is  not  in  your  home 

■cut  this  coupon 


of  these  facts  Tlie  Outlook  is  what  it  is. 

But  no  mere  recital  can  adeauately 
tell  the  story  of  this  splendid  ola — and 
yet  ever  new — publication. 

The  only  thing  to  do  that  is  The 
Outlook  itself — and  not  a  mere  single 
issue  of  the  magazine,  picked  up,  glanced 
over  casually,  and  then  laid  aown,  but 
issue  after  issue,  week  after  week. 

The  Outlook  is  like  a  friend.  At 
first  glance  it  is  but  another  individu- 
ality— ^but  the  longer  you  know  it  the 
more  it  means  in  your  life. 

To  more  than  a  hundred  thoutond 
subscribers,  most  of  whom  have  taken 
it  for  years  and  years.  The  Outlook 
is  something  more  than  a  magazine, 
something  more  even  than  the  most 
informative,  most  concise  weekly  jour- 
nal of  current  events  published  in  the 
United  States.  To  these  subscribers  it 
is  a  living  inspiration.  We  read  their 
letters,  and  we  know.  They  make  us 
humble,  but  they  make  us  exceed- 
ingly proud. 

Tnat  is  why  we  conscientiously  be- 
Ueve  The  Outlook  should  be  the  first 
magazine  on  your  home  reading  table. 


You  may  want  other 
magazmes — for  amuse- 
menty  for  your  lighter 
moments^forwhatnot — 
but  if  you  take  pride 
in  your  intelligence 

you  need 

nieOadook 

first 


The 

Outlook 

Company 

381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City 

I    enclose    here- 
with    $4    for    one 
year's   sabscription   to 
Tlie  Outlook. 


Name_ 


Address  _ 


Just  sign  your  name,  tear  the  coupon  off,  and 
mail  it.    Do  it  now,  while  it's  on  your  mincL 
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Total  amount  invested  in  this  road  for 
18  years  now  saved  every  10  months! 


THIS  is  Wood  County's  heaviest  traveled  road.  All 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  transit  overland 
around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  from 
Detroit  and  Toledo  to  the  East  must  drive  over  this 
highway.  In  fact,  most  of  the  overland  motor  traffic  to 
the  South  also  takes  this  route. 

Mr.  John  F.  Gallier,  County  Surveyor  of  Wood  County,  recently 
figured  that  this  highway  carries  2.000  tons  per  day  for  its  entire 
length  of  7.36  miles,  or  more  than  5,330,000  ton-miles  per  year  I 

This  road  is  a  Tarviated  highway,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
article  Mr.  Gallier  develops  the  fact  that  every  ten  months  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  motor  traffic  over  this  highway,  as 
compared  with  that  on  a  well-drained  clay  road,  equals  the  total 
investment  in  the  road  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  give  Mr.  Gallier's  figures  in  detail,  but 
a  copy  of  the  article,  which  gives  the  history  and  maintenance 
figures  of  the  road  since  1900,  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  road 
engineer  or  taxpayer  upon  request. 

Briefly,  the  total  investment  in  the  road  for  18  years,  including 
three  Tarvia  treatments,  is  ^99,367.63,  or  a  trifle  more  than  $13,500 
per  mile. 


Figuring  carefully  and  conservatively,  Mr.  Gallier  has  worked 
out  the  difference  in  cost  of  gasoline,  tires  and  oil  alone  ^not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  on  automobiles  and 
trucks),  for  traffic  over  the  Tarvia  road  as  compared  with  the 
same  traffic  over  a  well-drained  clay  road.  Reduced  to  totals,  the 
figures  are : 

Total  average  daily  cost  of  gasoline,  tires  and 
oil  for  motor  traffic  on  clay  road    ....  $714.62 

Total  average  dailv  cost  of  gasoline,  tires  and 
oil  for  motor  traffic  on  Tarvia  road      .    .    .  3SI. 73 

Daily  difference  in  favor  of  Tarvia  road    .    .  $332.89 

Difference  for  365  days $121,475.85 

This  means  a  saving  of  $10,122.98  per  month,  or  $101,229.80 
every  10  months,  which  is  more  than  the  improved  road  cost  to 
build  and  maintain  for  18  years,  including  interest,  engineering 
and  drainage  costs  1 

Tarvia  is  ready  to  serve  other  communities  as  it  is  serving  this 
one,  helping  them  to  build  and  maintain  mudless,  dustless,  auto- 
mobile^proof  roads  at  low  cost — roads  that  pay  for  themselves — 
roads  that  are  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability. 

Descriptive  booklet  telling  all  about  this  interesting  proposition 
free  on  request. 


Preseri/es  Hoads-Pret/ents  Dust 


special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facte  Hforct  tftmpwjvra  itn 
woM  as  road  aiithondes,  The  Barrett  Company  hii* 
OT^mixt'd  li  Speciftl  SertitK)  Deiiartment  which  k&op« 
up  ro  tlie  minute  on  all  roail  pfobJenw. 
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nmtter  Vtill  Unre  the  prompt  fitUntion  of  esqwneiiced 
eiij^neera,  Tlik  tsenni^e  t»  free  for  the  askmi^«  If 
you  want  Utter  roads  aud  Imtier  taxts^  tlim  Depajt- 
rnf^nt  uiin  KreiilJy  tu»i.^t  you. 
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THE  SUBMISSION  OF  GERMANY 

PROTESTING  to  the  last  and  putting 
upon  its  own  action  the  worst  possible 
interpretation,  the  German  Government, 
supported  by  the  National  Assembly,  has 
unconditionally  surrendered. 

What  had  generally  been  expected  has 
happened.    The    alternative    to    uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  the   advance  of 
the  Allied  troops    into  German    terri- 
tory. In  some  respects  that  alternative 
might  have  been  preferable.   It  would 
have  convinced  the  Germans,  as  they 
have  apparently  not  been  convinced,  that 
their  dreams  of  conquest  are  over.  It 
might  also  have  helped  to  rid  the  rest  of 
the  Grerman  states  from  the  incubus  of 
Prussia.  But  it  was  an  alternative  which 
no  Grovemment  of  Germany  dominated 
bj  Prussia  could  be  expected  to  accept. 
On   the  other    hand,   the  Government 
which    has   been    negotiating  with  the 
Allies    at   Versailles,    securing    in    the 
process  some  important  concessions,  but 
undertaking  to  insist  on  concessions  which 
were  not  and  could  not  be  granted,  had 
80  thoroughly  committed  itself  to  a  policy 
of  a  peace  made  between  equals  that  it 
could  not  sign  a  peace  of  defeat.  So  the 
Government  was  conveniently  changed. 
Scheidemann  gave  way  as  Chimcellor,  and 
in  his  plaoe  was  put  Minister  of  Labor 
Bauer.    The  Cabinet  which  he  formed,  or 
which  was  formed  for  him,  is  not  com- 
posed by  any  means  of  obscure  men.  On 
it  are  the  Catholic  leader  and  once  Pan- 
Germanist  Erzberger,  the  well-known  im- 
placable Noske,  and  the  majority  Socialist 
leader  Dr.  Hermann  MiiUer. 

Even  this  Cabinet  attempted  to  make 
changes  in  the  terms  and  to  secure  further 
postponement.  They  argued  that  the 
German  people  were  defenseless,  and 
appealed  to  the  ^^  conscience  of  mankind ;" 
they  averred  that  they  could  not  acknowl- 
edge Germany's  guilt  or  surrender  the 
Kaiser  and  other  accused  persons,  and 
would  therefore  sign  the  terms  with  res- 
ervations ;  and  they  pleaded  for  further 
delay  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
Government.  The  patience,  however,  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Conference  was 
exhausted.  Nothing  but  a  prompt  decision 
to  sign  the  peace  terms  uncoi^ditionally  or 
reject  them  was  accepted.  The  Germans 
explained  that  they  made  this  protest 
because  they  wanted  it  fully  understood 
what  their  attitude  was,  so  that  if  later 
they  were  charged  with  not  keeping  their 
word  they  could  point  to  this  protest.  Of 
course  that  is  an  obvious  device.  Only 
the  credulous  expect  this  present  genera- 
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tion  of  Germans  to  keep  their  word  to 
their  own  hurt  except  under  compulsion, 
and  a  notification  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  keep  their  word  is  not  enlightening. 
What  the  Germans  were  told  was  in  sub- 
stance that  if  they  did  not  like  the  terms 
and  did  not  intend  to  observe  them  they 
could  reject  them.  They  then  decided  to 
sign  them. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  German  Cabi- 
net virtually  said  that  they  were  doing 
something  dishonorable.  These  are  their 
words: 

It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the 
Grerman  Republic,  in  consternation  at 
the  last  commanication  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments,  that  these 
Governments  have  decided  to  wrest  from 
Germany  by  force  acceptance  of  the 
peace  conditions,  even  those  which, 
without  presenting  any  material  signifi- 
cance, aim  at  divesting  the  German  peo- 
pie  of  their  honor. 

No  act  of  violence  can  touch  the  honor 
of  the  Grerman  people.  The  Grerman 
people,  after  frightfai  suffering  in  these 
last  years,  have  no  means  of  defending 
themselves  by  external  action. 

Yielding  to  superior  force,  and  without 
renouncing  in  the  meantime  its  own  view 
of  the  unheard-of  injustice  of  the  peace 
conditions,  the  Grovefnment  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  declares  that  it  is  ready 
to  accept  and  sign  the  peace  conditions 
imposed. 

The  implication  that^  this  is  a  peace  of 
violence  comes  with  bad  grace  from  the 
-Germans.  Whatever  violence  there  is  in 
this  peace  is  German  violence,  inefface- 
ably  recorded  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  The  Germans'  complaint  that 
they  yield  to  superior  force  is  the  same 
complaint  which  the  captured  criminal 
might  make  against  the  police. 

GERMAN*  HONOR 

What  do  the  Germans  mean  by 
honor?  They  say  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  sign  away  the  honor  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  then  they  proceed  to 
sign.  King  Albert  of  Belgium  was  asked 
to  sign  away  the  honor  of  the  Belgian 
people,  and  he  refused  to  sign.  If  the 
Germans  really  meant  what  they  said, 
they  would  much  prefer  to  hav^  German 
territory  overrun  by  the  troops  of  the 
Allies  than  sign  the  peace  terms.  They 
know  very  well  that  Germany  would  not 
have  any  such  experience  from  French, 
British,  and  American  troops  as  that  of 
Belgium  from  the  Soldiers  of  the  Kaiser. 
We  can  perhaps  judge  better  what  Ger- 
mans mean  by  honor  from  their  deeds 
than  from  their  words. 

On  Saturday,  June  21,  German  officers 


and  sailors,  intrusted  on  their  honor  with 
the  care  of  the  Genhan  war-ships  which 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  Allies  and 
were  interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  in  the  Ork- 
ney  Islands  off  Scotland,  opened  the 
seacocks  of  the  vessels  and  let  them  sink. 
One  battleship,  three  light  cruisers,  and 
four  destroyers  were  beached  by  British 
officers  and  sailors.  A  few  of  the  Germans 
were  killed.  Some  of  these  were  sailors 
who  were  shot  by  their  own  officers  when 
in  response  to  the  shouted  orders  of  Brit- 
ish officers  in  boats  alongside  these  sailors 
started  to  shut  the  seacocks.  Others  were 
officers  who  were  shot  by  the  British  for 
interfering  with  their  orders  to  save  the 
ships.  The  German  officers  and  sailors, 
including  the  Admiral,  von  Renter,  were 
arrested  and  made  prisoners. 

What  would  have  been  a  heroic  and 
sailor-like  act  if  it  had  been  done  during 
hostilities  as  an  escape  from  ignominious 
surrender  becomes  an  act  of  shame  and 
dishonor  After  surrender.  During  hostili- 
ties there  was  nothing  to  jstop  the  Ger- 
mans from  doing  this  except  the  British 
fleet,  and  even  that  could  not  have  pre- 
vented it.  But  now  there  was  something 
else  that  ought  to  have  stopped  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  \iras  their  pledged  word. 

The  loss  of  the  ships  themselves  can  be 
disregarded.  Some  of  them  can,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  raised,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  free  Scapa  Flow  from  the  ob- 
struction of  their  presence.  Otherwise  it 
really  does  not  matter  whether  they  are 
raised  or  not.  Naval  authorities  say  that, 
though  they  served  the  German  purpose 
of  a  fleet  that  could  keep  in  hiding,  with 
an  occasional  sally  at  high  speed  for  short 
distances,  the  Grerman  war-vessels  woidd 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  a  country  that 
uses  a  navy  as  Great  Britain  or  America 
or  France  does.  Indeed,  the  British  pro- 
posed sinking  the  vessels,  anyway.  The 
French  and  Italians  wanted  these  vessels 
divided  up  among  the  Allies.  The  ques- 
tion is  solved  now,  however,  and  solved, 
we  believe,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  many 
compensations. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no 
further  occasion  for  dispute  on  the  matter. 
In  the  second  place,  the  German  navy  is 
where  it  really  belongs.  In  the  third 
place,  the  act  of  the  Germans  in  sinking 
their  fleet,  dishonorable  though  it  was, 
reveals  that  there  is  in  the  Germans  the 
vestige  of  a  sense  of  shame  and  self- 
respect,  even  if  it  is  atrophied  and  per- 
verted. In  the  fourth  place,  this  act 
serves  as  a  fair  warning  of  what  we  must 
expect  from  the  Germans  hereafter.  The 
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signature  to  the  peace  terms  has  the  value 
only  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  behind  it. 
What  the  Germans  did  at  Soapa  Flow  is 
in  thorough  accord  with  what  they  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  five  years,  land  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  it  will 
be  in  accord  with  what  they  will  try  to 
do  hereafter.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
nations  that  joined  to  defeat  Germany  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Germans  do  not  make 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  a  scrap 
of  paper. 


THE  UPSET  IN  ITALY 

For  being  too  lenient  toward  Italy's 
erstwhfle  enemies.  Prime  Minister  Or- 
lando has  been  turned  out  of  office,  and 
in  his  place  appears  a  man  representing 
a  faction  inclined  to  be  more  lenient  still  I 
If  this  is  not  exactly  the  truth  about  the 
situation  in  Italy,  it  is  at  least  a  brief 
statement  of  as  dose  an  approximation 
of  the  truth  as  we  can  reach  at  this  time. 
Italy  has  certainly  not  been  altogether 
fairly  treated  by  nations  that  she  had  a 
right  to  rely  on.  Her  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  was  vitaL  By  the 
proclamation  of  her  neutrality  at  once  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  she  relieved  the 
Allies  of  all  fear  that  her  weight  would 
be  cast  on  the  side  of  her  partners  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  By  her  entrance  into  the 
*  war  she  did  something  more  than  cast  her 
weight  on  the  side  against  those  partners ; 
she  utilized  her  geographical  position  to 
make  a  thrust  toward  the  heart  of  Mittel 
Europa.  In  the  critical  period  when  her 
armies  were  poised  on  the  slope  toward 
Austria  she  received  assurance  of  supplies 
from  America  which  she  did  not  receive. 
When  the  end  came,  it  was  the  tremendous 
advance  of  the  Italians  under  Diaz  that 
sent  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  reeling. 
Then  came  the  Peace  Conference.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain Itafian  extremists,  the  natural  aspira- 
tion of  Italians  generally  for  what  seems 
to  them  to  be  ^e  fulfillment  of  Italy's 
dream  of  unity  has  not  been  sympatheti- 
cally received  by  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  at  the  Conference.  When 
Ihe  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
-nounced  his  decision  with  r^ard  to  Fiume 
and  Dalmatia,  he  stated  the  arguments 
for  the  Croats,  but  not  for  the  Italians. 
There  has  been  some  adverse  criticism  of 
Italian  propaganda ;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  propaganda  Italy's  case  would 
not  have  been  known  to  the  public  at  all. 
When,  therefore,  Orlando  refused  to 
abide  by  President  Wilson's  decision,  he 
was  acclaimed  at  home.  His  reception  in 
Italy  disposed  completely  of  the  charge 
that  Italy  at  the  Peace  Conference  was 
represented  by  men  who  spoke  not  for 
the  Italian  people,  but  for  Italian  special 
interests.  Returning  to  Paris  with  the 
assurance  of  popular  support,  Orlando 
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apparentiy  felt  secure  enough  to  be  will- 
ing to  mi^e  concessions  on  points  which 
he  did  not  regard  as  vitaL  Evidentiy  he 
was  not  secure  enough.  Praised  for  stand- 
ing firm,  he  is  now  blamed  for  yielding. 

The  irony  of  this  all  is  that  the  new 
Government  which  supplants  that  of  Or- 
lando is  regarded  as  a  Giolitti  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  Giolitti  himself  is 
not  Prime  Minister.  His  pro-Germanism 
in  the  early  months  of  the  war  is  not  yet 
forgotten ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  Gio- 
litti himself  is  the  god  in  tiiat  particular 
machine.  At  any  rate,  there  are  many 
Italians  who  believe  that  Francesco  Nitti, 
the  new  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, has  a  policy  that  is  favorable  to  the 
renunciation  of  claims  that  were  main- 
tained by  Orlando,  and  demonstrators  in 
Naples,  Turin,  and  Milan  are  reported  to 
have  cried :  "  Down  with  GioUtti  I  Down 
with  Nitti  I  We  do  not  want  traitors  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Government." 

Of  course  there  may  be  questions  of 
domestic  concern  that  determined  the 
character  of  the  present  Ministry.  The 
Giolitti  faction  is  apparentiy  ready  to 
cater  to  the  extreme  radicals  who  want 
for  Italy  what  the  Bolsheviki  have  given 
Moscow,  and  at  the  same  time  is  ready  to 
argue  that  Italy's  &ilure  at  the  Peace 
C<mf erence  should  induce  her  to  renew 
relations  with  Germany.  Political  ma- 
neuvering of  this  sort  may  have  a  tempo- 
rary effect ;  but  Italy  is  sound  At  heart. 
She  deserves  material  help ;  but  what  she 
needs  even  more  and  ought  to  have  is 
sympathetic  understanding  from  her 
friends. 


DRAWING  THE  LINES  CLOSER 

The  circle  of  armies  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  Russia 
occupied  by  the  Bokheviki  is  being  closed 
up.  The  recent  victories  of  General 
Denikine  and  his  Cossack  forces  are  not 
only  of  consequence  in  themselves,  but 
open  up  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  future  junction'  of  forces 
between  Denikine  and  Kolchak.  Late 
despatches  say  that  Denikine's  Cossacks 
are  driving  the  Bolshevist  army  almost 
in  panic  back  from  the  river  Don  region 
and  tiiat  they  are  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Volga  River.  It  is  said  also  that 
both  the  anti-Bolshevist  generals  have 
lately  received  guns  and  munitions  from 
British  soldiers,  and,  what  is  more  valu- 
able, a  number  of  British  tanks — the  like 
of  which  thcsoldiers  of  Trotsky  probably 
never  saw  before. 

Both  Kolchak  and  Denikine  have  been 
charged  with  being  reactionary,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this.  An  American  cor- 
respondent who  recentiy  talked  with 
Denikine  describes  him  as  a  patriot  and 
a  soldier,  moved  by  single-minded  devo- 
tion   to    Russia,  unversed    in    political 
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alCairs  but  progressive  in  ideas.  Ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  Kerensky  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  enemies  of  mob 
tyranny  in  Russia  have  hoped  to  see  a 
doud  of  military  forces  gathered  by  the 
union  of  such  leaders  as  Kolchak  and 
Denikine. 

Although  Kolchak  id  said  to  have  suf- 
fered some  reverses  lately,  Denikine's 
reported  capture  of  22,000  prisoners,  150 
guns,  350  maphine  guns,  and  several 
armored  trains  goes  far  to  counteract 
Kolchak's  losses.  There  is  apparentiy 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  All  Russian 
Government  at  Omsk  is  building  up  an 
army  which  with  proper  assistance  from 
the  Allies  will  xe-establish  order  in 
Russia. 

DAYLIGHT  UNSAVED 

Most  pressing  of  all  business  befcMe 
C<mgress  have  been  the  appropriation 
measures.  Unfortunately  Congress  has 
not  been  willing  to  confine  those  meas- 
ures to  the  business  of  appropriating 
money.  Each  house  has  adoj^^d  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  with  a 
rider  repealing  after  next  October  the 
Daylight  Saving  Law. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  merits  of 
daylight  saving,  this  method  of  legialatioQ 
is  thoroughly  bad.  While  S^iators  were 
adopting  this  rider  they  were  complaining 
because  the  Peace  Conference  had  put  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lieague  of  Nations  as  a 
rider  on  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  the  case  of 
the  Covenant  and  the  Treaty  there  is 
reasonable  argument  for  the  combination ; 
but  for  combining  agricultural  i^propri- 
atimis  with  daylight  saving  th^  is  no 
reasonable  argument  whatever. 

If  the  rep^  of  the  Daylight  Saving 
Law  stands,  millions  of  people  next  sum- 
mer will  miss  the  long  evening  which  this 
sunmier  they  are  enjoying  after  the  okee 
of  every  working  day. 

MR.  ROOTS  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

In  the  Senate  the  discussion  has  con- 
tinued over  the  Knox  Resoluticm.  The 
principal  contribution  to  that  discussion, 
however,  has  been  made,  not  by  a  Sena- 
tor, but  by  a  former  Senator,  EUha  Boot. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr,  Root  says 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  lieagne 
of  Nations  Covenant  and  the  peace  terma 
separated.  What  he  proposes,  however,  is 
nothing  so  drastic,  but  rather  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands,  with  oertun 
definite  and  in  some  respects  for-reaohiog 
reservations. 

He  declares  that  the  changes  wbioh 
were  made  in  the  Covenant  subaeqaent 
to  the  suggestions  made  by  several  Amer- 
icans familiar  with  puUio  affaixa  are* 
^very  inadequate  and   nnsatiirfaotory.'* 
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He  criticises  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
cause it  does  nothing  to  provide  for 
strengthening  the  system  of  arbitration 
or  for  developing  international  law.  He. 
objects  to  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
clause  authorizing  withdrawal  from  the 
League,  since  a  charge  that  we  had  not 
performed  some  international  obligation 
might  keep  us  in  the  League  against  our 
wiU.  The  clause  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
he  regards  as  "  erroneous  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  and  ambiguous  in 
meaning."  He  regards  other  American 
questions  as  being  insecurely  protected. 

He  suggests,  therefore,  reservations  as 
follows :  first,  the  exclusion  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  Article  X  of  the 
League  Covenant,  which  is  the  article 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  League  members ;  second,  a  state- 
ment that  it  is  understood  that  a.  two 
years'  notice  of  withdrawal  will  not  be 
made  ineffectual  by  any  charge  concerning 
the  non-fulfillment  of  international  obli- 
gations ;  third,  a  statement  that  nothing 
in  the  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  imply 
a  relinquishment  by  America  of  its  tra- 
ditional attitude  toward  purely  American 
questions  or  require  the  submission  of  its 
policy  concerning  what  it  regards  as 
purely  American  questions  to  the  decision 
or  recommendation  of  other  Powers. 

The  larger  part  of  his  letter  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  his  advocacy 
of  these  changes.  Among  these  reasons 
are  that  America  should  not  promise  to 
do  what  in  the  future  she  may  not  be 
willing  or  able  to  perform ;  tiiat  Article 
X  is  not  necessary  to  the  League  Cove- 
nant; that  ambiguity  should  be  cleared 
up  in  advance ;  that  America  should  make 
it  plain  that  she  has  no  desire  to  dictate 
to  European  states.  Mr.  Root  points  out 
the  merits  of  the  Covenant  as  he  under- 
stands them.  He  does  not  r^;ard  the 
Covenant  as  the  final  word  in  preserving 
peace,  and  he  hopes  for  changes  in  the 
future  which  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
of  international  law.  He  thinks  that 
changes  in  circumstances  will  permit 
material  improvement. 


A  VISIT  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL 

Something  more  than  a  formal  or 
ceremonious  welcome  has  been  extended 
to  Dr.  Pessoa,  the  President-elect  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic,  who  has  just  been 
visiting  the  United  States.  In  his  attitude 
and  feeling  toward  this  country  Dr.  Pessoa 
is  a  valuable  and  able  ally.  He  has 
always,  it  is  stated  by  those  who  know 
conditions  in  Latin  America,  opposed  the 
insidious  hostile  propaganda  against 
America.  This  injurious  hostility  has 
largely  had  its  origin  in  the  work  of  Ger- 
man  or  pro-German  agents.   In  his  reply 
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to  an  address  of  welcome  at  Washington 
Dr.  Pessoa  emphasized  the  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  becauGc  of  this  friendship 
that  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  European  war  had  a  decisive  in- 
fluence on  Brazil's  resolve  to  throw  her 
power  and  sympathy  into  the  same 
side  of  the  conflict.  He  found  that  the 
two  countries  had  as  a  fundamental  trait 
feelings  of  national  dignity  and  independ- 
ence which  would  more  and  more  bind 
them  together  in  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  ties. 

Epitacio  Pessoa  had  been  serving  in 
Paris  as  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference,  was 
chosen  President  while  he  was  performing 
this  important  duty,  and  is  now  on  his  way 
back  to  Brazil  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 
He  has  a  brilliant  record  in  public  life.  He 
became  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  having 
already  served  some  six  or  seven  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Congress. 
Probably  no  other  statesman  in  his  coun- 
try advanced  to  Cabinet  honors  at  so 
young  an  age.  His  services  as  a  jurist  and 
professor  of  law  were  notably  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  he  was  selected 
to  represent  Brazil  at  Paris  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Brazilian  Senate.  An 
American  whose  knowledge  of  South 
American  matters  is  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  upon  says:  "President-elect 
Pessoa  is  thorougUy  representative  of 
the  new  progressive  generation  that  is 
coming  forward  in  Brazil  and  Latin 
America,  and  believes  in  that  kind  of 
practical  Pan- Americanism  which  stands 
for  real  and  lasting  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  American 
republics." 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
the  sessions  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  closed  its  sessions  at 
Atlantic  City  last  week,  was  the  repeated 
evidence  that  the  Federation  had  deep 
interest  in  National  American  social 
questions.  It  did  not  by  any  means  con- 
fine itself  to  what  are  ordinarily  consid- 
ered as  problems  of  labor  and  capital 
In  other  words,  the  Federation  took  a 
sincere  interest  in  many  things  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
advance  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment. 
This  was  nowhere  more  notable  than 
in  the  educational  prc^ramme  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  It  not  only  urged  with 
all  its  power  freedom  for  teachers  in 
thinking  and  teaching,  but  it  advised  the 
local  bodies  of  the  Federation  to  work 
with  Boards  of  Education  ^^  to  secure  a 
more  democratic  administration  of  our 
schools  and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  oo- 
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operation."  The  Federation  placed  itself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
spend  whatever  money  is  necessary  to 
make  our  schools  stronger  and  better. 
Thus  it  recommended  a  revision  upward 
of  salaries,  liberally  encouraged  an  in- 
crease of  the  schod  revenues,  hearty 
support  to  vocational  guidance,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  privileges  and  obligations  of 
intelligent  citizenship,  the  better  teaching 
of  English,  and  especially  to  non-English- 
speaking  pupils,  physical  education, 
ample  playground  facilities,  the  reduction 
of  the  sizes  of  classes,  and  (perhaps  most 
notable  of  all)  the  establishing  of  public 
forums  in  the  schools  wherever  possible. 
The  Federation  declared  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  schools  is  prepara- 
tion for  active  citizenship,  and  therefore 
the  pupil  shoidd  be  *^  encouraged  to  dis- 
cuss under  intelligent  supervision  current 
events  and  the  problems  of  citizenship." 

In  other  ways  this  same  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican advance  was  shown,  and  with  it  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  law  is  su- 
preme. For  instance,  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  protesting  against  doubtful 
use  of  court  injunctions  in  labor  mat- 
ters, the  reason  given  was  not  that  they 
were  contrary  to  union  policy,  but  that 
they  were  unconstitutional  in  that  the 
courts  were  assuming  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive functions.  So  the  support  of  the 
telegraphers'  strike  by  the  Federaticm 
was  ba^ed  on  the  belief  that  the  principles 
which  the  unions  consider  fundamentally 
just  (such  as  collective  bargaining)  had 
found  no  recognition  from  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson.  * 

Among  the  other  conclusions  reached 
by  this  extremely  active  Convention  were : 
The  indorsement  of  a  forty-four-hour 
week  for  all  workers  (eight  hours  for  five 
days,  four  for  Saturday)  with  double  pay 
for  overtime ;  refusal  to  commit  the  Fed- 
eration to  the  idea  of  a  National  Labor 
party  ;  opposition  to  opening  the  gates  to 
immigration  at  this  time ;  indorsement 
of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  and 
approval  of  the  clauses  relating  to  labor 
in  the  Covenant  adopted  in  Paris.  Finallyi 
we  note  the  total  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  commit  the  Federation  to  anything  un- 
American  or  to  the  efforts  of  };hose  ene- 
mies of  the  true  interests  of  labor  who, 
as  one  speaker  said,  ^^were  sneaking 
around  poisoning  the  wells  of  interna- 
tionalism and  clutching  at  the  throat  of 
Uberty." 


COMMENCEMENTS 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

No  class  of  Americans  can  be  singled 
out  for  highest  honors  in  the  war ;  but 
men  of  special  education  have  correspond- 
ing responsibility.  In  that  fact  lies  the 
significance  of  the  service  which  was  com- 
memorated all  over  the  coujijxxat.  this 
Digitized  by 
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Commenoementtime.  In  odleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  technical  schools,  and  in  other 
institutions  of  learning  the  first  thought 
in  the  celebrations  at  die  close  of  the  aca- 
demic year  was  given  to  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  who  had  given  their  lives 
in  the  war.  Becausethey  had  richly  received 
they  had  been  expected  togiveof  themselves 
richly.  These  men  did  what  was  expected 
of  them.  Among  the  men  who  offered 
themselves  for  the  cause  in  which  their 
country  enlisted  but  offered  themselves  in 
advance  of  their  country,  some  of  whom 
died  without  knowing  that  America  was 
to  follow  them,  a  large  proportion  were 
college  men.  Faulty  as  American  educar 
tion  is,  the  war  record  of  the  students  and 
graduates  of  the  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges in  America  is  to  a  great  degree  a 
vindication  of  its  essential  soundness. 

Since  education  is  not  merely  for  knowl* 
edge  or  scholarship,  but  for  service,  Amer- 
ican colleges  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  record  in  the  war ;  but  they  have 
recognized  too  that  they  have  honors  to 
bestow  as  well  as  training  to  give,  and 
they  have  therefore  at  this  time  granted 
honorary  degrees  to  many  men  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  . 
fighting  forces  of  the  country.  Admiral 
Sims,  General  .Crowder,  General  March, 
General  Wood,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
officers  have  been  conspicuous  among  the 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  Harvard, 
besides  hcmoring  General  Crowder  and 
Admiral  Sims,  chose  eight  graduates  as 
representatives  of  the  thousands  of  Har- 
vard graduates  who  had  served  usefully 
and  gallantly  in  this  time  of  strain  and 
danger,  and  particularly  of  those  eight 
thousand  who  had  served  in  the  uni- 
formed forces  of  this  Nation  and  its  allies. 
Among  the  men  whom  Yale  honored  was 
the  French  painter  Lieutenant  Jean 
Julien  Demordant,  who  in  the  war  had 
sacrificed  his  eyesight. 

Among  the  marks  oi  honor  at  these 
Commencements  was  the  smallness  of 
some  graduating  classes..  At  Stevens. 
Institute,  for  instance,  four-fifths  of  the 
.  senior  class  had  left  for  war  service,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  for  this  year  is 
therefore  the  smallest  since  1883. 


THE  RENEWAL  OF 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

With  the  return  of  peace  there  has 
come  to  the  colleges  also  a  return  of  the 
normal  signs  of  undergraduate  energy 
that  for  two  years  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  serious  business  of  beating  Germany. 
Once  more  the  fantastic  garbs  were  seen 
among  the  college  buildings  on  the  day 
when  all  returning  alumni  become  under- 
graduates in  spirit  for  the  time  being. 

And  intercollegiate  athletics,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Commencement  season,  par- 
took of  something  of  their  old-time  ani- 


mation and  importance.  If  there  is  any 
proof  needed  that  the  war  is  at  an  end, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  real  thrill  that 
came  when  there  were  three  men  on  bases 
and  two  men  were  out,  or  when  the  bow 
of  one  boat  was  creeping  past  the  rudder- 
post  of  the  other  in  the  last  half-mile. 

In  the  East,  Yale  has  started  the  new 
athletic  era  with  a  vim.  She  has  beaten 
her  two  rivals.  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
on  the  diamond  and  on  the  water,  and 
has  won  all  her  matches  in  tennis,  which 
is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  major  sports ; 
and  though  she  was  submerged  in  the 
intercollegiate  track  and  field  meet  (which 
was  won  by  Cornell),  she  downed  both 
Princeton  and  Harvard. 


COUNSEL  TO  COLLEGE  MEN 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  col- 
leges tended  to  monastic  seclusion,  it  has 
certainly  come  to  an  end  in  these  days. 
Not  only  have  colleges  been  serving  as 
barracks  and  camps,  but  now  as  hostili- 
ties have  ended  they  are  serving  as  forums 
for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  that 
the  war  has  brought,  in  its  train.  It  is 
natural  and  right  that  the  word  which 
goes  from  institutions  of  learning  should 
be  a  reminder  tiiat  progress  can  be  safely 
made  when  we  know  and  understand  the 
lessons  from  the  past,  but  that  it  is  folly 
to  try  experiments  which  the  cumulative 
experiences  of  mankind  have  proved 
futile.  It  is  the  business  of  universities 
and  colleges  to  bring  the  knowledjge  of 
the  past  into  the  service  of  the  present. 

Among  the  Commencement  addresses 
that  are  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this  time 
is  that  which  was  given  to  the  Class  of 
1919  by  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Kich- 
mond.  President  of  Union  College.  As 
our  readers  will  remember.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  among  those  who  early  saw  the 
significance  of  the  war.  His  verse  setting 
forth  the  practical  wisdom  of  Brother 
Jonathan  on  the  war,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook  in  1916,  has  been 
likened  to  Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers." 
To  the  graduating  class  he  gave  warning 
against,  on  the  one  hand,  too  much  ideal- 
ism, and  against,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
little.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
though  this  was  a  new  era,  it  was  an  old 
world,  that  though  there  were  new  na- 
tions and  new  boundaries  there  were  still 
ancient  feuds.  ^^  We  shall  have  need  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  the  strong  nations 
will  still  control  the  weak  as  they  are 
doing  now  in  the  very  organization  of  the 
new  League,"  he  said.  "  There  is  nothing 
sinister  in  this;  it  only  means  that  in 
seeking  to  obtain  the  tUngs  that  should 
be  we  must  take  account  of  the  things 
that  are."  That  on  the  one  hand  ;  but  on 
the  other  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  we 
must  hold  to  idealism ;  that  we  see  that 


the  strong  arm  shall  be  used  only  to 
smite  the  oppressor  and  protect  the  de- 
fenseless ;  that  secinrity  and  co-operation, 
which'  we  are  looking  for  in  the  new 
order,  cannot  be  secured  by  any  material 
processes ;  that  Germany's  experience 
proved  once  for  all  that  die  foundadons 
of  national  greatness  cannot  be  laid  in  cold- 
blooded self-interest.  In  applying  these 
lessons,  particularly  to  Bolshevism,  Dr. 
Richmond  made  use  of  these  aphorisma : 

Thrift  is  not  onthrift  Industay^  and 
idleness  are  not  the  same.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  brains.  Ability  to  govern 
is  no  man's  birthright.  A  thousand  fools 
do  not  make  one  wise  man  nor  a  thou- 
sand knaves  a  man  of  honor. 

Vapors  thrown  off  by  an  overfed  ^tu- 
i1^  ox  nund  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
visions.  We  most  beware  equally  of  the 
idealism  that  spams  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience and  the  materialism  that  ignores 
the  hf  e  of  the  sooL 

And,  in  conclusion,  he  applied  these  les- 
sons to  our  relations  with  other  oonntries 
in  the  following  words : 

What  is  the  America  of  our  dreams? 
Is  it  a  red  Republic  that  has  thrown 
away  all  the  rich  gains  of  the  past,.where 
democracy  has  become  a  proletarian 
rabble,  where  liberty  has  become  a  mad- 
ness and  brotherhood  a  bloody  compact 
of  assassins?  Such -dreams  are  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  call  themselves  ideal- 
ists. Or  shall  it  be  an  America  that  has 
set  its  heart  on  riches;  a  Nation  that 
sees  in  the  exhaustion  of  our  friends  as 
well  as  of  our  enemies  only  a  chance  to 
seize  the  eolden  prize  ot  commercia] 
supremacy? 

We  oomd  not  think  so  meanly  of  cmr- 
selves.  We  know  that  if  they  are  left 
poor  and  weak  while-  we  are  rich  and 
strong  it  is  because  they  have  stood 
among  the  reapers  in  the  harvest  fiekl  of 
death  throneh  all  the  long  hours  of  the 
dayand  we  but  an  hour.   . 

The  America  we  are  proud  of  ia  an 
America  that  sees  in  this  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  sacred  debt ;  a  Nation 
that  rejoices  in  its  strength  because  by 
that  strength  we  can  impart  vitaJity  ana 
restore  hope  to  four  hundred  millions  of 
people  brought  low  by  the  sacrificee  they 
nave  made  for  us  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. 


THE  PRESIDENT  BECOMES  A 
COLLEGE  BOY  46AIN 

One  of  the  interesting  featorea  of 
the  Conunencement  season  at  Prinoetoo 
was  the  fortieth  reunion  of  the  dass  of 
1879,  of  which  President  Wilson  was  a 
member.  To  one  of  the  class  committee 
who  had  the  celebration  in  charge,  Rob- 
ert Bridges,  editor  of  ^^  Scribner*8  Maga- 
zine," the  President  sent  a  message  bj 
cable  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  we  are  permitted  to  give  to  our 
readers: 

Paris,  May  29, 1010. 
Robert  BridgeSf 

Care  of  Charles  Scribner's  SonSp 

New  York  City: 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  get  to  Prinoelfyi 
by  the  fourteenth  and  that  I  shall 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  li^ 
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what  would  be  the  ^^reatest  possible  re- 
freshment to  me  m  meeting  the  boys 
then,  and  so  I  beg  you  will  give  them 
the  most  affectionate  messages  from  me 
and  tell  them  how  cheerin^^  it  is  to  me  . 
always  to  thidk  ot  their  fnendship  and 
of  the  old  days  we  spent  toeether.  it  has 
been  hard  work  over  here,  but  has  been 
lightened  all  the  way  through  by  the 
thought  of  the  glorious  country  1  was 
working  for,  which  I  love  more  and 
more  every  day.    Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  burdens  which  the  President  has 
been  carrying,  both  of  responsibility  and 
of  criticism,  have  been  very  great,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  can  turn  for 
relief  to  the  friendships  of  his  college 
days.  These  friendships  are  among  t^e 
most  natural  and  intimate  that  a  man 
can  ever  form. 


PALESTINE  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
SPIRITUAL   HOMELAND 

In  his  recent  volume  called  *^  A  Pil- 
grim in  Palestine "  (the  result  of  his 
travels  through  the  country  as  the  head 
of  the  Red  Croc  3  Commission),  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  expressed,  together  with  warm 
sympathy  toward  Jewish  aspirations  as  to 
Palestine,  the  feeling  that  the  interest  of 
Christianity  and  ot  Mohammedanism  also 
should  not  be  disregarded  in  the  future  of 
Palestine.  Thus  he  says,  after  speaking  of 
the  general  theory  of  self-determination : 

It  is  an  essential  complement  of  this 
that  somewhere  there  shall  be  symbol- 
ized the  supreme  international  plane- 
tary whole  of  which  these  are  but  con- 
fessed national  fractions.  And  where  in 
all  the  world  can  a  place  be  found  more 
fit  for  tlus  visualization  than  this  spot, 
where  this  civilization  has  had  its  great- 
est prophets  and  noblest  teachers  ? 

Thus  he  feels  that  ^^  the  old  homestead 
of  civilization,  the  abandoned  farm  of  a 
widespread  f lunily  of  nations,  should,  in 
a  way,  be  morally  and  spiritually  interna- 
tionalized." He  feels  that  the  Jew,  because 
of  the  universality  of  his  experience,  is 
^*'  fitted  above  others  to  help  the  nations 
reach  that  internationalism  of  practice 
as  well  as  df  spirit  through  intemation- 
ality."  This  is  to  be  attained,  he  believes, 
not  by  segregating  themselves  as  ^^a 
peculiar  people,"  but  by  accepting  a 
mission  ^^  to  internationalize,  not  to  in- 
tensify and  extend  nationalism." 

This  view  has  been  accepted  in  terms 
of  praise  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the  Rev. 
David  Phiiipson,  in  the  Chicago  "  Israel- 
ite," and  the  fact  that  a  rabbi  writes  in 
hearty  favor  of  the  idea  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  as  r^ards  conserving  the 
world-interest  in  Palestine,  it  is  sound 
philosophically  and  in  the  human  spirit. 
Mr.  Phiiipson  says : 

To  make  of  Palestine  by  fiat  either  a 
Jewish  state,  a  Christian  state,  or  a 
Mohammedan  state  would  be  intolerable 
in  the  first-named  instance  to  Christians 
and  Mohammedans,  in   the  second  to 
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Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  in  the 
third  to  Christians  and  Jews.  The  only 
tolerable  solution  is  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Finley  and  by  others  before  him, 
viz.,  the  internationalization  of  this  most 
international  of  all  of  earth's  localities. 

He  further  urges  that  it  would  be  well 
if  Palestine  could  be  permanently  inter- 
nationalized, or  ^^  mutuialized,"  to  use  the 
expression  which  Dr.  Finley  prefew, 
under  the  over8ig;ht  of  the  Lei^e  of 
Nations. 

The  idea  of  Palestine  as  a  Holy  Land 
for  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  may  well  take  hold  of 
the  religious  and  historical  sense  of 
Christian  churches.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  all  discussions  of  Zipnism  and 
the  future  of  Palestine. 


HEALING   THE  SCARS  OF  WAR 

^^Once  more  to  be  useful;  to  see 
pity  in  the  eyes  of  my  friends  replaced 
widi  commendation  ;  to  work,  produce, 
provide,  and  to  feel  that  I  have  a  place 
in  the  world;  seeking  no  favors  and 
given  none ;  a  man  among  men  in  spite 
of  this  physical  handicap" — this  is  the 
^*'  Creed  of  the  Disabled  "  as  given  on 
the  cover  of  "Carry  On,"  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  reconstruo-* 
tion  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

There  are  two  phases  of  this  recon- 
struction work — the  physical  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  men  and  vocational  re- 
training. Upon  the  entrance  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  war  the  Division  of  Physical 
Beconstruction  was  created,  the  obje^ct  of 
which  was  to  return  the  disabled  men  to 
combat  service  or  to  civilian  life  as 
rapidly  and  as  nearly  physically  fit  as 
possible,  and,  where  necessary,  to  start 
re^ucation.  After  investigation  this 
work  of  re-education  was  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  com- 
mendation of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  in  rehabilitation  work. 

Up  to  date  fifty-two  hospitals  have 
been  designated  for  the  work  of  physical 
reconstruction,  and  the  treatment  given 
includes  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
therapeutic.  In  all  these  plans  for  the 
reclamation  of  disabled  men  the  idea  has 
been  not  only  to  cure  the  men,  but  to 
help  them  to  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  reenter 
civilian  life.  Close  co-operation  is  there- 
fore maintained  between  the  Division  of 
Physical  Reconstruction,  with  its  work 
in  the  hospitals,  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  into  whose 
hands  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation by  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  after  their  discharge,  go  for 
further  education. 

Every  effort  is  made  in  planning  for 
this  retraining  to  make  use  of  the  former 
trade  or  occupational  knowledge  of  tlie 
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disabled  man.  Wliile  he  is  under  training 
his  expenses  are  paid.  After  the  completion 
of  his  training,  employment  is  found  for  him 
by  the  Placement  Division  of  the  Federal 
Board,  and  his  work  is  sux>ervi8ed  for  a 
time  in  order  to  see  that  he  is  able  to 
make  good  under  commercial  conditions. 
During  this  period  of  (irobation  his  sup- 
port is  continued. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  which 
the  various  Governments  attach  to  this 
dass  of  work  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  an  international  conference  was  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  City.  France 
sent  as  a  delegate  Dr.  Maurice  Bonr- 
rillon.  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  War  Cripples  at  St.  Maurice  and 
President  of  the  Permanent  Inter- Allied 
Committee  on  War  Cripples.  He  has 
been  called  the  grandfather  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  rehabilitation  ^f  maimed 
soldiers,  this  work  having  been  in  opera- 
tion in  France  for  over  four  years.  He 
states  that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  vocational  schools  which  have  been 
established  there  have  not  been  sufficient 
for  all  those  who  have  been  desirous  of 
learning  a  trade,  and  that  these  schools 
have  had  to  be  enlarged  and  new  ones 
opened. 

Incident  after  incident  might  be  related 
to  show  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
healing  these  scars  of  war,  and  what  it 
means  to  the  soldier  and  to  his  faoiily  to 
know  that  the  service  and  advice  of  a 
vast  staff  of  experts — medical,  psycholog- 
ical, sociological,  and  economic — are  at 
his  command. 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  devoted  entirely 
to  head  cases  a  pathetic  instance  is  cited 
of  a  boy  who  was  horribly  burned  by 
liquid  fire.  His  lower  jaw  was  almost  com- 
pletely bumod  away,  he  had  lost  his  nose, 
and  there  were  other  serious  wounds  about 
the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  He 
had  been  operated  on  seven  times.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  third  operation  he  had 
been  unable  to  speak,  but  his  brain  was 
only  too  active  when  he  thought  of  what 
life  held  for  him.  While  undergoing  the 
third  operation,  and  while  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  he  spoke  for 
the  first  time.  And  he  voiced  the  thoughts 
that  had  been  surging  through  his  brain 
all  those  terrible  weeks  when  he  said: 
^^  This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  this 
way,  please.  Take  a  look  at  the  human 
freak."  And  so  it  is  with  many  ol  these 
young  men.  They  do  not  wish  to  inflict 
the  suffering  which  the  sight  of  them 
would  bring  to  their  parents.  Thus  the 
Government  is  exerting  every  effort  to 
mitigate  such  unfortunate  conditions. 
The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  armless,  the  leg- 
less, all  are  being  helped  in  different  ways, 
special  attention  being  given  to  each  kind 
of  disability. 

As  Dr.  Bourrillon  has  w^  mid:  ^^I 
firmly  believe  tiiat  ju^  as  our  Frendi 


have  done,  you  will  understand 
your  duty  both  to  America  and 

*e8  to  put  into  the  reconstruo- 
ar  lives  the  same  ardor  and 

a.  a  you  gave  evidence  of  when 

to  the  aid  of  France." 


LB     WE    PAY     CO. 

LOMBIA  TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS  ? 

IT  IB  stated  that  the  treaty  with  Co- 
lombia will,  in  a  new  form,  be  brought 
before  the  Senate ;  that  it  is  to  be  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and  that  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  approved.  The  reason  for  this 
expectation  is  found  in  the  &ct  that, 
aldiough  the  treaty  provides  for  paying 
125,000,000  to  Colombia,  it  does  not  m- 
dnde  an  apology  for  anything  done  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
establishing  of  the  BepubUo  of  Panama 
and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  What,  if 
anything,  do  ^e  owe  Colombia?  If  we 
committed  a  wrong  against  that  country, 
we  owe  her  an  apology  as  well  as  money ; 
if  we  did  not,  it  would  appear  that  we 
recognise  by  Uie  treaty  that  some  injury 
was  done  to  Colombia  for  which  we 
now  wish  to  make  ourselves  responsible 
although  we  committed  no  wrong.  If  we 
rightly  owe  anything  to  Colombia,  it 
should  be  made  as  dear  as  day  what 
we  owe,  and  why.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Colombia  attempted-  to  take  advantage 
of  the  United  States  by  extortionslte  de- 
mands after  we  were  so  &r  committed  to 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  our 
porchase  of  the  French  rights  that  (as 
Colombia  supposed)  we  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit  to  bdng  held  up. 

We  earnestly  advise  t^e  Senate,  and 
any  one  who  feels  inclined  to  make  this 
present  of  cold  cash  without  compensa- 
tion to  Colombia  after  sixteen  years  of 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so,  to  read  the  two  Messages  sent 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  in 
1903  and  1904.  In  these  the  story  of  the 
whole  matter  is  told  fuUy  and  finally.  It 
is  often  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared 
pablidy  as  to  Panama,  ^^  I  took  it."  Over 
and  over  again,  however,  he  declared  that 
he  resented  the  assertion  that  he  had 
usurped  authority  or  acted  in  an  unoonsti- 
tational  manner.  What  his  attitude  was  in 
this  and  other  similar  questions  was  well 
expressed  in  a  passage  which  we  quote 
from  an  artide  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  The 
Outlook  of  October  7,  1911,  on  "How 
the  United  States  Acquired  the  Right  to 
Dig  the  Panama  Canal :" 

The  simple  fact  was,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  that  when  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  imperatiyely  demanded 
that  a  certain  act  should  be  done,  and  I 
had  the  power  to  do  it,  I  did  it  onless  it 
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was  specificallv  prohibited  by  law,  in- 
stead of  timidly  refusing  to  do  it  unless 
I  could  find  some  provision  of  law  which 
rendered  it  imperative  that  I  should  do 
it  In  other  words^  I  g^ve  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  to  any  g^up  of  bandits, 
f 0]:eiffn  or  domestic,  whose  interests  hMH 
penea  to  be  adverse  to  those  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  of  the  salient  &ctB  which  should 
not  be  forgotten  may  be  here  briefly  sum- 
marized: Colombia  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  selling  us 
the  rights  desired  for  the  Panama  Canal ; 
technically  the  treaty  had  to  be  ratified 
by. the  Colombian  Congress  as  well  as  by 
our  Senate  ;  practically  the  Congress  was 
a  mere  tool  of  Maroquin,  the  Colombian 
Vice-President,  who  had  seized  the  power, 
imprisoned  the  President,  and  dispersed 
Congress.  He  summoned  a  session  of 
Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  it  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  the 
Colombian  Government  had  negotiated. 
No  Congress  had  sat  in  Colombia  for  five 
years  before  Maroquin  called  this  Con- 
gress for  the  express  purpose  of  rejecting 
the  Canal  Treaty.  It  meekly  did  so,  and 
then  adjourned  without  passing  any  legis- 
lation whatever.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out,  Maroquin,  who  had  come  to  power 
by  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  President, 
had  the  fate  of  the  treaty  entirely  in  his 
own  hands.  He  had  the  absolute  power 
of  an  unconstitutional  dictator  to  keep  his 
promisie  or  break  it.  He  determined  to 
break  it.  Thus,  he  hoped,  the  United 
States  would  be  caught  in  a  trap  and 
driven  to  accept  a  blackmailing  demand. 

But  Panama  had  a  great  stake  in  the 
matter.  To  build  the  Canal  was  to  benefit 
Panama  inmiensely.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
talk  of  revolution  in'  Panama  surged  up 
instandy.  Panama  had  seen  fifty-three 
revolutions  and  outbreaks  in  fifty-seven 
years;  twice  she  had  tried  to  secede; 
seversJ  times  marines  had  been  landed 
from  United  States  war-vessels  to  protect 
persons  and  property.  The  Panaman  dele- 
gates in  the  Colombian  Congress  gave 
warning  that  Panama  would  not  submit 
to  this  attack  on  its  vital  interests. 

By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  the 
United  States  had  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  keep  peace  <m  the  Isthmus, 
and  especially  to  see  that  transit  by  rail- 
way was  kept  open  and  free.  It  had  ex- 
ercised this  right  and  duty  several  times 
at  the  request  of  Colombia  and  to  its  in- 
terest. The  moment  the  Panama  Republic 
was  formed  we  intervened  in  the  same 
way.  If  we  had  not  taken  prompt  action, 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  pointed  out,  the 
Panama  Canal  would  not  have  been  built. 
It  would  have  been  **"  leaning  backwards  " 
if  on  a  demand  to  enrich  Colombia  we  had 
^ored  the*plain  interests  of  Panama,  the 
Canal,  and  the  United  States.  If  the 
Panama  Revolution  had  not  sprung  up, 
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President  Roosevelt  was  prepared  to  send 
aMessage  to  Congress  recommending  that 
we  should  proceed  with  the  work  of  the 
C^mal  in  spite  of  Colombia's  opposition. 

It  h4s  been  said,  in  effect,  thiat  we  were 
in  collusion  with  the  revolutionists  in 
Panama.  Tlie  proof  given  is  the  fact  that 
we  acted  quickly.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
one  knew  that  such  a  revolution  was  im- 
pending. A  month  before  it  broke  out 
Army  officers  who  had  been  on  the 
Isthmus  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  it  was 
certain  to  take  place  if  Colombia  did  not 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  that  the  people  of 
Panama  were  in  favor  of  it.  President 
Roosevelt  acted  promptiy  and  legally.  He 
said  in  1911 : 

To  have  adopted  any  other  course 
would  have  been  an  act  not  merely  of 
unspeakable  folly  but  of  unspeakable 
baseness ;  it  wouid  have  been  even  more 
ridiculous  than  infamous.  We  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Without  firing 
a  shot  we  prevented  a  civil  war.  We 
promptly  negotiated  a  treaty  under  which 
the  Canal  is  now  being  dug.  In  conse- 
quence, Panama  •  has  for  eiffht  years 
enjoyed  a  decree  of  peace  ana  prosper- 
ity which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed 
during  its  four  centuries  of  troubled 
existence. 

We  notice  that  while  all  comments  on 
the  new  treaty  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  admission  of  wrong-doing, 
most  of  them  indicate  a  feeling  that  there 
w|»  wrong-doing.  For  instance,  the  New 
York  ^ Times"  entities  its  leading  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  **  Reparation  to 
Colombia."  If  there  has  been  no  wrong- 
doing, why  talk  about  reparation?  And 
if  Colombia  threw  away  her  golden  op> 
portunity  through  greed  to  get  more  than 
was  offered,  and  thereby  really  did  injure 
herself  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000,  why, 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  common  sense, 
should  this  country  be  called  to  make  her 
a  present  of  that  amount  ? 


BACKGROUND    PAST 
AND   PRESENT 

MANY  of  us  to-day  have  our  littie 
cures  for  the  contemporary.  When 
familiar  creeds  go  crashing,  and  the  daily 
foundations  of  our  feet  quake  and  rumble, 
we  have  our  avenues  of  escape.  Birds 
and  books  and  babies  are  not  yet  infected 
with  Bolshevism.  Despite  tiie  porten- 
tous problems  that  oppress  us,  spring 
still  pipes  gayly  through  the  greenwood 
and  youngsters  make  merry  with  the 
violets.  But  wliile  nature  is  still  reassur- 
ing, that  other  familiar  refuge,  a  book, 
has  become  an  insecure  retreat.  A  novel 
used  to  be  a  method  of  splendid  forget- 
ting, but  to-day  we  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  most  of  the  people  in  contem- 
porary fiction  are  unreal.  They  do  not 
move  widi  human  abandon;  they  are 
puppets  by  which  we  refuse  to  be  duped. 
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much  as  we  yearn  for  the  release  of 
romance. 

Probably  the  novelist  is  as  conscious 
of  his  inadequate  portraiture  as  we  are. 
It  is  not  his  fault  if  both  bis. own  hand 
and  the  characters  he  depicts  lack  the 
large,  free  gesture  of  older  days.  The 
real  trouble  is  that  to-day  both  artist  and 
picture  have  no  stable  background.  We 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  distinguish  the 
movement  of  a  train  except  by  refer- 
ence to  stationary  objects.  Fielding  and 
Thackeray  drew  men  in  action  against 
the  static  landscape  of  an  accepted  social 
order.  The  present  prevalence  of  earth- 
quake both  weakens  the  artist's  hand  and 
in  any  faithful  picture  of  the  times  con- 
founds the  movements  of  the  actor  with 
the  movements  of  the  scenery,  so  that  we 
cannot  focus  attention  on  him,  being  pre- 
occupied with  observing  the  roof  about 
to  collapse  upon  his  head.  Both  in  &ct 
and  in  fiction  backg^und  has  become 
intrusive,  so  that  by  its  engrossing  interest 
it  relegates  the  people  in  the  drama  to 
mere  automata.  No  wonder  that  the  old 
gusto  of  loving  or  hating  an  imag^ary 
person  has  become  impossible  for  either 
author  or  reader. 

In  earlier  novels  fiction-shapes  stood 
out  boldly  against  the  surrounding  sta- 
bility ;  their  actions  and  reactions  showed 
forth  vigorous  and  impressive.  The  back- 
ground of  any  story  may  be  resolved  into 
several  elements,  each  forming  part*of 
the  foundation  upon  which  fiction  folk 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Of 
these  foundation  elements,  actual  place, 
with  all  its  power  to  shape  personality 
and  to  suggest  atmosphere,  is  prominent. 
No  less  important  is  the  period  depicted, 
comprising  the  social  conditions  govern- 
ing the  career  of  any  individual ;  the 
common  workaday  creed  and  convention 
of  his  time  and  his  town  must  show  forth 
as  affecting  a  hero's  behavior.  These 
elements  of  background  can  be  instantly 
recognized  if  one  remembers  the  pains- 
taking attention  to  each  shown  in  Ben- 
nett's "  Old  Wives'  Tale."  Another  part 
of  background  is  less  visible,  namely, 
the  writer's  own  philosophy  of  life,  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  supplies  the 
structure  of  selection  beneath  the.extemal 
setting.  Yet  how  is  a  story-teller  to-day 
to  find  a  stage-scene  secure  enough  for 
contrast  with  a  character's  emotions  and 
actions  ?  Revolt  has  always  been  a  fertile 
theme  for  fiction,  but  in  a  revolutionary 
period  you  cannot  discover  any  condition 
solid  enough  for  any  one  to  rebel  against. 
You  could  not  to-day  emphasize  a  man's 
atheism,  as  once  in  Edna  Lyall's  ^^  Dono- 
van ;"  too  few  men  are  sure  of  God.  You 
could  not  emphasize  a  woman's  divorce ; 
too  many  women  are  divorced.  You  can- 
not depict  revolt  against  any  convention 
unless  it  is  securely  established. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  have  con- 
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fident  and  convincing  portrayal  of  char- 
acter when  all  the  background  of  faiths 
and  customs  is  being  tossed  and  tested 
both  for  people  in  novels  and  for  people 
out  of  them.  Yet  we  who  would  find 
some  poise  in  a  reeling  universe  still 
hunger  for  the  peace  that  is  due  us.from 
books.  A  sharp  line  of  cleavage  may  be 
observed  to-day  between  readers  who  are 
so  intrigued  by  the  enigmas  of  the  present 
that  they  cannot  read  any  books  of  the 
past,  and  readers  who  are  so  oppressed 
by  these  same  enigmas  of  the  present 
that  they  cannot  read  any  but  books  of 
the  past.  Susceptibility  to  background  is 
the  essence  of  both  attitudes ;  the  first 
that  of  people  repelled  by  the  smug 
security  of  former  fiction,  and  the  second 
that  of  people  helpless  with  hysteria  be- 
fore our  own  volcanic  present.  For  both 
classes  no  saner  means  of  orientation  is 
to  be  found  than  the  attentive  study  of 
the  background  of  earlier  novels.  With 
a  sure  instinct  for  equipoise,  many  a 
doughboy  in  his  dugout  demanded  a  deep 
draught  of  Dickens  ;  we  who  are  called 
on  to  hold  the  bewildering  Front  Line 
of  Reconstruction  should  have  the  same 
brave  detachment  and  sane  appreciation. 
Both  the  readers  and  the  writers  of 
novels  will  return  to  a  contemplation  of 
real  life  with  surer  self-security  after 
they  have  walked  for  a  while  along  the 
unhurried  farm-lands  of  George  Eliot, 
or  in  the  little  villages  of  Jane  Austen 
impregnable  in  provincialism. 

In  view  of  their  conscientious  attention 
to  social  and  economic  questions,  it  is 
perhaps  unkind  to  say  to  many  present- 
day  novelists  that  a  novel  should  deal 
prim^irily  with  persons,  not  with  prob- 
lems. If  you  are  to  portray  characters 
that  shall  seem  alive,  you  must  subdue 
backg^und  to  its  proper  subordinate 
function,  you  must  impress  enough  firm- 
ness upon  your  landscape  to  contrast 
clearly  with  the  action  of  your  people. 
To  attain  this  trick  of  seeming  security 
when  the  actual  contemporary  scene  is 
heaving,  is  a  hard  task  for  any  story- 
teller. One  way  of  success  is  by  empha- 
sizing those  elements  of  background  that 
/ire  less  subject  to  disturbance  than  the 
others.  Specific  place  can  be  made  so 
prominent  that  the  actuality  of  mountain 
and  moor  may  offset  the  flux  of  creeds 
and  conventions  unescapable  in  a  tran- 
sitional era.  This  is  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  Thomas  Hardy.  His  characters 
move  across  the  pages  with  compelling 
vitality,  not  because  either  he  or  they 
possess  the  old  security  of  faiths  and 
codes  unquestioned  by  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  but  because  their  actions  are 
silhouetted  against  the  brooding  immo- 
bility of  Exmoor. 

Another  element  of  background  that 
may  be  intensified  to  give  the  requisite  of 
realism  is  harder  to  attain.  The  personal 
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philosophy  of  the  writer  may  supply  se- 
curity to  the  stage  structure  of  his  drama. 
This  framework  may  be  invisible  to  the 
reader's  eye.  Even  the  artist  himself  may 
not  be  fully  conscious  that  he  is  employ. 
ing  it,  and  yet  it  will  prove  to  be  his  own 
conception  of  the  eternal  scheme  of  things 
that  establishes  the  perspective  of  his 
picture  and  gives  it  coherence.  Just  in  so 
far  as  a  novelist's  own  faith  is  sanguine 
and  constructive  rather  than  inchoate, 
will  the  background  of  his  book  appear 
to  have  solidity. 

The  requisite  of  a  serene  philosophy  is 
to-day  equally  difficult  for  novelist  and 
reader.  Yet  both  might  gain  peace  and 
poise  by  a  glance  at  the  backgrounds 
of  past  fiction  and  of  present  fact.  The 
earth  under  our  feet  is  perhaps  far  firmer 
than  we  perceive.  There  have  been  vol- 
canoes before,  but  when  the  lava  cooled, 
braver  cities  were  built  on  buried  <mes. 
Creeds  and  customs  slough  their  old  ex- 
ternalities only  to  attain  more  vigorous 
new  growth.  At  many  a  time  before  in 
history  must  the  background  of  life  have 
seemed  to  contemporary  actors  menacing 
to  all  tradition  and  to  all  confident 
behavior.  Yet  never  yet  has  the  sky  that 
roofs  all  our  faiths  fallen  on  us,  nor  the 
earth  that  gives  seed-space  to  our  hopes 
been  consumed.  All  the  structures  of 
custom  built  by  progress  have  bera  pre- 
served just  so  long  as  people  have  kept 
them  sanitary.  When  the  house  of  habit 
appears  to  be  toppling,  it  does  not  call 
for  panic,  but  for  sturdi^  beams.  One 
conceives  one's  background  as  ready  made 
for  one's  entrance  upon  the  stage ;  if  the 
scenery  quakes  and  threatens  or  even 
bruises  by  unexpected  impacts,  one  thinks 
this  not  one's  &iult  but  one's  fate.  Yet 
perhaps  there  never  was  any  period,  how- 
ever chaotic,  when  a  man's  background 
was  not  chiefly  of  his  own  making. 


POPULAR    FALLACIES 

IV— THAT  LABOR  IS  A  COMMODITY 

TO  BE  BOUGHT  IN   THE 

CHEAPEST  MARKET 

A  HOUSEWIFE  goes  marketing 
after  breakfast.  She  wishes  to  get 
some  fruit  for  the  family  dinner.  She  b 
spending  the  family  money,  and  she 
wishes  to  get  the  most  and  die  best  she 
can  for  that  money.  There  are  three 
fruiterers  in  the  village.  She  may  go  to 
one  because  he  is  an  Italian,  to  another 
because  he  is  a  natiye  American,  to  a 
third  because  he  belongs  to  her  church. 
But  if  she  is  a  wise  and  a  consci^itiaas 
housewife  the  two  considerations  wbidi 
will  determine  her  choice  are  quality  and 
price.  She  buys  where  she  can  get  the 
best  fruit  for  her  household  at  the  lowest 
price.  ^^  J 

And  the  fruiterer  will  sell  where  he  csn 
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get  the  best  price  for  the  fruit  he  has  for 
sale.  His  customer  may  be  a  poor  woman 
and  he  may  be  generous,  or  she  may  be  a 
new  customer  and  be  may  be  politic.  In 
either  case  he  may  sell  below  the  market 
price.  Otherwise  he  will  get  the  most 
money  he  thinks  he  can  get  that  day  in 
that  market. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  college,  the 
orthodox  dod;rine  of  political  economy 
was  that  labor  is  a  commodity,  like  fruit. 
The  workingman  has  labor  to  sell ;  the 
capitalist  wishes  to  buy  some  labor,  and 
goes  into  the  market,  like  the  housewife, 
to  buy  the  best  labor  he  can  get  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  he  can  get  it.  As 
the  housewife  is  spending  the  family 
money,  so  the  capitalist  is  spending  the 
stockholders'  money ;  and  both  are  bound 
to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can. 

There  are  many  and  serious  objections 
to  this  economic  theory.  The  fundamental 
and  fatal  objection  is  that  labor  is  not  a 
commodity.  Commodity  is  a  thing^  and 
labor  is  not  a  thing;  it  is  a  service. 
Commodity  is  a  product  of  the  man's 
labor ,  but  labor  is  the  man  himself  for 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week  or 
hours  in  the  day. 

li  1  am  peddling  apples  in  the  street, 
the  character  of  the  man  who  comes  to 
the  door  to  look  at  my  fruit  is  a  matter 
ot  indifference  to  me.  It  is  true  that  if  I 
think  he  has  made  Iiis  money  by  a  gam- 
bling speculation  or  by  oppressing  the 
poor  I  may  refuse  to  seU  to  him.  But  this 
little  boycott  is  only  that  I  may  satisfy 
my  conscience — or  my  pride — by  refusing 
to  deal  with  a  gambler  or  an  oppressor  of 
the  poor.  As  the  seller  of  a  commodity 
my  only  question  wiU  be,  Is  his  money 
good  and  does  he  offer  enough  of  it  to 
get  my  apples? 

But  if  I  am  applying  for  a  position  as 
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gardener,  that  is  not  my  only  question.  It 
is  not  my  principal  question.  I  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  the  employer  is. 
Does  he  pay  promptly,  or  is  he  a  screw 
who  pays  Ins  debts  oidy  under  compid- 
slon  ?  Is  he  generous,  so  that  if  my  wife  or 
children  are  sick  I  may  expect  some  con- 
sideration from  him  in  adjusting  my  work 
with  reference  to  their  needs,  or  is  he  a 
Shylock  who  will  have  his  bond  whateyer 
the  cost?  Will  he  treat  me  with  respect. 
So  that  I  can  maintain  my  own  self- 
respect  while  in  his  employ,  or  shall  I  be 
to  him  a  bit  of  agricultural  machinery, 
like  the  plow  or  the  spade,  or  a  mere 
higher  type  of  animal,  like  the  horse,  to 
be  dismissed  whenever  as  good  a  one  can 
be  had  at  a  lower  price  ?  How  does  he 
treat  his  other  servants  ?  Shall  I  find  my- 
self in  a  happy  family,  or  shall  I  have  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  continual  dis- 
content ? 

If  I  am  selling  him  apples,  all  he  will 
need  to  know  will  be.  Are  my  apples 
good  and  is  the  price  reasonable?  But  if 
I  am  applying  for  a  position  as  gardener 
there  is  much  he  will  need  to  know  about 
tny  character  before  he  employs  me.  Am 
I  a  drinking  man  or  a  sober  man?  indus- 
trious or  a  shirk  ?  decent  in  my  conver- 
sation and  behavior,  or  vulgar  and  profane, 
a  man  from  whom  his  children  will  catch 
bad  habits  ?  Am  I  careful,  so  that  he  may 
safely  intrust  to  me  his  animals  and  his 
tools,  or  careless,  so  that  I  may  injure  the 
tools  and  mistreat  the  animals?  These 
questions  do  not  concern  him  if  he  is  buy- 
ing my  apples,  but  they  are  fundamental 
if  he  is  hiring  my  service. 

If  the  bargain  is  between  a  corporation 
and  a  workingman,  the  questions  will  be 
different,  but  they  wiU  be  equally  per- 
sonal and  equally  vital.  The  workingman 
ought  to  know  whether  the  corporation 
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will  treat  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  piece  of 
machinery ;  whether  the  foremen  and 
superintendents  under  whose  orders  he 
will  work  are  gentlemen  or  merely  driving- 
wheels  ;  whether  his  employers  will  have 
consideration  for  his  health  and  his  home 
Ufe,  or  will  be  disr^jardful.of  both.  And 
the  corporation  ought  to  know  whether 
its  employee  wiU  regard  its  interests  as 
his  own  or  is  one  who  will  stir  up  strife 
and  discontent  in  lus  fellow-workmen  and 
who  perhaps  is  coming  to  the  factory  for 
that  very  purpose. 

If  an  objector  says  that  sobriety  and 
honesty  are  qualities  of  the  labor  sold,  as 
ripeness  and  soundness  are  qualities  of 
the  apples  sold,  the  answer  is  that  the 
qualities  of  the  apple  do  not  depend  on 
die  qualities  of  the  seller,  but  the  quali- 
ties of  the  labor  do  depend  absolutely  on 
the  qualities  of  the  laborer.  And  this  fact 
distinguishes  radically  a  commodity  from 
a  service,  and  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed  from  the  relations  of  seller 
and  purchaser. 

llie  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  are  those  of  colaborers  in  a 
common  enterprise.  The  mistress  and  the 
maid  are  together  engaged  in  keeping 
house;  the  banker  and  the  porter  are 
together  engaged  in  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  the  depositors;  the  president  of 
the  railway  and  the  switch-tender  are 
together  engaged  in  transporting  freight 
and  passengers.  If  their  joint  work  is  to 
go  on  peacefully  and  prosperously,  the 
relation  between  them  must  be  one  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect.  This  is 
the  postulate  of  the  new  political  economy. 
And  all  schemes  of  collective  bargaining, 
profit-sharing,  and  the  like  are  valuable 
only  as  they  are  the  products  of  this  spirit 
or  tend  to  promote  it. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


WAR  WORK  IN  HONOLULU 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


IN  the  peaceful  isles  of  Hawaii,  sur- 
rounded by  leagues  of  the  blue  Pacific, 
we  have  felt  comparatively  little  of  the 
stress  of  war,  except  through  our  mental 
vision.  It  is  true  that  with  our  cosmopoli- 
tan population  we  have  been  akin  to 
probably  all  the  fighting  nations  throueh 
their  sons  who  had  sojourned  here  until  the 
war  doud  darkened  the  world.  Then  they 
heard  the  call  of  countrv,  and,  leaving 
their  homes  and  families  here,  journeyed 
far  to  answer  the  call.  Thereafter  their 
letters,  or  stories  we  heard  of  their  deeds 
of  valor,  brought  the  war  spirit  so  close 
that  the' women  of  every  nationality  have 
also  ^  carried  on."  Their  work  has  been 
varied:  in  all  departments  of  the  Bed 
Cross  and  other  wied  organizations ;  in 
helping  Hawaii  go  ^^over  the  top"  in 
every  campaign  for.  Liberty  Bonds,  War 


Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps ;  and  in  sup- 
plying both  service  and  funds  in  sJl 
organizations  which  looked  after  the 
morale  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  "  folks 
at  home." 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the 
western  front  was  no  longer  the  chief 
objective  point  of  the  world's  interest,  we 
of  Hawaii  have  felt  nearer  to  the  next' 
most  interesting  front — Siberia — and  our 
interest  in  war  work  has  been  kept  ud 
through  supplies  sent  to  the  army  and 
refugees  there. 

Occasionally  we  have  been  able  to 
extend  Hawaiian  hospitality  through  Bed 
Cross  canteen  work  to  troops  which 
were  being  sent  to  Siberia  via  this  port, 
well  named  "the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific."  There  have  been  French  avia- 
tion corps,  American  engineers,  and  Bed 


Cross  medical  units.  Hawaii  has  sent  to 
Siberia  its  ottu  Bed  Cross  unit  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  camp  service  men,  secretaries, 
and  refugee  workers,  all  of  whom  send 
back  to  us  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  ory- 
in&r  needs  in  that  vast  country. 

By  ones  and  twos,  and  sometimes  in 
larger  numbers,  Hawaii's  sons,  and 
daughters  too,  have  come  home  to  thrill 
us  with  tales  of  their  experiences.  As  we 
are  such  a  "  melting-pot "  of  all  nations, 
we  have  had  representatives  of  neariy  all 
the  Allied  armies;  also  representatives 
of  nearly  every  nationality  who,  bom  here 
on  American  soil,  have  served  under  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes."  The  roll  of  honor 
contains  many  names  marked  with  the 
gold  star  which  means  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  list  is  comparatively  small, 
thank  God,  of  boys  who  have  returned 
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2  July 


inthoat  the  full  oamplemeiit  of  arms,  legs, 
and  eyes. 

So  it  remained  for  the  contingent  of 
one  hundred  Czechoslovaks  and  some 
forty  of  our  own  boys  in  khaki  who  came 
to  Honolulu  from  the  Siberian  batde- 
front  to  show  the  people  of  Honolulu  the 
terrible  ravages  which  modem  war&tfe 
makes  upon  numan  flesh.  When  these 
men  came  down  the  gangplank  of  the 
transport  Sheridan  on  a  l>eautiful  Ha- 
waiian Sunday  (May  18)  and  lined  up  to 
march  to  the  waiting  motors,  I'll  venture 
to  say  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  group 


these  men  should  be  written  by  some  one 
with  the  epic  pen  of  Homer,  for  mine 
fails  in  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  I  can 
only  telly  as  1  learned  from  them  bit  by 
bit,  a  few  of  the  tra^c  stories  I  heard. 
One  man,  with  face  Imed  and  seamed  as 
b^  old  age,  and  yet  with  such  a  kindly 
expression,  told  me  that  he  had  lived  in 
New  York  many  years  before  the  war, 
and  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  whom 
he  left  in  the  spring  of  1914  to  go  home  and 
see  his  old  mother  m  Bohemia.  Then  came 
war ;  his  entry,  perforce,  into  the  Aus- 
trian army  ;  surrender  to  the  Russians  after 


THE   CZECHOSLOVAK  DSLBOATIOK  AT  LUNCHEON  IN  HONOLULU 
Diamond  Head,  an  eztiiiot  voloanic  crater,  is  aeen  in  the  background 


of  Red  Cross  and  War  Camp  Community 
Service  workers  come  to  greet  these  men 
when  the  crutches  swung  along  in  march- 
ing time,  or  one  arm  and  an  ^npty  sleeve 
kept  rhythm  with  the  step. 

After  a  motor  ride  to  the  Pali,  which  is 
Honolulu's  greatest  beauty  spot,  destined 
to  become  world  famous,  the  drive  con- 
tinued around  the  city  of  Honolulu,  so  that 
the  men  might  enjoy  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  full  flower — such  an  antithesis  to  the 
blei^  Siberian  wilds.  Then  to  the  Sea- 
side Hotel,  where  some  enjoyed  a  dip  in 
the  ocean,  while  others  preferred  to  sit 
''  On  the  Beach  at  Waikiki  "  and  talk  to 
the  first  American  girls  and  women  that 
th^  had  seen. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
some  instances  through  an  interpreter, 
sometimes  in  French,  and — yes,  even 
in  German,  for  no  one  cared  what  the 
language  was,  provided  it  showed  these 
Czechs  that  they  were  among  friends. 
The  language  of  the  eyes  was  used  too, 
and  the  boys  seemed  content  merely  to 
look  and  smile  at  the  women  who  f  dt  it 
a  privilege  to  be  with  them.  And  their 
eyes !  W  hat  suffering  and  sadness  they 
showed,  even  in  the  youngest  faces  I  The 
American  boys  of  course  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  young  girls 
hovering  around,  and  their  tongues  made 
up  for  lost  time  spent  among  people  who 
understood  not  their  language. 

The  history  of  each  and  every  one  of 


his  officers  were  killed  in  battle;  then  the 
Bolshevist  uprising;  after  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution ;  and,  finally,  they  were  driven  like 
hunted  beasts  into  Siberia,  after  they  had 
been  the  defense  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  against  the  Bolsheviki.  He  said 
that  since  he  had  entered  the  Austrian 
army  he  had  never  heard  a  word  from  his 
wife  and  children,  nor  even  from  his  moth- 
er in  Bohemia.  He  had  written  to  them  for 
three  years,  and,  discouraged  then,  finally 
gave  up  writing  to  them,  as  he  felt  that 
the  letters  were  never  sent  from  the  point 
where  he  mailed  them.  The  one  bit  of 
news  he  had  gleaned  in  r^;ard  to  them 
was  once  when  he  stood  near  the  railway 
in  the  vast  Siberian  plains  and  a  train 
stopped  for  a  moment.  He  recognized  a 
friend  who  lived  in  the  same  town  in  New 
York  State,  and,  frantically  calling  to 
him  for  news,  this  friend  gave  him  the 
information  that  his  two  eldest  sons 
were  in  the  American  Army,  and  then 
'  the  train  went  on  I  These  were  children 
only  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  left  home.  Well,  his  story  is 
doubtless  no  sadder  than  thousands  of 
others,  but  I  was  so  interested  to  hear 
whether  he  finds  the  wife  and  children 
still  awaiting  his  return  in  the  little  vil- 
lage in  New  York  that  I  gave  him  my 
address,  and  I  hope  he  will  remember  h& 
promise  to  let  me  know  all  about  it. 

One  big  American  private  to  whom  I 
offered  dessert  whispered  that  he  could 


not  eat  another  bite,  and  as  I  probably 
showed  in  my  face  surprise  at  his  whis- 
per, he  told  me  he  had  not  been  able  to 
speak  aloud  since  last  December,  as  the 
intense  cold  had  paralyzed  his  vocal  chords. 
Another  American  had  been  a  painter 
by  trade,  but  the  cords  of  his  hand  were 
paralyeed  and  some  of  the  flesh  had 
dropped  off  as  a  result  of  frostbite,  so  he 
will  go  with  the  whispering  soldier  to  a 
hospital  on  the  mainland  for  treatment. 

We  learned  through  Professor  Ches« 
who  is  accompanying  the  six  officers  and 
ninety-four  men,  that  nearly  all  who  had 
undergone  amputations  had  not  even  had 
the  blessingof  anaesthesia,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  chloroform  and  ether  gave  out.  Pro- 
fessor Chez  is  himself  a  Cze^ ;  he  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  &cultv  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  and  well  known 
as  an  atibleteandafootbaJlooach.  He  has 
had  wonderful  experiences,  too  numerous 
to  relate  in  this  short  space,  as  he  has  been 
in  every  warring  country  except  Mesopo- 
tamia. He  was  asked  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Staff  in  Siberia  to  accompany  this  band 
of  wounded  heroes  as  their  official  inter- 
preter and  friend  on  their  long  joomey 
from  Siberia  via  Japan,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Hawaii,  the  United  States  main- 
land, and  across  the  Atlantic  until  they 
finally  reach  their  homeland,  the  new 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  Professor 
Chez  is  quoted  as  saying :  ^^  These  men 
are  sent  by  the  Czechcwlovak  Staff  in 
Siberia  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
and  talked  to  by  their  compatriots  who 
are  now  American  citizens;  that  the 
latter  may  know  the  heroes  who  defended 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  longest 
front  in  this  war,  against  ten  times  their 
number,  and  who  have  done  more  than 
any  other  army  of  equal  size  in  winning 
the  war,  principally  by  keeping  Germany 
from  entering  the  rich  territory  of  Siberia 
and  capturing  the  food  supplies.'* 

When  some  of  the  men  refused  bntter 
for  their  bread,  it  brought  home  the  £act 
that  to  them  white  bread  probably  seemed 
quite  delicious  vrithout  butter  in  compari- 
son to  tlie  black  bread  and  thin  soup  diet 
they  had  subsisted  on  for  so  lons^.  At 
one  time  they  had  not  even  had  tobaooo 
as  a  solace  for  their  hardships,  and  had 
actually  smoked  leaves  as  a  sabstitate. 
One  poor  chap  who  had  lost  both  hands 
from  a  bomb  explosion  did  not  lack  for 
willing  helpers,  because  his  comrades  on 
either  side  saw  to  it  that  he  had  all  he 
wanted  to  eat  and  drink ;  later,  when  we 
passed  around  cigarettes  and  postcards, 
there  was  always  some  one  near  who 
would  light  the  one  or  tuck  the  other 
into  a  uniform  pocket. 

After  they  had  finished  a  substantial 
lunch,  which  was  served  out  of  doois,  with 
long  tables  covered  with  snowv  white 
dotiis,  ^^  just  like  we  used  to  have  at 
home,"  as  one  buck  private  remarked  in 
an  awe-struck  tone,  the  Czechs  gatho^ 
under  one  of  the  trees  and  sang  several 
songs  in  their  native  tongue.  Thmr  Toioes 
were  good  and  the  harmony  more  tiian 
good,  and  as  they  dane  the  sad  €aoes 
ughted  up  and  the  eyes  glistened,  for  th^ 
f dt  that  they  were  among  fri^ds.  Their 
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afternoon  was  spent  in  a  trip  to  the 
Aquarium,  in  which  Honolulu  hiu  one  of 
the  finest  colleotions  of  tropical  fish  in 
the  world,  to  Quote  David  Starr  Jordan, 
an  authority.  The  Army-Navy  Y.M.C.  A. 
was  of  course  thrown  open  to  all  the  men 
cm  the  transport  and  continuous  enter- 
tainment offered. 

Their  stay  in  port  lasted  till  Monday 
noon,  and  when  I  went  to  the  dock  to 
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take  some  magazines  and  postcards  to 
some  of  my  new-made  friends  they 
greeted  me  with  much  more  happy  and 
smiling  faces  dmn  when  they  saded  into 
this  port,  unknown  to  them,  just  a  little 
over  twenty-four  horns  previous.  When 
the  whistle  blew  and  the  Hawaiian  band 
played  its  customary  &rewell  song, 
^^  Aloha  Oe,"  the  hearty  yell  that  went 
up  from  Americans  and   Czechs  alike 
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showed  that  thev  realized  that  here  in 
this  "  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  "  they  were 
leaving  many  friends  who  had  given  them 
the  first  of  the  cordial  greetings  which 
every  American  city  they  visit  will  give 
to  this  band  of  heroes  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  show  the  appreciation 
that  we  all  feel  for  what  theybave  done 
for  us.  Hel^n  Kimball. 

Honoliila,  T.  H.,  BCay  25, 1919. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


BY   WILLIAM   G,   McADOO 

FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  error  into 
which  opponents  of  a  League  of 
Nations  have  fallen  is  the  assumption 
that  by  staying  out  of  such  a  League  the 
United  States  can  maintain  a  ^*  splendid 
isolation  "  which  will  keep  us  out  of  fu- 
ture wars.  The  great  war  fn»n  which  we 
are  now  emerging  shows  the  magnitude 
ci  this  illusion.  We  were  not  drawn  into 
the  world  war  voluntarily.  We  tried  to 
maintain  our  traditional  policy  of  isola- 
tion, but  failed,  for  the  reason  that  Amer- 
ica has  iprown  so  great  in  material,  moral, 
and  pohti(»d  influence  and  is  now  such  a 
vital  factor  in  the  family  of  nations  that 
no  great  war  involving  the  leading  Pow- 
ers of  the  world  can  take  place  without 
involving  the  United  States  inevitably  in 
the  conflict. 

For  almost  three  years  after  the  war 
broke  out  in  Europe  we  strove,  in  pursu- 
ance of  our  traditional  policy,  to  maintain 
a  neutral  position.  But  as  the  struggle 
between  the  belligerents  progressed  and 
it  became  more  and  more  to  their  ad- 
vantaee  in  fighting  each  other  to  dis- 
regard our  neutrality  and  to  violate  our 
rights  under  international  law,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  with  indifference. 

America's  economic  status  in  the  family 
of  nations  makes  it  essential  that  freedom 
of  ocean  transit  for  American  life  and 
l»t>perty  shall  always  be  maintained.  For 
many  years  we  have  produced  much  more 
than  we  can  consume.  Our  overproduc- 
tion, stimulated  b^  war,  is  the  greatest  in 
our  history.  Foreign  markets  for  our  sur- 
jilas  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  people.  In  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  it  is  necessary 
that  American  citizens,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican products,  shall  be  transported  upon 
the  high  seas  without  molestation.  Ger- 
many found  it  to  her  interest  to  use  the 
submarine  in  defiance  of  international 
law  to  destroy  American  lives  and  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  her  effort  to  defeat 
Englimd.  The  sacred  obligation  which 
every  government  owes  to  its  citizens  to 
protect  them  against  wrongful  i^ression 
forced  the  American  people  finally  to 
drop  the  role  of  a  neutral  and  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  belligerent.  If  we  had 
&iled  to  defend  our  rights  which  had 
been  challenged  by  an  arbitrary  foe,  we 
should  have  been  respected  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad ;  we  should  have .  found 
oar  moral  influence  destroyed  and  our 


legitimate  commerce  injured  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  distress  and  0uffering 
to  our  own  people.  First  of  all  for  liberty, 
humanity,  and  our  sacred  ideals,  and 
next  for  the  vindication  of  our  vital 
rights,  we  entered  the  fight  and  fou^t 
the  war  to  the  finish  and  to  victory.  We 
shall  have  to  fight  again  unless  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  now  organize  an  in- 
strumentality through  which  the  peace  of 
the  world  may  be  preserved,  for  we  shall 
find  ourselves  confronted  a^ain  with  ag- 
gressions upon  our  vital  rights  by  one 
combatant  or  another  or  all  the  combat- 
ants who  may  be  engaged  in  some  future 
European  war. 

Our  isolation  has  been  destroyed  for- 
ever. Three  tiiousand  miles  of  the  Atian- 
tic  are  no  longer  a  protection.  They  are 
not  even  a  formidable  barrier.  Gallant 
men  of  our  Navy  have  already  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Atlantic  in  airplanes ; 
and  two  gallant  representatives  of  Gh*eat 
Britain  &ve  just  made  a  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  in  sixteen  hours. 
What  the  future  development  of  the  world 
is  to  be  one  can  picture  witii  reasonable 
certainty — swifter  communication  by  im- 
proved methods  as  revolutionary  in  tiieir 
character  as  the  steam-engine  was  a  cen^ 
tury  ago,  and  capable  perlutps  of  infinitely 
greater  and  more  remarkable  develop- 
ment. More  than  ever  America  is  inter- 
woven into  the  verv  warp  and  woof  of  the 
fabric  of  tiie  world. 

Our  only  escape  from  war  in  tiie  future 
is  therefore  to  join  our  power  to  that 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and 
create  such  a  preponderant  force  capable 
of  benevolent,  orderly,  and  prompt  exer- 
cise in  the  interest  of  peace  that  war 
shall  be  made  remote,  if  not  impossible. 

Under  the  peace  settiement  new  na- 
tionalities are  taking  form  and  vitality. 
Self-sovemment  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  bids  fair  to 
become  the  organic  sjrstem  in  each  of  the 
new  nations  which  will  be  bom  of  the 
Peace  Conference  now  sitting  at  Ver- 
sailles. This  very  democratization  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  pot^itial  mfluences  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  Self-governing  peo- 
ples, democratic  peoples,  do  not  want 
war.  They  are  pacific  in  large  d^^ree 
because  of  the  very  responsibifity  which 
seK-govemment  imposes,  and  they  are 
receptive,  therefore,  to  counsels  of  peace 


when  autocratic  despots  are  never  willine 
to  listen.  With  autocracy  destroyed  and 
democracy  ascendant  America  nas  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  into  existence 
the  greatest  charter  of  human  rights  and 
of  doing  a  greater  service  for  humanity 
than  any  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  do 
in  the  history  of  all  the  world. 

No  League  of  Nations  can  be  created 
without  America.  Her  influence  is  essen- 
tial, not  alone  to  its  creation,  but  to  its 
success.  Her  power,  her  moral  influence, 
her  unselfishness,  and  her  ideals  must  be 
thrown  into  the  balance  all  the  time. 

No  argument  should  be  required  to 
show  the  need  of  a  League  to  secure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world ;  but  if  it  is, 
five  million  dead  soldiers  and  sailors  sleep- 
ing in  the  soil  of  Europe  and  in  the 
trackless  waters  of  the  vast  deep,  millions 
of  maimed  and  wounded  fighters,  millions 
of  dead  and  outraged  women  and  chil- 
dren needlessly  sacrificed,  and  millions 
of  civilian  men  too  old  to  fight  but  forced 
to  die  from  starvation  and  want,  cry  out 
in  a  mighty  but  inarticulate  chorus  for 
the  abohtion  of  war.  Humanity,  Chris- 
tianity, civilization,  and  every  noble 
thinff  America  has  professed  and  fought 
for  demand  guarantees  of  future  peace. 
The  masses  of  men  and  women  every- 
where, who  must  bear  the  burden  of  debt 
and  toil  and  sacrifice  for  years  to  come 
to  repair  the  senseless  waste  of  five  years 
of  brutal  and  unnecessary  war,  with  one 
voice  demand  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  who  now  have  the  responsibility 
of  ameliorating  the  burdens  of  humanity 
shall  not  fail  to  provide  a  remedy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  League  of 
Nations  has  been  proposed  as  a  i»rt  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  plan  suggested 
is  practical  and  workable.  It  represents 
undoubtedly  the  compromise  of  many  con- 
flicting views  and  ideals,  which  is  mevi- 
table  where  the  interests  involved  are  so 
extensive  and  intricate.  But  it  is  amazine 
to  have  achieved  so  much  at  the  start  If 
the  plan  is  adopted  and  put  into  effect, 
resort  to  war  will  be  made  so  difficult  as 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  greatest 
scourge  of  humanity,  with  the  exception 
of  disease  and  poverty,  has  been  con- 
quered at  last.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
League  Covenant,  nor  to  make  a  technical 
or  legalistic  argument.  It  is  my  hope  to 
give  a  general  outline  <^  Jk^  ^rUq  .and 
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touch  upon  those  important  features  of 
the  Covenant  iivhich  relate  direotly  to  the 
prevention  of  war. 

Thirty-two  nations,  representing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  population  of  the 
world  and  the  largest  part  in  area  of  the 
soil,  are  signatories  to  the  plan,  which,  in 
general  outline,  provides  for  an  Assembly 
or  Congress  of  the  Nations,  in  which  each 
has  three  representatives  and  in  whichi 
each  nation  has  one  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  Assembly,  a  Council 
of  nine  is  created  in  which  five  of  the 
Great  Powers — namely,  the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan — are  permanently  represented.  The 
other  four  members  of  the  Council  are  to 
be  selected  by  the  Assembly.  The  Coun- 
cil is  an  executive  body  and  will  have  in 
effect  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  League.  With  the  exception  of 
matters  of  procedure  at  Meetings  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Council  and  the 
appointment  of  committees,  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  Council  or  the  Assembly 
requires  unanimous  vote.  This  unanimity 
of  action  completely  annihilates  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  some  opponents  of  the 
League,  that  small  nations  are  given  the 
same  voting  power  as  large  nations.  What 
difference  does  this  make  so  long  as 
unanimous  vote  is  essential  to  action? 
This  provision  makes  conferences,  and  not 
legislatures,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  of  the  Council,  and  destroys  com- 
pletely the  argument  that  the  United 
States  will  be  disadvantaged  because  it 
has  one  vote  and  is  therefore  in  a 
minority.  Where  unanimous  vote  is  essen- 
tial to  action,  one  vote  is  as  potential  as 
all  the  other  votes. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  .  Council  vnll  be  called  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  per- 
manent Secretariat  is  established,  which 
is  the  administrative  arm  of  the  League, 
and  all  positions  under  or  in  connection 
with  the  League  are  thrown  open  equally 
to  women  ana  men.  This  recognition  of 
women  is  a  great  victory  in  t^eir  fi^fht 
for  equality  of  opportumty  and  of  civil 
and  political  rip^hts  everywhere. 

The  prevention  of  war  is  sought  to  be 
accompushed  by  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  the  causes  which  lead  to  war^ 
through 

(1)  the  limitation  of  armaments, 

(2)  guarantees  of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence, 

(3)  the  abolition  of  secret  treaties, 

(4)  compulsory  conferences  to  discuss 
questions  of  common  interest  that 
may  from  time  to  time  arise  and 
thereby  to  bring  about  co-operation 
among  the  nations  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  wars 
in  the  past  has  been  the  creation  of  vast 
armaments  and  great  standing  armies 
which  have  been  a  constant  temptation  to 
aggression  by  that  nation  which  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  preponderant  force.  So  long 
as  the  policy  of  any  one  Power  was  to 
build  up  great  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, other  Powers  had  to  enter  into 
competition  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 
The  result  was  that  the  leading  nations  of 
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Europe  have  been  for  generations  past 
great  armed  camps  ready  to  spring  at  one 
another's  throats  and  precipitate  wars 
upon  slight  provocation  or  for  causes 
which  no  impartial  tribunal  would,  upon 
investigation*  consider  adequate. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes 
of  the  Leag^  is  the  reduction  of  armar 
ments  upon  an  established  scale,  which 
will  put  all  the  members  of  the  League 
upon  an  equality  as  near  as  may  be  in 
the  matter  of  organized  force.  Plans  for 
such  reductions  are  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Council  and  submitted  to  the  several 
governments  concerned,  but  no  plans  are 
to  become  binding  on  any  nation  until 
adopted  bv  it.  Congress  is  not  deprived 
of  any  of  its  prerogatives  in  this  matter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  retains  the  sole 
power  to  determine  what  armed  forces, 
military  and  naval,  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  United  States.  If,  however,  our 
(Jongress  should  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  League  for  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, then  no  increase  in  such  arma- 
ments may  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  League  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  plan*  will  be 
subject  to  reconsideration  ana  revision. 

In  order  to  enforce  this  provision  the 
Council  is  to  advise  as  to  how  the  evil 
effects  of  the  private  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  can  be  prevented,  with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  by  governments 
of  the  policy  of  manufacturing  for  them- 
selves instead  of  through  private  interests 
such  war  materials  as  are  required  for 
their  safety.  All  members  of  the  Leapfue 
are  to  interchange  full  and  frank  advices 
as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes 
in  order  that  each  member  of  the  League 
may  know  what  the  others  are  doing  in 
respect  to  armaments.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  prevention  of  war — the 
limitation  of  armaments — so  that  no  na- 
tion will  have  a  preponderant  armed 
force  and  be  tempted  to  use  it  to  attack 
another  in  the  execution  of  some  selfish 
aim  or  purpose.  The  United  States  is  not 
disadvantaged,  but  advantaged,  by  this 

E revision,  because  it  is  in  line  with  our 
istoric  policy  of  limited  armament  and 
puts  all  other  nations  on  an  equality  of 
armed  strength  with  us. 

Throughout  all  history    one    of    the 

{greatest  incentives  to  war  has  been  the 
ust  of  ambitious  rulers  to  extend  their 
power  and  dominion  over  other  peoples 
and  to  absorb  the  territory  of  other  na- 
tions. After  every  great  war  the  map  of 
Europe  has  been  changed  and  peoples 
have  been  transferred  wom  one  sover- 
eignty to  another  without  regard  to  their 
feelings  or  interests.  The  results  of  the 
present  war  are  not  different  from  those 
of  all  other  great  wars  so  far  as  changing 
the  map  of  Europe  is  concerned,  although 
the  motives  for  such  change  are  this  time 
quite  different  from  those  which  have 
neretofore  controlled.  We  are  now  trying 
to  restore  to  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  the  territories  which  of  right  be- 
long to  them  and  to  set  them  up  once 
more  as  politically  independent  sover- 
eignties, with  the  added  right  of  self- 
government.   The  magnitude  of  this  task 
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is  exceeded  only  by  its  difficulties.  There 
are  so  many  races  in  Europe  and  the 
intermingling  of  populations  along  their 
borders  has  been  so  continuous  that  there 
are  many  areas  which  cannot  with  accu- 
racy be  ethnolc^cally  defined.  There  are, 
so  to  speak,  twuight  zones  of  populations 
which  are  neither  predominantly  one 
nationality  or  another,  and  therefore  the 
new  nations  which  are  to  be  established 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  are  in  some 
instances  given  boundaries  which  must 
be  tested  ^r  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
under  conditions  of  stabilized  government 
before  the  wisdom  of  such  boundaries  can 
be  demonstrated.  Moreover,  some  of  these 
nations  will  be  stronger,  of  necessity, 
than  others.  Their  peoples  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  self-government  and  must  creiU» 
a  political  organization  and  a  status  for 
themselves.  This  is  notably  true  of  re- 
stored Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
will  need  for  some  time  guarantees 
against  external  aggression  which  will 
enable  their  people  to  work  out  their  des- 
tinies without  fear  of  aggression  from 
their  neighbors  and  under  favoring  con- 
ditions of  peace.  No  less  important  are 
these  gfuarantees  against  external  aggres- 
sion and  of  politicaed  independence  to  the 
lai^er  states  of  Europe  than  to  the 
smaller.  Once  it  is  firmly  and  clearly 
established  that  no  nation  may  commit 
aggressions  upon  its  neighbors,  all  may 
settle  down  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  build 
up  again  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  their  peoples  tmder  stable  and  well- 
ordered  government. 

Article  X  of  the  Covenant,  therefore. 
wisely  provides  that  each  member  of  the 
League  shall  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existmg  political  independ- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  Letu^e.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Covenant 
does  not  permit  the  League  of  Nations  to 
interfere  in  any  uprisings  or  disturbances 
vnthin  a  state  itself.  The  right  of  revolu- 
tion against  oppressive  internal  authority 
remains  unaffected  and  unimpaired,  and 
every  people  is  left  to  determine  for  itself 
what  its  form  of  government  shall  be  and 
how  its  internal  or  domestic  affairs  shall 
be  conducted. 

Mr.  Root,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the 
first  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations,  said 
in  support  of  Article  JC :  "  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  article  must  be  considered 
not  merely  with  reference  to  the  future, 
but  vrith  reference  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  Indeed,  this  whole  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  considered  in  that 
double  aspect.  The  belligerent  power  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
has  been  destroyed ;  but  that  will  not  lead 
to  future  peace  without  a  reconstruction 
of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
The  vast  territories  of  the  Hohenzollems, 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  Romanoffs  have 
lost  the  rulers  who  formerly  kept  the 
population  in  order,  and  are  filled  with 
turbulent  masses  without  stable  govern- 
ment, unaccustomed  to  self-control  and 
fighting  among  themselves  like  children 
of  the  dragon's  teeth.  There  can  be 
no  settled  peace  until  these  masses  are 
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reduced  to  order.  Binoe  the  Bolaheviki 
have  been  allowed  to  oonsolidate  the  ocm- 
trol  which  they  eetablished  with  Qer- 
man  aid  in  Ruwia,  the  situation  is  that 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Bel- 

iiuin,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
80,000,000,  are  confronted  with  the  dis. 
organized  but  vigorous  and  warlike  pop- 
ulation of  Germany,  German  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Russia, 
amounting  approximately  to  280,000,000 
fast  returning  to  barbarism  and  the  law- 
less violence  of  barbarous  races.  Order 
must  be  restored.  The  Allied  nations  in 
their  Council  must  determine  the  lines  of 
reconstruction.  Their  determinationsmust 
be  enforced.  Thev  may  make  mistakes. 
Doubtless  they  will ;  but  there  must  be 
decision,  and  decision  must  be  enforced. 
Under  l^ese  conditions  the  United  States 
cannot  quit.  It  must  go  on  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty,^  and  the  immediate 
aspect  of  Article  A  is  an  agreement  to 
do  that." 

Mr.  Root  sug|;e6ted  an  amendment  to 
this  article  providing^  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  from  the  signing  of 
the  convention  any  nation  mi^ht  termi- 
nate its  obligation  under  Artide  X  by 
giving  one  year's  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League.  Since 
Mr.  Root's  suggestion  a  provision  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  revised  draft  of 
the  Covenant  which  is  even  more  favora- 
ble to  the  termination  of  the  obligation 
than  Mr.  Root  proposed.  Any  member 
of  die  League  may,  under  tne  revised 
draft,  withdraw  from  the  Lc^tgue  after 
two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so, 
provided  that  all  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  all  its  oblieations  under  ^e 
L^Lgue  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
at  die  time  of  its  withdrawal.  The  effect 
of  the  revised  Covenant,  therefore,  is  to 
enable  any  nation  to  terminate  its  obliga- 
tion to  respect  and  preserve  the  territo- 
rial integrity  and  political  independence 
of  the  otiier  members  of  the  League  after 
two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so, 
instead  of  being  bound  for  five  years,  as 
Mr.  Root  suggested.  Certainly  the  United 
States  could  not  do  less  than  join  in  this 
guarantee,  which  eliminates  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  new  nations  to  be 
established  under  the  peace  treaty  the 
opportunity  to  organize  and  erect  stable 

governments,  especially  when  we  can  re- 
eve ourselves  of  this  obligation  at  any 
time  upon  two  years'  notice.  It  is  our 
dntir  to  help  these  strugc'ling  people 
ba^  to  life,  and  to  help  au  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  establish  ordered  govern- 
ment without  fear  of  external  attack. 

The  argument  that  this  guarantee  will 
involve  us  in  every  European  quarrel  is 
fair-fetched,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  We  can't  be  drawn  mto  any  war 
unless  our  Congress  first  authorizes  it. 

(2)  After  iJl  European  armaments 
are  reduced  practically  to  an  internal 
police  force  oasis,  any  war  or  attempted 
war  will  be  a  small  affair  because  of  the 
small  forces  available. 

(3)  The  control  by  governments  of  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  the 
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destruction  of  great  war  plants  like  the 
Krupps'  will  prevent  would-be  belligerents 
from  getting  the  necessary  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammimition. 

(4)  In  case  of  conflict  in  Europe  the 
near-by  Powers  would  be  called  on  nrst  to 
provide  the  necessarv  forces,  just  as  in 
case  of  conflict  on  uie  American  conti- 
nent the  United  States  would  be  asked 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  But,  and  I 
repeat  it,  in  no  case  is  the  United  States 
bound  to  go  to  war  or  supply  an  armed 
force  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  war  between 
nations  has  been  secret  treaties  imder 
which  nations  attempted  to  get  advantage 
of  their  rivals  and  under  wmch  intrigues 
and  private  understandings  of  all  kmds 
have  worked  for  distrust,  suspicion,  and 
enmity.  Article  XVIII  of  ike  revised 
Covenant  provides  that  ^^  every  conven- 
tion or  international  engagement  entered 
into  henceforward  bv  anv  member  of  the 
League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  widi 
the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such 
treaty  or  international  engagement  shall 
be  binding  until  so  re^terM." 

Certainly  no  nation  unbued  with  p^ood 
faith  toward  its  neighbors  and  genumely 
interested  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  object  to  this  article  of  the 
Covenant.  When  treaties  are  published 
just  as  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  so 
that  all  may  read  and  understand,  the 
selflsh  aims  and  private  advantages  which 
have  heretofore  accrued  to  nations  and 
to  individuals  through  these  pernicious 
and  mischievous  secret  treaties  will  be- 
come abortive. 

If  any  one  thing  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  great  war,  it  is  that  conference 
and  counsel  between  the  leading  nations 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
ventinfi^  international  misunderstandings 
and  of  making  war  impossible.  Hereto- 
fore such  conterence  could  not  be  held 
except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  all  the 
parties.  In  1914,  before  Germany  pre- 
cipitated the  gieat  war,  an  urgent  enort 
was  made  by  oir  Edwiurd  Grey  to  bring 
about  a  conference  of  die  Powers  to  con- 
sider the  dispute  between  Austria  and 
Serbia.  Germany  refused  to  enter  that 
conference.  She  nad  determined  to  bring 
on  the  war  in  the  execution  of  lon^- 
considered  plans,  and  she  knew  that  if 
she  joined  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
where  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved  would  be  necessary  war 
would  be  averted  and  her  ambitions  would 
be  thwarted. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
for  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  require- 
ment that  Uie  Assembly,  which  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  members 
of  the  LeEigue,  and  the  Council  shall  meet 
at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require,  at  the  seat  of 
the  League  or  at  such  other  place  or 
places  as  may  be  decided  upon.  This  pro- 
vision is  mandatory.  It  provides  that  the 
Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals, 
and  that  the  Council  shall  meet  from 
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time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  and 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Suppose  that  this  League  had  been  in 
existence  in  1914,  and  that  upon  a  threat 
of  war  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council  had  been  called.  G^rmanv 
would  have  been  obliged  to  attend.  A 
discussion  of  the  dispute  would  immedi- 
ately have  followed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  terrible  war  would  have  been 
prevented;  that  five  million  dead  men 
would  be  aJive  to-day  and  twenty  million 
wounded  men  would  have  been  spared ; 
that  the  horrors  and  indescribable  sudffer- 
ings  of  the  civil  populations  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  would  not  have 
occurred;  and  that  $200,000,000,000  of 
treasure  would  not  have  been  wasted. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Germany 
has  admitted  that  she  expected  Gh^eat 
Britain  to  keep  out  of  the  great  war, 
and  that  if  she  had  known  that  Great 
Britain  would  make  common  cause  with 
France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  she  would 
never  have  precipitated  the  disastrous 
conflict.  If  even  a  conference  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia  had  been  held  in  1914,  Great 
Britain  would  have  made  this  clear  to 
Germany  and  the  war  would  not  have 
occurred.  If  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to 
make  certain  a  conference  of  the  members 
of  the  League  and  of  the  Council  at 
stated  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion and  conference,  it  will  have  a  po- 
tential influence  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  it  will  promote  international  co- 
operation insteail  of  international  antag- 
onisms and  suspicions,  which  have  been 
the  characteristic  evil  of  the  old  erjrstem 
of  secret  treaties  and  artificial  bahmces 
of  power  so  long  maintained  in  Europe. 

If,  however,  after  limitations  of  arma- 
ments have  been  secured  and  guarantees 
of  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence have  been.  |^ven,  and  secret 
treaties  have  been  elimmated,  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Powers  have  been  provided 
for,  disputes  between  nations  should  arise 
and  take  on  such  an  acute  form  as  to 
threaten  war,  then  the  League  Covenant 
makes  other  provisions  which  almost  cer- 
tainly will  result  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  What  are  those  pro- 
visions? 

They  are,  first,  for  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  if  it  is  of  a  character  which  con- 
tending nations  recognize  as  suitable  for 
submission  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Root's 
admirable  definition  of  disputes  suitable 
for  arbitration  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Covenant,  namely :  ^^  Disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  ques- 
tion of  international  law,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an^  fact  which  if  established 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  intemar 
tional  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for 
any  such  breach."  Thus  the  character  of 
disputes  suitable  for  arbitration  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  instrument.  But  if  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  considered  suitable  for 
arbitration,  then  the  contending  nations 
agree  that  an  inauiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  shall  be  oondnqted.by.  ;die 
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Council,  which  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations for  a  settlement  as  it  thinks 
just  and  proper,  which  recommendations 
must  be  made  within  six  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  controversy.  In  case 
either  of  arbitration  or  of  inquiry^  by  the 
Council,  the  parlies  affected  ag^iee  that 
diey  will  not  go  to¥rar  untjjl  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the 
recommendation  of  the  CounciL 

Without  gom^  into  further  details 
about  these  admirable  provisions  of  the 
Covenant,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
po8tx)one  war  until  there  can  be  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  dispute  either 
through  the  medium  of  arbitration  or 
through  the  processes  of  inquiry,  and 
that  im»r  awajrd  by  the  arbitrators  or  a 
recommendation  by  the  Council  which 
makes  the  inquiry  neither  party  shall  go 
to  war  until  three  months  thereafter. 
During  that  time  opportunity  for  mediar 
tion  and  conciliation  is  offered,  and  in 
any  event  it  is  provided  that  the  parties 
affected  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party 
to  the  dispute  which  complies  with  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  accepts  award  of  the  arbitration. 

Suppose  any  nation  refuses  to  accept 
the  award  of  ihe  arbitration  or  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Council 
which  makes  the  inquiry  and  proceeds  to 
make  war  against  the  other  party  to  the 
dispute,  which  has  accepted  the  award  or 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council,  or 
suppose  any  nation,  goes  to  war,  as  Ger- 
many did  in  1914,  without  notice  to 
anybody,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  then 
happens?  The  off^iding  nation  will  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  the  other  members  of  the 
League,  and  thereupon  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League  will  (1)  sever  all  trade 
or  financial  relations  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lewue  and  the  offending 
nation;  (2)  prohibit  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  members  of  the 
League  and  citizens  of  the  offending 
state ;  and  (3)  prevent  all  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  personal  intercourse  between 
the  citizens  of  the  offending  nation  and 
the  citizens  of  any  other  state  or  nation 
throughout  the  world,  whether  a  member 
of  the  League  or  not.  This  is  what  is 
called  an  economic  boycott  It  is  a  terrible 
weapon  which  the  sane  representatives  of 
no  nation  would  defy  with  impimity. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  Germany 
had  been  faced  in  «ndy,  1914,  with  this 
terrible  economic  boycott  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  Kussia,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
she  would  have  entered  upon  the  mad 
career  of  war  with  certain  defeat  staring 
her  in  the  face  at  the  very  outset?  No 
nation  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
combined  economic  pressure  of  the  great- 
est Powers  of  the  world  and  the  moral 
influence  and  reprehension  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  But  economic  press- 
ure is  not  the  only  consequence  which  a 
recalcitrant  nation  would  incur,  because 
if  war  should  actually  result  the  League 
Covenant  provides  that  the  Council  shall 
recommena  to  the  several  governments 
concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval 
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forces  the  members  of  the  League  shall 
severally  contribute  to  be  used  against 
the  offending  member. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  however,  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  League, 
could  not  be  forced  into  war  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  or  by  any  action 
of  the  League  without  its  consent.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  say  whether  or  not  such  recom- 
mendation shall  be  adopted.  The  entire 
subject  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  for  appro- 
priate action  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  vests 
in  the  Congress  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war. 

But  if  arbitration  and  inquiry  fail,  if 
mediation  and  conciliation  prove  impotent, 
if  nine  months  of  discussion  and  confer- 
ence do  not  cool  the  hot  passion  for  war, 
if  every  agency  and  influence  of  the 
League  is  exhausted  in  vain,  then  our 
opponents  say  that  war  will  happen  and 
the  League  Covenant  therefore  recognizes 
and  sanctions  war.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  war  might  happ^i  in  these  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable.  If 
it  should  happen,  how  could  it  be  said  that 
the  League  Covenant  sanctions  war  be- 
cause it  undertakes  to  prevent  it,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  said  that  the  State 
sanctions  murder  because  it  enacts  laws 
to  prevent  that  crime.  In  either  case  the 
evil  is  recognized  to  exist,  and,  because 
every  effoft  is  made  to  destroy  it,  by  no 
exercise  of  the  imagination  can  the  attempt 
be  distorted  into  a  sanction  of  the  offense 
if,  after  all  is  done,  murder  is  committed 
or  war  occurs. 

We  do  not  abandon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  entering  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  policy  is  expressly  reserved  from  the 
operations  of  the  Covenant.  We  cannot 
be  made  a  mandatary  of  any  foreign 
colony  or  territory  except  with  our  con- 
sent, and  no  amendments  to  the  League 
after  its  adoption  will  be  binding  upon 
the  United  States  unless  accepted  by  it. 

In  case  of  attack  upon  the  United 
States  we  can  immediately  repel  the 
attack  and  defend  ourselves.  Nothing  in 
the  League  Covenant  deprives  us  of  Uiat 
right,  notwithstanding  the  false  claim  of 
our  opponents  to  flie  contrary.  The 
League  has  nothing  to  do  with  inmiigra- 
tion,  naturalization,  or  uny  of  our  internal 
or  domestic  affairs.  We  shall  control 
these  matters  just  as  fully  with  member- 
ship in  the  League  as  vndiout  it. 

The  extent  to  which  the  world  has 
been  involved  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars 
makes  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
peace  more  complex  and  difficult  than 
any  other  peace  which  has  been  made  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Never  have 
such  intricate  problems  been  faced  and 
never  before  ha!s  the  human  mind  under- 
taken to  grapple  with  so  many  of  them 
at  one  time.  A  readjustment  and  a  recon- 
stitution  of  the  world  are  in  progress  and 
the  terms  of  the  peace  must  effect  the 
settlement.  Tliere  must  be  some  consti- 
tuted authority  or  tribunal  to  which 
appeals  can  be  made  for  interpretation  of 
the  peace  document  in  cases  of  dispute 
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or  uncertunty  and  to  which  resort  may 
be  had  for  the  settlement  of  the  innumer- 
able Questions  which  will  inevitably  arise 
out  oi  the  Treaty  or  Treaties  of  Peace. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  in  this 
respect  an  essential  and  important  servioe 
to  perform.  The  pea^e  cannot  be  inter- 
terpreted  and  enforced  witihout  the  League 
of  Nations  as  the  necessary  instmmental- 
ity  and  authority. 

The  economic  problems  growing  out  of 
the  war  are  a  powerful  argument  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  estimated  that 
two  hundred  billion  dollars  have  been 
expended  by  all  the  belligerents  in  this 
war.  The  greater  number  of  these  expen- 
ditures constitute  national  debts  of  &e 
various  belligerents,  and  impose  a  boiden 
upon  the  masses  of  their  people  whidi  is 
difficult  for  them  to  bear.  For  g^era- 
tions  to  come  the  working  men  and  women 
of  all  of  the  belligerents  will  be  paying 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  the 
needless  destruction  of  this  virar.  The 
oppression  of  this  debt  will  be  felt  by  the 
people  everywhere,  because  it  is  always 
the  masses  who  suffer  moet  from  war. 
They  bear  the  bulk  of  the  burden  be- 
cause they  are  the  producers,  and  it  is 
only  by  production  or  the  creation  ci 
wealth  that  war  debts,  like  other  debts, 
can  be  paid.  Unless  some  means  are 
found  to  prevent  war,  what  hope  is  there 
for  the  masses  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Old  World?  If  we  are  to  have  no  League 
of  Peace  and  the  Great  Powers  must  ag^ 
engage  in  competition  with  one  another  in 
preparations  for  war,  which  will  inevitaUj 
eventuate  in  new  wars,  then  the  people  of 
Europe  are  condemned  to  unspeakable 
misery  and  poverty  for  the  future.  They 
cannot  support  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  great  war  and  assume,  in  addition, 
the  heavy  expenditures  required  in  prep- 
arations for  new  wars.  The  only  hqpe 
for  the  masses  is  to  turn  the  fniits  of 
their  industry  into  productive  channels. 
The  savings  of  the  future  must  not  be 
wasted  upon  war  preparations,  but  most 
be  devoted  to  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  men  and  women  live. 

Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
and  by  a  League  of  Nations  make  it  un- 
necessary to  load  upon  the  backs  of  the 
already  overburdened  masses  an  addi- 
tional burden  in  preparation  for  fatnre 
wars  ?  Can  we  not  leave  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people  the  money  which  will  b^ 
wasted  in  future  jpreparation  for  war, 
thereby  easing  their  ourdens  and  ooo- 
tributin^  to  their  happiness  and  pro6pe^ 
ity  ?  This  is  one  of  uxe  great  benefits  we 
may  expect  from  a  League  of  Nations. 
If  statesmen  of  the  worla  fail  now  to  give 
relief  to  the  suffering  masses  in  Eorc^ 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  future  peace. 

The  terrible  excesses  of  the  Buaaian  rev- 
olutionists are  due  to  the  fixed  coovietiaD 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  Russia  that  the  ruling  classes  have 
given  them  nothing  but  suffering,  pover^* 
and  war ;  that  they  have  failed  utteflj  ^ 
serve  the  people ;  that  statesmanship  bs5 
been  found  wanting ;  that  their  weerj 
and  their  poverty  are  due  to  these  caos0 
as  weU  as  to  the  fact  that  property  ha» 
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been  acoamnlated  in  the  hands  of  the 
few ;  and  in  their  groping  for  a  new  sys- 
tem which  will  dismbute  the  benefits  of 
society  more  equally  and  save  them  from 
the  horrors  of  poverty  and  of  war  which 
they  have  endured  for  centuries  the^  are 
striking  out  Uindly  and  desperately  m  an 
effort  to  find  a  remedy.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  Russia  will  repeat  itself  in  Europe 
nmess  the  combined  statesmanship  of  tne 
world  is  eaual  to  the  situation.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  do  much  to  lift 
the  masses  of  men  and  women  in  the 
world  to  a  higher  plane  of  contentment 
and  prosperity  ana  ^ve  them  a  larger 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  organized  society. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  wor- 
thy (^  consideration  at  thisparticular 
time,  especially  by  America.  We  are  now 
the  dominant  financial  power  of  the 
world.    All  nations  needine^  capital  for 

Sovemmental  use  or  for  t^eir  internal 
evelopment  through  enterprises  of  every 
character  must  look  increasmgly  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  necessary  assistance.  The  his- 
tory of  enterprise  in  foreign  lands  is  filled 
widi  injustices  to  foreign  citizens,  repre- 
senting in  many  instances  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice or  such  arbitrary  action  as  to  be 
practically  confiscatory.  There  has  never 
been  any  properly  constituted  agency  for 
dealing  with  international  disputes  arising 
out  of  these  matters,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently led  to  war  or  have  almost  precipi- 
tated war  between  nations.  The  lack  of 
protection  of  such  investments  has  dis- 
couraged American  citizens  from  making 
ventures  in  foreign  lands.  Such  ventures, 
if  legitimately  undertaken  and  justly 
protected,  would  operate  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  American  commerce  and  influ- 
ence. The  lack  of  such  protection  has 
operated  adversely  also  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  those  countries  which  constantly 
need  capital  for  their  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  League  of 
Nations  offers  the  agency  through  which 
disputes  of  this  cha^cter  maybe  taken 
up  and  considered  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  legitimate  investments  in  foreign 
countries  given  adeouate  protection  wiUi- 
out  resort  to  force.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, a  great  incentive  will  be  given  to 
American  enterprise  in  f  oreira  countries, 
and  t^ose  nations  which  need  capital  will 
be  able  to  command  the  requisite  supply 
once  it  is  demonstrated  that  through  the 
League  of  Nations  a  forum  has  been 
created  where  disputes  about  foreign 
investments  may  be  promptiy  considei^ 
and  disposed  of.  America's  opportunity 
to  assist  Latin  America,  for  instance, 
would  be  immenselv  enhanced  in  those 
circumstances,  and  tne  League  of  Nations 
would  be  able  to  confer  benefit  of  incal- 
culable value  upon  the  people  of  all  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  repub- 
Ues,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and, 
in  fact,  upon  the  citizens  of  every  other 
country  who  engage  in  enteinprises  in 
foreign  countries.  For  the  future  of 
American  commerce,  therefore,  looking 
at  it  for  a  moment  from  the  purely  mate- 
rialistic standpoint,  the  League  of  Nations 
would  have  a  stimulating  and  protecting 


influence  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
Our  business  men  and  bankers  who  are 
taking  such  a  keen  interest  in  foreign 
trade  and  enterprise  should  not  overlook 
the  advantages  of  this  instrumentality  of 
the  Lea£^e. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  created  not, 
as  some  suppose,  merely  to  hold  Germany 
down.  It  is  created  to  hold  all  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  as  well  as  Germany  and 
all  of  the  Central  Powers,  down  to  a 
peace  basis  in  the  future.  The  League  is 
made  necessary,  not  because  any  number 
of  nations  seek  to  combine  their  power  to 
oppress  some  other  nations,  but  because 
tne  whole  European  system  of  balances  of 
power,  secret  diplomacy,  and  competitive 
armaments,  as  practiced  heretofore,  has 
failed  utterly  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
save  the  masses  of  people  mmi  the  bur- 
dens and  horrors  of  war.  If  this  old 
system  is  not  destroyed,  bift  is  deliber- 
ately re-established  now,  the  same  bloody 
wars  which  have  marred  European  his- 
tory for  centuries  will  be  repeated  in  the 
future.  A  concert  of  the  nations  for 
peace  is  the  only  remedy,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  represents  the  effort  to  organ- 
ize the  world  for  peace  instead  of  for  war. 

What  will  happen  if  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  ?  The  League  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  machinerv  for  peace.  It 
cannot  be^separated  from  the  Peace  Treaty 
because  the  Peace  Treaty  cannot  be  en- 
forced without  the  League.  If  no  League 
is  created  and  a  simple  Treaty  of  Peace 
is  attempted,  there  can  be  no  stability  in 
Europe.  A  continual  ferment  of  turbu- 
lent populations,  already  overburdened  by 
debt  and  struggling  in  poverty,  will  pre- 
dipitate  new  wars  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  shall  have  to  remobilize  the  army  we 
are  now  demobilizing,  and  do  the  job  all 
over  again  merely  to  satisfy  the  views  of 
narrow  partisans  and  visionless  men. 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  suffer  because 
tiiese  men  or  any  set  of  men  are  unwill- 
ing to  have  any  sort  of  peace  unless  they 
can  write  the  formula?  The  opponents 
of  the  League  can't  a^ee  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  kind  of  a  League  or  the 
kind  of  peace  that  would  satisfy  them. 
They  offer  no  alternative  to  the  present 
plan.  Theirs  is  a  counsel  of  chaos  and 
confusion  and  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  war. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  taken  a 
stand  for  social  justice  upon  an  interna- 
tional scale  which  will  Imve  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  all  of  the  peonies 
concerned.  I  refer  to  Article  XXlII, 
which  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
League  will : 

(1)  Endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain 
fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men  and  women,  both  in  their  own  coun- 
tries and  in  all  countries  to  which  their 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  ex- 
tend, and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international 
organization ; 

(2)  Undertake  to  secure  just  treatment 
of  t^e  native  inhabitants  of  territories 
under  their  control ; 


(8)  Intrust  the  League  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  execution  of 
agreements  with  r^^ard  to  the  tn^c  in 
women  and  children  and  the  traffic  in 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs ; 

(4)  Endeavor  to  t^e  steps  in  matters 
of  international  concern  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  disease. 

What  a  godsend  to  humanity  an 
oiCTnized  effort  along  these  lines  wul  be  I 
Afi  of  these  objects  are  of  imperative 
importance.  The  prevention  ana  control 
of  disease  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  peoples  of  the  world 
in  the  immediate  future,  because  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
growing  out  of  the  war,  threaten  the 
health  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  was  struck  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  who  has  done 
such  splendid  work  for  the  Bed  Cross, 
and  who,  just  returning  from  Europe, 
says:  "Right  now  there  are  276,000 
cases  of  typhus  in  a  line  stretching  be- 
tween the  ^Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  and 
the  wave  is  rolling  in  our  direction.  I 
tell  you  the  distress  in  the  world  is 
frightful,  unspeakable.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  otates  knew  the  distress  in 
Middle  Europe,  they  couldn't  sleep  I" 

I  know  the  siraificance  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son's statement,  because  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  I  was  for  six  years  the 
head  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  control  of  the 
quarantine  stations  in  most  of  the  ports, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  particularly  to  fight 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  International  cooperation  for 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases  and 
for  their  prevention  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  And  we  in  the  United  States  are 
in  daily  jeopardy  so  long  as  there  is  an 
inadequate  organization  in  Europe  and 
Asia  to  fight  tiiese  diseases.  Every  ship 
that  comes  into  our  ports  may  be  a 
messenger  of  death  through  some  evil 
germ  concealed  in  its  hold  or  in  the 
clothing  or  baggage  of  its  passengers. 
International  co-operation  will  greatiy 
diminish  this  danger,  and  the  madiinery 
which  the  League  of  Nations  will  pro- 
vide is  the  most  practicable  plan  yet  sug- 
gested for  making  effective  the  measures 
which  are  essential  to  protect,  not  alone 
ourselves,  but  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
against  the  dapgers  and  ravages  of  com- 
mumcable  diseases. 

Is  the  United  States  unwilling  to  join 
with  the  other  Great  Powers  of  tiie  world 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  peace  when  it 
can  withdraw  from  the  League  at  any 
time  on  two  years'  notice?  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  use  our  great  power  as  a  vic- 
torious and  civilized  Nation  to  secure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  as  the  chief 
fruit  of  our  sacrifices,  then  90,000  Amer- 
ican boys  have  riven  their  lives  merely 
to  restore  the  old  system  of  feverish  and 
secret  preparations  for  war  in  Europe, 
for  conscienceless  jprofits  to  private 
makers  of  war  matenak  and  machinery, 
for  the  eontinued  imposition  of  grinding 
and  impoverishing  burdens  on  the  suffer- 
ing meni^d-mmmuLj^uropewho  must 
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Say  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the 
ower  of  their  health,  and  the  very  blood 
of  their  bodies  to  keep  the  old  European 
system  alive.    Shall  we  not  rather  torn 


THE   OUTLOOK 

our  eyes  to  the  beautiful  and  inspiring 
picture  of  peace  and  by  joining  a  League 
of  Nations  get  what  our  sons  fous^ht  and 
died  for — a  new  era  of  burdens  lightened. 


a  prosperity  unfettered  by  the  fear  of  war, 
and  of  a  peaoe  which  will  give  the  masses 
of  the  world  a  chance  to  realiEe  at  last 
the  light  of  happiness  and  security  ? 


PORTRAIT  OF  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  THE  PHILOSOPHER 

BY   JOHN    JAY   CHAPMAN 


THERE  is  no  such  thine  as  philo60]phy. 
But  there  are  such  fchings  as  philos- 
ophers. A  philosopher  is  a  man  wno  be- 
lieves that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  phi- 
losophy, and  who  devotes  himself  to 
proving  it.  He  believes  that  behind  the 
multifarious,  contradictory,  and  often  very 
unpleasant  appearances  of  the  world  there 
is  a  unity  which  he  can  put  into  type- 
writing^. Frobably  there  is ;  but  certainly 
he  cant.  Let  us  take  an  example :  A^oet 
is  walking  down  the  street ;  perhaps  it  is 
Bobert  Browning.  He  wears  a  wide- 
awake hat,  a  new  tie,  and  a  handsome 
theater  coat.  The  scene  is  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  in  London.  The  poet  seizes 
a  bystander  by  tiie  lapel  of  his  coat, 
stands  very  dose  to  him,  and,  holding 
him  against  a  tree,  breathes  very  han^ 
speaks  very  rapidly,  grows  red  in  the 
face,  perspires,  and  continues  to  talk  to 
the  victim  for  tiiirty-six  hours  in  blankety- 
blank  verse.  Then  the  poet  gives  the 
stranger  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  passes  on 
down  the  street,  smelling  his  geranium. 
The  stranger-victim  totters  to  his  home, 
powerfully  affected  by  the  experience. 
But  how  has  the  thing  been  done  and 
what  does  the  victim  mow  now  that  he 

•  didn't  know  before  the  interview?  These 
are  the  questions  which  the  philosopher 
undertakes  to  answer ;  and  I  nave  never 
known  a  philosopher  who  wasn't  delighted 
with  tiie  task.  The  poet,  the  straneer,  and 
the  geranium  are  mere  grist  to  Uie  phi- 
losopher's mill.  He  turns  all  into  type- 
writing. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  known  a  phi-» 
losopher ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  ever 
seen  a  real  one.  I  honestiy  don't  think 
there  ever  was  but  one  real  one  on  this 
continent,  and  that  was  Josiah  Royce. 
All  the  rest  of  them  have  had  doubts  and 
weaknesses  and  backslidings.  There  were 
moments  when  they  suspected  the  type- 
writer, and  examined  its  keys,  and  won- 
dered if  there  ought  not  to  be  more 
question-marks  in  the  machine.  ButBoyee 
never  faltered.  He  was  spherical,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  sleepless,  and  ready  for  all 
comers.  He  did  what  no  other  modem  has 
ever  dared  to  do — he  held  seminars  where 
any  one  was  welcome.  You  could  loaf  down 
the  avenue  in  Cambridge  after  supper 
and  enter  a  little  arena  of  wisdom,  where 

*a  small  company  was  sitting  in  eager 
silence ;  and  you  could  join  m  the  dis- 
cussion and  challenge  the  champion  if  you 
had  the  brains.  Royce  was  the  John  L. 
Sullivan  of  philosophy. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
him.    It  was   at  an  oyster-house  called 

'  Park's,  in  Boston.  I  was  then  a  freshman 
or  sophomore  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  the 


custom  to  visit  Park's  at  about  10:30 
P.M.,  after  the  Symphony  Concerts.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  this  resort,  its  bare 
walls,  plain  square  tables,  and  very  lim- 
ited bill  of  fare,  gave  it  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  lobsters  and  musty  fJe.^  I  looked 
across  the  table  where  I  sat,  and  was 
startied  to  see  a  kinddof  fairy  sitting 
opposite  me.  It  was  Josiah  Boyce.  He 
was  a  miniature  figure,  well  compacted, 
with  an  enormous  red  head  which  had  a 
gigantic  aspect,  as  if  he  were  Kant  oi^ 
Beethoven,  and  also  an  infantile  look  like 
that  of  an  ugly  baby. 

He  began  to  talk  to  me  about  Beetho- 
ven, and  he  was  talking  exaotiy  as  if  he 
had  known  me  all  my  life.  Boyce  was 
the  only  human  being  I  have  ever  seen 
who  had  no  preliminary  social  conscious- 
ness, no  door-mat  of  convention.  You 
were  inside,  though  you  didn't  know  how 
vou  got  there ;  and  I  remember  wonder- 
mg  how  I  had  got  there  and  where  I  was. 
We  talked  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  he 
insisted  on  walking  out  to  Cambridge, 
though  it  was  a  bitter  night,  with  a 
deadly  east  wind,  and  I  &t  sure  he 
would  catch  pneumonia,  for  his  overcoat 
was  as  thin  as  paper.  I  forget  the  rest, 
except  my  strong  impression  that  he  was 
very  extraordinary  and  knew  everything 
and  was  a  bumblebee — a  benevolent 
monster  of  pure  intelligence,  zigzagging, 
ranging,  and  uncatchaUe.  I  always  hi^ 
this  feeling  about  Boyce — that  he  was  a 
celestial  insect.  If  left  alone  with  him, 
any  one  would  be  apt  to  turn  into  a 
naturalist  through  the  effort  to  catalogue 
hiim. 

The  legend  about  him  among  the  stu- 
dents was  that  he  was  the  first  man  bom 
in  California ;  ^and  it  was  a  strange  place 
for  him  to  choose,  for  his  appearance 
suggested  Asia.  No  country  in  Europe 
seemed  old  enough  to  have  produced  this 
type  of  superman,  the  gnarled  cavern 
sage  who  was  wiser  than  Europe,  more 
abstract,  more  Himalayan.  I  believe  that 
if  only  he  had  never  been  taught  to  read 
Boyce  would  have  been  a  very  great  man. 
This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  very  good  for  most 
people.  But  there  is  a  type  of  person  to 
whom  books  are  injurious ;  books  mean 
too  much  to  them.  And  even  men  of 
enormous  natural  talent  sometimes  belong 
to  the  type.  But,  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  know  this  in  California ;  and  as  soon 

1  People  iK>wada3r8  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
lobsters  should  be  eaten  in  the  simplest  surronndings. 
Loais  XV  decorations,  soft  music,  and  flowers  destroy 
their  flavor  and  destrojr  the  romance  of  them.  The 
lobster  is  the  most  easily  vulgarized  of  all  eatables. 
If  luxury  approaches  hira,  virtue  goes  out  of  him.  He 
is  like  justice,  piety,  and  truth,  which  shine  brightest 
at  poor  men^s  tables.  Plain  living  gives  to  the  lobster 
his  glory. 


as  Boyce  saw  print  he  took  to  pltiloeophy, 
and  mastered  all  the  formal  philosophy 
of  the  world  before  he  was  thirty.  There 
was  nobody  in  Germany  who  knew  Ger- 
man philosophy  so  well  as  he,  and  he 
held  sdl  this  wisdom  in  solution  in  his 
mind.  He  could  sit  down  and  dictate 
a  book  on,  say,  the  history  of  free  will 
or  the  influence  of  Thales ;  a  book  which 
it  would  have  taken  tjie  next  most 
competent  man  in  the  world  six  mmiths 
to  compUe.    He  could  give  it  to  you  in  a 

Sopular  form  if  you  preferred.  He  could 
o  it  in  conversation,  illustrating  his 
theme  with  jests,  humor,  and  astoondine 
analogies  drawn  from  mssing  events  and 
from  current  fiction.  But  in  order  that 
he  should  do  these  things  you  had  to  let 
him  alone;  he  needed  time,  he  needed 
eternity.  Time  was  nothing  to  him.  He 
was  iust  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
hours  disquisition  as  at  the  start.  Think- 
ingrefreshed  him. 

The  truth  was  that  Boyce  had  a  phe- 
nomenal memory ;  his  mind  was  a  <^rd- 
indexed  cyclopaedia  of  all  philosophy.  To 
him  everything  was  philosophy ;  nothing 
else  existed  but  philosophy;  and  if — if 
only  he  had  been  obliged  to  state  the 
thing  in  his  own  words,  mstead  of  having 
his  head  filled  with  other  people's  ideaa, 
he  would  have  set  the  proolems  of  phi- 
losophy to  a  music  of  his  own,  and  left 
behmd  him  works  that  qualified  the  age. 
I  cannot  daim  a  dose  acquaintance 
with  his  writings;  but  I  once  made  an 
attempt  to  read  one  of  his  most  important 
books.  It  was  a  lai^e  book.  It  was  about 
as  big  as  Boswell's  Life  of  Johns^Hi, 
and  it  concerned — well,  I  never  found  out 
what  it  concerned,  because  after  reading 
twenty  pages  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover the  plot  I  bethought  me  of  taming 
to  the  last  page  to  see  if  I  could  under- 
stand at  least  something  about  tiie 
landing-place  of  the  argument.  On  the 
last,  page  my  eye  caught  the  words 
^  Lamo  of  God,'  the  lamb  being  spdled 
with  a  capital ;  and  I  said  to  myself :  ^  If 
Boyce  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  that 
capital  letter  in  order  to  express  his  main 
idea,  there  must  be  something  faulty 
about  his  vehicle.  His  vehicle  is  incom- 
pletely expressive ;  though  I  think  I  see 
what  he  is  driving^  at  more  clearly  now 
than  I  did  before.' 

The  obscurity  of  Boyce's  writings  is 
the  obscurity  to  be  found  in  all  technical 
philosophy.  The  reason  such  writings  are 
hard  to  follow  is  that  they  are  done  in  a 
lingo;  and  it  takes  years  to  learn  the 
lingo,  and  the  lingo  is  apt  to  destroy 
one's  own  mind,  like  emery  powder  blown 
into  an  engine.  By  the  time  one  has 
learned  the  alphabet  pi\e^  W4^i)>^ve  be- 
Digitized  by^ 
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Iniematigiul  Film  Senrice 

SECRETARY  BAKER  AWARDING  DIPLOMAS  TO  WEST  POINT'S  GRADUATING  CLASS 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  exercisee  this  year  at  West  Point  was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  Academy's  history  the  class  raemben  appeared  in  khaki  uniforms 
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Intemadoiol  Film  Service 

WAR  VETERANS   HON- 
ORED  AT   HARVARD'S 
COMMENCEMENT 

The  prooessioii  of  the  men  upon 
whom  Harrard  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees  inolades^  as  seen 
aboTe:  Leading  (military  uni- 
form), CoL  A,  T.  Perkins; 
Lient.-Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt ; 
following  him,  MaJQi:^€{<9prge  C. 
Shattuck;  the  thir4.^man  to  the 
rear  of  Major  Shattnok  is  Lient.- 
Col.  Charles  W.  Whittlesey 


Wccten  Newspaper  Uaioa 

TBE  "  COUNCIL  OP  FOUR  " 
AT  PARIS 


Tne  vigoroas4ookiiq^  i 
Lloyd  d^orge  (left),  Orlaado» 
aemencea<K  and  Wilson  (right), 
seen  in  the  above -piotore  have 
been  deseribed  Ity  an  unfriendly 
critic  as  '*  fonr  pidfnl  old  man.'* 
The  reader  may  be  left  to  dimw 
Ids  own  oondusions  as  to  tk» 
oorreotness  of  the  phnse 
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Paul  Thompson 

RECIPIENTS  OF  HONOI^ 

ART  DEGREES  AT 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Left  to  right :  Dean  West,  Gen- 
eral Crowder,  Admind  Goodrieh, 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  William  M.  Johnson. 
William  T.  Mamdng,  John  BL 
Clark.  Commencements  this  year 
are  memorable  for  the  Army  or 
Navy  uniforms  that  in  many  cases 
may  be  seen  appearing  beneath 
the  academic  gowns 


PRINCETON'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT—THE CLASS  OF  1913 

This  was  Prinoeton's  one  hun- 
dred and  serenty-seeood  Com- 
menoement.  Only  three  colleges 
in  Ameriea  antedate  Princeton  in 
their  origin  Hamid,  William 
and  Mary,  aad  Tale.  At  Prince- 
ton as  elsewhere,  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  gay  and  the  grave 


REAR-ADMIRAL  WILUAM  S.  SIMS  HONORED  BY  YALE 

Admiral  Simi  (left)  is  seen  in  the  picture  aooompaoied  by  his  aide,  Lien- 

tenant-Commaiider  William  Edwards  (right).   The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 

oonfened  on  Admiral  Sims  by  Yale 


InrcmitiMmrl  Film  ?ir.TNi    r 

FRENCH  OFFICER  WINS   LAWN  TENNIS  CHABiPIONSHIP 

Lieutenant  Andr^  ^.  Gobert,  of  the  French  Army,  recently  defeated 
Captain  Watson  Washburn,  American,  and  Captain  0*Hara  Wood,  Aus- 
tralian champion,  in  Paris,  in  a  championship  match 


(C)  Underwood  &  Uodcrwood 

ORPHANS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  BEING  CARED  FOR  IN  MOSCOW 

The  terrible  conditions  of  life  in  Russia,  consequent  upon  the  war,  the  Revolution,  and  Bobhevisra,  hare  resulted  in  nnprecedentedly 

large  numbers  of  destitute  orphans.  They  are  being  cared  for,  as  far  as  ppanble,  in  beneTolent  institutions.    A  group  of  these  unfortunate 

waifs,  happily  rescued  from  neglect  and  starvation,  are  seen  in  the  photograph 
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come  an  imbecile.  A  pluldeopher  with  an 
ink-pot  at  liis  side  and  no  one  to  guide 
him  nma  straight  into  this  trade  jai^on- — 
cube  roots  and  quaternions.  Now  Koyoe's 
peooHar  merit  was  that  he  could  in  con- 
veraoHon  modulate  his  pipes  and  shift 
his  stops  to  suit  the  auditors.  He  was  a 
great  and  wonderf td  talker. 

His  extreme  accessibility  made  him  a 
sort  of  automat  restaurant  for  Cambridge. 
He  had  fixed  hours  when  any  one  comd 
resort  to  him  and  draw  inspiration  from 
him.  A  year  or  two  before  nis  death  one 
of  my  sons  was  at  Harvard  and  was  taking  a 
eoarBe  on  the  "  Prometheus  "  of  .^Ischylus. 
I  wrote  to  him  that  he  must  certainly  go 
to  see  Bovce  at  once.  I  told  the  boy  to 
find  out  we  proper  hour,  present  himself, 
and  ask  Royee  some  question,  any  ques- 
tion, about  Frometheus.  The  thing^  was 
done,  and  Boyce  lectured  to  this  single 
student  for  half  an  hour  with  the  same 
fervor  and  gravity  as  if  he  had  been  talk- 
ing before  Sie  French  Academy.  What  a 
wonderful  man  was  that  I 

A  yiear  later,  when  I  was  passing 
through  Cambridge,  a  New  York  wo- 
man, who  was  a  worshiper  of  sages, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  one  who 
was  remarkable.  Several  of  us  went 
to  the  room  of  my  undergraduate,  who 
by  this. time  had  become  a  pious  disdple 
of  Koyce,  and  we  said  to  the  boy :  "  We 
shall  sit  here  and  make  preparation  for 
tea  and  cakes.  Do  you  take  a  taxi  and  go 
and  fetch  Boyce.  Track  him  down.  If  he 
is  engaged,  wait  till  he  is  free,  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes.  Explain  to  him  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion ;  but  don't  come 
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back  without  him.^'  In  three-quarters  of 
an  hour — it  seemed  a  century — the  boy 
returned,  breathless,  saying,  "  Get  ready, 
get  ready;  he's  coming  up  the  stairs  be- 
hind meT'  The  philosopher  entered  in 
coat  and  muffler,  took  his  stand  next  a 
grandfadier  chair  whose  high  back  was 
on  a  level  with  his  shoulders,  and  some 
one  asked  him  a  question  about  German  v, 
for  this  was  during  the  war.  Boyce  would 
not  remove  his  coat,  or  sit  down ;  and  he 
talked  for  an  hour.  He  b^;an  with  the 
Norse  legends,  to  illustrate  the  German 
spirit.  He  recited  with  wonderful  skill  a 
poem  of  Edgar  AUan  Foe's,  and  he  must, 
first  and  &st,  have  mentioned  about 
everything  that  could  be  thought  of  be-' 
tween  0dm  and  Foe.  The  rest  of  us  sat 
rapt  and  happy.  There  was  a  weight  and 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  room.  In  our 
minds  floatea  memories  of  the  great  talk- 
ers  of  history.  Ferhaps  Coleridge  may 
have  talked  like  this,  or  Bacon. 

The  older  Bovce  grew,  the  more  sacred 
he  became,  smaUer,  more  and  more  wise- 
looking,  more  and  more  like  a  very  ancient 
Chinese  saint.  Moreover,  he  seemed  to 
stand  in  a  tabernacle;  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  indeed,  as  perhaps  any 
one  knows  already,  a  heroic  character. 
He  passed  through  family  griefs,  and 
misfortunes  to  his  children,  a  great  sick- 
ness ^rhaps  a  stroke)  himself,  and  from 
them  all  he  emerged  tlie  more  perfected. 

There  was  a  period  in  my  life  when 
sometUng  about  Koyce  used  to  make  me 
anery  with  him.  The  spirit  of  political 
re&rm,  bom  in  the  early  nineties,  sent 
the  young  agitators  of  that  day  about  the 
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land  smiting  the  rocks  to  get  water  for 
their  mills.  Boyce,  when  smitten,  did  not 
respond.  I  remember  a  dinner  party  in 
Boston  in  about  1896.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  feast  I  fell  into  a  conversation  with 
Boyee  as  to  the  duty  of  the  philosopher 
toward  practical  politics.  Boyce  imme- 
diately conatmcted  a  cabin  for  the  philos- 
opher, crawled  into  it,  and  maintained 
.  th^t  he  would  never  come  out  of  it.  Our 
discussion  continued,  Boyce  doine  most 
of  the  talking,  till  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home;  and  I  remember  following  him 
out  as  he  went  and  shaking  my  fist  at 
him  over  the  banisters,  crying :  ^^  There's 
no  philosophy  in  the  world,  anyway.  It's 
a  question  of  power,  whetlier  I  can  get 
your  attention  to  my  ideas,  or  you  mine  to 
^ours.  Now  I  won't  think  about  your 
ideas,  and  you  shall  think  about  mine  I" 

Of  course  I  was  right.  But  it  took  the 
invasion  of  Bebfium  to  convince  Boyce 
of  the  thesis.  He  had  been  all  his  life 
drenched  in  Germany  ;  he  was  a  spokea- 
man  for  Germany,  an  interpreter  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  vulainy  of  1914 
appeared  to  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a 

girsonal  insult.  He  rose  up  against  it. 
e  threw  off  Germany.  He  took  the 
stump.  He  made  a  magnificent  short 
speedi  at  the  first  Boston  war  meeting, 
where  this  frail  and  aged  philoepher  ap- 
peared in  the  rdle  of  the  young  patriot. 
He  was  all  righteous  rage,  and  his  Bf  elong 
voluminous  metaphysi^  ideas  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  flames  and  burning  periods 
of  denunciation.  Oh,  if  this  man  had 
been  kept  away  from  books  in  his  youth 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest! 
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AMONG  no  people  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  be  amonj^  some  Indian  tribes, 
has  age  so  much  dignity  and  so  much 
power  as  among  the  J  apanese.  Japan  is 
ruled  by  old  men.  Behind  the  Govern- 
ment and  above  it  is  always  that  peculiar 
institution  known  as  the  Genro^  or  Elder 
Statesmen.  The  position  of  Elder  States- 
man is  not  an  official  position.  Those  who 
hold  it  are  endowed  with  its  peculiar 
influ^ice  by  courtesy  and  general  recogni- 
tion alone.  The  position  of  the  elders  of 
a  Hebrew  nation  or  the  Wise  Old  Men 
whose  counsel  directed  the  destinies  of  a 
tribe  of  North  Americtm  Indians  is  more 
analogous  to  the  position  of  the  G^nro  of 
Japan  than  aujrthing  in  modem  life. 

Of  the  Genro  of  to-day,  Prince  Yama- 
gata,who  iseighty-one  years  old,  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  political  influence  in  Japan, 
not  exoef»ting  even  the  Emperor.  Marquis 
Okuma  is  also  eighty-one,  as  is  Marquis 
Matsukata.  The  f  omrth  member  of  the 

1  In  The  Outlook  of  U«t  week  speared  an  interriew 
by  BIr.  VLaaxm  with  Dr.  G.  T.  Wang,  China's  Dele- 
gate to  Uie  Peaee  Coolerenee.— Thb  Kditobs. 


Genro,  Mar(]uis  Kimmochi  Saionji,  is 
seventy.  Twice  Premier  of  Japan,  and 
at  present  considered  the  most  active  of 
her  great  statesmen.  Marquis  Saionji 
holds  to-day  the  honorable  position  of 
senior  member  of  the  Japanese  del^u- 
tion  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Of  all  3ie 
interesting  faces  around  the  Peace  Table 
none  apj^s  more  to  the  imagination 
than  the  countenance  of  the  senior  Japa- 
nese delegate,  with  its  ample  brow,  steady 
brown  eyes,  and  small,  firm  mouth.  On 
the  faces  of  statesmen  of  Western  nations 
you  can  see  the  passing  of  emotions  like 
the  play  of  sunlight  and  clouds  in  the 
sky.  But  Marouis  Saionji  never  puts  off 
that  look  of  solid  and  inscrutable  astute- 


At  first  glance  you  might  say  it  was 
the  face  of  a  confirmed  conservative.  But 
in  the  whole  group  of  the  elderly  men 
who  direct  the  destinies  of  Japan  Mar- 
quis Saionji  stands  out  as  a  liberal. 
With  a  lineage  as  proud  as  any  in  his 
land  behind  Um,  he  has  always  been  a 
democrat.    After  commanding  an  Impe- 


rial army  and  bein|^  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince at  the  age  of  nmet»en,  young  Saionji 
first  showed  his  liberal  strain  when  he 
protested  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
Samurai  from  the  original  Imperial  Coun- 
ciL  He  won  his  fieht,  and  the  state  was 
benefited  by  the  admission  to  the  Council 
of  these  representatives  of  a  great  yeoman 
dass. 

In  1869  Marquis  Saionji  made  his  first 
trip  to  France.  In  Paris  for  eleven  years 
he  studied  law  and  letters,  cultivating  the 
tastes  which  later  made  him  known  as  a 
poet  of  no  mean  ability,  and  which  have 
also  been  expressed  by  his  encouragement 
of  the  novelists  of  Japan,  whom  he  has 
formed  into  a  sort  of  private  dub  which 
meets  with  him  occajsionally  for  mutual 
advice  and  assistance.  When  the  young 
Marquis  went  back  to  Japan,  he  founded 
a  democratic  paper  called  the  "Tokyo 
Jiyu  Shimbun,^'  or  Tokyo  Liberty  Jour- 
nsd.  The  extreme  democracy  of  his  opin- 
ions alarmed  the  influential  conservative 
class,  and  his  paper  was  suppressed.  But 
the  late  Prince  Ito,.  perhaps^  tha  most 
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brilliant  political  leader  Japan  ever  pro- 
duced, whose  mantle  Saionji  was  destined 
to  inherit,  recognized  the  good  qualities 
of  Saionji  and  took  the  young  man  to 
England  and  America  to  study  constitu- 
tionalism and  parliamentary  govemfnent. 
Later,  after  he  had  been  successively 
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and  secured  it  for  his  friend  and  aide, 
Mr.  Hara,  who  had  become  the  leader  of 
the  Seiyu-kai  when  Saionji  resigned  from 
that  position  in  1915. 

A  Japanese  who  ought  to  know  says  : 
^^  Of  all  the  great  .statesmen  of  Japan, 
Marquis    Saionji   best   imderstands  the 
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Japanese  Minister  to  Austria  and  to 
Germany,  Marquis  Saionji  was  twice 
given  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  Cabinets  headed  by  Prince  Ito. 
When  in  1900  the  great  Ito  organized 
the  Seiyu-kai,  or  Constitutional  party, 
Marquis  Saionji  became  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  Ito's  avowed  lieuten- 
ant. Three  years  later  Saionji  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  that  great  party.  In 
1905  Marquis  Saionji  was  made  Premier 
of  Japan,  which  post  he  held  until  1908. 
In  1910  he  was  again  appointed  Premier, 
resigning  in  1912. 

When  the  Cabinet  of  Field  Marshal 
Count  Terauchi  fell  last  autumn,  there 
was  a  widespread  demand  in  Japan  that 
the  veteran  Baionji  be  given  a  third  term. 
In  spite  of  this  testimony  of  the  remark- 
able esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
countrymen,  Saionji  declined  the  honor 


real  spirit  of  western  Europe  and  the 
conditions  existing  between  class  and 
mass.  ...  In  the  mterests  of  Japan,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  nations  concerned  in 
the  future  readjustments.  Marquis  Saionji 
is  best  fitted  to  undertake  the  difficult 
task  involving  so  much  of  give  and  take, 
the  surrender  of  so  many  fixed  or  con- 
ventional policies,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war. 
His  knowledge  of  the  West  was  shown 
throughout  the  last  four  years,  for  he 
consistently  declared  his  firm  conviction 
that  to  save  the  world  from  debasement 
German  militarism  must  be  destroyed. 
Even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  stru^^- 
gle  he  continued  openly  to  declare  his 
faith  in  the  .final  victory  of  the  Allies. 
A  great  aristocrat  and  a  great  democrat, 
Marquis  Saionji  to-day  wields  a  vast  in- 
fluence in  Japan ;  furthermore,  he  under- 
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stands  the  present  world  movement  and 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  it.  He  has  been 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  now  fast-waning 
spirit  of  chauvinism,  which  appeared 
from  tune  to  time  in  the  past  amone  cer- 
tain of  the  older  regime.  His  dedared 
policy  towards  China  has  been  consis- 
tently one  of  desire  for  friendly  co-opera- 
tion and  increase  of  good  understanding. 

I  recognized  Marqub  Saionji  as  a 
cosmopolitan  the  instant  I  saw  him  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Japanese  Dde- 
gation  in  Paris.  There  is  still  about  him 
something  of  the  air  which  led  the  friends 
.  of  the  young  nobleman  on  his  return  to 
Japan  in  1880  to  twit  him  as  ^^  almost 
more  of  a  Frenchman  than  a  Japanese." 
The  first  question  I  asked  was : 

"  Your  Excellency,  are  you  Japanese 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  Peace 
Conference?"     When    this    was    inter- 

Sreted  by  Mr.  Y.  Matsuoka,  himself  a 
iplomat  and  publicist  of  no  slight  dis- 
tinction, the  Marquis  countered  with : 

^^Are  you  satisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  Peace  Conference  yourself  ?" 

I  parried  this  somehow  and  retomed 
to  the  attack. 

^^  Of  course  there  is  probably  no  nation 
which  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Peace,"  the  Marquis  answered,  with  Just 
enough  twinkle  in  his  eye  to  remind  me 
that  Marquis  Okuma  had  once  called 
him  "a  cool  and  breezy  poet."  "The 
very  essence  of  such  an  arrangement, 
affecting  so  many  nations,  must  oe  give 
and  take,  a  sacrifice  here  for  a  gain  there. 
But  personally  I  am  satisfied." 

"  The  Chinese  say,  your  Excellency, 
that  Ja^an  expects  to  keep  all  ihS  best 
thines  m  the  province  of  Shanteng 
whidi  have  been  awarded  to  her  by  the 
Peace  Conference  as  a  reward  for  wrest- 
ing them  from  Germany.  That  is,  they 
say  that  Japan  will  keep  the  oysters,  re- 
turning to  China  only  the  shells." 
^  '^  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  many 
Chinese,"  remarked  the  Marquis,  "  but 
unfortunately  some  of  the  Chinese  states- 
men have  a  way  of  saying  thin^^  for 
effect  which  they  cannot  mean.  Japan 
has  solemnly  promised  to  give  back  the 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochau  and  to  re- 
store Shantung  to  China  in  full  sover- 
eignty, except  a  little  land  at  Tsingtao 
for  establishing  a  Japanese  settlement, 
and  Japan  will  keep  her  word.  I  do  not 
need  to  defend  that  word  from  any 
innuendo.  Japan  has  always  kept  her 
international  agreements,  and  her  honor 
is  above  reproach. } 

^^  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up 
other  ridiculous  Chinese  pretensicMis,  suc^ 
as  the  pretension  that  Japan  is  aiming  to 

Siin  military  and  economic  contr^  of 
hina  and  build  up  a  gigantic  power 
with  which  to  tr^  for  the  negemony  of 
the  world.  Any  mtelligent  man  can  see 
that  China  is  much  more  of  a  danger  to 
Japan  and  to  the  world  than  Japan  is  to 
Clnna.  Whatever  steps  we  have  taken 
or  may  take  in  China  are  idmed  m^eiy 
to  protect  our  just  interests  there  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Far  East." 

I  questioned  the  Japanese  statesman- 
poet  about  the  famous  Twenty-one  De- 
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mands  which  Japan  made  on  China  in 
1915.  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  one  of  the  Chinese 
peace  delegates,  had  told  me  that  China 
will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  get 
Japan  to  give  up  these  demands  on  the 
contention  that  they  were  agreed  to 
under  duress,  and  that  the  later  accept- 
ance by  Japan  of  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  abrogates  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  secret  treaty. 

(^  It  is  childish  of  China,"  said  Marquis 
Saionji,  ^^to  keep  dragging  up  the 
Twenty-one  Demands.  Japan  1ms  dropped 
the  fifth  group  of  the  demands.  The  rest 
of  the  demandis,  modified  in  order  to  meet 
as  far  as  possible  the  views  and  wishes 
of  China,  are  in  the  status  of  a  concluded 
— open,  not  secret — ^agreement  between 
Japan  and  China,  and  there*  is  no  reason 
why  China  should  appeal  to  the  foreign 
Powers  for  their  support  in  Vreaking  her 
troth  with  Japan."  j 

The  fifth  group  of  the  Twenty-one 
Demands  askra,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Chinese  Government  should  employ 
influential  Japanese  as  advisers  in  polit- 
ical, financial,  and  military  affairs,  that 
the  police  departments  of  important 
places  in  China  ^should  be  jointly  admin- 
istered by  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and 
that  China  should  purchase  from  Japan 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  munitions 
of  war  neeaea  by  her.  It  was  this  group 
of  demands  which  caused  the  most  protest 
among  foreigners  as  well  as  among  Chi- 
nese, and  which  even  many  wise  citizens  of 
the  Island  Empire  say  ought  never  to 
have  been  jput  forth  by  their  Government. 

When  he  was  asked  about  China's  pre- 
tension that  the  Allies,  and  particularly 
the  Japanese,  prevented  China  from  en- 
tering the  war  as  early  as  she  would  have 
liked  to  enter,  the  Japanese  nobleman 
said: 

"  Any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
China  is  aware  that  the  Chinese  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  risk  their  necks 
m  tins  war.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
certain  elements  favorable  to  fighting 
Germany  as  early  as  1914,  but  to  have 
let  China  into  the  war  then  would  have 
been  to  enable  Germany  to  capitalize  Chi- 
neseweakness.  German  propaganda  would 
have  run  rife :  disord^  and  revolutions 
fomented  by  German  gold  would  have 
made  the  country  even  more  than  ever  a 
disordered  beehive.  Before  the  Allies 
could  make  any  use  of  Chinese  help  what- 
soever it  was  necessary  that  they  organ- 
ize China." 

*'  What  is  going  to  be  the  future  of 
China?"  I  asked  Marquis  Saionji.  ^^Is 
she  ever  going  to  be  capable  of  governing 
herself?" 

The  face  of  the  Japanese  statesman 
grew  gravely^  pensive,  like  the  face  of  a 
Buddhist  priest  looking  into  the  future. 
The  name  oaion ji,  by  l£e  way,  suggests  a 
Buddhist  temple  (}i  means  temple  m  Japa- 
nese), and  rumor  has  it  that  the  f  ounaer 
of  the  Saionji  family  was  a  priest. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,"  was  the  replv,  after  several 
seconds  of  reflection.  *^  And  it  seems  best 
for  me  to  observe  the  golden  rule  of 
flUenoe  on  this  point — for  the  moment,  at 


any  rate.  Only  I  would  say  that  I  persist 
in  hopes  that,  with  friendly  assistance 
from  outside,  China  will  be  able  in  time 
to  put  her  house  in  order." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  formation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  have  a  good  or 
bad  effect  on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  your 
Excellency?" 

"A  very  favorable  effect,  I  believe," 
was  the  immediate  response.  ^^  We  Japa- 
nese believe  that  the  League  of  Nations 
will  mean  a  freer  and  more  effective  civ- 
ilization in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  world  it  is 
the  duty  of  men  of  every  class,  creed,  or 
color  to  help  in  perfecting  an  indestruc- 
tible barrier  against  the  forc^  which 
have  hindered  the  prepress  of  the  world." 

I  expressed  my  admiration  for  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Japanese  in  waiving  their 
demand  that  a  clause  formally  guarantee- 
ing the  equality  of  all  races  be  included 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

^'  Japan  decided  not  to  press  that  de- 
mand now,"  said  the  disting^shed  Elder 
Statesman,  ^^  but  she  trusts  that  she  will 
be  rewarded  with  a  formal  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  tins  equality  of  all  races 
in  the  near  future." 

*^  Knowing  your  reputation.  Marquis 
Saionji,"  I  said,  ^^  as  a  foremost  Liberal 
and  a  leader  of  constitutionalism  among 
the  experienced  statesmen  of  your  coun- 
try, I  am  anidous  to  have  your  opinion  on 
the  future  social  development  of  Japan. 
Do  you  expect  this  devdopment  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  Socialism,  or  what  will 
it  be?" 

^  Now  we  are  on  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  been  doing  a  great  aeal  of  thinking 
lately,"  he  repUed,  with  his  quiet  smile. 
^^If  by  Socialism  you  mean  the  sort  of 
thing  we  see  to-day  in  Russia,  then  I  am 
sure  that  Japan  will  not  have  Socialism. 
Neither  will  she  have  exactly  the  German 
form  of  Socialism.  And  yet  there  is  an 
unmistakable  liberal,  democratic,  and,  if 
you  like.  Socialistic,  movement  filing  on 
m  our  country.  How  &r  it  will  go  one 
cannot  say,  but  to  observe  it  will  be  inter- 
esting because  it  is  apt  to  be  something 
entimynew  in  the  social  development  of 
man.  With  all  our  apparent  readiness  to 
obliterate  our  individualism  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  we  Japanese  are  in  reality 
zealous  of  preserving  individuality ;  not 
erven  our  strong  sense  of  patriotism  has 
prevented  the  assertion  of  this  phase  of 
our  character.  Therefore  we  can  never 
have  such  docile  subservience  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  state  as  you  have  seen 
in  Germany.  The  Japanese  people  can 
never  be  melted  up  and  poured  into  a 
mold ;  they  will  never  consent  to  put  on  a 
tight-fitting  armor  of  military  discipline 
such  as  the  Germans  wore.  I  would  like 
to  live  another  lifetime  in  order  to  watch 
how  the  compromise  between  our  strong 
social  sense  and  our  equally  strong  respect 
for  individuality  will  work  out." 

"Won't  the  rapid  increase  of  your 
population  complicate  that  social  develop- 
ment. Marquis  Saionji  ?  Are  you  going 
to  find  a  sufficient  outlet  for  your  growing 
population  in  Korea  and  Manchuria?" 


"Certainly  our  increasing  population 
intensifies  the  social  problem  with  us, 
tending  as  it  does  to  make  unrest  more 
acute.  As  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  Japan  certainly  cannot  consent 
to  be  confined  to  Korea  and  Manchuria 
as  outiets  for  her  population,  which  is 
growing  at  tiie  rate  of  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year." 

"  Would  the  Japanese,  then,  contend  for 
emigration  even  to  California,  your  Ex- 
cell^cy?" 

The  Marquis  smiled.  "  Japan  has  not 
t]»e  slightest  intention  of  ever  attempting 
to  dictate  to  anotiier  country  how  it  should 
regulate  its  internal  affairs.  The  gentie- 
man's  agreement  between  our  countries 
is  a  complete  guarantee  that  you  will  have 
no  more  Japanese  in  California  or  in  any 
other  American  State  than  you  welcome 
on  their  own  account.  But  our  normal 
human  pride  will  always  be  irritated  by 
specific  legal  discrimination  against  us 
as  Japanese.  The  war  has  brought  about 
much  more  cordial  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  America  than 
have  ever  before  existed.  We  hope  it 
will  be  possible  before  long  to  remove  the 
last  possible  source  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries." 

The  Marquis  paused  to  light  an  Amer- 
ican cigarette.  ^  There  is  a  large  field," 
he  continued,  ^in  which  Ainerica  and 
Japan  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  the 
rignt  kind  of  co-operation.  I  understand 
you  know  this  field  yourself.  I  refer  to 
Kussia,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  to  the 
great  task  of  assisting  Bussia  to  her  feet. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of 
Russia?" 

When  1  had  answered  him  as  well  as 
I  could,  I  told  him  of  having  just  met  a 
distinguished  Russian  statesman  who  had 
said  that  he  could  not  remember  when  the 
Russians  had  had  so  much  friendly  regard 
for  Japan  as  they  have  to-day.  This  new 
frienduness,  the  Russian  had  said,  was 
due  mainly  to  the  restrained  and  consid- 
erate conduct  shown  toward  the  native 
population  by  the  members  t>f  the  Japa- 
nese expedition  which  was  sent  against 
the  Bolanevists  in  Siberia.  This  compli- 
ment for  his  country  seemed  to  please 
Marquis  Saionji  very  much. 

"  WeU,  I  must  say,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
think  our  soldiers  behave  on  the  whole 
with  admirable  prud^ice.  Russia  is  like 
a  great  slow-moving  glacier.  You  can  do 
nothing  with  it  unless  you  respect  its  size, 
believe  in  its  power,  and  study  the  causes 
which  make  it  move." 

In  thanking  the  Marquis  for  the  inter- 
view I  made  some  pleasantry  about  his 
youthful  appearance  (he  Iooks  fully  ten 
years  younger  than  his  threescore  and 
ten). 

^^  I  appreciate  your  compliment  about 
my  age,  he  said,  laughing,  as  we  shook 
himds,  ^^  but  I  am  much  too  young  to 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  about  Russia. 
I  am  only  certain  of  one  thing  in  regard 
to  that  country,  namely,  that  we  manage- 
ment of  the  world's  relations  with  Russia 
forms  the  most  vital  political  problem  of 
the  present  day." 

""^     ^Digitized  by  VnOOQ iC 
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&M)h  week  AD  OatUne  Stady  oC  Oarrent  Hiitorf  bated  on  the  preoedins  namber  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  printed  lor  the  benefit  of  eorrent  evente  eleeiiet,  debntin^  olnbe,  teeohen  of  hiitorj  and  of  BagrUeh,  nad 
the  like,  and  folr  nae  in  the  home  and  by  tnoh  indiTidnal  leadew  as  may  deeire  snggeetions  in  the  leriona 
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f  rhoee  who  are  naing  the  weekly  outline  ehonld 
not  attempt  to  ooTer  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lenon  or  ttndy.  Aisign  for  one  lenon  teleoted 
qneetions,  one  or  two  propoeitiona  for  diaonanon,  and 
only  anch  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  aaaigned. 
Or  distribute  selected  questions  amon;  different 
members  of  the  class  or  group  and  have  them 
report  their  findings  to  all  when  assembled.  Then 
haTO  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I — ^INTBBNATIONAL  AFFAIB8 

A^  Topic :  The  Senate  and  the  League  of 

Nations ;  The  Last  Word  at  Versailles. 

Reference:    Pages  313;    319,  320;  322, 

323. 
Questions : 

1.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Knox  Resolution  ?  Tell  wny  some  in  Con- 
gress are  for  this  Resolution  and  others  are 
against  it.  2.  Discuss  whether  the  Senate 
should  vote  on  this  Resolution  hefore  Pres- 
ident Wilson  returns.  3.  Explain  how  the 
country  could  '^  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
President  BXiA  force  a  ratification  **  4.  The 
Repuhlican  party  is  in  control  in  Congress, 
ana  that  party  seems  to  be  in  the  control 
of  such  men  as  Lodge,  Knox,  Penrose, 
Warren,  Mann,  and  Cannon.  In  such 
hands,  do  you  think  the  Republican  party 
will  be  an  mstrument  of  genuine  social  and 
international  progress  ?  Discuss.  5.  What 
reasons  does  The  Outlook  give  for  hopinsr 
that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  ?  Tell  why  you  do  or  do  not 
consider  these  good  reasons.  6.  The  Outlook 
mentions  (page  319)  several  facts  in  sup- 
port of  its  statement  that  '^  the  Americans 
are  an  adventurous  people."  ^  Usin^  these 
particular  facts,  show  more  in  detad  than 
does  The  Outlook  that  each  one  of  these 
steps  in  American  history  was  an  adven- 
ture. 7.  '*  These  perils  were  never  so  im- 
minent as  they  are  to-day,"  says  The 
Outlook.  What  perils  ?  Why  "  never  so 
imminent"?  8.  Discuss  The  Outlook's 
definition  and  interpretation  of  democracy 
as  found  in  tliis  editorial  on  the  League  in 
the  Senate.  9.  Give  reasons  whv  you  like 
or  dislike  what  is  said  under  the  caption 
"The  Last  Word  at  VersaiUes."  10.  Dis- 
cuss whether  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people  should  accept  whatever  the  Execu- 
tive proposes,  no  matter  who  he  is,  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat.  11.  One  writer  speaks 
of  peace  with  Germany  and  the  League  of 
Nations  as  "  two  lo^cally  separable  mat- 
ters." Criticise  this  idea.  12.  Buy  David 
Ja3rne  Hill's  new  book,  "Present  Prob- 
lems in  Foreign  Policy"  (Appleton). 

B.  Topic :  The  Case  of  China. 
Reference:  Pages  324-326. 
Questions  : 

1.  What  reasons  does  Dr.  Wang  advance 
in  believing  that  "  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  is  endangered  by  the  decision  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  ^ve  Japan  the  special 
rigtits  and  privileges  m  Shantung  formerly 
held  by  Germany  "?  2.  Discuss  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  the  Conference  should  have 


made  this  decision.  3.  From  reading  this 
interview,  what  can  you  say  about  Chinese 
characteristics  and  Uie  national  tempera- 
ment of  China?  4.  What  opinion  does  this 
article  show  that  the  Chinese  have  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  ?  5.  Stud^  a  modem  map 
of  China.  Report  as  many  significant  obser- 
vations as  you  can.  6.  Dr.  Wang  says  that 
America  has  always  been  a  sympathetic 
friend  of  China.  Give  a  summary  of 
Chino- American  relations  justifying  Dr. 
Wang's  opinion  on  this  matter.  7.  "China 
wants  to  get  out  of  the  stage  of  semi- 
dependence  on  foreign  Powers,"  and  "  we 
desire  on  our  part  to  bring  about  reforms," 
says  Dr.  Wang.  Point  out  how  these  desir- 
able ends  can  best  be  effected.  8.  What 
is  a  civilized  nation?  Give  your  opinion, 
with  reasons,  as  to  whether  civilized 
peoples  will  find  a  permanent  way,  other 
than  war,  of  setthng  such  disputes  as 
are  always  apt  to  arise  between  them. 
9.  Discuss  whether  Japan  should  be  made 
to  get  entirely  out  of  China.  10.  Read  an 
important  contribution  to  world  poliUcs — 
"Japan  and  World  Peace,"  by  K.  K. 
Kawakami  (Macmillan). 

II — NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic :  Popular  Fallacies. 
Reference:  Page  32L 
Questions: 

1.  What  is  a  fallacy  ?  A  popular  fallacy  ? 
Give  several  reasons  why  we  have  tne 
latter.  2.  Most  Americans  without  doubt 
believe  that  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed  is  just  ^vemraent.  Has  Dr. 
Abbott  proved  this  popular  belief  not 
well  founded?  Reasons.  3.  Restate  Dr. 
Abbott's  ar^ment  that "  government  is  just 
only  when  its  laws  conform  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  moral  world."  Is  he  right? 
4.  Repeat  Dr.  Abbott's  definitions  of  justice, 
liberty,  peace,  and  democracy.  Discuss 
each  one  of  his  definitions.  5.  Some  prob- 
lems of  popular  government  are  sugges- 
tively discussed  in  Laughlin's  "  Latter-Day 
Problems"  (Scribners). 

ni — PBOP08ITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

(ThflM  propontioDS  are  voggMted  directly  or  iadi- 
reotly  by  the  labjeot-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  diaouMed  in  it.) 

1.  A  treaty  is  more  than  a  law.  2.  The 
masses  know  better  than  the  classes  what 
is  best  for  a  nation. 

IV — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(Ail  of  the  following  words  and  ezpremone  nre 
foond  m  The  Outlook  for  June  25.  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elaewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  pour  own  wordi. 
Hie  fignrea  in  parentheaea  refer  to  pagea  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Covenant,  inimical  (313) ;  barbarism, 
statesmen,  inalienable  rights  (320) ;  arbi- 
trary, plebiscite  (322) ;  reaction  (324) ; 
derogate  (325) ;  anomalous  (326) ;  epito- 
mize (321). 
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BY  THE  WAY 

The  street  ^amin  of  Paris  is— or  was— 
f amoas  for  his  ready  wit ;  bat  in  this  re- 
spect he  perhaps  never  excelled  his  more 
cosmopolitan  congener  of  New  York  City. 
A  recent  example  of  the  latter's  qoickn^ 
in  rising  to  an  opportunity  may  be  quoted : 
A  house-mover  was  laboriously  cumbing 
up  a  high  stoop  with  a  huge  ^mnf 
father's  clock  **  on  his  back,  whUe  the 
neighborhood  boys  were  looking  on.  One 
of  uiem  thus  hit  off  the  situation :  *^  Say, 
mister,  why  don't  ya  git  a  wrlstpwatch— 
it  'ud  be  a  lot  easier  to  carry  V 

In  an  article  about  personal  recoUectionfl 
of  Walt  Whitman  in  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," Mr.  W.  R.  Thaver  says  that  he  once 
asked  Whitman  how  he  explained  the  ter- 
rible reality  of  eviL  Tlie  poet  replied  almost 
testily :  <*  Oh,  you  can't  tackle  it  that  way ! 
This  ain't  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  ves  or 
no.  What  you  call  evil  is  all  a  part  of  it  If 

fou  have  a  hill,  you've  got  to  have  a  hoUow. 
wish  some  one — I*ve  often  thought  of 
doing  it  myself — would  crack  up  the  ^ood 
of  evil — ^how  it  helps  us  along — ^how  it  all 
fits  in."  Mr.  Thayer  concludes :  <<  I  doubt 
whether  he  had  ever  felt  the*  problem 
poignantly." 

I1ie  ^  silly  season,"  when  copy  is  short 
in  the  daily  papers,  produces  this  story, 
credited  to  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  **  Globe 
Gazette :" 

Seven  yean  ago  a  farmer  living'  wett  of  thii 
city  hong  bis  vest  on  a  fence  in  the  banyud. 
A  oalf  chewed  np  a  pocket  of  the  garmeot 
in  which  was  a  standard  gold  watch,  lait 
week  the  animal,  a  staid  old  miloh  cow,  was 
butchered  for  beef,  and  the  timepiece  iru 
found  in  such  a  position  between  the  lungs  of 
the  cow  that  the  respiration — the  dostng  in 
and  the  filling  of  the  lungs— kept  the  Mem- 
winder  wound  up,  and  the  watch  had  lost  but 
four  minutes  in  the  seven  yean ! 

Ch&teau  Thierry  is  expected  to  become  a 
mecca  for  American  tourists  when  tooring 
is  re-established  as  an  international  pas- 
time, and  it  is  announced  that  to  meet 
tlie  demand  for  accommodations  in  this 
"  Gettysburg  of  France  "  a  new  hotel,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country,  will  soon  be 
built.  It  will  be  under  the  management  of 
an  American  hotel  man. 

The  sign  "Fresh  Paint"  is  sometimes 
seen  too  mte,  and  then  comes  the  aaestion, 
"  What  will  toke  it  out?"  An  engmeering 
magazine  gives  this  answer : 

To  remove  paint  from  cloth,  lay  a  pad  of 
blotting  paper  on  tne  side  of  the  material  oa 
which  the  paint  fell,  and  rub  the  other  nde 
gently  with  a  soft  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
chloroform  or  benzol,  both  of  which  an  psist 
solvents.  As  the  paint  dissolvos  it  natinally 
passes  into  the  most  absorbent  material  in  con- 
tact with  it— which  is  the  blotting  paper^-Bot 
into  the  adjacent  doth.  Deep  stains  can  bt 
completely  removed  by  this  method. 

War  bets  are  now  being  paid  by  th« 
people  who  were  wont  to  say,  "  You  can't 
oeat  Grermany."  Morgan  J,  O'Brien, 
former  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  recently  gave  "  the  best  dinner 
that  money  could  buy  "  to  General  Ode- 
man  Dupont  and  twen^-five  of  the  hitter's 
friends,  oecause  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  German  prowess.  The  Justice  thoitfht 
Uie  Allies  could  not  get  into  Soissons  ^ 
year  by  a  certain  d^ ;  the  General  wii 
sure  they  could.  They  did ;  and  the  oot* 
come,  for  which  Judge  O'Brien  mud  a  heavy 
bill,  was  called  the  ^  Soissons  Dinner." 

The  celebrated  saltcellar  made  by  Ben* 
venuto  Cellini  for  Francis  the  First  wbiw 
Digitized  by  V^OOyK:^ 
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By  the  Way  (Continited) 
the  artist  wm  in  the  service  of  that  royal 
patron  of  art  is  to  i>e  given  up  to  France 
by  Austria,  so  a  New  York  "Tribune" 
correspondent  states.  Italy  is  to  get  from 
Austria,  it  is  said,  Titian's  "  Ecce  Homo," 
"  Entombment,"  and  "  Diana,"  Correggio's 
**  Cy^ist  and  the  Samaritan  Woman, '  etc. 
Thus  ancient  wrones  by  old-time  looters 
are  to  be  undone.  The  same  correspondent, 
however,  says  that  it  seems  as  if  some 
modern  looters  were  to  keep  their  plunder : 
^  Most  of  the  loot  earned  off  by  Germany 
has  been  placed  for  saf eJceeping  in  neutral 
countries  such  as  Switzerland,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  recover  these  art  treasures.*' 

What  is  the  oldest  restaurant  in  the 
world  now  open  for  business?  Paris  has 
at  least  one  restaurant — the  Caf^  de  la 
R^ence — that  is  more  than  two  hundred 
vears  old ;  the  Mitre  Hotel  at  Oxford,  Enc;- 
land,  is  said  to  be  five  hundred  years  old ; 
the  Rathskeller  at  Bremen,  which  holds 
what  is  regarded  as  the  finest  stock  of 
Rhine  and  Moselle  wine  in  the  world,  was 
built  in  1405  ;  the  curious  little  restaurant 
known  as  the  BratwurstglOcklein,  in  Nurem- 
berg, wluch  is  part  of  a  church,  has,  it  is 
believed,  been  serving  roast  sausac^es  since 
the  year  1400 ;  and  the  Capello  Nero  res- 
taurant in  Venice  traces  its  beginnings 
back  to  the  year  137& 

Apropos  of  restaurants,  a  pleasant  story 
is  told  in  that  entertaining  book,  ^'The 
Gourmet's  Guide  to  Europe,"  which  illus- 
trates the  aphorism  tliat  you  generally  get 
wliat  you  pay  for.  At  Monte  C^lo,  says  me 
author,  most  of  the  restaurants  adapt  their 
prices  nicely  to  the  purses  of  the  winners 
at  the  Casino,  who  want  the  best  and  don't 
care  wliat  it  costs.  Before  one  of  the  smart- 
est of  these  re8taui*ant8  an  economical 
stranger  paused  and  asked  the  liveried 
porter  who  stood  at  the  door  whether  it  was 
a  cheap  restaurant  *^ '  Not  exactly  cheap,* 
repliea  the  Machiavellian  servitor,  '  but 
really  very  cheap  for  what  you  get  here.'  " 

The  "  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association"  quotes,  under  the  head  of 
"  Poor  Charlie, '  this  paragraph  as  appear- 
ing in  the  Palmyra  (Missouri)  '<  Specta- 
tor :"  **  Mrs.  K came  to  see  her  son 

Charlie,  who  had  been  ill  for  eleven  weeks 
and  has  had  several  attacks  of  appendicitis. 
•  .  .  His  relatives  have  very  little  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  oper- 
ate on  him,  none  whatever." 

John  McAllister  was  an  artist 
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Falling 
from  grace,  he  became  a  convict  in  Sing 
Sing.  When  he  tired  of  captivity,  his  art 
training  enabled  him  to  construct  tiie  most 
lifelike  "  dummy  "  in  the  history  of  prison 
escapes.  He  made  a  head,  resembling  his 
own,  from  soap,  dough,  putty,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  hair,  and  a  body  from  a  pillow, 
straw,  and  waste.  Each  time  the  guard 
looked  into  McAllister's  cell  he  saw  this 
lifelike  figure  on  the  bed,  and  said  '^  All's 
welL"  Meanwhile  the  prisoner  was  making 
good  his  escape.  This  ruse  lias  been  tried 
many  times  m  prison  history — the  most 
famous  occasion,  probably,  being  when 
Napoleon  III  left  a  dummy  in  his  prison 
cell  at  the  Castle  of  Ham  and  went  off  to 
become  Emperor  of  the  French. 

"  A  man  with  a  weak  wine  should  never 

a  to  cover  one  of  the  garden  positions." 
B  advice  is  not  given  to  aviators  or 
farmers,  as  the  phraseology  might  indicate, 
but  to  baseball  players,  with  special  regard 
to  the  outfielders.  Interpreted,  it  means 
that  good  arms  are  necessary  for  the  long 
throws  from  the  outfield  to  the  home  plate. 
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T  1  tJl  V 

Jour Jiational Playgrounds 

Out  West  This  SummeA 

The  National  Parks  suggest  a  vast  region  of  peaks  and 
canyons,  of  glaciers  and  geysers,  of  big  trees  and  volca- 
noes, and  other  natural  wonders. 

You  can  fish,  climb  mountains,  ride  horseback  and  camp  out» 
You  can  motor  and  golf.  You  can    rest  up''  in  resort  hotels. 
Complete  information ,  including  iUustnited  booklcU,  deacrihing  the 
National  Parks  and  the  West,  will 
be  furnished  free.    Ask  your  local 
ticket  agent  to  help  you  plan  your 
trip  —  or  apply  to  the  Bear- 
.  ;^  est   Consolidated   Ticket 

^i{^  OfHce  —  or   write   to   the 

j-^m^      nearest  Travel  Bureau, 

■ADMINISTRmON* 


14a  LLlMFt  J  St.    MA  TTMuporlAUoQ  Side. 
Mtv  Tork  mt7  Ohiefcgo 

Tfiiv«J  Biir«»a 


iSenty  w 


hodx 


akciTxc^GS  from. 

RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 

Aobociyl 


r\..^Ti/T»-C*  '^^jgi^j^fco 
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2  Inly 


THE  NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 


Belieyinfr  tliat  the  advanoe  of  buaineH  is  a  labjeNBt 
ol  Tiial  interest  and  importance, /llie  Outlook  will 
present  under  the  above  heeding  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  subjects  of  industrial  and  oonuneroial 
interest.  The  department  will  include  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  educational  ytuue 
dealing  with  the  industrial upbuildingof  the  Nation. 
Comment  and  suggestions  are  invited. 

TRUCKS    MOVE    FOOD 

CROPS  QUICKLY  AND 

ECONOMICALLY 

FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BT   ROBERT  E.  JONES 
IN  THE  ••COMMERCIAL  VEQICLE  >* 

WE  sat  on  the  broad  veranda  of  a 
pioneer  home  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  California,  watching  a  string 
of  motor  trucks,  pvramided  with  ba^  of 
rice,  pass  by  bound  for  the  river  docKs  at 
Colusa.  It  was  last  f  alL  Overhead  a  squad- 
ron of  airplanes  from  Mather  Field,  at 
Sacramento,  had  just  flown^  headed  for  the 
old  Glenn  homestead,  domicile  of  a  bonanza 
wheat  farmer  of  the  earl  v  days,  where  a  Red 
Cross  f 6t6  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening. 

"It  seems  almost  unreal — a  weird 
dream,"  said  my  companion,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  Uie  first  settlers.  "  I  can  remem- 
ber when  there  were  no  roads  and  no  rail- 
ways here,  not  to  mention  motor  trucks, 
concrete  boulevards,  and  airplanes.  During 
the  wheat  harvest  father  used  to  set  on* 
for  the  river  in  a  buckboard  dragjB;ing  a 
chain  to  mark  a  trail  in  the  grass  ror  the 
teamsters,  with  their  loads  of  wheat,  to 
follow.  Those  wagon  trains  crept  along 
through  that  clump  of  oaks  yonder — there 
were  no  fences — going  to  the  river  in  one 
day  and  returning  the  next" 

"  And  now  if  s  motor  trucks,  almost  an 
army  train  of  them,  carrying  from  five  to 
nine  tons  of  rice  at  a  load,  moving  swiftly 
over  hard-surfaced  roads,"  I  put  in. 

"  We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  genera- 
tion," she  mused. 

Of  course  it  was  a  trite  remark — so 
because  manv  people  have  realized  the 
truth  of  it  ana  voiced  it. 

Motor-truck  transportation  in  California 
has  grown  as  the  State's  system  of  hard- 
surfaced  highways  has  been  extended,  and 
this  has  been  rapidly.  Trunk-line  roads, 
connecting  the  county  seats — ^more  than 
fifty  of  them — are  being  built  under  a 
$33,000,000  bond  issue,  and  the  work  is 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  completed.  Coun- 


ONE  OF  THE  EXCEUJENT  CALIFORNL/l  STATE  HIOHWAYB  IN  THE  FERTILE  SACRAMENTO  RIVER 
VALLEY.    IT  18  ROADS  SUCH  AS  THIS  WHICH  MAKE  MOTOR  TRUCKING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE  BOTH 

POSSIBLE  AND  PRACTICABLE 


ties  have  followed  the  example  and  are 
building  similar  concrete  roads  to  tie  up 
with  the  State  system.  The  shortest  routes 
between  shipping  points  were  selected  when 
the  State  system  was  laid  out  for  the  sake 
of  through  tourist  travel  and  freighting. 

A  form  of  rural  motor  express  has 
existed  in  California  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  motor  trucks.  It  followed  closely 
upon  meir  appearance  in  cities.  But  the 
most  recent  development  has  been  in  crop- 


A  LINE  OF  MOTOR  TRUCKS  WAITINO  TO  MOVE  UP  TO  THE  DOORS  OP  THE  SACRAMENTO 
RIVER  WAREHOUSES  AT  PRINCETON,  CALIFORNIA 


handling  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  service 
the  motor  truck  1ms  played  a  tremendous 
part  in  getting  food  under  cover  before 
stormy  periods  of  the  year,  for  even  Cali- 
fornia has  some  wet  weather. 

Rapid  transit  from  field  to  warehouse  ia 
vital  to  such  crops  as  rice,  beans,  and 
hops,  and  growers  of  these  goods  never 
realized  be&re  how  much  they  were  losing 
to  the  weather.  Of  course  there  has  been  a 
saving,  too,  in  cost  of  moving,  but  that  is 
a  second  consideration  with  them. 

Trucks  for  crop  moving  were  first  tried 
by  a  community  of  hop-growers  in  the 
Sacramento  VaUey,  where  the  fields  are 
twenty  miles  from  the  railway  and  the 
river.  A  progpressive  truckman  offered  to 
carry  their  hops  to  the  steamer  landing  at 
thirty-five  cents  a  bale  and  got  the  business. 
£ight-mule  teams  with  three  wagons  had 
been  carrying  these  hops,  making  a  trip 
from  the  country  in  eight  to  ten  hours, 
three  round  trips  a  week.  The  trucks  made 
three  trips  daily,  carrying  fifty  bales  each. 

Most  of  the  trucking  on  a  larg^  scale  is 
by  individual  truck-owners  or  companies 
in  the  cities  who  go  into  the  country  after 
the  harvest  and  contract  to  move  the  crops. 
While  the  summer  and  fall  are  busy  periods 
in  California,  it  is  almost  a  year-around 
business. 

Hardy  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  celery, 
and  spinach,  beg^n  to  move  in  the  early 
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TruckM  Move  Food  Crops  Quickly  and  Economiccdly 
{Continued) 

winter  to  railway  stations  for  shipment 
East  or  to  canneries  and  dehydrating 
plants.  Thousands  of  truck-loads  of  spin- 
ach grown  in  fields  that  produce  tomatoes 
in  summer  are  hauled  to  canneries  and 
drying  plants  at  Sacramento  through  the 
winter.  A  truck  with  a  large  flat  bed  has 
almost  the  capacity  of  a  box  car,  for  spin- 
ach is  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The 
plant  is  stuffed  into  crates,  which  are  piled 
hich  on  the  truck. 

With  asparagus  and  artichokes  in  the 
early  spring,  the  vegetable  season  keeps 
many  truc£  busy  until  the  first  deciduous 
fruit  is  ripe.  Fruit-growers  usuaUy  are 
established  farmers  operating  on  their  own 
land,  and  many  of  them  own  trucks.  But 
the  canneries,  obtaining  fruit  from  a  dis- 
tance even  up  to  fifty  miles,  contract  with 
track-owners  for  hauling  fruit  to  their 
plants,  for  it  not  only  saves  in  the  actual 
cost  of  moving,  but  the  boxes  are  handled 
only  twice.  If  shipped  by  rail,  boxes  would 
liave  to  be  handlea  four  times. 


The  fruit  season  lasts  through  summer 
and  winds  up  about  November  15,  so  that 
a  large  extra  force  of  trucks  is  necessary 
when  grain  ripens.  While  wheat  and 
barley  farmers  nave  not  taken  to  trucks 
as  readily  as  the  rice  and  bean  g^wers, 
still  the  truck  is  handling  a  great  deal  of 
these  cereals,  particularly  for  large  opera- 
tors. 

Rice  is  a  comparatively  new  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  witti  beans,  ripens  late  in  the 
fall.  The  quantity  of  both  nas  increased  so 
greatly  in  a  few  years  that  the  transporta- 
tion problem  has  been  multiplied. 

The  main  problem  of  both  rice  and  bean 
men  is  to  avoid  the  early  fall  rains.  They 
may  g^w  a  wonderful  crop,  but  if  the  rain 
comes  while  sacks  are  piled  in  the  field, 
losses  may  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  single  night. 

In  Colusa,  the  center  of  the  rice  district, 
fifty  trucks  were  operating  last  fall  through 
the  town,  from  the  rice-fields  beyond  to 
warehouses  on  the  river  levee.  While  the 
trucks  on  the  land  and  big  barges  in  the 
river  form  an  admirable  combination  for 


moving  the  quantity  of  rice,  the  total  yield 
has  become  so  large  that  all  rail  lines  get 
their  share  of  the  through  business.  Trucks 
do  not  venture  onto  the  wet  and  boggy  rice- 
fields,  but  pick  up  their  loads  along  we  con- 
crete roads  where  the  bags  have  been  piled 
from  wagons. 

Beans  are  handled  in  similar  fashion, 
though  most  of  the  bean-fields  are  nearer 
the  river  and  the  haul  is  shorter.  Trucks 
can  go  directly  into  the  bean-fields,  where 
the  soil  is  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

Manager  George  Haddock,  of  the  great 
Armour  project  mvolving  70,000  acres  of 
rich  river-bottom  land  in  the  Sutter  basin, 
is  planning  a  gridiron  of  concrete  roads 
for  motor  trucks  to  carry  vegetables  to 
canneries  and  dehydrating  plants. 

All  railway  expansion  in  California  now 
takes  the  motor  truck  as  a  crop  mover  into 
consideration.  One  electric  line  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  is  in  the  curious  posi- 
tion of  fostering  the  building  of  ahiard- 
surface  road,  for  it  would  make  a  certain 
large  producing  district  tributary  to  its 
line  by  motor  truck. 


Hudson  River 
tof  Daylight 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sad 
between  New  York  and 
Albany. 

Direct  rail  connections  Co 
the  CatskiUs.  Berkshires, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West 

AH  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  tnd  Albany  accepted 

POUR  FAMOUS  STBAMBRS 
Serviee  Daily,  inclnding  Saaday 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

Dcabroitei  Street  Pier,  N.  T. 


PAanC  NORTHWEST 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

ALASKA 

Toon  de  Laze  leave  dorinsr  July 
and  Anetist,  viritinfir  all  the  attrao- 
tiona  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Katumal  Parks.  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Son,  California,  Canadian 
mad  Colorado  Rookies,  etc. 
Booklet  on  Reqtiest 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 
EVERYWHERE 

Official  Airents  for  All  I«lnes 

Toon  arranged  for  Indemndent  Travel 
KTeiywliere.  Pallman  and  Hotel  accotn- 
modatkm  reaenred  in  adranoe. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

S45  BroadwaTt  New  York 
Boetoo.  PhUadelphla,  Chicago.  Loa  An- 
galea,  Ban  Francboo,  Montreal,  Toronto 


Tours  and  Travel 


Summer  m  die  National  Parks, 
Califoraia,  Canadian  Rockies 

Motoitiw,  oamirfng.  tnunping.  horaebadc  rid* 
bM,Tt&g.  BooUet.  THK  TEMPI^B 
TOUBS.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boaton, 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

BaUer  laland,  Maine 

Open  June  lA  to  Bent.  16.  Air,  scene  and 
tohieidl  of  the  beat.  Uloatrated  booklet  on 
application.  Thomas  B.  IJasell,  Summit,  N.  J. 


DEVEREDX  COTTAGES.  CASTDiE;  ML 


open  July  1  to . 

partioolarB  write  to 


iber  15.  For  further 


''THE  FIRS'',8oiSS¥:i5!'M.. 

Penobscot  Bay  Reaort  Region.  Inn,  oottagea, 
tenta.  A  summer  home  of  comfort  snd  a 
beautiful  ontdoora.  Ratea  moderate. 

B.  B.  KNOWLTON.  UaTcrfoid,  Pa. 


location.  AIloonTenienoea.  Sxoellent  ouiaine, 
Comfortable  and  homelike.  Ootf,  tennia. 
beautiful  driirea,  battdng  and  flahimr.  Ideal 
spot  for  childran.  Booklet.  W.J.BIHPSON. 


The 

Grindstone  Inn 

BRISTOW  TYLER,  Maiii«er 

Winter  Harbor 

MAINE 

Coolest  Summer  Resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Average  Bfaadmnm  Temperature  Dur- 
insT  Summer  72^. 

Contains  125  Rooms  En  soito 
and  Singly  with  Batlia 

A   NINE-HOLE   GOLF   COURSE. 

FIVE  TENNIS  COURTS. 

MOTOR  BOATS,  SAILBOATS, 

CANOES. 

BOWLING  ALLEYS,  BILUARDS, 

SHUFFLEBOARD. 

LARGE  SWIMMING  POOL  OF 

SALT  WATER. 

AMERICAN  PLAN-S40  per  wodc  np 

For  reaerrationa  or  information  wire  or  write. 
Send /(/r  booklet. 

A  few  desirable  cottages  for  rent 

Cottage  residents  may  get  their  meals  st 
thelnu. 

Permanent  Address, 
601  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Hotels  and  Resorts        Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


YORK  CAMPS ^^^IiVe'^^' 

III  hvjiioui!  Rfuruz-*!*??  rrfdoti  tii  h*?(ftrt  (4 
moiuit.kiriJi  fiulir^:  LilUm,  r^rifat«  lc«  e&biiii 
wiiJi  i>]>F-n  th^»  i3iij>l  baUia.  Centra]  dixkias- 
TOiMn.  fuMif  V,  iLhIn  «atr  reach  ;  f^attgrn,  Bon- 
ink',  UiUjihl:,  flubine,  [wninum  alaibhig> 
Funn   of  I '4  EiiiUi  trotn  cAmi»  furiilihiB  frmk 

B.T«vk I r. t ■      .1 .  L K X<  1 S  Y n U K .  rri*v* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 

CHARLESGATE 

HOTEL 

HOSTON,   MAf^R, 

jiiBt  outiJd«  ttn;  lltmEta  ot  the  hot  ctty 
lUifl  f 0t  (inly  a  Uw  mitiutea  to  thi*  i»l»ot- 
pliiij  diitrlcl,  thefttera,  et*.»  by  tlifl  mh- 
w^j  trftlnA.  Located  In  Ihe  reiidmtkal 
t«ctlDti  of  the  bMUtlftil  Back  D«3r.  Dvt^r- 
lLX'kii:!^  the  Park  uid  Cti^rlM  Klvtr. 
Cool  nmd  n'ljifufattJiblQ  jU'eommodlatigEifl 
by  rlay-  or  »t?ek  «t  attrbTtlvn  imtea. 
HEBBERT  G.  Bl^MElia,  Mgt. 

Cliff  Hotel  4 

and  COTTAGES  ^ 

North  ScituAte  Bcacb.  Mua. 

2S  Miki  hom  TiaiiDT}.         '^  On  Ibe  (k'ao  frmW" 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Cnnimcin wealth  Av\\  ^^^J^|'l„-^^ 
mt  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  MOUSE 
CibbtTroUtrd  caU  tb.%  l^iirilan  «»*!  of 
Iliie  moat  ham«l|lM  hnTrl*  In  th*  WOf  JjtL 

-^7  *,  _%        Your  inq;uiiiea  qlBilfyiafu*tr«dl 


UAr£«     LUU     I    €otiUt«MaM», 

BMtJDjT.  iMthinfT.    Booklittk.    N.  C  Mok^l 


NEW    YORK    PITY 

The  Clendening 

200  W^  103J  St,  New  York 

^SSQm^k.    ^^^^"^  Block  from 
V^(^g^f9\  BrondwaySuhway 
__^^        J  Station.    A  Hotel 
^nA^^i^^  of  Qnality  and  Re- 
finement. 

Single  rood*  use  of  hath f2Da; 

Farlor,  Bedroom,  Bath,  for  two. 


Parlor,  two  Bedrooms  and  Bath 

These  rooms  st  attractiTe  summer  rates, 

with  Breakfast  hichidsd. 

Phone  Academy  S510. 

Write  for  Booklet  C  and  Map  of  N.  Y.  City. 

BOTEL  JUDSON  ^S^KSJsr 

adiointaig  Jndson  Msmorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  snd  without  hath.  Batss  pM  per  day, 
including  meali.  Special  latsa  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Looation  rery  oentraL  Gonvsnient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  linea. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31st  SlTMt  A  Fiftb  Avanua 

New  York 

Comblnas  erery  oonTenieooe  sad  home 
oomfort,  and  oommsods  Itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  withtai  easy  rsaoh  of  social  sad  dra> 


Room  and  bath  9iM  per  day  with  meals,  or 
$2.50  per  day  without  meala. 

lUnstimted  Booklet  gtaUllj  sent  upon 
request.  JOHN  P.  TOLSON: 


NEW   YORK 


If  Ten  Art  Firtd  «r  Net  Ftelbf  Well 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

UHKHxNriKLD.   MASS* 

It  ftlfDrtli  1.1  L  tlifl  cfimlortfl  oC  lioma  witbotit 

extmT«{t*4)c<. 


THE  LESLIE 

A  nntr^t^roEr  littlf  1ii>u»o  ItrttK'  ftrA 

I'RIVATB    UATHS,    I)P!KrL|.liv«l««.tlrt. 


NEW     HAMPSHIRE 


Dexter  Richards 
Hall 

A  cwmfoilKble  Inn  od  a  hilltop.    UnOO  ttm% 

MERIDEN,  N.  H. 

"Th«  Bird  Village*' 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glen  Garriff^   Mt.  Pocodo,  Pa. 

^ij»ecjuil  nil"'  hjT  Jiiiht^  tlii«l  Be>TJt«iubi^r^ 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  I«ake.  Includes  500 sores  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountaina.  Huntii«,  flahiqg, 
awimming,  canoeing,  tennia,  aaddw  hoissa. 
Trampe  to  surrounduig  mountain  peaks,  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Ghamplain.  Dancing.  Sx- 
oellent meals.  Sprii^  water.  Csbins  and 
tents  $14, 916  and  up.  Private  partiea  entirely 
isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROITDKN  BARBER,  Clemona,  N.  T. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


y^'i 


Cottairea.  Block  laland,  R.I. 

_  Summer  at  Sea."  Surf  bathing,  golf 
and  temUs  on  the  premises.  Dancing.  Salt  and 
freah  water  fishing.  Tuna,  awordfish,  blueflsh, 
biua,  etc  Delightful  sea  air.  Never  hot.  Boats 
dsily.  Children  benefitted.  Hay  fever  re- 
lieved. Refined  patrons.  Booklet.  Vaill  Cot- 
tage  Community,  Inc.,  Block  Ishad,  R.  I. 


VERMONT 


Heights  House    ^^^^^^^^' 

High  altitude,  no  hay  fever.  In  vicinity  of 
the  white  Mountains.  Modem  conveniences. 
Farm  products.  Reasonable  ratea.  Booklet. 
A.  J.  NEWMAN,  Prop. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

Colonial^home  on  hilltop.  'Delis[htful,view  of 
country  and  Lake  Ontario.  Electric  lights, 
bathroom,  excellent  table.  On  State  road, 
three  milea  from  Oswego.  Miss  ALICE  E. 
PERRY,  Fruit  Valley,  R.  F.  D.,  0«wego»  N.  Y. 
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Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortftble,  homelike  sniroiind- 
ings;  modern  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  narses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
mtrk,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Pood  the  best.    Write/or  boolUet. 

Sanford  Hall  nushing  New  York 


'INTERPINES 


f9 


B«anttful,  quiet,  rwthil  and  lioinelike.  Orar 
26  yaara  of  ■ucoeaaful  work.  TliorouKh,  re- 
liftble,  dependable  and  etliioal.  Evenr  6om- 
fort  and  oonTenience.  Aooommodimona  of 
■operior  quality.  Dijsorder  of  tbe  nerroue  srs- 
tem  a  enecUlty.  Fred.  W.  »W«Lrd.  8r..  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Beirard.  Jr..  M.D.,  (Mien.  N.  T. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  wloh.Ct.  FInit-claM  in  all  rentecte, 
home  comlortt.       H.  M.  Hitchcocx,  M.D. 


M^DERBROOK  ^«£^r/ 

Adults— Phyiical  culture.  Physician*«care. 
Leaflet  on  requert.  Alderbrook.  Norwalk,  Ct. 


LINDEN  I  Tk  1^1  Place  fer  Sick 
iril         t  ^-V^  te  Get  Wefl 

Def  kilewB,  Fa.  l^n  inatitution  devoted  to 
tlte  penonal  etudy  and  apecialiMd  treat- 
ment of  ttie  inralid.  Manage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
RoBBBT  LvruiooTr  Waltuu  M.D. 
(late  of  Tlie  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  nervoua,  and 
mental  patlenu.  AlM>eklerlT  people  requiring 
care.  Harriet  E.  ReeTe>.  M. P..  jyalroee,  Maaa. 

Real  Estate 

MAINE 


FOR  ^Al  F  ^^  UNION  RIVER 
\zJ^    r.       *•-        ^^^*    MAINE 

Attractive  six-room  oottajge.  com- 
pletely tumiahed.  Porches,  flreplace,  tele- 
phone, boat,  water,  and  mountain  Tiewa.  One- 
half  acre  of  kmd.  Nt«r  Ellaworth  and  Bar 
Harbor.  Delifrhtful  summer  colony.  Price 
twelve  hundred  dolkira.  7A3,  Outk>oK. 


NEW   <IER8EY 


SUMMIT,     N.    J.     EnlLJJSlve. 
•50.000  Suburban  Residence  FOR 
SALE.   Lot  150x4Ult  ft    12  rooms,  3  batlia, 
basement  and  kttic.  For  circular  apply 
W.  H.  GRANT.  1S6  Fifth  AtoGS,^.  Y. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


Real  Estate 


LOUISIANA 


School  for  Sale  i^.h'^^Sr^gr^Ji^St^S 

math.  PeireciuJ  ntuotia  for  oinitr's  mirvf- 
Agency.  Mailieca  ItnildJiig.  So\v  OHttfri^B,  La. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


I^^T  CottaBe  oear  Bethlehem,  N.  H 

*5i,K  rrnms  auij  bath.  All  intRiem  fDaprove- 
mHDti^  Pure  art««ajaii  water.  Fur  pamdcuJafa 
address  K.  K.  lilBHOP.  Uttlotmi,  JJ.  H. 


TAOH  ¥«>  RENT  fcir  Hiimiiu-r, 

h  mijft  frrjm  R.R,  4tn(iDn;   :f  nH-iii*    ■>  Ivitls- 

Apply  Mum  M,  S.  Bnali.  S3  B*  iin^i  Ki  .IImM,»ii. 


T  t    H  OITSIE,  for  Tent  81l"»,  Mr  i^l^  gLiMi.  l 
Ad'lr«fi4  ilttv,  J.  K.  JoliiuwjD,  Littleton,  M.  H 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRAaiVE  STUCCO 

TWO,  FAMIXT,  Fourteen    Hooin 

I>Hi-tllTi;ir.  Nk-e  meidraitial  MmtJim.  iiuli> 
nrN  of  N>n'  York  City,  Mv^ii  hour  Ormiid 
Cbntml ;  AluiQ  iiftai-  subway.  Hot  water  heiut, 
'fft4i,etc.  PlotAOxUm.  Garage,   ^im  M,m. 


Kf 


NEW    YORK 


I^qn  nENT.Catftkill  M<*UTitiiJna, 
Fiirnitiliffl  COTTAiii:.    I  roomm, 

\V  tik  i.'l  mm  Ji^  SV  bailey  A  ve , ,  N ..  w  I  is  wu,  Cmui, 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

Simf  LiniJsJied,  in  (lama  btiliaiuiif  in  Kew  Vcirk 
ity.  >o.  1.  Coisr*fctiiu«  MTiDtf  nwra  or«tadiix 
kimW'Tiy<iin,  fcitcJiHii,  iwo  b«NirT)om»,  batJi- 
H*m  AjiJ  poatd's  rtjora.  So.  t.  CoiitaiuliiB 
HTinf-[x>Qm  OT  stULlio,  Ijednwui  and  Nth-  N<>, 


HELP    WANTED 


8.  CmjtMnitiK  living  room  ut  atudlo,  bt^roam 
and  bath.  I^ocatioa  jtrclerablj  out  ol  Uii* 
luiial  1i@al«ii  jpiitliiii,  *nmtMJiiiiK  liiH  iisiiAlly 
r9iitfl<l  H  poM|bJ«.  and  iJi*f#mbly  in  a  ririynt« 
houM  »]t«r«d  fof  Bucli  Mtrpoee,  Nn»ibiti« 
Hutb  of  Gretrnwleh  Vilk™  nor  north  of  TM 
flt«»^i,wilj  be  c«niic|f>rftd.  Oncupaucy  Oetc^ 
bef  1  Ipl!*.  AdUtvHi  C HARL^  ^  DA>^S. 
gam  BJTer.  CatJ<*  Cf.>d.  "  — 


BOOICS.  WIACAZINES 


THE  MPflca_of  jr«rTohl*tqTy»wl  liteintur». 

N<-v;ro  (I  th«  Wof^d  War.  i«nd  lujotirurdpr. 
l.-niip  B  BcKjk  ELuehadira.  1^  W;  IKith  St. 
rric^^J.Sijftiid  %>%.\  [Kiec  imldou  al)  order*. 


FOR   THE    HOME 


WI1.D  fftrewberry  iara.  dHi**te,  d^Jtcfms. 
Supply  limited.  Aliua  Kubtara  Gaiiaovoort, 

RKBINANTS— CfiRirbtav*  and  percak*. 
Bampiee  iubmittea.  LriiiTeraal  Ca.  Wooti- 
x^ckfrt.  R.  L 


HELP  WANTED 


Near  Goshen  ?^^"^fj>"K^ 

Country  Bnniiiii^r  or  All  Veur 
Rn^  I  ft  «>  lice  nit  ft  mur  ncrv^  Kardun, 
wuodland,  iivi(j  utreniii*  C^ie  mid  m)«- 
1ia]f  liiimin  from  New  York.  Eitflit-nxini 
\\n\xm  and  (r^ini^ei,  Dindem  iu  --vf  ry  rH»iie<:'t, 
Oi\  tndley  line,  \tttj  attmr  tir^,  AiJdrfHsa 
A,Ii.  WQOD,own(ir,iIi4diBtu«iJ,  >ew  Vark- 


Shelter  Island  Heights,  L.  L 
FOR  SALE-lO-Rooin  House 

Two  batli  rooms.  All  mixlei^  inaprriviMTirHta. 
Weii  riiriiiiihi!Hj  thmuglioiit  Iti  iwHwt  rinU  r. 
ljir^«  porthea.  B.  F£CHTKTEIl. 


M<iii«j^^]iiHkiuff  fnmift.  II  flutwi. 
fill  to  A\m  ftcre.  %\QcK  tool*,  crop* 
oft^n  iru.Uided  to  mii)»  qufrkily.  U'rite  for 
biK  illujtraiod  ciitftlo(:n&.  R,  A,  Htroiit  Tartn 
Aufiucy,  ^J-JS  B.  M„  Sun  Biok**  ^e^vt  York 


VERMONT 


Here's  your  Country  Home 
100-ACRE  VERMONT  FARM 

T,.M  ii.  1  *,ij  "M:* in  street  of  Til  eHtflHd,  »  rnoftt 
Ml.  ■LiJii'.>,4jii,i' luj^l, dwliKlilfuJ  rei^oii of  tlie Stilt**. 
Si .,  J  n.-l  I  J,.Miii  Two  Uiium^.  ( Ine  ;!,S  itorie*  of 
n  II  mi.'.  tkii>iJi+-Hl  hi  curly  f^iicij.tliei  ry.  bixtJV 
fVK  ii,ii,i,l-  [ijid  ludi,  f^imitniiiB  ^Kvtb,  l^vlilet,  wt 
tuli^  nivrlju-(%*'tc,;  otlitir  hLniw*  1  S  KtoneMof 
5  [r.H>ruM.   l>*y  Itonw— uijf  liiLN  »1a1jiJ;Ih  wid  ji 

JjrApJiJllon*,    OtlliT     il»9     IS     HtAlicltiulkM,     b««l«!- 

nuMJtm  *^iv.\  iioidtry  hntiw  for  Vl«J  \  bulTilkiji 
cirntiiina  njilk  l-ooui.  vaVl  atonic?,  ^If^-tiit 
li^bt  Tiiaiit,  Ht^'.  j^Jl  bnJIiflnirH  In  wict'lteut 
ctHJiiJitJon.  J  if  tp«ii  bnad  liue  .t^imey  row  «v  irfii  r 
hon»e6t,  4wjiit>.  Smnll  ^injd  lut  w  Jllj  ^me  HuJt 
timbfr  about  IS  miJed  from  fana^  Frint 
orrbanl.  Honcra  and  iJmiblwnr.  Mfj*  «liade 
tii'esj  cfitiereta  wwlkn  H,lid  iftKMl  driveHayei 
Aitiidt*  f.'iriN  iiini-hiniTv.  I'rictt  glfi,(wnfc.  Wnii* 
«!l  '.a>vt.,lUdLLL'lLlf  r  Llk  linnvik,  burlij.^^-trfli,  Vt', 


W^-  o,ni|  ^^  f,^i5  ^  Y"t*  ' '  A  »n  1  t^l  M>  n  fi  h  4  " 

It     for   r*'Titt  fLimJAhMf   MoiiejEi  roii- 

yuij j«'iir«ti  cocti,  u  L) I i^t.  8 leepinu:-t  fi it     C La rin- 

in«.  Inquire  of  Hai-uid  Umia,  wii.Kla.tJh.li.  Vt. 


Profdsaional  Sttuatlone 
«.?ri?JL^^'*^>*A^  PHTSfClAN:  (H'rOR. 
TUN  ITT  AS  HEBfDEXT  IN  PRIVATB 
FAMILY  t»F  itEA>i?^-pr«-ferencfi:  yoiiBKer 
Kraduat*  wHh  #«Teral  y«ur«'  hoapitaJ  tirftjn. 
fuiir;  reft^rch  tjp*  of  mind ;  nr>t  wltliout 
niaivfni^  exppridnee.  C*4p  prohl^tn  toncbiniF 
reipiratory  df^^AMH  -  not  T.  B.  Appflmnt 
(ihoiiid  itut4!  quAliflcatJoiifl  and  d^afnw  in  her 
own  fuuid,  AddrHfl«  CARTESIAN  SOCIETY. 
Ai\lmor«,  Pa, 

Bu«ln«ss  Situations 

WAKTEO  —  Offirn  iMiatoi^t  in  raflltAry 
acfl'lc'my.  Ccllpffe  graduAte  prefi^rnsd.  Bok 
A,  v*  rxMnHic^k.  Va. 

WANTED— Cfltn potent  woimiJi  m  it^tiORr* 
ratthi^ir  and  nrivat*  iteerfitary  to  mAtioger  of 
inririj  hofi?!.  TeJir  numd  poaiticp  witii  g;^<>od 
pay  toranirhPf^nt  p^rnon.  Addr«n&,  wRb  re£- 
ep¥!nc*n  and  vtiMrffnte,  T^J12,  Outlook. 

EMBRilflVERFHSi  on  brfftntjv'  flannwlit : 
wcirk  aent  out  of  to»^n.  £iuj-fiui£«.r,  tA  Ea«t 
3lAt  St..  >«wr  York, 

RAILWAY  ti-affic  tntppictor*  fllD  amonUi 
to  fltart  and  Ptrti'TiMis.  Tvn,vv;\  \i  deaiml.  Un- 
Uiijitf-il  iviJvLinn'ifient.  ^<^  aifn  limit.  *t\itr^ 
iiiontFjJi'  lioiu?!  atiiily.  Sitontiou  arninf^ed, 
Preinvrfi  frn  pennjiiiflnt  ti<«i1tif>ij.  Write  for 
iKDokkt  (-M77  StAndard  B^ifi&H  Tmltilniz 
lliHtitnt**,  Bnirrtin.  N,  Y.  ^ 

W  ANTED Jii  W^^ifHwti^r,  Mwi.,eipeHnift^i 
ifl<:E:il  worker  to  t-arry  thmujfh  Hninm&r  an 
fxp^riment,!]  A  m^rlcanlEhtloii  and  conioHi- 
iiity  work.  Aindy  R(jl>ett  Sbaw,  3ailoqa<iiiQck 
lid.,  \>  orveatijr. 

Com  Dan  tons  an^  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED  -  ?Hiitron  and  tnirw  In  b..T!t' 
Qnlitan'  aKuiPiny— 3iH*  cwdeta ;  alao  two  In- 
itruftor«ij  one  npjafrEli^  to  coach  atblKica. 
iiox  A,  W  tNHletiKk,  Ya, 

\\\ DOWEJi  with  tkr«^ bf>m acflft t#n.  aft, 
fotii-^  ^^iib«:u<  well  <Hlumt4?il  youncT  wmiian  or 
widow  a^r.itp.^tant»  t<s  ftAHtJOiu  tii©  duties  of 
l^oiiJk'ket^iMiNr  nod  cart*  of  tlie  c^hiidt^Ti.  ft  tale 
iioa]t|3i-iit(oiijKaEiiltuilArjr  BJEi*w;t«d^  Referencfei 
eii'/ifltigml.   TJUIP,  Utitloi)k. 

W.\NTEn— Woman  of  reflneiniiint  as  nura- 
pn'  soverucHJt.  H  R,  C  lU^jyMs  Jia  W.  ilorfr 
land  A  ve .,  C  li-'*u J  nt  11 L  If,  Pa. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

n  f  1 V  E  R.V  E!=i^  ES,  caf  <>i*ria  ii.;uiftBera, 
dJetitJiiNw,  m-ktnjua,  koitBekeeii*^r^.  Misa 
Riedar^K  Box  i,  Kaaf-  Side  Station,  Fi-ovl- 
d«aK*e^  II,  I. 

.  ^^.9^}  l^'*^®  alrfaify c-HitDine  fn  for  teffl«'li*?r9 
m  nil  imljj^u  for  l^H^.  Inn^njatliHial  .Viihi^a] 
aad  KdiiriitionDi  AM;4*n*  y,  Cai'iie^E iv  l-iiill,N,  Y. 

\VA.\TEI»— Younn  ^aiuan  of  rt^fljiumeMt 
fts  roifntettfi.  W  i^.  BultiMr.  Iim  WilJljuu  fejt.. 
N    \    City.    Hiont*  ?«V  Joliii, 

RKSHpENT  twJiebwr  for  boLkwanl  IJttlo 
^irl  .i[  rt\(^.  aiinjincr  in  Vir]iini».  (ioihl  rtiihuy. 
SiMrrnl  tndnnif;  reciii!r«Hj.  I.^m,  Otiilwjk 


Teachers  a  nil  Goverrieiisi 

Ti; ACHERS  wantfti.  All  «ubii«tft.  kd  rnvr 
tbe  eonntrv.  Natjooal  Teachers  Acener  310 
MuiiBey^  BidMbiR,  WMbiiiguia.  G^wral 
offllee*,  BTal^fto^^  UL 

WfWrim i^*. *^^i^ t -. 


Albany,  N,  Y, 

HOPKINS'  Kdueatloial  AicwDcy,  ftfl?  Fifth 

Av»,  OoreinftMei,  jiu™B&»bmi»eke*j*T*,im,. 

^^™  af^f-^'"''^    «,miAnioiui,    iecTeti«f; 
te*ciierq  ^1,'I.k.ki  ><.mr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Dullness  Situationt 

CATALOGING  priTOte  Ifbrarlea  Colin;?, 
irhjury,  iE««4(iJr»i,  buaifiesa  ejL|>eri«tjeft.  [udi^ 
Uig.  fpll.^.  Ootlwfc. 

BECRETA IITBRIP  to  bt^yi*  ac^oal  wmtM 
by  willow  ^itb  hoy  of  anvvu  iirhftT«  ikild  wUi 
buTH  i>rirfl«£e  of  educ^tou  ai  part  of  nom, 
pniiHtiou.  T*n  y«ir**  ■aonlarfai  vi»rifjice 
uid  hii^beat  rflferencei.  740U,  OutlciiiL 

MA.V,  tboTQuchlT  pjEp^rJeneed  In  hniiiniw 
mAnai^if-TD^nt  aikd  onir-4]  Mf>rk,  d#iiiln>i  pmllhB 
an  Bec' notary  nf  iirirmt^  entAtc^  or  m  pvifilt 
Betretary.  Refurvia^c*.  T.ua,  Outlook. 
Companlontua  Domestic  HsJpert 

COMPANION.  —  G«itk«Tom«i,  mlddK 
»Bfa,  iie«im  (j^ii**t  iMUDiry  bom  a  lijdjt 
dntlaa.  Siuall  coiui»eu«atJaii.  7,117,  OnWwL 

W  OMAN,  Oipahle  of  niiui^elni?  g antleiitat]^ 
bomc^  wher*  tf-ryamta  ani  k^nt  or  u  motitnii 
of  Inatitution^  nt^k*  flsther  ol  th««e  piMltknii. 
B«(«'n»itr(^  liotli  aa  t<*  ckaracLer  aud  ibUit? 
fnnjijihed.  7,i«i,  OutkHjfc. 

COLLE(JE  £ia  kiiidfijartaw,  dwtra 
Ntstum^T  iKiiiitlou  aa  compuiivu  or  goTnnwii. 
"4<'I,  Outlciok. 

W  ANTED-^wwrWnt  bom*  eldwly jun. 
tlffraaii.  iictuili  frliitflfi.  ftefor«no«.  CkO, 
Outluok. 

Teachers  anci  Oovsrnesssi 

THIS  advmiMraent  ia  publinrjed  Inthi&i. 
tereflt  of  a  RiuMian  la^ly ,  lli«s  «torv  oC  wkiw 
jHcaiH  from  Euaaia  wu  lokl  ftzHHiTiiiauilrib 
'rh»J>i*tl«>k  of  April  23.  gh«  ta  a  ^cnr  «h& 
a  little  ^rl  elewa  rnam  of  agt^  ili«  ^  o( 
piJiloenitU"  parentage  and  lU  n  ^rj  attntidida 
iMblpiiabJe MiJiixil in  A [tiericia wben bet CMNUf 
waafor  ftome  ytiiLtn  in  this  conutrr  <m  adinto- 
niatic  rnuMloii.  Her  f^r^p^rty ,  i^-hJch  «aa 
Bldpra^le^,  bat  been  pmctidiDj  oouOicaie 
tm  Bulahe  vi«t«  andabe  muift  EMiw  ntiition 


Mill.  Sbft  flpeukft  foiij- laiiK^ai^tw  fidenf/r,  m 

Sbe  ii  a \m  m i  ar . , vi ^ ^ , ij h} i til 


J  bel9«ve  tliat  ^tm  will  W  w  insJiiabl?  nAibtiab 
to  Uie  fatfulty  of  aoiur  Auirn-  nn  ng^^^  m  \ 
t«u>h*iF  ol  French  an.]  pn,h,i,-,  i  take  tldi 
tnetliod  of  brlusim  hfi  .'.lil^^  [,,  t)i«  Attetitlim 
of  tlie  numy  oducuor^  Lvhn  r.~Ml  Tti«  Outlook 
1)1  the  bope  that  tome  of  tlitijn  iiiay  be  a^  to 
offer  tier  a  poutlon  tlint  will  o^tiablo  hm  (9 
iuia*,^rt  JimrMir  and  cfauKliter.  Whila  aba  baa 
Imd  no  exper4eTic«  aaa  t^toipheir.  abe  fa  a  *«■«*•« 
of  alert  bjtel]i(!!<»r)cv,  KTf4t  arXB.ptiL]ij4lity.  nil 
Attnw,t!T*i  j^^raonality.  and  t  fenl  that  ite 
W'^Kiilrl  be  a  'raktfthle  ftd-litlou  t^  tb*fa™l»p| 
aiinijflt  fliiv  pnrlii^  «  hfxjl  tif  <'Oii«?«ti.  I  u&  vm- 
ii^liln^  tbirt  aihprttv^nmjt  oT«r  my  own  m**-* 
L^^ina«  I  juo  anxioiia  k*  kf^lp  li#f  anrl  l 


all?  If  rebn  tatil  to  attemiit  uiy  ■elf-g^ijiJoffei. 
ti^>n,  I  BhAll  be  pleaaed  tfl  nwrlTfl  aihl  aniurr 
any  fjniuiriea  that  It  may  eUcli.  TbeotlflF*  ii 
Pnew.  (y^  Brojulw ay»  New  Tork,  ZC.  Y. 

HARYARD  etudent  dtsaim  cmam^r  p^ 
timi  aa  eamp  cuimdlor  (t  «Hao9U  CSaa^a 
worlt^  fH.>mpanion,  or  tutor*  jfvmliiC^ 
er^nca.  ~A^,  Outlook. 
IIYOCT^iO  woman  of  «xpf>]ic>n<~e,  cjunptar. 
and  i'i]aDemi''j:it  dtwrraa  jmwtiojj  mm  e^^wruaa* 
to  ODP  FIT  two  rblldnen  imdor  S  m  araihani  cr 
count  IT  f  0  r  .1  u  br  and  A  uipiet ,   T,  1 U.  OutkwlE, 

YALK  i?]«duate,  «xpc<n>nned  tutor  and 
atljlctit^  cijfiol],  !t]*0  itodcii^Tnij{|j)  Aiit«rnifi>b{liv 
tlvsirtsaHmsiim^r  [NjsUioti.    Tjif,,  UutlcMik 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\^  A^i'IFJ?— T  ounjjr  w«rmiin  to  tak#  tiiM 
inoutfift'  ii:oiirf(i>^  in  uun^htK.  Fraj^r^v  Pa2k*r 
Mvuional  Hoiifi*,  N«w  lirnnavrickf.  N-  J* 

MISii  rint>Hnnii.  Neiw  York  abo^^rpar^  ^11 
frv^nd  aiirtliint;  on  tuinrnval:  a&rvioo  Ira*. 
ll^^tt^rT^nc^'n.  J(«  W.  SWli  Street* 

M.  \V\  Wiulicinun  Jfe  Co.  Sho[<mine  Aevnryi 
*HtabJijfie<i  IS-H.^.  No  cbartfa ;  proajpt  i»Uf er», 
44  Wfflt  .oa  Bl,  New  Yo&.  v        *»  T 


IF  YOU  WANT  EXTRA  MONEY 

you  can  earn  Sl.OO  an  hour  and  more  in  your  spare  time  taking 
subscriptions  for  The  OuUook.  Write  for  details  of  The  Outlook's 
Co-operative  Profit  Plan,  addressing  Representatives'  Division, 
Desk    C,  The   Outlook,  381   Fourth   Avenue,  New  York  City. 


QONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^-^Uncqaalled  for  War  CtrnpCoaunimity  Work  ^ 
Send  35c  today  for  a  poiipaid  "  HOME  CX>PY  " 
THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  IM  FIftfc  Ats..  Wtw  TtA 


msSSmd 


IN  Joy  or  sorrow  they  express  your  thought  Life  will  be  sweeter 
for  you  and  your  friends  if  you  show  your  thoughtf ulness  in  messages 
of  flowers.  Your  local  florist  within  a  few  hours  can  deliver  fresh 
flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  DeUvery  Service,    They  will  serve  you. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks'    Appliance,    ^e 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that- 
reliev^  rupture,  will  be  sent [ 
ontnaL  NoobDoadoussprtagsl 

Brooks'  Rupture  AppBance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  woold 
a  broken  limbi  2io"8alves.  No  lies.  DursWe, 
oieap.  Sent  on  t3ial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 


Mkaa.! 


U.  &  patents 
led  free. 


I   U.S. 
maile< 


-'•^v"''*  ^^  measure  blanks 
Send  name  and  address  today. 
Ca.«47]D.Sliltfl 
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\A<h*rtisemnti\ 


Worn-Out  Stomachs  Renewed 

in  48  Hours 


POOR  RICHARD  said :  '<  Many  dishes, 
many  diseases." 

And  in  tliese  four  short  words  he 
summed  up  the  reason  for  ahnost  every 
human  ailment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
recognized  by  scientists  and  physicians,  that 
90^  of  oar  every-day  complaints  can  be 
traced  directly  to  some  disorder  of  the. 
stomach,  and  that  oar  stomach  troable  is 
caused  by  what  we  eat* 

Your  body  can  be  compared  to  an  im- 
mense apartment  building ;  your  stomach 
to  the  boiler  which  is  providing  steam 
to  keep  all  the  tenants  warm  and  alive. 
The  steam  it  supplies,  of  coarse,  is 
blood ;  the  tenants,  your  various  *organs 
of  life  and  intelligence.  You  are  the  fire- 
man. 

Now  then,  if  you  were  firing:  snch  ft  boiler  ytm 
would  put  into  it  only  the  beet  ooal  aYailable--the 
eoiil  best  soited  to  bum  correotW  and  erenly  and 
to  supply  the  most  steam.   And  as  a  result  you 


aye  plenty  of  steam,  your  tenants  would  be 
warm  and  happy,  and  there  would  be  no  complaints 
from  any  one. 

But,  suppose  a  ba^  of  powder,  such  as  is  used  to 
fire  our  big  guns,  got  mixed  up  in  the  ooiQ.  Sup- 
poes  there  were  seyeral  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
thrM  or  four  cans  of  gasoline  in  the  ooal.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  Shoreled  into  the  boiler,  they 
would  Hputter  for  a  second,  and  then — BANG ! — 
jrtNir  bouer  would  go  flying,  jrour  flues  would  be 
ripped  and  twisted,  your  steam  would  escape,  and 
your  tenants,  being  without  steam,  would  start  a 
<damor  that  would  shake  your  apartment  building 
from  basement  to  roof.  Yet  dynamite,  powder  and 
gasoline  are  all  good  fuels  when  properly  used. 


EUGENE  CHEISTIAN 

wcBtjr  ycsn  sso  buscsc 


for  tevenl  yean 
Mhelud  Miffered  all 
Miiea  ol  acute  rtomach 
lal  iraubli 


his  doctow  '~*  aipoiie  then 
MOM  ol  tbe  BMMt  noted  tpe- 
cialiili  in  the  cwuntiy  gave 
hiai  «p  to  die.  Ai  a  laM  re- 
iert.M  coasaenoed  toetadbr 
ibeloodqMcrtioohiimeK.  At 
•  rank  of  what  he  Iramed. 
be  Moeceded  b  Ktetalhr  Mt- 
iop  bit  way  back  to  htakh 


of  aay  idnd.  and  in  a  f  cnaf  k- 
sfabr  ibon  ipaoe  of  tioM. 


23^ 


*JS^ 


■bal  I  tay  yoaat?  For  ke 


Mae  ntakty,  moM  ttB< 

Moae  plijnacal  eBoiiv< 
tkaa  aofi  yom^rtoit  k 


.   For  akooit  if- 

Byoaa  he  haa  sot  ov«b 
•o  oBiiek  at  a  eold. 

Wkal  Ewaisa  Cknuka  haa 
dooaforSMVhehaaabo 
do—  ior  tkcMandi  of  othew. 
b  it  aay  wesdcr  tkal  mom 


kaoaacmJuLBT 


latdk^ 
«en£ke 


THAT'S  a  direct  DAi^ 
allel  to  what  nan- 
pens  in  jrour  -stomacn 
when  the  wrong  food 
oombinatioDS  creep  in. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  some  chemical 
properties  found  in  our 
every-day  foods,  if 
mixed  in  a  chemist's 
retort,  will  explode. 
The  same  action  takes 
place  in  the  stom- 
ach. Very  often,  two 
perfectly  good  foods, 
when  eaten  at  the  same 
meal^  form  a  chemical 
reaction  in  the  stomach, 
and.  figuxatiTely,  ex- 
plode, uberating  dan- 
gerous toxic  poiions 
which  are  absorbed  by 
the  blood  and  dronlate 
throughout  the  system, 
forming  the  root  of  all 
or  neaity  all  siokness. 

The  natural  ooodition 
of  the  stomach  is  good. 
As  looff  as  it  is  not  in- 
terfered with  it  win 
function  efllciently  and 
well  —  supplying  the 
bod^  and  brain  with 
rigor  and  energy.  But 
when  foods  which  donot 
properly  combine  are 
ptit  into  it,  its  abilitv  to 
omrert  them  into  blood 
is  destroyed.  The  first 
indicatioos  of  this  ooo- 
didon  are  acidity,  for- 
DMDtation.  gas,  ooosti- 
padon,  ana  nuuiT  other 
sympadietid  illi  leading 


If  these  wrong  food  combinations  are 
used  over  and  over  again,  the  stomach  will 
very  soon  become  chronically  bad — ^wiU 
refuse  to  properly  digest  the  food  given  it, 
and  become  the  base  for  any  number  of 
complaints.  When  the  stomach  is  not 
functioning  properly,  every  organ,  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  nerves,  muscles, 
win  become  slucn^ish  and  weak,  and  the 
entire  system  wiQ  become  susceptible  to 
any  kind  of  infection  that  may  happen 
along. 


The  Proof  is  Free 

If  you  have  stomach  trouble  you '  don't  have 
to  be  told  the  tymptomt.  You  know  you  have 
it  But  do  you  know  how  to  ^et  rid  of  it  > 
Here  is  the  way  by  which  thousands  of  worn 
out  ftomachs  are  being  rtnewed  in  48  hours. 
And  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny  to  prove  that  it 
will  do  the  same  for  you. 

As  staitfing  as  this  ststement  may  sound  we 
will  prove  it  to  you,  entirely  without  coa  or 
obligation.  Read  about  this  wonder-working 
method  and  take  advantage  of  this  Free  Proof, 


Now  as  I  have  siud,  if  it  is  not  interfered  with  the 
body  will  keep  itself  healthy  and  will  maintain  an 
energetic,  vigorous  condition  at  all  times.  There- 
fore, it  is  only  logical  to  believe  that  if  the  stomach  is 
again  given  the  proper  food  to  digest,  it  will  quioklv 
become  strong.  With  the  fluids  which  are  automati- 
cally secreted  in  the  stomach  for  digestive  purpoees 
nature  will  quickly  bring  the  system  back  to  noi^ 
mal.  Therefore,  if  vou  give  your  body  the  proper 
food — give  nature  naif  a  chance — your  stomach 
trouble  and  all  the  asKwiated  ills  will  toon  dis- 
appear. 

THAT  is  the  mmple  secret  of  the  whole  thing. 
Eugene  Christian,  the  eminent  food  specialist, 
has  treated  over  23,000  cases  with  this  method.  In 
some  cases  where  constipation  and  indigestion  have 
been  chronic  for  five  years,  he  has  induced  a  nat- 
ural passage  in  48  hours.  His  methods  make  gas, 
acidity,  fermentation,  and  indigestion  disappear. 
And  it  is  all  done  without  medicines,  exercise,  or 
instruments  of  any  kind. 

With  Eugene  Christianas  method  of  treatment 
you  eat  the  things  you  like.  You  are  not  told  that 
you  must  not  eat  the  good  nourishing  foods  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  You  are  not  bound  up  with 
a  lot  of  ridiculous  rules  for  exiiensive  diets.  You 
can  go  right  on  eating  the  foods  you  like — so 
long  as  they  are  pntperly  oombinea   with  other 

This  sounds  so  aimple  that  many  people  will  be 
incredulous.  Many  wUl  think  that  a  thing  so  obvi- 
ous and  so  easy  oould  not  poasiblv  cure  so  terrible 
an  affliction  as  a  bad  stomach.  And  the  idea  that 
you  can  poatively  start  vourself  on  Uie  road  to  a 
Dewstoinaoh,  sood  health,  and  strength  in  48  houn 
may  seem  far-fetched. 

Therefore,  it  will  take  unusual  methods  to  back 
it  up.  Here*s  our  offer.  Here*s  the  way  we  propose 
ooovincing^rou  that  you  can  five  vourselt  relief 
from  any  tand  of  stoinach  trouble— cnronio  or  acute 


tromanv  una 
— in  48  nonrs. 


Don't  send  a  cent.  This  is  going  to  be  a  free 
proof.  Merely  mail  us  the  ooupon.  We  will  send 
you  the  24  little  lessons  fai  Corrective  Eadiig, 
written  by  Sogene  Christian  and  published  by  ^ 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York.  These 
lessons  contain  actual  menua  for  breakfMt,  Innoh- 

wndMonol  health 


With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  ereat  food  specialist,  hecause  every 
possiole  point  is  so  thoroughly  covered 
that  you  can  scaccely  think  of  a  question 
which  isn't  answered. 

Remember,  this  is  without  a  penny  from 
you.  Now  we're  going  to  ask  you  to  follow 
very  carefully  the  instructions  that  come 
with  this  se^  of  lessons.  You  won't  be 
asked  to  abstain  from  foods  you  like.  Tou 
can  eat  anything  you  want  so  long  as  it  is 
properly  combined  with  other  foods.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  follow  these  menus 
religiously  for  48  hours.  Just  give  them  a 
fair  trial  for  your  own  sake. 

You  can  start  eating  the  very  things  that  will 
produce  the  increased  physical  and  mental  energy 
you  are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons. 
And  yon  will  mid  that  you  secure  results  with  \k» 
fiist  meal.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
complicated  illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one  meal, 
but  It  does  mean  that  real  results  can  nearly  always 
be  seen  in  48  hours  or  less. 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  willing  that  vou  judge 
results  from  a  4^hour  trial  of  the  lessons,  we 
want  you  to  use  them  Free  for  five  days.  Then,  if 
after  5  days  of  delicious  health-building  meals,  jrou 
are  not  oonvinoed  that  this  method  of  oorreotmg  a 
bad  stomach  is  good — if  yon  are  not  convinced  that 

Kur  stomach  can  be  made  over — renewed — imd 
pt  in  a  natural,  vigorous  state  by  eating  the 
proper  food  combinations,  send  the  whole  setback 
to  us  and  you  won^t  be  out  a  cent.  We  won^t  send 
any  solicitors  or  anv  letters  to  annoy  you.  You're 
not  putting  yourself  under  any  obligation  whatever. 

But  if  you  are  feeling  better— looking  better,  if 


jTonr  brain  is  acting  quicker,  vour  stomach  func- 
tioning better ;  if  jrour  genersl  phywcal  condition 
is  grctatly  impA>ved,  and  you  want  to  keep  it  in 
condition ;  if  ]n>n  realize  that  this  set  of  little  lee- 
sons  in  Corrective  Eating  is  invaluable  to  you  as  a 
health-builder  and  health-keei>er,  just  keep  them 
and  send  us  only  three  dollars  in  lull  payment  for 
the  entire  set. 

This  is  the  easiest,  cmickest,  and  surest  way  we 
know  of.  We  don't  ask  much  of  you.  Just  a  48-' 
hour  trial  at  our  expense^  that's  all^  You  keep  them 
Free  for  five  days,  but  we  stand  or  fall  bv  what  Uie 
little  lessons  do  for  you  in  48  hours,  burely  you 
owe  it  to  vourself  to  at  least  investigate,  this 
method  and  give  this  society  an  opportunity  to 
prove  its  real  worth. 

The  reasons  that  the  Society  is  willing  to  send 
the  lessons  on  free  eacamination  without  money  in 
advance  is  because  they  want  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle to  putting  this  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the 
many  interested  people  as  soon  as  oossible,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  test  of  some  of  tne  menus  in  the 
lessons  themselves  is  more  convincing  than  anjrthing 
that  can  possibly  be  said  about  them. 

You  don't  risk  a  cent  and  vou  may,  through  fol- 
lowing theee  simple  methods,  gain  complete  relief 
from  stomach  trouble  forever.  This  is  a  real  chance 
for  you.  Mail  the  ooupon  now  with  vour  name 
before  the  impulse  is  cold.  Action  is  wnat  oonnta. 
Give  your  stomach  a  fighting  chance. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 
D«pC  187,  443  FootHi  Ave..  N«w  Yerk  OIf 

Too  DMj  atnd  mspraiMikl  a  oooy  of  CorrsoUvs  Ssting  in  M 
Lmmos.  I  wiU  sithsr  fMasilOMn  to  you  wtthJElvsfifs 


,  oovBTing  every  oowutMMi  € 

and  sioknsM  ffbin  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all 
oooapatlons,  olimatea,  and  i 
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TEACHERS'     AOENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Arenne,  New  York 

Keoommendi  toaohen  to  coltogei,  pabllc  andmiTAta  wboolt. 
AdvlflM  parnita  about  achoota.    win.  O.  Pratt,  Mirr> 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEOES 
ILLINOIS 


.ormwesler 


JUniversityr 

.•^SChooii^CcnBerceM  ^^ 

^AUniyiitntyFro^moMUSchool* 
OFFERS 

To  \^^  Bchool  mduBtea  a  foor-year  oom- 
binatioa  ooone  (with  the  CoUege  of  Liberal 
Arte)  leading  to  the  degree  B.  A.  or  B.  8. 

Tto  itadenta  who  have  had  two  years  of  ool- 
lege,  a  two-year  ooorae  leading  to  the  degree 
B.  A.  or  B.  B.,  and  a  three-year  oourae  lead- 
ins  to   the  degree    Bachelor  in   BuaineaB 

Opportanitiee  to  apedaliie  in  Bodnea  Admin- 
istration, Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance, 


Merchandlsingand  Advertisfaig,  Factorv  ] 
agement,  Traffic  and  Transportation,  For 
Trade,  lAbor  Administration,  etc. 


4.  A  location  which  enables  the  school  to  utilise 
the  opportunities  of  Chicago  for  the  scientiflo 
stody  of  busfaieas. 

IFrto  S^  booUei  of  eowaes 

Northwettam  University  School 
of  Commerce 
412  nsiuiwislsr 
UlMaa^DeaiWaSts. 


IWPIAWA 


ELMHURST  for  GIRLS 

Ekvf  nth  year.  Iriei>rjx<mted.«A  i>oii-*(H.^tiu*am  colltH^fi'" 

fruiJAratorj  school,  on  a.  banze  couritry  (iistnt^f,  Suhi  tjj 
.Wib  f«et  aboTe  Esa  kivpL  j^ic«^l«ut  wnttir  ai^pnily, 
^ulkHiur  brick  sud  c^uieiit.  Nw  hoi  wat«r  HiiMilLiibE 
platii.  ElflClflcity.  ilcKJero  j>|unihiu^,  Faci1[itj««i  ft^r  nil 
ouCdoor  ipon^,  liicludjiig  auidks  hcTis«e.  t^ipil^  lir]iltt>^l 
to  twenty 4ouT,  flo  Ui4it  mndli  indlvidtijfcl  Att^tnHori  mn 


btr  ffreii  and  n  fif9«  [mmf-  lUe  devf^lop^Hd.  Tkiiliaii  fl.^iKi. 
AJdre«  Ejijw LiLST,  ft .  F  l>,  N y .^,C  ^ 


,    Tlli-liiLILli. 


MARYLAND 


Teach  Your  Child 
at  Home 

from  the  time  he  Is  four  years  old. 
by  the  latest  sdentUc  methods,  and 
out  him  ahead  of  his  f riendsTTWi? 

Ieadino  child  special- 
ists in  the  country  will  show  you 
how  to  progressirely  train  your 
child  from  the  cute  of  four  tUl  twelve 
80  tliat  yon  will  be  prood  of  him, 
and  it  will  be  poasible  for  him  to 
enter  school  a  year  ahead  of  those 
without  his  adrantages. 

Write  stating  age  of  child  for  in- 
formation and  sample  free  lesson  to 
CalT«rt  School,  Di»t  G.  2  Chaso  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


MAS8AOHU8ETT8 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

53d  Tear 
Toung  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  trahiing  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpfurschool  spirit.  liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  f335-f400  per  year.  Spedal 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  oataloffue  and  information  address 
'.  P]£IB€ ~      ~ 


ARTHUR  W. 


%CM,  Hit.  P.,  Principal 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

23  Hiirhland  St.,  Natiok.  Mass.    A  College  Pre- 
paratory School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Blurelow,  Principals. 


Crane  Theological  School 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Progressire  in  spirit,  democratic  in  purpose,  scientific  in 
method.  Modernized  curriculum— emphasis  on  needs  of  the 
world  today.  Trains  men  to  be  community  leaders  and  to 
make  the  church  a  coustructiTe.  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  LEE  McCOLLESTER.  Dean. 
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9  July 


DfclMmta 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  eoorse  of  forty  lessons  In  the  history,  fonn, 
-      '  ItinffofthellkMi-StMTtaavhtby 


stmetore.andwriti  _ 

Dffw  J.  Bot*  BMBwala,  tar  rMMlilter  «r  UoBtaMMfa. 

150>pa^  eolaloffHS/V-M.     PIsoMCMUfws 


TBI  noai  I 


PIsOMfl 

I  SCHOOL 
•prlarfleld,  Hsh. 


MIOHIOAW 


BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

of  Physical  Ednoatlon.  Summer  Course— July  7.  Six 
weeks.  Normal  Course— September  10.  Three  years.  Broad, 


powerful  trahiing  for  a  d«nified  profession  of  wholesome 

and  happy  service.  Unrivaled  facilities  and  equipment. 

C.  WaiyCrampton,  M.D.,  Dean,  Box  88,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


AUTUMN  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

September  1  to  NoTember  1,  1919 

Including  courses  in  Drawing,  Painting.  Outdoor  Sketch- 
ing, Modelmg,  Theory  of  Color,  Theoryoi  Design,  Leather 
work,  Oeaso,  Block  Printing,  Metal  work  and  Jewelry, 
WeavinK,  Basketry,  Embroidery  and  Bead  Work. 

For  Descriptive  Booklet,  address 
MANCHESTER  INSTTTUTB  OF  ABTS  AND  SCIENCES 
MAWcmwTHBt  N»w  Hampshim 


NEW    YORK    PITY 


^r  (oacmmtnoa 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 

Prepares  for  any  coneee.  By  an  intensive  system  of  indi- 
Tidual  instruction,  enables  a  oright  pupil  to  oomplete  a 
course  In  much  less  than  the  usual  time,  and  trains  popOs 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert, 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjects. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.  Summer  sessions. 

fiovs'  5eAoo/.  72d  St  &  IVttt  End  Aee. 

Cifh' School,  301  Wtii72dSL 

Nmw  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 


A  School  that  Studies  Life 

The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 

Reorganised  on  the  Cooperative  Plan 

John  CoUiert  Director 

In  an  eight  months*  course  the  School  prepares  students 

to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  workers  and  organiserB 

in  Communities,  Industrial  Welfare  O «— -— -   w^^"- 


Schools,  Churches  and  CoUeges.,  Also 


.  Public 

!ers  short  courses 


workers  already  m  the  field  and  for  volunteers, 
r  full  information. 


Address,  for 

A.  A.  FREEMAN.  Room  lOW,  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

PEN W8YLVAWIA 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FORWOie 

Ambler,  Peniuyhrania 

18  Milee  from  Pliiladelpliia 

SUMMER  COURSE— Vegetable  gar- 
dening, floricultare,  fruit,  canning  and 
preserving.  August  4th  to  30th. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  demonstration  kitchen, 
apiary,  poultry  ptent.  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor 
pracuoe.  Two  year  diploma  course  begiiming  Jan.,  1920. 

ELIZABETH  LEIOHTON  LEE,  Director 


SWITZERLAND 


Les  Foogeres,  Laosame,  Switzerland 

This  well-known  school  for  girls,  with  commodious  mod- 
em buildings  and  beautiful  surrouiidings.  under  the  experi- 
enced direction  of  M.  and  Mme.  Chaubert.  offers  thorough 
training  in  languages  and  other  studies,  ss  well  ss  excep- 
tional facilities  lor  riding,  lectures,  concerts,  the  drama  and 
Alpine  excursions.  Best  American  references  on  application 
to  Mile.  Chaubert,  who  will  sail  with  a  party  from  New  York 
in  August.  Temporary  address : 
4»  Hlllhouse  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Branswlok,  N.  J.,  offers  a  course  in  training  to 
refined  youns  women  having  had  one  year  high  school  or  its 
equivalent.  Monthly  allowance.  Apply  to  SuMummarPMrr. 


St  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nones 

YONKCRS,    NCW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  8  years*  course-a 
geoeral  toalnlne  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  nigh  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Dtrectrea  ot  gunes,  Yonkers.  New  York. 
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A  LINK  BETWEEN  AMERICA 
AND   ENGLAND 

Daring  the  time  that  I  lived  at  Roandkey , 
near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  I,  aboat 
the  year  1880,  in  company  with  Uie  vicar, 
tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  met  at  Ehnete 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Kitson 
(grandfather  of  Lord  Airedale),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Longfellow.  In  course  of  conversa- 
tion Miss  Longfellow  informed  us  that 
Queen  Victoria  had  expressed  to  Dean 
Stanley  her  concern  about  the  bald  ex- 
pression in  the  English  national  anthem, 
*<  confound  their  knavish  tricks,"  which 
her  Majesty  felt  was  not  ouite  in  keeping 
with  refined  thought  or  Christian  iaeaL 
That  thereupon  the  Dean  proposed  that 
Tennyson  might  perhaps  be  able  to  make 
some  appropriate  emendation.  The  Poet 
Laureate,  however,  seemed  disinclined  to 
deal  with  the  point  raised,  but  ventured  to 
suggest  that  LongfeUow  might  be  ap- 
proached, which  was  done.  Longfellow,  m 
turn,  did  not  see  his  way  to  alter  ue  offend- 
ing expression  or  tamper  with  the  second 
verse,  but  suggested  tnat  the  third  verse 
of  the  international  ode  *^  Our  Fathers' 
Land  "  Tpublished  in  a  book  of  poems  en- 
titled ''bongs  in  Many  Keys"),  written 
by^  his  friend  O.  W.  Hx)lmes  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1860,  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
might  meet  the  case.  Mrs.  Sheridan,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  historian  J.  L. 
MoUev,  who  was  a  very  great  friend  of 
Longfellow  and  Holmes,  corroborates  this 
anthorsliip.  We  here  at  6iggleswick-in- 
Craven  Cnurch  have  adopted  the  verse  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^  and  sing  the 
following  version  of  our  national  anmem. 
Even  during  this  present  stress  many  must 
feel  that  this  is,  after  aU,  the  right  uplift- 
ing note  of  spiritual  aspiration  for  a  Cliris- 
tian  nation.  Vicar  Davis  further  added 
that  the  original  first  line  was,  ''God  save 
our  Lord  the  Kin^,"  which  on  Uie  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  altered,  for  pure 
scansion  reason,  to  "  God  save  our  gracious 
Queen." 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
stating  how  refreshing  and  educative  I  find 
The  Outlook,  and  how  much  I  admire  the 
justice  of  the  policy  of  its  worthy  editor? 
Theodore  P.  Brocklehurst, 
Vicar  of  Gifi^gleswick-in-Craven, 
Yorksnire,  England. 

god  save  the  king 

(The  verrion  as  snnse  in  Oig^leswiok-in-CraTen 
Church) 

God  save  our  Lord  the  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  tiie  King. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  he  reign ! 
May  he  de&nd  our  laws, 
And  ever  ^ve  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  King. 

Lord,  let  war's  tempests  cease, 
I'old^the  whole  world  in  peace 

Under  thy  wings. 
Make  all  the  nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  the  sun, 
TilT'thou  shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  Kings. 
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Irritability    Decreases    Efficiency 

TV7HEN  a  man  is  irritable  and  annoyed  by 
^  little  things  his  efficiency  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, because  under  these  conditions  he  cannot 
do  his  best  work,  nor  can  he  get  the  best  work 
out  of  those  about  him. 

Generally f  indigestion  in  some  slight  form  is  the 
"  makings  "  of  a  grouch. 

In  most  cases  of  this  sort,  the  routine  use  after 
meals  of  my  Original  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum  will 
relieve  the  indigestion  and  restore  the  temper  of 
the  individual  to  a  calm,  normal  condition. 
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If  you  admired  Theodore  Roosevelt 

then  there  is  something  for  you  in  the  next  issne  of  The  Outlook. 
If  for  nothing  else,  you  will  want  to  save  this  issne  for  the  frontis- 
piece alone — ^a  splendid  painting  of  Roosevelt  by  the  noted  Dutch 
artist  Adriaan  Martin  de  Groot,  reproduced  in  f  uU  color,  and  really 
worth  framing.  Then  there  will  be  an  article  on  ^^  Roosevelt  as 
a  Practical  Politician,"  by  Brander  Matthews,  and  an  account 
by  Travers  D.  Carman  of  the  dedication  on  July  4  of  Mount 
Roosevelt,  at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota.   And  much  more  besides ! 

IVatch  for   the  July  1.6  OuAook 
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SILVERWARE 

Silverware  shouI,d  be  used  only 
^  at  breakfast, lunch  and  dinner 
and  only  on  these  days :  Sunday, 
Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  only  permissible  variation 
from  this  schedule  is  in  the  case 
of  a  late  supper  at  which  silverware 
is  also  an  addition  to  the  table. 

Indeed  it  is  never  too  late  to  use 
silverware. 

Suy  it  to  use 

Gorha:m  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold  by 
leading  Jewelers  everywhere  @ffl@ 
and  bears  this  Trade -Markr^-s^srJ^d^ 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 
NEW  YORK. 


WORKS    PROVIDENCE  aad  NEW  YORK 
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VERSAILLES  AND  AFTER 

WITH  iMraotioally  no  ceremony^  two 
Gr^rmaos,  in  tiie  Hall  of  Mirrors  at 
VersaiUeB,  set  their  names  and  seal  to  the 
Treaty  that  records  Oermany's  d^eat  in 
the  world  war.  lliere  were  two  omnci- 
denoee — one  planned,  the  other  probably 
not  phuined.  The  Hall  in  which  the 
signing  took  place  was  Aat  in  which 
Bismarck  chose  to  crown  Wilhelm  I 
Grennan  Eknperor,  and  tliereby'  estaih 
lished  the  German  Empire.  The  day  on 
which  the  signing  took  place  was  the 
fifth  anniyersary  of  Uie  assassination  of 
Franx  Ferdinand,  whidi  Germany  chose 
as  the  pretext  for  beginning  the  world 
war.  In  the  place  of  men  with  titles  of 
nobility  and  royalty  there  stood  com- 
moners and  plain  citizens.  There  were 
scddiers  in  imiform,  but  they  were  guards 
and  not  partioipuits.  Among  the  distin* 
guished  spectators  was  a  group  of  French 
poUus — common  soldiers  woimded  in  the 
cause  of  France  and  civilizatipn.  There 
were  no  speeches,  no  sermons,  no  martial 
or  ecclesiastical  music.  There  was  sim- 
ply the  stem  invitation  uttei^  by  M. 
Clemenoeau  to  the  German  defegates  to 
come  forward  and  sign. 

June  28,  1919,  will  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  the  date  on  which  began  the 
Peace  of  Versailles.  Ap  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  is  no  more  peace  to-day 
than  there  was  before  those  two  Grermans 
and  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  Peace  Conference,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  China,  signed  tlie  Treaty.  Tl^ 
United  States  to-day  is  still  at  war  with 
Grermany.  Not  merdy  technically  at  war. 
It  is  as  true  now  as  ever  that  there  is  no 
peace  without  victory,  and  victory  over 
the  spirit  of  Prussianism  has  yet  to  be 
won. 

Just  before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
the  German  Government  made  it  very 
dear  that  they  were  signing  with  their 
hands  but  not  with  their  wills  or  their 
hearts.  'Hiere  is  no  indication  that  Ger^ 
many  intends  to  keep  any  more  of  that 
Treaty  than  she  is  required  by  outside 
pressure  to  keep.  Those  Germans  that 
were  nearest  to  the  gims  of  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  Rhine  were  most  anxious 
to  see  the  Treaty  signed.  Men  who 
oome  from  Germany  testify  that  the 
German  ]ieople  are  still  unable  to  under- 
stand, no?  merely  that  they  have  been 
defeated,  'but  diat  they  deserve  to  be 
defeated.  iThe  men  of  our  Army  of 
Oocupatiop,  like  the  men  in  the  armies 
of  France  and  Britain,  were  eager  to 
advance  into  Germany  and  were  waiting 
the  word  that  would  have  oome  to  them 
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if  the  Germans  had  not  signed.  This 
eagerness  was  not  bloodthirstiness.  We 
.know  our  men  better  tlnm  to  think  that 
there  is  anything  Moodthirsty  about 
them.  They  were  eager  to  go  on  because 
&eyknew  from  their  experience  that  the 
Gennans  still  need  a  tangible  demonstra- 
tion that  they  have  failed  in  what  they 
tried  to  do. 

It  is  hard  for  tiie  Grermans  to  under- 
stand what  hajB  haj^^ened.  Their  territory 
is  undevastated,  undamaged,  while  the 
lands  of  France  and  Serbia  and  Poland 
have  been  made  into  deserts.  It  is  not 
yet  certain,  at  least  in  their  minds,  that 
they  did  lose  the  war.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  should  be  diort  of 
food,  and  much  less  do  they  understand 
why  tiiey  dionld  fail  to  command  the 
world's  respect 

Of  course,  tiier^ore,  as  the  Treaty  was 
signed  Uiere  were  disorders  in  Germany. 
There  still  persist  reports  that  the  reac- 
tionaries and  Junkers  are  plotting  to 
regain  power. 

The  ''  Tageblatt "  of  Berlin  expresses 
a  dbaracteristic  German  view  when  it  says 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles:  ^^Despke 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  on  parch- 
ment, it  remains  a  scrap  of  paper/'  There 
are  men  in  Germany  who  ImowAe  truth, 
and  a  few  of  them  say  it,  but  it  will  take 
a  long  while  for  the  German  people  to 
realise  that  their  nation  has  been  a  crim- 
inal nation  and  that  it  has  been  treated 
with  magnanimity  and  lenity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  this 
peace  is  to  be  a  peace  of  justice,  it  must 
be  a  peace  of  vigilance. 


PROTESTS 

Nobody  is  fully  satisfied  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  This  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  many  was  to  be  eicpected. 
There  was  certain  to  be  complaint  that 
the  Treaty  is  too  severe.  SympaUiisers 
with  Germany  were  bound  to  express 
outrage  at  any  terms  that  treated  Ger- 
many as  a  defeated  nation.  There  was 
also  bound  to  be  some  complaint  because 
the  terms  are  not  severe  enough.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  possible,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, to  express  in  terms  of  reparation 
the  magnitude  of  Germany's  crime.  There 
has  also  been  dissatisfaction,  s(»ne  of  it 
unavoidable,  because  of  the  allotments  of 
territory.  And  there  has  been  severe 
criticism  of  the  Treaty  because  of  pro- 
visions it  contains  for  the  League  of 
Nations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  two  pro- 
tests were  voiced.   One  of  these  was  that 


of  Jan  Smuts.  Representative  of  South 
Africa  at  the  Conference,  he  worked 
eariy  and  late  for  the  framing  of  a  League 
of  Nations.  He  belongs  to  the  group 
commonly  called  idealistic  He  bdieves 
that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  too 
severe,  that  they  contain  seeds  of  future 
disturbance  and  revenge.  Nevertheless 
he  signed  the  Treaty.  His  example  has 
been  commended  to  those  who  think  as 
he  does. 

The  other  protest  was  expressed  by 
C!hina  in  the  most  empliatic  way  possible 
— the  Chinese  del^^ates  refused  to  sign. 
They  were  not  willing  to  be  parties  to  iEkn 
agreement  which  transfers  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  Chinese  territory  from  Ger- 
many to  Japan.  China,  tiierefore,  has  not 
yet  taken  the  preliminary  step  necessary 
in  order  that  she  may  become  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Chinese 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictiona. 
They  are  not  willing  to  be  forced  into  the 
League  at  the  price  of  what  they  con- 
sider vital  to  China's  integrity  and  China's 
honor.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however, 
that  China  can  adhere  to  the  League 
of  Nations  by  signing  the  Treaty  with 
Austria. 

Among  those  who  have  as  much  right  as 
any  one  eke  to  protest  against  certain  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  the  French. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  war  and  the 
Peace  Treaty  have  left  France  with  a  tax 
burden  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Germany. 
Germany's  lands  are  undisturbed,  her 
factories  intact,  her  conmiercial  organisa- 
tion all  ready  for  peace,  and,  it  is  stated, 
a  vast  merchant  marine  concealed  under 
neutral  flags,  while  France  has  suffered 
devastation  the  extent  of  which  even  those 
who  see  it  find  it  quite  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. From  Germany  France  has  not  yet 
received  a  franc,  and  she  will  not  receive 
anything,  according  to  the  Peace  terms, 
imtil  after  two  years,  and  then  every  year 
for  five  years.  As  a  Frenchman  states  it  in 
an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York 
''Evening  Post,"  France  is  "  to  get  from 
Germany  less  than  you  Americans  are  to 
receive  on  your  sequester  and  submarine 
account,  and  not  as  much  as  the  British 
get  on  their  ship-damage  account,  and 
scarcely  one-half  of  what  France  paid  each 
year  on  the  indemnity  exacted  from  her 
by  Germany  after  the  war  of  1870 ;"  and 
then  after  those  five  years  Germany  will 
be  less  willing  to  pay,  and  other  nations 
less  willing  to  make  her  pay.  And  there 
are  Frenchmen,  not  alarmists,  who  feel 
that  France  is  very  insecurely  protected 
against  a  still  united  and  Prussianized 
Germany.  But  France  has  signed,  and  in 
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preeenting  the  Treaty  to  theFrench  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  Clemenceau  has  said: 
^^  At  the  hour  when  is  to  close  the  greatest 
drama  of  history  ...  the  first  impulse 
of  our  souls  should  be  of  hope  for  France 
as  much  as  for  humanity — the  French 
ideal,  the  humanitarian  ideal." 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Without  regard  to  X)arty  or  section, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  welcome 
the  President's  return  from  France. 
Though  there  has  been  criticism  of  his 
absence,  for  the  most  part  Americans 
have  acquiesced  in  the  view  which  he 
held  that  his  absence  from  this  country 
was  essential  to  the  country's  interests. 
The  disadvantages  which  the  country  has 
suffered  because  of  his  absence  the  peo- 
ple have  taken  with  good  humor.  One 
of  the  newspaper  "  colyumists,"  Roy  K. 
Moulton,  expresses  the  common  spirit 
when,  in  quoting  the  news  item  to  the 
effect  that  President  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  he 
comments:  "The  only  President  we 
have  had  in  some  time." 

Thousands  of  Americans  will  take  a 
measurable  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  just  before  sailing  for  the  United 
States,  while  awaiting  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  President  Wilson  visited  Bel- 
gium and  saw  something  of  the  devas- 
tAtod  region  there  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ypres.  There  is  ground  for  believing 
that  if  he  had  visited  the  devastated  re- 
gion of  France  last  December  he  would 
have  done  both  himself  (that  means  his 
country)  and  France  a  good  service. 
Such  a  visit  might  have  given  him  a 
clearer  idea  than  he  otherwise  could  have 
had  of  the  peril  to  which  victory,  and 
therefore  peace,  was  exposed,  and  still  is 
exposed,  and  it  certainly  would  have  con- 
vinced the  French,  as  they  were  not 
convinced,  that  he  imderstood  their  rea- 
sonable concern  for  the  future.  His  visit 
to  Belgium  at  this  time  does  not  serve 
that  double  purpose ;  but  it  has  been  ap- 
propriate and  useful  and  highly  appre- 
ciated in  Belgium. 

On  his  way  home  the  President  broke 
a  precedent,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  doing 
every  once  in  a  while.  He  signed  certain 
measiures  while  on  the  high  seas.  Bills 
which  Congress  had  passed  a  few  days 
before  were  hurried  to  him  by  an  east- 
bound  transport,  the  Great  Northern, 
which  met  the  George  Washington  on 
Jime  30  in  mid-ocean,  thus  enabling  the 
measures  to  become  law.  One  of  these 
laws  authorized  the  expenditure  of  funds 
which  were  needed  by  July  1. 

WAR-TIME  PROHIBITION 
GOES   INTO   EFFECT 

At  midnight  of  June  30  (or,  to  be 
accurate,  an  instant  later,  when  July  1 
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began)  the  War-Time  Prohibition  Law 
became  operative  throughout  the  United 
States.  Congress  began  its  recess  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  without  passing 
legislation  defining  the  terms  of  the 
law  or  giving  detailed  directions  as  to 
its  enforcement.  This  was  regrettable. 
In  view  of  the  long  notice  Congress 
had  of  the  need  of  such  legislation, 
it  seems  inexcusably  dilatory.  A  bill 
has  been  reported  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  its  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  provides  such  interpretation 
and  means  of  enforcement  both  for  the 
War-Time  Prohibition  Law  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  In  some  form 
legislation  of  this  kind  should  certainly 
come  from  Congress  as  quickly  as  the 
importance  of  the  questions  involved  may 
allow. 

A  statement  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  made  on  Jirne  30 
goes  far  to  define  and  simplify  the  situa- 
tion. Unlike  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, the  law  which  is  now  in  effect  pro- 
vides a  penalty  (not  over  $1,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  not  over  a  year,  or 
both),  and  its  statement  that  ^'  it  shaU  be 
unlawful  to  sell  for  beverage  purposes 
any  distilled  spirits,"  except  for  export, 
is  explicit.  But  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  further  declaration  that 
'^  after  June  80,  1919,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  war  and  thereafter 
until  the  termination  of  demobilization, 
the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
.  United  States,  no  beer,  wine,  or  other  in- 
toxicating malt  or  vinous  liquor  shall  be 
sold  for  beverage  purposes  except  for 
export." 

President  Wilson  has  properly  and 
rightly  pointed  out  that  imtil  actual  facts 
justify  him  in  proclaiming  that  demobili- 
zation has  terminated  he  cannot  remove 
the  inhibition  of  the  law.  As  regards  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  quoted  above  a 
genuine  dispute  exists.  Does  it  mean  that 
everything  known  as  beer  and  wine  are 
to  be  regarded  as  intoxicating,  or  does  it 
mean  that  only  such  beer  and  wine  as  are 
intoxicating  are  prohibited?  The  court 
decision  so  far  favors  the  latter  inter- 
pretation. If  the  latter,  what  precisely 
does  "  intoxicating  "  mean  ?  So  far  there 
has  been  no  court  decision  defining  that 
word. 

Attorney-General  Palmer's  statement 
recognizes  this  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion. While  he  declares  that  the  law  will 
be  enforced  by  the  Federal  authorities  as 
other  National  laws  are  enforced,  and 
while  he  states  that  the  Government  con- 
tention has  been  that  the  Act  prohibits 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  contain- 
ing as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol  (the  bill  now  before  Congress 
fixes  the  amount  of  alcohol  allowable  at 
the  same  percentage),  Mr.  Palmer  states 


that  the  course  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  regards  beer  containing  less 
than  two  and  threeK^uarters  per  cent  of 
aloohol  will  depend  upon  the  rulings  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  District 
Courts  in  cases  brought  before  them. 
This  is  generally  taken  as  equivalent  to 
saying  that  prosecution  will  not  be  made 
for  the  present  in  such  cases,  although 
any  one  who  sells  what  is  called  2.75  beer 
takes  his  chances  of  future  prosecution.  A 
decision  has  already  been  rendered  by  a 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  this  case  Judge  Ward  continues  an 
injunction  order  in  the  lower  Court  re- 
straining an  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
from  interfering  wiUi  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  2.75  Wr. 

There  may  be  an  interval  between 
the  end  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
now  in  force  and  the  day  in  January 
when  the  Amendment,  goes  into  force ; 
at  the  present  rate  of  demobilization  the 
interval  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more  than 
two  or  three  months  and  may  very  prob- 
ably be  even  less. 

THE  LAW  AND   THE  CITIZEN 

Apart  from  the  points  just  noted  the 
inhibitions  of  the  law  are  clear.  Any 
citizen  who  violates  them — for  instance, 
a  retail  dealer  who  sells  whisky — is  liable 
to  prosecution  and  punishment.  It  is 
obviously  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  obey 
the  law  precisely  as  they  would  obey  any 
other  newly  enacted  law.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  large  number  of  retail  dealers  should^ 
whether  by  agreement  or  by  spontaneous 
individual  act,  disregard  the  law,  it  might 
be  difficult  for  the  Federal  District 
Attorneys  and  the  officers  at  their  dis- 
posal to  arrest  every  violator.  The  Fed- 
eral officials  rightly  declare  that  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  enforce  the  law. 
It  is  too  soon  to  judge  how  large  a  poo- 
portion  of  dealers  in  intoxicating  bev- 
erages will  defy  the  law,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  large  numbers  of  them  will 
obey  it. 

The  bill  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  deals  separately 
but  in  one  bill  with  the  matter  o£  Coo- 
.stitutional  prohibition  and  the  war-tame 
prohibitory  legislation.  In  both  sections 
the  definition  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
elaborate,  but  it  practically  means  any- 
thing containing  more  than  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  alcohol  and  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  beverage.  Both  sections  pro- 
vide pains  and  penalties  for  violation  of 
law  and  Amendment,  respectively,  and 
both  elaborately  provide  for  enforcement 
and  application  of  the  law  directly  or  to 
thwart  any  of  many  subterfuges  or  erar 
sions.  Naturally  the  section  referring  to 
tlie  Amendment  is  more  detailed  in  its 
provisions,  because  the  Amendment  hax 
no  enforcing  or  defining  legislation  be^ 
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bind  it,  wbik  the  War-Time  Prohibition 
Law  has. 

Of  oonrse  no  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  has  just  gone  into  efiEect  lessens 
the  force  of  any  prohibition  laws  already 
existing  in  States.  Thirty-two  States  in 
the  Union  have  either  some  form  of  State 
prohibition  or  of  local  prohibition  under 
local-option  laws.  The  Federal  law  may, 
and  usually  will,  strengthen  prohibition 
where  it  exists  in  States,  but  it  cannot 
weaken  or  take  away  from  laws  already 
existing. 

In  the  places  where  prohibition  is  a 
new  thing,  as  in  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  there  has  naturally  been  the 
most  perturbation  about  what  is  to  take 
place.  If  the  daily  papers  are  exact  in 
their  indication  of  what  has  been  going 
on,  the  result  has  been  a  temporary  in- 
criease  in  the  amount  of  drinking,  a  large 
amount  of  storing  up  of  intoxicating 
drinks  against  the  time  of  need,  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  facetiousness  and 
jocosity  about  the  subject,  of  which  most 
people,  we  fimcy,  are  heartily  tired. 

In  a  way,  the  new  law  is  temporary 
and  experimental.  What  happens  under 
it  may  be  of  value  in  shaping  action  and 
conduct  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment goes  into  effect.  The  present  law 
will  soon  cease;  but  the  Amendment 
has  been  deliberately  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  Congress  and  the  rati- 
fication of  over  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Short  of  annulment  by  precisely 
the  same  process  it  will  remain  perma- 
nently the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  there- 
fore right  and  necessary  that  Congress 
(with  the  concurrence  of  State  legis- 
latures when  desirable,  as  provided  in  the 
Amendment)  should  pass  practical  and 
intelligible  legislation  for  enforcing  tiie 
Amendment ;  that  the  courts  should  de- 
cide any  questions  raised ;  and  that  cit- 
izens, including  even  those  who  were 
opposed  to  Federal  prohibition,  should 
join  honorably  in  obeying  the  law. 


THE  END  OF   THE 
WINNIPEG  STRIKE 

Winnipeg's  big  strike  ended  finally 
in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
strikers,  in  the  crushing  defeat  and  abject 
humiliation  of  the  small  revolutionary 
element  that  was  responsible  for  the  out- 
break. 

The  struggle  lasted  exactly  six  weeks, 
but  within  two  weeks  the  failure  of 
the  strike  leaders  was  apparent  to  all 
disinterested  observers.  By  that  time 
their  revolutionary  aims  could  no  longer 
be  hidden  from  the  tkousands  of  their 
dupes  who  had  been  led  into  the  conflict 
only  through  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  the  issue.  As  a  result,  many  workmen 
who  saw  how  grossly  they  had  been  de- 
ceived were  returning  to  their  employers 
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and  begging  for  reinstatement.  Others 
continued  on  strike  because  they  were 
ashamed  to  return  to  woric,  but  they  were 
keenly  conscious  that  their  misplaced 
confidence  in  their  leaders  had  put  them 
in  the  wrong,  and  they  were  seeking 
anxiously  for  some  easy  way  out  of  their 
difficulties.  The  Bed  leaders  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  all  but  a  few  of  their  fol- 
lowers. 

At  any  time  after  the  first  two  weeks 
of  conflict  all  that  was  needed  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  was  the  offer  of  any 
sort  of  pretended  compromise  that  would 
have  served  as  an  excuse  for  surrender. 
Winnipeg  citizens  were  determined,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  no  semblance 
of  compromise  with  Bolshevism,  that  the 
battle  must  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  no  matter  what  the  cost  It  was  well 
understood  that  Winnipeg  was  fighting 
the  battle  of  all  Canada,  if  not  of  the  whole 
continent ;  and  no  peace  by  negotiation 
could  be  satisfactory.  The  price  that  had 
to  be  paid  by  Winnipeg  business  men, 
and  citizens  in  genenJ,  for  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  upon  which  they  had 
set  their  hearts  was  a  heavy  one ;  but  in 
the  end  they  had  their  reward.  The  sym- 
pathetic strike  commenced  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  May  15 ;  it  ended  in  uncondi- 
tional surrender  at  the  same  hour  on 
June  26,  six  weeks  later.  It  is  believed 
that  the  defeat  of  this  revolutionary 
movement  in  Winnipeg  means  the  end  of 
Bolshevism  in  Canada.  Any  indecisive 
result  would  have  meant  further  trou- 
ble. 

A  few  days  before  the  strike  ended  the 
city  dischai^ed  its  entire  police  force. 
The  policemen's  sympathy  wiUi  the  strik- 
ers hieui  been  undisguised.  They  had  re- 
mained on  duty  only  by  instructions  of 
the  strike  committee.  The  discharge  of 
the  police  force  was  followed  by  the 
arrest  on  charges  of  sedition  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Reds,  including  two 
members  of  the  City  Council.  It  was  then 
that  the  revolutionary  element  lost  their 
heads.  On  the  last  Saturdi^  of  the  strike 
there  was  a  serious  riot  in  which  one  alien 
enemy  lost  his  life  and  scores  of  people 
were  wounded  by  the  revolver  shots  of 
the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 
This  riot  was  the  last  despairing  effort 
of  the  Reds,  and  it  was  followed  within 
five  days  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
strike. 

It  was  said  by  the  younger  Pitt  more 
than  a  century  ago  that  England  had 
saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and  Europe 
by  her  example.  It  may  with  equal  truUi 
be  said  that  Winnipeg  citizens  have 
saved  their  o%n  city  from  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism  by  their  stout-hearted  resis- 
tance, and  all  Canada  by  their  example. 
Against  the  strong  determination  and 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  saue  elements 
of  a  community  no  attempt  at  a  Bolsh- 
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evist  revolution  can  succeed  on  this  conti- 
nent. Should  there  be  similar  tronUe  m 
otlier  cities  on  this  continent,  Seattle  and 
Winnipeg  have  shown  the  way^to  meet 
it. 


JUDGE  UNDSEY^S  REFUSAL 
TO  BETRAY  TRUST 

Four  yeiMTS  ago  the  story  was  tdd  in 
The  Outlook  of  the  refusal  by  Judge 
Lindsey,  of  Denver,  to  betray  on  the 
witness  stand  a  ccmfidential  oommaiiica> 
tion  between  himself  and  a  boy  with 
whom  he  had  talked  in  his  capacity  aa 
Juvenile  Judge.  That  Judge  Lindsey  was 
right  morally  and  from  every  considera- 
tion of  justice  se^ns  beyond  questioD. 
But  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  has 
lately  rendered  a  decision  that  hb  refosal 
to  betray  this  child's  confidence  was  legally 
contempt  of  court  It  is  thought  by  Judge 
Litdsey's  counsel  that  the  matter  may  be 
brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  that  the  question  is  properly  a 
National  one,  as  it  may  involve  the  rights 
of  Juvenile  Courts  in  all  States. 

The  circumstances  of  thb  particular 
case  made  Judge  Lindsey's  refusal  clearly 
right,  apart  from  legal  technioalitieB. 
The  boy's  mother  had  been  accosed  of 
killing  her  husband,  a  brutal  )uid  dnmkoi 
man  who  ill  treated  both  his  wife  and 
the  child.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  made 
statements  intended  to  exonerate  his 
mother.  Afterwards  he  came  before  Jadg« 
Lindsey  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  talked 
with  the  Judg^e  confidentially  about  it 
Judge  Lindsey  on  the  stand  was  asked 
to  relate  this  conversation,  and  refused 
absolutely  to  do  so  and  has  to  this  day. 
The  mother  was  acquitted,' and  we  are 
informed  that  both  the  mother  and  die 
boy  have  prospered  and  lived  honorable 
lives  since  that  time. 

The  contention  of  Judge  Lindsey  s 
opponents  was  that  the  only  ocmfidential 
relations  recognized  by  the  law  as  of  such 
a  kind  that  communications  would  be 
privileged,  as  it  is  called  in  court,  are 
those  of  husband  and  wife,  lawyer  and 
dient,  doctor  and  patient,  and  priest  and 
penitent.  The  principle  that  leads  to  these 
exemptions  from  the  duty  of  testifying 
obviously  applies  to  the  relations  between 
a  Juvenile  Judge  and  a  child  with  whom 
he  talks.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
laws  have  not  specifically  declared  this  to 
be  so,  but  if  it  is  ever  proper  to  apply  the 
theory  and  purpose  of  the  law  to  cases 
not  specifically  named,  certainly  it  should 
be  done  here.  Licidentally,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  legislatures  of  States  m 
which  Juvenile  Courts  exbt  should  take 
this  matter  into  consideration. 

There  was  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
decision  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
Li  fact,  three  judges  out  of  the  seven 
agreed  in  dissent,  ^fije  principle  involved 
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was  clearly  stated  by  Justice  Morton  S. 
Bailey  as  follows : 

Tke  relattonsbip  between  the  jndge 
and  the  child  is  brought  about  by  legal 
process  for  Uie  purpose  of  aiding  and 
uplifting  delinquent  and  wayward  chil- 
dren, in  an  effort  to  make  them  assets  of 
the  State  rather  than  liabilities.  This  is 
a  humane  field,  of  boundless  possibilities 
fur  good,  in  which  plainly  tne  element 
of  confidence  between  the  jndge  and  the 
child  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
effort. 

That  this  jurisdiction  should  be  up- 
held and  the  relationship  created  thereby 
fostered  is  manifest  from  the  mere  fact 
that,  with  general  approval,  the  law  cre- 
ating such  tribunal  has  been  enacted 
and  provision  made  for  its  support  and 
maintenance.  Plainly,  to  destroy  this 
relationship  would  be,  in  effect,  to  nullify 
and  set  aside  the  chief  end  and  purpose 
of  the  enactment  itself. 

Judge  Lindsey  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  this  long  legal  fight.  He  has 
even  expressed  bis  purpose  to  accept  the 
ahematiTe  of  imprisonment  rather  than 
to  pay  tbe  fine  fixed  for  his  aUejg^ed  con- 
tempt in  refusing  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  a  child  when  the  life  of  his 
motiher  was  at  stake,  and  after  the 
Judge's  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
not  dLsclose  the  statement  made  by  the 
ebUd. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
PROTESTANT  FRANCE 

There  is  to-day  an  unequaled  op- 
portunity for  a  great  broad-minded 
phristian  work  in  the  restoration  of  the 
disorganized  churcb  life  in  bolb  France 
and  Belgium.  To  meet  the  need  for 
snch  endeavor  the  Committee  for  Chris- 
tian Kelief  in  France  and  Belgium, 
in  which  all  Protestant  denominations 
are  co-operating,  has  be^i  organized, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Three 
Million  Dollar  Campaic^  '*  bas  been  in- 
stituted to  furnish  funds  for  this  work. 
Tbe  headquarters  of  this  Committee 
are  at  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

A  budget  for  tbe  disbursement  of  this 
fund  bas  been  prepared,  and  the  money 
18  to  be  used  for  certain  specified  objects. 
Food  and  dotbing  for  the  sufferers  in  the 
invaded  areas  are  to  be  supplied,  houses 
furnished,  and  renewed  family  life  made 
possible. 

Churches  and  manses  are  to  be  re- 
stored, and  emergency  relief  extended 
to  the  pastors,  some  of  whom  are  sick 
and  crippled,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
homes  and  all  Uieir  possessions  during 
the  war.  There  are  two  million  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers  who  need  re-educa- 
tion in  order  to  be  made  self-supporting, 
and  work  along  this  line  is  planned.  At 
Nantes  tbere  is  already  a  Protestant 
school  engaged  in  this  work.  These  are 
only  a  few  instanoes  of  the  methods  of 
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relief  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Methodist  Church  will  devote  a 
part  of  its  Centenary  Fund  to  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  to  tbe  establishment  of 
community  centers,  and  to  co-operation 
with  other  evangelical  forces. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  planning  a 
similar  work. 

The  Presbyterian  Churcb  will  spend 
$500,000  this  year  to  restore  Protestant 
churches  in  the  devastated  regions  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  About  half 
the  funds  will  be  spent  among  the 
Protestant  bodies  wluch  are  accredited 
agencies  in  France  and  Belgium,  one- 
fourth  among  denominations  other  than 
Presbyterian,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
contributed  to  the  Waldensian  Church 
of  Italy.  A  special  committee  of  Pres- 
byterians bas  been  app^c^tfi4  ,to  confer 
with  committees  from  oither  evangelical 
churches  contemplating  similar  work  in 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  co-operating  and 
avoiding  duplication. 


NOT  PROPAGANDA 

The  plans  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
for  the  spending  of  such  vast  sums  in 
France  have  been  the  cause  of  consider- 
able criticism  on  the  part  of  Archbishop 
Hayes  and  other  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  who  claim  that  the 
Protestant  •  Churches  are  organizing  a 
proselyting  campaign  abroad.  Authori- 
ties of  the  Methodist  Church  have  met 
this  with  a  denial,  and  Dr.  Foulkes,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  issued  a 
statement  definitely  refuting  the  idea  that 
the  Protestant  Churches  have  in  mind 
the  establishment  of  these  funds  for 
proselyting  purposes.  He  says:  "It  is 
proper  to  reaffirm  the  definite  purpose  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's 
Committee,  which  is  not  to  build  up  a 
fallen  church  in  France,  but  to  assist  all 
the  needy  Protestant  churches  of  France 
that  are  already  there,  and  that  have  as 
much  right  to  existence  and  support  as 
has  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other 
church." 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  for  Christian 
Relief,  in  a  sermon  recently  delivered  in 
New  York  City  in  behalf  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  Protestant  churches — "  the 
people  of  our  own  household  of  faith  " — 
gives  some  facts  which  show  the  pressing 
need  for  the  work  that  is  being  under- 
taken. He  states  that  "  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Protestant  churches — more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  number — were 
under  enemy  fire,"  and  that  "  more  than 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  actual  de- 
struction was  inflicted  upon  them."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  out  of  a  thousand 
French  Protestant  pastors,  more  than 
five  hundred — fifty  per  cent — were   en- 
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rolled  in  the  army  of  liberty  as  chaplains, 
stretcher-bearers,  officers,  and  privates. 
Nearly  half  of  them  received  citations  for 
bravery  and  self-sacrifioe  on  the  field  of 
honor.  Of  these  Christian  soldiers  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  were  wounded,  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  were  killed."  After 
acknowledging  the  fine  record  of  tbe 
Catholics  in  France  and  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  America,  during  the  war,  he 
adds  :  "  But  what  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand today  is  that  our  Protestant 
brethren  have  borne  an  equal  part  in  the 
honor  and  suffering  of  this  righteous  war. 
They  have  seen  their  homes  demolished, 
their  churches  wrecked,  their  households 
broken  and  scattered.  .  .  .  They  cannot 
get  upen  their  feet  again  unless  we  hold 
out  our  hand  to  them." 


RATIFY    THE    TREATY 

WITH  the  sigmng  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  IJnited  States  Sen- 
ate is  weighted  with  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  whether  to  ratify  or  not. 

Originally  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention the  negotiation  of  treaties  was 
left  to  the  Senate,  but  toward  the  close  of 
the  Convention  it  was  provided  that  the 
President  should  have  power  to  negotiate 
treaties  ^^by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  while  in  the  same 
sentence  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
^*'  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors," etc.  Professor  Willoughby  in  his 
work  on  Constitutional  law  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  of  phraseology  as 
indicating  that  the  Senate  should  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiating  of  treaties  though 
not  in  the  primary  selection  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  be  shows  that  it  has  been  the 
common  practice  of  Presidents  to  take 
tbe  advice  of  the  Senate  in  tbe  negotiat- 
iDg  of  treaties  from  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  who  in  several  in- 
stances took  the  advice  of  the  Senate  in 
conducting  treaty  negotiations,  to  the 
days  of  President  McKinley,  who  in  1898 
selected  from  the  Senate  three  of  tbe  five 
commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain.  It  is  true 
that  Presidents  have  not  infrequently 
negotiated  treaties  without  previous  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  and  The  Outlook 
has  affirmed  that  the  President  has  a 
Constitutional  right  to  pursue  this  course, 
as  President  Roosevelt  did  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo.  As  to 
what  is  not  Constitutional  but  advisable 
in  negotiating  treaties  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  no  parallel  between  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo situation  and  the  situation  in 
Paris.  In  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  there 
was  a  simple  treaty  between  two  nations. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  complicated  treaty 
involving  the  covenant  and  arrangements 
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for  fatare  world  peace  that  entail  changes 
in  the  practice  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  come  near  to  being 
changes  in  its  organic  law.  We  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  those  changes  will 
be  made  and  the  Treaty  will  be  accepted, 
but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  process  would 
have  been  simplified  and  made  easier  if 
the  advice  of  the  treaty-ratifying  power 
had  been  consulted  in  advance.  Profes- 
sor Willoughby  notes  the  fact  that  the 
Olney-Pauncefotc  Arbitration  Treaty  and 
also  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty 
failed  in  the  Senate  partly  because  the 
Senate  was  not  consulted  in  preliminary 
negotiations.  If  President  Wilson  had 
followed  the  wise  course  pursued  by 
President  McKinley,  he  would  n'ot  now 
have  to  face  an  irritated  Senate  and  a 
divided  people. 

Nevertheless  we  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  Treaty  and  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  country  will  ap- 
prove it. 

What,  stated  in  the  simplest  terms, 
will  this  treaty  do  if  ratified  by  the 
nations  which  were  united  in  defending 
civilization  against  the  Huns  ? 

It  is  the  confirmation  of  the  overthrow 
by  war  of  the  autocracies  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia. 

With  the  peace  which  it  inaugurates, 
it  will  probably  put  an  end  to  the  domin- 
ion over  subjugated  peoples  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk. 

It  secures  against  foreign  despotism  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Poland. 

It  secures  a  considerable  reparation  to 
Belgium  and  France  from  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  crimes  of  Ger- 
many. It  so  weakens  Germany  that  no 
immediate  attempt  to  repeat  her  crimes 
is  possible. 

It  provides  a  protectorate  for  the 
colonies  which  have  been  wrested  from 
Germany  during  the  period  of  their  self- 
development. 

And  it  unites  the  civilized  nations  in  a 
pledge  to  protect  each  other  and  the  peo- 
ple under  their  guardianship  from  future 
agg^ressions  and  to  compel  Germany  to 
fulfill  her  promises  to  make  reparation 
for  the  wrongs  she  has  committed. 

What  is  the  alternative  ?  If  we  refuse 
this  Treaty  and  refuse  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences? 

We  should  be  left  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. She  would  be  free  to  carry  on  an 
unscrupulous  propaganda  in  Mexico  to 
the  south  of  us,  in  Japan  to  the  west  of 
us,  and  among  the  discontented  and  rest- 
less elements  in  our  own  borders.  It 
would  leave  us  m  the  midst  of  that  propa- 
ganda without  allies;  without  co-opera- 
tion from  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  protect  our  merchant 
marine  and  oiir  coast  in  this  war ;  with- 
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out  aid  or  sympathy  from  the  other  civil- 
ized nations,  perhaps  with  their  secret,  if 
not  avowed,  satisfaction  at  all  which  our 
proud  isolation  would  be  bringing  to  us. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  made  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Germany,  we  could  not 
expect  alone  to  compel  Germany  to  make 
better  reparation  or  afford  to  her  neigh- 
bors better  protection  than  could  be 
secured  from  her  by  the  united  action 
of  all  the  civilized  nations,  including 
America. 

If,  as  is  highly  improbable,  we  could 
secure  another  conference  of  the  Powers 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  re- 
vised Treaty,  we  should  be  represented 
in  that  conference  by  the  President  whose 
action  at  the  previous  conference  we  had 
disavowed,  unless  the  new  conference  was 
not  convened  until  March  4,  1921,  in 
which  case  the  world  would  be  left  in  its 
chaotic  condition  for  nearly  two  years 
longer,  a  peril  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  effect  on 
America's  interest.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  America's  rejection  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  world's  interests  and  on  America's 
reputation  abroad  ? 

The  absence  of  America  from  the 
League  would  deprive  the  League  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
civilized  nations,  and  would  perhaps  lead 
to  the  disruption  of  the  League  altogether 
and  the  indefinite  postponment  of  all 
hope  of  realizing  that  international 
brotherhood  which  has  been  the  dream 
of  poets  and  prophets  from  the  days  of 
Isaiah  to  those  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

However  we  might  justify  our  action  to 
ourselves,  it  would  not  be  and  could  not 
be  understood  abroad.  A  Government- 
directed  press  in  Germany  would  exult 
in  our  refusal  to  join  with  her  enemies, 
which  it  would  interpret  as  a  victory 
for  pro-German  sentiment  in  America. 
The  people  in  England,  France,  and  Italy 
would  be  discouraged,  if  not  dismayed. 
The  people  of  South  America,  a  people 
of  noble  if  sometimes  dangerous  ideal- 
ism, would  be  alienated.  Our  policy 
would  be  attributed  to  National  pride  and 
National  selfishness  in  the  thoughts  of 
other  nations.  We  should  have  resigned 
our  position  as  leaders  in  the  world  move- 
ment for  Justice,  Liberty,  and  Peace. 

May  we  ratify  this  Treaty  with  reser- 
vations? Doubtless  the  Senate  may  ac- 
company ratification  with  reservations 
that  give  America's  definition  to  ambigu- 
ous articles.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a 
serious  question  whether  Article  X 
pledges  the  United  States  to  protect  other 
members  of  the  League  against  revolu- 
tions, it  is  entirely  legitimate  for  the 
Senate  in  expressed  terms  to  disavow  that 
interpretation.  But  a  reservation  which 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  any  clause  of 
the  Treaty  in  its  plain  and  well-understood 
meaning  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
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Treaty  and  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of 
its  present  form. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  no  precedents 
for  tiie  League  of  Nations.  But  there  are 
times  when  we  cannot  follow  precedents, 
but  must  make  them.  True  also  that  it 
is  easy  to  overrate  the  League.  It  does 
not  end  the  old  and  intolerable  order  nor 
give  liberty  to  before-enslaved  peoples. 
It  is  a  promise  of  the  nations,  and  its  effi- 
cacy depends  wholly  upon  the  fidelity 
with  which  those  promises  are  fulfilled. 
But  if  they  are  not  made  they  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  and  if  they  are  niade  and 
fulfilled  the  fulfillment  will  do  more  than 
any  one  international  act  in  the  past  to 
bring  in  an  era  of  Justice,  Liberty,  and 
Peace. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEMOC- 
RACY   ON   TRIAL' 

THE  phrase  ^'  industrial  democracy  "^ 
came  into  vogue  something  like  forty 
years  ago.  We  believe  that  it  was  first 
used  in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook.  It 
represented  an  ideal  sometimes  con- 
founded with,  but  really  quite  difFerent 
from.  Socialism. 

The  political  and  educational  sjrstems 
of  America  are  democratic ;  the  indus- 
trial system  of  America  is  autocratic 
Our  education  as  well  as  our  Ooveru- 
ment  is  of  the  people,  having  in  them 
its  source  and  its  inspiration  ;  by  die 
people,  administered  and  controlled  by 
them ;  and  tor  the  pepple,  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  an  especially 
educated  class.  But  our  industrial  system 
is  not  of  the  people,]  it  is  not  a  voluntary 
expression  of  their  energy;  nor  by  the 
people,  they  have  no  share  in  its  control ; 
nor  for  the  people,  they  do  not  partici- 
pate, except  indirectly,  in  its  profits.  > 
This  conflict  of  ideals  is  the  cause  of 
industrial  unrest.  The  remedy  for  that 
industrial  unrest  is  to  make  our  industrial 
system  democratic.  Mr.  Leitch,  in  his 
volume,  tells  how  organized  industries 
have  been  made  democratic  in  twenty 
large  corporations,  and  what  have  been 
the  results.  This  volume  furnishes  an  an- 
swer from  the  workshop  to  those  who  have 
smiled  indulgently  at  industrial  democ- 
racy as  an  impossible  dream  of  impracti- 
cable visionaries. 

The  Packard  Piano  Company,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  had  successfully  met 
and  overcome  a  strike.  The  men  returned 
to  their  work,  but  dissatisfied.  The  woA 
suffered.  The  workmanship  was  careless^ 
the  pianos  deteriorated,  sales  fell  off,  and 
Mr.  Leitch  was  called  in  by  the  presideni 
as  an  industrial  engineer.  He  called  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  men  and  told  them 
that  things  were  not  going  well — that 
they  knew  already — and  that  be  had  a 

1  Man-to-Man.  fiv  John  Leitch.  The  B.  C.  Forb^ 
Compaoyf  New  Tork. 
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plan  to  propose  to  better  conditions.    He 
said: 

I  am  not  goine  to  give  yon  a  policy — 
I  am  ffoing  to  a»  vou  to  adopt  one  for 
yoorselyes.  It  wiU  have  four  corner- 
stones and  a  capstone,  but  I  am  goine 
to  suggest  only  one  a  week.  We  wiU 
take  one  to-day,  talk  it  over,  and  then 
▼ote  on  it  If  vou  vote  "  Yes,"  we  will 
lay  the  secona  comer-stone  a  week  from 
to-day  and  then  you  can  vote  on  that. 
Bat  if  this  corner-stone  or  those  which 
we  ma^  talk  about  on  any  later  day  does 
not  suit  you,  I  expect  you  to  vote  '^  No '' 
and  we  will  quit 

The  four  oomer-stones  explained  at 
four  saocessive  mass-meetings  were  jus- 
tice, co-operation,  economy,  and  enei^.! 
The  capstone  was  service.)  Mr.  Leitch 
writes  with  both  clearness  and  vigor; 
he  must  also  have  some  personal  magnet- 
ism, for  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  meeting 
his  plan  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 
The  resolution  adopting  it  was  type- 
written and  bound  and  ^^  every  man  in 
the  entire  organization — every  officer, 
every  director,  every  workman — signed 
it**  Copies  were  hung  about  the  shop 
and  a  copy  was  given  to  every  workman 
and  to  every  agent  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Lritoh  explained  that  by  justice,  co- 
operation, economy,  and  energy  in  service 
for  the  common  welfare  more  work  would 
be  done  and  more  money  would  be  saved 
than  under  the  old  regime. 'The  men  were 
henceforth  to  work  not^br  the  company' 
bat  vfiih  the  company  ;  *'  that  it  would 
not  be  a  square  deal  for  the  company 
alone  to  take  the  money  tfa&t  they  had 
savedf  but  instead  that  we  would  split  up 
the  savings  60-60 — that  is,  as  the  bools 
of  the  company  showed  savings  in  the 
oost  of  operation,  the  amount  saved  wotdd 
be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  wotdd  go 
to  the  company  and  the  other  would  be 
distributed  every  two  weeks  to  the  men 
as  a  dividend  on  wages." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  men 
had  cut  the  cost  of  production  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  which  meant  a  dividend 
both  to  the  workers  and  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. They  voted  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  to  nine  hours  a  day,  with  the  result 
that  they  turned  out  more  work  in  the 
nine-hour  day  than  in  the  ten-hour  day, 
saved  expenses  by  the  shortened  day,  and 
earned  for  themselves  and  the  company  a 
larger  dividend.  Next  some  one  proposed 
an  eight-hour  day.  The  conservatives 
smong  the  workingmen  objected,  while 
the  company  approved  it.  The  men  finally 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment  for  two 
months,  with  the  result  of  both  better 
work  and  more  work,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence larger  dividends  to  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  workers.  The  quality  was 
80  much  better  under  the  new  system,  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  with  the  new  spirit,  that 
the  company  could  not  keep  up  with  its 
ssles.    The  savings  in  <Hie  year  obtained 


by  democracy  as  applied  to  industry 
in  this  piano  factory  was  in  figures 
$4,666.24.  When  the  war  broke  out  and 
the  sales  of  pianos  fell  off,  the  men  in  their 
mass-meeting  proposed  to  work  four  days 
in  the  week  instead  of  seven,  and  the 
foremen  volunteered  to  reduce  their  own 
wage  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  time 
being. 

It  is  not  clear  from  Mr.  Leitch's  ac- 
count whether  this  mass-meeting,  which  is 
now  only  held  once  a  month,  has  legisla- 
tive or  only  advisory  power,  but  that 
this  power  is  effective  is  illustrated  by  a 
rather  amusing  incident.  The  men  inves- 
tigated the  president,  decided  that  he 
needed  a  vacation,  and  passed  a  resolution 
granting  him  one  of  three  weeks.  He 
declared  **that  the  company  could  not 
function  without  him.  They  came  back 
with  the  assertion  that  they  would  do 
better  without  him.  He  took  the  three 
weeks'  vacation.  When  he  came  back,  he 
found  that  all  previous  production  and 
sales  records  had  been  beaten." 

The  conservative  reader  will  say  that  a 
piano  factory  requires  men  of  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence;  that  industrial 
dem€)cracy  would  never  work  in  a  fac- 
tory with  a  large  body  of  constantly 
shifting  foreign  workers.  The  next  story 
which  Mr.  Leiteh  tells  answers  this  con- 
servative objector.  At  the  factory  of 
William  Demuth  &  Co.,  on  Long  Island, 
where  smokers'  pipes  are  made,  there 
were  nine  hundred  working  people  em- 
ployed, men  and  women.  **  About  one- 
half  were  Italians,  a  fourth  were  Poles,  ^ 
and  the  remaining  fourth  covered  all 
other  nationalities  with  a  very  slight 
sprinkling  of  Americans.  Many  of  the 
force  could  not  speak  English."  Mr. 
Leiteh  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his 
simple  ideas  of  justice,  co-operation, 
economy,  energy,  and  service  into  the 
closed  minds  of  these  foreign-bom  work- 
ers. But  apparently  difficulty  intensifies 
Mr.  Leiteh's  energy  and  raises  his  stand- 
ard. In  this  company  of  foreigners  he 
organized  a  government  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  United  States  : 

We  formed  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  company  with 
the  president  of  the  conmany  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cabinet  The  legislative 
bodies  were  a  Senate  made  up  of  depart- 
ment heads  and  foremen,  and  a  JEiouse 
of  Representatives  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees. The  elections  to  tine  House 
were  by  departments — one  representa- 
tive for  each  twenty-five  employees,  or, 
in  the  case  that  a  department  had  less 
than  twenty  employees,  it  combined  with 
another  small  department.  The  various 
'  bodies  elected  tneir  own  officers  and 
adopted  by-laws  covering  their  pro- 
cedure. 

The  ideal  of  democracy  did  not  appeal 
to  these  foreign-bom  workers,  but  the  idea 
of  making  more  money  did  appeal  to 
them.   "  The  workers  ventured  into  indus- 


trial democracy  searching  for  cash ;  they 
stayed  because  they  liked  the  idea.  They 
saw  and  learned  but  slowly."  When  half 
a  dozen  men  who  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish took  affront  at  some  incident  and 
walked  out,  the  House  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate,  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  induced  the  discon- 
tented men  to  return.  The  House  took 
up  the  matter  of  language,  resolved  that 
only  English  should  be  spoken  in  the 
shop,  and  that  any  one  who  did  not 
understand  the  language  should  learn  it. 
Various  complaints  of  individual  workers 
or  groups  of  workers  were  taken  up  by 
the  House,  investigated,  and  where  occa- 
sion required  corrections  were  ordered. 
The  foremen  gradually  learned  that  they 
could  get  better  work,  and  therefore  make 
more  money  for  themselves  and  their  co- 
workers, by  leading,  not  by  driving,  the 
people  under  them.  The  removal  of  one 
foreman  was  recommended  by  the  House 
because  he  was  incompetent,  and  he  was 
removed.  The  training  of  raw  men — 
generally  ^^boys  ranging  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  " — was  taken  iqi  by  their 
co-workers,  with  the  result  of  ^e  saving 
of  something  like  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  one-half  of  which  of  course  went 
to  the  workers.  In  one  or  two  cases  new 
devices  were  invented  by  the  workmen. 
The  workers  discovered  by  the  cash  divi- 
dend paid  to  them  every  two  weeks  that 
the  quality  of  work  was  as  important  as 
the  quantity  of  the  output.  Consequently 
the  quality  improved.  Labor  used  to 
come  and  go  in  this  factory ;  *^  now,  with 
labor  even  scarce,  it  has  a  waiting  list." 

Mr.  Leiteh  adds  an  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  industrial  democracy  in  the 
Shelton  Looms,  a  velvet  factory  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley,  and  in  an  iron  foundry 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  says  that  he 
might  have  recited  fifteen  more  stories  of 
equal  interest,  '*  for  industrial  democracy 
is  no  longer  an  experiment."  ^It  was 
not  bom  full  grown.  It  grew  out  of  my 
own  long  experience  as  a  worker."  The 
four  t3rpical  industries  which  he  describes, 
with  their  contrasted  types  of  workers, 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  practicap 
bility  of  industrial  democracy  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  if  not  in  all  organized  indus- 
tries, certainly  in  industries  of  very 
different  types.  The  remainder  of  Mr. 
Leiteh's  volume — about  one-half —is  taken 
up  with  an  elucidation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
democratic  industry  which  he  advocates. 

Industrial  democracy  is  not  merely  a 
new  form  of  organization  ;  **  in  ito  broad- 
est sense  it  is  a  state  of  mind."  It  is  the 
substitution  of  co-operation  for  competi- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  ficcurately,  the 
substitution  of  competition  between  in- 
dustrial organizations  for  competition 
between  hostile  classes.    Something  like 
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half  a  century  ago  Arnold  Toynbee  said 
that  industry  should  not  be  an  org^iza- 
tion  of  all  capitalists  in  competition  with 
an  organization  of  all  workingmen,  but 
a  competition  of  co-operative  organiza* 
tions  of  workingmen  and  capitalists  with 
other  co-operating  organisations  of  capi- 
talists and  workingmen.  What  the  first 
method  brings  us  to  is  now  being  illus- 
trated on  a  large  scale  in  Russia ;  what 
the  second  method  would  bring  us  to  Mr. 
Leitch*s  experiment  illustrates  on  a  small 
scale.  Its  objecfc  is  to  substitute  good  will 
in  place  of  ill  will,  a  working  with  the 
corporation  in  place  of  working  for  the 
corporation.  It  is  based  on  the  ^*  axiom 
that  without  good  will  within  the  works 
one  cannot  have  good  will  outside  the 
works.*'  Thus  from  start  to  finish  it  as- 
•sumes  that  ^^  manufacturing  consists  pri- 
marily in  making  men — they  will  attend 
to  the  product"  It  inspires  in  the  work- 
ingman  pride  and  interest  in  his  work; 
nc^ing  else  can:  ^^A  worker  wiU  no 
more  perform  at  his  best  solely  for  money 
than  will  any  other  human  being." 

We  add  to  Mr.  Leitoh*s  five  words : 
^^  Justice,  co-operation,  economy,  energy, 
and  service,"  a  sixth  word— "reality." 
A  fake  democracy  is  not  a  democracy  at 
all.  Unless  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect 
for  one  another's  opinions  and  mutual 
interest  in  one  another's  welfare  can  be 
introduced  into  the  factory,  the  organi- 
sation of  a  House,  a  Senate,  and  an 
Executive  will  be  worse  than  useless, 
a  &ct  which  Mr.  Leitch  illustrates 
by  one  incident  of  failure  which  he 
narrates.  If  the  owners  of  any  plant 
organise  a  mass-meeting  of  their  work- 
men and  give  them  only  advisory  power, 
they  must  take  the  advice  seriously  and 
customarily  follow  it;  if  they  give  it 
legislative  power,  they  must  not  attach  to 
it  a  string  and  snatch  the  power  away 
when  they  think  it' is  being  unwisely 
executed.  This  has  been  sometimes  done 
in  introducing  what  has  been  called 
democracy  into  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  always  with  disastrous  effects.  Better 
leave  bad  enough  alone  than  make  it 
worse  by  fake  pretense. 

There  is  no  better  description  of  indus- 
trial democracy  in  Mr.  Leitch's  book 
than  in  this  paragraph  in  which  Mr. 
Bond,  President  of  the  Packard  Piano 
Company,  defines  it  He  says : 

We  ased  to  build  pianos.  Then  we 
stopped  building  pianos  and  began  to 
bulla  men — the;^  have  looked  after  the 
building  of  the  pumos.  NVe  have  adopted 
as  a  slogan  for  the  Packard  Company, 
^  If  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  factory 
there  will  be  none  in  the  piano.** 
Industrial  democracy  involves   profit- 
sharing,  but  it  is  much  more  than  profit- 
sharing.    It  promotes  harmony,  prevents 
strikes,  improves  quality,  increases  quan- 
tity, adds  to  the  profits  df  both  employer 
and  employed.  But  it  does  much  more : 


it  promotes  good  will  betwe^i  employer 
and  employed ;  it  develops  interest,  in- 
telligenoe,  eccmomy,  and  efficiency  in  the 
workers ;  it  transforms  the  factory  from 
a  military  to  a  family  organization  ;  and 
it  educates  the  foreign-bom  worker  in 
the  American  language,  the  American 
spirit,  the  essential  political  principles  of 
America,  and  so  in  a  practical  and  abid- 
ing patriotism. 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Leitch*s 
book  in  the  hands  of  every  captain  of  in- 
dustry, and  we  oonmiend  it  as  a  required 
reading  in  all  school  and  college  classes 
in  sociology. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  RASH 
ADVENTURE 

ONE  reason  why  it  is  interesting  to 
be  an  American  is  that  Americans 
are  always  trying  experiments.  Their 
country  is  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
experiments  comparatively  safe  and  sim- 
ple. If  somebody  has  a  new  idea  for 
promoting  what  he  regards  as  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  he  does  not  have  to  per- 
suade a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
people  to  adopt  it  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
select  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  for  his 
experiment  and  persuade  the  people  of 
that  State  to  try  it  If  it  works,  other 
States  will  imitate  it;  if  it  does  not 
work,  the  other  States  will  avoid  it  and 
the  State  that  tried  it  will  ultimately  get 
rid  of  it,  and  no  very  great  harm  is  done. 
In  this  way  the  United  States  forms  a 
collecticm  of  social  and  political  labora- 
tories. Any  explosives  that  are  by  mis- 
take touched  off  do  their  damage  in  only 
one  of  the  laboratories.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship  in  the  past  has 
been  that  of  localizing  war.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  succeeded  in  localizing 
social  and  political  experiments.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
form  of  government  has  adapted  itself 
alike  to  a  little  fringe  of  population 
along  the  Atlantic  seaooast  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  to  a  population  ex- 
tending in  tiiQ  twentieth  century  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Lakes.  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
this  anywhere  eke  in  the  world.  Because 
of  this  arrangement  of  social  and  politi- 
cal laboratories  Americans  have  been 
able  to  keep  alive  an  adventurous  spirit 
and  at  the  same  time  live  securely. 

One  of  these  characteristic  American 
experiments  is  to  be  tried  out  now  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment in  what  some  people  call  Socialism. 
In  order  to  put  this  experiment  into 
operation  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
adopted  seven  measures.  A  great  many 
of  the  people  believed  that  the  experi- 
ment was  dangerous,  and  so,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rights  under  the  State 


law,  they  petitioned  to  have  these  meas- 
ures submitted  to  the  voters,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  rejected.  Con- 
sequently, on  June  26  the  voters  of  North 
Dakota  cast  their  ballots  in  a  State-wide 
referendum.  Most  of  the  towns  gave 
their  majorities  against  the  experiment, 
but  the  farming  regions  voted  so  largely 
for  it  that  the  measures  were  carried 
and  the  experiment  is  going  to  be  tried. 

Briefly,  these  measures  provide  for  a 
State  bank,  owned  by  the  State,  to  be  the 
depository  of  State,  county,  municipal, 
and  school  district  funds,  and  to  make 
loans  secured  by  property  of  twice  their 
value ;  for  an  Industrial  Commission  that 
wiU  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  this  bank 
and  appoint  its  managers,  and  also  ar- 
range for  the  operation  of  the  Terminal 
Elevator  and  Mill  Association  and  the 
Home  Building  Association ;  for  an  Im- 
migration Commissum  to  advertise  the 
advantages  of  the  State  and  induce  set^ 
tiers  to  come  in  ;  for  a  newspi^wr,  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  die  State,  in  every 
county;  for  making  certain  changes  in 
the  judicial  system ;  for  the  concratra- 
tion  of  State  control  over  the  public 
sdhool  system  and  over  penal  and  (Wri- 
table institutions;  for  a  one-man  tax 
commission. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  laws,  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  is  going  to  enter 
upon  what  is  generally  regi^ed  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  field  of  private  business.  It  is 
going  to  handle  grain,  manufacture  floor, 
operataa  hank,  finance  farm  credit,  and 
may  go  eveafiurtkecior  it  has  the  power 
to  operate  various  kinds  of  utilities,  enter- 
prises, and  industries,  particularly  those 
having  to  do  with  tine  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Indeed, 
under  these  laws  the  State  has  certain 
powers  that  are  generally  regarded  as 
patemaUstia  By  its  control  of  the  Home 
Building  Association  the  State,  which  has 
wide  powers  of  eminent  domain,  may  pro- 
vide houses  for  city  workers  and  farms 
for  farm-hands. 

This  North  Dakota  experiment  is  a 
wide  departure  from  the  individualism 
that  has  characterised  America.  And, 
strange  to  say,  this  experiment  is  under- 
taken by  the  kind  of  people  whcnn  we  are 
accustomed  in  America  to  rc^^ard  as  most 
individualistic — farmers.  North  Dakota 
is  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural  State. 
Even  its  cities  are  the  product  of  its  agri- 
cultural industries.  And  it  is  not  a  State 
where  poverty  or  distress  has  engendered 
discontent.  It  is  prosperous  and  wealthy. 
Its  farms  average  about  four  hundred 
acres  each.  No  one  who  visits  North 
Dakota  can  think  of  it  oth^wise  than  as 
a  land  of  plenty,  or  can  think  of  its  peo- 
ple otherwise  than  as  strong  and  stalwart 
Americans.  Why,  then,  has  North  Dakota 
launched  upon  tlus  adventure? 

It  is  the  natund  oonaequenoe  of  past 
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blmdness  on  the  part  of  political  loaders. 
Beouise  our  city  populations  are  compact 
and  feasily  organized,  and  V^e^us^  ^^^ 
farmers  are  scattered  and  unorganized, 
political  leaders  in  America  have  largely 
ignored  the  interests  of  our  rural  folk. 
Am  a  oonaequenoe,  there  has  been  every 
now  and  then  an  uprising.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  Populist  party,  the  Bryan 
campaign  of  1896,  and  now  the  Non-Par- 
tisan League  that  has  brought  about  these 
changes  in  North  Dakota  have  all  been 
examples  of  the  revolt  of  farming  com- 
munities against  a  political  system  or 
policy  that  has  favored  the  cities  and 
towns  and  the  manufacturing  interests. 
Farmers  in  the  West  particularly  have 
felt  tiiemselves  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  the 
raw  material  which  they,  the  farmers, 
produced.  So  fertile  is  our  land,  so  rich 
in  resources,  that  in  spite  of  real  griev- 
ances the  farmers  have  been  able  to  make 
a  living,  and  in  many  instances  to  pros- 
per ;  but  they  have  had  real  grievances 
to  which  they  have  not  been  generally 
able  to  induce  those  in  authority  to  listen. 
Now,  because  they  are  prosperous  in  such 
places  as  North  Dakota,  they  feel  them- 
selves able  to  assert  themselves. 

As  in  many  such  instances  where  in- 
justice has  been  unheeded  by  au^ority, 
those  who  have  had  grievanceb  have 
listened  readily  to  the  arguments  of 
agitators  who  appeal  to  prejudioe  and 
clasi  hatred.  The  organization  by  which 
their  campaign  has  been  carried  on  has 
fallen,  not  unjustly,  under  the'snspicion  of 
being  tinctui«d  with  something  like  pro- 
Germanism,  or  at  least  di^yalty.   In  the 


course  of  the  campaign  the  opponents  of 
the  League  ^ve  been  called  vile  names, 
of  whicH  the  feast  obfioxibus  is  '*  leeches." 
Naturally,  such  methods  have  aroused 
bitterness  and  created  in  the  minds  of 
many  no  little  foreboding  of  eviL  The 
Non-Partisan  League  has  been  called 
Bolshevist.  Its  form  of  organization  has 
been  likened  to  the  Russian  system  of 
Soviets. 

Americans  may  be  reassured.  They 
need  not  fear  the  growth  of  Russian 
Bolshevism  in  this  country.  The  evils  of 
Bolshevism  do  not  lie  in  any  mere  eco- 
nomic theory ;  they  lie  in  its  essential  law- 
lessness. The  Bolshevist  doctrine  that  all 
democracy,  that  all  law,  that  all  morals, 
are  null  and  void  because  they  are  all 
bourgeois^  has  no  place  in  America  and 
can  find  no  adherents  in  such  an  Ameri- 
can population  as  that  of  North  Dakota. 
What  has  been  done  in  North  Dakota  has 
been  done  by  process  of  law;  in  aooordance 
with  political  methods  and  under  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  promote  justice,  morality, 
and  democracy.  Those  who  believe  in 
this  programme  may  be  mistaken;  but 
they  are  not  doing  it  in  defiance  of  the 
moral  and  legal  standards  which  are  the 
essence  of  Americanism. 

The  danger  of  the  experiment  in  North 
Dakota  does  pot  lie  in  its  being  too  ad- 
vanced, but  in  the  danger  that  it  may 
be  reactionary.  Its  evil  consequences  are 
not  likely  to  be  economic  so  much  as 
political.  It  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
introduce  a  new  and  unheard-of  system 
as  to  restore  an  old  and  discredited  sys- 
tem. 

In  brief,  there  hirks  in  these  laws  the 
old  evil  of  bossism.     At  the  basis  of  the 


new  system  in  North  Dakota  is  a  trium- 
virate— the  so-called  IiK^istrial  Commis- 
sion. It  is  this  small  and  powerful  body 
that  will  manage  and  conduct  the  new 
State  industries.  It  is  this  body  that  will 
acquire  property  by  purchase  or  lease  or 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  that  can 
put  an  industry  here  or  there  or  else- 
where in  the  State,  that  can  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  that  will  control  the 
powerful  State  bank.  It  is  this  Commis- 
sion that  will  have  the  power  to  create 
and  dispose  of  an  unknown  number  of 
jobs.  As  a  part  of  this  system,  there  will 
be  a  chain  of  official  State  newspapers, 
all  provided  with  means  for  propaganda 
and  liable  to  become  in  the  worst  s^ise  a 
"  kept "  press.  As  we  imderstand  it,  this 
system  also  includes  the  control  of  eleo- 
tions  by  county  commissioners,  which 
virtually  puts  the  party  in  power  in  the 
position  of  inspecting  and  judging  elec- 
tions. This  system  also  provides  for  such 
control  over  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  that  the  political  machine  can  con- 
trol the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  to 
its  own  benefit.  And  behind  and  under- 
neath this  legalized  system  there  is  what 
amounts  to  a  political  organization  which 
is  controlled  by  caucuses  against  which 
minorities  are  helpless. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  this. 
It  is  as  ^Id  as  Tammany  Hall,  as  neatly 
organized  as  the  Philadelphia  machine^ 

The  risk  in  North  Dakota's  adventure 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League  becoming  one  of  the  most  strongly 
intrenched  of  partisan  bodies,  and  the 
establishment  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
justice  of  a  system  capable  of  exercising 
extreme  political  tjrranny. 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  IRELAND 


THE  declaration  of  an  Irish  republic, 
independent  of  Great  Britam,  the 
advertisements  of  an  Irish  committee,  and 
the  delegates  sent  to  Paris  to  present  the 
case  for  Irish  independence  have  drawn 
American  attention  anew  to  the  Irish 
question.  It  is  very  important  to  remem- 
ber a  few  facts  whicn  the  advocates 
appear  to  overlook.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  there  never  was  a  united  Ireland, 
independent  of  Great  Britain.  To  quote 
from  Justin  McCarthy : 

The  island  was  divided  among  native 
chiefs,  who  concerned  themselves  mainly 
ahont  their  local  interests,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  their  natural  rivalries. 

There  were  four  petty  kingdoms :  Ul- 
ster, Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught. 
For  a  brief  period  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Danish  invasion  led  them  to 
unite  under  Brian  Boru,  who  defeated 
the  Danes  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in 
1014.   He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and 
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the  condition  of  Ireland  became  the  same 
as  it  was  before  Brian. 

Then  comes  an  episode  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Iliad.  The  King  of  Leinster 
carried  off  the  wife  of  one  of  the  other 
chiefs.  An  army  was  raised  which  drove 
the  King  of  Lemster  from  the  country. 
He  sought '  help  from  England,  which 
was  given,  and  the  Norman  Conquest 
ensu^.   Ab  McCarthy  says : 

Many  of  tlie  Irish  chiefs  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Conqueror  and  accepted 
his  support,  while  others  held  out  to  the 
last  against  him.  The  hatred  of  those 
who  accepted  the  new  conditions  for 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  thera 
must  have  been  as  intense  as  the  haired 
of  the  conquering  Normans  for  Uie  native 
chiefs  who  resisted  their  rule. 

The  English  then  established  an  Irish 
Parliament,  but  *'*'  it  was  fenced  around  by 
so  many  limitations  that  it  became  merely 
a  convocation  of  those  openly  hostile  to 
the  claims  of  the  native  population." 


When  the  Reformation  came  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  religious  strife  be- 
came ^^the  source  of  new  enmities  and 
new  struggles  in  Ireland." 

Then  came  the  period  of  religiousper- 
secution.  O'Neil,  who  claimed  to  be  King 
of  Ulster,  proclaimed  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  Irish  national  independence, 
visited  Qu^n  Elizabeth,  and  negotiated 
an  agreement  which  on  his  return  to 
Ireland  he  claimed  had  been  obtained  by 
force.  He  insisted  that  ^^his  ancestora 
were  Kings  of  Ulster,  and  that  Ulster 
was  bis  kingdom  and  should  continue  to> 
be  his."  In  this  condition  he  sought  for 
aid  from  France,  which  he  did  not  obtain. 
The  Scottish  settlers   in  Ulster   turned 

linst  him  and   he  was  killed 
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The  partisans  of  independence  soon  un-^ 
dertook  another  revolution,  and  actually 
did  procure  assistance  from  Spain,  but 
the  rising  failed.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell 
many  settlers  from  Great  Britain  were 
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•established  in  Ulster,  and  Ulster  became 
3,  province  entirely  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  opposed  to  the  inde- 
}>endence  of  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the 
country  followed  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  took  up  arms  for  James  II.  They 
also  were  defeated  and  the  religious  per- 
secution continued. 

Then  arose  a  new  sroup  of  leaders  who 
sought  the  tepeal  of  Pojrning's  law  that 
prevented  the  Irish  Parliament  from 
effective  legislation,  and  sought  also  for 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  The  first 
was  accomplished  under  the  leadership 
of  Grattan,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  gave 
the  elective  franchise  free  from  religious 
restrictions.  But  a  full  measure  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  was  denied  by  the  new 
Irish  Parliament. 

Then  came  the  movement  for  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Any  one  reading  the  life  of  Grattan  and 
his  speeches  will  find  that  this  union  was 
favored  by  a  e^reat  many  Roman  Catholics, 
who  hoped  for  more  liberal  treatment 
from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  than 
they  had  received  from  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  At  any  rate,  an  act  of  union  was' 
passed  and  became  a  law  in  1801.  This* 
gave  to  the  Irish  peojde  as  full  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  as  New  York  has  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
imder  it  the  two  kingdoms  have  been 
united  ever  since.  Catholic  emanoipaticm 
was  granted  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Restrictions  on  Irish  trade  which 
had  been  a  grievance  were  removed.  The 
laud  laws  were  reformed,  the  Irish  Prot- 
estant Church  was  disestablished,  and 
finally,  in  July,  1903,  a  bill  passed  and 
was  approved  by  the  Kinj^  "  creating  a 
commission  to  buy  estates  horn  landlords 
and  sell  them  to  tenants,  thus  creating  a 
peasant  proprietary,  and  to  assist  the 
tenants  by  means  of  a  Government 
loan." 

During  all  this  period  there  were  occa- 
sional insurrections  against  the  United 
Kingdom.  All  of  them  failed.  But  all  the 
old  grievances  which  had  naturally 
aroused  resentment  were  removed,  ex- 
cepting the  lack  of  local  self-government. 
That  &ally  was  conferred  by  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  was  to  have  gone  into 
effect  in  1914.  Unfortunately  the  old 
jealousies  between  Ulster  and  the  other 
three  Irish  provinces  continued.    It  is 


impossible  by  legislation  to  make  people 
fond  of  each  other.  The  people  of  Ulster 
preferred  to  continue  tne  imion  with 
Great  Britain,  and  were  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament. 
They  protested  vigorously  ^^nst  apply- 
ing the  Home  Rufe  Bill  to  Ulster. 

Then  came  the  world  war.  The  people 
of  Ulster  threw  themselves  loyally  into 
the  struggle.  But  many  of  those  who  had 
come  to  favor  Irish  independence  en- 
deavored to  obtain  aid  from  the  Ger- 
mans, received  from  them  money  and 
arms,  and  tried  to  achieve  an  insurrection, 
which  proved  futile.  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment was  tried,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  death. 

The  lesson  from  these  indisputable 
facts,  which  are  taken  entirely  from  Irish 
sources  and  mostly  from  that  impartial 
historian  Justin  McCarthy,  is  plainly 
this.  The  situation  of  Ireland  with  ref- 
erence to  Great  Britain  is  such  that  it 
is  just  as  impossible  for  the  British  to 
permit  the  independence  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  for  the  NorUiem  States  to  permit  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved  and  the  Missis- 
sippi to  become  the  propertv  of  a  hostile 
confederacy.  The  English  nave  followed 
our. example.  So  long  as  the  so-called 
Irish  Parliament  at  Dublin  confines  itself 
to  talking,  they  have  been  left  alone,  as 
the  Confederate  Congress  was  when  it 
met  at  M<mtgomer^.  But  it  is  perfectly 
certain .  that  if  -  this  Parliament  should 
undertake  warlike  measures  and  fire 
upon  the  forts  or  troops  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  insurrection  would  be  sup- 
pressed, as  every  previous  one  has  been. 

Ap^in,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  the 
British  to  relinquish  Ulster  and  put  that 
province  under  the  dominion  of  a  Dublin 
Parliament  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
United  States  to  return  West  Virginia 
to  Vinrinia  after  the  fall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. Tlie  loyalty  of  Ulster  during  the 
great  war  has  established  a  claim  upon 
Great  Britain  which  she  will  never  ignore. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land ou^ht  to  have,  and  what  the  British 
are  willing  to  concede,  is  a  local  Parlia- 
ment which  shall  have  the  same  power  as 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  with 
reference  to  the  Federal  Congress.  Very 
possibly  if  this  local  Parliament  should 
p;ovem  well,  Ulster  might  be  glad  to  come 
mto  union  with  it. 


In  American  history  we  find  Uiat  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  was  imwiHing  at 
first  to  ratify  the  Constitution  and  did 
not  join  the  Union  until  more  thim  a  year 
after  President  Washington  was  inaagn- 
rated.  It  would  have  been  a  crime  if  die 
other  colonies  had  sought  to  compel 
Rhode  Island  to  join  the  Union.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  oe  equally  a  crime  for 
Irish  leaders  to  compel  Ulster  by  force  to 
come  under  their  rule. 

We  hear  much  about  self-determina- 
tion. But  self-determination  was  never 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  portion  of  a 
<k)imtry  which  had  been  united  to  the 
rest  for  more  than  a  century,  and  had 
participated  in  all  the  leg^lation  of  that 
period ;  especially  when  it  had  in  the  main 
obtained  all  that  it  claimed.  £v^  if  the 
case  for  self-determination  were  as  broad 
as  some  of  our  Irish  friends  argue,  it  is 
applicable  to  Ulster  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
oi  the  Emerald  Isle. 

We  have  given  our  Irish  citizens  every 
opportunity  that  we  claimed  for  Amen- 
cans.  They  have  risen  to  places  of  dis- 
tinction in  both  Church  ana  State.  We 
honor  their  many  sterling  qualities,  hat 
we  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  sympathize 
with  the  attempted  secession  from  the 
.  United  Kingdom,  and  stiU  less  with  the 
attempt  to  coerce  Ulster  into  joining  the 
Irish  republic. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  call  the  attention 
of  our  Insh  friends  to  the  words  of  (me 
of  their  ^^reatest  statesmen,  Eklmond 
Burke,  written  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life: 

My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  1 
had  almost  said,  to  the  very  being,  of  the 
two  kiAgdoms,  For  that  purpose  I  hum- 
bly conceive  that  the  whole  of  the 
saperior,  and  what  I  should  call  impend 
politics,  ought  to  have  its  residence  here 
[in  England] ;  and  that  Ireland,  locally, 
civilly,  and  commercially  independent, 
ou^ht  |K>litically  to  look  up  to  Great 
Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace  or  of  war 
— ^in  all  those  points  to  be  guided  by  her 
— ^and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  and 
to  die.  At  bottom,  Ireland  has  no  other 
choice — I  mean,  no  other  rational  choice. 
.  .  .  Little  do  many  people  in  Ireland 
consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity  has 
been  owing  to,  and  still  aepends  upon, 
its  intimate  connection  with  this  king- 
dom. 


SOME  HOMELY  ECONOMICS 


WITH  permission  of  The  Outlook's 
editors  and  to  the  relief  probably 
of  its  readers,  I  am  goin?  to  allow  myseU 
a  couple  of  months'  holiday  this  summer. 
It  will  be  the  first  vacation  I  have  had 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
July,  1914,  and  is  taken  because  I  feel 
that  I  am  going  a  little  '^  stale.'' 

This  is  therefore  the  last  article  that 
I  shall  write  until  next  autumn,  and  I  am 
joing  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  it  a 
ittle  personal  and  saying  something  that 
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BY   THEODORE    H.   PRICE 

is  very  much  on  my  mind.  During  the 
five  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
write  for  The  Outlook  I  have  come  to 
feel  very  near  to  its  family  of  readers. 
With  many  of  them  I  have  become 
acquainted  personally  or  by  correspond- 
ence, and  I  have  learned  and  profited 
much  by  my  intercourse  with  them.  I 
realize  that,  as  a  group  of  intelligent  men 
and  women,  they  exercise  a  wide  mfluence 
upon  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  I 
want  to  ask  their  assistance  in  checking 


and  restraining  an  American  tendencj 
that  has  latterly  given  me  great  conoen* 
It  is  the  tendency  toward  unbridled  ex- 
travagance  among  those  who  cannot 
afford  it  that  has  become  so  manifest 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Tbe 
very  rich  are  cutting  down  their  expenses 
because  the  income  tax  has  compelled 
them  to  retrench,  but  I  am  really  alarmed 
by  the  recklessness  with  which  those  w1k> 
cannot  be  earning  or  making  more  than 
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ing  money,  and  the  standards  of  livinp^  to 
which  thev  are  habituating  themselves 
and  their  nunilies. 

The  wealth  andresonroes  of  the  United 
States  have  been  so  much  exploited  and 
^orified,  and  the  higher  wages  generally 
paid  have  induced  such  a  gener^  feeling 
of  elation,  that  people  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  prosperity  will 
never  end,  and  have  forgotten  that  if  we 
fiul  in  the  duty  of  saving  when  we  are 
makingmore  than  we  need  we  are  certain 
to  be  in  want  when  the  hard  times  come, 
as  come  they  will.  This  state  of  niind  is 
always  the  result  of  inflation,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  unusually  general  just  now.  In  an 
article  I  published  in  my  own  pap^r, 
*^  Commerce  and  Finance,"  last  week  I 
called  it  '^  the  AnsBSthesia  of  Inflation," 
because  it  renders  us  insensible  of  the 
economic  distress  that  war  involves,  and 
creates  an  illusion  of  wealth  by  depreciat- 
ing the  value  of  money  and  increasing 
the  apparent  value  of  the  property  we 
have  Id^ 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  ether  realize,  however,  that 
ereat  weakness  and  nausea  generally  fol- 
low the  withdrawal  of  the  anaesthetic,  and 
the  doctors  know  that  if  too  much  of  it  is 
administered  death  may  be  the  result 

It  is  against  the  exhaustion  that  must 
follow  the  artificial  stimulus  of  war  pros- 

r^rity  that  I  am  anxious  to  provide,  and 
am  greatly  impressed  by  the  thoug^ht 
that  the  present  expenditure  for  luxuries 
and  unnecessary  things  is  the  poorest  way 
to  provide  for  it  and  the  surest  way  to 
aggravate  it 

It  may  be  that  I  am  generalizing  mis- 
takenly from  what  I  see^  in  New  York 
and  the  other  larger  cities  that  I  have 
recently  visited,  but  the  dealers  in  iew- 
elry,  exjiensive  apparel,  and  food  deli- 
cacies tell  me  that  there  was  never  such 
a  demand  for  those  articles,  and  that  peo- 
ple ^^  simply  d<m't  care  what  they  pay." 

While  the  war  lasted  patriotic  consid- 
erations restrained  people  and  economy 
was  more  or  lees  mshionable,  but  now 
that  there  are  no  more  Liberty  Loans  to 
subscribe  to,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  a 
Nation  that  could  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  $25,000,000,000  for  war  in  two 
years  can  easily  afford  to  spend  $12,500,- 
000,000  a  year  for  unnecessary  things 
when  the  war  in  over.  Sight  is  entirely 
lost  of  the  &tct  that  the  debt  we  have  in- 
curred must  be  paid,  that  it  amounts  to 
about  $1,000  per  capita  for  every  male 
money-^umer  in  the  country,  and  that 
until  it  is  paid  there  can  be  no  substantial 
reduction  in  the  taxes  now  imposed. 
There  is  a  widespread  idea  energetically 
fostered  of  late  that  National  prosperity 
18  increased  by  liberal  spending.  This  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  our  investment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises,  not  our  expenditures 
for  useless  or  needless  things,  tnat  makes 
forprosperi^. 

The  ocotcn,  probably  the  most  thrifty 
And,  in  proportion  to  iheir  numbers,  the 
wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  are  the 
best  proof  of  this  statement  that  I  can 
offer.  In  Scotland  and  wherever  else  a 
Scotchman  b  to  be  found  he  generally 
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lives  frugally,  works  hard,  and  saves  his 
money.  The  result  is  that  in  both  the  Ext- 
ern and  Western  Hemispheres  Scotch- 
men or  their  descendants  wield  an  influ- 
ence that  is  remarkable.  It  is  said  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  bank  officers  in  tl^e 
BritiBh  Empire  are  Scotchmen  or  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  a  glance  through  the 
"  Bankers'  Directorv  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada"  leads  one  to  think  that 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  Scotchmen 
is  to  be  found  amone^  the  bankers  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  The  investment  capac- 
ity of  the  Scotch  is  due  to  their  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  expenditures.  The 
things  they  don't  require  they  don't  buy, 
and  it  results  that  they  have  always  a 
^^  inickle  "  sum  at  hand  when  an  attrac- 
tive opportunity  for  its  constructive  use 
is  offered.  Now  we  Americans  are  going 
to  have  many  attractive  opportunities  for 
investment  in  Europe  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  we  are  to  maintain  our  prosperity,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  this  we  cannot  do  if 
we  spend  all  the  profits  of  this  extraordi- 
nary era  in  thingps  we  don't  require.  And 
what  do  we  reafly  require?  The  list  is  a 
short  one.  It  includes  only — 

(1)  Food  that  is  healthful  and  nourish- 
ing. 

(2^  Shelter  that  is  hygienic. 

ISS  Clothing' that  will  protect  us. 

(4)  Fuel  that  will  keep  us  warm. 

(5)  Education  that  will  make  us  effi- 
cient and  philosophical,  and  therefore 
happy. 

(6)  Medical  attention  that  will  pre- 
serve our  vigor  while  we  live. 

(7)  Transportation. 

(8)  Amusements  that  are  rationial  but 
not  demoralizing. 

(9)  Tobacco — at  least  in  my  own  case. 
All  of  our  expenditures,  except  those 

that  we  make  for  our  personal  adornment 
or  the  decoration  of  homes,  our  public 
buildings,  and  our  cities,  come  under  one 
of  these  heads. 

Our  trouble  \b  not  so  much  that  our 
wants  have  multiplied  as  that  our  vanity 
leads  us  to  try  and  satisfy  them  in  im- 
usual  and  expensive  ways. 

Take  food,  for  instance.  Is  it  not  true 
that  most  of  us  really  find  more  enjoy- 
ment in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  m^ 
than  in  things  which  are  exotic,  out  of 
season,  and  costly?  If  we  are  dining 
alone  or  where  we  are  not  likely  to  "  be 
seen,"  are  we  not  contented  with  a  few 
well-cooked  and  homely  dishes  ? 

But  if  we  are  with  a  friend,  or  even 
our  family,  do  we  not  feel  a  sense  of 
embarrassment  if  we  are  unable  to  order 
more  than  any  of  us  needs  and  at  least 
one  or  two  things  that  are  expensive  and 
indigestible? 

It  requires  moral  course  to  ask  your 
guest  to  lunch  with  you  at  (Jhilds'.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  I  know,  and  I  recommend  it 
as  a  salutary  form  of  self-discipline  to 
those  whose  conscience  accuses  them  of 
extravagance.  The  food  was  good,  but  I 
found  myself  apologizing  for  what  I  feared 
would  be  regarded  as  my  niggardliness. 

And  as  to  clothes.   Is  it  not  true  that 
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a  very  lar|^  portion  of  what  we  s[>end 
for  uiem  is  due  entirely  to  our  vanity? 
Many  of  us  deceive  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  we  dress  for  the  effect  that  our 
costume  will  have  upon  other  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  wear  makes 
very  little  impression  upon  those  we 
meet,  provided  we  are  not  in  tatters  or 
uncleanly.  U  you  doubt  this,  try  to 
describe  the  costume  of  the  last  man  or 
woman  you  were  talking  to  and  the  effect 
that  it  had  upon  you. 

Unless  you  are  a  woman  and  an  epicu- 
rean in  the  matter  of  clothes,  you  will 
find  that  you  are  unable  to  do  it.  The 
truth  is  that  most  of  the  money  that 
dothes  cost  us  is  spent  entirely  for  our 
own  satisfaction  and  is  unnecessary. 

And  so  it  is  with  most  of  the  other 
items  on  the  list.  I  know  a  very  success- 
ful merchant  who  says  that  when  he  finds 
a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  modest  house 
on  "Cash  Street"  moving  into  an  ex- 
pensive mansbn  on  "  Mortgage  Avenue  " 
he  immediately  curtails  his  credit,  because 
he  knows  that  his  pride  is  getting  the 
better  of  his  pocketbook ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
a  pretentious  home  is  nothing  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

To  suggest  that  we  are  extravagant  in 
the  education  of  our  children  may  shock 
some  Americans,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  us  are  making  this  very  mistake 
by  sending  our  boys  and  girls  to  expensive 
establishments  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
make  acquaintances  among  the  rich  and 
fashionable  instead  of  having  them  taught 
at  public  or  private  schoob  where  they 
would  learn  just  as  much  and  be  much 
oetter  fitted  for  the  democracy  in  which 
they  are  to  live. 

Of  our  extravagance  in  the  matter  of 
amusements  it  is  hardly  necesMtry  to  say 
anything,  because  it  is  self-evident  with 
theater  seats  at  $2  and  $2.50  each  and 
nearly  every  playhouse  in  our  larger 
cities  crowded. 

And  so  it  is  through  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  our  expenditures.  We  go  to 
fashionable  and  expensive  hotels  to  be 
seen  there,  when  we  could  be  just  as 
comfortable  at  places  that  cost  less. 

We  ride  in  Pullman  cars  because  we  are 
just  a  little  ashamed^  of  traveling  in  an 
ordinary  coach  that  is  often  more  com- 
fortable. 

We  men  pay  five  or  six  dollars  for  a 
hat  because  it  has  a  fashionable  maker's 
name  in  it  when  we  could  buy  the  same 
article  elsewhere  for  half  the  money.  We 
ride  in  cabs  rather  than  street  cars  to  the 
station  because  we  don't  like  to  ^  be  seen 
carrying  a  bag,"  and  in  a  hundred  other 
ways  we  are  spending  money  all  the  time 
simply  to  gratify  our  foolish  vanity. 

It  IS  said  that  '^  a  frank  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul,"  and  it  Is  because  I 
realize  that  I  am  the  victim  of  the  very 
weakness  that  I  am  preaching  against 
that  I  ask  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
to  join  me  in  trying  to  make  sensible 
economy  a  National  habit  In  America  so 
that  we  may  be  provided  with  the  finan- 
cial reserves  that  we  are  certain  to  re- 
quire in  the  not  distant  &itiup^  _ . . 
Digitized  by  V:jO(JQ  ItT 


THE  CONNOR  CHARGE 


GENERAL  CONNOR  entered  the 
train  at  New  York  about  three  min- 
utes before  it  started.  A  porter  preceded 
him,  found  his  chair,  put  his  coat  and 
umbrella  into  the  rack,  gave  him  his  paper, 
and  received  his  fee,  doing;  all  smifinely, 
Bs  though  there  were  involved  other  thfui 
mere  business  obligations. 

Ail  the  passengers  stared  at  Connor. 
Their  gaze  was  not  like  the  furtive  in- 
spection of  a  beautiful  woman  who  may 
be  made  uncomfortable  by  stares,  or  the 
still  more  covert  glance  at  a  disfigured 
face  or  a  misshapen  body;  all  looked 
frankly,  opNenly,  measuring  his  great 
heis'ht,  admiring  his  erect  dioulders,  his 
dark  eyes,  his  Sowing  white  beard.  He 
wore  a  dark-blue  suit  and  the  button  of 
the  Leg^ion  of  Honor;  he  was,  it  was 
clear,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
probably  a  veteran  of  note. 

When  he  had  settled  himiself ,  the  train 
started  with  dramatic  promptness,  and 
he  opened  his  paper.  The  stares  of  fellow- 
travelers,  like  the  stares  of  passers-by  on 
the  street,  had  long  ago  become  common- 
place ;  his  magnificent  age  attracted  no 
more  attention  than  had  the  amazing 
beauty  of  his  youth.  He  believed,  on  the 
whole,  that  his  good  looks  had  been  a  dis- 
advantage to  Imn  rather  than  otherwise ; 
the  affection  of  wom^i  which  it  had  so 
easily  gained  was  of  &tr  less  value,  in  lus 
eyes,  than  the  more  hardly  won  friendship 
of  men. 

He  did  not  read  beyond  the  first  page 
of  his  newspaper,  but  let  it  slip  to  the 
floor  forgotten.  He  was  at  the  present 
time  not  m  the  least  interested  in  domes- 
tic news :  either  in  a  civic  house-cleanine 
in  New  York  which  was  badly  needed 
but  which  was  being  conducted,  he  be- 
lieved, in  a  fashion  sure  to  result  in  harm 
rather  than  good ;  or  in  the  more  than 
usually  revoltmg  details  of  a  murder ;  or 
in  the  grossly  unpleasant  description  of  a 
divorce  case.  He  was  still  less  mterested 
in  the  prominent  headlines  describing  a 
small  gain  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
France.  He  was  an  authority  on  tactics, 
and  had  been  all  his  life  a  student  of  war 
and  all  that  related  to  it,  and  he  was 
aware  that  at  present  no  reliable  informa- 
tion was  to  be  had  through  newspapers. 
That  which  the  censors  permitted  to 
appear  connoted  to  him  only  disaster. 
He  shivered  as  he  looked  out  at  the  pass- 
ing fields.  He  knew  the  dreadful  sound  of 
the  guns  of  an  advancing  and  triumphant 
army;  he  had  heard  it  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  on  the  first  day  at  Oettysburg,  and 
uncounted  times  in  his  dreams. 

He  believed  that  now,  after  two  years 
of  struggle,  but  one  event  could  win  vic- 
tory for  the  Allied  armies — the  support  of 
the  United  States — and  in  terror  by  day 
and  in  dreams  by  night  he  anticipated 
too  long  a  delay.  He  nad  striven  by  all 
possible  means  to  influence  public  opinion, 
and  though  he  was  not  an  orator,  ne  had 
spoken  wherever  he  was  invited  to  speak. 
He  had  all  his  life  avoided  notoriety; 
even   the  just  acknowledgments  of  his 
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services  to  his  country  had  embarrassed 
him,  and  he  had  never  claimed  or  be- 
lieved that  his  opinions  were  more  valu- 
able than  those  of  other  men ;  but  in  this 
cause  he  allowed  his  name  and  fame  to 
be  made  use  of. 

He  wished  now  that  he  might  rise  and 
stride  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the  car, 
but  he  sat  still,  his  arms  Mded,  staring 
out  at  the  green  meadows  of  New  Jersey. 
It  was  the  mipotence  of  age  which  was  so 
impossible  to  bear.  If  he  could  only  fight, 
if  he  could  only  take  some  active  part — 
no  matter  how  small !  He  held  his  life  to 
be  of  little  enough  consequence,  but, 
alas !  it  waa  of  no  value  whatever. 

When  a  traveler  who  sat  with  his  wife 
near  the  end  of  the  car  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  curiosity  about  General  Con- 
nor, he  summoned  the  porter  and  ques- 
tioned him. 

^^  George,  that  old  gentleman  in  the 
blue  suit  has  a  familiar  air,  but  I  can't 
place  him." 

*^  It's  General  Connor.  He  often  travels 
from  here  to  Philadelphia.  He's  a  great 
general." 

"  Of  course  1"  said  the  traveler.  "  I 
knew  I'd  seen  him  before." 

"He's  going  to  Gettysburg  now,"  of- 
fered the  porter  further. "  I  saw  his  ticket 
I  guess  he  probably  won  that  battle." 

jThe  eyes  of  the  man  and  his  wife  met. 
General  Connor  on  his  way  to  Gettys- 
burgj^  The  thought  thrilled  them  both. 

"That's  where  he  made  the  charge 
about  which  there's  always  been  so  much 
discussion,"  the    man  explained.    "No 

Joint  has  ever  been  quarreled  about  so 
ercely.  Magazine  articles,  letters  to  news- 
papers, open  debates,  whole  books,  have 
been  written  about  it."  He  took  a  pencil 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  draw  on  the 
back  of  a  time-table.  "Here  is  the  Union 
line.  He  was  here  at  this  spot,  and  he 
moved  his  troops  across  to  that.  They 
were  out  to  pieces,  absolutely  slashed  up. 
His  critics  have  accused  him  of  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  life ;  his  defenders  don't  ques- 
tion the  sacrifice,  but  they  contend  that 
if  he  hadn't  thrown  his  men  in  there 
quickly  the  line  would  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  through." 

"  What  does  he  say  about  it?" 

The  traveler  returned  his  pencil  to  his 
pocket. 

"Nothing.  The  criticism  was  chiefly 
lay.  Military  authorities  have  never  given 
a  final  judgment.  The  civilians  for  the 
district  from  which  his  troops  came — 
Michigan,  I  think  it  was,  or  some  other 
Western  State — denounced  him  bitterly." 

"  Mothers,  I  suppose,  and  young  wives, 
who  believed  their  men  had  been  slaugh- 
tered unnecessarily?"  The  eyes  of  the 
woman  darkened.  She  had  two  boys  at 
home — the  one  twenty,  the  other  twenty- 
one — and  it  was  a  time  when  mothers 
thought  often  of  their  boys.  There  was  no 
longer  in  her  heart  any  admiration  for 
General  Connor. 

Near  Trenton  the  express  train  was 
held  on  a  siding  while  another  express 
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train  oassed  on  the  track  which  it  had 
left.  General  Connor  was  conscious  of  an 
interruption  to  his  vision  of  gre^i  fields, 
and  he  was  aware  that  at  eadi  window  of 
the  passing  train  there  appeared  to  be  a 
blue  object.  He  remembered^  the  tro<^ 
trains  of  war  times  with  soldiers  at  the 
windows.  But  this  was  a  lighter  blue- 
more  like  the  gray  of  the  enemy — and  it 
was,  he  believM,  too  evenly  placed  to  be 
on  the  bodies  of  men.  Besides,  there  were 
no  blue-dad  soldiars  traveling  about  in 
1916.  It  must  have  been  a  r^ectt<m  of 
the  dear  sky  in  the  wibdow^panes. 

When  his  train  started  once  more,  he 
returned  to  his  medxtation^  He  had 
learned  so  many  lessons  which  the  younger 
generation  did  not  know ;  for  example, 
that  the  shedding  of  blood  in  a  righteous 
cause  was  the  g^ory  of  a  country,  and 
safety  in  certain  crises  her  shame.  It  was 
not  the  youngest  generation  which  was 
slow  to  see' this  trutiu  but  the  important, 
influential  men  of  middle  life  who  had 
forgotten  youth  in  the  pressure  of  affairs 
and  had  not  yet  gamed  the  broader 
vision  of  age. 

At  Philaddphia  he  changed  trams, 
and  there  ag^m  he  saw  the  color  which 
recalled  the  past.  This  time  it  was  not  a 
reflection  repeated  in  many  train  windows, 
but  a  flash  of  blue  on  the  platform.  Two 
West  Point  cadets  with  shoulders  set 
back  and  fists  clinched  in  the  attitude  of 
the  runner  who  must  make  i^pid  prog- 
ress hurried  to  catch  a  train.  They  ran 
swifUy  and  lightly  like  hares,  and  there 
was  in  their  haste  a  little  of  the  terror  of 
the  hare. 

General  Connor  smiled  as  he  leaned 
out  of  the  window  to  watch  them. 

"  On  furlough,"  said  he.  "  And  kte." 

At  Harrisburg  he  saw  again  what  he 
bdieved  to  be  the  same  i^ir.  It  was 
evidently  not  the  end  of  their  furlou|;li, 
but  the  beginning,  since  they  were  gomg 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  West  Joint, 
and  another  train  threatened  to  dude 
them.  He  frowned,  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  furloughs  of  any  sort  at  this  time. 

But  he  thought  of  the  cadets  only  for  a 
moment.  He  did  not  oft^i  go  to  Gettys- 
burg, and  he  was  already  regretting  this 
suddenly  planned  journey.  His  last  visit, 
which  had  taken  place  twenty-five  years 
ago,  had  not  been  productive  of  happi- 
ness, and  he  was  going  now  chi^y  be- 
cause it  had  become  awkward  to  know  so 
little  about  the  avenues  and  markers  and 
monuments  of  the  fidd. 

It  was  curious  that,  while  he  sddiN]) 
thought  of  his  achievement  at  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Cold  Harbor,  where  he 
had  risen  to  a  position  of  first  magni- 
tude, he  could  remember  and  did  remem- 
ber oonstantl;)reaoh  detail  of  C^etty8burg— 
the  burning  sky,  the  contour  of  the  huls, 
the  roar  of  sound — ^the  shouts  of  rage  and 
agony,  the  odor  of  blood.  He  r^jaDed 
even  lesser  sounds,  tiie  ping  of  a  certain 
bullet  which  had  passed  his  head  as  he 
stood  by  a  certain  tree,  the  neighing  of  a 
crudl>^1|g|jj^J^^  frightened  dweiK 
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ing  of  a  litde  bird.  But  most  distinctly 
he  remembered  the  faces  of  his  orderly  and 
of  many  young  officers  whom  he  had 
loved  and  whom  he  had  sent  to  death. 
He  could  have  visited  Cold  Harbor  with- 
out a  shudder,  though  the  scenes  were 
equally  terrible,  but  at  Gettysburg  each 
smallest  recollection  affected  him  pain- 
fuDy. 

He  had  had  on  his  last  visit  an  almost 
intolerable  encounter.  There  had  returned 
unfortunately  on  that  same  day  a  soldier 
who  had  served  under  hint  on  the  field. 
This  soldier,  who  had  lost  an  arm  and  a 
leg,  had  denounced  him  privately  many 
times,  but  the  old  habit  of  respect  kept 
him  silent  before  Connor  himself.  His 
wife,  however,  had  no  restraining  recoUec- 
tions.  Informed  by  a  guide  of  Connor's 
identity,  she  came  and  stood  before  him. 
Her  angry  eyes  traveled  with  unmistak- 
able meaning  down  the  magnificent  body 
which  had  issued  unscathed  from  four 
years  of  battle.  She  had  no  comprehen- 
sion of  spiritual  wounds,  and  she  hated 
him,  it  was  dear,  for  his  soundness.  She 
pointed  to  her  crippled  husband. 

^^  That  is  what  you  did,"  she  said,  and 
walked  away  crying. 

Another  reason  for  staying  away  was 
that  he  was  called  upon  at  Gettysburg 
by  friendly  x>er8ons  to  explain  his  tactics, 
llie  guides  believed  in  him  and  praised 
him  in  their  addresses  as  the  most^orious 
fig;iire  in  the  battle.  Thev  askea  him  a 
hundred  questions,  and  he  Knew  that  they 
would  Quote  or  misquote  him  for  years  to 
oome.  He  did  not  like  to  answer  ques- 
tions ;  this  was  a  military  and  not  a  lay 
matter.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
military  executive  that  the  material  with 
which  he  had  to  work  was  human  mate- 
rial, and  that  success  as  well  Us  failure 
involved  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  but  littlepart  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  strategy.  lor  twenty  years 
after  the  war  he  had  served  as  consul, 
first  in  Quebec,  then  in  London,  and  had 
thus  been  absent  during  the  heat  of  the 
quarrel. 

It  was  not  to  him  alone  that  Gettys- 
burg was  the  most  vivid  battle  of  tne 
war,  but  to  all  the  Nation.  The  field  was 
most  elaborately  marked,  most  visited. 
In  the  minds  of  the  present  generation, 
he  and  many  others  were  known  alone  by 
what  they  had  done  there.  By  it  popu- 
larly not  only  he,  but  Underbill  and 
Thompson,  Hannan  and  Fife,  would  un- 
fairly stand  or  fall. 

He  saw,  to  his  surprise,  as  he  entered 
the  hall  of  his  hotel  at  Gettysburg,  the 
same  blue-dad  youngsters  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Harrisburg. 
It  was  to  this  district,  then,  that  they 
belonged,  or  they  were  coming  here  to 
pay  a  visit  He  nodded  to  them^  and  they 
nodded^  back,  staring  frankly.  He  did 
not  anticinate  that  their  paths  were  con- 
verging, tiiat  they  would  create  for  him 
tod  he  for  them  an  unforgetable  situa- 
tion. He  passed  and  went  to  his  room. 

The  two  laids  asked  the  clerk  who  he 
^^as  and  the  derk,  a  newcomer,  pointed  to 
the  register. 


"*A.  T.  Connor  M"  cried  one,  indi- 
eating  the  name  to  the  other.  They  bad 
studied  about  hin[i,  as  thev  had  st^d^ 
about  Napoleon  and  Bliichbr  and^t%- 
lington.  He  was  a  |^reat  warrior,  and  they 
had  seen  but  few  m  the  flesh.  They  ran 
rapidly  upstairs,  as  though  to  impart  this 
thrilling  piece  of  information. 

In  the  morning  G^ieral  Connor  rose 
early  and  looked  out  upon  the  little 
square.  There  was  from  here  nothing  to 
be  seen  which  savored  of  battle;  even 
the  house  where  Lincoln  slept  had  no 
mark  upon  it.  The  space  before  the  hotel 
was  crowded  with  long  wagons  awaiting 
the  day's  tourists.  There  must  have  been  a 
latertrain;  the  passengers  in  his  train  could 
have  been  accommodated  in  one  wagon. 

At  the  door  of  the  dining-room  the  old 
man  halted,  astounded.  The  room  was 
filled  with  boys  in  blue  imiforms:  the 
pair  of  which  he  had  caueht  glimpses 
were  multiplied  a  hundred  times.  He 
understood  now  the  train  with  its  uniform 
spots  of  blue — they  were  not,  after  all,  the 
reflection  of  the  sky !  He  smiled  as  the 
boys  rose  suddenly  and  stood  at  attention, 
and  he  guessed  who  they  were  and  why 
they  had  come,  before  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  stepped  forward. 

*|  This  is  the  Senior  Class  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  sir.  We  bring 
each  dass  to  learn  from  you.  How  fortu- 
nate that  we  can  see  this  year,  not  only 
the  scene  of  your  achievement,  but  you 
as  well!" 

General  Connor  found  himself  in  an- 
other moment  at  the  officers'  table.  He 
demurred  at  the  honor  shown  him,  but 
he  could  not  help  enjoying  the  quick  turn 
of  young  heads,  the  tribute  of  so  many 
pairs  of  youn^  eyes. 

Ho  accepted  tne  invitation  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  join  the  party,  and  sat 
with  him  and  the  junior  officers  in  the 
first  carriage.  He  heard  the  story  wdl 
told,  and  he  stepped  out  with  the  boys  to 
read  inscriptions,  to  examine  old  breast- 
works, to  explain  to  them  the  old  muz- 
zle-loading cannon. 

Once  or  twice  he  addressed  them  all, 
passionatdy  elaborating  the  guide's  story. 

^  When  the  armies  advanced,  they  trieid 
to  protect  the  town,  they  even  chan^;ed 
theur  line  of  fire  so  as  to  avoid  destroymg 
it.  They  warned  the  citizens,  they  pro- 
tected Uttle  children,  they  compelled, 
sometimes  by  force,  venturesome  boys  to 
get  into  places  of  safety." 

And  again: 

**  One  woman  was  killed  by  accident, 
and  mourned  by  both  sides.  C^e  woman, 
and  she  the  only  civilian  I" 

The  officers  looked  at  one  another,  un- 
derstanding him  perfectly;  the  cadets 
understood  a  little  more  slowly,  but  the 
brighter  minds  helped  the  others  to  inter- 
pret. The  officers  smiled  ;  neutrality  was 
as  yet  enjoined,  but  this  was  simply  a 
statement  of  truth,  the  question  of  neu- 
trality was  not  involved. 

But,  though  he  stepped  so  lightly  and 
spoke  so  dearly,  and  though  the  morning 
anr  was  so  dear  and  fresh  and  the  scene 
so  beautiful,  General  Connor  was  gravely 
disturbed.    He  sensed  dimly  now    the 


strange  convergence  of  his  padi.and  the 
path  of  these  young  scjdiers. 

The  fimide  wbojwi  seen  him  long  ago  ' 
was  on  nis  side,  and  did  not  even  sugfi^est 
that  there  was  a  dissenting  opinion  when 
he  described  the  Connor  charge.  The 
cadets  knew  that  there  were  two  sides, 
but  thev  smiled  at  envious  historians  who 
could  for  a  moment  have  decried  him. 
They  believed  in  him  and  respected  his 
judgment  as  they  would  have  believed  in 
the  goodness  of  their  mothers.  The  sup- 
port of  two  hundred  ardent  young  souls — 
what  better  earnest  for  future  glory  could 
human  fame  desire? 

At  last,  on  little  Round  Top,  General 
Connor  was  persuaded  to  address  them  as 
a  body.  He  stood  on  a  flat  rock,  the  offi- 
cers beside  him,  the  lads  grouped  bdow 
him.  He  looked  down  upon  the  Valley  of 
Death  and  Devil's  Den  and  across  to  the 
opposite  slope.  The  great  fidd  was  spread 
out  before  him  as  on  a  map ;  he  could  see 
it  in  its  entirety,  not  merely  in  its  physi- 
cal outlines,  but  in  its  historical  signifi- 
cance. But  the  lads'  could  see  only  him,  in 
his  dark-blue  suit,  reminiscent  of  the  past, 
his  great  beard  blown  about  hy  the  morn- 
ing breeze.  He  was  like  a  divinity  to  them. 
They  wished  to  emulate  him,  but  they 
despaired  while  they  aspired. 

He  beean  to  speAk  at  once,  outlining 
for  them  oriefl^  tne  course  of  the  battle 
from  the  tactician's  standpoint.  In  short, 
sharp  sentences  he  brought  them  to  the 
enragement  of  his  own  troops. 

T^n  suddenly  he  paused.  The  con- 
verging paths  had  met.  The  question  of 
his  wi^om  in  ordering  his  famous  char^ 
had  been  until  this  moment  an  acadenuc 
one,  it  was  of  the  past,  it  had  become  a 
point  of  history,  it  seemed  no  longer  vital. 

But  now  all  was  changed.  It  was  vital, 
it  was  of  momentous  consequence.  He 
must  describe  it,  explain  it,  justify  it. 
He  heard  again  a  dull  roar,  and  knew 
that  it  was  not  the  ffuns  of  Gettysburg, 
but  the  guns  before  Verdun.  His  country 
could  not  fail,  and  upon  a  lad  before  him 
might  suddenly  be  thrown  in  dear  knows 
what  threatening  catastrophe — as  *had 
bfeen  thrown  upon  him  in  jouth — a  re- 
sponsibility of  consummate  importance. 

It  was  perhaps  cruel  that  his  fame 
should  hang  to  so  great  a  degree  upon 
the  impression  made  upon  theso  boys. 
But  fate  takes  strange  courses.  He  had 
longed  so  intensdy  and  so  despairinc^ly 
to  '*  do  something  "  for  his  country.  He 
knew  suddenly  that  there  was  one  hard, 
hard  way  in  which  he  could  serve  her. 
He  had  not  during  all  these  years  de- 
ceived others,  still  less  had  he  deceived 
himsdf .  There  had  been  room  for  doubt 
imtil  he  saw  the  field  at  this^moment 
anew  through  keen  and  anxious  eyes. 

He  looked  down  into  the  young  faces. 

"  I  want  you  to  listen  very  carefully," 
he  said,  slowly.  "  The  charge  which  is 
called  by  my  name  has  been  both  com- 
mended and  condemned."  He  straight- 
ened his  massive  shoulders.  ^^  Those  who 
commend  it  are  wrong,  those  who  con- 
demn it  are  right.  It  was  a  mistake. 
Listen  to  me  very  carefully  and  I  will 
teU  you  whyj.'g.^.^^^  ^^  ^^(JiJ^  ItT 
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I  MONSIEUR,  I,  Hubert  Billaudel, 
,  porter  of  the  palace  in  tlus  Rue  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  of  his  Eminence  Mon- 
seifinieur  Lu^n,  am  at  your  service. 

You  see  a  ruined  palace  but  for  this 
room  in  which  I  and  my  wife  live.  For 
years,  except  a  few  months  a  year  ago, 
we  have  been  doorkeepers  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord. 

For  four  years  and  more  we  lived 
under  a  rain  of  shells.  Our  ^orst  times 
were  in  the  autumn  of  1914  and  then  a 
year  ago. 

On  September  4,  1914,  the  Germims 
entered  Kheims.  Some  distys  later  they 
were  defeated  at  the  Mame.  They  thirsted 
for  revenge.  They  knew  that  nowhere  in 
France  cpvld  they  wreak  vengeance  where 
it  would^hit  harder  than  here.  They  de- 
cided to  destroy  our  Cathedral  and  city. 

In  retiring  from  die  cit^  to  bombard 
it  they  informed  us  by  notices  pasted  on 
our  walls  that  if  we  were  not  perfectly 
calm,  that  if  we  tried  to  fight  them,  that 
if  we  raised  barricades  in  our  streets — in 
a  word,  if  we  did  anything  at  all  that 
might  harm  them — they  would  hang  the 
one  hundred  hostages  whom  they  had 
already  taken  from  our  citizens.  There 
you  have  Prussian  militarism. 

In  two  days  they  let  more  than  fif- 
te^i  hundred  bombs  drop  on  Rheims, 
not  counting  the  incendiary  bombs 
charged  with  picric  acid,  mostly  directed, 
so  we  thought,  against  our  Cathedral. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  I  re- 
member, when  we  noticed  that  their 
batteries  at  Nogent  TAbbesse,  about 
eight  kilometers  [five  miles]  away  to  the 
east,  were  apparently  making  the  Cathe- 
dral their  objective  point.  When  a  bomb 
struck  the  church,  voUhj  there  was  a  noise 
as  of  thunder  from  &lling  stone.  But 
the  Cathedral  resisted  &tr  better  than  we 
supposed  possible — indeed,  it  is  unbe- 
lievable that  it  should  be  still  standing. 
It  shows  that  the  architects  of  the  twelf  Ui 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  thev  built 
churches,  built  better  and  solider  than  do 
the  people  of  our  times.  Is  it  not  so? 

On  September  19  the  picric  bombs  set 
fire  to  some  wooden  staging  which  had 
been  put  up  to  repair  one  of  the  eastern 
widls  of  the  Cathedral,  and  this  fire  event- 
ually spread  to  the  roof  and  interior.  The 
long  flames  licked  the  towers  themselves. 

This  act  was  not  one  of  those  acts  of 
sudden  violence  done  in  the  mse  of  com- 
bat. It  was  the  voluntary,  cold-blooded 
act  of  a  Prussian  who  could  say,  as  he 
did  say^  against  the  better  and  outspoken 
testimony  of  another  part  of  Germany : 
"  We  are  in  no  need  of  justification  or 
excuse.  All  that  our  soldiers  do  to  injure 
the  enemy  is  well  done  and  is  justified  in 
advance.  U  all  the  monuments,  if  all  the 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  situated  be- 
tween our  cannon  and  that  of  the  enemy 
went  to  the  devil  it  would  be  all  the  same 
tons." 

The  Germans  claimed  that  there  had 
been  a  post  of  observation  on  one  of  the 
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Cathedral  towers  and  that  this  explained 
the  efficacy  of  the  French  artillery  fire 
on  the  Boche  infantry.  Our  Marshal 
Joffre  at  once  denied  this  all^^ation. 
Monsieur.  He  declared,  what  we  here 
know  was  the  truth,  that  the  French 
military  command  had  never,  at  any  mor 
ment,  placed  a  post  of  observation  in  or 
on  the  Cathedral.  But  the  Germans  were 
glad  to  have  any  excuse,  even  one  they 
made  themselves.  They  were  smarting 
with  the  defeat  General  Joffre  had  in- 
flicted upon  them  at  the  Mame. 

In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
church,  those  towers  seem  much  higher 
than  they  did  when  you  saw  them  before 
the  war.  Monsieur,  do  they  not  ?  The 
high  roof  is  now  gone,  you  see,  from  the 
nave,  transepts,  and  choir ;  only  some  of 
the  small  chapels  have  their  vaultings. 
Worse  still,  the  splendid  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  glass  is  eone  from  the 
windows.  And  tiie  stone  figures  of  the 
saints  in  the  doorways  and  on  the  facade 
will  always  bear  the  brutal  gashes  of  the 
Boche. 

And  this  was  our  Cathedral  ?  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  to  us  R^mois, 
Monsieur  ?  Why,  all  our  people,  even  the 
Protestants  here,  love  to  pray  there 
where  Joan  of  Arc  once  prayed,  where 
our  early  Christians  prayed.  You  might 
say  that  this  was  the  rd^ous  cradle  of 
France. 

And  look  at  the  Cathedral,  Monsieur. 
Is  it  not  the  most  beautiful  you  ever  saw 
anywhere  in  .this  world?  Is  it  not  a 
masterpiece  of  our  national  art?  Ah,  the 
Boche  knew  if  he  could  destroy .  it  he 
would  strike  at  the  soul  of  France. 

Every  one  was  sad  here  when  the  Cathe- 
dral was  attacked ;  every  one  was  crushed 
in  spirit.  Why,  the  i'rotestant  pastor 
wrote  to  our  Cardinal  that  the  Catnedral 
belonged  to  Christianity  as  a  whole.  His 
Eminence  replied  in  agreement  and  also 
with  an  expression  of  his  sympathy  be- 
cause the  Protestant  temple,  too,  had 
been  destroyed.  And  the  Jewish  rabbi 
wrote  to  IV^nseimeur  that  the  attempt 
to  ruin  the  Cathearal  was  an  odious  blas- 
^emy  against  God,  the  Father  of  us  all. 
To  the  rabbi  Cardinal  Lu^on  replied  in 
a  grateful  and  cordial  letter. 

As  to  the  bombardment  a  year  ago  and 
more,  which  really  began  the  great  Ger- 
man drive,  we  were  warned  beforehand, 
and  we  all  felt  that  this  time  Rheims 
would  be  completely  annihilated.  With 
this  prospect  in  view,  his  Eminence  said 
to  my  wife  and  me :  ^^  As  you  have  two 
sons  in  the  war,  who  are  always  exposed 
to  enemy  g^uns,  why  should  you  stay  here 
any  longer  to  meet  the  certain  deatli  now 
upon  us?  Go,  I  command  you.  I  will  fol- 
low you."  J5%  bieUy  we  went  early  in 
March,  but  he  did  not  leave  until  the 
17th.  He  and  the  Mayor  were  the  last  to 
leave  Rheims. 

Then  the  city  had  no  citizens.  We 
thought  that  the  Boche  would  raze  the 
whole  place  and  not  leave  one  stone  on 


another,  and  he  tried  to  do  so.    Tet  bere 
we  are  back  asain,  and,  what  is  more,  our 
^  two  boys  fought  through  the  whole  war 
and  came  out  without  a  scratch. 

Deira  to  enter  through  the  gate,  Mon- 
sieur. Here  is  the  court.  You  behold  die 
palace  before  you.  It  is,  you  see,  oom- 
pletely  gutted.  There  is  no  more  a  first 
story,  a  second  story.  Only  the  facade  is 
left.  To  the  right  there  was  the  Czx& 
nal's  chapel,  where  he  said  Mass  every 
morning.  Here  was  his  study.  Back  of  aU 
is  the  garden.  To  the  left  was  a  mono- 
mental  staircase  leading  to  the  second 
story.  One  morning  up  there  lus  Emi- 
nence was  dressing^.  A  shell  stnick  close 
to  him.  He  moved  to  one  side,  and  in  that 
instant  another  shell  hit  the  place  where 
he  had  been. 

Tou  say  you  are  an  Americui,  Mon- 
sieur. My  wife  and  I  are  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  You  Jonericans  have 
saved  France.  Yes,  yes,  without  you  we 
might  have  had  a  German-made  peace— 
who  knows  ?  And  not  only  that,  you  sarei 
in  particular,  us  R^mois  from  hunger  and 
want.  When  my  wife  and  I  were  flying 
from  Rheims,  it  was  the  Americana  wbo 
gave  us  food;  and  not  only  food,  but  some- 
times clothes  too.  And  when  I  was  hart 
it  was  the  American  Dr.  Hupkeens  who 
cured  me,  and  who  did  it  for  nothing  too. 

The  porter  excused  himself  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  his  wife  had  a  chance 
to  have  her  say.  When  he  returned,  he 
slipped  a  little  piece  of  broken  bat  richlj 
coilored  elass  into  my  hand,  with  the  re- 
mark :  ^Pray  accept  this.  Monsieur.  It 
is  of  the  twelfth  century  and  came  from 
our  rose  window.  See  the  mark  of  the 
fire  in  the  comer.  It  shows  what  the  old 
France  has  had  to  suffer.'' 

It  was  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  beauty  which  brought  iBto 
being  those  noblest  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  age — the  cathedrals  of  France. 

And  because  of  this,  when  we  see  the 
evidences  of  their  barbarous  destractioo. 
shall  we  not  cry  for  justice  ?  Why,  the* 
venr  stones  cry  I 

And  yet  Rheims  Cathedral  in  its  pnf- 
tine  beauty  was  never  as  impressive  as  it 
is  now  in  the  majesty  of  its  mutilatioa. 
Always  a  monument  of  the  first  rank  in 
lustory,  art,  and  religion,  it  seems  nov 
more  impressive  than  ever  in  its  ww. 
"You  should  see  the  ruin  by  moonlight,"'  the 

Sitekeeper  had  sidd.  Would  that  I  mi^t! 
ut  in  this  Pompeii  of  France,  where  al- 
most every  block  is  but  a  shapeleBS  heip 
(nothing  could  be  more  melanehdy  thaa 
the  completeness  of  the  devastation  of  t 
city  which  had  125,000  inhabitants  hefocf 
the  war),  there  is  no  inn  remaining,  tvi 
the  last  train  leaves  before  the  mooo 
rises. 

From  the  Cardinal's  palace  I  w»fte<j 
away  towards  the  choir  of  the  Catfaednl 
and  came  to  the  first  shade  of  a  treelhiV' 
found  in  Rheims.  As  I  stop  to  write  do«^ 
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THE  SURRENPERED  ^G^tMAN 
FLEET  TRHACHEROUSLY  SUNK 
IN  SCAPA  FLOW  BY  THE 
GERMAN  CREWS  DURING  THE 
ARMISTICE 
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Pftul  Thompson 

A  FRENCH  OFFICER  HON- 
ORED  BY  AN  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 
Lieutemuit  Jean  Jnlien  Lemor- 
dant,  artist  and  soldier,  whose 
picture  appears  aboTe  at  the  left, 
reoeiyed  an  honorary  degree  from 
Yale  Uniyersity  at  its  recent 
Commenoementi  He  lost  hii 
right  dnring  the  war 


iC)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

STATUE  OF  EZRA  COR- 
NELL,    FOUNDER      OF 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
Cornell's     semi-centennial    was 
signalized  by  the   nnyeiling  of 
this  statue  of  its  founder  in  the 
presence  of  a  yast  throng.  Ezra 
Cornell  began  life  as  a  mechanic ; 
his  wealth  was  acquired  in  de- 
yeloping  the  telegraph 


(C)  Underwood  &  Unucrwuod 

A  SCENE  IN  TOE  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  LAWN  TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP  MATCH 

AT  PHILADELPHLA 

The  piotare  shows  two  famous  players,  Mrs.  George  W.  Wigrhtman  (left)  and  Miss  Markm  Z^nderstein,  as 

Uiey  competed  in  the  finals  for  the  championship,  on  the  courts  of  the  Philadelpliia  Cricket  Club.  Mrs. 

Wightman  proved  the  riotor.   Miss  Snderstein  had  previously  defeated  Miss  Bjuxstedt 


IntemaUonAl  Film  Service 

MISS  ZINDERSTEIN,  WHO  DEFEATED  THE 
FAMOUS  NORSE  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER 
Miss  Bjurstedt,  the  Norse  plajrer  who  had  woo  un- 
exampled success  in  this  country,  was  defeated  by 
Biiss  Zinderstein  at  St.  Mutm's,  Fa. 


(C)  Wectem  Newspaper  Union 


THE  FINISH  OF  THE  DERBY 

The  English  public  this  year  turned  out  in  vast  norabers  to  see  the  great  horse  race  at  Epsom,  the  famous  **  Derby.**  The  winner 

was  Lord  Glanely's  ''  Grand  Fttrade,*'  who  won  by  half  a  length 


I  Film  Scrvkc 

REVIVAL  OF  YACHT  RACING  ON 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

TIm  first  yacht  race  in  fonryears  over  the  Larch  mont 

coforwB  oocnrred  recently.  The  Sirene,  the  winner  of 

one  of  the  races,  is  pictured  above 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 

THE  YALE  VARSITY  EIGHT  WINNING  FROM  HARVARD  IN  THE  ANNUAL 

BOAT  RACE         Digitized  by 

This  race,  the  fifty-second  between  these  two  great  universities  (the  race  was  intermitted  in  1917  en  account 

of  the  war),  was  won  by  Yale ;  this  places  the  two  univeraities  on  an  exact  e^ualitjr  as  to  the  number  of 

races  each  has  woo.   Each  institution  now  has  twenty-«ix  victories  to  ita  credit 


BRAND  WHITLOCK,  NOMINATED  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  IT  ALT 

Mr.  Whitlook^s  splendid  serrioe  to  the  oaiise  of  hnmanity  versug  the  Hnn 

while  Minister  to  Belginm  during:  the  war  makes  his  promotion  to  this 

important  jpbet  a  matter  of  gjatnUition  to  all  Americans 


International  Film  Service 

FRANCISCO  S.  NITtl,  THR  NEW  ITALIAN  PREMIER 

Signor  Nitti,  who  suooeeds  Orlando  as  head  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  was  in 

America  in  1917  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  Mission.  He  has  been  Prof  esK>r 

of  Finance  in  Naples  University,  and  has  held  many  public  positions 


(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GUSTAV  BAUER,  PRESENT  HEAD  OP  THE  GERMAN 

BllNISTRY 

Herr  Bauer,  it  is  announced,  is  a  Socialist.   He  has  held  the  poet  of 

Minister  of  Labor,  and  recently  brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  general 

strike  in  Berlin 


HERMANN  MUELLER,  THE  NEW  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
OF  GERMANY 


Dr.  Mueller  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Majority  Socialists, 
said  to  be  opposed  to  any  plan  for  restoring  the  Kaiser  to  his 
Was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Peace  Treaty    ^ 


;g|^ 


He  is 
He 


notice  tbat  a  piece  of  shrapnel  had  em- 
bedded itself  in  the  tree.  By  that  much 
the  tree  saved  the  church. 

In  frcmt  and  above  me,  over  the  choir 
and  chapek,  is  a  double  row  of  flying  but- 
tresses. One  might  think  that  this  airiest 
architecture  would  be  {presumably  the 
first  to  be  destroyed,  yet '  the  buttresses 
are  mostly  intact. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

But  the  general  destruction  is  far  more 
vivid  and  impressive  than  photographs 
indicate.  For  instance,  the  Boche  shot 
away  two  of  the  long,  slender,  appar- 
ently two-story-high,  tentlike  caps  to  the 
niches  (themselves  two  stories  high)  on 
either  side  of  the  great  rose  window, 
while  at  the  corner  of .  the  towers  he 
shot  away  one  of   the  delicate  clusters 
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of  the  almost  miraculously  slender,  ex- 
ceedin|^ly  beautiful,  apparently  six-story- 
high  pilasters. 

A  stone  high  up  inside  a  gash  in  the 
wall  seems  trembling  and  about  to  &dl. 
That  very  stone  may  have  been  in  its 
place  when  Joan  of  Arc  brought  Charles 
Vll  here  to  be  crowned. 

Rhciims,  May  9, 1919. 


NEEDED— A  LEAGUE    OF  CHURCHES 

BY   HIS    EMINENCE   DOROTHEOS,  PATRIARCH   OF   THE   GREEK   CHURCH 
AN  AUTHORIZED   INTERVIEW  WITH   GREGORY  MASON,  OF  THE   OUTLOOK  STAFF 


"'T^HERE  is  just  as  much  need  of 

JL  applying  the  principles  underlying 
tbe  Fourteen  Iroints  of  President  Wilson 
to  the  affairs  of  the  churches  of  the  world 
as  there  is  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs 
of  the  states  of  the  world.  In  i>articular, 
the  princiide  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoj^es  in  church  matters  is  vital  With 
regard  to  missionary  effort  this  means 
that  one  Christian  church  ought  not  to 
be  wasting  its  energies  tiding  to  take 
oonyerts  bom  another  Christi£i  Church. 
AU  Christian  Churches  ought  to  imite  to 
lead  the  world  out  of  darkness.  We  need 
a  League  of  Churches  as  well  as  a  League 
of  Nations,** 

These  words  are  the  words  of  his 
Eminence  Dorotheos,  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church,  or  the  Locum-Tenens 
of  the  OEiCumenical  Throne,  to  give  him 
his  full  ecclesiastical  titie.  His  Holiness 
came  to  Paris  recentiy.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  the  Council  of  Florence,  in 
1839,  that  a  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  left  the  CEiCumenical  Throne. 
On  Easter  Sunday  all  the  Greeks  in 
Paris,  from  the  Premier  down,  went  to 
the  beautiful  Greek  Church  in  the  French 
capital  for  the  service  which  was  led  by 
the  venerable  .Patriarch. 

It  was  a  memorable  service.  Imagine  a 
service  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
which  the  Pope  should  take  the  leading 
rart.  What  tne  Pope  is  to  the  Church  of 
Kome  the  Patriarch  is  to  the  Church  of 
Greece,  whose  members  number  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions.  One  hundred 
million  of  them  are  in  Russia  alone,  where 
the  Grreek  Church  was  the  official  Church 
until  the  Revolution. 

And  yet  the  presence  of  his  Eminence 
Dorotheos  was  not  the  only  reason  why 
the  service  Blaster  Sundav  in  the  church 
on  Rue  Georges  Bizet  will  never  be  f or- 

Stten  bv  those  who  saw  it.  For  one 
iture  of  this  service  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  liberty  of  redeemed  Chnsten- 
dom  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  for  the 
memorable  event  to  take  place,  namely, 
the  return  to  Christendom  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  noble  temple  seized  by  the  hordes  of 
Islam  when  they  battered  their  way  into 
Constantinople  on  May  29, 1453. 

*^  Sophia,  chanted  a  divinely  handsome 
young  priest  with  long  silky  black  hair 
and  beard,  as  a  silver-bound  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  carried  to  the  pulpit  by  the 
deacon.    And  the  chorus — a  mixture  of 


quaint  Byzantine  and  modem  music — 
started  chanting,  "  Te  ipermctcho  stror 
tegho  ta  nikiteria"  (To  the  invincible, 
victorious  general  be  sung  the  hymn 
of  victory).  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service.  Absolute 
quietness  reigned,  and  but  for  the  strong 
emotion  pictured  in  the  faces  of  the  wor- 
shipers one  would  have  thought  that 
these  were  the  phantoms  of  those  who  in 
1453  were  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  to  hear  the  same  hymn  simg  to 
the  Mother  of  God.  And  ever  since  the 
Emperor  Heradios  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople victorious  from  his  campaign 
against  the  Arabians  this  hymn,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  his  entry  into 
the  Eternal  City  of  Hellenic  Christendom, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  has 
symbolized  the  song  of  victory,  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

The  hearts  of  the  few  French,  Britons, 
and  Americans  in  the  concregation  were 
stirred  no  less  than  the  hearts  of  the 
Greeks.  Did  they  not  remember  that  that 
venerable  long-bearded  Patriarch  in  his 
brocaded  robes  of  dotii  of  gold  and  his 
jeweled  miter  was  the  head  of  the  Church 
which  for  centuries  has  held  the  first-line 
trenches  against  the  Moslem  attack  ?  The 
Greek  Church  has  been  a  buffer  between 
the  more  fortunate  Christian  churches 
behind  her  and  the  infidel. 

"  Christos  Anesti "  (Christ  is  risen). 
Yes,  risen  this  Easter  in  the  splendid 
temple  built  to  him  by  Constantino  and 
lost  to  him  now  for  these  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  ^ears.  As  the  Patriarch 
swung  the  golden  mcense-pot  to  left  and 
right,  standing  before  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
or  extended  nis  small,  carefully  mani- 
cured hands  in  blessing  his  "  children," 
who  stood  packed  for  two  hours  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  I  remembered  the 
prediction  in  that  piece  of  nursery  lore 
known  to  every  Greek  child  and  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Blackie  as  follows : 
^  They  have  taken  the  citv — they  have  taken 
it — they  have  taRen  Thessalonika ; 

They  have  taken  also   St.  Sophia,  the 
large  minster, 

Which  had  three  hundred  altar  bells  and 
sixty-two  bells  in  the  steeple, 

And  to  every  bell  a  priest,  ana  to  every 
priest  a  deacon. 

And  when  the  Most  Holy  went  oat,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  World, 

A  voice  was  wafted  from  heaven,  from 
the  mouth  of  angels, 


^  Leave  off  your  singW  of  psalms,  set 
down  the  Most  Hofy, 

And  send  word  to  the  land  of  the  Franks 
that  they  mav  come  and  take  it, 

And  they  may  take  the  Golden  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  Gospel,  that  the  infi- 
dels may  not  pollute  it' 

When  Our  Lady  heard  this,  her  image 
wept.  i 

^  Be  appeased,  Sov'ran  Lady,  and  do  not 
weep, 

For  again,  with  the  years  and  the  sea- 
sons, the  minster  shall  be  yours.'  " 

In  Greek,  the  last  two  lines  are  sono- 
rous as  bells :  * 
^  Sopuse  Kira  Despcana^  kai  sis   aghice 
mi  clete^ 
Pale  me  ehronia  m>e  keraus  pale  dica-  . 
mas  thane** 

Of  all  changes  wrought  by  the  war,  is 
any  more  iml^ded  in  fundamental  jus-  \ 
tice  than  the  return  to  the  Greeks  of; 
the  church  which  Gibbon  called  ^^the; 
metropolis  of  Eastern  Christianitv  "  ?  So ' 
I  asked  myself  as  I  w;alked  to  the  hotel 
near  the  PlaoQ  de  FEtoile  where  the; 
Patriarch  was  living  in  Paris. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  wearing  ai 
robe  which  su^ested  a  Japanese  kimono ; 
of  expensive  si&.   The  lining  was  black . 
and  the  exterior  was  the  sheeny  steel  blue 
of  a  barn-swallow's  back.  All  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  interview  were  made  by 
Mr.  K.  P.  Tsolainos,  special  attach^  of 
the  Greek  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Tsolainos,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  a 
postpp:aduate  student  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, also  acted  as  interpreter,  for  the 
Locum-Tenens  of  the  OEiCumenical  Throne 
speaks  no  English. 

The  Patriarch  is  a  medium-sized  ^lan 
of  about  seventy,  with  beard,  mustache, 
and  hair  in  which  gray  mingles  with 
dark  brown.  His  brown  eyes  are  keen 
and  kind.  It  is  a  strong,  honest  face,  full 
of  dignity  without  conceit.  His  hands 
attracted  my  attention  both  times  that  I 
saw  him.  They  are  the  slender,  delicately 
modeled,  rather  nervous  hands  often  found 
in  scholars. 

After  his  Eminence  had  offered  me  a 
cigarette  I  asked  him  what  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  had  induced  him  to 
come  to  Paris. 

*^  They  are  indeed  unusual  circum- 
stances which  have  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  the  Holy  Seat,"  said  his 
Eminence.     "They    are    circumstances 
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wliich  form  a  grave  danger  to  my  people. 
You  understand  that  I  am  the  sh^herd 
of  all  the  Greeks.  The  unredeemed  Gh*eeks 
living  under  alien  domination  all  look  to 
me  for  succor,  for  there  are  ways  in  which 
I  can  reach  them  when  the  hands  of  even 
our  ^reat  patriot  ahd  public  leader,  M. 
Venizelos,  are  tied*  I  nave  come  to  put 
before  the  leaders  of  the  spreat  nations 
assembled  at  the  Peace  Conference  a  plea 
for  the  protection  of  my  people  afi^mst 
imperialistic  influences  which  are  tnreat- 
eiiiuo^  to  envelop  them." 

"  Are  these  influences  purely  secular, 
your  Eminence,  or  are  tnere  ecclesias- 
tical forces  among  thepi  ?"  I  asked. 


^' There  are  ecclesiastical  forces  much 
in  evidence,"  Dorotheos  replied,  frown- 
ing. *^It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  imperialism  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, which  aims  at  swallowing  territory 
in  both  the  M^es,n  Sea  and  northern 
Epirus,  which  is  preponderantly  Greek, 
is  abetted  by  the  covetousness  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  extremely 
regrettable  tiiat  in  these  trying  times, 
when  all  Christians  ought  ^  to  stand 
together,  we  find  one  Christian  church 
slyly  trying  to  undermine  another.  Why, 
the  Soman  Church  has  even  put  forward 
a  preposterous  claim  to  St.  Sophia !  Such 
conduct  from  the  gpreat  Churen  of  Borne 
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is  hard  to  understand.  Have  her  leaders 
forgotten  all  the  noble  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  world  sadly 
in  need  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.'' 

I  asked  the  Patriarch  what  he  thought 
of  the  future  of  Turkey  and  of.  tlie  bxUne 
of  her  Church. 

"Turkey  is  finished,"  he  answered, 
quickly.  "  You  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
score.  The  rule  of  Islam  enforced  on  un- 
willing peoples,  with  all  its  oppression, 
injustice,  and  barbarity,  is  broken  forever. 
On,  I  could  tell  you  some  things  if  I  had 
time — and  if  you  had  not  beurd  enough 
of  the  kind  already.  Stories  I  could  tell 
you,  substantiated  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  about  beautiful  Greek  and 
Armenian  girls  who  died  of  starvation 
in  the  very  streets  of  Constantinople 
rather  than  accept  bread  from  the  hands 
of  German  and  Turkish  officers.  They 
know  the  price  of  bread  offered  by  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  officers,  our  Greek  and 
Armenian  girls  do. 

"But,  God  be  thanked,  the  Govern- 
ment whidi.  permitted  such  atrocities  to 
flourish  is  shattered.  And  I  believe  Mo- 
hammedanism is  also  finally  on  the  wane. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  religion  of  the 
sword.  It  lives  and  flourishes  by  force 
alone.  It  cannot  stand  by  reason  of  anj 
moral  virtue  in  its  principles,  because  it 
has  none.  Now  that  the  sword  is  brc^en 
which  deaved  a  path  for  it,  Mohammed- 
anism must  &11  hsuck.  But  if  it  does 
sess  moral  virtues,  as  the  Moham: 
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daim,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  them." 

The  Patriarch  stopped  and  stroked  his 
beard  nervously.  When  he  began  to 
speak  again,  his  normally  quiet  voice 
quivered  with  restrained  anger. 

"  Ib  the  woHd  '^cing  to  forget^"  asked 
he,  "what  abominable  crime  Germany 
has  done?  Is  it  going  to  forget  how  a  so- 
called  Christian  nation  whose  profone 
leader  prated  continually  of  ^  Gott '  made 
an  unholy  alliance  wiUi  the  forces  of 
blackest  nip^ht  ?  Is  it  going  to  forget  that 
to  accomplish  her  own  sdfish  ends  Ger- 
many was  willing  to  throw  European 
Christianity  into  the  maw  of  Iskm? 
When  has  civilization  ever  devdc^ 
such  a  Judas  as  Germany  ?  Ah,  in  our 
deep  gratitude  at  this  Easter  time  to  God 
who  permitted  us  to  win  the  good  fi^ht, 
let  us  not  forget  on  the  verge  of  mat 
degradation  we  trembled  for  months 
from  the  push  of  a  so-called  Christian, 
civilized  nation. 

"  But  in  regard  to  Mohammedanism 
again,"  continued  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
Church,  "  remember  that  we  Christians 
are  not  going  to  persecute  it  as  it  perse- 
cuted us.  Full  freedom  of  worship  will 
be  allowed  to  all  Moslems  in  Chnstian 
lands.  Neither  do  we  forget  the  great 
service  given  to  the  cause  of  justice  by 
the  Momunmedans  of  India  and  Arabia. 
But  if  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  of  the 
future  of  Mohammedanisin  m  Turkey,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  sure  it  is  on  the  wane, 
because  it  is  a  religion  wiiiob  cannot 
stand  on  its  merits  alone." 

As  the  Patriarch  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  which  has  been  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia,  and  which  has  heea  in 
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more  or  less  conflict  with  the  Bolshevihi, 
I  asked  him  for  his  opinion  of  the  future 
in  Ruasia. 

^^  I  am  not  a  politician,"  he  answered, 
aimfdy,  *^but  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Bdsheviki  Government  of  Ruasia  cannot 
last  nnless  it  chan^^  its  present  attitude. 
Between  Christianity  and  the  present 
Bolshevism  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
They  are  ^s  di^erent  as  white  and  black, 
as  good  and  eviL  There  are  millions  of 
Russians  who  can  never  forgive  the  Bolsh- 
eviki  for  their  persecution  of  the  Church. 
This  persecution  included  the  confiscation 
of   millions  of  rubles'  worth  of  church 

Sroperty.  The  Russians  are  naturally  a 
eeply  religious  people,  and  I  have  no 
fear  that  Lenine,  Trotsky,  or  any  other 
man  will  ever  lead  them  long  away  from 
their  rdigion.  Perhaps  the  Boldieviki 
are  beginning  to  have  new  light  on  this, 
tor  there  are  some  signs  that  Lenine  is 
inclining  to  be  more  conciliatory,  although 
Trotsky  remains  as  obdurate  as  ever." 

**  There  are  pecmle,  your  Holiness, 
who  have  been  predicting  that  the  war 
would  be  the  inspiration  for  the  f ormaticm 
of  a  new  religion.  Do  you  see  any  evidence 

of  this  r 

**I  am  aware,"  answered  Dorotheos, 
^  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  cer- 
tain self-styled  prophets  have  been  pre- 
dicting the  coming  of  some  vague  new 
religion.  But  the  war  lasted  four  years 
and  a  half,  and  has  now  been  ended  for 
five  months.  And  still  this  long-heralded 
reli^on  has  not  been  heard  of.  I  believe 
it  will  never  appear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  war  has  tnedi  the  quality  of  Christian- 
ity. The  world  has  seen  that  Christianity 
is  immeasurably  the  finest  religion  con- 
ceivable to-day. 

^^  However,  all  speculation  about  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  relicpon  interests  me 
very  much.  The  war  has  undoubtedly 
strengthened  religion.  There  is  a  new  in- 
tensity of  f eeline  ever3rwhere.  Men  have 
seen  that  moral  values  count,  that  Grod 
always  fights  for  the  right^  and  that  the 
most  important  consideration  for  a  mili- 
tary commander  is  to  be  sure  that  his 
cause  is  just.  Germany  lost  the  war  be- 
cause she  aroused  the  moral  indignation 
of  the  whole  world.  The  agitation  every- 
where for  a  new  world  constructed  on  a 
closer  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  hu- 
manity shows  that  religious  feeling  is 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  world-wide 
demand  for  a  new  social  and  political 
order,  for  some  kind  of  a  lea^e  among 
nations,  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  Bjpint  of  Christ  is  strong  everywhere. 

^^This  brings  me  to  something  on 
which  I  feel  very  stronely.  /  believe  there 
is  Just  as  much  need  of  appluing  the 
principles  wnderlying  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  Presiaent  Wilson  to  the 
affairs  c/the  churches  of  the  world  a^ 
there  is  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs 
of  the  states  of  the  world*  In  particular^ 
the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  in  church  matters  is  vital.  With 
regard  to  missionary  effort  this  m^eans 
ihixt  one  Christian  Church  ought  not  to 
he  VHUting  its  energies  trying  to  take 
convertsfrom  another  Christian  Church. 
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All  Christian  churches  ought  to  unite 
to  lead  the  world  out  of  darkness.  We 
need  a  League  of  Churches  as  well  as  a 
League  of  liations.*^ 

^^  Are  you  speaking  mainly  in  terms  of 
general  principles,  vour  Holiness,"  I 
asked,  ^^  or  have  you  m  mind  as  compact 
and  definite  an  organization  as  is  pro- 
posed for  the  League  of  Nations?" 

^  I  have  in  mind  just  as  compact  and 
definite  an  organination  as  that  proposed 
for  the  League  of  Nations,"  he  answered, 
decisively,  ^  and  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
practicable.  On  all  sides  already  you  can 
see  signs  which  indicate  that  church- 
men everywhere  recognize  the  vital  need 
of  co-operation  among  all  Christian 
churches.  I  have  been  already  in  com- 
municalion  wi&  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  has  always  cham- 
pioned the  entente  of  all  the  Christian 
churches.  In  fact,  our  relations  with  the 
Anglican  and  Episcopalian  Churches 
have  always  been  cordial,  and  to^y  they 
are  the  very  best" 

^^  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  mission- 
aries from  Englbh  and  American  Prot^ 
tant  churches  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
Asia  Minor  ?" 

^*  Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  say,  but  I 
diink  it  ought  to  be  sympathetic.  In  the 
past  the  relations  betwe^i  our  Church  and 
the  Protestant  churches  have  been  cor- 
diaL  There  have  been  some  exceptions, 
there  have  been  some  individual  Protes- 
tant missionaries  of  a  bitter  temper,  but 
on  the  whole  the  relations  have  been 
cordial. 

^^  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  with  the 
great  Rcwoan  Catholic  Church  that  the 
rub  comes.  Thus  far  indications  are  that 
the  Catholics  are  not  so  inclined  to  wel- 
come the  plan  for  a  League  of  Churches 
as  one  would  hope.  In  many  respects 
there  has  always  been  more  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Protestant  churches  than 
between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

I  asked  the  Patriarch  to  expand  his 
idea  of  how  a  League  oi  Churches  would 
affect  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields. 

"The  idea  is,"  he  answered,  "that 
each  Christian  Church  would  be  allotted 
particular  fields,  just  as  particular  nations 
are  made  mandiataries  for  certain  terri- 
tory under  the  League  of  Nations.  Asia 
Minor  would  natundly  be  the  field  for 
the  Greek  Church.  Friendly  churches 
would  no  more  send  missionaries  to  in- 
vade one  another's  fields  than  America, 
for  instance,  would  send  political  agents 
into  Ireland  to  wean  the  Irish  away  from 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  necessary  to 
face  the  fact  that  in  some  respects  foreign 
missionary  work  runs  the  risk  of  clothing 
itself  in  some  of  the  very  features  which 
make  disliked  the  work  of  such  forei^ 
political  propaganda  as  you  came  to  dis- 
approve of  so  heartily  in  America  during 
t£e  recent  war.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  free  exei*cise  of  religion  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  our  understanding. 
Non-Christian  peoples  will  not  be  simply 
relegated  to  this  or  the  other  Church,  out 
wUl  be  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves 
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the  Church  they  wish  to  jmn.  We  wiU 
have  simply  brought  them  the  message  of 
the  Bible.''^ 

^'  But,  your  Holiness,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  your  League  of  Churches  would 
embrace  only  Christian  organizations. 
Now,  if  there  is  a  League  of  Nations  it 
will  contain  some  non-Christian  nations. 
What  would  be  your  attitude  toward  the 
invasion  of  a  modem  and  civilized  but 
non-Christian  nation  like  Ji^[)ao  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries?" 

The  Patriarch  reflected  a  moment, 
while  he  twined  and  untwined  his  slender 
fingers.  Then  he  replied : 

^^I  should  say  that  any  miasiouary 
effort  is  proper  so  long  as  it  b  not  brutal 
or  coercive,  so  long  as  the  missionarv  con- 
fines himself  to  offering  people  a  chance 
to  have  the  light  whicn  he  believes  he 
carries.  No  one  could  object  to  Japan 
sending  Buddhist  missionaries  to  Europe 
in  that  spirit.  Christianity  fears  no  rival, 
because  Christianity  is  confident  of  the 
moral  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  But 
Christian  missionaries  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  very  feature  of  their  religion 
in  carr3rinpf  their  message  to  heathen  peo- 
ples. Christianity  does  not  lend  itself  to 
oeing  spread  by  force,  but  merely  by  the 
inherent  strength  of  its  own  principles." 

At  this  moment  the  Greek  Minister  to 
France  was  announced,  and  the  Patriarch 
asked  to  be  excused  for  ending  the 
interview. 

"  Before  you  go,  however,"  he  said,  "  I- 
want  to  express  my  thanks  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  great  journal 
which  you  represent.  I  want  Americans 
to  haow  that  there  is  no  measure  for  the 
gratitude  which  we  Greeks  feel  for  what 
America  has  done  for  uis  in  the  past.  We 
win  never  forget  how  America  helped  us 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Turkish  per- 
secutions. And  all  the  more  because 
Americans  and  American  churches  have 
helped  us  so  generously  in  the  past  we 
hope  now  to  see  their  altruistic  spirit 
respond  to  our  appeal  for  co-operation 
ana  assistance  in  this  great  work  of 
building  a  League  of  Churches,  an  organ- 
ization solidly  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  Christ  in 
aUeviating  the  suffering  of  the  world." 

As  I  understand  the  Patriarch,  his 
feding  is  that  more  than  ever  the  world 
needs  brotherly  love  to-day,  that  more 
tiian  ever  the  world  is  weary  of  sense- 
less competition.  This  is  shown  by  the 
tendency  ^toward  amalgamation  and  co- 
operation at  the  expense  of  old-fashioned 
competition  in  everydiing,  in  economics 
as  in  international  i^airs.  He  feels  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  religious  leaders  not  only 
to  welcome  this  tendency  among  mankind 
but  to  direct  it  And  he  wants  the  world 
to  know  that  the  ancient  and  vigorous 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  ready 
*to  join  other  churches  in  building  sncn 
a  machinery  for  the  avoidance  of  friction 
in  religious  affairs  as  die  ddegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  are  trying  to  construct 
for  the  avoiduice  of  friction  in  political 
affairs. 

Paris,  Fmnoejized  by  V^TlOOy  \SC 
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I — INTRRKATIONAJ.    AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:  The  Sabmission  of  Germany; 

German  Honor. 
Beference :  Pages  357,  368. 
QuestioTis: 

L  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
and  the  German  Government  toward  the 
peace  conditions  to  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted ?  What  is  your  explanation  of  their 
attitude?  2.  llie  Outlook  prints  in  full 
what  the  German  Government  said  in  tell- 
ing the  Allies  the  German  Republic  was 
r^dy  to  accept  and  sign  the  peace  terms. 
Paraphrase  the  German  communication  in 
words  such  as  vou  think  the  Germans 
should  have  usea  in  accepting  the  peace 
terms.  3.  Comment  at  length  on  The 
Outlook's  statement :  "  Only  the  credulous 
Expect  this  present  generation  of  Germans 
to  keep  their  word  to  their  own  hurt 
except  under  compulsion."  4.  Give  the 
known  facts  about  the  Scapa  Flow  afEair. 
Was  this  a  dishonorable  thing  for  the 
Germans  to  do  ?  5.  Discuss  what  the  Ger- 
mans mean  by  honor.  Do  the  last  five 
years  of  German  history  show  that  the 
German  idea  of  honor  is  generally  in- 
volved with  the  breaking  of  a  promise  and 
that  honor  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
the  Germans?  6.  Discuss  what,  in  your 
opinion,  the  Allies  should  do  about  the 
smking  of  the  German  ships.  7.  Tell,  with 
reasons,  what  you  think  of  the  following 
comment :  ''  Tne  ships  were  of  no  great 
value.  But  to  Germany,  the  German 
nation,  and  the  German  people  the  harm 
done  is  irreparable.  Germany's  pleas  for 
equal  respect  and  fair  dealingr  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears."  8.  £xplain  how  the  Allies  can 
prevent  the  PeaceTreaty  from  becoming  a 
scrap  of  paper.  9.  Is  thif  a  fair  state- 
ment :  <^  But  the  new  Germany  is  the  old 
Germany.  Might  is  still  the  German  eod. 
The  Germans  are  still  incapable  of  under- 
standing wliat  other  men  thmk  "  ?  Explain 
why  or  why  not  10.  When  and  on  what 
conditions  would  you  trust  the  Germans  ? 
11.  German  character  and  ideals  are  well 
set  forth  in  "  What  Germany  Thinks,"  by 
T.  F.  A.  Smith  (Doran),  and  in  «  Ger- 
manism From  Within,"  by  A.  D.  McLaren 
(Dutton). 

B.  Topic:    Should    We    Pay   Colombia 
Twenty-five  Millions? 

Reference :  Editorial,  page  363. 
Questions: 

1.  Give  the  salient  facts  presented  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  Umted  States  should 


pay  Colombia  $25,000,000,  and  the  facts 
TOesented  by  those  who  are  aeainst  paying 
Colombia    this     or    any   other    amount. 

2.  Had  you  been  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  place 
at  the  time,  do  you  think  you  would  nave 
acted  differently  than  he  did?  Reasons. 

3.  Discuss  the  value  of  a  nation's  good  will 
that  can  be  secured  for  $25,000,000.  Do 
you  think  Colombia's  attitude  toward 
Ajneriea  would  be  fundamentally  changed 
if  we  paid  her  that  amount?  Reasons. 

4.  Read  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  autobiography 
(published  by  Macmillan)  what  he  mmseft 
says  about  the  Panama  Canal  question, 
especially  pages  516-546. 

n — ^NATIONAI.  AFFAIBS 

Topic:  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor; 

Popular  Fallacies. 
Reference:  Pages  359 ;  364,  365. 
Questions: 

^  L  Give  reasons  for  believing  or  disbe- 
lieving that  the  American  Federattion  of 
Labor  is  guided  by  intelligence,  reason, 
and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  America,  her 
institutions  and  ideals.  2.  Discuss  each 
one  of  the  items  in  the  Federation's  educa- 
tional programme.  Which  one  of  tliese  do 
you  consider  the  most  significant  of  all  and 
why?  3.  Name  and  say  a  few  things  about 
the  enemies  of  the  true  interests  of  labor. 
4.  Give  reasons  for  believing  or  not  believ- 
ing that  all  laboring  people  should  expect 
are  their  food,  clothes,  and  shelter.  5.  Do 
yon  think  the  Federation  did  right  in  in- 
dorsing a  forty-four-hour  week  for  all  labor- 
ers ?  Reasons.  6.  Explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market.  7.  Do 
you  think  the  objections  to  this  theory  are 
as  many  and  as  serious  as  does  Dr.  Abbott  ? 
Reasons.  8.  Indispensable  volumes  for  the 
student  of  labor  and  labor  problems  are 
those  by  Commons  :  "  History  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States  "  (Macmillan). 

ni — ^PBOPOsinoira  fob  discussion 

(These  propoeitions  are  engsested  directly  or  indi- 
leody  by  the  subjeot-matter  of  The  Oatlook,  bat 
not  diacoaeed  in  it.) 

1.   The    Germans    are  without  honor. 

2.  Elihu  Root  is  unpatriotic  in  offering 
his  suggestions  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Every  democracy  is  controlled  by  some 
kind  of  oligarchy.  4.  National  sovereignty 
can  no  longer  be  regatrded  as  absolute. 

IV — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  following  words  and  ezprenions  are 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  July  2,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 
eliewhere,  give  their  meaning  ta  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Apology,  salient^  collusion  (363)  ;  ortho- 
dox doctrme,  political  economy,  economic, 
postulate  (3€o). 
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An  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers 
o£Fer8  a  vast  war-production  plant  for  sale — 
**  from  a  typewriter  to  a  train  of  cars  " — 
**  whole  villages  and  cities  for  popolations 
of  3,000  to  30,000."  «  We  are  selling  car- 
loads  daily  "  of  this  material,  the  announce- 
ment states.  An  article  in  '^  Harper's  "  on 
French  production  during  the  war  makes 
one  wonaer  whether  the  captains  of  indus- 
try in  France  were  not  more  far-sighted  in 
arranging  their  factories  for  after-the-war 
work.  It  says  that  when  acres  of  new  shops 
-were  put  up  at  Le  Creusot  and  Honfleur 
to  make  cannon,  the  owners  had  already 
decided  to  become  locomotive-builders 
after  the  war  and  constructed  the  new 
buildings  accordingly.  The  vast  Citro6n 
plants  tor  making  To-cm.  shells  were  trans- 
formed in  a  few  weeks  to  factories  for 
making  low-priced  automobiles,  which  were 
put  on  the  market  on  January  1,  1919. 
That  seems  like  real  industrial  prevision. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  the  Shakespearean  critic, 
says  in  "The  Landmark,"  speaking  of 
chianges  in  Stratford-on-Avon :  "  Tlie 
cross-timbered  house  with  the  fine  carved 
front  in  High  Street  where  John  Harvard's 
mother  was  bom  and  spent  her  childhood 
is  now,  through  the  intervention  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  the  perpetual  property  of 
Harvard  University,  ana  is  a  club-house  for 
its  traveling  alumni.  Such  a  destiny  for  the 
property  ^licitously  conmiemorates  the 
.fact  that  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in 
America  was  founded  by  the  son  of  a  con- 
temporary fellow-townswoman  of  Shake- 
speare." 

Fashions  in  etiquette  are  unaccountable 
and  fortuitous.  So  the  assistant  editor  of 
"  Punch,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne,  finds.  "  It  ia 
the  fashion,"  he  says, "  to  be  late  for  dinner, 
but  punctual  for  lunch.  What  the  perfect 
genUenum  does  when  he  accepts  an  invita- 
tion for  breakfast  I  do  not  know.  Possibly 
he  has  to  be  early.  But  for  lunch  the  guests 
should  arrive  at  the  very  stroke  of  the 
appointed  hour."  Mr.  Milne  describes  his 
predicament  when,  by  allowing  himself  time 
to  be  pushed  off  the  first  half-dozen  omni- 
buses but  actually  succeedine  in  boarding 
the  first  one,  he  arrived  at  nis  destination 
forty  minutes  ahead  of  time.  He  killed  the 
fort^  minutes,  then  entered  his  host's  house 
ae  the  clock  was  striking  one-thirty.  "  Then 
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BY  THE  WAY 

I  remembered,"  he  concludes,  in  the  Brit- 
ish humorist's  best  vein,  "  it  was  Tuesday's 
lunch  which  was  to  be  at  one-thirty. 
To-day's  was  at  one  o'clock." 

"And  what  did  you  most  enjoy  in 
France  ?"  the  friend  asked  of  the  nouveau 
riche  who  had  just  returned  from  her  first 
visit  to  Paris,  as  reported  in  "  Tit-Bits." 
"  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  think  it  was 
the  French  pheasants  singing  the  *  Mayon- 
naise.' " 

"  What  can  you  say  of  King  Solomofl  ?" 
a  little  g^rl  was  asked  by  her  Sunday-school 
teacher,  as  reported  in  the  "Argonaut." 
"  King  Solomon  was  a  very  wise  king  and 
very  fond  of  animals."  "  Fond  of  animals  ?" 
queried  the  astonished  teacher ;  "  what  do 
ou  mean  ?"  "  Why,  in  the  Bible  it  says 
e  had  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  porcupines." 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lishman who  not  long  ago  became  blind,  teUs 
how  his  misfortune  made  him  really  more 
self-reliant.  "  When  I  found  my  sight  was 
doomed,"  he  says,  "  I  concludea  th^  I  had 
better  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
personal  attendant  who  had  looked  after 
me  for  many  years,  as  otherwise  he  would 
probably  become  a  stumbling-block  in  the 

Eot  blind  proficiency.  ...  I  have 
aently  been  congratulated  upon  the 
witn  which  my  valet  ties  my  bow 
tie.  But  I  have  to  take  the  compliment  to 
myself.  My  valet  neither  ties  my  tie  nor 
does  anythmg  else  for  me,  tlie  very  simple 
reason  being  that  I  have  no  valet.'' 

The  railway  board,  a  current  story  goes, 
had  met  to  consider  the  case  of  old  Tom 
Jones,  who,  in  a  train  accident,  had  become 
deaf.  "Well,"  said  a  director,  "old  Tom 
has  been  with  us  a  long  time  now,  and  we 
want  to  find  him  a  new  job.  What  do  you 
suggest?"  "I  know,"  said  the  chairman. 
"  Let's  put  him  in  chaise  of  the  complaints 
department." 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  war,  says 
"  Shipping,"  254  spies  were  discovered  and 
arrested  at  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard. 
These  men,  most  of  whom  have  since  re- 
ceived severe  penalties,  obtained  jobs  at 
the  shipyard  tor  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing information  and  were  arrested  by  the 


Hog  Island  g^rd  and  secret  service  forces. 
Some  of  the  spies  were  among  the  cleverest 
agents  of  Germany  and  one  was  a  notorious 
Mexican. 

A  soldier  who  is  interested  in  optics 
writes  from  abroad :  "  I  have  discovered 
something  more  about  German  efficiency. 
Yon  know  we  Americans  have  been  taught 
that  bubbles  and  little  flaws  in  anastigmatic 
objectives  were  unavoidable;  in  fact,  we 
have  re«krded  bubbles  in  a  fine  lens  as  a 
sort  of  hall-mark  of  genuineness.  We  have 
been  most  completely  horns woegled.  I  have 
seen  over  here  14-inch  and  flinch  anas- 
tigmats,  F  :  4.5,  clear  and  free  from  flaws 
and  as  transparent  as  distilled  water.  The 
Germans  kept  these  lenses  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  sent  the  imperfect  ones 
abroad — and  their  foreigpi  customers,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  just  ate  'em  up.  I  am 
elad  to  say  that  I  have  secured  one  of  the 
lenses  they  kept  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
beauty.  Yon  gotta  hand  it  to  the  Boches 
for  their  optical  skilL" 

The  London  "  Daily  Mail "  (quotes  this 
commentary  on  colloquial  English  "  from 
a  speech  delivered  at  a  Medical  Confer- 
ence :"  "  He  was  ashamed  of  the  term  *  shell 
shock.'  It  was  a  bad  word  and  should  be 
wiped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  scien- 
tific man.  It  was  really  molecuUr  abnor- 
mality of  the  nervous  system,  characterized 
'  by  abnormal  reactions  to  ordinary  stimuli." 

The  vast  coal-beds  of  China  are  this 
year  to  be  drawn  upon,  for  the  first  time 
it  is  said,  in  aiding  American  industry. 
"  Shipping  **  announces  that  the  cannery 
plants  at  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  coal  brought  from  the  Chinese 
port  of  Chingwangtao. 

Among  the  various  "  drives  "  that  have 
lately  taken  place,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  the  membership  week  drive  of 
the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. The  goal  was  40,000  new  members, 
while  the  total  secured  exceeded  48,000. 
Individual  men  did  splendid  work  in 
"  boosting  "  the  organization.  One  example 
may  be  quoted :  at  Secaucus,  New  Jersey, 
an  Italian  machinist,  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  waitresses  in  the  Association 
restaurant,,  secured  more  than  one  hundred 
new  members. 
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An  legitimate  questions  frcMn  Oatlo<^  readers  about  investment  seourities  will  be  answered  eidier  by  personal  letter  or 
in  these  pages.  The  Oatkxdc  cannot,  ci  oourse,  undertake  to  guarantee  against  loss  Msolting  from  any  spectflc  invest- 
ment Therefore  it  will  not  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  But  it  will  give  to  inquirers  facte  oi  record  or 
information  resulting  from  expert  investigation,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  final  decision  to  tiie  investor.  And  it  will 
admit  to  ite  pages  only  those  financial  advertisements  which  after  thorough  expert  scrutiny  are  bdieved  to  be  wortiiy  of 
confidence.  All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  investm^it  securities  should  be  addressed  to 
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A  Complete  Service  to  Investors 

ONE  of  the  remarkable  phases  of  modern  finance  is  the  growth  of 
security  investment.  This  development  has  brought  greater  opportunities 
to. the  investor.  It  has  also  created  new  problems  for  him,  and  a  need  for 
comprehensive  service.  Such  a  service  is  offered  by  this  Company  through 
its  various  departments,    . 

For  the  Bond  Buyer 

Our  Bond  Department  furnishes  information  regarding  investments,  and  offers,  with  its 
recommendation,  bonds  and  notes  selected  with  strict  regard  for  the  investor's  individual 
requirements.  At  our  offices  in  New  York,  and  through  our  correspondents  in  various  cities, 
you  are  assured  of  prompt,  courteous,  and  personal  service. 

Our  booklet^  ^^  An  Organization  for  Invesiment  Service ^^^  describes  these  faciliiies, 

CvtMtody  of  Securitie$ 

Our  Securities  Department  accepts  securities  for  safekeeping,  collects  the  income  and 
principal,  and  attends  to  income  tax  and  other  routine  matters.  The  securities  are  always  sub- 
ject to  the  owner's  control  and  may  be  sold  or  transferred  upon  instructions  to  us  at  any  time. 
Our  booklet^  "  Safe  Keeping  of  Securities'^  gives  full  details. 

TrvM  Service 

Security  owners  who  desire  to  set  aside  certain  investments  to  assure  themselves  a  comi)etence, 
or  to  make  immediate  provision  for  those  dependent  on  them,  may  do  so  through  a  Trust 
Deed,    Our  Trust  Department  undertakes  such  trusts,  and  acts  in  every  fiduciary  capacity. 
Our  booklet^  *^Some  Trust  /Problems  and  Their  Solution'^  gives  further  information. 

Banking  Service 

We  pay  interest  (credited  monthly)  on  daily  balances  of  checking  accounts.  Deposits 
subject  to  30  days*  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  certificates  of  deposit,  which  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  may  be  used  to  advantage  pending  reinvestment  of  funds. 

Our  *^ Statement  Booklet''^  describes  bri^y  the  Company^ s  complete  facilities. 

It    will    be    a    pleasure    to    give    full  information  regarding  these  and  other 
features  of  our  complete  financial  and  trust  service. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  &  Surplus  ^50,000,000    Resources  over  ^700,000,000 
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FINANCIAL  COMMENT 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXS8 

**  l^TTILL  the  individual  income  taxes 
W  and  the  sartaxee  be  reduced  in  the 
near  future?"  This  question  lias 
been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
million  taxpayers  for  some  time.  And  they 
have  been  looking  to  Congress  for  news  of 
the  much-desired  relief.  The  law  provides 
that  these  taxes  be  automatically  reduced 
next  year  ancf  each  succeeding  year.  The 
return  for  the  current  year  is  expected  to 
be  about  $1,430,000,000,  which  sum  will 
be  brought  down  about  ten  per  cent  for 
1920  by  the  automatic  reduction.  This  is 
all  pretty  generally  understood,  but  the 
pubuo  wants  to  know  if  there  will  be  any 
additional  diminution. 

Senator  McCumber,  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  other  experts  have 
declared  that  tliere  is  slight  possibility  of 
such  a  reduction  for  some  tune  to  come 
and  that  the  closest  economy  will  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  within  the  existing  bounds. 
Their  opinions  are  based  on  the  facts  that 
we  are  still  encumbered  by  heavy  war 
expenses  and  have  yet  to  face  the  payment 
of  our  Liberty  Bonds. 

Tills  latter  factor  is  looming  up  as  a 
large  one.  The  Victory  Notes  tail  due  in 
19&  and  the  bonds  mature  in  periods 
between  1928  and  1947  ;  in  addition  to 
which  an  old  issue  of  bonds  is  due  in  1925 
and  the  War  Havings  Stamps  in  1923 
and  1924.  The  Government's  future  obliga- 
tions thus  summarized  show  clearly  Uie 
necessity  of  extending  taxation  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  begun  to  consider  proposals 
for  means  of  liquidation. 

DEFAULTS 

Wlien  the  Russian  Government  6}^  per 
cent  bonds  were  sold  in  this  country  three 
v^ars  ago,  little  thought  ,WfM,  giyen  to 
Russia's  abilitv  to  rejtire  tUem  at  maturity, 
akd  they  found  a  reacty  market,  fiut  these 
bonds  have  fallen  due,  and  there  exists  no 
responsible  Government  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  their  payment  Formal  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect  was  made  about 
two  weeks  ago— at  that  time  the  bonds 
were  selling  for  about  53,  and  have  since 
appreciated  four  or  live  points.  This  appre- 
ciation is  attributed  to  the  pledge  given 
by  the  anti-Bolsheviki  faction  that  as  soon 
MM  stable  conditions  are  established  Ad- 
miral Kolchak's  Government  will  recognize 
Russia's  external  debts. 

Another  default  which  has  recently  come 
into  prominence  is  tliat  of  the  New  York 
Railways  Company.  This  company,  which 
operates  the  greatest  traction  system  in  the 
^world,  is  one  of  the  eleven  '*  tractions  "  in 
Kew  York  State  to  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Court  has  announced  that  the 
interest  due  July  1  on  their ''  First  Real 
£state  and  Refunding  ^lortgage  4  per  cent 
Bonds"  maturing  in  1942  would  not  be 
paid.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Federal  Electric 
Kailwajrs  Commission  will  propose  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  this  ana  other  trac- 
tions to  meet  their  obligations. 

BEFINANCIKG  EUROPE 

The  Peace  Treaty  having  been  signed, 
tfie  United  States  must  turn  its  attention 
to  providing  means  for  the  reclamation  of 
Europe,  which  with  its  devastated  areas, 
maimed  industries,  and  shortage  of  food 
ani  materials  must  be  restored  to  its  for- 
mer basis  of  production  and  prosperity  as 
-quickly  as  possible. 

Tornnkrtfahrpowibhrtlie  United  States 


HW 
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The  Scope  of  Our  Sei-vice 

VvTE   OFFER  an  investment  service 

^^     national   in  s^ope,  having  offices  in 

six    proiriinent    cities    and     an     c^xtensive 

wire  system   reaching  other  iniportant 

points  in  the    United  States    and    Canada. 

Our  Statistical^Department  is  conslantly 
collecting,  analyzing  and  verifying  com- 
plete data  on  IVIunicipal  and  Corj)oration 
securities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  Bond  and  Note  Departments,  under 
the  tlirection  of  executives  of  long 
and  successful  financial  experience, 
and  possessed  of  wide  sources  of*  in- 
formation, offer  you  expert  guidance 
in  investment  matters^  and  immediate* 
consideration  of  your  indiviflual  problems* 

HORNBLOWER  &"  WEEKS 


Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  I&8H 
Members  of  the  New  York,  BoBti^n  jind  Chk^fci*  Sfo^k  Excliaoges 


PROVlDtlXCE 


M:ir  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DfelTROlT 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook 
has  helped  hundreds  of  Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently 
their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps  you  are  con- 
templating a  shifting  of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh 
funds  to  invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in  which  you  may  be 
interested.    This  service  is  entirely  free  to  Outlook  readers. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Av«.,  N.  Y.  ^  - 
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What  a  Check  Tells 


The  customers  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  are  among  the 
leaders  of  industry. 

Our  credit  is  extended  to  concerns  ably 
and  successfully  managed,  whose  financial 
history  is  clean. 

A  check  drawn  on  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  tells  of  leadership, 
sound  policies,  financial  integrity  and 
success. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  NEW  YORK 

CapitaLSurpb^  &  Undivided  Profits  Over  fjfr^  MilHon  DoHars 


The  Future  ef  the 
Railreads 

Director  General  Hines  and  Sena- 
tor Cummins  have  expressed  certain 
definite  views  concerning  prompt  and 
constractive  railroad  legislation  by 
Congress.  Copies  of  the  speeches 
referred  to  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

With^the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion manv  railroad  securiiiesi. should 
have  a  substantial  advance.  Seasoned 
securities  issued  well  within  physical 
tvalue  of  the  property  and  amply  pro- 
tected by  earning  capacitv  can  now 
be  purcnased  at  prices  to  yield  up 
to  o>^9b,  and  such  issues  should  logi- 
cally be  benefited. 

We  do  not  carry  speculative  ac- 
counts but  solicit  correspondence 
regarding  railroad  securities  with  pres- 
ent or  prospective  investors  ana  are 
prepared  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
purchase  or  exchange  of  securities. 
Write  for  Ciicular  Mo.  15 

F.J.LISMAN&CO. 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOgK  ^CHANGE 

Specialists  in  RaHroad  Securities 
since  1890     * 


Invest  with  htelligence 

Many  Outlook  readers  have 
invested  their  money  in  sound 
stocks  and  bonds  and  wish  to 
follow  the  general  course  of 
various  classes  of  securities. 

Others  are  about  to  invest 
for  the  first  time  and  desire  a 
better  knowledge  of  financial 
subjects. 

To  all  of  these  we  suggest 
a  careful  reading  of  the  finan- 
cial articles  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  second  and  fourth 
issues  of  The  Outlook  each 
month.  Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  old  and  new  investors 
will  be  found  in  these  articles, 
which  are  written  especially 
for  our  readers  by  a  New 
York  financial  man. 


9  July 

Financial  (Jomment  (ConUnmed) 

will  have  to  niake  liberal  extensions  of 
credit  A  committee  of  New  York  bankers, 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  as  chairman,  has  taken 
this  problem  in  hand  and  is  now  holding  a 
series  of  conferences.  One  plan  has  already 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
of  the  Morgan  nmi,  who  spent  consider- 
able time  in  £urope  as  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  It  is  proposed  that  a  huge 
corporation  be  formed  and  capital  be  raised 
by  issuing  debenture  bonds.  These  bonds 
are  to  be  secured  by  credits  established  in 
Europe  and  sold  to  the  American  investing 
public.  Jt  is  believed  that  this  private 
enterprise  would  have  the  Government's 
support  and  be  able  to  function  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  than  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

JULY   BEDEMPTIONS 

For  a  corporation  to  call  its  outstanding 
bonds  for  redemption  is  a  sign  tiiat  it  is 
enjoying  real  pros{)erity.  That  our  indus- 
trials are  now  enjoyine  that  state  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  degree  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  their  funded  debt  to  be 
called  this  month.  Among  the  companies 
which  have  been  able  to  take  this  action 
are  many  which  had  slumped  badl^  before 
the  advent  of  war  business.  This  is  cer- 
tainly gratifying  when  it  is  considered  that 
our  country  is  now  entering  a  period  of 
industrial  expansion. 

The  bondholder  seldom  fails  to  realize  a 

§ood  profit  on  his  bonds  when  they  are  re- 
eenied.  The  redemption  price  is  always  at 
a  premium,  usually  ranging  between  100}$ 
and  110,  and  oftentimes  many  points  higher 
than  the  market  price  the  bonds  command. 

THE   STOCK  MARKET 

July  1  is  the  turning-point  into  the 
second. half  of  the  year,  and,  although  we 
may  not  confidently  expect  to  see  call 
money  at  3  or  3}^  por  cent,  there  aeems 
already  to  be  a  letting  up  in  the  h^ 
tension  which  has  held  sway  recently.  Tne 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  obtain  in  the 
case  of  money  as  well  as  with  other  com- 
modities, ana  with  an  increasing  trade  we 
may  look  for  a  greater  demand  tor  funds. 
If  one  considers  the  demand  which  every 
country  in  the  world  will  make  upon  capi- 
tal, it  would  be  illogical  to  expect  anythmg 
but  a  continued  fairly  high  interest  rate 
for  loanable  funds. 

The  movement  of  the  stock  market  is 
likewise  based  upon  supply  and  demand 
probably  more  than  upon  any  other  factor, 
and  in  attempting  to  forecast  the  probiJ>le 
trend  of  stock  prices  we  should  not  forget 
that  even  if  the  buying  does  not  seem  to 
come  from  the  moneyed  interest,  there  is 
to-day  a  new  power  which  the  American 
public  has'  never  been  able  to  wield  before 
— that  is,  there  exists  in  their  hands  col- 
lateral for  speculation  in  the  amount  of 
some  twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  high- 
grade  marketable  securities,  and  a  public 
so  equipped  is  indeed  a  power  to  be  reek- 
oned  with. 

MIDYEAR    INy£8TM£NT8 

As  the  second  half  of  the  year  comes  in, 
bringing  with  it  tlie  important  July  1  period 
of  interest  and  diviaend  disbursements, 
the  bond  market  is  in  a  very  quiescent 
state.  There  has  been  very  little  apnrecia- 
tion  in  price  of  the  old-established  oonds, 
due  of  course  to  the  continued  firm  money 
rntes  as  well  as  to  a  great  number  of  new 
offerings  of  securities  which   have  taken 
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Buy  A  Bond 
The  Way  You 
Buy  A 

Home 


When  you  buy  a  home  you  do 
not  locate  io  the  business  section 
unless  your  office  is  in  the  house. 
The  rent  would  be  too  high. 

Many  investorfi  make  this  same  mis- 
take hy  buying  bonds  better  adapted  to 
institutions.  The  consequent  ]o»s  in  in- 
come is  not  only  needless  but  amounts 
to  a  tidy  sum  in  a  period  of  yeaxs. 

/nv£si&rs  arg  inviied  C|/  fn 
tG  wriU  for  our  B&okki  ^  fy,  I" 
O-20o^  describing  selected 
^mds  a  nd  notes  y  ieiding 

/I'HBickmarefiQ] 

111  BROADWAY.  N.Y 


The  Best  Security  for  Money 

FMm  luid  b  the bMt  aecurity  for  money.  Otir6%Flnt 
Vtem  MortgweauKl  Real  BsaiteOokl  BoDdiare  aecured 

♦  \(f  eood  fanft  land  in  one  of  the  richest 
uncoltozml  aectiom  in  the  United  States. 
Amoonts  to  suit  Tcmr  requirements.  S5 
years*  experience.  Write  for  pamphlet "  "  " 
and  oorrent  dferi — 


'erings. 

J.  LANDER  h  CO..  Grand  Fetb.  N.  D. 
^  IKS.     Capital  aad  suplat  |500.Mf.M 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

toe  test  Of  wars  and  posineM  CMpresBon  nioa 


186B-40  yean,  and  always  worth  100%. 

Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  In 
•AOO  and  SltOOO  denomlnntlons 

Vor  farther  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans  and 

Bonds  write  for  Booldci  an^  InTaston' List  No.  n. 

A-G-Danforth-£G) 

BANKER8         Founded  A.D.  1888 
WASHINQTON  ILUNOIS 


Financial  Comment  (Continued) 

the  form  of  preferred  stocks  with  their 
higher,  enticing  yields. 

This  desire  to  obtain  a  high  return  may 
prove  costly  before  long,  and  the  investor 
should  make  certain  that  he  is  acting  wisely 
in  accepting  a  higher  return  with  its  ac- 
companying risk,  to  the  almost  certain 
subsequent  neglect  of  the  more  stable  se- 
curity— ^high-grade,  fair  yielding  bonds. 

AOCEFTANCES 

The  United  States,  a  leader  in  practically 
every  financial  operation,  is  to-aay  far  be- 
hind many  foreign  countries  in  nnancing 
its  trade  by  means  of  acceptances  as  instru- 
ments of  credit  in  holding  fast  to  the  old 
system  of  promissory  notes  and  open 
accounts.  It  we  are  to  expand  in  develop- 
ing our  foreign  as  well  as  our  domestic 
trade,  we  must  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
acceptance  and  encourage  its  use.  Mer- 
chants are  often  reluctant  to  adopt  any  new 
idea,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  i^  potential 
benefits  has  made  the  acceptance  an  un- 
known quantity.  But  the  acceptance,  how- 
ever, is  Dv  no  means  a  new  iuea,  as  it  has 
been  usea  successfully  in  European  and 
South  American  countries,  and  it  once  the 
American  people  should  realize  its  useful- 
ness and  its  many  advantages  by  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  all  about  oppo- 
sition would  shortly  be  dispelled.  The 
banks  and  bankers  understand  its  uses, 
and  some  of  the  exporters  and  importers 
realize  how  important  the  acceptance  is  in 
their  particular. line,  but  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  farmer, 
cling  to  the  old  method  of  open  accounts 
and  notes. 

Any  one  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  bank  and  trade 
acceptances  may  obtain  from  the  larger 
banks  or  bankers  descriptive  booklets  and 
explanatory  data  which  may  prove  of  ines- 
timable worth  in  dollars  and  cents  to  him, 
and  after  a  superficial  knowledge  is  acquired 
your  banker  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  yon  in  its  direct  application  to 
your  own  business  affairs. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  your  issue  of  June  4, 1919,  pajpe  189, 
vou  state  that  the  evangelist  Billy  Sunday 
tias  not  been  ordained.  On  page  o32  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  1918, 
you  will  find  Wm.  A.  Sunday,  D.D.,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Presbytery.  Billy 
and  Wm.  are  the  first  name  to  the  same 
person.  Georgb  B.  Smith. 

Biinneapolis,  Minnewota. 


Good  Bonds 

Backed  by  a 

Good  Name 


Very  apparentlythis  company 
has  entrenched  ^self  in  the 
good  opinion  of  inveatora. 

There  is  ohaenrable  a  steadily 
growing  and  deepening  con- 
viction that  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Bond  C8^  Mortgage 
Company  does  add  a  certain 
and  definite  value  to  its  bond 
issues  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  bonds  themselves. 

And  so,  as  a  direct  and  natural 
result,  more  and  more  men 
and  women  are  coming  to 
regard  the  6%  First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Serial  Gold  Bonds 
offered  by  this  company  as  the 
most  desirable  issues  to  be  had. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  issues  recom- 
mended by  this  company  are 
thoroughly  axceptioQal  exam- 
ples of  thto  type  of  security. 

Mall  your  request  today  for 
"Queatf one  mndAnmwmn  on  Bond 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90  L  Oriswold  Street 


Detroit 
Ciis) 


BOOKS.  MAOA2INES 


THB  Mecca  of  Neno  history  and  Uteratore. 
Distributors  SootTs  oAdal  history  of  the 
Necro  in  the  World  War.  Send  usyonr  order. 
Tonns's  Book  Bzofaanse,  US  W.  Uftth  St. 
PiloelsJOand  $S.7A^poSt  paid  on  aU  orders. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 
WANTED  —   Associate    principal    girls* 
school :  ezeeutiTe  ability,  experience.  traT- 
elad;  photograi^   Miss  Robfoaon,  HS  Title 
Insonnce  Building,  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 
Business  Situations 
WAN  TJEpM^ompetent  woman  as  stenog- 
rapher and  private  secretary  to  manager  of 
large  hotel.  Tear  round  pontion  with  good 
pay  to  competent  person.  Address,  with  ref- 
erences and  experience,  7,112,  Outlook. 
EXBROIDBRRRS  - 


IJMWglii  ; 

k  sent  out  of  town.  Barringer,  29  East 
nsc  St.,  New  Tork. 

RAILWAY  trafflc  inspector.  fUO  a  month 
to  start  and  expenaes.  TniTel  If  desired.  Un- 
limited advancemeut.  No  age  limit.  Three 
montiis*  no(ne  study^  Situation  arranged. 
Prepim  fot-permanenlMMttion.  Write  for 
booklet  CMfl  Standard  Bushiess  Training 
InsUtute,  Buffakx  N.  Y.  ^^ 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTKD— Refined  middle^tged  woman  as 
mother's  helper  and  housekeeper  in  pleasant 
summer  camp.  7421,  OutkMk. 

WANTED— An  experienced  housekeeper 
for  private  house.  Must  be  unmarried  and 
Protestant  and  have  good  references.  Give 
foil  particulars.  Dunlap,  B<: 
O,  Now  York. 


,  Box 34, P.O. Station 


Teachers  and  Qoverneeses 

GOVERNESSES,  cafeteria  managers, 
dietitians,  matrons,  housekeepers.  Miss 
Richards,  Box  6,  East  Side  Station,  Provi- 
denoe,R.L 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  pubHo 
and  private  schools.  Calls-coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany.Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany, N.Y.  r-    !•' 

WANTED  — Teai^ier- governess  for 
twelve  years  oki  for  oomlogschdol  year, 
drees  Box  a6,  Catasaoqua,  Fa. 

KINDERGARTNER  fortheBlfaidBabite' 


for  girl 
■.  Ad- 


New 
room 
Mrs.. 

City. 


Borne,  Summit,  New  Jersey,   Just  oi^tside 

w  York  City.  $25  monttily.  Good  home, 

a  alone,  four  assistants.  Apply  or  write 

.  Jo^TAklen.  2  West  IMhjL  Nei^ Jork 

.  R6dm  sr  Telephone  Isfs^dbeaT^ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Two  maternity  graduatea  (with 
general  training)  poaition  In  inititution. 
7438,  Outtook. 

Business  Situations 

SECRETARYSHIP  hi  boys'  school  wanted 
by  widow  with  boy  of  seven  where  chiki  will 


have  privilege  of  education  as  «ut  of  com- 
pensation. Ten  yean',  secretarial  experiMinA 
and  highest  references.  7,100,  O^Jook. 


P  YOuNO  woman,  summering  on  North  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  would  like  i»sition  aa  social 
secretary  or  chaperon  by  day  or  week.  High- 
est class  references  exchanged.  7437,  Outlook. 

Companions  aad  Domestic  Hsipers 

MISS  CLARKE,retumed  from  France,  will 


or  companion  in  good 
ty.  Experienced  traveler.   French,  Oer- 

,  knowledge  of  Italian.  Registered  nurse. 

Excellent  references.  Care  Rev.  Jas.  G.  K. 
McClure,  Jr.,  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 

GENTLEMAN  of  education,  tetely  die- 
charged  from  Army,  wishes  poaition  with 
gentleman  as  oomnanion.  Would  travel.  Best 
references.  Box  SttTwrniamsburg,  Va. 


SITUATION  S  WANTED 


Companions  aal  Domsstic  Helpers 

TRAINED  dietitian  with  experience  would 
like  position  hi  private  school.  7422,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Supervising  home  elderly  gen- 
tleman. South  winters.  References.  7403, 
Outk)ok. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  with  four  years'  expe- 
rience, desires  care  of  young  diiUren.  7435, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covcmeeses 

WANTED.— Young,  experlenoed  teacher, 
desiring  to  spend  winter  in  ideal  cUmate.  will 
teach  primary  nades  in  small  public  school, 
tourist  town,  for  moderate  salary.  Address 
Mn.  DavM  Packard.  Phiebhiff,  N.  0. 


EngliL. 

Dabney,  Univeiiiity,  VirgLohL 

YOUNG  man,  college  s^dent,'  experienced 
tutor,  and  athletically  inclined,  desires  posi- 
tion for  summer  as  tutor  or  companion. 
Would  travel.  7,132,  Uutk)ok. 

GOVERNESS  OR  NURSERY  GOVERN- 
ESS. Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis  fvecommeuds 
most  highly  an  English  governess  who  has 
been  with  her  for  three  years  and  Is  leaving 
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Tours  and  Travel 


JAPAN 
CHINA 

I«lmlted  Party  Sailing 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1919 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Spring  and  Summer  1920 

The  Battlefields  of  France 

in  the  Summer  ol  1920 
H.  W.  DUNNING   &  CO. 

6    Beaoon    St.,    Boston,    Mami. 


Hudson  River 
hyD^ight 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  York  and 
Albany 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills,  Derkshites, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

POUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 
Service  Daily,  inoludini  Sunday 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

Desbrossea  Street  Pier,  N.  T> 


*Take  a  Planned  Vacation' 


pOf7¥7    Send  or  call  at  any  of 


'*  Nine  Ideal  Vacations." 


I  where  to  eo  toFiah,Camp,Runt,TraYel, 
^  apeiid  a  few  days  away  from  home,  see 
orical  Pohits,  combine  Buslneaa  with 


Tells  where  t 

Rest,  spend  a 

Historical  Pohits,  _ 

Pleasure  or  keep  withhi  a  fixed  expense. 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 


BoetOB,  Mass. 
Chicatfo,  III. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dulutli,  Mhin. 
Minneapolis 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


294  Washington  Street 
64  W.  Adams  Street 
527  Majestic  Buikling 
424  W.  Superior  Street 
311  Nicollet  Avenue 
510  Woolwortli  Bids. 
214  Park  Building 
311  Pierce  BuUdhiff 
Cor .4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 


Summer  in  the  National  Parks, 
Calif  orniay  Canadian  Rockies 


Health  Resorts 


ALDERBROOK  ^  «£?%^' 

Adulta— Physical  culture.  Physiciairscare. 
Lea^et  on  request.  Alderbrook,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


LINDEN  I  "^  Maa>  'iMe  ier  Sick 
veyisstewi,  ra.  lAn  instltutkm  devotad  to 


the  personal  study  aad  specialiaed  treat- 

-    -   -'"    '      -Id.  Massage, Electricity. 

Apply  for  olrqalMr  to 


c  of  tha  invalid 


Hydrotherapy. 

RonsT  LnrmcoTT  Waltsb, 

(lace  of  The  Walter  Sanitannm) 


M.D. 


^ 


CREST   VIEW 


For  nenroua  and  coDraleaoent  patkints. 
R.  H.  GHA8B.  MJ).,  uid  K.  0.  McDAKISL. 
Booklet.  Wynoota,  Pa. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarinm 

A  Private  Home  for  oluroate,  ntrvoua.  and 
■mdM  pattaoti.  AlMvldariypMolarequiritiff 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


a 


9f 


Highlands  of  Ontario 
Canada 

Millions  of  acrea  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thqu- 
sands  of  lakes  and  streama.  Tlie  mecoa  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  "  AlRonquin  Park  '*— 
"  Muskoka  Lakea  "-'■  3O,0iH)  Islands  of  Oeor. 
gian  Bay"— "Timanmi"— "Kawartha  LiUces** 
— '*Lake  of  Bavs."  Modem  hotels.  Oood  fishing 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude  1,«I0  to  2,01)0 
feet  above  the  sea.  Write  for  illus.  literature : 
CG.0rtt»bintf.9«7HcrchultLsn  aTreHBdi.. 

(loafs.  n. 
W.  R.  EajhaiB.  Rsoa  510. 294  WuUMm.  St.  BsHsn. 


H.  N. 


Mergu, 
b.O. 


1019 


J.  H.  Bonis.  819  Dine  Basil  BUf.,  Dcfroit  Hkt 
A  EL  CWwB.  1270  BnUwm,  Mew  YsiiQiy.  N.  Y. 
Per  sdalts\  boyt'  or  rirls'  csajp  sitss  sppK  to  H. 
R.  Ckarltoa.  Gcaeral  Fkueiger  Departacol,  Hoilral 


M 


YRTLE    HOUSE 

Dlfffby,  Xova  Scotia 

Queen  of  Canadian  Resorts 

Ideal  CUmate 

Oolf.  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 

Cuisine  the  best.         Booklet. 

HERRICK  &  SELLMAN 


OON  NEOTIOUT 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Mllf ord.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 

year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's  rest. 

2  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Castle.  Proprietor. 


MAINE 


YORK  CAMPS  ^«SIf/#^' 

In  famous  Rangeley  region  in  heart  of 
motmtains  facmg  lake.  Private  log  cabins 
with  open  fires  and  baths.  Central  dining- 
room.  Oolf  withhi  easy  reach ;  garage.  Boat- 
ing, bathing,  fisliing,  mountam  climbbig. 
Farm  one  mile  from  camp  furnishes  fresh 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry.  Certified  milk. 
Booklet.     J.XE\VI.S  YORK,  Prop. 


The 

Grindstone  Inn 

BRISTOW  TYLER,  Manager 

Winter  Harbor 

MAINE 

Coolest  Smnxner  Resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Average  Maximura  Temperatnre  Dnr- 
ing  Sunmier  72°. 

Contains  125  Rooms  En  auila 
aad  Singly  with  Baths 

A   NINE-HOLE   GOLF   COURSE. 

FIVE  TENNIS  COURTS. 

MOTOR  BOATS,  SAILBOATS, 

CANOES. 

BOWUNG  ALLEYS,  B1LLLARD8, 
SHUFFLEBOARD. 

LARGE  SWIMMING  POOL  OF 
SALT  WATER. 

AMERICAN  PLAN-$40  per  week  np 

For  reaervations  or  iiif  ormatlon  wire  or  write. 
Send /or  bookiet. 

A  few  dMirmble  cottages  fotr  rent 

Cottage  residents  may  get  their  meals  at 

Pemaaent  AJdreae. 
001  Motrfa  Bvildlns.  PkOadeMia.  Pa. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


THE     HOMESTEAD 

Bailer  lalandt  Maine 

Open  June  15  to  Oct.  1.  Air,  scene  and 
tableBll  of  the  best.  Illustrated  booklet  on 
appUoatkm.  THOMAS  B.  UAZELL. 


MASS  A  O  H  USETT8 


THE 


CHARLESGATE 

HOTEL 

BOSTON,  MASS, 

jiwt  oiitjrdi^  the  Uintta  <>f  the  hot  city 
and  yflt  (K>)y  ft  fH^v  inllttjtvn  Uf  tJl*  *l"ip 
phifc  distrit:t>  l)»«it*nfij  c^ti?  .,  hy  tlip  aiiTi- 
wiiy  trains,  l^ocuteil  in  tini  nMiieiitiAl 
K*e:ti(m  a^  the  l*pa.iiEifiiii  BmM  Bay,  uvtir- 
iw^k iiitf  Use  Tirk  ntnl  Ciiarln*  Kivisr* 
(.'4j4>]  msU  t'otiifoi'tahlv  aJL-t^'uiiiuiDdAEioiiui 
liy  li.ty  or  wtek  at  jiTtrarCtii.'i:j  rat^Ji. 
HERBERT  a    SUMMERS,  Mffr. 

►  Abo  (>]H!rii,thi|^  tlie  j 

Cliff  Hotel  4 
mill  r«fTTAGKS  ^ 

North  Sckuats  fieacb,  Majt*« 
2^  Nilii  him  Ba^at  "  €ri  ihe  Occin  hmC' 


If  Yok  Art  Tired  or  Net  Feetiog  WtO 

you  cannot  flud  a  luore  comfortable  plaoe  in 
New  Kuglaud  tlian 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

ORKENFI£LD,  MASS. 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 

extravagance. 


]II  ARBLrBHB  AD,  M  ASS. 

THE  LESLIE 

A  qqiet,  cony  little  houae  by  the  aea 

PRIVATE  DATH8.  Descriptive  booklet. 


H  EW    HAMPSHIRE 


Dexter  Richards 
HaU 

A  oomfoztable  Inn  on  a  hiUt4^.  1,000  feet 
elevation.  July  and  August,  weekly  rates 
$14  to  $21.   Booklet. 

MERIDEN,  N.  R 

'*The  Bird  VUlaie" 


N  EW    Y  O  RK    O  I  TY 


HOTEL  JUDSON  'g.J^*''*'"'^ 


adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Ghuroh.  liooms 
with  and  witlioiit  bath.  Rates  t*i.5u  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 


or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  acreet  car  lines. 


Vacation  Headquarters,  35  W.  SSth  SL 

Rooms  for   womeiL     References    required. 
Weekly  »8  to  18.30.  Transients  $1.50  per  day. 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP^LINGERLONG 

On  Pitu' l^jiU^i-.  tii.iuilt'-^M'iHi.'i-^-a  .4  «ild- 
e»T  A.i.rt.riiiijn.^li  i\;uuiitAiiL4-    Hunt  tup,  iiritiiiig, 

T)  Luiiilt  Uj>  vitmiiitUntK  luamiEaiu  |Hwi|tii,  L^nke 
6t-.ij'^c  ajid  Laku  C I  tarn  plain,  DiLiiriit!^.  Jrlx- 
cehcLil  Lueak,  bpiiTiK  maut.  Otibiaiii  i.Dd 
teuu  S 1  *i  $1*^  J" "i  mt *■  r ri vate  |.iartit^  v} i ti  rpily 
is«>Jftli.nJ.  Kt'itf'rt'iiciAfl  n^rjiiireil-  MaiLiiri^er, 
RuVUKM  iJAtlBKR,  CkMmin*,  N,  F. 


TWIUGHT 


INN 


2*^^^ 


TwIllKht  Park,  Haines  Falls.  N.  Y. 
An  ezclitsive  resort  for  tiiose  whodi»> 
criminate.  Rates  $5.(10  per  day  and  upwards. 
Several  wsM  sf^irasd  cettsffss  b  Twiliglit  Park 
fsrrairtaL  Write  for       '    * 


MEREDITH    INN 

IN  THE  C;\TSKtLt1S 

MEREDtTH.  Delaware  C^:»N.  V. 

tu  y\Mt  Merclith  Ino  is  a  rcVtlitton 
lEi  njmmfr  \ie.iHo3i.  cinikfort.  M  oirnf  1  i k  e 
(n    lE>  Noii}lLallTv,   FTiifKicm    ia    a^'P^^^i'^- 

[tut  \h  &LIICIII1  (*je  ihe  iHiFltv  d  [ti  fuu>^]s. 
I'tF^ale  iuhe*.  s3iOnct-1:isi:1ii,  eie<  lHc 
lijftHS.  M"t(w  TUttJ-  iMiUUuiw  iMnrt* 
I  tin    Garfen.    R«»tcf    tnodefikU.     Wrmc 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


Hotef  ^hamfjfain 

'"'  ^Ibinf.on-/g»«  ehampimnJClC 


UIGHESTpoiDK 

eveiy  room  a  float  looss— 800 
sues  lennit— 16-bole  foil  -sooise— 
eeeaele  gaiate— boatiat.  balfaiaa.  Mi- 
ine.  nolor  highways  in  all  diteotiaes. 
Exee&enI  cuMne,  Ameocan  plaa. 
Management  Mr.  J.  P.  Gicavcs,  of 
Florida  Esit  Coast  Hotali.    Booklet 


Open  Jam  25tb 

Nno  Yvrk  BmUmg  Q0tt, 
943  fifth  Avtwm* 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  .«>ARTMENTS 


mLrunuHlifHl.  in  it&mt'  biiikling^  in  Kew  Tfwls 


CJ 1  y .  Sa/i.  C I  'titAJiiIni^  livinE-rootti  or stndk!, 
diuiisj^'ntuiij,  kjtch^ii^  two  nedroi  '" 


iMid   iiiJiM-8   rucjTD.     So.  IL  Qo 
livuii^  ro'.^KJ  m  fttiidio.  bwlncwm  and  b. 
3.  C*HitJi(iii]ii;  i[\itiii-Wi*»i  or  stvidk3^1___,^ 
arnl    tjdtli.    Lof^tioii    prrfersbly  otil  of  ^ 


reiii;?^<J  If  poHfbUih^  Ami  vj.ref»tiib?y  I 


w  I J  III  beaten  _pathj|.  ^innethiiifr  not  u 
-   iSJlybi*} 

».      Si' 
tortb 

...    _.  .-r'wnfy  LVii. 

A^lrtrPMCHAnLEJ^  R  DAVH, 


,  ._     .     STottitai 
acnrii  riF  (Ifwumicli  Vlikge  nor  north  vT  T.M 

Ur  I.  1^*13.  -  -  --- -^- 


h<<iiF<H    itltpred    for   »uth    pttrpuc^. 

iF  (IriMiimicU  Vlikge  nor  nc__. 
8lrri-t  v,\\i  1.W  ctjinslderHl_Ck<'U|.ipnc 


Real  Estate 


LOUISIANA 


School  for  Sale  5shMl%&ltr£ 

8outh.  Personal  reasons  for  owners  retire, 
ment.  Address  tlie  Interstate  Teacher^' 
Agency,  Macheca  Building,  New  Ortoana,  La. 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE  «^bS^!^^a25^« 

Attraotive  six-room  cottace,  ooo- 
pletely  furnished.  Porches,  firepSce,  tele- 
nhone,  boat,  water,  and  monntain  vlewa.  Qas- 
nalf  acre  of  kuid.  N»ar  Ellsworth  and  Bar 
Harbor.  DeM?htfnl  summer  rolonr.  Prxe 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  753,  Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fonu$hedCottageSlU.^^i 

open  fireplace.    Ocean  front.    ^~^ 
lOTNorth  Van  Dien  Ave.,  Ridg 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRAQIVE  STUCCO 

TWO,  FAMUI-Y,  Fourteen    Room 

I>wellinK.  Nice  reaidential  secticvi*  snb- 
urbs  of  Mew  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water hsat, 
ns,  etc.  Plot  50x100.  Oarages.  Price  fli,5Ce. 
FuH  particuktfs  from  owner,  !»,815,  Outlook. 


NEW    YORK 


For  Sal^  Firwhed  ^fSSSSfS&f. 

mUesfrom  Blisabethtown,  2H  acres  of  Isn^ ; 
unexcelled  views ;  h vfaiff  room  5txa»  feet  with 
large  stone  flrepkkoe,  five  bedrooraa,  bath, 
open  plumbing.  Icehouse.Never  fafliog  enppty 
of  pure  water.  No  mosquitoea.  Ulse  R,  M. 
~  ~        Aabomdale.  Mass. 


jf  pure  water.  No 
White,  132  Islingtoo 


FOR  SALE  Pleasot  SdMu  Bmt 

Overlpoklag  Hndaon  River;  iMlfboar  frota 
OnmdCen&al  Station;  live  bedrooeaa  — ' 
EO.rBY 


oonvenienoea.  AddMai  QJ^^aTBYRNE. 
ChurchStreeC,  New  Totk  City. 


oite  Un,  60  ( 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTKD— Tounn  women  to  take   nine 
montha'  ooursa  in  unraing.  Fraucss  Pi   ^ 
Memorial  Home,  New  Bnmawick,  K.  J. 

MISS  Outhman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  auytliing  on  approval;  asrvioee  tnm. 
R^eraucea.  300  W.  »tb  Street. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  S-y«sr 
of  training  &l  seneai  hospnaL    Ke> 


WOULD  cere  for  ekierty  k^y luST  ^om. 
ReteranoM  reouned.   P.  O.  BoxXTL  Iima> 

nTy. 

TEAORKR.  wOl  take  faito  h 
beokward  children.  Good  leai 
b«it  care.  7,lMi  OutlooL 


peat  care.   i,a«d^  vu^nhjk.  -  « 

WANTED-One  or  two  aMMJJr  li<Si 


"My!  How  Valspar  Varnish 
brightens  that  old  linoleum!" 


"\X^HEREVER  you  have   linoleum,  congoleum 
or  oilcloth   in    your   home,   varnish   it   with 
Valspar  after  it  has  been  on  the  floor  three  or  four 
months. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  result !  The  Val- 
spar will  not  only  brighten  it  up,  but  will  make  it 
last  a  great  deal  longer  because  it  will  take  much 
of  the  surface  wear  and  absolutely  prevent  the 
penetration  of  moisture. 

Valsparred  linoleum  can  be  washed  with  soap 
and  warm  water.  In  fact,  even  boiling  water  has 
no  effect  on  Valspar. 

Hot  grease  can  spatter  or  spill  on  Valsparred 
kitchen  linoleum  without  injuring  the  finish  or 
soaking  in. 

Spilled  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  ammonia,  and 
alcohol  will  not  harm  Valspar. 


In  halls  and  vestibules  Valspar  will  protect 
linoleum  against  scuffing  feet  and  dripping 
umbrellas. 

Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  it  dries  over  night. 

Try  it !  Give  your  linoleum  two  coats  of 
Valspar,  allowing  the  first  coat  to  harden  at  least 
a  week  before  applying  the  second. 

And  beware  of  thisT  Don't  be  led  into  using 
any  ordinary  varnish  on  linoleum.  You  must  have 
the  washable^  waterproof  vartiish  that  ivill  fwt 
turn  white — Valspar  ! 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Lnr^ett  Mauu/acturen  of  High-gmdf  Vami*he*  in  the  World 

ESTASLISHBD  1832 

NtfwTork  Chicago         \/AlfklMMLO  Tonmto  London 

Boston  YArNISHM  Amflterdun 

(TnMie  Mark) 
W.  P.  Fdlleb  &  COn  San  Frauciaco  and  Principal  Paciflc  Coast  Citiat 

Copyright  1919^  Valentine  A  Company 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  Whitft 


Special   Offer  :    Don't   be   content    merely   with    reading    about 
Valspai — Use  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a 
small  strip  of  linoleum,  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your 
dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  iSc  for  the 
sample  can. 

Your  Name 

Your  Address 

Dealer's  Name i  ^ 


REPHDUUCCO  FHOM  *  PAlNTlNS^  OWNED  BY  THE  DUtHXW^    tt  ADRiAAW  MAMTiN  de  GflDOT 
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In  the  next  issue  of  The  Outlook  there  will  appear  an  article  entitled  **  The  Hermit  of  Amerongen,"  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  "  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  Vincent  Blasco-Ibanez.  The  authorship, 
the  subject,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  all  make  this  article  peculiarly  noteworthy  and  timely.  All  who 
have  read  "  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  " — and  almost  every  one  has  read  that  remarkable  book — will 
remember  its  keen  study  of  the  German  national  character  and  Germany's  intolerable  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  article  we  have  a  scathing  analysis  of  the  guilt  and  crimes  of  the  Kaiser,  "  the  chief  offender 
of  the  war,**  as  Ibanez  calls  him.  That  the  Kaiser  should  go  unpunished  seems  incredible.  To  quote  the 
article  once  more  :  "We  who  havp  seen  his  work  close  at  hand,  the  greatest  mass  of  atrocities  since  the  rav- 
ages of  Attila,  cannot  quietly  endure  seeing  the  deviser  and  executor  of  these  crimes  live  like  a  middle-class 
gentleman  spending  his  summer  in  the  country,  suffering  no  other  punishment  than  his  own  rage  at  the  loss 
of  his  huge,  absurd  power  and  at  his  shameful  flight.''  Just  now,  wnen  the  question  of  trying  the  Kaiser  is 
pressingly  under  discussion,  the  article  will  clear  men's  minds  of  false  sympathy  and  apathy. — ^The  Editors. 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

WITH  thiB  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  departure  of 
President  Wilson  for  his  homeward  voy- 
age, happily  completed  last  week  with 
a  welcome  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New 
York  City,  the  Peace  Conference  seems  to 
have  passed  its  climax.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  Conference  remain  to  be 
solved.  On  its  hands  are  still  Austria, 
«adly  reduced  and  in  trouble  ;  Hungary, 
internally  upset  and  externally  hostile ; 
Russia,  the  key  to  future  peace ;  Turkey, 
still  a  thorn  in  Europe's  side ;  Poland,  a 
perplexing,  not  unpromising,  and  very 
essential  experiment ;  the  Balkans,  quite 
as  turbulent  as  ever  ;  and  other  problems 
which  it  would  be  tiresome  even  to  cata- 
logue. It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
twenty-three  wars  in  progress  at  present. 
That  of  itself  is  a  statement  of  the  con- 
tinued task  of  the  Peace  Conference  which 
we  think  of  as  being  ready  to  adjourn ! 

Turkey's  representatives  who  were  sent 
to  Paris  and  pleaded  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  (X)ntinuance  of  Turkey  as 
a  nominal  nation  did  not  make  any  very 
great  impression.  Their  plea  that  Tur- 
key's offenses  were  committed  by  a  gov- 
ernment rather  than  by  the  people,  and 
therefore  should  be  forgotten  or  at  least 
condoned,  received  the  answer  that  every 
such  plea  should  evoke.  There  would 
never  be  any  way  of  holding  a  nation 
responsible  for  misdeeds  if,  when  its  plans 
went  awry,  it  could  conveniently  escape 
the  consequences  by  sloughing  off  its  gov- 
ernment and  slipping  on  a  new  one. 
Nations  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
governments  they  create  or  endure. 

The  Treaty  with  Poland  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  with  it  a  letter  of  explanation 
addressed  to  Poland  by  the  Chairman 


THE  WEEK 

of  the  Peace  Conference,  M.  Clemen- 
oeau.  This  Treaty  requires  of  Poland 
certain  acknowledgments  concerning  her 
responsibility,  not  only  for  matters  lying 
outside  of  her  domain,  but  for  her 
course  in  affairs  which  most  nations 
regard  as  purely  domestic.  For  example, 
she  is  required  to  make  promises  con- 
cerning her  treatment  of  peoples  not  Po- 
lish in  origin  or  language,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Jews.  In  M.  Clemenceau's 
letter  it  is  explained  that  this  is  not  an 
unprecedented  requirement  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  nation.  Poland  must  not 
think  that  these  stipulations  are  put  into 
the  Treaty  through  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  her  intentions.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  these  in  because  the  Powers  that 
have  created  Poland  and  have  imder- 
taken  to  preserve  her  integrity  so  long  as 
she  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Treaty  have  assumed  a  trusteeship 
for  the  peoples  they  have  assigned  to  the 
Government  of  Poland,  and  therefore 
must  have  assurances  in  writing. 

Italy  is  going  through  an  experience  of 
disturbance  which  is  capable  of  conse- 
quences serious  to  other  nations  besides 
herself.  It  is 'not  altogether  due  to  the 
economic  privations  brought  on  by  the 
war ;  but  is  partly  due  to  the  effect  of  un- 
fortimate  circumstances,  for  which  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England  are 
not  wholly  without  responsibility,  tending 
to  make  Italy  feel  her  isolation  from  her 
allies.  There  is  no  immediate  danger 
that  Italy  will  be  thrown  into  Germany's 
arms ;  but  what  has  happened  has  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Italians  to  escape 
from  the  renewal  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  of  Germany  from  which 
they  so  largely  freed  themselves  when 
they  entered  the  war. 

The  most  sensational  news  from  the 


Peace  Conference  last  week  came,  para- 
doxically, not  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
but  from  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  the  announcement  made  by  Premier 
Lloyd  George  that  the  Kaiser  was  going  to 
be  put  on  trial  in  London.  This  announce- 
ment has  elicited  anew  the  objection, 
expressed  in  various  forms,  that  trying 
the  Kaiser  would  make  a  martyr  of  him. 
Of  course  this  objection  holds  true  of  the 
trying  of  any  gangster.  No  police  or 
court  can  prevent  a  gang  and  all  who 
sympathize  with  the  gang  from  making 
a  martyr  of  its  captured  and  convicted 
leader.  Of  course  the  evil  in  this  is  not 
prevented  by  letting  the  leader  go  scot 
free.  It  is  only  prevented  by  changing 
the  character  of  the  gang,  or  at  least  by 
making  the  sympathizers  with  the  gang 
ashamed  of  themselves.  The  first  step  to 
that  end  is  the  infliction  of  the  justly 
deserved  penalty. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  R^ 

The  troubling  condition?  of  clouds, 
thunder-storms,  and  perplexing  air  cur- 
rents which  delayed  the  R-34  in  her 
memorable  voyage  of  3,130  sea  miles 
from  Scotland  to  Long  Island  were  hap- 
pily offset  at  the  end  by  a  favorable  wind 
wliich  wafted  her  quietly  to  her  prepared 
landing-place  just  when  it  seemed  that 
outside  assistaQce  was  necessary.  Most 
people  read  with  surprise  that  the  dirigi- 
ble's fuel  was  all  but  spent,  and  that  she 
had  left  for  her  five,  engines  only  gaso- 
line enough  for  a  few  hours'  additional 
run,  if  it  had  been  needed.  But  whpn 
we  learn  that  the  full  weight  of  the  diri- 
gible and  its  load  is  112,720  pounds,  and 
realize  how  continuously  the  engine  had 
to  fight  against  adverse  conditions,  we 
b^in  to  understand  how  it  was  that  even 
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Um  tiaumt  6,000  gtUom  of  gutXioe  out- 
tied  weratiaedML 

The  idvene  oonditioiis  toeoanttred 
and  ranqoiibed  added  to  tberAlneof  the 
ftooompUihiiieiity  the  fint  tnwMitlaiiUc 
Tojrage  of  an  airship  lighta*  than  air, 
for  die  navigatore  had  ttnexampled  op- 
portonitjr  fcv  etodying  the  dtfftffnltiee 
of  over-ooean  aailing;  and  already  iUii* 
minattng  diictiMioii  hae  followed  the 
aooouot  of  the  obeerrataons  made  on 
thif  remarkable  rojrage.  Oeneral  Mait- 
land,  who  tailed  on  the  B-84  ae  an  official 
obierver  for  the  Britiih  Air  Ministry,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  believes  that  in 
a  fow  years  we  shall  see  regular  oommer- 
cial  senrioe  between  England  and  the 
United  States  by  dirigibles,  and  that  the 
future  may  develop  an  airship  five  times 
as  big  as  the  R*84,  capable  of  making 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  two  hundred  tons. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  such  a  future 
monster  of  the  air.  The  R-84  is  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  Singer  Building 
and  her  measurements  are  those  of  a  big 
ocean  steamship.  Imaginine  an  airship 
five  times  as  large.  It  would  be  truly 
stupendous. 

The  summer  of  1919  will  assuredly  go 
down  in  history  as  a  marvelous  period  in 
aeronautical  accomplishment,  for  the 
Atlantic  has  three  times  been  crossed  by 
aircraft,  and  three  widely  different  types 
have  shared  the  victorious  record^the 
airplane,  the  seaplane,  and  now  the  gigan- 
tic dirigible. 


THE  MONSTER  DIRIGIBLE 

The  R-84  is  the  largest  aircraft  in 
the  world.  Not  long  ago  it  was  on  the 
point  of  beginning  a  transatlantic  flight 
when  orders  suddenly  sent  it  eastward  to 
the  Baltic.  That  voyage  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Allies*  readiness  to  ad- 
vance into  Germany  if  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  not  signed  by  delegates  of  the 
German  Government 

It  is  known  that  this  airship  and  at 
least  one  other  of  the  same  type  had  long 
been  under  construction  by  the  British 
Government  as  an  answer  to  the  Zeppe- 
lin. It  was  to  have  carried  eight  guns 
and  to  have  been  capable  of  dropping 
bombs  weighing  five  thousand-  pounds. 
A  formidable  military  weapon,  indeed ! 

The  R-34  is  almost  650  feet  in  length 
and  a  little  over  78  feet  in  diameter,  has 
five  cars  oouneotcHl  by  a  deck,  is  propelled 
by  five  engines  of  250  horse-power  each, 
with  a  total  horse-power  of  1,550  (less 
than  that  of  the  NC-4),  and  has  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
She  holds  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  hydro- 
gen  gas.  Preparations  on  a  large  scale 
hail  been  iua<le  to  reiH>ive  her  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island.  The  total  time  consumetl 
was  108  hours.  Her  course  was  from  East 


Fortoae,  Seotlatid,  to  Newfomidlaiid, 
tlieooe  over  Nova  Seotia,  and  tfacDee  to 
Long  Island*  Her  oommaiider  is  Major 
O.  H.  Soott.  She  carried  thirty  officen, 
crew  and  passengers,  one  stowsway,  and 
a  cat.  On  another  page  will  be  foond  a 
group  of  pictores  rdating  to  the  B^84. 

ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW 

Of  few  leaders  in  the  stmgg^  for 
woman  suffrage  can  it  be  said,  as  it  may 
of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  died  on 
July  2,  that  she  had  been  an  active  par* 
ticipant  in  that  struggle  from  pioneer 
days  until  its  victory  in  a  large  nnmber 
of  States  and,  in  the  belief  of  its  advo- 
cates, the  near  approach  of  National 
triumph.  When  Dr.  Shawns  friend  Susan 
B.  Anthony  became  the  head  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
the  women  she  led  were  widely  regarded 
as  a  little  band  of  theorists,  fanatics,  or 
plain  cranks ;  when  Dr.  Shaw  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  in  1906  (Miss  Anthony 
died  in  1904  and  Mrs.  Catt  held  the  office 
for  two  years),  the  movement  had  assumed 
importance  and  had  scored  many  suc- 
cesses ;  under  her  own  leadership  twelve 
new  States  were  added  to  the  suffrage 
map,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Amend- 
ment, framed  originally  by  Miss  Anthony ' 
and  this  year  approved  by  Congress,  was 
under  way.  Dr.  Shaw's  speeches,  her 
writings,  and  her  personal  influence  had 
much  weight  in  Uiis  change  of  public 
opinion. 

And  it  was  not  only  what  Dr.  Shaw 
was,  but  what  she  was  not,  that  availed. 
She  avoided  rant  and  sensationalism,  she 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  violence  and 
illegal  demonstrations,  she  was  a  patriotic 
American,  a  lover  of  peace  but  an  enemy 
to  German  insolence  and  lawlessness. 
As  a  speaker  she  was  persuasive  rather 
than  objurgatory,  with  a  keen  but  quiet 
humor  which  gained  attention  and  appre- 
ciation even  from  hostile  audiences.  Some 
one  has  classified  woman  suffragists  as 
those  who  wanted  to  get  the  vote  because 
men  said  they  shouldn't  have  it,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  use  the  vote  for  the 
TOod  of  humanity.  Dr.  Shaw  emphatically 
belonged  to  the  second  class# 

Apart  from  the  suffrage  question  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  had  a  life  history  unusual 
even  among  the  careers  of  ambitious, 
independent,  and  energetic  American 
women.  She  grew  old  graciously,  with  a 
hopeful,  friendly  spirit.  But  the  calm  and 
serene  woman  of  over  seventy  in  her 
youth  fought  physical  and  social  obstacles 
with  tremendous  determination.  A  school- 
teacher at  fifteen  at  four  dollars  a  week, 
a  college  student  beginning  with  a  capital 
of  fifteen  dollars,  a  sharer  in  the  priva> 
tions  of  Western  pioneer  life  in  Michigan, 
a  breadwinner  for  her  &mily  when  its 
men  were  fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  she 


cwMiged  utm  her  i 

her  only  dreans  of 

And  a  preacher  she 

the  Methodist  ChnrehaaaJ 

gradnated  regnlariy  frooi 

sity's  Theokigkaa  School,  i 

little  C^pe  Cod  dmiA. 

tar  tempeiance  under  Fe 

goidance,  then  for  suffiage,  1 

into  friendship  with  Misa  Aatliooy,  **tlie 

torch  tfiat  illnmined  my  fife." 

The  advocate  of  woman  aaffmge  fived 
to  have  the  right  to  vote  in  New  Yofk 
State,  but  illness,  we  believe,  prevented 
the  actual  exercise  of  die  ri^xL  Ha  life 
was  spent  in  trying  to  make  woaien  finer, 
broader-minded,  and  stronger  citiaens — 
and  not  by  any  means  mer^  lluroogh 
suffrage  alone. 


A  NEW  CHARTER  FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  is  tohave  a  new  Charter, 
the  conspicuous  features  of  which  are  a 
single^hambered  Council  of  twenty-one 
members  and  a  provision  that  the  dtj 
shall  do  its  own  street  paving  and  repur> 
ing  and  its  own  garbage  and  waste  re- 
movaL 

The  first  of  these  means  that  the  voters 
of  the  city  will  have  a  large  say  in  the 
selection  of  their  representatives,  for  the 
system  tmder  which  the  city  has  been 
run  since  1864  (the  year  of  oonsolidatim)) 
was  clumsy  and  out  of  date,  consisting  d 
two  chambers — one  the  upper  body,  mod- 
eled on  the  United  States  Senate  and 
consisting  of  forty-eight  members,  and  the 
lower  (consisting  of  ninety-six)  modeled 
on  the  National  House  of  RepresentSr 
tives.  In  other  words,  the  city  possessed 
the  ^^  Federal  system  '*  with  a  vengeance, 
and  of  course  a  political  machine  was  an 
absolute  essential.  The  public  works  pro- 
vision is  aimed  at  the  contract  rule,  which 
has  so  long  discredited  the  city  and  mag- 
nified the  power  of  the  famous,  or  shall 
we  say,  the  notorious,  ^*  Philadelphia  o^ 
ganization." 

If  the  Charter  contained  no  other  pro- 
vision, it  would  still  be  an  impcurtent 
piece  of  legislation,  but  it  contains  many 
other  features  which  make  it  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  important  contributions 
to  charter  revision.  Among  other  things 
it  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  police 
and  firemen  from  pcditics,  punishing  such 
activity  by  loss  of  o£Bce  and  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  ballot  is  shortened 
by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the 
city  Solicitor  by  the  Mayor,  heretofore 
the  city's  law  officer  having  been  elective. 

Other  important  sectioDS  provide  for 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Mi^yor  on  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  Comptroller  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  accumulation  of 
floating  indebtedness,  the  Charter  reqni^ 
ing  o%)|^14f^^''^^  ^^^  **  hoBi  the  receipts 
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of  thd  city  from  taxation  and  fk>aroe8 
other  than  loan  fonds  the  Council  shall 
appropriate  before  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  a  sufficient  amount  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  floating  indebted- 
ness (other  than  that  aooming  within  one 
year  from  condemnation  of  real  property) 
which  the  city  Comptroller  may  estimate 
to  be  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  January 
following;  and  for  the  payment  of  all 
lawful  obligations  due  by  the  city  during 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  January  1 ; 
and  for  such  expenditures  to  be  made 
from  such  receipts  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  CounciL"  The  Comptroller  is  for- 
bidden  to  countersign  any  warrant  per- 
taining to  any  of  the  appropriations  until 
the  Council  shall  have  first  passed  all 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  expenses 
for  the  current  year,  in  itself  a  reform  of 
no  mean  proportion.  The  improvement 
of  the  civil  service  section  makes  it  one 
of  the  best  and  most  modem  in  any 
American  charter.  A  provision  for  the 
revision  of  the  assessor's  lists  of  voters, 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  councilmanic 
representation,  constitutes  another  most 
important  reform  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  official  re- 
vision of  these  lists  and  it  has  been  po»- 
rible  for  designing  politicians  to  increase 
their  ward  representation  practically 
without  let  or  hmdrance. 

The  Council  of  twenty-one  is  elected 
every  four  years  in  the  various  State 
Senatorial  districts,  of  which  there  are 
eight  There  is  to  be  one  Councilman  from 
each  district  aad  one  additional  Coanoil- 
man  for  each  unit  of  20,000  assessed  vot> 
era.  The  Charter  contains  an  interesting 
provision  that  ^^  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
the  women  of  the  Conunon  wealth  shall  be 
given  the  right  to  vote,  the  unit  of  repre> 
sentation  shall  be  40,000  assessed  voters 
instead  of  20,000,  so  that  the  Council 
shall  continue  to  be  composed  of  twenty- 
one  members.*' 


HOW  PHILADELPHIA 
GOT  ITS  NEW  CHARTER* 

This  modem  Charter,  which  is  a 
model  of  draftsmanship,  was  drafted  by  a 
representative  committee  of  citizens  and 
backed  up  by  Senator  Boies  Penrose  and 
his  State  organization  and  by  Governor 
Spronl,  who,  combined,  outgeneraled  and 
outmarshaled  the  Philadelphia  machine, 
which  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
contractor  bosses,  the  Vare  Brothers,  one 
of  whom  is  a  State  Senator  and  the  other 
a  Cong^ressman. 

The  same  allies — ^the  Independents,  the 
Town  Meeting  Party,  and  Senator  Pen- 
rose—succeeded  in  putting  through  a 
series  of  electoral  reform  measures,  re- 
storing personal  registration  to  its  former 
strength  and  usefulness  and  curtailing  the 
(langerous  inroads  which  the  Vare  organ!* 
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zation  has  made  on  the  electoral  machin- 
ery of  the  State.  Other  laws  designed  to 
prevent  tampering  with  places  of  election 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  voters'  intention 
were  passed.  Heretofore  where  a  voter 
marked  a  straight  party  ticket  and  a  can- 
didate in  anodher  colunm  partisan  eleo- 
tion  boards  r^^arded  such  ballot  as  void 
so  &r  as  that  ofiKce  was  concerned.  Under 
the  new  law,  the  vote  will  be  counted  for 
the  candidate  whom  the  voter  specifically 
marked,  which  is  in  line  with  the  practice 
elsewhere. 

John  C.  Winston,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Charter  Committee,  says:  ^'I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  is  primarily  due  to  organized 
public  sentiment.  The  assistance  of  the 
administration,  including  the  support  of 
Senator  Penrose  and  Governor  Sproul 
(without  whose  aid  all  our  effort  would 
have  been  in  vain),  was  a  commendable 
recognition  of  this  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  to  which  the  public 
press  gave  expression.  If  this  same  pub- 
lic sentiment  can  now  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  Councilmen  who 
are  free  from  allegiance  to  contractors 
and  who  will  serve  the  public  interest, 
then  we  shall  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
new  Charter. 

**  It  must  not  be  overloc^ed  that  we 
have  not  only  secured  a  small  single- 
chamber  Council,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generation  this  Council  is  to  be 
elected  on  a  representative  basis,  the 
number  of  Councilmen  from  each  district 
being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
votes. 

^  The  people  can  how  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  choose  to  vote  for,  which 
before  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the 
grossly  unequal  ward  representation  in 
councils." 


CANADA»S  FINANCES 

Canada's  financial  statement  was 
presented  the  other  day  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  an- 
nual budget  speech.  In  the  years  pre- 
vious to  the  war  a  national  debt  of  but 
little  more  than  three  hundred  millions 
was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  alarm 
by  many  Canadians,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  was  under  eight  mill- 
ions. When  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  demobilization  are  paid,  Canada's 
national  debt  will  be  almost  two  billions. 
The  annual  interest  charges  were  less 
than  thirteen  millions  in  1914,  but  they 
have  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions. 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  heavy  annual 
charge  on  a  country  with  a  small  popu- 
lation. It  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
as  the  total  of  Canada's  annual  ex- 
penditures in  pre-war  years.  Canadians 
are  congratulating  themselves,  however. 
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on  the  pleasing  circumstance  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  securities  representing 
the  national  debt  are  held  by  Canadians. 
The  balance  is  owing  to  British  and 
American  investors.  Interest  payments 
sent  out  of  the  country  will  not  be  much 
greater  than  in  1914.  Before  the  war 
practically  all  Canadian  public  loans 
were  placed  in  Great  Britain,  domestic 
borrowing  being  considered  impossible. 
Thrown  upon  her  own  resources  during 
the  war,  and  with  the  tmusual  experience 
of  a  balance  of  trade  heavily  in  her  favor, 
Canada  discovered  that  she  could  do  her 
own  financing.  Her  Victory  Loan  in 
1918  of  eight  hundred  millions  was  a 
greater  accomplishment,  in  proportion  to 
population,  than  any  of  the  Liberty 
Loans  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
surprlslag,  therefore,  that  Canadians  are 
calmly  confident  to-day  that  the  new  and 
heavy  financial  burdens  can  be  carried 
without  impoverishing  the  country.  The 
financial  impossibilities  of  1914  are  the 
commonplaces  of  1919. 

Nevertheless  the  burden  is  heavy.  For 
the  current  financial  year  ending  March 
31  the  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
$620,000,000.  More  than  half  of  this  siun 
represents  demobilization  expenses  and 
war  gratuities.  As  the  estimated  revenue 
is  only  $280,000,000,  a  loan  for  the  bal- 
ance will  have  to  be  floated  in  the 
autumn. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  nevertheless  made 
some  substantial  concessions  to  the  free- 
trade  Sttitiment  of  the  western  provinces, 
compennating  itself  for  the  resulting  loss 
of  revenue  by  increases  in  the  income  tax 
and  excess  profits  taxes  on  corporations. 
There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the 
organized  farmers  of  the  Canadian  west 
in  favor  of  sweeping  reductions  in  the 
tariff ;  and,  although  substantial  conces- 
sions have  been  made  to  this  sentiment, 
they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  western  demands.  Twelve  western 
supporters  of  tbe  Union  Government 
voted  against  it  on  this  issue,  led  by  the 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  who  resigned  his  port- 
folio as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  pro- 
test Mr.  Crerar  is  head  of  a  farmers' 
co-operative  company  which  is  probably 
the  biggest  grain-buying  organization  in 
Canada,  and  he  is  generally  considered 
the  leader  of  the  western  farmers. 

There  are  indications  of  an  early  return 
to  party  government  in  Canada,  but  prob- 
ably the  alignment  will  be  different  as  a 
result  of  the  political  upheaval  of  1917. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the 
American  Legion  which  have  appeared 
in  our  columns  we  give  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  requirements 
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for  eligibility  and  other  facts  conoeming 
application  for  membership,  etc. 

The  American  Legion  originated  in 
two  meetings  of  soldier,  sailor,  and  ma- 
rine delegates  at  Paris  and  St.  Louis  on 
March  15  and  May  8,  9,  and  10,  respec- 
tively. The  Executive  Committees  ap- 
pointed at  these  meetings  have  combined 
to  form  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Legion,  with  tem- 
porary headquarters  at  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Its 
immediate  programme  includes  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government  and  other  ex- 
isting agencies  to  find  employment  for 
ex-service  men,  and  to  assist  ex-service 
men  in  matters  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
Liberty  Bonds,  allowances,  compensation, 
and  service  pay.  In  order  to  extend  its 
scope,  it  also  plans  the  immediate  organi- 
zation of  State  branches  and  local  posts. 
These  posts  must  have  a  mininmm  mem- 
bership of  fifteen,  and  application  for  a 
charter  must  be  made  to  the  State  branch. 

Any  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  who 
served  honorably  between  April  6, 1917, 
and  November  11, 1918,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  American  Legion,  as  are  also  all 
women  who  were  regularly  enlisted  or 
commissioned  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps.  We  are  informed,  fur- 
thermore, that  all  Americans  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  of  our  allies  are  eligible. 

A  leaflet  has  been  issued  by  the  Legion 
^hich  contains  useful  information  for 
those  desiring  to  join  its  ranks.  In  it  are 
^ven  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
secretaries  in  the  various  States,  Territo- 
ries, or  territorial  possessions  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  application  for 
membership  should  be  made.  For  exam- 
ple: the  New  York  State  Secretary  is 
Mr.  Wade  H.  Hayes,  whose  address  is 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City  ;  the 
Hawaiian  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Box  188,  Honolulu.  Copies  of  this  leaflet 
may  be  obtained  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Legion. 

A  competition  has  been  arranged  for  a 
design  to  be  used  as  the  official  emblem  of 
the  Legion — just  as  the  circular  copper 
button  has  been  the  well-known  emblem 
of  the  G.  A.  R. — for  which  cash  prizes 
are  to  be  offered.  Artists  and  others  in- 
terested are  invited  to  submit  designs 
capable  of  reproduction  in  bronze  or 
other  suitable  metal.  Full  details  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  this  competition 
can  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Charles 
Parsons,  Secretary  Emblem  Committee, 
American  Legion,  663  Downington  Ave- 
nue, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


-  UP-AGAINST.IT  -  FIGHTERS 

One  of  the  best  types  of  fighters  that 
the  war  bi*ought  out  is  "  the  boy  who  has 
been  down  and  out  and  up  against  it." 
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This  is  what  Mr.  Butcher,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Brace  Memorial  Newsboys' 
Home  in  New  York  City,  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  **  Globe,"  and 
he  proves  it  by  showing  the  splendid 
service  under  the  flag  of  boys  and  young 
men  connected  with  that  Home.  No  less 
than  2,820  of  them  volunteered.  Long 
before  America  went  into  the  war  these 
boys  began  to  be  missed,  and  soon  let- 
ters came  from  one  after  another  show- 
ing that  they  had  enlisted  in  France  or 
England  or  Canada.  After  we  went  in 
four  himdred  of  them  passed  the  enlist- 
ment officers  in  one  week. 

What  kind  of  a  fighter  was  the  ex- 
newsboy?  Mr.  Butcher  answered :  "He's 
the  greatest  fighter  in  the  world.  He's 
used  to  standing  on  his  own  feet.  His 
wits  have  been  sharpened.  He's  aggress- 
ive, full  of  pep,  courageous.  When  it 
came  his  time  to  go  *  over  the  top '  he  went, 
and  nothing  that  walked  the  earth  could 
stop  him."  Some  sixteen  hundred  of 
these  boys  are  still  in  the  Army — 
"  among  the  first  to  go,  among  the  last  to 
come  back."  Many  have  citations  or 
decorations.  Some  won  commissions. 
Their  names  are  largely  foreign  in  sound, 
but  they  are  fine  Americans  in  grit  and 
spirit. 

If  ever  there  was  a  better  argiunent  for 
saving  and  Americanizing  the  boys  who 
are  "  up  against  it "  than  this  record,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find. 


THE  NATIONAL   EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
held  in  Milwaukee  June  29  to  July  5, 
Mr,  George  D,  Strayer,  President  of  the 
Association,  gave  the  following  analysis 
of  our  present  education  and  future 
needs : 

Millions  of  Americans,  boys  and  girls, 
are  being  taught  daring  a  six  months' 
school  term  by  boy  and  girl  teachers  who 
have  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
The  great  majority  of  our  children  re- 
ceive no  education  beyond  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  ideab  and  purposes  which 
govern  in  life  are  conmioniy  developed 
after  fourteen,  and  we  know  that  the 
intellectual  maturity  required  to  under- 
stand the  principles  underlying  our 
republican  form  of  government  is  not 
developed  before  that  age. 

The  future  of  our  American  democ- 
racy depends  upon  a  recognition  of  tlie 
necessity  of  developing  in  the  United 
States  a  system  of  public  education 
(1)  which  will  remove  illiteracy ;  (2) 
which  will  provide  for  the  Americani- 
zation of  every  foreigner  who  would 
continue  to  live  among  us;  (3)  which 
will  include  a  pros^ramme  of  physicid 
education  and  health  service,  providing 
for  every  boy  and  girl  an  opportunity 
for  normal  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment ;  (4)  which  will  guarantee  sufficient 
support  for  public  ^ucation  to  make 


possible  a  well-equipped  school  in  which 
a  properly  tiaiued  and  adecjuately  paid 
teacher  will  teach  for  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the  year : 
(5)  which  will  make  compulsory  educa- 
tion to  eigliteen  years  of  aj^e,  on  full  time 
for  boys  and  girls  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  on  part  time,  in  daylight  hours, 
on  the  employer  8  time,  for  those  who 
work  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Three  especially  important  general 
sessions  of  the  Convention  were  held  ;  one 
to  discuss  "  The  New  World  and  the 
Demand  it  Will  Make  upon  Public 
Education,"  another  in  which  the  central 
theme  was  *^  Education  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Democracy  in  the  World," 
and  a  third  in  which  the  Child  Welfare 
agencies  co-operating  with  the  schools 
were  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Henry  Sterling,  a  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  traced 
the  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  toward  education  and 
concluded  by  pledging  the  support  of  the 
American  Federation  for  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  which  provides  for  a  Secn^ 
tary  of  Education  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  an  annual  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  million  ^gUars  for  co-opera- 
tion with  the  States  ^r  National  school 
improvempnt. 

In  its  resolutions  ^e  Association  tec- 
ognized  the  defects  m  our  National  life 
which  President  Strayer  pointed  out  and 
the  inadequate  organization  and  super- 
vision  of  rural  education.  Against  sucli 
defects  the  Association  proposes  a  vigor- 
ous, continuous  campaign. 


AMERICANIZATION  IN 
THE  INDUSTRIES 

The  conference  on  Americanization 
in  Industry  held  lately  at  Nantasket  will 
tend  to  speed  up  a  Nation-wide  movement 
already  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds — 
the  movement  for  free  English  in  the 
factories. 

Take  the  case  of  Massachusetts.  One 
year  ago  there  was  not  a  fiactory 
class  in  the  State.  To-day  half  a  hundred 
great  industrial  concerns  offer  their  for- 
eign-bom employees  lessons  in  Elnglish 
during  working  hours,  either  in  wbc^ 
or  in  part  on  employers'  time.  They 
do  it  from  a  conviction  that,  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  motives  apart,  it 
pays. 

Responses  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion indicate  that  already  employees  are 
appreciating  distinct  gains.  Labor  U 
more  contented,  there  are  fewer  row* 
between  foreignei*s  of  different  raoes, 
fewer  misunderstandings  between  foremen 
and  hands.  Labor  turnover  is  actually 
reduced!  Substantial  gains  are  also 
re^wrted  in  the  reduced  proportion  of 
spoiled  work  now  that  the  workers  know 
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Patient  Parent :   "  AVell,  child,  what  on  earth^s  the  matter  now  ?"' 
Young:  Hopeful  (who  has  been  bnthin«:^  with  his  big^ger  brother) : 

**  Willy  dropped  the  towel  in  the  water  and  he^s  dried  me  wetter 

than  I  was  before/' 


Ilwrley  in  Bliyldy  (London) 
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AND  THUS  ENDETH  THE  STORY 


Park  Rangrer:    "Come  on,  young:  feUei^-1'ra  just  shutting  the 
gates." 

Tramp  (drowsily) ;    **  All  rig 


on,  young  leuer— x  m  jusi'  iuiuti.iu((   i.iio 
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the  teohnioal  terms  of  their  trade  and 
can  dearly  understand  directions.  Aoci* 
dents  are  fewer,  the  workers  being  able 
to  read  warning  signs  or  to  take  in 
verbal  cautions.  In  this  connection  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  all  applicants  for  accident  com- 
pensation require  the  services  of  an 
mterpreter. 

Many  employers  also  report  increased 
output  through  better  understanding  of 
instructions,  the  mental  waking  up  of 
language  study,  and  the  general  healthy 
atmosphere  of  good  will  fostered  by  a 
common  medium  of  communication.  Most^ 
of  them  are  agreed  that  plant  classes  will^ 
tend  to  prevent  strikes.  Labor  difficultiee 
not  infrequently  arise  through  misunder- 
standing of  English,  and  strikes  are  most 
readily  fomented  and  prolonged  among 
workers  wlio  can  be  easily  swayed  by 
agitators  who  speak  their  tongue,  while 
these  workers  are  as  a  rule  well-nigh  out 
of  reach  of  their  employer,  who  does  not 
understand  their  talk. 


THE  NEW  METHODS 

Massachusetts  did  not  originate 
"plantdasses."  The  "English  for  Safety" 
campaign  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration  dates  back  to 
1917. 

I  The  Ford  plant,  the  Goodyear  plant, 
and  the  Groodrich  factory  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
certainly  had  introduced  &ctory  English 
before  Massachusetts  began.  But  so  new 
is  the  movement  that  only  here  and 
there  are  statistics  forthcoming. 

All  over  the  country,  however,  the  fac- 
tory class  is  supplanting  the  night  school 
for  the  teaching  of  adult  aliens.  Aside 
from  the  ignominy  of  being  put  to  school  in 
mature  life,  the  grown  alien  is  not  helped 
by  the  night  schooL  His  brain  is  too 
fagged  after  a  day  of  hard  Ubor.  If  he  is 
to  grapple  with  the  formidable  difficultiee 
of  English,  it  must  at  least  be  when  his 
powers  are  at  their  height.  Moreover, 
the  ideal  place  for  him  to  learn  practical 
English  is  in  the  place  where  he  works, 
where  he  can  get  the  peculiar  vocabulary 
needed  in  his  particular  trade. 

InMassachusettsapowerful  co-operation 
between  the  school  board  which  supplies 
the  teachers,  the  factory  which  gives  the 
men's  time,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  which  provides  special 
training  for  the  teachers  and  prepares 

'  sample  lessons  and  a  valuable  teacher's 
manual  insures  that  the  teaching — by  the 
dramatic  method — shall  be  scientific  and 
effective. 

A  bill  now  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature would  shift  the  whole  burden 
of  Americanization  classes  to  the  State 
for  all  towns  whose  total  property  valua- 
tion is  imder  a  million  dollars,  larger 
towns  paying  half.   Free  from  any  taint 


of  coercion  or  of  patronage,  neither  of 
which  the  intelligent  foreigner  can  stom- 
ach, the  plant  class  is  perhaps  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  and  hopeful  ofibhoot 
of  the  Americanization  movement 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
has  done  an  immense  amount  of  useful 
work  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
any  effort  looking  toward  a  continuation 
of  this  work  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
all  those  who  have  partidpated  in  its  en- 
deavors. For  this  purpose  there  has  been 
formed  a  National  organization,  non- 
partisan and  npn-sectarian,  to  be  known 
as  Community  Service,  Incorporated.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  to  the  full  the  experi- 
ence of  the  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice (an  outgrowth  of  the  Playground 
and  Kecreation  Association  of  America) 
in  its  social  and  recreational  work,  and 
of  the  force  of  trained  workers  and 
volunteers  which  it  has  enlisted  in  its 
service. 

Requests  have  come  to  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  from  National 
officials  acquainted  with  its  work,  from 
governors  and  mayors,  from  citizens^ 
organizations,  from  newspapers,  from 
business  men,  to  continue  this  work  into 
peace  times.  This  as  an  organization  it 
cannot  do,  as  its  funds  cannot  be  spent 
for  other  than  war  work. 

It  is  to  meet  this  demand,  to  carry 
over  into  peace  times  the  accumulated  so- 
cial power  or  "good  will "  which  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  has  helped  to 
develop  and  which  it  would  take  years 
to  re-establish,  and  to  utilize  this  power 
in  the  solution  of  our  peace  problems, 
that  Conmiunity  Service  has  been  organ- 
ized. 

The  aim  in  all  its  work  will  be,  not  to 
impose  a  cut  and  dried  prog^ramme  from 
wi^out,  but  to  draw  out  the  strength 
that  is  in  the  people  and  make  them  effi- 
cient directors  of  their  own  affairs.  As 
Governor  Sproul,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  apdy  said :  "  This  move- 
ment is  not  something  handed  down,  but 
an  organization  of  the  people  themselves, 
representing  all  elements  of  community 
life,  called  together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Government  to 
develop  popular  activities  and  relation- 
ships which  enrich  and  strengthen  com- 
mimity  life." 

The  programme  proposed  by  Conmiu- 
nity  Service,  particularly  in  industrial 
cities,  contains,  among  other  features,  the 
following : 

Play  and  athletics,  such  as  new  parks, 
playground  and  athletic  fields,  municipal 
beach  and  bath-houses,  boating,  swim- 
ming, camping,  meets,  hikes,  etc. 

Social  and   recreational  activities,  in- 


cluding dances,  movies,  picnics,  spelling 
bees,  dramatics,  school  centers,  dubs,  and 
home  hospitality. 

Plans  for  concerts,  recitals,  music  fes- 
tivals, and  the  development  of  the  ever- 
popular  and  much  to  be  commended  ocmk- 
munity  singing. 

The  establishment  of  olub-houses,  oom- 
muniiy^lubs,  and  camps ;  plans  for  eom- 
munily  mass^maetings  and  celebrationB. 

Community  Service  is  not  a  theory,  bot 
an  accomplished  &ct.  In  the  cities  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  its  work 
is  now  in  progress.  An  interesting  sum- 
mary of  its  efforts  in  those  cities  is 
given  in  a  little  pamphlet,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  National 
Headquarters,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City, 

The  amount  of  money  required  tat  the 
first  year's  work  is  two  million  dollars. 
This  will  provide  for  the  organizing  of 
four  hundred  communities,  to  be  selected 
principally  from  among  those  in  which 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  is 
already  working,  at  an  average  cost  of 
five  thousand  dollars  each.  It  is  proposed 
to  apply  this  amount  about  evenly  to  the 
expenses  of  the  central  office  and  to  t^n- 
porary  ccmtributions  toward  starting  the 
work  in  the  poorer  communities.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  there 
may  be  developed  better  moral  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  health  and  welfare,  play 
and  recreation,  higher  and  more  adequate 
community  and  neighborhood  expressi<m, 
and  a  better  social  life. 

WHAT   WE    OWE    TO 
FRANCE 

DO  we  owe  anything  to  France?  Have 
we  not  just  paid  our  debt  ?  In  that 
already  legendary  exclamation,  ^  We  are 
here,  Lafayette !"  is  there  not  expressed, 
or  at  least  implied,  the  judgment  that 
the  score  is  setUed  ? 

To  think  of  our  relations  with  France 
or  with  any  other  country  in  that  way  is 
to  commercialize  a  spiritual  thing.  What- 
ever debt  America  owes  to  France  for 
her  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  colonists  is  a  debt  that  will 
remain  as  long  as  France  retains  that 
love  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
that  impelled  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau 
to  come  to  these  shores.  Such  debts  are 
not  canceled. 

But  even  if  that  ancient  debt  could  be 
wiped  out  by  anything  that  America  has 
done,  a  new  debt  greater  than  the  old  has 
been  incurred.  For  nearly  three  years^ 
while  we  in  America  debated  and  hesi- 
tated and  vacillated,  France  defended 
with  her  life-blood  the  frontiers  of  our 
freedom.  We  in  America  know  that  we 
have  been  at  war.  At  least  we  tliink  we 
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know.  Bat  what  do  we  know  of  war  com- 
pared'with  what  France  knows?  France 
Buffered  from  tins  war,  not  merely  after 
it  broke  oot»  bat  long  before.  Tarn  to 
Daudet's  story  printed  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  and  catch  for  a  moment  the 
feeling  of  the  French  whenever  they  have 
'  thought  for  the  past  forty  years  and  more 
of  the  coming  of  the  Prassians.  Imagine 
what  it  has  meant  to  French  families  to 
have  their  sons  spend  months  of  their 
lives  in  training  and  years  of  their  lives 
in  constant  readiness  to  meet  the  Prussian 
menace.  From  all  this  we  in  America 
have  been  saved  by  France's  vicarious 
sacrifice. 

And  now  we  are  closer  than  ever  before 
to  France  and  dosertoo  to  that  peril  from 
which  France  has  saved  us  and  the  world. 
Submarine,  airplane,  seaplane,  and  diri- 
gible have  within  the  past  few  months 
been  binding  us  dose  to  Europe.  Talk  of 
isolatioii  in  these  days  is  evidence  of 
blindness  and  deafness  to  the  most  obvi- 
ous facts.  The  nearer  we  are  to  our 
friends,  the  more  definite  the  obligations 
of  our  friendship  become. 

What  friendship  demands  of  us  self- 
interest  demands  also.  If  we  are  nearer 
to  our  friends,  we  are  nearer  also  to  the 
perils  that  are  not  only  theirs  but  ours. 

What  we  owe  to  France  we  thus  owe 
to  ourselves.  There  has  been  drawn  up  a 
Treaty  in  which  America  will  recognize 
formally  this  obligation.  For  the  present 
Germany  is  in  handcuffs,  but  will  soon 
r^^in  much  of  her  freedom  of  action. 
She  has  signed  a  promise  to  keep  her 
fortifications,  her  armed  forces,  and  all 
permanent  works  for  mobilization  far 
away  from  the  frontier  which  borders 
France.  ^^In  case  these  stipulations 
should  not  assure  immediately  to  France 
appropriate  security  and  protection,"  so 
runs  this  Treaty,  ''the  United  States  of 
America  shall  be  bound  to  come  inmiedi- 
ately  to  her  aid  in  case  of  any  tmpro- 
voked  act  of  aggpression  directed  against 
her  by  Germany."  This  Treaty  does  not 
create  a  new  obligation ;  it  simply  recog- 
nizes one  that  already  exists. 

Together  with  this  Treaty  there  has 
been  drafted  a  similar  one  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  This  is  right,  for 
Great  Britain  owes  to  hersdf  and  France 
what  we  owe  to  France  and  ourselves. 
Nbeteen  months  of  our  own  experience 
m  the  war,  five  years'  experience  of  the 
still  unsubdued  spirit  of  German  aggres- 
sion, and  forty  years*  observation  of  what 
France  has  had  to  endure,  are  surely 
sufficient  to  make  us  see  that  upon  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  there  should 
rest  some  of  the  burden  that  France,  be- 
cause of  her  nearness  to  Germany,  has 
never  been  able  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
escape.  Upon  these  three  free  nations, 
America,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause with  their  freedom  they  have  power. 
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lies  the  special  duty  of  standing  ready 
to  defend  together  the  cause  of  ordered 
liberty. 


THETACTICALBLUNDER 
OF  THE  REPUBLICANS 

THE  League  of  Nations  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  issue  of  the  1920  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  And  some  good  political 
judges  proi^iesy  that  Mr.  Wilson  may 
accept  tiie  challenge  and  run  for  a  third 
term  on  that  issue.  We  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  seek  a  re-election  on  the 
ground  that  he  should  be  rewarded  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  plan.  But  if  the 
Republicans  persist  in  attacking,  oppos- 
ing, or  emasculating  the  Treaty  which 
has  been  framed  by  the  five  chief  Allies, 
it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  him  to  take 
a  third  nomination  in  order  to  defend 
what  he  has  constantly  asserted  to  be  the 
great  issue  before  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  our  belief  that  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  think  about 
the  matter  they  will  say  to  themselves : 
^The  proposed  League  doubtless  has 
defects;  like  the  Constitution,  it  may 
need  ultimate  amendments  as  the  result 
of  practical  experience ;  but  we  are  tired 
of  fighting  and  appeals  to  force,  and  we 
want  to  try  any  reasonable  experiment 
that  will  give  us  some  escape  from  such 
catastrophes  as  that  which  has  just  over- 
whelmed us.  If  we  don't  try  this  experi- 
ment now,  nobody  knows  when  we  shall 
have  another  opportunity.  We  don't  pro- 
pose to  jeopardize  this  chance  by  further 
discussion  and  criticism.  We.  want  to  get 
to  work  and  do  our  tinkering  later." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  political 
expediency  the  sole  question  is :  Which 
is  the  largest  body  of  Americans,  those 
who  want  to  try  this  experiment  or  those 
who  do  not? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Senators  Lodge,  Knox, 
Borah,  and  Johnson  have  raised  this 
question. 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  their 
great  tactical  mistake.  They  would  have 
been  far  wiser,  we  think,  and  far  surer 
of  success,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  country 
with  an  appeal  in  substance  like  this : 

^^We  join  unhesitatingly  with  the 
Democrats  in  ratifying  the  Treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The 
ratification  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
administration  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
League  is.  Neither  document  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  unless  the  most 
efficient  men  and  the  ablest  minds  are  de- 
voted to  administering  the  League.  If  the 
appointments  to  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  are  not  of  the 
highest,  order,  the  League  will  be  a  dis- 
mal and  probably  dangerous  failure. 
You  know  the  general  character  of  ap- 
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pointments  under  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration. You  know  the  many  and  great 
fiulures  of  efficiency  of  that  Administra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  will 
be  a  bigger  and  more  perplexing  job  to 
run  the  League  than  to  run  the  war.  If 
you  are  dissatisfied,  as  we  believe  you 
are,  with  the  general  war  record  of  the 
Democrats,  we  ask  you  to  give  your  man- 
date to  the  Republican  party  to  carry  on 
the  League,  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  to  direct  <m  your  behalf  the 
work  of  National  and  international  recon- 
struction." 

Such  an  appeal  would  at  least  have 
commanded  a  respiectful  hearing.  For 
the  American  people  do  not  like  obstruc- 
tionists. They  want  their  leaders  to  do 
things.  Are  not  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate  in  danger  of  giving  the' 
country  the  impression  that  they  are  crit- 
ical obstructionists  rather  than  construc- 
tive statesmen  ?  It  was  this  course  that 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party 
in  1916.   Is  that  mistake  to  be  repeated? 


MILLIONS    FOR    MUSIC 

RECENTLY  a  great  fund  to  an 
amount  variously  estimated  at  from 
five  to  twenty  million  dollars  was  be- 
queathed to  the  cause  of  music. 

To  the  man  who  regards  music  as  a 
form  of  entertainment,  like  vaudeville  or 
the  circus,  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  money 
to  will  a  fortune  for  the  encouragement  of 
music  in  America.  To  such  a  man  the 
question  might  naturally  arise.  If  people 
want  music,  why  not  let  them  pay  for  it, 
as  they  pay  for  acrobatics?  Since  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  years,  how- 
ever, a  great  many  Americans  who  have 
never  thought  of  the  matter  before  have 
come  to  se^  that  music  is  something  more 
than  entertainment.  It  has  proved  to  be 
of  enormous  value  to  a  fighting  army. 
It  has  been  like  ammunition  and  weapons 
to  the  soldier.  It  has  been  a  part  of  his 
training.  It  has  given  him  heart.  It  has 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  train,  to  march, 
and  to  fight  in  rhythm  and  unison  with 
his  comrades.  In  this  sense  music  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  an  entertainment ;  it  is 
a  utility.  .There  are,  however,  men  who 
see  that  it  is  something  still  more.  They 
understand,  perhaps  some  of  them  only 
dimly,  others  more  clearly,  that  it  is  an 
art,  and  as  such  that  it  has  a  function  of 
the  very  highest  kind. 

As  an  art  the  function  of  music  has 
been  compared  (as,  for  example,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  D.  G.  Mason's  ^  From  Grieg 
to  Brahms  ")  to  the  function  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  The  scientist 
encounters  a  universe  that  seems  capri- 
cious: lightning  seems  to  strike  whim- 
sically ;  living  things  devour  one  another ; 
disease    spreads    like    magic;    but    the 
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scientist  experiments  and  by  observation 
and  study  discovers  in  all  this  apparent 
lawlessness  the  basis  of  law.  The  philos- 
opher sees  the  world  at  sixes  and  sevens ; 
he  observes  the  misery  and  pain  and  evils 
of  mankind;  superficially  the  world 
seems  a  chaos,  but  the  philosopher  delves 
into  his  own  mind  and  into  the  minds  of 
other  men  to  find  an  explanation  in 
terms  of  order  and  unity.  The  leligious 
teacher  sees  all  this  evil  and  chaos,  but 
by  faith  and  hope  he  enables  men  to  con- 
form their  lives  to  the  hidden  unity  and 
order.  The  artist  encounters  the  same 
confusion ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  search 
out  the  law  and  discover  it  as  the  scientist 
does,  or  to  frame  in  his  mind  a  system  of 
orderly  thought  as  the  philosopher  does^ 
or  to  find  resource  in  a  serene  and  un- 
troubled life  based  on  faith  as  the  religious 
teacher  does,  he  takes  out  of  the  Confusion 
material  with  which  he  proceeds  to  erect  a 
structure  of  order  and  beauty.  If  he  is  a 
painter,  he  uses  the  pigments  that  lie  all 
about,  and  he  brings  them  into  order  and 
beauty  upon  canvas.  If  he  is  an  archi- 
tect, he  finds  in  the  stones  scattered 
about  in  confusion  on  the  earth's  surface 
or  in  the  iron  ore  hidden  in  the  earth 
materials  out  of  which  he  builds  his  crea- 
tion of  order.  And  if  he  is  a  musidan, 
he  takes  his  material  from  the  confused 
soimds  of  the  earth,  from  the  noises  that 
can  be  made  with  striking  or  with  blowing 
or  with  scraping,  and  out  of  these  con- 
fused noises  he  creates  a  structure  of 
harmony.  The  scientist  finds  a  chaos, 
but  he  searches  in  it  for  the  laws  of  a 
cosmos;  the  philosopher  finds  a  chaos, 
and  he  thinks  out  a  cosmos ;  the  religious 
teacher  finds  a  chaos,  and  he  reaches  out 
for  faith  in  a  cosmos;  while  the  artist, 
seeing  the  chaos,  says :  ^^  Go  to !  I  will 
build  me  a  cosmos." 

Men  do  not  expect  science  or  philoso- 
phy to  be  self-supporting.  They  believe 
that  the  scientist  and  the  philosopher  are 
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doing  the  world  a  service  which  cannot 
be  bought  and  paid  for.  and  which  cannot 
be  bartered  in  tha  market,  and  so  men, 
and  even  states,  have  endowed  universi- 
ties. Men,  too,  believe  that  the  religious 
teacher  and  prophet  renders  a  service 
that  cannot  make  him  self-supporting  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  so  men  endow 
churches  or  unite  to  support  institutions 
of  religion  by  their  conmion  contributions. 
The  time  has  already  come  in  America,  as 
it  has  come  in  other  and  older  countries, 
when  men  see  that  art  too  cannot  be 
made  a  matter  of  commerce,  that  it  can- 
not be  left  to  the  competitive  struggle  of 
the  market-place,  but  must  be  supported 
out  of  the  larger  reservoirs  of  accumu- 
lated wealth.  America  has  been  lavish  in 
its  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, and  has  supported  churches  by 
the  thousands  ;  so  America  has  been 
awakening  to  the  need  of  giving  similar 
support  to  institutions  of  art 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  generous 
bequest  recorded  in  the  will  of  Augustus 
D.  Juilliard.  The  terms  of  this  gift  were 
recently  made  public  when  the  will  was 
filed  for  probate  at  Goshen,  Orange 
County,  New  York.  According  to  the 
statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tors and  trustees  of  the  estate — 

The  general  scope  of  the  Juilliard 
Musical  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
will,  is  to  aid  all  worthy  students  of 
music  in  securing  complete  and  adequate 
musical  education,  either  at  appropriate 
institutions  now  in  existence  or  here- 
after to  be  created,  or  from  appropriate 
instructors  in  this  country  or  abroad ;  to 
arrange  for  and  to  give  without  profit 
to  it  musical  entertainments,  concerts, 
and  recitals  of  a  character  appropriate 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of 
the  geneial  public  in  the  musical  arts  ; 
and  to  aid  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  the  Cit^  of  New  York  for 
Uie  purpose  of  assistmg  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  operas. 

Ample  discretion  is  vested  in  the  trus- 
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tees  to  provide  that  the  Juilliard  Musi- 
cal Foundation  shall  have  the  necessary 
powers  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
wishes  and  geneiul  scheme  as  expressed 
by  the  testator. 

In  no  respect  does  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Juilliard  in  making  this  bequest  show 
itself  more  evi.leut  than  in  the  freedom 
which  he  grants  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation.  No  man  can  foresee  the 
peculiar  needs  or  the  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  the  generation  that  is  t6  follow 
him ;  and  to  recognize  this  limitation 
upon  foresight  is  a  sign  of  foresight 
itself.  By  his  very  restraint  Mr.  Juilliard 
has  made  his  gift  the  more  expansive. 
He  has  enabled  genius  yet  unborn  to 
rise  and  grow  and  flourish.  He  has  pnt 
at  the  disposal  of  boys  and  g^ls  endowed 
with  native  gifts  opportunity  to  gain  the 
training  without  which  those  gifts  would 
remain  hidden  and  lost  He  has,  as  it 
were,  already  put  out  the  talents  of 
coming  Americans  to  usury. 

We  hope  that  the  trustees  of  this  Foun- 
dation will  administer  their  trust  with  the 
same  breadth  with  which  it  was  estab- 
lished ;  that  they  will  call  nothing  common 
or  unclean ;  that  they  will  see  in  the  musie 
of  the  people  the  material  out  of  which 
great  art  can  be  created ;  that  they  will 
see  in  the  stones  which  the  builders  of 
ordinary  musical  temples  reject  the  heads 
of  the  comer;  that  they  will  not  value 
the  opera,  which  is  hardly  so  much  an  art 
as  it  is  a  social  occasion,  too  highly ;  that 
they  will  not  regard  with  too  great  disdain 
the  musical  products  of  Broadway ;  that 
they  will  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
metropolis  or  to  the  great  cities,  or  even 
to  the  towns ;  that  they  will  not  only  **  give 
a  thought  to  Broadway,"  but  also  to  the 
broader  fields  of  our  far-flung  population. 
Few  men  have  had  as  great  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  coming  civilisation  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  trustees  of  the  Juilliard  Musical 
Foundation. 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD    RATIFY,  WITH  RESERVATIONS 


BY   FREDERICK   M.   DAVENPORT 


PROFESSOR   IN   LAW   ANU   CIVIL   POLITY  AT  HAMILTON  COLLEGE  AND   REPUBLICAN   MEMBER   OF  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


SINCE  the  United  States  Senate  is  Re- 
publican, Republican  leadership  has 
a  great  responsibility  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Through  the  mist  there  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  the  position  that  America 
should  tsu£e.  And  America  can  take  her 
position  only  through  the  Senate,  which 
IS  now  dominantly  Republican,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  can  be  obtained  for  the  Treabr 
only  through  a  Republican  majority.  It 
is  the  Republican  party  which  is  now  to 
speak  for  America,  and  not  Mr.  Wilson. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  election  returns  of 
last  November,  which  indicated  a  temper 
of  mind  unfavorable  to  the  continuation 
of  the  Wilson  regime  in  Washington. 


Will  the  Republican  party  rise  to  the 
level  of  its  solemn  duty  ?  Party  leader- 
ship has  had  a  golden  opportunity.  The 
Siychology  of  America  is  against  the 
emocrats,  and  probably  against  the 
President.  But  the  Republican  Senate 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
American  people  that  it  has  a  policy  of 
its  own,  or  m  carrying  the  public  opinion 
of  the  American  people  with  it.  Is  it  too 
late  for  Republicanism  to  meet  its  vast 
responsibility  ? 

The  issue  is  clearing.  Probably  one 
reason  for  the  seeming  impotence  of  the 
Republican  leadership  has  been  that  until 
recently  the  issue  has  not  been   clear; 


that  nobody  in  the  Republican  majoritj 
had  a  copy  of  the  Treaty ;  that  covert 
and  complicated  covenants,  covertly  ar- 
riveil  at,  are  hard  to  fathom  and  straight^ 
forwardly  to  interpret  to  a  hundred  mill- 
ions, anyway. 

Now  that  we  know  the  provisions  and 
the  stipulations,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  light.  Tlie  public  opinion  of  tbe 
country  is  crystallizing.  It  is  evident  tbst 
the  American  people  believe  that  tbe 
suspense  of  a  continued  state  of  war 
should  cease,  that  some  sort  of  a  substan- 
tial and  practical  league  of  nations  is  a 
necessity  for  human  progress^  and  that 
the  instrument  embodymg  the  League  and 
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the  Treaty  should  be  ratified.  Arrange- 
ments for  delav  and  deliberation  in  seri- 
ous disputes,  the  provision  to  avert  war 
by  joint  action,  the  recognition  of  the 
right  to  freedom  of  races  and  of  peoples, 
the  measures  to  maintain  order  in  the 
chaotic  reeion  east  of  the  Bhine,  are 
indispensable  to  the  continuation  of  an 
ordeny  civilization.  So  far  the  American 
people  follow  President  Wilson. 

But  there  is  a  ^reat  current  of  influence 
which  is  not  Wilsonian  at  all,  and  not 
.  yet  mter^reted  by  the  Senate  leadership 
at  Washmgton,  but  which  is  in  reality 
traditionally  American,  eminently  sound, 
and  comes  alone  the  Hay-Boot-Roosevelt 
line  of  politics!  heredity.   It  represents 
the  tradition  of  foreign  policv  and  of  inter- 
nationalism which  was  at  its  best  when 
Republicanism  was  aforetime  at  its  bent  in 
^         the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tions. The  Hay-Root-Roosevelt  diplomacy 
'-        was  far  more  democratic  than  me  Wil- 
^^        sonian  diplomacy  has  turned  out  to  be. 
^        Take  the  provision  in  the  recent  Treaty 
■6J       settlement  about  Shantung;,   practically 
firuaranteeing  the  imperialistic  aims  of 
^;       Japan  in  China.   How  far  removed  from 
^       the  intemationalistic  ideals  of  democracy  I 
^       How  far  removed  from  Hay's  principle  of 
the  open  door,  and  the  Root'  agreements 
'I        with  Japan   with    respect  to   universal 
^^1      equality  of  opportunity  in  China  and  the 
^^'       continuation  of  the  open  door  I  Yet  the 
VJ      Shantung  settlement  in  our  Versailles 
b:^      Treaty    seems    to   be    directly  in    line 
^ti,      with  the  upsetting  of  the  Root-Takahira 
jjj,^^     agreement  by  tl^  Lansine-Ishii  agree- 
^ .      mentunder  the  Wilsonian  Aaministration. 
\[     The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  recognizes 
^^^      the  special  interest  of  Japan  in  China,  just 
^     as  the  Shantunp^  provision  clearly  aims  to 
1^^^     do.  At  this  pomt  the  Republican  tradi- 
eh^     tion  runs  much  truer  to  democracy  than 
ItitiN     does  the  Wilsonian  tradition  as  disclosed 
^,rru    in  the  Lansin^-Ishii  agreement  or  the 
^^^i,    Shantung  provision. 
^  .       The  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  this 
^1 :,.   particular  phase  of  the  Versailles  instru- 
^  '^ '    ment  has  been  heightened  by  the  langua^ 
^^'    in  which  reference  has  finally  been  made 
^'    to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  original  draft.   •'Regional 
understandings  like  the    Monroe    Doc- 
trine'' are  not  to  be  disturbed.   Now  the 
^A^  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  regional  under- 
Ill  standing.   It  is  a  trespass  notice  warning 
Europe  not  to  interfere  with  the  devet 
opine   freedom   and  nationality  of   the 
^^  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And 
^^     here  again  the  way  seems  to  be  opened 
jj^  •  for  the  old  imperialistic  spheres  of  influ- 
^   ^^enoe,  and  special   interests  of  all  sorts, 
*'\,  which   are  regional   understandinffs,   to- 
"^^  .obtain  new  vitality  and  flourish  with  new 
'^^•^^^^rstrength. 

^  *  "^  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  arisen  a 
^feeling  of  uneasiness  and  a  disposition  to 
bf^.  Jook  more  closely  at  the  provisions  of  the 
K  League  and  the  Treaty,  and  a  growing 
e  T^iear  in  some  quarters  that  not  only  here 
.  ^jjU'^^*  elsewhere  in  the  instrument  the 
b^J^highly  trained  and  astute  diplomats  of 
yei  ^:he  foreign  offices  of  Europe  may  have 
P  sO*'-.  ,_3ut  something  over  on  democracy  and  on 
^  '^  ''he  President.  By  such  provisions  demoo- 


racy  is  certainly  made  no  safer  for  the 
world. 

The  undertaking  in  Article  X  of  the 
Treaty  "to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integri^  and  existing  political  independ- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  League" 
also  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  Root-Roosevelt- 
Republican  tradition  and  the  tradition 
which  Wilson  would  now  impose  upon 
America.  For  example,  the  American 
tradition,  which  has  come  down  from  the 
Root-Roosevelt  foreign  policy,  has  been  a 
tradition  of  hands  off  m  the  territorial 
and  political  disputes  of  South  America. 
South  America  is  full  at  this  moment  of 
possible  disputes,  some  of  which  may  be 
rather  easily  revived.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  take 
sides  in  these  disputes.  If  we  now  take 
sides  with  our  Allies  under  Article  X, 
shall  we  not  at  once  have  the  whole  of 
South  America  solidly  united  against  us? 
Is  not  the  older  tradition  of  our  foreign 
policy  safer  for  America  and  safer  for 
democracy? 

And  in  Europe,  if  we  undertake  be- 
yond a  reasonable  period  of  readjustment 
and  reconstruction  to  preserve  a^inst 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  existing^  independence  of  lul 
inembers  of  the  League,  and  mingle,  as 
a  full  and  permanent  partner  in  the 
Alliance,  with  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Old  World,  do  we  not  risk  the 
loss  of  the  moral  leadership  which  our 
unbiased  and  altruistic  helpfulness  has 
brought  vdthin  our  grasp  ?  Is  America 
fitted  by  her  own  purposes,  her  own 
rationally  detached  position  of  physical 
and  moral  greatness,  ner  own  experience, 
to  match  wits  as  an  all-the-year-round 
rartner  at  the  gaming-table  of  the  Allied 
Council  ?  Is  there  not  some  modification 
of  the  wise  and  traditional  policy  of 
American  aloofness  in  South  America,  in 
Europe,  which  will  make  her  relation  to 
the  Lea^e  of  Nations  more  flexible  than 
Article  X  makes  it,  and  which  would 
leave  her  in  a  position  of  far  greater 
efficiency  to  enforce  the  peace  of  the 
world  ? 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  discuss  these  questions  from 
sea  to  sea.  They  are  vital  to  our  National 
as  well  as  to  our  international  welfare. 
We  are  not  to  assume  that  President 
Wilson  is  not  bringing  home  from  Europe 
many  provisions  of  great  value,  but  we 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  his  pro- 
visions. For  the  most  part  his  idea»  did 
not  prevail  And  even  if  th^y  had  pre- 
vailed, they  should  have  been  subjected  to 
the  frankest  and  profoundest  criticism  as 
soon  as  they  were  released  from  the  semi- 
darkness  that  has  overspread  Versailles. 
The  League  Covenant  represents  the  mind 
of  Genend  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  The  danger- 
ous Article  X  was  never  in  the  Smuts 
plan.  And  General  Smuts,  who  emerges 
from  Versailles  as  a  most  enlightened  and 
open-minded  personality,  himself  signed 
with  the  reservation  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  satisfactory  document,  and  the 


only  pround  on  which  he  would  agree  to 
it  as  it  stands  was  that  it  closed  the  chap- 
ters of  the  war  and  the  armistice.  In- 
spired by  this  great  authority,  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  well  consider  what  reser- 
vations they  may  determine  upon  in  the 
interest  of  the  National  welfare  and  the 
world,  which  may  still  make  it  possible  to 
close  the  unsettling  and  ruinous  chapters 
of  the  war  and  the  armistice. 

There  is  no  proof  of  it  pompetent  in  a 
court  of  justice,  but  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  in  the  world,  which  is  reinforcMwl  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Liberal  Smuts,  that 
our  President  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
mission  to  obtain  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  a  permanent  and  a  genuine  peace. 
There  is  a  widespread  suspicion  that  the 
exigencies  and  intrigues  of  world  diplo- 
macy have  entangled  an&  imprisoned  his 
idealism.  All  the  more  is  it  incumbent 
upon  America  to  scrutinize  seriously  and 
deeply  the  work  of  the  Versailles  Confer- 
ence. May  not  America  and  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  preserve  the  League  of 
Nations  and  all  of  the  Treaty  which  can- 
not be  changed  without  affirmative  action 
of  amendment,  and  yet  not  be  a  party  to 
the  riveting  upon  the  neck  of  the  world 
of  the  chains  of  the  status  qtto  f 

Are  not  reservations  to  which  no  objec- 
tion is  offered  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  precedent?  Has  not  America 
again  and  again  made  reservations  in 
the  Hague  conventions?  Does  not  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Republican  party  in  the  country  owe 
it  to  America  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
critical  stand  against  the  stampeding  of 
public  opinion  on  the  most  critical  issue 
of  our  generation  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  Allies  will 
offer  no  objection  to  any  reasonable 
reservation  which  we  may  make?  Are 
we  not  still,  and  shall  we  not  continue  to 
be,  the  hope  and  stay  of  our  allies  ?  Is 
not  the  power  ours,  and  not  theirs  ?  And 
is  there  not  for  them  and  for  the  world 
iBLT  greater  potency  in  the  reasonable 
idoof ness  of  America  from  the  congested 
intrigues  of  Europe  than  from  a  com- 
plete and  mechanical  partnership)  of 
alliance  and  action  that  well  might 
weaken  the  position  which  America  oc- 
cupies as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
moral  leadership  ? 

If  the  Republican  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington at  a  stroke  can  make  it  clear  to 
the  country  that  democracy  is  still  not 
safe,  but  endangered  in  the  very  instru- 
ment which  brings  also  some  hope  to  the 
world;  thatthe  Treaty  isat  bestat  many 
points  a  peace  of  national  interests,  and 
not  a  peace  of  democracy ;  that  it  must 
be  ratified,  but  with  reasonable  reserva- 
tions ;  and  that  then  what  General  Smuts 
calls  ^^the  new  creative  spirit  which  is 
once  more  moving  among  peoples  in 
their  anguish  "  must  be  depended  upon 
to  inspire  change  in  the  instrument  in 
the  direction  of  democracy  and  justice — 
and  if  the  Republican  leadership  can 
put  this  across  into  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  it  will  be  an  inspiring 
thing  for  the  country  and  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Republican  party. 
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'^  So  lived  this  man,  and  died,  and  lives 

again — 

A  white  dynamic  memory  in  the  land. 

Oh,  what  a  heritage,  my  coontrymen  ! 

He'll  plead  forever  now,  witn  voice 

and  hand, 

Oar  righteous  causes,  and  his  power 

will  grow. 
Cease  tolli^,  hell,  and  let  the  hugles 
blowP' 

THIS  last  stanza  of  that  beautiful 
memorial  to  Theodore  Eoosevelt, 
written  by  Samuel  Valentine  Cole  and 
published  in  The  Outlook  of  February 
5,  recalled  itself  to  my  mind  with  added 
emphasis  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  Mount  Theodore  Boosevelt,  four  miles 
north  of  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  on 
Friday,  July  4. 

Civil  War  yeteran8,men  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  boys  in  khaki  just  ba(^ 
from  the  great  war,  Maior-General 
Leonard'  Wood,  the  Hon.  Peter  Nor- 
beck.  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
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Hermann  Hagedom,  author  of  ^^The 
Life  of  Boosevelt,"  representing  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  Congressman  E. 
W.  Martin,  the  Rev.  William  P.  Rem- 
ington.  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  Cap- 
tam  Seth  BuUock,  the  Colonel's  lifelong 
friend  and  admirer,  Sylvane  Ferris, 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  one-time  ranch  partner. 
Major  Allen,  special  representative  of 
Commander  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  other  prominent  men  and 
women  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
far  and  near,  all  haa  assembled  there, 
drawn  togrether  and  united  in  the  com- 
mon bond  of  paying  the  Nation's  tribute 
of  love  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Great  Ajnerican. 
Bearing  proudly  aloft  on  its  summit 
its  stately  monument  about  to  be  dedi- 
cated, Mount  Theodore  Roosevelt  towered 
high  above  the  surrounding  peaks  and 
canyons  for  miles  on  every  side.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  the  Black  Hills  of 


South  Dakota,  with  wondrous  contrast- 
ing colors  of  wooded  slopes,  rock-bared 
mountain-tops,  and  valleys  softened  with 
purple  haze,  shone  resplendent  in  the 
golaen  sunlig^it  of  the  West. 

It  needed  out  the  first  strains  of  ^  My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  to  swell  the 
hearts  of  all  with  a  renewed  and  devout 
thankfulness  for  the  God-^ven  blessings 
of  our  country,  its  salvation  for  future 
generations  to  come,  and  a  full  realiia- 
tion  of  the  part  the  Great  Amen  ran  had 
played  in  making  this  country  our 
country  and  a  land  of  liberty. 

FoUowing  an  invocation  of  singular 
beauty  of  expression  by  Bishop  Reming- 
ton, embodyinp^  an  earnest  supplica- 
tion that  the  hfe  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
might  forever  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  be  followed  as  a  standard  of 
Christian  living.  Congressman  £.  W. 
Martin  made  Uie  opening  address  of 
the  dedication. 

iti^^^y  ^^  ^®  Congressman, 


*^  is  honoring  itself  to-day  while  it  pays 
a  loving  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Western  peo- 
ple have  always  reooopiized  in  him  a  liv- 
m^  personification  of  their  highest  and 
noblest  inspirations.  The  idea  of  this 
memorial  originated  with  Captain  Seth 
Bullock — Roosevelt's  lifelong  intimate 
friend  and  companion.  Upon  nis  motion, 
the  Society  of  Black  Hills  Pioneers  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Deadwood,  in  the 
month  of  January  of  this  year,  passed  a 
resolution  changing  the  name  of  this 
mountain  upon  which  we  are  gathered 
this  afternoon  from  Sheep  Mountain  to 
Mount  Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Governor  Norbeck  in  a  stirring  ad- 
dress paid  a  justly  earned  tribute  to 
Greneral  Wood's  remarkable  career  of 
executive  and  military  achievement. 

And  then  followed  as  the  principal 
address  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  the 
foHowing^ribute  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  by 
General  i/Vood : 

0£X£RAL  wood's  8P£ECm 

**Wo  are  assembled  here  to-day  to 
dedicate  this  monument  and  this  mountain 
to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  Great  Leaaer,  whom  death  has  taken 
from  us.  The  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow 
which  spread  over  the  land  when  he  died 
is  still  heavy  upon  us.  The  Nation  mourns 
one  of  its  greatest  sons — a  man  whose 
memory  wiU  be  as  enduring  among  us  as 
the  mountain  itself. 

^^  Millions  who  have  never  known  or 
seen  Theodore  Roosevelt  feel  that  they 
have  lost  a  friend ;  that  the  Nation  has 
lost  an  absolutely  honest  and  courageous 
leader ;  that  a  great  far-seeing  intelligence 
has  been  taken  from  usatoneof  the  most 
critical  periods  in  our  National  life — taken 
from  us  at  a  time  when  we  needed  it  more 
than  ever  before. 

^^  America  loved  him  and  trusted  him 
because  he  was,  above  everything  else,  an 
American.  His  broad  vision,  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  affairs,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  •  courageous  leadership  were 
never  more  needed  than  in  these  days 
when  it  is  necessary  to  stand  tocher, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  Constitution 
and  for  the  policies  throuf^h  which  we  have 
become  gr^tt.  While  mtensely  Ameri- 
can, his  sympathy  was  as  broad  as  the 
world.   It  was  limited  to  no  race  or  creed. 

'^  Somehow  the  world  seems  less  safe 
for  tiie  ideals  we  are  strugelin^  for.  The 
caus^  of  righteousness  and  fair  dealing 
between  nations,  of  open  and  honest 
policiee,  has  lost  its  strongest  champion. 
This  feeling  of  loss  is  confined  to  no  dass 
or  section ;  it  is  felt  by  labor  and  cap- 
itid,  by  soldier  and  sailor,  by  rabbi  and 
priest,  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  They 
all  understymd  that  he  stood  for  the  right, 
for  the  square  deal,  for  hieh  ideals,  for 
dean  livine,  and  that  he  had  studied  and 
that  he  understood  the  difficulties  of  the 
poor  and  of  labor ;  that  he  appreciated 
the  responsibilities  and  the  problems  of 
the  rich.  They  appreciated  his  frankness, 
his  absolute  honesty,  his  willingness  to 
admit  a  mbtake  once  he  saw  it  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  consdenoe  of  our  country 
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and  impressed  upon  business  and  industry 
new  stimdards.  He  preached  against  the 
neglect  of  civic  obkeatious  by  those  of 
our  citizens  who  shomd  take  most  inter- 
est in  them — the  educated  and  well-to-do. 
His  name  is  a  synonym  for  honest  cour- 
age and  the  spirit  of  service.  He  was  a 
true  statesman,  wise  enoueh  to  hold  on  to 
the  eood  of  tlie  past  and  liberal  eoioueh 
to  ts^e  advantage  of  what  is  best  in  we 
progress  of  to-day. 

"He  prepared  away  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  labor  and  capital.  He 
aporedated  the  fact  that  they  were  inter- 
lodung^  forces,  that  united  they  stood,  separ 
rated  wey  fell.  He  strove  to  encourage 
legitimate  business  and  to  curb  and  con- 
trol \mworthy  enterprises.  He  held  that 
wealth  should  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  their  master.  He  believed  in 
neither  an  autocracy  of  wealth  nor  an 
autocracy  of  labor ;  but  rather  in  a  democ- 
racy of  both,  a  democracy  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation 
and  an  understanding  of  the  vital  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

"  As  President  he  pursued  an  unbroken 
foreign  policy  of  mtemational  under- 
standing and  good  wilL  He  was  a  believer 
in  arbitration,  as  shown  by  the  many 
arbitration  treaties  made  during  his  Ad- 
ministration. He  called  to  his  assistance 
the  best  men  available,  regardless  of 
party.  He  gathered  his  information  by 
fuU  and  free  consultation  with  the  best 
men  of  all  parties.  The  mainspring  of  his 
policy  was  an  honest  desire  for  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  with  a  view  to  a  righteous 
peace.  He  was  conservative  and  patient 
m  crises,  seeking  f redy  the  advice  of  all 
those  best  able  to  give  it.  The  welfare  of 
our  country  ¥ras  ever  foremost  in  his 
mind.  He  never  sought  it  throueh  op- 
pression or  injustice  in  dealing  with  Hhe 
weak,  nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  it  in  ded- 
ing  with  the  strong.  He  believed  in  avoid- 
ing entanfi^ling  idliances,  while  standing 
r^dy  to  hdp  when  our  owa  conscience 
dictated,  and  realized  that  America  must 
have  a  strong  National  spirit,  backed  by 
the  right  kind  of  a  National  consdence, 
in  order  that  she  might  stand  ready  to 
play  her  part  when  dvilization  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  were  in  danger,  acting 
under  the  dictates  of  her  own  consdence 
and  not  under  the  mandate  of  other 
nations. 

"  Among  his  last  words  were  these : 

**  We  must  feel  in  the  very  marrow  of 
our  being  that  our  loyalty  is  doe  only  to 
America,  and  that  it  is  not  diluted  by 
loyidty  for  any  other  nation  or  all  otlier 
nations  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Only 
thus  shall  we  fit  ourselves  really  to  serve 
other  nations,  to  refuse  oondves  to 
wrong  them,  and  to  refuse  to  let  them  do 
wrong  or  suffer  wrong. 

"  He  hated  war,  as  all  do  who  know  it; 
but  he  dreaded,  above  all  things,  failure 
to  do  our  duty,  even  though  it  should  be 
done  throueh  war.  While  bdievine  in 
arbitration,  ne  had  that  knowledge  wnich 
comes  from  study  of  the  past,  viidch  led 
him  to  understand  that  arbitration  is 
most  effective  when  we  have  not  only 
justice  but  strength.    He  had  suffident 
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ooiifidence  in  America.  He  believed  she 
could  be  organized  and  strong,  ready  to 
do  her  duty  as  she  saw  it,  without  becom- 
ing an  oppressor  of  others.  He  realized 
that,  strong  as  well  as  just,  we  would  be 
a  force  vyr  righteousness  and  world 
peace. 

^^  He  believed  in  international  conven- 
tions and  in  bringing  nations  togrether  to 
discuss  matters wmch  were  of  international 
interest ;  in  other  words,  in  any  procedure 
which  would  tend  to  nmke  nations  dis- 
cuss Questions  at  issue  before  fighting, 
provided  such  arrangements  did  not  in- 
terfere with  our  essential  sovereignty  or 
violate  our  traditional  policy. 

*^  We  lost  our  soundest  and  strongest 
advocate  for  peace  when  Theodore  R<^se- 
vdtdied.  Soundest  and  strongest  because 
he  understood  the  character  of  man,  the 
causes  which  lead  to  war,  and  realized 
that  a  nation  must  be  not  only  right,  but 
of  resolute  spirit  and  have  readv  that 
moral  and  material  organization  which  is 
often  necessary  to  make  the  protest  of  a 
justice-loving  nation  effective.  He  saw 
the  war  approaching  years  before  it  came. 
When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  he  pointed  out 
where  our  duty  lay.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  turned  to  him  for  leadership,  not 
only  in  counsd,  but  in  the  fid(L  He 
plimned  to  raise  a  division.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands stood  ready  to  respond  to  his  call. 
The  voluntary  spirit  of  the  countrjr  was 
behind  him.  Denied  an  opportunity  to 
raise  a  division,  he  threw  bis  whole  energy 
and  his  whole  soul  into  a  vigorous  support 
of  tiiewar.  His  children  and  those  closest 
to  him  went  with  his  blessing.  Every- 
thing he  had,  everjrthin^  he  controlled, 
was  devoted  to  the  winnmg  o|  the  war ; 
for  he  saw  dearlv  that  it  was  as  much 
our  war  ss  that  of  our  allies,  and  that  it 
was  a  war  for  dvilization. 

^  Bom  and  reared  under  the  best  sur- 
roundings, well  educated,  widdy  read, 
with  every  opportunity  to  drift  into  the 
easy,  careless  life,  his  whole  career  from 
early  youth  was  marked  by  a  desire  to  do 
sometning  worth  while,  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  world.  Frail  in  early  youth, 
he  made  himself  robust  and  strong. 
Handicapped  by  defective  vision,  he  b^ 
came  an  expert  hunter,  fearless  explorer, 
a  man  who  loved  rough  and  dangerous 
places.  He  loved  the  simple,  yet  stren- 
uous life.  He  worked  hara  and  played 
hard.  He  was  never  inactive. 

^Married  life  was  for  him  the  ideal 
life.  He  was  dngularly  devoted  to  home 
and  &mily.  His  respect  for  women 
was  profound.  He  appreciated  their  por- 
tion and  influence  m  the  world  as  few 
men  do.  He  was  dean  of  speech,  and 
his  life  was  dean  and  moral.  He  ab- 
horred, above  all,  suff^tive  speech, 
loose  living,  and  immonOity. 

^^  While  he  loved  all  our  people,  he  had 
an  especial  appreciation  ot  the  people  of 
tiie  West.  It  was  the  part  of  uie  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  found  health  and 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  thdr  simple 
life,  their  patriotism,  andtheir  directness. 
He  loved  a  hard,  fast  run  in  a  roueh 
country,  a  bout  with  the  broadswords, 
a  hard  gallop  across  country.    He  was 
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SOCIETY  OF  B^^^^^WnCCRS  KAS  LOST  AN  KOHORED  ANC 

LOVED  MEMBEffTW!^^^^'^"*  ' 

WHEREAS,HE  WAS  the  friend  of  HUMANITY.THE  champion  Oi 

THE  OPPRESSED. A  THOROUGH  AMERICAN,LOVIN^ HIS  COUNTRY  W(I' 

IVHOLE  HEARTED  DEVOTION,AND  I 

WHEREAS.HIS  AMERICANISM.HIS  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY*  HIS  CLli 

LIFE.HIS  ADVOCACY  OF  THE  SQUARE  DEAL  TO  RICH  AND  POOR.AR'. 

WORTHY  OF  EMULATION«AND  WILL  PROVE  AN   INSPIRATION  T 

Hl^  COUNTRYMEN,THEREFORE  BE  IT 

RESOLVED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BLACK  HILLS  PldHEERS.TfJAl 

IN  PERPETUATION  OF  HIS  MEMORY,AND  TO  KEEP  IT  EVER  BErORt 

OUR  PEOPLE. THE  NAME  OF  SHEEP  MOUNTAIN   BE  CHANGED  TC 

MOUNT   THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

WftH  THE  HOPE  AND  PRAYER  THAT  IT  MAY   BECOME  A  SHRfNt 

WHERE  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS  MAY  BE  LEO 

TO  FOLLOW  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP-AND  LOVE  Of 

OUHTRY  SO  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  LIFT  OF  THIS  GREAT  AMEBICAv 


MAJOIUJENERAL  WOOD  AND  CAPTAIN  BETH 
BULLOCK  STANDING  BESIDE  THE  TABLET 

an  omnivorous  reader.  He  was  equally 
at  home  at  a  roundup,  in  the  legislatiye 
halls,  an  assembly  of  scientists,  or  as  a 
speaker  at  a  university  commenoement. 

"Travel,  reading,  study,  and  contact 
with  men  had  given  him  a  familiarity 
with  men  and  affairs  which  is  seldom 
found.  He  was  a  many-sided  man  ;  a 
human  dynamo,  driven  hj  the  forces  of 
truth,  humanity,  and  patriotism. 

"  Like  all  men  who  do  things,  he  made 
mistakes — mistakes  which  he  was  the 
first  to  recognize  once  he  saw  them.  His 
honesty,  purpose,  and  purity  of  character 
were  sucn  that  slander  never  touched 
him  and  his  real  enemies  were  few.  He 
had  the  old  crusading  spirit.  He  was 
always  leading  onwards  and  upwards, 
generally  well  m  the  advance.  He  feared 
nothing,  unless  it  were  duty  undone.  He 
was  a  profound  student  of  history  and  a 
devout  Christian. 

"He  realized  that  progress  comes 
generally  throu&'h  struggle,  and  seldom 
through  ease  and  idleness. 

"  He  realized  that  wars  have  been  man's 
portion  at  times  ever  since  he  was  created ; 
that  it  is  often  necessary  for  a  nation  to 
do  its  duty  through  war.  He  believed 
that  rational  preparation  against  it,  com- 
bined with  justice  and  fair  dealing,  are 
the  most  effective  forces  for  peace. 

"Pie  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
basic  principle  of  democracy,  that  hand 
in  hand  with  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
given  us  by  the  Kepublic  goes  obligation 
for  National  service  in  war  as  well  as  in 
l)eace.  He  believed  that  unless  democracy 
accepts  and  lives  up  to  this  principle  it 
cannot  endure ;  that  shoidder  to  shoulder, 
rich  and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile,  new- 
comer and  native-bom,  we  must  serve  the 
Republic  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  fair 
weather  and  in  storm.  He  saw  in  this 
community  of  service,  in  this  equality  of 
obligation,  the  flame  to  fuse  the  diverse 
elements  in  our  population  into  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  Americans,  the  up« 
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building  of  a  spirit  of  National  solidarity, 
and  the  establishment -of  better  under- 
standing between  the  groups  and  classes 
of  our  people.  He  saw  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  brotherhood  of  man  which 
comes  through  community  of  effort,  sur- 
roundings, and  purpose,  and  that  better 
appreciation  of  each  other  which  comes 
from  closer  association,  especially  when 
this  association  is  for  a  common  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  a  lofty  one — the  deiense 
of  our  country  and  the  right. 

"  In  Theodore  Roosevelt's  opinion,  no 
man  who  refuses  service  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  is  fit 
to  be  a  citizen. 

"  Knowing  our  men  will  always  ^o  to 
war  for  what  they  believe  to  be  nght, 
and  that  when  they  refuse  we  shall  cease 
to  be  a  nation,  and  realizing  that  our 
women  will  send  them  and  despise  them 
if  they  do  not  go,  and  that  the  better 
trained  they  are  the  fewer  will  die,  he 
advocated  universal  training  for  National 
service,  training  on  rational  lines  such  as 
the  Swiss  or  Australian.  He  realized  that 
it  was  a  false  humanifcy,  indeed  it  was 
brutal  inhumanity,  not  to  give  the  men 
who  are  to  fight  our  battles  a  sporting 
chance.  He  saw  the  deadly  unprepared- 
ness  of  this  country  as  the  war  crept  upon 
us,  and  strove  to  correct  it  by  voice  and 
pen,  for  he  knew  that  not  to  prepare 
meant  thousands  of  unnecessary  dead. 
Having  been  in  war,  he  realized  how  great 
the  losses  must  be  where  the  men,  and 
especially  the  officers,  are  unprepared  and 
where  there  is  any  shortage  in  the  ma- 
chines and  weapons  with  which  man 
fights  on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea,  or  beneath  its  surface. 

" '  Speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick,' 
with  him  meant  to  be  just  and  fair  but 
ready  to  meet  the  forces  of  wrong  with 
the  disciplined  strength  of  right.  He  had 
little  patience  with  those  adroit  in  the  use 
of  words  and  skilled  in  the  building  of 
phrases  but  lacking  the  concrete  courage 


to  meet  issues  when  National  honor,  the 
lives  of  our  people,  and  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  and  civilization  demanded 
action. 

"It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
neutral  in  thetace  of  wrong.  He  believed 
in  a  free  press,  free  speech,  and  pitileas 
publicity  and  understood  that  a  democracy 
resenting  criticism,  smothering  the  press, 
and  hampering  publicity  is  a  democracy 
in  danger,  if  not  a  democracy  dyin^. 

"He  was  devoted  to  nature.  No  one 
loved  forests  and  mountains  more  than  he. 
From  extensive  travel  and  observatioiu 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  abroad, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
sound  and  rational  system  of  conservation 
of  our  National  forests,  which  were  being 
ruthlessly  wasted  in  many  places,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  sound  system  of 
conservation  became  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tional policy.  In  looking  forward  to  an 
equitable  distribution  of  our  National 
wealth  he  urged  a  vigorous  policy  in 
reference  to  the  reservation  of  our  water- 

Sower  sites  and  the  reclamation  of  oar 
esert  areas,  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
the  coming  millions.  He  established  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
laid  the  foundation  for  better  understand- 
ing between  capital  and  labor ;  did  more 
than  any  other  President  to  make  the  world 
realize  what  the  United  States  stands  for, 
and  what  a  government  ^  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people,'  means. 

"  He  was  the  most  inspiring,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  dominant,  figure  in  our 
National  life  since  Lincoln.  The  youth  of 
the  country  turned  to  him :  he  was  its 
ideal. 

"  He  was  a  brave  and  efficient  officer, 
often  reckless  of  his  own  safety  but  always 
careful  of  that  of  his  men.  He  was  always 
frank  and  straightforward,  y6t  al)Solutely 
subordinate  and  loyal.  While  suboidinate, 
he  understood  the  difference  between 
subordination  and  servility.    He  gave  hh 
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and  faithfully  whatever  commands  he 
received,  whether  they  were  in  accord 
with  his  own  views  or  not. 

^  He  was  a  many-sided  man,  but  four- 
square to  all  the  world — a  wise  states- 
man, naturalist,  author,  writer  of  history, 
scholar,  soldier,  builder  of  standards,  a 
man  with  a  clean  soul  and  dauntless  spirit, 
whose  watchword  was  duty  and  whose  life 
was  one  for  the  right,  for  country,  and  for 
God.  Such  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
believed  in  the  Constitution,  in  a  gov- 
ernment owned  and  run  by  and  for  the 
people,  and  not  in  a  people  owned  and 
dominated  by  the  government.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  service  was  rendered  in  his 
last  years  when  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  deadly  menace  of  internationalism  and 
the  heresies  of  the  day. 

^*  He  believed  in  one  flag,  one  langua^, 
and  one  country ;  no  dual  citizenship. 
He  believed  in  a  sincere  welcome  and  fair 
treatment  for  the  immigrants  who  come 
to  us  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  our 
standards  and  living  up  to  them,  and  had 
no  sympathy  for  those  who  come  to  us  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  down  those  thines 
which  we  have  spent  our  National  life 
in  building  up.  He  believed  that  true 
liberty  is  found  within  the  law.  His  creed 
was  clearly  expressed  in  his  last  message : 

**  I  cannot  he  with  you,  and  so  all  I  can 
do  is  to  wish  you  Grod-speed.  There 
most  be  no  sagg^g  back  in  the  fight  for 
Americanism  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
. . .  We  should  insist  that  if  the  immigrant 
who  comes  here  does  in  good  faith 
become  an  American  and  assimilate  him- 
self to  us,  .he  shall  be  treated  on  an 
exact  equality  with  every  one  else.  . .  • 
There  can  be  no  divided  allegiances  at 
alL  We  have  room  but  for  one  flag,  the 
American  flae,  and  this  excludes  the 
red  flag>.  which  symbolizes  only  war 
against  liberty  and  civilization.  We 
have  room  but  for  one  language  here, 
and  that  is  the  English  language,  for  we 
intend  to  see  that  the  crucible  turns  our 
people  out  as  Americans,  and  not  as 
dwellers  in  a  polyglot  boarding-house, 


and  we  have  room  for  but  one  loyalty,  and 
that  is  loyalty  to  the  American  people. 

"  Such  is  the  man  to  whom  we  to<lay 
dedicate  this  mountain,  which  in  its 
rugged  simplicity  and  strength  typifies 
his  character.  May  the  influence  of  his 
teachings  be  as  permanent  among  us  as 
the  mountain  itself  I 

^'  God  grant  that  his  spirit  and  ideals 
may  guide  us  in  the  days  oefore  us  I" 

THE  COLONEL,  THE  CAPTAIN,  AND  THE 
BLACK  HILLS 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place 
here  to  tell  briefly  the  story  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  connection  with  the  Black 
Hills. 

In  September  of  1883,  when  recovering 
from  serious  illness,  and  in  hopes  to  gain 
strength  for  his  third  term  in  the  Al- 
bany Assembly,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
long  been  eager  to  know  the  West  inti- 
mately, arrived  at  Medora,  a  somewhat 
disappointed  cow  town  of  North  Dakota, 
and  found  his  way  to  Chimney  Butte,  a 
ranch  then  owned  by  Sylvane  Ferris  and 
Arthur  W.  Merrifield,  located  on  the 
Little  Missouri  River,  seven  miles  south 
of  Medora.  A  friendship  developed  al- 
most immediately  between  the  three,  and 
before  Mr.  Roosevelt's  return  to  New 
York  he  had  bought  Chimney  Butte 
Ranch,  with  Sylvane  Ferris  and  Arthur 
W.  Merrifield  as  his  partners,  and  with 
the  former  as  his  ranch  boss.  Upon  this 
trip  Joseph  Ferris,  a  brother  of  the  Colo- 
nel's partner,  also  met  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  afterwards  became  his  lifelong  friend. 
He  it  was  who  helped  the  Colond  get  his 
first  buffalo  after  a  three  days^  hunt  on 
rations  consisting  only  of  dry  biscuit.  In 
the  fall  of  1884  Colonel  Roosevelt  boueht 
Elkhom  Ranch,  also  on  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River,  thirty  miles  north  of  Medora. 

On  the  day  following  the  dedication  of 
Mount  Roosevelt  it  was  my  great  good  for- 
tune to  meet  Sylvane  and  Joe  Ferris,  men 
fashioned  after  the  heart  of  the  ColoneL 
They  mourned  his  loss  as  one  would  a 


brother  infinitely  near  and  dear.  Speak- 
ing of  the  building  of  the  commodious 
ranch  at  Elkhom,  where  the  Colonel  did 
much  of  his  writing,  Joe  Ferris  told  me 
of  one  particularly  amusing  incident.  Bill 
Sewall  and  Will  Dow,  two  famous  Maine 
woodsmen  and  old  friends  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's, had,  upon  the  latter's  invitation, 
gone  to  Elkhom  and  assisted  the  Colonel 
m  cutting  the  logs  for  the*  new  ranch 
house  and  in  building  it.  It  seems  that 
the  Colonel's  art  as  a  wood-chopper  was 
somewhat  restricted.  A  cowboy  was  heard 
to  ask  one  of  them  as  the  three  were  return- 
ing one  night  after  a  hard  day  in  the  woods, 
how  many  trees  they  had  cut.  **  Well," 
said  Wm  Dow,  ''  Bill  [Sewall]  cut  down 
fifty-three,  I  cut  forty-nine,  and  the  boss 
*beavered*  down  seventeen."  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  mdus- 
trious  beavers  in  gnawing  down  trees  for 
their  dams  will  appreciate  this  humorous 
description  of  the  Colonel's  way  of  chop- 
ping down  a  tree. 

auspicious  of  the  Colonel's  eyeglasses 
and  fearing  that  they  indicated  ^^  some 
moral  rather  than  physical  defect,"  the 
cowboys  nicknamed  the  Colonel  on  sight 
the  "  four-eyed  cow-puncher." 

And  about  this  time  began  Captain 
Seth  Bullock's  close  friendship  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  which  lasted  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  latter's  life. 
Seth  Bullock  had  gone  in  search  of  his 
cattle  from  his  own  ranch  at  Belle 
Fourche  (in  South  Dakota,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  south  of  Chimney  Butte), 
which  had  strayed  north,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  gone  in  search  of  his  cattle^ 
which  had  strayed  south,  and  thus  they 
met.  I  asked  Seth  Bullock  what  stood 
out  foremost  in  his  early  recollection  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  he  replied :  **  First, 
his  absolute  fairness ;  and,  second,  his  un- 
willingness to  ask  his  cowboys  to  do  any- 
thing the  Colonel  himself  would  not  do 
and  did  not  do." 

After  the  dose  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  through  which  Seth  Bullock 
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served  as  a  captain  of  Troop  A  in  the 
Cowboy  Regiment,  he  was,  through  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  and  unknown  to 
himself,  appointed  Forest  Supervisor  for 
the  Black  Hills  Foi^est  Reserve. 

In  the  above  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  through  a  treaty  made  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  the  Black  Hill  country 
,  was  opened  for  settlement  in  the  fall  of 
1876  and  Deadwood  founded  at  that 
time.  The  Black  Hills,  located  partly  in 
northeastern  Wyoming,  but  prmcipally 
in  southwestern  South  Dakota,  cover 
an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles,  of 
which  1,983  square  miles  has  been  set 
apart  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  Forest  Reserve.  Furthermore,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Society  of  Black  Hills  Pioneers,  by  whom 
the  monument  was  erected  on  Mount 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  no  person  is  eligible 
for  membership  who  has  settled  in  the 
Black  Hills  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1877.  That  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  elected 
its  only  honorary  member  was  an  honor 
of  which  he  was  particularly  proud  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President, 
Seth  Bullock  had  the  pleasant  but  grave 
responsibility  of  "  breaking  in  "  each  of 
three  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  four  sons  in 
successive  years,  and  with  orders  from 
the  President  that  he  was  to  "rope, 
t^row,  and  brand"  them  in  the  cow- 
puncher's  school. 

Of  one  of  the  sons  Captain  Bullock  de- 
lights to  tell  the  following  as  typical  of 


the  Roosevelt  spirit:  "The  day  of  his 
arrival  we  wanted  some  trout,  so  I  told 
him  to  so  and  catch  them  in  a  near-by 
stream,  but  not  to  go  into  the  water,  as  it 
was  desperately  cold.  Looking  him.  up 
later,  I  discovered  the  President's  son 
wading  in  midstream  with  the  water  up 
to  his  waist.  I  asked  him  when  he  came 
ashore  why  he  had  done  so,  and  his  reply 
was :  *  Well,  you  told  me  to  catch  some 
trout.  I  couldn't  catch  them  from  shore, 
so  I  went  in  and  got  them.' " 

And  rifi^ht  here  I  must  tell  you  of  the 
story  of  beth  Bullock,  the  promoter.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  happened  in  Dead- 
wood  and  is  ample  testimony  of  Seth 
Bullock's  ability  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity possessing  possibilities. 

A  shipment  of  supplies  had  come  in, 
and  among  them  was  a  case  of  eggs,  a 
number  of  which,  strange  to  relate,  had 
not  been  broken.  By  some  fortunate 
coincidence  several  gallons  of  sherry  had 
arrived  at  the  same  time.  Scanning  both 
with  growing  interest,  Seth  Bullock  per- 
mitted opportunity  to  knock  but  once  at 
his  mental  door.  Going  to  the  bartender 
to  whom  the  sherry  was  consigned,  he 
asked  him  how  he'd  like  to  have  an  egg 
sherry,  and  the  latter  allowed  as  how  it 
listened  well,  .but  that  he  didn't  have  any 
eggs.  "Well,"  said  Seth  Bullock,  "if  I 
provide  the  egpfs,  will  you  provide  the 
sherry  ?"  to  which  the  bartender  readily 
agreed.  Going  next  to  the  grocer  to 
wliom  the  eggs  were  shipped,  he  said, 
"  How  would  you  like  an  egg  sherry  ?" 


to  wrhich  the  grocer  replied,  "Fine,  but  I 
haven't  any  sherry."  "All  right,"  said 
Seth  Bullocl^.  "  Bring  three  eggs  and  come 
with  me,"  and  took  him  back  to  the  bar- 
tender. Whereupon  three  egg  sherrys 
were  duly  prepi^ed  and  appreciativdy 
surrounded.  It  was  not  untu  then,  how- 
ever, that  suspicion  of  aught  amiss  oc- 
curred to  the  bartender,  who  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "Where  the  hell,  Bill,  does 
Seth  come  in  on  this  ante?"  Towhidi 
Seth  BuUock  replied,  widi  a  pleasant 
smile,  "  Oh,  I'm  the  promoter," 

^  The  Colonel  had  often  said  diat  without 
his  ranching  experience  and  the  friends 
he  made  while  a  oow-puncher  and  rancher 
in  the  91ack  Hills  he  would  never  have 
been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  after  what  I  saw  the  state- 
ment is  not  hard  to  believe. 

Rarely  have  I  enjoyed  so  ddightfol  an 
evening  as  that  spent  with  Seth  Bollock 
in  Dei^wood  the  night  before  the  dedi- 
cation ef  Mount  Rooeevdt.  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  those  memorable  days  and 
nights  during  the  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive Conventions  in  Chicago  in  1912. 
He  told  how  one  day  one  of  Cdonel 
Roosevelt's  cowboys  had  hunted  in  vain 
for  ah  hour  down  a  ooul^  for  a  stray 
cow  and  caU,  and  returned  swearing  pro- 
fusely, artistieedly,  and  at  great  length, 
with  little  repetition.  The  Colonel  shut 
him  off  abruptly  with  a  sharp  reprimand 
and  went  himscdf  to  look  for  the  missing 
pair.  Returning  at  the  end  of  sevenu 
hours  without  success,  but  returning  ap- 
parently only  after  the  most  diligent  and 
wearying  search,  the  Colonel  hunted  up 
the  cowboy  and  said :  "  I  didn't  find  'em 
either ;  swear  all  you  want  to." 

As  Captain  Bullock  got  up  to  go,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  sadness,  he  said :  ^^  The 
Colonel  was  to  have  come  out  here  this 
summer,  and  instead  here  are  a  lot  of  us 
gathered  to  dedicate  a  monument  and 
mountain  to  him.  The  country  is  only 
beginnine  to  sense  its  loss — a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  extent  of  that  loss  most  be 
left  to  the  years  to  come.  There  have 
been  two  great  Americans,  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing the  latter." 

A  rare  scholar,  possessed  with  a  oour- 
age  that  knew  not  fear,  a  man  of  great 
achievement,  a  never-ceasing  fighter  for 
right,  champion  of  every  movement  for 
National,  civic,  industrisu,  and  social  bet- 
terment, of  remarkable  personality,  a 
father  of  loving  solicitude,  a  husband  of 
tender  devotion,  one  of  God's  great  noble- 
men, honored  of  all  nations,  worshiped 
by  his  friends,  respected  by  his  enemies, 
so  lived  Theodore  Roosevelt,  nnsparing 
of  self,  lavish  in  his  herculean  efforts  in 
behalf  of  humanity  and  his  country. 

As  I  beheld  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  coimtry  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  fought 
for  so  many  years  to  reclaim  I  reali^ 
to  the  utmost  that  it  had  become  indeed  a 
land  of  promise  trebly  fulfilled.  It  even 
seemed  as  though,  in  defiance  of  the  grave 
at  Sagamore  Hill,  the  Black  Hills  hid 
called,  and  that  Mount  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  possessed  itself,  as  its  unquestioned 
heritage,  of  the  spirit  of  tliat  great  souL 


ROOSEVELT  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN 


THOMAS  B.  REED,  sometime 
Spcfldcer  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
ttves,  onoe  defined  a  statesman  as  ^^  a  suo- 
oessful  politician — who  is  dead."  The 
definition  is  eharacteristioallv  clever ;  and 
it  is  at  least  as  accurate  as  we  £^nerality 
cf  clever  definitions.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  statesman  who  was  also  a  successful 
politician,  up  to  every  move  of  the  game 
and  always  making,  tihe  best  of  the  cards 
which  happened  to  be  dealt  to  him  by 
fate.  Grover  Cleveland,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  statesman  who  was  not  so 
snccesrful  a  politician,  in  spite  of  his  two 
terms  in  the  White  House.  He  did  not 
always  get  on  with  his  own  party  as  well 
as  he  might ;  and  he  had  no  idish  for 
practical  politics,  preferring  to  go  his  own 
way  in  his  own  fashion  without  making 
sure  in  advance  of  the  necessary  support. 
He  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party, 
but  he  sometimes  acted  as  if  he  believed 
that  the  Democratic  party  belonged  to 
him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  antagonize 
men  from  whom  he  might  have  won 
useful  assistance. 

Lincoln  had  no  more  peraistent  admirer 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  is  said  to 
have  asked  himself  in  any  position  of 
uncertainty  what  Lincoln  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  Ajid 
like  Lincoln,  Roosevelt  was  an  idealist, 
wiili  a  masterful  understanding  of  the 
realities  of  political  life.  He  was  like 
Lincoln  also  in  intuitive  perception  of 
popular  feeling,  due  in  large  part  to  his 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  human 
nature^  Like  Lincoln,  once  more,  Roose- 
velt was  ambitious ;  and  like  Lincoln  he 
never  allowed  the  promptings  of  this 
dangerous  passion  to  swerve  him  from  the 
path  oi  duty.  He  had  a  firm  conviction 
as  to  the,  abiding  accuracy  of  the  old 
saying  that  he  serves  his  partv  best^  who 
serves  his  country  best.  !But  he  believed 
in  party  government ;  and  he  was  always 
ready  *^  to  go  with  his  party  "in  non-essen- 
tials in  the  hope  Uiat  he  could  persuade 
the  party  to  go  with  him  in  essentials. 
He  had  no  liking  for  intrigue ;  he  never 
descended  to  ^^  peanut  politics  ;"  but,  as 
he  wanted  to  accomplish  certain  results 
which  he  could  not  achieve  single-handed 
and  ^hich  were  possible  only  with  the 
support  of  the  ^^organization,"  he  was 
ever  tactful  in  binding  to  himself  all  the 
elements  of  his  party,  even  those  of  which 
he  could  not  but  disapprove. 

II 
He  had  confidence  in  the  people,  in  the 
average  American  citizen,  in  the  ordinary 
voter.  He  felt  assured  that  the  main  body 
of  our  population  was  to  be  trusted  and 
that  it  was  itself  ready  to  trust  a  leader 
who  had  proved  his  honesty.  He.  accepted 
as  axiomatic  Lincoln's  assertion  that  ^^  you 
«ui  fool  part  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time  and  all  of  the  people  part  of  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time."  He  did  not  doubt  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  the  people,  its  shrewdness,  its 
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insight,  and  its  ability  to  size  up  those 
who  appealed  to  it  for  support  Heappre- 
dated  the  &ct  that  the  people  may  blun- 
der and  flounder  and  make  manv  mistakes 
of  judgment ;  but  he  recognizea  also  that 
in  the  long  run  they  were  pretty  certain 
to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision.  And  he  knew 
that  the  American  people  had  imaeina- 
tion  and  that  they  were  at  heart  ideiJists, 
however  sordid  some  of  their  practices 
might  seem  to  be. 

it  was  to  this  imagination,  this  ideal- 
ism, this  underlyine  morality,  that  Roose- 
velt was  forever  addressing  himself,  and 
in  so  doing  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
stjMBctacular.  The  raising  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  sending  of  the  oattleship  fleet  around 
the  world,  ^^  ready  for  a  frolic  or  a  fip^ht " 
— these  were  all  spectacular,  each  m  its 
own  way.  But  no  one  of  them  was  spec- 
tacular for  its  own  sake ;  all  of  them  bad 
an  immediate  practical  value,  obvious  to 
all  men.  Whenever  Roosevelt  hitched  hi?^ 
wagon  to  a  star,  he  made  sure  that  the 
haniess  would  hold  and  that  the  wheek 
would  not  catch  fire. 

He  credited  the  average  man  with  the 
keen  moral  sense  and  the  high  moral 
fervor  that  he  himself  possessed.  He  knew 
that  to  scoff  at  politi(»Ll  morality  and  to 
call  the  Golden  Rule  an  iridescent  dream 
is  bad  politics,  even  if  it  is  not  worse; 
and  that  way  madness  lies  and  disgrace- 
ful defeat  Sf erely  as  policy,  it  ¥ras  better 
for  him  to  advocate  the  Square  Deal, 
especially  when  he  believed  in  it  with  the 
enthusiastic  faith  of  a  moral  crusader. 
One  of  his  opponents  thought  to  pour 
contempt  on  bim  by  the  sneer  that  Roose- 
velt was  forever  tsJkine  about  the  Ten 
Commandments  ^^  as  if  he  had  written 
them  himself."  Well,  he  had  written 
them  in  his  own  heart,  which  is  more 
effective  than  merely  reading  them  on  a 
table  of  stone.  He  had  not  only  writ- 
ten them,  but  he  believed  in  them  and 
accepted  their  obligations ;  and  he  was  ear- 
nest in  the  effort  to  make  others  obey  this 
code,  even  if  they  did  not  believe  in  it. 

His  hold  upon  the  American  people 
was  due  largely  to  his  active  ima^nation, 
his  practicid  idealism,  and  his  msistent 
moral  energy,  which  awakened,  aroused, 
and  stimulated  the  imagination,  the  ideal- 
ism, and  the  morality  that  he  ^ew  to  be 
lat^it  and  only  a  little  below  the  surface. 
He  got  the  best  out  of  the  people  because 
he  asked  for  the  best  and  because  they 
could  not  help  seeing  that  he  himself 
practiced  what  he  preached  to  others.  So 
it  was  that  the  people  had  faith  in  him 
and  came  to  believe  that  he  would  keep 
faith  with  them.  The  young  men  more 
especially  rallied  around  him  and  were 
ready  to  follow  his  flag  into  tie  fight, 
feeling  sure  that  he  would  be  in  the  tUck 
of  it.  The  young  are  always  more  likely 
to  respond  to  an  appeal  to  their  imagina- 
tion than  their  more  disenchanted  elders, 
and  they  are  more  willing  to  run  risks 
for  the  sake  of  their  ideals. 


No  one  of  our  political  leaders  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  oUr  history 
as  a  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  enlist 
an  army  of  adherents  as  large  as  Roose- 
velt's— as  enthusiastic,  as  personally  de- 
voted, and  as  eager  to  be  led  into  the 
frav.  He  might  make  mistakes  and  his 
followers  might  not  always  be  willing  to 
go  as  far  or  as  fast  as  he  desired ;  l>ut 
tiiey  did  not  think  any  the  less  of  him. 
He  mip^ht  arouse  bitter  and  vindictive 
opposition;  but  they  loved  him  all  the 
mor»  for  the  enemies  he  had  made.  He 
mieht  not  always  be  as  dear  and  exact 
in  nis  use  of  words  as  h^  generally  was ; 
most  of  his  battle-cries  needed  no  apology 
and  no  explanation.  They  affixed  them- 
selves to  the  memory  from  the  moment 
he  uttered  them. 

Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  one  of  Roose- 
velt's slogans  might  be  less  felicitous  than 
was  his  wont,  as  when  he  advocated  the 
recall  of  judicial  decisions,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  courts, 
and  which  therefore  met  with  instant 
denunciation.  But  while  his  phrase  was 
not  fortunate,  he  was  in  fact  only  calling 
attention  to  a  process  of  carrying  out 
the  popular  will  which  had  been  applied 
repeatedly.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
been  recalled  by  the  Civil  War,  the 
legal  tender  decision  had  been  recalled 
by  a  change  in  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  the  anti-income  tax 
decision  had  been  recalled  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  and  we  are 
now  witnessing  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  successful  effort  to  recall  the  child 
labor  decisions.  Whenever  a  decision  of 
a  court,  high  or  low,  is  shocking*  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  a  way*  will 
be  found  sooner  or  later  to  recall  it.  The 
people  themselves  are  the  ultimate  makers 
of  tne  laws  by  which  they  intend  ta  be 
governed ;  and  it  is  right  and  proper  for 
tiiem  to  insist  on  recaUing  a  decision  of 
which  they  disapprove,  even  if  it  is  also 
necessary  for  them  to  face  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation  and  to  take  time  to  ex- 

J^ress  their  will  in  accordance  with  all  the 
orms  of  law  and  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  courts. 

Ill 
Th3  second  cause  of  Roosevelt's  aston- 
ishing success  as  a  practical  politician — 
that  IS  to  say,  of  his  hold  on  the  people — 
was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  to  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  his  fellow-man.  Consider  first 
of  all  his  career — private  school  in  New 
York  City,  then  four  years  at  Harvard, 
followed  by  a  brief  stay  at  the  Law  School 
of  Columbia  University,  which  he  left  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
New  York.  Thereafter  he  went  out  to 
Montana  to  ranch  and  to  hunt,  until  he 
was  called  to  Washington  to  take  a  place 
as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  rising  to 
be  chairman  and  resigning  at  last  to  ^e 
charge  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment As  the  Spanish- American  War  grew 
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near  he  resigned  again  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
that  he  might  help  the  Navy  to  be.  ready 
for  its  approaching  duties ;  and  when  the 
war  broke  at  last  he  left  the  Navy  for  the 
Army,  raising  the  Rough  Eiders  and  see- 
ing active  service  in  Cuba.  On  his  return 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York ; 
and  before  his  two  years  of  this  office 
were  ended  he  had  been  elected  Vice- 
President,  succeeding  to  the  Presidency 
in  less  than  six  months.  This  career 
afforded  him  a  variety  of  experience 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  White  House ;  and  it  gave 
him  an  tmequaled  training. 

Consider  again  the  midtiplicity  of  his 
points  of  contact  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  As  his  father  and  mother 
had  held  an  honorable  place  among  the 
old  £&milie8  of  New  York,  he  was  at  ease 
with  those  who  had  inherited  fortunes ; 
he  spoke  their  language  and  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  dieir  manners  and  cus- 
toms. But  as  a  result  of  the  Western 
adventures  he  was  e<jually  at  ease  with  the 
men  who  labored  with  Uieir  own  hands, 
with  ranchers  and  hunters.  By  official 
association  he  came  to  have  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  with  the  men  of  the  Navy.  He  had 
had  intimate  relations  with  the  profes- 
sional politicians  of  New  York  City  and 
of  New  York  State,  with  the  police  force 
and  with  the  members  of  Tammany  Hall. 
He  mingled  as  an  equal  with  the  histori- 
ans and  the  men  of  letters ;  and  he  had 
friends  who  were  painters  and  sculptors. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  highbrows  and  he 
was  friendly  with  prize-fighters. 

In  short,  he  was  a  go^  **  mixer,"  to 
employ  an  expressive  word  not  yet  recog- 
nized by  the  lexicographers.  He  was 
^'  folksy,"  to  use  another  expressive  word 
also  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  dictionary. 
He  liked  people,  and  bs  long  as  they  were 
good  of  uieir  kind,  he  did  not  greatly 
care  of  what  kind  of  people  they  were. 
He  was  not  exclusive,  or  toplofty,  although 
he  was  unfailingly  dignified.  He  comd 
get  alonp;  with  anybody  and  get  the  best 
out  of  him  if  there  was  any  good  in  him. . 
He  was  approachable  and  cordial ;  but 
he  was  also  ooth  shrewd  and  swift  in  his 
judgment  of  men;  and  he  was  almost 
unerring  in  his  decisions.  Rarely  did  he 
make  any  mistake  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  more  especially  of  his  inti- 
mates. He  had  friends  in  evenr  walk  of 
life  and  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
he  profited  greatly  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  friends 
were  not  in  politics,  even  if  they  were  all 
likely  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in  public 
affairs,  as  a  good  citizen  should.  He  had 
a  host  of  friends  entirely  devoid  of  polit- 
ical ambition — so  devoid  that  they  refused 
the  posts  which  he  proffered  them. 

To  say  this  is  to  suggest  that  he  was 
intensely  human.  He  liked  to  call  himself 
a  faunal  naturalist;  but  the  animal  he 
knew  best  wafl  the  genus  Homo.  And 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  dear-eyed 
insight  into  character  that  he  was  able  to 
bind  men  to  him  and  to  get  his  own  way, 
even  from  the  baser  sort  of  politician  who 


did  not  aspire  to  his  standards  or  share 
his  ideals.  His  personality  was  so  win- 
ning, his  appeal  was  so  persuasive,  that 
there  were  few  who  could  resist  it. 

After  he  had  served  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  a  friend  asked  him 
how  it  waa  that  he  had  been  able  to  get 
a  Legislature  dominated  by  the  party  ma- 
chine to  pass  the  law  imposing  a  fran- 
chise tax  and  the  law  putting  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  State  rigidly  on  the  merit 
systen\ — ^two  acts  which  that  L^islature 
certainly  was  not  anxious  to  pass.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  quote  his  exact 
words,  but  his  explanation  ran  more  or 
less  in  this  wise : 

^^You  must  remember  that  I  am  a 
party  man.  I  believe  in  party  and  in  the 
organization  by  which  only  can  a  party 
retain  its  necessary  cohesion  and  compact- 
ness. I  consulted  the  party  leaders  when 
I  had  an  appointment  to  make.  Of  course 
if  the  post  to  be  filled  demanded  a  man 
of  a  special  kind  with  special  qualifica- 
tions and  I  knew  the  only  man  who  could 
fill  it  properly  I  appointed  him,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  party  leaders  the  absolute 
necessity  of  my  selection.  But  for  nine 
'places  out  of  ten  all  that  was  needed  was 
a  really  good  man,  honest  and  capable 
and  reasonably  likely  to  make  good  in 
the  post.  One  man  of  this  sort  would  suit 
me  as  well  as  another.  So  I  invited  sug- 
gestions; and  I  was  sometimes  at  first 
urged  to  appoint  a  broken-down  and  dis- 
cr^ted  party  hack.  Then  I  would  gently 
point  out  the  disadvantage  to  the  party 
if  I  made  that  kind  of  appointment ;  and 
I  requested  another  name.  Very  possibly 
the  second  man  would  be  also  a  party 
hack,  but  not  broken  down  and  not  dis- 
credited ;  and  I  would  explain  i^;ain  that 
the  leaders  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  bring  me 
a  more  attractive  suggestion,  one  more  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  our  platform. 
They  would  then  name  a  better  man, 

rrhaps  a  man  almost  good  enough ;  and 
would  thank  them  cordially  and  ask 
them  to  make  a  final  effort — and  that 
final  effort  would  be  the  name  of  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  that  I  should  have  chosen 
if  left  to  myself.  Then  when  the  time 
came  for  the  passage  of  the  bills  that  I 
wanted  I  sent  for  the  leaders  and  UAd 
them  that  I  had  acted  on  their  sugges- 
tion as  regards  all  these  appointments — 
and  now  uie  time  had  come  for  them  to 
do  something  for  me.  And  they  did  it  1" 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
was  extremely  desirous  of  getting  Roose- 
velt out  of  the  Governorship  and  into  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

IV 

Roosevelt's  belief  in  the  people  was  as 
solidly  rooted  as  Jefferson  s  ;  nis  appre- 
ciation of  human  nature  was  as  acute  as 
Lincoln's ;  and  his  courage  was  as  out- 
standing as  Cleveland's.  And  courage, 
resolute  and  undaunted,  is  one  of  Uie 
most  useful  qualifications  for  political 
leadership.  Without  it  the  politician  can 
never  be  a  leader,  since  he  only  follows 
if  he  is  not  ready  to  take  the  risk  of 
blazing  a  trail  in  advance.  Roosevelt  had 
imagination   and  the  vision  which  only 


imagination  can  s^ve ;  as  a  historian  he 
knew   the  past  ^and   very  few  men   in 

Sublic  life  have  ever  mastered  all  the 
etails  of  our  political  history  as  he  had 
mastered  them)  and  as  became  a  states- 
man he  looked  to  the  future.  It  \vzs  a 
daring  deed  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  the  building  of  the  Panama  CanaL  It 
was  a  brave  act  to  send  the  battleship 
fleet  around  the  world.  It  demanded  a 
bold  confidence  to  proclaim  loudly  and 
repeatedly  that  we  ought  to  enter  the 
war  the  &,j  after  the  Lusitania  had  been 
sunk. 

It  was  once  asserted  that  the  differ^ice 
between  him  and  Mr.  Taft  as  Presidents 
and  when  they  were  confronted  with  a 
crisis  that  call^  for  immediate  action  lay 
in  this — that  Mr.  Taft  was  ready  to  take 
any  step  which  was  authorized  by  law, 
and  that  Roosevelt  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
anything  which  was  not  forbidden  by  law. 
He  avoided  the  illegal,  of  course,  for  be 
was  a  law-abiding  man ;  but  in  utilizing 
an  unprecedentea  remedy  for  a  wrong  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  extralegal. 

As  an  instance  of  his  courageous 
method  of  disentangling  himself  from  a 
legal  difficulty,  attention  may  be  called  to 
an  achievement  early  in  his  management 
of  the  New  York  police.  There  was  then 
a  Chief  of  Police  who  had  made  himself 
popular  with  the  newspaper  men  and  who 
was  believed  to  be  competent  and  efficient 
It  was  known,  however,  that  Rooeevelt  did 
not  approve  of  him  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  which  seemed  itaipossible,  since 
the  tenure  of  a  police  officiu  is  carefully 
guarded  by  rigid  legislation.  Suddenly,  to 
die  surprise  of  eveiybody,  this  chi^  of 
police  resigned,  leaving  Roosevelt  master 
of  the  situation.  How  was  this  resienatioQ 
extorted  from  a  man  who  had  boasted 
that  he  intended  to  hold  his  post  to  the 
end? 

To  a  friend  who  requested  the  solutioo 
of  this  mystery  Roosevelt  explained  the 
method  he  had  adopted,  a  mediod  beauti- 
ful in  its  simplicity. 

^^  An  investigation  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment had  revealed  that  the  f<»rce  was 
demoralized  and  that  the  conditions  were 
unsatisfactory.  Either  the  chief  knew 
what  had  be^  going  on,  in  which  case  he 
had  failed  in  his  duty,  or  he  did  not  know, 
in  which  case  he  was  incompetent.  So  I 
sent  for  him  and  asked  for  his  resisna- 
tion.  He  refused  to  g^ve  it.  I  told  him 
that  I  intended  to  put  him  out  on  a  cer- 
tain charge,  and  I  handed  him  the  papen. 
He  only  glanced  at  them  and  said  that  he 
knew  all  about  the  charjge  and  that  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Choate  (the 
two  leaders  of  the  New  York  bar),  had 
assured  him  that  the  courts  would  rein- 
state him.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed 
this  to  be  perfectly  possible,  but  that  the 
day  the  courts  put  him  back  I  would  not 
him  out  on  a  second  charge.  And  I  adaed 
that  if  he  was  again  reinstated  he  would 
be  put  out  on  a  third  chai^^e.  As  long  at 
I  was  at  the  head  of  the  rolice  Board  I 
did  not  intend  to  have  him  as  Chief  of 
Police.  Then  I  advised  him  to  let  ms 
have  his  resignation,  for  I  knew  thftt 
some  one  of  the  charges  against  him  would 
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be  completely  sustained  and  he  would 
leave  office  a  disgraced  man.  He  looked 
at  me  and  I  looked  at  him.  Then  without 
a  word  he  left  my  office ;  and  that  after- 
noon I  had  his  resignation." 

The  risk  that  R(x>sevelt  ran  is  obvious. 
If  he  had  put  the  Chief  out  three  or  four 
times,  only  to  have  him  reinstated  by  the 
courts,  it  would  have  looked  like  persist- 
ent persecution ;  and  there  would  have 
been  an  unending  clamor  aeainst  thefla- 
grant  injustice  of  the  procedure. 

There  is  another  puzzle  which  Roose- 
velt never  explained  publicly  and  which 
wiU  probably  never  be  cleared  up  comr 
pletely  except  by  the  official  biographer, 
who  will  have  access  to  all  his  papers. 
This  is  the  sudden  change  of  heart  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  coal  roads  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  in  the  coal  regions. 
These  presidents  of  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  mining  coal  dedinea  to  make 
anv  conoessions  to  the  strikers.  They 
renised  to  submit  anything  to  arbitration, 
and  they  told  Roosevelt  with  offensive 
rudeness  that  they  proposed  to  manage 


their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Then, 
most  unexpectedly,  they  agreed  to  arbi- 
trate, and  a  settlement  was  speedily  ar- 
rived at  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  What  were  the  influences  by 
which  Roosevelt  was  able  to  make  the 
heads  of  the  coal  companies  eat  their 
words  and  do  the  one  thing  they  had 
declared  they  never  would  do? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
&ct  that  tne  coal  roads  had  been  reorgan- 
ized by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  that  he 
controlled  them,  although  he  did  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  vnth  their  management. 
To  Morgan  came  a  member  of  Ro^velt's 
Cabinet  bearing  a  message  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  some  way  must  be  found  to 
prevent  a  coal  famine  during  the  winter, 
which  was  only  thr^  or  four  weeks  dis- 
tant, and  that  he  was  going  to  follow  the 
example  of  Cleveland  in  the  Venezuela 
matter.  He  had  prepared  a  Message  to 
Congress  askine  for  authorization  to 
appoint  a  conmiissiott  of  five  to  investi- 
gate the  coal  business ;  not  merely  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  strike. 


but  the  coal-mining  industry  as  a  whole, 
its  history,  its  practices,  its  management, 
in  all  its  recesses  and  in  all  its  details. 
He  intended  to  request  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  expenses,  and  he  had 
already  chosen  the  five  men  who  were  to 
constitute  the  conm:iission.  They  were  all 
men  of  the  highest  character,  whose 
names  would  carry  weight  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  whose  recommendations 
would  demand  acceptance.  The  chairman 
of  the  commission  would  be  Grover  Cleve- 
land, who  had  already  written  accepting 
the  appointment. 

Morgan  knew  that  Roosevelt  would  do 
as  he  had  said,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
disturbing  facts  the  proposed  commission 
might  uncover.  So  he  notified  the  presi- 
dents of  the  coal  companies  that  they 
must  agree  to  arbitrate. 

Roosevelt  had  foimd  a  way  out  of  an 
apparently  impossible  difficulty  by  using 
his  courage,  his  imagination,  and  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  When  it 
was  necessary,  he  could  be  a  very  practi- 
cal politician. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


YOU  cannot  live  vnth  the  members  of 
any  family  without  realizing  that 
they  owe  one  another  mutual  protection. 

So  the  nations  of  the  world  owe  one 
anoUier  mutual  protection,  for  the  world 
is  but  one  large  family. 

How  can  nations  provide  for  such  a 
mutual  protection?  In  particular,  how 
can  they  save  mankind  from  another 
world  war? 

As  in  the  family  proper,  so  in  the 
family  of  nations,  any  jealous  rivalry 
must  be  removed.  By  what  means  can 
this  be  done?  By  providing  the  means 
for  the  common  conduct  of  wose  nations' 
common  affairs.  To  this  end  have  been 
all  Ihe  efforts  to  form  a  League,  Federa- 
tion, or  Society  of  Nations. 

The  present  year,  one  is  glad  to  think, 
has  seen  a  greater  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion than  has  any  other  year.  A  Society 
of  Nations  has  been  formed.  The  co- 
operation has  been  apparently  entirely 
friendly. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  mere  forming 
of  a  Society  of  Nations  will  not  suffice 
unless  those  nations  genuinely  resolve  to 
live  and  work  harmoniously  together. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  get  toeether  and  to 
frame  a  charter  providing  n>r  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  harmonizing  international 
discords,  for  arbitrating  disputes,  for 
open  diplomacy,  for  economic  and  social 
work,  and  then  to  amend  that  charter  so 
that  it  has  the  approval  of  practically 
every  national  parliament;  mdeed,  to 
change  the  very  name  >  ^^  League "  to 
^^  Society,"  on  the  ground  that  a  league 
or  alliance  has  not  proved  lasting  beyond 
a  certain  number  of  years — the  Holy  Al- 
liance, for  instance;  whereas  a  federa- 


tion or  society,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,. has  lasted  for  very  many  years. 

The  pLem,  as  thus  far  worked  out,  is 
indeed  an  accomplishment.  Yet  what  if 
the  plan  vnll  not  work  further?  Is 
the  Society  of  Nations  standing  the  pres- 
ent strains  upon  it  ? 

"  Yes,"  say  many  men  I  see  ;**  be- 
cause here  in  Paris  we  have  daily  evi- 
dence of  amicable  interchange  of  views 
and  amicable  results  arrived  at  conform- 
able to  the  principles  laid  dovm  for  the 
'charter  of  the  Society  of  Nations.  The 
Society  is  changing  its  character  from 
that  of  a  mere  alliance  to  that  of  a  real 
international  government.  • 

"  Moreover,  with  regard  to  one  particu- 
lar feature,  that  of  food,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  played  the  leading 
role,  we  see  the  Society  of  Nations  at 
work  in  its  most  beneficent,  humane,  and 
best-orranized  activity." 

At  the  same  time  the  various  attacks 
on  the  Society  should  be  noted. 

AMERICA 

United  States  Senators  assail  the  So- 
ciety's charter  as  too  pro-British,  es- 
pecially in  the  articles  providing  for 
the  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity. 
The  Senators  are  still  unsatisfiM  as 
regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  as 
regards  alien  disputes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  general  suspicion  here  in 
Paris  that  we  at  home  are  not  yet  ready 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  our 
comfort  and  our  prejudices  incumbent 
upon  each  component  part  of  the  Society. 
Our  Commissioners  agreed  to  the  clause 
in  the  charter  which  involves  the  appoint- 


ment of  mandataries  to  supervise  the 
affairs  of  nations  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone.  Why,  then,  say  our  critics, 
should  we  object  if,  in  the  unanimous 
iud^ent  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
society's  Executive  Council,  a  mandate 
should  be  g^ven  us  to  supervise  Armeniai, 
for  instance — a  difficult  job,  it  is  true» 
but  certainly  one  which,  as  Lord  Bryce 
said  to  me,  offers  certain  rewards  to  un- 
selfish international  service,  and  one  which 
the  United  States  could  do  better  than 
any  other  nation,  first,  because  we  have 
no  territorial  ambitions,  and,  seoondi  be- 
cause of  the  splendid  educational,  chari- 
table, medical,  and  missionary  work  which 
we  have  done  there,  a  work  amounting  in 
volume  and  value  to  more  than  that  of 
all  the  other  nations  put  together  ? 

As  to  our  Commissioners  themselves,  I 
found  in  Italy  much  cynicism  conceminp;^ 
any  Society  of  Nations  in  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  should  play  a  preponderant 
rule.  ^^  What  confidence  can  we  have  in 
a  scheme  so  ordered,"  said  an  Italian  to 
me,  *^  when  one  hand  of  its  principal  pro- 
tagonist withholds  Fiume  from  us  and 
the  other  hand  gives  Shantung  to  the 
Japanese  ?  It  looks  as  if  your  President 
had  one  policy  for  a  subject  which  does 
not  closely  concern  America  and  another 
policy  for  a  subject  which  does." 

Of  course  the  Chinese  express  the  same 
opinion.  And  no  wonder  f  The  opinion 
also  finds  an  echo  among  many  Amer- 
icans. 

My  friend  Baron  Serge  Korff,  late 
Russian  Vice-Govemor  of  Finland,  haa 

f'ust  said :    "  The   Great  Powers  doubt- 
ess  want  to  make  the  small  struggline 
peoples    on    the    Russian  western    and 
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northwestern  border  free  and  strong,  and 
thus  more  and  more  a  bulwark  i^fainst 
Germany.  But,  I  ash,  just  as  our  Admiral 
Kolohak  is  on  the  point  of  triumph,  why 
do  the  Powers — already  acting  as  a  So- 
ciety of  Ni^tions  in  embryo— hamper  him 
bv  miposing  oblintions  which  can  only 
bmdlumha^d and  foot?  It  has  done  this 
in  its  demand  on  him  that  if  a  solution  of 
the  relations  between  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  others  in  the  north,  and 
the  Caucasian  and  Transcaspian  territo- 
ries in  the  south,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  is  not  speedily 
reached  a  settlement  will  be  made  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
Society  of  Nations ;  and  that  until  such 
settlement  is  made  the  Kolchak  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  recc»^ize  these  territories 
as  autonomous,  and  to  confirm  the  rela- 
tions which  may  exist  between  their 
de  facto  governments  and  the  Entente 
Grovemments.  The  Society  of  Nations  is 
thus  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many. It  IS  continuing  the  exact  Ger- 
man plan,  which  in  order  to  rule  Russia 
woula  fint  divide  her.  The  Society's 
present  action,  however,  is  not  as  bad  as 
was  the  incredible  Prinkipo  proposal  and 
the  still  worse  nomination  of  a  man  like 
Herron  as  your  representative  to  the 
Prinkipo  Conference,  which  would  have, 
been  a  practical  recognition  of  Russian 
Bolshevism.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  a 
Society  of  Nations  is  going  to  do,  then  I 
say  we  would  be  infinitely  better  off  with- 
out any  society  at  alL'' 

ENGLAND 

As  to  Enp^lish  influence,  the  chief 
British  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lloyd  Geor^ 
bdieving  disarmament  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  the  success  of  a  Society  of 
Nations,  says  that  we  cannot  expect 
nations  ravaged  by  war  to  trust  their 
desolated  lands  to  the  Society's  protec- 
tion if  its  chief  advocates  themselves,  the 
Great  Powers,  hesitate  to  show  confidence 
in  it&  guardianship.  But,  no  matter  what 
self-denying  regulations  the  Great  Powers 
may  ultimately  agree  on  as  to  their  own 
military  forces,  are  they  reallv  awaken- 
ing the  trust  of  those  ravaged  nations? 
Having  demanded  that  the  German  army 
be  reduced  to  100,000  men,  the  Society 
of  Nations  would  limit  the  armies  of 
those  smaller  nations,  but  more  gener- 
ously, it  is  true,  than  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many— ^for  instance,  Poland  may  not  have 
more  than  80,000  men;  Czechoslovakia 
and  Rumania,  each  not  more  than  60,000 ; 
Jugoslavia,  40,000.  At  first  blush  this 
might  seem  more  than  fair  to  those  four 
nations,  especially  as  they  are  as  anxious 
as  any  one  to  demobilize.  But,  for  the 
moment,  what  do  they  say?  "Reduce 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria — 
all  right,"  remarked  a  Slav  the  other 
day :  "  that's  the  way  to  have  peace.  But 
to  reduce  the  defense  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  ravaged  and  oppressed  is  only 
a  new  outrage  for  us.  Our  weakening 
would  bring  on  a  new  war  all  the  sooner. 

"Again,  he  added,  "no  one  of  us 
seeks  to  evade  his  just  debts.  But  is  it 
right  for  the  Peace  Commissioners,  act- 
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ing  as  a  Society  of  Nations,  to  demand 
that  we  i^all  pay  any  part  of  the  actual 
expenses  of  a  war  waged  against  us? 
Tmtt  would  be  monstrous.'' 

He  concluded:  "The  Society  of  Na- 
tions can  go  too  far.  Why  is  it  pre- 
venting the  Rumanians  in  Hungary  from 
finishing  for  eood  and  all  with  Bela  Kun 
and  his  85,000  men,  many  being  the  Ger- 
man troops  of  Marshal  von  MXckensen? 
Why  is  it  permitting  3ela  to  attack  the 
Czeohoslovuks  at  tl^  same  time?  Any- 
way, what  can  yon  expect  from  a  man 
like  Lloyd  Greorge,  ^o  has  been  willine 
to  leave  Constantinople  to  the  Turks  ? 

£:itANC£ 

As  to  Fnmce,  we  see  a  nation  which, 
havin?  borne  the  burden  of  the  war,  now 
feels  lonely  and  exposed,  because  the 
Americans  and  English  are  withdrawing 
and  demobilizing  their  forces,  just  as  S 
the  war  were  over  1 

France  is  poorer  By  the  loss  of  1,500,- 
000  men  killed,  and  how  many  mutilated  ? 
But  this  is  not  all.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  France  has  lost  twice  as  many 
men  as  England  has.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  compared  with  us,  France  has 
lost  many  times  the  number  of  men  we 
have. 

Yet  never  was  there  such  need  here  as 
there  is  now  for  labor.  For  example,  to 
replace  the  lack  of  native  labor  in  one 
region  our  American  forestry  contingent 
is  at  this  moment  felling  150,000  trees 
in  the  Landes,  necessary  for  immediate 
consumption  in  the  rebuilding  of  houses, 
schools,  and  factories.  This  is  a  practi- 
cal instance  of  what  the  fraternal  work  of 
a  real  Society  of  Nations  can  accomplish. 

The  French  have  expected  that  part  of 
their  army  would  by  this  time  be  demo- 
bilized and  that  their  most  pressing  needs 
for  labor  would  be  met  in  some  degree. 
But  how  can  it  be  done  when  the  French 
must  now  occupy  the  regions  abandoned 
by  the  Americans  and  the  English  ? 

Then  there  is  another  poignant  circum- 
stance— the  strikes,  douotiess  fomented 
by  the  Boches  and  Bolshevik!  working 
hand  in  hand.  Their  plotting  has  aU 
the  more  fruitful  ground  for  success  in  a 
country  like  France,  where  capital  and 
labor  dp  not  yet  understand  each  other 
as  well  as  they  do  in  England  and 
America — do  not  yet  understand  that 
their  interests  are  in  common  and  that 
there  must  be  economic  harmony  for  the 
common  good.  The  employees  of  a  par- 
ticular concern  go  on  strike,  as  did  the 
employees  of  the  great  dry-goods  store 
the  "Printemps,"  for  example;  or  the 
employees  of  a  particular  industry  go  on 
strike,  as  did  those  of  the  sugar  refin- 
eries just  outside  of  Paris  last  month. 
To  hear  tiie  strikers'  talk  you  might 
think  that  they  represented  some  individ- 
ualistic entity,  opposed  by  all  other  men. 
You  get  no  notion  from  the  talk  that  the 
strikers  realize  in  any  degree  that  there 
must  be  union  with  all  other  men,  a 
mutual  development. 

France  is  economically  ill.  That  itself 
is  bad  enough.  But  what  is  worse  is  the 
fact  that  her  illness  menaces  the  health 


of  all  other  nations.  Fortunately,  Frendi 
statesmen  are  alive  to  both  these  things. 
As  to  external  danger — a  future  war 
by  Germany — ^they  are  grateful  for  ^ 
promised  Anglo- American  alliance  in  tiiat 
event  intervening  in  their  behalf.  But  as  to 
internal  danger,  how  glad  they  would  he  to 
have  the  moral  significance  of  even  a  very 
few  Ammcan  and  English  soldiers  here  I 
Li  this  connection,  wlule  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  imperfect  Society  of 
Nations  than  to  have  none  at  all,  French 
statesmen  still  protest  that  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
well-nigh  universal  opinion  ravorable  to 
a  Society  of  Nations  by  a  Moportionate 
force.  In  the  words  of  M.  Bourgeois  to 
me:  *^ The  armaments  of  each  state  should 
be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  state's 
internal  security,  but  the  contingents  for 
an  international  force  should  be  so  se- 
lected that  it  would  be  atire  of  the  last 
word  I  It  is  necessary  that  any  future 
Teutonic  alliance  shoidd  realize  that  in  a 
recourse  to  arms  it  would  face  a  force 
already  completely  organized,  capable^  of 
breakinfip  all  resistance  and  compelling 
respect  lor  law  and  justice." 

OERMAKT 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  as 
to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  good  thing 
to  insert^  the  charter  of  the  Society  ol 
Nations  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  But  one 
thing  is  sure,  anyway — Germany  does  not 
yet  appreciate  (nor  do  we  alto^ther,  I 
fancy)  that  the  Treaty's  value  in  seca^ 
ing  reparation  and  in  preventing  future 
war  directiy  depends  upon  that  Society. 
Especially  does  Germany  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society^s  charter  makes  tiie  Treaty  more 
elastic  than  any  other  haa  been. 

Andjyet  Germany  is  expecting  great 
things  m>m  our  Society  of  Nations.  She 
did,  indeed,  put  forwwl  an  alternative 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations  which 
was  at  once  rejectra  by  the  Allies  here 
as  unworkable.  Nothing  daunted,  Ge^ 
many,  without  the  slightest  confession 
that  she  has  sinned  and  without  one 
word  of  repentance,  demanded  admittance 
into  our  Society.  She  doubtiess  expects 
that  the  camoufiaged  militarism  which 
masks  itself  under  her  new  Grovemmoit 
will  meet  the  entrance  quaUfications— 
namely,  that  the  applying  state  shall  have 
a  free  self-g^ovcmment,  inspiring  confi- 
dence ;  that  it  shall  give  effective  gaa^ 
antees  of  sincere  intention  to  obserre 
international  obligations;  that  it  shall 
have  loyally  carried  out  a  good  part  of 
its  obli^tions  and  show  a  patent  resdve 
to  carry  out  the  rest ;  and  that  it  shall 
accept  armament  limitations  as  regulated 
by  the  Society  of  Nations. 

What  Germany  is  really  after  is  to 
unsettie  the  existing  Society  of  Nations 
at  its  base  ;  second,  to  evade  all  possiUe 
performance  of  international  obligations : 
and,  third,  to  obtain  from  it  tiie  economic 
and  territorial  advantages  which  she  was 
not  able  to  obtain  by  force. 

Arain,  and  in  particular,  the  Sode^ 
of  Nations  is  helping  Germany  at  this 
actual  moment.   The  great  question  here 
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THE  NEW  AND  OLD  COMMANDERS  OF  OUR  ATLANTIC  FLEET) ig it i zed  by  V^IlOOQiC 

Reaz^ Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson  (to  the  left  in  the  portrait)  has  jost  succeeded  Rear- Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo  in  command  of  the  American  Atlantic  Fleet.  TVe  i 
Admiral  is  saluting  the  old  Admiral  as  the  flag  is  raised.  On  the  same  occasion  both  Admirals  received  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  deooxatioci 


(O  Underwood  &  Underwood 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THB  R-34  AT 
MINEOLA,  LONG  ISLAND,  ON 
8UNDAT  MORNING,  JULY  C. 
AFTER  A  TEMPESTUOUS  VOY- 
AGE   ACROSS    THE   (Atl^ANTIC 


International  Film  Service 
MAJOR  O.  H.  SCOTT,  IN   COMMAND   OF  THE  R-34 
ON   HSR   TRANSATLANTIC  VOYAGE.   THIRTY-ONE 
MSN  IN  ALL  MADE  THE  VOYAGE 


International  Film  Service 


UEUTENANT  ZACHARY  LANSDOWNE,  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  WHO  BY  INVITATION 
REPRESENTED  THIS  COUNTRY  ON  THE  VOYAGE 


(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood 
••ORUB"  FOR  THE  BRITISH 
DIRIGIBLE.  THESE  **  BOTTLES  " 
OF  HYDROGEN  GAS  MAKE  ONE 
OF  A  NUMBER  OF  PILES  OF 
SUCH  BOTTLES  ASSEMBLED  AT 
ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  MINEOLA. 
TO  REFILL  THE  R-34  FOR  HER 
RETURN  VOYAGE 


THE  LARGEST  AIRSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD  Digitized  by  V^n' 

The  British  nayal  dirig:ible  R-JW  arrived  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  on  July  6.   An  account  of  the  voyage  and  description  of  the  craft  will  be  fonnd  elsewhere 
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to-day  (June  18)  is,  "  Wfll  she  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty?" 

"Yes,"  say  most  people,  "she  will 
sign,  even  though  knowing  that  she  can- 
not execute  bemuse  she  can  no  longer 
resist  her  conquerors  by  force  of  arms." 

"  No,"  say  others,  "  she  will  not  sign, 
and  for  this  reason :  What  the  Germans 
want  above  all  else  is  protection  to  person 
and  property.  Sum)ose  the  German  Com- 
missioners sign.  Tjie  Ebert  Government 
will  fall  the  next  day.  No  government, 
certainly  no  Ebert,  could  stand  up  against 
that.  What  comes  in  ?  Perhaps  a  Haase 
Government — the  Independent  Socialists 
replacing  the  Majority  Socialists.  Now, 
you  may  be  for  Haase  and  not  for  Ebert, 
bt(t  you  must  admit  that  if  the  majority 
of  Socialists  do  not  protect  persons  and 
property  better  than  at  present  the 
Minority  Socialists  could  protect  not  at 
all.  No  matter  how  much  new  freedom 
and  independence  the  Haase  people 
might  introduce,  Germany  would  drift 
from  bad  to  worse.  There  would  be 
anarchy — just  what  most  Germans  want 
to  avoid. 


"  But  suppose  Germany  does  not  sira. 
One  of  two  things  would  occur.  Either 
Count  vonBrockdorff-Rantzau  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ententists  a  decree 
dividing  the  German  National  Assembly 
and  containing  the  resig^tion  of  Presi- 
dent Ebert  and  of  all  t£e  Ministers  and 
requesting  the  Ententists  to  exercise  all 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  German  state 
and  all  the  governmental  powers;  or 
the  non-signature  would  enormously 
strengthen  the  present  Government, 
which  already  gives  a  certain  protection, 
and  of  course  tne  Entente  Allies  would 
have  to  extend  throughout  Germany  the 
protecting  Governments  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  the  occupied  zones 
along  the  .Rhine — the  people  would  thus 
have  a  double  security  of  law  and 
order." 

We  outsiders  would  then  have  the 
demonstration  of  a  Society  of  Nations  at 
work  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  a 
morally  bankrupt  Power. 

We  could  presumably  expect  a  more 
immediate  result,  however,  m  so  far  as 
the  Treaty  is  concerned,  through  its  early 


signing  by  the  various  governing  forces 
in  Germany.  The  slight  amendments  as 
to  frontiers  and  finance  so  far  admitted 
to  that  Treaty  proves  the  desire  of  those 
constituting  the  Society  of  Nations  to  act 
fairly.  These  amendments  are  not  an 
admission  of  weakness,  but  of  strength. 

These  are  the  critical  days  for. the 
Society  of  Nations.  These  are  the  days 
when  it  must  meet  the  special  conditions 
arising  in  America,  Enghmd,  France, 
Italy,  Rumania,  Japan,  China,  in  the 
newly  made  nations — and  in  Germany. 
They  are  testing  the  Sociely's  backbone. 
Has  it  a  real  backbone?  Has  it  a  real 
fiber?    It  has. 

At  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  this 
to  the  world  it  must  be  permeated  by  a 
greater  atmosphere  of  understanding,  of 
less  political  time-serving,  less  listening 
for  the  next  election.  There  must  be,  in 
short,  less  indecision,  more  force. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Society 
of  Nations  is  not  losing,  but  gaining, 
ground. 

PariB,  June  13, 1019. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  BERLIN^ 

A   STORY   BY   ALPHONSE   DAUDET 

Remote  from  Prussia  as  we  are,  we  Americans  can  understand  only  through  imagination  the  nature  of  the  Prussian  menace ;  but  the 
French  know  it,  for  they  are  Prussia's  neighbors.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  France  has  seen  the  wearers  of  the  spiked  helmet  on  her 
soil.  This  story  of  Daudet's  i^  not  only  a  prophecy  of  what  is  happening  in  these  days,  but  is  also  a  reminder  of  the  tact  that  France  for 
many  years  has  been  on  the  frontier  or  freedom. — The  Editors. 
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E  were  going  up  the  Champs 
Elys^  with  Doctor  V — 7-9  gath- 
ering from  the  walls  pierced  by  shell, 
the  pavement  plowed  by  grapeshot,  the 
history  of  the  besieged  Paris,  when  just 
before  reaching  the  Place  de  TEtoile,  the 
doctor  stopped  and  pointed  out  to  me  one 
of  those  large  comer  houses  so  ^mpously 
grouped  around  the  Arc  de  Tnomphe. 

"  Do  you  see,*'  said  he,  "  those  four 
closed  windows  on  the  balcony  up  there  ? 
In  the  bc^nning  of  August,  ^at  terrible 
month  of  August  of  "fO,  so  laden  with 
storm  and  disaster,  I  was  summoned 
there  to  attend  a  case  of  apoplexy.  The 
sufferer  was  Colonel  Jouve,  an  old  Cuiras- 
sier of  the  First  Empire,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  glory  and  patriotism,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  had  taken  an 
apartment  with  a  balcony  in  the  Chamns 
•  Elys^es-^for  what  do  you  think?  To 
assist  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  troops ! 
Poor  old  man!  The  news  of  Wissem- 
bourg  arrived  as  he  was  rising  from  table. 
On  fading  the  name  of  Napoleon  at  the 
foot  of  tlmt  bulletin  of  defeat  he  fell 
senseless. 

"  I  found  the  old  Cuirassier  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  his  face  bleeding  and  inert 
as  from  the  blov  of  a  club.  Standing,  he 
would  have  been  very  tall;  lying,  he 
looked  immense ;  with  fine  features,  beau- 
tiful teeth,  and  white  curling  hair,  carry- 
ing his  eighty  years  as  though  they  had 
been  sixty.  Beside  him  knelt  his  grand- 
daughter in  tears.    She  resembled  him. 

1  From  **  Tales  from  Many  Sources,''  by  permission 
of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Seeing  them  side  by  side,  they  reminded 
me  of  two  Greek  medallions  stamped  with 
the  same  impress,  only  the  one  was  an- 
tique, earth-stained,  its  outlines  somewhat 
worn ;  the  other  beautiful  and  dear,  in 
all  the  luster  of  freshness. 

**The  child^s  sorrow  touched  me. 
Daughter  and  granddaughter  of  soldiers 
— for  her  father  was  on  MacMahon's 
staff — the  sight  of  this  old  man  stretched 
before  her  evoked  in  her  mind  another 
vision  no  less  terrible.  I  did  my  best  to 
reassure  her,  though  in  reality  I  had  but 
little  hope.  We  had  to  contend  with 
haBmoptysis,  from  which  at  eighty  there 
is  small  chance  of  recovery. 

^*'  For  three  days  the  patient  remained 
in  the  same  condition  of  immobility  and 
stupor.  Meanwhile  came  the  news  of 
Reichshofen  —  you  remember  how 
strangely?  Till  the  evening  we  all  be- 
lieved in  a  great  victory — twenty  thou- 
sand Prussians  killed,  the  Crown  Prince 
prisoner. 

^^I  cannot  tell  by  what  miracle,  by 
what  magnetic  current,  an  echo  of  this 
national  jov  can  have  reached  our  poor 
invalid,  hitnerto  deaf  to  all  around  him  ; 
but  that  evening,  on  approaching  the 
bed,  I  found  a  new  man.  His  eye  was 
almost  dear,  his  speech  less  difficult,  and 
he  had  the  strength  to  smile  and  to  stam- 
mer: 

"  *  Victory,  victory.' 

" '  Yes,  Colond,  a  great  victory.'  And 
as  I  gave  the  detaOs  of  MacMahon's 
splendid  success  I  saw  his  features  rdax 
and  his  countenance  brighten. 


"  When  I  went*out  his  granddaughter 
was  waiting  for  me,  pale  and  sobbing. 

^'  ^  But  he  is  saved,'  said  I,  tsJnng  her 
hands. 

"  The  poor  child  had  hardly  courage  to 
answer  me.  The  truth  as  to  Keichshofen 
had  just  been  annoimced,  MacMahon  a  fu- 
gitive, the  whole  army  crushed.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  consternation,  she  anxioc^ 
at  the  thought  of  her  father,  I  trembling 
for  the  grandfather.  Certainly  he  would 
not  bear  this  new  shock.  And  yet  what 
could  we  do  ?  Let  him  enjoy  the  illusion 
which  had  revived  him?  But  then  we 
should  have  to  deceive  him. 

"  *  Well,  then,  I  will  deceive  him,'  said 
the  brave  girl,  and  hastily  wiping  away 
her  tears  she  re-entered  her  grandniUier's 
room  with  a  beaming  face. 

^^  It  was  a  hard  ta&£:  she  had  set  hersdf. 
For  the  first  few  days  it  was  compara- 
tively easy,  as  the  old  man's  head  was 
weak,  and  he  was  as  credulous  as  a  child. 
But  with  returning  health  came  clearer 
ideas.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  m 
courant  with  the  movements  of  the  army 
and  to  invent  military  bulletins.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  that  beautiful  girl  bending 
night  and  day  over  her  map  of  Grermaay, 
marking  it  with  little  flags,  forcing  her- 
self to  combine  the  whole  of  a  glorious 
campaign — Bazaine  on  the  road  to  Berlin^ 
Prossard  in  Bavaria,  MaoMahon  on  the 
Baltic.  In  all  this  she  asked  my  counsd, 
and  I  hdped  her  as  far  as  I  could,  but  it 
was  the  grandfather  who  did  the  most 
for  us  in  this  imaginary  invasion.  He  bad 
conquered  Germany  so  often  during  the 
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First  Empire.  He  knew  all  the  moves 
bef oreliand.  *'  Now  they  should  go  there. 
This  is  what  they  will  do/  and  his  antici- 
pations were  always  realized,  not  a  little 
to  his  pride.  Uiifortunately,  we  might 
take  towns  and  gain  battles,  but  we  never 
went  fast  enough  for  the  ColoneL  He 
was  insatiable.  Every  day  I  was  greeted 
with  a  fresh  feat  of  arms. 

^  ^  Doctor,  we  have  tak^i  Mayenee,' 
said  the  young  eirl,  coming  to  meet  me 
with  a  heartrenmng  smile,  and  through 
the  door  I  heard  a  joyous  voice  cry- 
ing- 

"  *  We  are  getting  on,  we  are  getting 
on.  In  a  week  we  smdl  enter  Berlm.' 

^^  At  that  moment  the  Prussians  were 
buta  week  from  Paris.  At  first  we  thought 
it  might  be  better  to  move  to  the  prov- 
inces, but  once  out  of  doors,  the  state  of 
the  country  would  have  told  him  all,  and 
I  thought  him  still  too  weak,  too  ener- 
vated, to  know  the  truth.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  they  should  stay  where 
they  were. 

*^  On  the  first  day  of  the  investment  I 
went  to  see  my  patient — much  agitated,  I 
remember,  and  with  that  pang^  in  my 
heart  which  we  all  felt  at  knowing  that 
iJie  gates  of  Paris  were  shut,  that  the  war 
was  under  our  walls,  that  our  suburbs  had 
become  our  frontiers. 

^^I  found  the  old  man  jubilant  and 
proud. 

**  *  Well,*  said  he,  *  the  siege  has  begun.' 

*^  I  looked  at  him,  stupefied. 

**  *  How,  Colonel,  do  you  know  ?' 

^His  granddaughter  turned  to  me, 
*  Oh,  yes.  Doctor,  it  is  great  news.  The 
siege  of  Berlin  has  commenced.' 

^  She  said  this  composedly,  while  draw- 
ing out  h^r  needle.  How  could  he  suspect 
anything  ?  He  could  not  hear  the  cannon 
nor  see  that  unhappy  Paris,  so  sullen  and 
disorderly.  All  that  he  saw  from  his  bed 
was  calculated  to  keep  up  his  delusion. 
Outside  was  the  Arc  ae  Triomphe,  and 
in  the  room  quite  a  collection  of  souvenirs 
of  the  First  £^mpire.  Portraits  of  mar- 
shals, eneravings  of  battles,  the  King  of 
Borne  in  nis  babv  robes ;  the  stiff  consoles, 
ornamented  with  trophies  in  brass,  were 
covered  with  Imperial  relics,  medals, 
bronzes ;  a  stone  from  St.  Helena  under 
a  glass  shade;  miniatures  all  representing 
the  same  becurled  lady,  in  ball-dress,  in  a 
yellow  gown  with  leg-of-mutton  sleeves 
and  light  eves ,  and  aU — the  consoles,  the 
King  of  Rome,  the  medals,  the  yellow 
ladies  with  short  waists  and  sashes  under 
their  arms — in  that  style  of  awkward 
stiffness  which  was  the  grace  of  1806. 
Oood  Colonel  I  it  was  this  atmosphere  of 
victory  and  conquest,  rather  than  all  we 
could  say,  which  made  him  believe  so 
naively  in  the  siege  of  Beriin. 

^  From  that  day  our  military  operations 
became  much  simpler.  Taking  Berlin  was 
merely  a  matter  of  patience.  Every  now 
and  then,  when  the  old  man  ¥ras  tired  of 
waiting,  a  letter  from  his  son  was  read  to 
him— an  imae^nary  letter,  of  course^  as 
nothing  could  enter  Paris,  and  as,  since 
Sedan,  MacMahon's  aide-de-camp  had 
been  sent  to  a  German  fortress.  Can  you 
not  imagine  the  despair  of  the  poor  girl. 


without  tidings  of  her  father,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  prisoner,  deprived  of  all  com- 
forts, perhaps  ill,  and  yet  obliged  to  make 
him  speak  m  cheerful  letters,  somewhat 
short,  as  from  a  soldier  in  the  field,  always 
advancing  in  a  conquered  country.  Some- 
times, when  the  invalid  was  weaker  than 
usual,  weeks  passed  without  fresh  news. 
But  was  he  anxious  and  unable  to  sleep, 
suddenly  a  letter  arrived  from  Germany 
which  she  read  gayly  at  his  bedside, 
strugglinp^  hard  with  her  tears.  The 
Colonel  listened  religiously,  smiling  with 
an  air  of  superiority,  approving,  criticise 
ing,  explain  mg ;  but  it  was  in  the  an- 
swers to  his  son  that  he  was  at  his  best. 
*  Never  forget  that  you  are  a  Frenchman,' 
he  wrote ;  *  be  generous  to  those  poor 
people.  Do  not  make  the  invasion  too 
nard  for  them.'  His  advice  was  never 
ending ;  edifying  sermons  about  respect 
of  property,  the  politeness  due  to  ladies 
— in  short,  quite  a  code  of  military  honor 
for  the  use  of  conquerors.  With  all  this 
he  put  in   some  general  reflections  on 

Klitics  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace  to  ' 
imposed  on   the  vanquished.    With 
regard  to  the  latter,  I  must  say  he  was 
not  exacting : 

"*The  war  indemnity  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  no  good  to  take  provinces. 
Can  one  turn  Germany  into  France?' 

^^  He  dictated  this  with  so  firm  a  voice, 
and  one  felt  so  much  sincerity  in  his 
words,  so  much  patriotic  faith,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  listen  to  him  unmoved. 

^^  Meanwhile  the  sieee  went  on — not 
the  siege  of  Berlin,  alas  1  We  were  at  the 
worst  period  of  cold,  of  bombardment, 
of  epidemic,  of  famine.  But,  thanks  to 
our  care  and  the  indefatigable  tenderness 
which  surrounded  him,  the  old  man's 
serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  disturbed. 
Up  to  the  end  I  was  able  to  procure 
white  bread  and  fresh  meat  for  him,  but 
for  him  only.  You  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing more  touching  than  those  break- 
fasts of  the  grandfather,  so  innocently 
egotistic,  sitting  up  in  bed,  fresh  and 
smiling,  the  napkin  tied  under  his  chin, 
at  his  side  his  granddaughter,  pale  from 
her  privations,  guiding  his  hands,  making 
him  drink,  helping  him  to  eat  all  these 

good,  forbidden  thmgs.  Then,  revived  by 
be  repast,  in  the  comfort  of  his  warm 
room,  with  the  wintry  wind  shut  out  and 
the  snow  eddying  about  the  window,  the 
old  Cuirassier  would  recall  his  Northern 
campaigns  and  would  relate  to  us  that 
disastrous  retreat  in  Russia  where  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  but  frozen  biscuit  and 
horseflesh. 

'*  ^  Can  you  understand  that,  little  one  ? 
We  ate  horseflesh.' 

^^  I  should  think  she  did  understand  it 
For  two  months  she  had  tasted  nothing 
else.  As  convalescence  approached  our 
task  increased  dailv  in  difficulty.  The 
numbness  of  the  Colonel's  senses,  as  well 
as  of  his  limbs,  which  had  hitherto  helped 
us  so  much,  was  beginning  to  pass  away. 
Once  or  twice  already  those  terrible  vol- 
leys at  the  Porte  Maillot  had  made  him 
start  and  prick  up  his  ears  like  a  war- 
horse  ;  we  were  obliged  to  invent  a  recent 
victory  of  Bazaine^  before  Berlin  and 


salvoes  fired  from  the  Invalides  in  honor 
of  it.  Another  day  (the  Thursday  of 
Buzenval,  I  think  it  was)  his  bed  had  been 
pushed  to  the  window,  whence  he  saw 
some  of  the  National  Guard  massed  upon 
the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^. 

*^  ^  What  soldiers  are  those  ?'  he  asked, 
and  we  heard  him  grumbling  beneath  his 
teeth  * 

"  *  Badly  drilled,  badly  drilled.' 

*^  Nothing  came  of  this,  but  we  under- 
stood that  nencef  orth  greater  precautions 
were  necessary.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
not  careful  enough. 

^^  One  evening  I  was  met  by  the  child 
in  much  trouble. 

"  *  It  is  to-morrow  they  make  their 
entry,'  she  said. 

^^  Could  the  grandfather's  door  have 
been  open?  In  thinking  of  it  since,  I 
remember  that  all  that  evening  his  face 
wore  an  extraordinary  expression.  Prob- 
ably he  had  overheard  us ;  only  we  spoke 
of  the  Prussians  and  he  thought  of  the 
French,  of  the  triumphal  entry  he  had  so 
long  expected,  MacMahon  descending  the 
Avenue  amid  flowers  and  flourish  of 
trumpets,  his  own  son  ridine  beside  the 
marshal,  and  he  himself  on  his  balcony, 
in  full  uniform  as  at  Liitzen,  saluting  the 
ragged  colors  and  the  eagles  blackeneid  by 
powder. 

**  Poor  Colonel  Jouve  I  He  no  doubt 
imagined  that  we  wished  to  prevent  his 
assisting  at  the  defile  of  our  troops,  lest 
the  emotion  should  prove  too  much  for 
him,  and  therefore  took  care  to  say  noth- 
ing to  us ;  but  the  next  day,  just  at  the 
time  the  Prussian  battalions  cautiously 
entered  the  long  road  leading^  from  the 
Porte  Maillot  to  the  Tuileries,  uie  window 
up  there  was  softiv  opened  and  the  Colonel 
appeared  on  the  balcony  with  his  helmet, 
his  sword,  all  his  long-unused,  but  glori- 
ous apparel  of  Milhaud's  Cuirassiers. 

^^I  often  ask  myself  what  supreme 
effort  of  will,  what  sudden  impulse  of 
fading  vitality,  had  placed  him  thus  erect 
in  harness. 

*^  All  we  know  is  that  he  was  there, 
standing  at  the  railine,  wondering  to  find 
the  wide  avenue  so  silent,  the  shutters  all 
closed,  Paris  like  a  great  lasaret,  flajgs 
everywhere,  but  such  strange  ones,  white 
witii  red  crosses,  and  no  one  to  meet  our 
soldiers. 

'^  For  a  moment  he  may  have  thought 
himself  mistaken. 

^^But  no!  there,  behind  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  there  was  a  confused  sound,  a 
black  une  advancing  in  the  growing  day- 
light— then,  little  by  little,  the  spikes  of 
the  helmets  glisten,  the  little  drums  of 
Jena  begin  to  beat,  and  under  the  Arc  de 
I'Etoile,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  troops,  by  the  clatter  of  sabers, 
bursts  forth  Schubert's  *  Triumphal 
March.' 

**  In  the  dead  silence  of  the  streets  was 
heard  a  cry,  a  terrible  cry : 

'* '  To  arms ! — to  arms  1 — the  Prussians.' 
And  the  four  Uhlans  of  the  advance 
ffuard  might  have  seen  up  there,  on  the 
balcony,  a  tall  old  man  staler,  wave  his 
arms,  and  fall.  This  time.Colqnel  Jppve 
was  dead.«)igitized  by  VnOUglC 
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WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF 
CURRENT  HISTORY 

BY  J.   MADISON   GATHANY,  A.M. 

■OFS  STREET  HIGH   SCHOOL.  PROYIDEIfCS.  K.  L 

Based  an  The  Outlook  of  July  9y  1919 

BMh  WMkan  Oatlioe  Stadf  of  Garrent  Hiatorj  baied  on  the  preoeding  number  of  Thb  Ootlook  will 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  odrrent  erenu  olnwoB,  debating  elnbt,  teaohen  of  history  nnd  of  Bngiish,  end 
the  like,  and  for  nee  in  the  home  and  by  tnoh  indiridnal  readers  ae  may  desire  suggestions  in  the  serious 
study  of  enrrent  bistory.^THS  BDrroBS. 


[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  oo?er  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion,  and 
only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribute  selected  questions  among  different 
members  of  the  class  or  group  and  haye  them 
report  their  findtngs-to  all  when  assembled.  Then 
haTO  all  diseuss  the  questions  together.] 

I — INTRUKATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Topio:  Versailles  and  After;   Protests; 

Ratify  the  Treaty. 
Reference  :  Pages  ^%  390 ;  393,  394 
Questions: 

1.  The  Germans  have  signed  Uie  Treaty 
of  Peace.  What  does  The  Outlook  mean 
in  sajring :  "  The  United  States  to-dav  is 
still  at  war  with  Germany,  Not  merely 
technically  at  war  "  ?  2.  What  reasons  does 
Tlie  Outlook  advance  for  helieving  that  ^  if 
this  peace  is  to  be  a  peace  of  justice,  it 
must  be  a  peace  of  vig^nce  'V  3.  Give 
the  German  people  and  nation  five  reasons 
why  they  "fail  to  command  the  world's 
respect  4.  Make  a  list  of  the  protests 
agamst  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  mentioned 
by  The  Outlook.  Why  these  protests? 
dan  you  add  any  further  protests  r  5.  Dis- 
cuss whether  China  did  right  in  refusing  to 
sign  Uie  Treaty.  6.  Give  as  many  reasons 
as  you  can  why  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  more  significant 
than  tne  ratification  of  any  other  treaty  in 
American  history.  7.  What,  according  to 
The  Outlook,  will  the  ratification  of  this 
Treaty  by  all  the  Allied  nations  mean? 
Does  it  seem  to  you  tliat  it  will  mean  all 
these  things?  Reasons.  8.  Tell  what  you 
think  of  Tne  Outlook's  belief  as  to  the  re- 
sult if  we  fail  to  accept  the  treaty  and  do 
not  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  9.  Dis- 
cuss :  The  Treaty  is  by  no  meaqs  perfect, 
but  it  is  a  big  advance  over  the  diplomatic 
method  of  1914.  10.  Give  arguments  for 
and  against  this  proposition :  America  can 
in  the  future  "  render  tlie  greatest  service 
to  tlie  world  if  it  is  allowed  to  express  its 
opinion  as  an  independent  and  impartial 
state  as  each  crisis  m  civilization  arises." 

U — ^NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic:  Industrial  Democracy  on  TriaL 
Reference:  Editorial,  pages  394-396. 
Questions : 

1.  From  this  editorial  and  other  sources, 
state  and  explain  several  reasons  for  in- 
dustrial unrest.  2.  Explain  somewhat  at 
length  what  industrial  democracy  is.  3. 
What  reasons  are  there  for  believing  that  it 
is  on  trial  ?  4.  Give  several  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, now  that  the  war  is  over,  that  the 
first  problem  which  must  be  solved  is  in- 
dustrial reconstruction.  5.  How  does  Mr. 
John  Leitch  believe  oi*ganized  industries  can 
be  made  democratic  ?  6.  Make  clear  vzhat 
The  Outlook  means  by  saying  that  indus- 


trial democracy  is  much  more  than  profit- 
sharing.  7.  Labor  has  been  and  now  gen- 
erally IS  excluded  from  representation  in 
the  control  of  industry.  Discuss  the  results 
of  this.  Do  you  think  that  labor  should  be 
represented  m  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of- all  businesses?  Reasons^  8.  Among 
the  schemes  advocated  for  the  improvement 
of  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  com- 
munism, {Sialism,  anarchism,  the  single 
tax,  and  constructive  liberalism.  Explain 
briefly  the  meaning  of  each  and  tell  your 
own  opinion  of  these  schemes.  9.  Discuss 
whether  poverty  and  pauperism  could  be 
banished  from  the  Ujiited  States  in  twenty- 
five  years.  10.  You  would  do  well  to  own 
"  Lidustry  and  Humanity,"  by  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and 
"Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy,"  by 
T.  N.  Carver  (Ginn).  Read  also  a  sug- 
gestive book,  "  Proposed  Roads  to  Free- 
dom," by  B.  Russell  (Henry  Holt). 

in — LOCAL  AFFAIRS 

Topic :  North  Dakota's  Rash  Adventure. 
Reference:  Editorial,  pages  396,  397. 
Questions: 

1.  What  is  North  Dakota's  adventure  ? 
The  Outlook  considers  it  rash.  Do  you  ? 
Reasons.  2.  Furnish  proofs  for  The 
Outlook's  statement :  America  "  is  built  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  experiments  com- 
paiatively  safe  and  simple.  Illustrate  by 
giving  not  less  than  one  experiment  from 
each  of  Uie  following  phases  of  public  life  : 
social,  educational,  religious,  industrial, 
and  political  3.  Why  has  North  Dakota 
undertaken  this  experiment?  Explain. 
4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that,  in 
your  opinion,  are  against  true  American- 
ism ?  Illustrate  your  answer.  5.  What  is 
State  paternalism?  Discuss  whether  we 
have  enough  of  it  in  the  United  States. 

IV — PROPOSITIONS  FOR    DISCUSSION 

(Theae  propositioiis  an  raggestad  directly  or  indi- 
reotly  by  the  lubjeot-matter  of  The  Oatlook,  bat 
not  diBoaased  in  it.) 

1.  The  Irish  question  is  purely  a  domes- 
tic affair.  2.  All  true  Americans  will  hear- 
tily welcome  the  return  of  President 
Wilson. 

V — YOOABULABT   BUILDING 

(All  of  the  following  words  and  ezprenions  are 
found  in  The  Oatlook  for  Jalj  9,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  ap  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere^  give  their  meaning  in  your  ovm  words. 
The  figure!  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Technically,  treaty,  1^^H^^>  alarmists 
(389) ;  ratify,  negotiate  (^3) ;  impracti- 
cable (394) ;  referendum,  eminent  domain 
(396)  ;  tinctured,  leeches,  reactionary 
(397). 


"A  GENTLE   CYNIC" 

Under  this  title,  chosen  by  Professor 
Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  new  theory  and  new  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  "The 
Preacher,"  The  Outlook  reviewed  it  in  its 
issue  of  June  18.  As  stated  then,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  genial  satire  by  an  unknown 
Hebrew  "  Omar  Khavj^^m,"  to  which  some 
orthodox  critic,  or  critics,  have  added  com- 
ments, amendments,  and  replies. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1905 
a  more  serious  and  more  definite  view  of 
that  puzzling  book  was  presented  by  an 
equally  eminent  Semitic  scholar.  Professor 
Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
attrioutes  the  genuine  portions  of  it  to  a 
Sadducean  physician  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  century  B.c.  The  Epicurean  view 
of  life  which  he  inculcated  under  the 
pseudonym  of  King  Solomon  naturally 
roused  the  ire  of  orthodox  critics.  The 
Pharisees,  unable  to  suppress  the  book,  in- 
jected into  it  the  neutralizing  comments 
and  replies  which  resulted  in  its  admission, 
A.D.  90,  into  the  Jewish  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  In  that  dark  time  for  Judaism 
it  may  have  seemed  to  Uiose  rabbis  what 
Luther  in  his  stormy  career  declared  it— 
"  a  book  of  consolation." 

Professor  Haupt*s  metrical  version  of  it, 
with  an  Introduction  and  notes,  makes  a 
handsome  quarto  of  forty-seven  pages,  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  pnce-marked 
fif^  cents.  His  translation  ot  the  passage, 
^'Ciast  thy  bread  upon  Uie  waters,"  etc 
(xL  1,  2),  is  eminently  Sadducean  and 
worldly-wise : 

**  Send  thy  breadoorn  aoron  the  water, 

Thongh  it  take  many  days — thou  wilt  re- 
gain it; 
Bat  apportion  it  'twizt  seven  or  eifrht  [ehips] ; 
For  what  may  happen,  then  knowest  not^* 

J.  M.  W. 

CONFIDENCE   RESTORED 

The  article  by  F.  M.  Davenport  in 
The  Outlook  of  June  4  will  restore  con- 
fidence in  The  Outlook  among  some  of 
its  readers.  The  friends  of  the  progress 
of  social  well-being  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  party  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  keep  other 
friends  of  social  progress  assured;  the 
position  won  by  Senators  Penrose  and 
Warren  and  by  Congressman  Mann  in  the 
organization  of  this  Congress  is  not  reas- 
suring ;  and  for  that  reason  the  words  of 
Mr.  Davenport  are  timely.  Too  many  peri- 
odicals of  tne  class  of  The  Outlook  appear 
to  be  committed  irrevocably  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Wilson  and  have  sought  to 
undermine  him  in  the  public  confidence 
till  protests  from  their  readers  forced  a 
change  of  tone.  This  article  should  serve 
as  a  warning  that  there  is  a  section  of  the 
Republican  following  which  will  not  go  to 
all  lengths  in  its  distrust  of  the  Democrats 
as  a  paily  without  financial  convictions  and 
with  a  ''  pandering  tendency.'*  Does  not 
Mr.  Davenport's  cross-section  of  Albany 
Republican  politics  show  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  a  "  pandering  tendency  "?  It  ii 
well  that  The  Outlook  still  stands  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Rooseveltian  conscience 
and  warns  certain  interests  tliat  if  the  poor 
are  not  to  rob  the  rich  the  Repubuean 
party  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
poor  while  some  of  the  rich  rob  them. 
John  McCabthy, 
Pastor  Eastwood  Aleiuortal 
Method^  Qiyf^ 

CanithersTiUe,  Mueonri.  ^  V/V  LV^ 
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They  couldn't  believe 
it  would  happen  —  but 
it  did.  And  that  hos- 
pital fire  cost  the  lives 
of  ten  bedridden  pa- 
tients and  thrjse  nurses. 


Some  five  billion  dollars 
of  business  property  has 
been  protected  from  fire 
by  automatic  sprinklers. 

State  Industrial  Com- 
missions are  guarding  the 
lives  of  factor)r  employees 
by  requiring  this  same  un- 
failing protection  in  busi- 
ness property. 

The  United  States  Gov- 
erament  insisted  on  war 
industries  being  so  pro- 
tected. 


Are  you  one  of  tKe  dull  public  ? 


^HERE  is  not  much  chance  of  a  fire  in 
a  hospital,"  said  the  doctor. 

Unless  somebody  overturns  an  alco- 
hol stove  or  unless  there  is  defective  wiring — or 
something  happens  in  the  heating  plant^-or  un- 
less— well,  I  guess  Tm  getting  myself  in  trouble 
here,"  he  ended  ruefully. 

Many  other  good  and  useful  citizens  would  say  just 
what  this  doctor  said.  You  never  can  know  and  appre- 
ciate fire  dangers  till  you  stop  and  think  how  many, 
many  causes  there  are,  and  how  worthless  ordinary 
methods  of  prevention  have  proved  themselves. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  with  splendid  equipment  for 
helping  or  curing  the  mentally  unfit ;  hospitals  where 
little  crippled  children  grow  strong  and  learn  once  more 
to  play  ;  hospitals  where  the  blind  are  taught  trades  so 
they  can  go  back  to  a  happy  and  natural  life ;  hospitals 


where  wounded  heroes  are  made  whole  again;  all  with 
the   finest   of   modern   appliances,  light,  air,  sunshine, 
heroic  doctors  and  nurses — but  no  fire-fighting  apparatus, 
worth  mentioning. 

Constant  exposure  to  the  worst  kind  of  death  in 
institutions  dedicated  to  hinnanity^  the  world  over ! 

Investigate  your  own  Hospital.  Find  out  for  yourself 
what  will  mean  safety  for  the  patients. 

Don't  put  on  your  nurses,  those  fine  women  already 
giving  their  lives  to  the  service  of  others,  the  cruel 
burden  of  responsibility  in  case  of  fire. 

See  that  your  hospital  is  equipped  with  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinkler  System.  Like  a  hundred  firemen 
scattered    throusrhout    the 


building,  always  on  the 
job  !  When  the  fire  starts, 
the  ivater  starts — no  chance 
for  the  fire  to  spread. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 


Read — ''Fire  Tragedies 

and  Their  Remedy  " 

Parents,  trustees,  or  officials 
will  find  in  '*  Fire  Tragedies 
and  Their  Remedy  **  the  un- 
varnished truth  and  a  path 
of  imperative  social  service. 
Write  for  it  today.  Address 
General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Companv,  289  West  Exchange 
Street,  Providence,  K.  1.    - 

Digitized  by  V^OOy  iC 
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Towels  &  Bed  Linens 

at  McCiitcheon*s 


A2r^.  TVmU-Marik 


THE  present  is  a  particularly  opportune  time 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  Towels,  Sheets,  Pillow 
Cases  and  other  housekeeping  Linens  for  the  town 
house  and  the  country  home. 

We  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  impossi- 
bility of  lower  prices  on 
Linens  for  another  year 
at  least.  The  destruction 
of  machinery  in  Belgium 
and  the  failure  to  plant 
flax  in  Russia,  make  it 
certain  that  the  world's 
supply  of  Linens  will  be 
far  short  of  the  demand 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Thm  Luxury  Tax  does  not  apply  to  Linens 

Bath  Towels.  Mats.  Etc. 


Linen  Towda 

H«inttitch«d  OuMt  Tow«lt,  $7.50  to 

13.50  dos. 
B«droom  and  Bathroom  Tow«lt,  $9.00 

to  24.00  dot. 

Hemstitched 
Pure  Linen  Sheets 

Slncl*-bad  dx*,  $16.50  to  50.00  p«r  pair. 
Doubla-bad  tiia,  $13.50  to*  60.00  p«r 
pair. 

Hemstitched 

Pure  Linen  Pillow  Cases 

22>i  X  36  inchat,  $3.50  to  7.50  par  pair. 


Hammad  Bath  Towels,  $4.20  to  22.50 
dos. 

Hamstitchad  Bath  Towals,  $21.00  to 
30.00  doz. 

Bath  Shaats,  52  x  69  inchas,  $3.50  aach, 
60  X  72  inchaa,  5.50  aach. 

Bath  Mats,  $1.00  to  3.25  aach. 

Kitchan  Towals,  $3.25  to  9.50  doz. 

Glass  Towals,  $6.00,  7.00  and  7.50  doc. 

Rollar  Towals,  $1.00,  1.30,  1.40  aach. 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE  :  Any  ofthm  mmrehandUm  Jm»eribmJ  or  iilutraimJ 
mho90  may  bm  ordmrmd  with  eompimtm  •atUfaction  through  oar  Mail  Ordmr  Smrpiem 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

•Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


The  Outlook  Will  Buy  Your  Spare  Time 

and  pay  you  well  for  it.  The  work  oonsists  simply  in  taking  subscrip- 
tions, and  your  profits  are  immediate  and  generous  on  new  subscriptions 
and  renewals  alike.   The  more  time  you  give,  the  more  you  will  make. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  man  or  woman — or  boy  or  girl — 
who  would  like  to  earn  extra  money,  and  who  is  willing  to  work  in  a 
pleasant  way  to  do  so.  Write  to^iay,  asking  details  of  The  Outlook's 
Cooperative  Profit  Plan,  addressing  Desk  E,  Representatives'  Division, 

The  Outlook  Company,   881    Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City 


I6hdj 

THE  NEW   BOOKS 

Tliis  DapartniMt  win  iMliida  daMriptm  aotoi,  vhli 

bjThaOaOoak.  Mamfaiam'    |     li    I  beaJBr-affl 
ha^a  mora  axtandad  aad  aritiflal  tiaatment  liter 

ncnoH' 

All  the  Brothera  Were  Valiants  B7  B«b 

Abms  WflUaiiis.   Tlia  Mawnillan   Compaoy, 
NawYark. 

A  story  of  love  and  sea  adventure  of 
quite  nnnsoal  vigor  and  imagmative  vivid- 
ness. There  is  tH^redy  in  the  sitoationsy  hat 
there  is  also  the  recoitl  of  high  purpose  and 
dauntless  character. 


Bj  Margaiat  Baillie- 
H.  DwiB  Company, 


Black  Bheep  ChapeL 

Sanndars.    Tlia  Oaorga 
New  York. 

Black  Sheep  Chapel  was  originally 
Bank  Chepe  [market]  Chapel,  and  was 
once  owned  hy  the  London  Ymtners'  Com- 
pany. It  heoomes  a  ritualistic  church  and 
Its  sacristan,  a  dealer  in  sawdust,  and  his 
adopted  son,  whom  he  means  to  offer  as  a 
second  Samuel  to  the  divine  service,  are 
chief  among  the  novel's  characters.  One 
might  expect  a  story  of  pietism  or  propa- 
j;anda;  on  the  contrary,  the  novel  is 
mtensely  human  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
gentle  irony.  It  is  decidedly  original  and 
well  written. 

Foreiicn  Maslo.  Tales  of  Everj-Daj  China. 
By  Jean  Girter  Cochran.  IHiutiatad.  The 
George  U.  Doraa  Company,  New  York. 

Too  many  hooks  ahout  the  Chinese  make 
them  seem  utterly  alien  and  almost  unhu- 
man ;  this  hook  hrings  the  reader  into 
svmpathetic  touch  with  the  kindly  traits  of 
the  race  as  seen  h^  one  niiose  own  spirit- 
ual attributes  hnng  out  the  best  in  her 
Chinese  friends.  This  b  the  ^Fore^ 
Magic  "  that  wins  and  transforms  the  m- 
divrauals  described  in  these  tales  of  Chi- 
nese life. 

Haunted  Bookshop  (The).  By  Christopher 
Morley.  Doableday,  Page  A  Co.,  Gardan  City. 
A  Story  that  begins  so  realistically  that 
the  reader  is  implied  to  take  down  the 
telephone  book  to  get  the  address  of  the 
haunted  bookshop.  The  tale  starts  quietly 
enough  to  please  the  most  scholastic  Dook- 
worm,  but  ends  with  thrilb  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  lover  of  melodrama. 

8aint*B  Proffreea.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Charlei 
8ciibner*8  Sons,  New  York. 

In  the  delicacy  yet  finnness  of  its  fic- 
tional art  this  may  be  classed  with  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  best  novels.  Never  once  does 
the  reader's  interest  falter,  never  once 
do  the  four  or  five  principal  characters 
lose  definite  outline  and  human  reali^. 
Passion,  sorrow,  disillusionment,  and  per- 
plexity are  here  in  abundance.  The  war*8 
effects  in  England  are  generalized,  by 
intimation  at  least,  as  being  disheart^ii^ 
and  morally  relaxing.  Not  all  pecmle  wiu 
agree  with  the  soundness  of  ul  this 
shadowy  intimation.  The  progress  which 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  Saint  (a  sweet-natuied 
parson)  makes  is  not  an  advance  in  faith, 
nope,  and  patriotism,  but  a  shaking  of  hk 
archaic  theological  doemas  and  a  oonfuakw 
of  mind  as  to  Englana's  social  futore. 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUNO  FOLKS 
Boy  Soouta  Book  of  Storiea  rilfte). 
by  Franklin   K.   Mathiews.    lUnatn 
Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Boy  Scout  must  be  abnormal  iadeed 
if  he  doesn't  find  this  book  to  hia  fikiv. 
It  contains  stories  selected  from  the  wMi 
of  O.  Henry,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Aitkv 
Conan  Doyle,  Mark  Twain,  Joseph  C 
Lincoln,  and  other  writers  who  know  Wn 
and  how  to  write  boys'  stories.  It  is  wlh 
to  say  that  it  will  soon  beooma  a  well- 
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thumbed  book  in  any  place  where  it  falls 
within  the  reach  of  a  group  6f  boys. 

Joyous  TraTelers  (The).  By  Maud  Liiidiay 
and  Bmllis  PooImoo.  lUiistmted.  llie  Lothrop, 
Lee  A  Shepaid  Gompwiy,  Boetoa. 

Nice  storiesy  nice  pictures,  nice  verses 
for  nice  children  to  read  or  have  read  to 
them  about  bedtime.  Pleasant  dreams  are 
sure  to  follow,  for  these  fairy  stories  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  have  happy  end- 
ings and  new-fashioned  enough  to  rouse  and 
keep  the  interest  of  all  children  who  love 
an  unaginative  tale. 

BIOORAPHT 

Iron  Hunter  (The).  By  Chaae  S.  Osborn.  D- 
luBtmted.  The  MaomiUiUB  Company,  New  York. 
The  '^  iron  hunter"  sought  and  found 
iron  mines  with  much  success ;  and  when, 
in  their  turn,  the  people  of  Micluean  were 
hunting  for  a  capable  man  for  (Sovemor, 
they  found  the  *^  iron  hunter  "  and  elected 
him.  The  story  of  his  life  as  here  told  will 
thrill  all  progp^ssive  Americans  ;  it  is  re- 
plete with  stirring  incidents  and  is  told 
with  dramatic  effect. 

Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man  (Tlie).    By 

W.  N.  P.  Barbellion.  Introductioo  by  H.  Q. 
Wells.  The  George  H.  Dorau  Company, 
Nsw  York. 

Mr.  Wells  in  his  preface  says :  **  In  this 
diary  of  an  intensely  egotistical  young 
naturalist,  tragically  caught  by  the  creep- 
ing approach  of  death,  we  ^ve  one  of  the 
most  moving  aspects  of  our  universal 
strugele."  The  diary  is  in  fact  moving  and 
also  oepressing^,  but  the  reader  is  savedirom 
being  steeped  m  gloom  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  writer  s  comment  on  men  and  life.  The 
book  is  morbid  and  feverish  but  brilliant. 
Is  it  disguised  fiction  or  actual  diary,  or  a 
mingling  of  both  ?  Most  people  who  read 
Mane  &shkirt8eff's  journal  will  inevitably 
be  reminded  of  that  singular  ebullition, 
not  by  the  matter  but  by  the  manner  of 
this  diary.  So  when,  half-way  through  the 
book,  Barbellion  discovers  Marie  and  de- 
clares, *^  She  is  the  very  spit  of  me,"  one 
wonders  whether  this  is  not  a  device 
whereby  the  author  forestalls  a  natural 
comment  At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  Barbellion  says  :  **  She  feels  as  I 
feel.  We  have  the  same  self-absorption,  the 
same  vanity  and  corroding  ambition.  She 
is  impressionable,  volatile,  passionate — ill ! 
So  am  I."  Whatever  its  inner  history,  the 
book  has  a  fascination  of  its  own,  dismal 
as  its  ending  is. 

liife  of  John  Redmond  (Tlie).  By  Warre  B. 
WeUa.  liiostrated.  The  Geoi^  U.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

A  sjrmpathetie  yet  judicial  account  of 
the  life  ot  one  of  Ireland's  recent  leaders. 
The  book  is  largelv,  and  necessarily,  a 
liistory  of  Irish  politics  during  the  liut 
generation;  it  is  singularly  fair-minded, 
and  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  people 
who  wish  to  study  tiie  Question  of  Home 
Role  dispassionately  and  with  open  minds. 

HISTORT.  POLITIGAL  SCONOMT.  AND  POLITIGB 

Bolslievism.  Bv  John  Spargo.  Harper  <&  Broth- 
era,  New  York. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  which 
describes  so  accurately  ana  so  Judicially 
what  Bolshevism  is,  how  it  differs  from 
Socialism,  how  it  differs  from  democracy, 
«nd  what  were  the  conditions  and  events  m 
Russia  out  of  which  it  has  ^rown.  John 
Spargo  is  a  Socialist — in  our  judgment,  the 
most  inteUi^ent  and  fair-mmd^  of  any 
modem  writer  on  the  subject.  He  is 
Enj^lish-bom  and  has  the  Anglo-Saxon 
belief  in  law  and  order.  He  is  an  idealist, 
and  in  that  respect  has  a  faitli  which  is  in 
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Film  On  Teeth 

Proves  Your  Way  Wrong 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


That's  the  Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions  know  that  well-brushed  teeth 
still  discolor  and  decay.  Tartar  forms  on 
them,  pyorrhea  starts.  The  tooth  brush 
has  proved  itself  inadequate.  Statistics 
show  that  tooth  troubles  have  constantly 
increased. 

Dentisu  long  have  known  the  reason, 
but  not  a  home  win^  to  combat  iL  The 
trouble  lies  in  a  film— that  slimy  film 
which  you  feel  with  your  tongue.  It  clings 
to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stajrs.  And  that  film  causes  most  tooth 
troubles. 

The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which   ferments    and   forms   acid. 


It  holds  the  acid  in  conUct  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it  They,  witti 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

One  great  dental  question  for  years  has 
been,  how  to  combat  that  film.  A  dental 
cleaning  removes  it,  but  the  great  need  is 
to  fight  it  day  by  day.. 

Science  has  now  found  the  way.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  it  by  con- 
vincing clinical  tesU.  Leading  dentists  all 
over  America  have  proved  it  and  adopted 
iL  Now  that  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we  let 
everybody  prove  it  by  a  ten-day  home 
test  free. 


See  What  Clean  Teeth  Mean 


Teeth  in  general,  though  brushed  daily, 
are  not  clean.  That's  why  tooth  troubles 
come.  Use  a  zo-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent 
and  see  the  difference  for  yourself.  It  will 
be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  consUntly  combat  it. 

That  seems  a  simple  method.  But 
pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  pepsin  long  seemed  forbidden.  What 
science  now  has  done  is  to  find  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents.    It  is  that 


method,  used  in  Pepsodent,  which  has 
solved  this  great  tooth  problem. 

The  proof  is  quick  and  easy.  Within 
ten  days  jrou  will  gain  a  new  light  on 
teeth  cleaning,  and  that's  important  both 
to  jrou  and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  to- Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  hovir  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Compare  this  method  with  your  present 
method.  Look  at  your  teeth  in  ten  days. 
Then  let  the  evident  results  tell  you  what 
to  do.  There  will  be  no  need  for  argument. 

Cut  out  th^  coupon  now. 


Tht  NeW'Dayf  Dentifrice 

A  tcieBtific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  fUm  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentuts  everywhere  and 
sold  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. . 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE   PEPSODENT   CO., 

Dept.  548,  1104  8.  'Wsbssh  Ave  Chlcsffo.  HI. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tub«  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name. 


Address. 
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THE    NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelidTiopr  that  the  ndvanoe  of  bnsineM  is  a  snbjeot 
of  Tital  interest  aiid  iiiiportaiioe.  The  Outlook  will 
present  antler  ^le  above  headings  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  snbieets  of  industrial  and  oounuereial 
interest.  This  department  will  include  paragraphs 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  eduoatioualTalue 
dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the 
Nation.    Comment  and    suggestions  are  invited. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GAS 
DEFENSE 

Now  tliat  the  war  is  over,  many  inter- 
esting stoiies  can  be  made  public  of  tlie 
quick  and  efficient  response  of  manufac- 
turers to  the  Government's  requirements 
of  war  materiaL  Many  larc^e  plants  were, 
almost  overnight,  converted  wliolly  or  in 
part  to  the  manufacture  of  army  supplies, 
and  this  instant  co-operation  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  success  of  our  forces 
abroad.  ^ 

An  interesting  story  appeared  recently 
in  the  "  Colgate  Clock,"  published  by  Col- 
gate &  Co.,  telling  of  the  part  this  company 
playe<l  in  tlie  preparation  for  gas  defense. 
We  believe  that  the  following  excerpts 
from  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers: 

The  modem  gas  mask,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  two  eyepieces — lenses  made  of 

flass  or  celluloid  or  a  combination  of  both* 
t  is  essential  that  these  be  clean  and 
bright  as  louj?  as  the  mask  is  in  actual  use. 
Should  they  tor  any  reason  become  clouded, 
the  soldier  is  as  helpless  as  tliough  he  were 
blind.  The  difficulty  in  keeping  these  eye- 
pieces clear  seemed  insurmountable — ^mois- 
ture from  the  breatli  would  collect  on  them, 
making  it  impossible  to  see  clearly  through 
them. 

The  need  of  an  anti-dimming  material 
was  recognized  by  the  War  Department 
in  preparmg  equipment  for  the  first  over- 
seas hghting  contingent,  and  the  men 
charged  witn  the  task  of  procuring  it 
approached  Colgate  &  Co.  for  a  solution 
oi  the  problem. 

With  alacrity,  of  course,  they  agreed  to 
do  their  utmost.  Dunng  the  next  few  days 
following  the  Government's  request  ex- 
periment after  experiment  was  made  and 
many  things  were  tiied.  No  trouble  or 
expense  was  spared.  Finally  a  compound 
was  found  which  met  all  tests.  After  treat- 
ment with  this  compound  tlie  lenses  re- 
mained clear  even  when  the  mask  was  put 
to  the  same  atxinous  test  tliat  it  would 
meet  in  the  field  of  warfare. 

While  tlie  tests  were  proceeding  a  spe- 
cial die  had  been  made  for  stamping  out 
the  tubes  in  which  the  compound  was  to  be 
packed.  (In  its  early  days  the  compound 
was  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  like  a  shaving 
or  dental  cream,  and  a  special  tube  was 
required.)  The  formula  was  perfected  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  compound  was 
begun,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  large 
quantity  was  ready  for  shipment.  Not  only 
was  the  ^uiet  work  of  those  experimental 
days  a  vital  help  in  defeating  the  enemy, 
but  the  mechajiical  feat  of  turning  out 
tliousands  upon  thousands  of  tubes  in  a  few 
davs  was  remarkable. 

Wishing  to  keep  nothing  secret  from  the 
Government  that  might  help,  the  formula 
of  the  first  anti-dimming  preparation  was 
turned  over  to  them.  Tnis  was  for  the 
double  purpose  of  facilitating  improvement 
and  posting  the  Government  on  jusi  what 
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they  were  using.  In  the  very  beginning  a 
stick  form  for  Uie  compound  had  been  sug- 
gested as*  being  more  practical  and  quicker 
to  manufacture.  The  Research  branch  of 
the  War  Department  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  work,  and  able  chemists 
sought  to  procure  ati  even  better  com- 
pound—one that  would  not  fail  even  with 
careless  application — and  an  anti-dimming 
stick  was  soon  decided  upon.  It  was  about 
two  inches  long  and  lialf  an  inch  tliick, 
wrapped  except  for  one  end  in  tinfoil,  and 
packed  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton  flan- 
nel in  a  round  tin  box.  These  sticks  were 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day, 
a  task  involving  much  labor  and  skill. 

The  method  of  applying  the  anti-dim- 
ming compound  was  simple.  A  small  quan- 
tity was  rubbed  over  tlie  eye-pieces,  which 
were  afterwards  polished  with  the  flannel 
cloth.  After  this  treatment  the  moisture, 
instead  of  collecting  in  drops,  spread  over 
the  glass  in  a  thin  sheet  which  did  not  affect 
its  transparency  in  the  least. 

As  tlie  effect  of  one  application  lasted 
for  days,  one  stick  should  have  been 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  But  unfortunately 
the  little  tin  box,  which  was  sturdy  and 
well  made,  presented  to  the  doughboy  al- 
luring possioilities  as  a  holder  for  matches 
or  cigarettes — and  away  went  the  stick.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  sufficient  sticks  to 
replace  any  that  were  lost. 

The  other  substance,  known  as  Sag 
Paste,  was  used  to  combat  the  frightful 
mustard  gas,  which  was  used  so  exten- 
sively dunng  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 
This  gas,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  not 
a  gas  at  all  but  a  volatile  liquid,  not  only 
affected  the  throat  and  lungs,  but  where  it 
penetrated  the  clothing  caused  serious 
bums — especially  where  the  skin  was  damp 
from  perspiration. 

The  German  drive  to  the  Mame  in  1918 
was  made  largely  with  this  gas.  Shells  were 
filled  with  it,  wliich  on  exploding  often 
killed  everything  in  the  vicmity.  As  the 
gas  mask  protected  only  the  face,^  something 
was  needed  to  jprevent  the  gas  reaching 
the  body.  An  important  problem  sud- 
denly confronted  tlie  Army,  and  the 
Commandei'-in-Chief  cabled  to  Washington 
urging  that  something  be  found  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  mustard  gas  and  shipped 
abroad  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  preparation  was  thus  sought  that 
would  protect  the  skin  against  the  burning 
action  of  the  gas.  Haste  was  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  first  experiments  were 
made  with  materials  Which  were  procur- 
able at  i  once  in  large  quantities.  Various 
ointments  were  tried  out  on  volunteers, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  exposed  to 
the  gas,  first  rubbing  the  ointment  on  the 
skin.  One  of  the  ointments  which  was  sub- 
mitted was  found  to  give  the  needed  pro- 
tection, and  its  manufacture  was  begun 
with  all  haste.  The  Sag  Paste  was  packed 
in  special  large  tin  tubes,  seven  inches  long^ 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  ana 
large  quantities  were  prepared  and  shipped 
in  June — the  month  in  which  the  need  first 
became  apparent. 

The  manufacture  of  Sag  Paste  was  con- 
tinued until  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
An  idea  of  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  this 
work  was  carri^  out,  which  will  also  g^ive 
a  hint  of  its  importance  as  a  war  measure, 
can  be  gained  trom  th^  fact  that  hundreds 
of  tons  of  Sag  Paste  were  made  and 
shipped  and  several  car-loads  of  pure  block 
tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tubes. 

Wliy  the  name  "  Sag  Paste  "  ?  The  word 
"  gas  "  spelled  backwards  ! 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


Are  You  Proud 
of  Your  Plant? 

IF  you  are   not,  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  employees  are  not 
And  they  ought  to  be — ^if  they  arc 
to  put  the  spirit  into  their  work  that 
spells  success  for  you. 

Better  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilatioa; 
better  sanitation ;  bonus  and  profit-sharing 
systems,  are  some  of  the  means  used  to 
foster  this  spirit  today. 

And  Durand  Steel  Lockers 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  steel 

lockers^   or  of  steel  racks, 

bins  and  counters,  etc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LoCKER  CO. 

1573  Ft  D«arl>oni  Bk.  BUg.      973  VawlcrMt  BUg. 
Chicago  New  York 


CONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^  Uaeqnallca  f«r  Patriotic  Ckurck  Scrrices    ^ 

Seftd  3Se  today  (or  a  poMpaid  "HOME  COPY" 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  1S6  Fiflk  Ava..  Naw  Tafk 


Summer  Money  for  Ton 

The  Outlook  wants  to  employ  375 
wide-awake, -intelligent  men  and 
women  to  represent  it  this  sum- 
mer— ^and  all  through  tlie  year  if 
you  like.  You  can  easily  earn 
SIO.OO  a  week  and  more.  Write 
to-day  for  details  of  The  Outlook's 
Co-operative  Profit  Plan,  address- 
ing Desk  E,  Representatives' 
Division,  The  Outlook  Company, 
381  Fourtli  Ave4  New  York  City. 
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TK6  New  BookM  {Continued) 
•liarp  contrast  to  such  Socialists  as  Morris 
Uillquit  He  believes  that  the  present 
wa^s  system  is  economically  unsound  and 
ethically  unjust,  and  he  wishes  for  its  over- 
turn;  out  he  wishes  to  cliange  present 
social  cohditions  because  they  work  deteri- 
oration of  character  in  all  classes  in  society. 
The  change  in  conditions  is  a  means  to  an 
end ;  the  end  to  be  soucrht  is  the  recoj^i- 
tion  of  the  obligation  of  social  duty  resting 
on  every  member  of  society  and  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  self-development  open  to 
every  member  of  society,  and  thei*efore 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  all. 
Bolshevism  denies  tliat  the  obligations  of 
the  moral  law  rest  on  the  proletariat  if  they 
come  into  power,  or  that  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity should  be  open  to  the  property- 
owners  and  the  intellectuals  in  case  a  pro- 
letariat government  is  organized.  The 
Bolsheviki  do  not  want  lioerty  for  the 
people ;  they  want  power  for  thempelves. 
To  a  rational  Socialist,  to  a  real  democrat, 
no  indictment  of  Bolshevism  could  be  more 
conclusive  than  Lenine's  own  definition  of 
it,  which  John  Spargo  quotes :  ^  Just  as  one 
hundred  and  nfty  thousand  lordly  land- 
owners under  Czarism  dominated  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  Russian 
peasants,  so  two  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Bolshevist  party  are  imposinjg 
their  proletarian  will  on  the  mass,  but  this 
time  m  the  interest  of  the  latter."  This 
book  is  to  be  recommended  not  only  to 
editors,  preachers,  and  teachers  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  problems  which  the  Bolsh- 
evist revolution  has  brought  before  the 
world,  but  to  all  Americans  who  really  wish 
to  know  what  Bolshevism  is,  how  it  sprang 
into  being,  and  how  men  of  sanity  and  gooa 
morals  should  deal  with  it  ana  with  the 
conditions  which  have  given  it  birth. 

Mexico  Under  Carranza.  By  Thoiuas  Edward 
GibboQ.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 
Mr.  Gibbon  agrees  with  othej;  Americans 
who  have  studied  existing  cohditions  by 
actual,  extended  observation  that  Carran- 
xa's  Government  is  not  preOTving  order, 
protecting  property,  or  suostaaitially  aiding 
the  peons,  who  make  up  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population.  His  inaictment  against  the 
present  regime  is  both  severe  and  specific. 

Problem  of  the  Pacific  (The).  By  C.  Bran»- 
don  Fletcher.  Preface  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Sir 
William  MaoGregor.  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New 
York. 
The  Australian  author  of  "  The  New 
Pacific  "  in  this  new  work  adds  materially 
to  his  former  discussion  of  world  Questions. 
His  chapter  on  "  Two  Ideas  of  Empire," 
comparing  German  and  British  ideas,  is 
illuminating.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
^Wm  a  beaten  Germany  be  a  converted 
Germany  ?** — that  is,  as  to  just  colonial  ad- 
ministration— ^lie  replies :  "  The  Germany 
we  know  has  been  bred  into  a  bully  and  a 
world-pirate  through  generations  of  suc- 
cessful buccaneering,  and  it  Mrill  take  gen- 
erations for  the  new  Gennany  to  unlearn 
the  lessons  of  its  failure."  llie  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  Australia  to  India  and 
Japan  is  valuable  in  suggestion  and  expo- 
sition. 

WAR  BOOKS 
History  of  the  Great  War  (A).  By  Arthur 
Conaa    Doyle.    Vol.   IV.    The    George    H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  covers  the  story  of  the 
British  campaign  in  France  and  Flanders 
in  1917,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Gambrai. 
It  is  chiefly  a  military^  history  and  has  too 
much  technical  detail  for  the  general 
reader,  although  touches  of  drama  and 
^or  are  to  be  found  here  and  there. 


lis 


Hi  U.  ii^MJUe 


A   CALL    FOR.    5,000 
NEW   PHOTOPLAYS 

Movie  Stars  and  Producers  are  Searching  the  Coontrj  for  New  Suitable 
j^  Scenarios— Read  How  This  New  High-Paid  Art  is  Easilj  Mastered 

[E  moviii|^  pictnre  industry  is  facing  a  famine— a  famine  in  story  plots— photo- 
plays. Phoes  nndreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  being  paid  today — ffiOO  to 
—  ^LOOO  and  more  for  5-reel  dramatic  scripts ;  $100  to  $500  tor  clever  short  com- 
edies. For  the  studios— aronnd  Los  Angeles  alone— need  approximately  3.000  new 
stories  each  year.  Producers  must  have  material— new  plots,  especially  written  for 
the  screen. 

And  now  a  plan — the  first  to  be  endorsed  by  the  leading  stars  and  producers— has 
been  designed  to  teach  yon  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the  screen.  The  plan  was 
created  by  Frederick  Palmer,  formerly  of  Universal — the  man  who  wrote  52  sce- 
narios in  9  months — more  than  one  a  week — all  accepted.  Mr.  Palmer  furnishes  you 
with  a  handbook  and  cross  references  to  scenarios  that  have  been  PRODUCED. 
Both  drama  and  comedy  are  represented.  Snnoe  we  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
many  of  our  students  have  sold  their  pla^  aomie  for  as  high  as  $1,000.  A  number 
of  our  students  have  already  taken  pontioos  at  the  studios. 

Indorsed  by  Stars,  Producers^  Directors  and  Writers  ^^ 

Under  this  plan  we  give  you  one  year's  free  Advisory  Service.  And  our     # 
Sales  Service  p  at  your  disposal  to  assist  ^ou  in  selling  your  plays.  ^  * 

Note  the  pictures  of  the  movie  stars  in  this  advertisement.    All  of     * 
them  endorse  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photopbiy  Writinsr.    These  and 
dozens  of  others  you  will  find  in  our  new  oooklet,  **Tne  Secret  of 
Successful  Photcmlay  Writing."  « 

Write  for  this  oooklet  now.  It  will  show  vou  the  great  oppor-    ^^  rr 
tunity  in  photoplay  writing.  This  book  is  filled  with  autograph     /  ^sy* 
letters  from  the  biggest  stars  and  producers,  strongly  endors-    ^  (xJ^ 
ing  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing,  urging  us  to  do     /     ^  ^ 
our  best  to  develop  photoplay  writers.  '  %^*J^ 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  could  writo  a  bettor  plot      ^^v  jr 
than  some  vou  have  seen  at  the  movies?  If  so,  send     ^^^^4^ 
for  this  booklet.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  get      ^    (y  ^ 
it  produced.  If  yon  believe  you  have  an  idea  for  a      ^  V^ 
scenario^  this  booklet  will  toll  yon  how  you  can     #^ 
turn  it  mto  money*  For  photoplay  writing  is      *   < 
very  simple,  once  you  have  learned  a  few     ^' J^^' 
basic  principles.    Genius  is  not  required.      #    ^  \^ 

A  rimple  story  with  one  good  thought  is  enough.   For      ^^A 

movies  are  made  for  the  masses.  Never  was  there  such     ^'  4(^99 

an  opportunity  to  turn  any  simple    story-idea   into      ^ 

money  snd  reputation.  The  field  is  uncrowded.  The  demand     ^  •' 

ia  growing  greater  each  day.  Write  for  tlie  booklet.  It's  free.      /  xr 

Ko  obligUion.   Jnst  fill  oat  the  ooopou  and  maO  to  us.      /  '^ 


■   ilTAiiY) 


The  Hollenden  offers 
a  combination  of  cen- 
tral location,  splendid 
service,  and  cuisine 
of    super  -  excellence. 

RATES: 

European  plan,  with  bath : 

Single  $2.00  to  $4.00 

Doable  4.00  to  5.50 

With  Twin   Beds: 

5.00  to  7.00 


aUfioiiM  ever" 

RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Tours  and  Travel 


m  the  Natioml  Parki, 
Californii,  Canditn  Roddei 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


M 


YRTLE   HOUSE 

Quam   Df  CmiudiMi    Rcaorta 

Hmi  i:Um»,\0 
OvIT.  ftiiMiig,  bcAting^  b&Uiincr- 
Cni»tni?thpb«it.  Book  kt. 


MAJNE 


Robinhood  Inn  arJ  Cottages 

HiUiiif;:,  ulJiug:.    For  (MTi:ikUir„  MIh  HAukr. 


YORK  CAMPS '^'►JJXiVif^- 

Jn  fuQOfw   Bft^rvt^y    refpon    hi    bcmrt   t^i 
viiii  omi^  fin*  And  b«lh«.  Cetimf  diinnc 


Toom.  tio\S  within  euy  re&eh  :  gmnc;**,  Bakt^ 
hi|f,  bntliii^,  flibiii^,  iDountflJE^  clirnbiiMs. 
Fariiii  oicw  uii^  ttum  cnrufj  JuriiiVubi  tVeBln 

Bopkkt.     J,XE^i  IS  YORK>  Fffip. 


The 

Grindstone  Inn 

,    BRISTOW  TTLK4,  Mumsot 

Winter  Harbor 

MAINE 

Coolest  Sammer  Reson  in  the 
United  States 

ATeiace  Haximnm  Tempemtare  Dur- 
ing Summer  7^^ 

CoBtmiaa  126  Roonu  Ea  vdkm 
mad  Siachr  wiMi  Batka 

A  l^INE-HOLE   GOLF  COURSE. 

FIVE  TENNIS  COURTS. 

MOTOR  BOATS.  SAILBOATS, 

CANOES. 

BOWLING  ALLEYS,  BILU ARDS, 
SHUFFLEBOARD. 

LARGE  SWIBiMTNG  POOL  OF 
SALT  WATER. 

AMERICAN  PLAN-S40  p«r  w««k  ap 

For  raMnrstknw  Or  Infomiatlon  wire  or  write. 
amd/orbookUi. 

A  few  desirable  cottages  for  rent 

Oottas*  ratidnita  omj  get  their  meels  At 
tbelun. 

PerouuiMit  Adaroiet 
601  Mofffie  Building.  Pirflaadphia.  Pm. 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

BftUej  Island,  Kaine 

Open  June  15  to  Oct.  1.  Air,  eoene  tak 
tabfiMill  ci  the  beat.  Illuatimted  booklet  oi 
sppUcetian.  THOMAS  S.  HAm.L. 


MA88AOHU8KTT8 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Co— onweaMh  /en,  Doaten 
"He  QISTINCnVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 
"  ra  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
.  .-najlkt  hotda  ki  the       '^ 

and  oar  t)ooMerwMled 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NSW   NAMP8NIIIK 


Dexter  Richards 
HaU 

A  oomfortable  Inn  on  s  hmtqp.  1,000  feet 
aleiaUou.  July  end  Aagnet.  weeUy 
$14  to  621.  Booklet. 

MERIDEN,  N.  H. 

"Tke  Biid  Villeso" 


NSW    YORK   OITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31st  Street  St  Filth  Avenae 
New  York 

Ooonbinee  every  eoBvonienoe  end  ho 
ouoftf  on,  Snd  eooBmanda  itaelf  to  people 
reflneoMnt  wiahlnK  to  live  on  AnMrioen  PJ 


of 
Phui 


end  be  within  eeay  reeoh  of  aoolsl  end  dim- 


t    Kledlr    eent  upon 

JOHN  P.  TmjK>ar 


HOTEL  JUDSON  'S.^Si^'HS- 


id    w%j^kMKfi^     ton  8qnnre 
Jndaon  MenMntel  Chureh.   Rooma 

withoat  bath.  Batea  92M  par  day, 

tnehidliiK  meala.  Bpeciel  r»tea  for  two  waeka 
or  more.  LooatioD  Tory  oentral.  (Sonvenlent 
to  all  elevated  and  atreet  oar  Uuea. 


J^«f. 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

On  Fill*  Lnk«.  in<  LtKlBfttVtuJiiHL'Rw  fA  nild- 
«al  Adlrtiudiick  Muoiitaizu.  HitintitijiT,  flHtiiiifT 
aw  i  mm  tuft,  caito«iii»t;n  tvnnia^  a&dtile  lu.>raea. 
Iiuut]Hi  ti>eurmuij4[ii£  maiintajii  i^akji.  I.^« 
tiforffe  and  L*k#  ChAttjltlwtu  l^anuiL'.  Ei- 
cfJleiit  Tufvilii,.  Spring  fi&t'.^r.  Ctibhis  luid 
U>iiUt14,  fMknd  Up.  Frivatfl  imrtiM  crnttrfilr 
JBuliitA).  Hi3feirHiKt«a  rtsiruiredr  MuaAkfinr, 
H  ini>  EN   BARBER,  Clfrifluit*,  R  V. 


Health  Resorts 


If  Toe  Art  Tired  or  Not  Foolieg  WoU 

you  oannot  And  a  more  comfortable  plaoe  in 

New  Bnglaiid  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

QReiSNFiei,D.  MASS. 
It  afforda  all  the  ooraforta  ol  home  wltho«it 
extravagance. 

]»IARBI.HHBAD,]IIAS8. 

THE  LESLIE 

A  gniet^osrllttle  honae  by  the  eea 

PRIVATK  BATHS.  DeacripUve  booklet. 

NEW    HAMPBHIRE 

CLIMB  MT.  WASHINGTON 
BY  MOTOR 

The  aotomobile  road  up  Mt.  Waahlngton 
ia  now  open :  8  milaa  long;  maximum  grade 
16%.  Unrivalled  acenary.  ComforUble  hotel 
at  foot  of  mountain.      Writ/f  /or  booklet  to 

GLEN  BOUSIB.  OOBHAPl,  N.  H.     ^Hi, 


Sanford    Hall,    est.   1841 

Privete  Hotpitel 
For  Mentil  end  Nervoat  Diteetet 
Comfortable,  homoliko  tnrronnd- 
ingi;  modem  mothodo  of  treatment; 
competent  niineo.  16  aoreo  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  recetable  nrdona. 
Food  the  boot.    TFnfe/or  6ooib7ef . 

Sanford  HaU  Fluohing  New  York 


ALDERBRCK>K  ^£S?fo*r' 


Adolta— Phyaioal  culture.  Phyaidair. 

Leaflet  on  reqoaet.  Alderbrook,  Norwalk,  Ct 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

aufuniiili^rl.  In  wn-wv  bulkliu^  iiii  N^w  V^DTk 
Citv.  Ko,  L  CcffiitiaaiiHE  UviiiLvrfiotu  str  ttudio, 
dUmig-nxiiai^  kiU'iiea.  |.wo  D«idriLioni^  tmtli- 
nxttD  and  maid"!  rcKjm,  No.  i.  ContaiLiiii}? 
livioE-room  or  aiitcJjM),  b«dri»Lii  ami  batli.  Nu- 
I,  Coflttalntns  iivinff-rooui  or  atudio.  beidim»iu 
lod  bath.  Location  larfrfpiiLbly  out  af  the 
BfttaJ  kiHitoii  mUia,  »4>i:Dt^ll]iiii£r  not  uiuaJky 
no^ed  If  poiMftilA,  ottd  pret«>rmbly  in  a  privKt« 
booae  alt*redi  fur  •iicJi  viirp«j»e-  ^l>^lline 
Bcvtfa  of  GreeuHi-iL'ii  Vllla|f«  nuf  tiorth  of  'M 
Street  will  t*  cxinaldarfHl,  Oi^ux*ncy  ^;kito- 
Iwl,  lill!*.    AiWrem  CHARLES  H.  DAVIS, 


Property   Wanted 


131/  A  MTr  r\  Fnttmi^  or  uiifnniiftli<«i 

H.  LelaiMl  Umf\.  147  MiSk  St  .  R-^ittu    Mn^. 


Real  Estate 


OOH NE0T1 CUT 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

rreirUem^ifi'a  Country  Honii*  ai34  Fiinn, 
"  BdaplfxUM.''  *itii»t^  on  bmuti/ul  Hou^il- 
tcpnlc  RiTM-  at  I>*irby^  Conn.  T\ru  hour*  f min 
Nrw  York,  fnsiiueaitti^ina  dally;  auLty-tJir^A 
atrcfl.  ha.t^t  JkhlMv  bama,  gKraKe,  letvljoi<i«i 
and  k*-nnfry;  pure  apriu$rwatar  ojiUf^r  ptxnl 
prt^nfliirti  ta  m\]  fxulidtnga  and  jrard  :  U^Autif  uj 
ixiAvl**  ttbad^i  lawna,  latga  poreb  faciiie  ri^er; 
axcflIM It  black  baia  fluifnif ;  Du>tor  boatiDE; 
mat^iiAt^nt  ac«q«rT ;  ivan^  aotaa  tuxfer 
cii  Itli  \-mtiou  ^^^Muiatfuff  ol  oet^  rya,  wliMLi,  mtu, 
iK^tAtoea  and  all  kluda  of  gii<d«in  iawV  fur 
m&Tk«t :  3IMJ  cbolcn  Turletlaaof  faU  p.ii<i  iHi  biior 
a£>p|«  creea  bi  fnlli  beartn^  j  tl  hmi  *A  fiti  •*.  k, 
l(*  iviifm,  ^m  e)ili?k€nA.  and  2  boraHt  x  jTuU  «uuUv 
merit  t*f  fanu  Uk>Ia  and  macJiirntrr  a.1)  in  flrat- 
cl^aM  TOuditiun  WW  kt!»T?  '2.S  heail  of  atoek.  A 
pi;i*bl«  workin^pr  farm  ir^Annf er  and  hia  wife 
liiiirebeiitifnitfatBfanufarfliKlityflan.  One  of 
tlm  moat  deUi^htfiil  Donntry  homea  and  l^rma 
in  Connfwtlcnt  Seod  for j»hoto  and  booklet, 
PoaMMakJn  Annual  irt.    Frjoe  and  terms  of 

Ch&rlea  N*  Downt ,  Executor 

can  ol  Tkt  Kama  Trut  Cos^aT.  Dw^.Caaa, 


Iff  AtN  E 


RANGELEY    LAKE, 
MAINE 

The  Gilmaji  Estate,  one  af  the 
ino«t  beaatifu]  on  Raoaeler 
Laka,    ia    elfvred     for     S*le 

A  in^id<«m  honae  mltb  IS  rooma,  fvimltliifd 
tbiuu^bout  BlabJu^  cance.  bi»l^boL9ie,  t«n- 
nia  court.  IS  acrrra  of  laud.  %  mWe  ahom 
frotit«i^f>>  Ad)o4nii%  the  ^ut^  ^  hniUiiuie 
aitm  rx»t4lin«  VM  f«xit  aliore  Irontacrn-  Btrrli, 
inapla,  and  apruos  m  abundauco.  H  mile 
bjr  Tond  or  watffr  to  tluj  fumoua  Iiaim^\ey 
tiMe  Houa««  n-itk  |ta  cwiino.  wolf  luiki 
and    tt^nikLiv    (ii^irtu..      Vat    tKbuUngrnplia    and 

Strtiii>lfirH(i<1iir^'«  owner,  Mr»t  AHTHUR  H. 
ILHIAX.  tilltiittii  Pghit,  k»vntfPley,  Me. 


N  EWHAMfiSHfRE 

KENT  Cottage  near  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

]^ix   r4  4»]im  luid  Imtb.    All   moiJern   £iapro%'ci' 

iiii^nt*,    Puri»  art^^an  v(-ai«r.  For  innjeukra 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


••INTERPINES'' 

Beautiful,  Quiet,  reetful  and  homelike.  Oret^ 
16  yeare  of  auooeaaful  work.  Thorongli,  re^ 
Uable,  dependable  and  ethkml.  BTory  oom- 
Cort  and  oonTonienoe.  Aooommodauona  of 
anperior  quality.  Dieorderof  thenerrooaaya* 
tora  a  apecialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Br..  M.D., 
Rred.  wTseward.  Jr..  M.D..  Qoahen.  ^.  7. 


Crest  View   Sanatorium 

Qreenwioh,  Ct.  Firat-okaainallreapeota 
home  oomforta.      H.  IL  Hrobooob,  M.D. 


S^SSv-ifeiJSS?  BUNK  BONNIE 

oonducted  1>y  a  trained  nurae,  ia  joat  the  place 
to  regain  health  and  oonra^e.  For  particulara 
write  to  8.  Jean  MaeKeniie,  Northfleld,  Maaa. 


LINDEN  Tk  Ideal  Place  far  Sick 
n    il         i  ^•^  le  Cat  Wall 

Def  lailewB,  Pa.  | An  hiadtatton  devoted  to 
the  peraonal  atudy  and  apecialiaed  treat- 


of  Uie  invalid.  Maaaege,  Bleotricity, 

Hydrothenuiy.     Apply  for  eircniar  to 

ItoBSBT  LnTinooTr  WALTma.  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  BaniUrinm) 


CREST   VIEW 

For  nenroua  and  convaleacent  patienta. 
R.  H.  CHASE,  MJ)..  and  K.  C.  McDANTEL. 
Booklet.  Wyncot«,Pa. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  clironic  nervoiia.  and 
tta.  Alaoelderly  people  requiring 
K.  Raevea.  M.l>.,  Melroae,  Maaa. 


Jpatienti 
UaiTietJ 


ATTRACTIVE  STUCCO 

TWO  FAMIIA%  Fotirt««n  Roam 
DvvpIIItik,  Nic«  reaidentift]  nc^titrtii,  tub- 
nrlMi  or  New  Yorl*  City.  Half  hour  Gnuid 
CMncrttl;  alao  npar  antma^'.  HiA  WAterhwt, 
|a.4,  vu\  riot  wi  1  iiNi,  ri;*Tiijre.^.  ivie#  »,!HiO. 
FiiU  [litbrticviMra  f  r>riii  OHiif-i,  •■t.filS,  Qiitfook^ 

N  E  W    V  O  R  K 


16  July 
aUftlNtSS  OFPOItTUillTIES 

:EARN  f20  t<if40  a w<«k  In  ipftre  tlmai 
tkfivt  UooM  Budget  8yat«m,    T^reuty 

-  ""  1  ^%ii%  ft;    frT«rv  . 

child  cafi  kwp  ft  i 


Libhrty  Loan  faiiTert  i»init  ft;  frT«ry  ] 
needa  ft  Bo  cbnpia  a  child  carj,  kwp  ft  ^  mya 
for  itaelf  povermJ  timoe  ovttr  tint  moutrk,  m 
many  fiutanoei.  Ap];?rdT«l  by  (■o^^ommeiit 
aj^d  oonnaitiQ  econouiitta.  Tettuhva  kt^odoidt; 
oiiL^cntraRea  thdlt^actiwlly  incfuaaM  bayiit«< 
iKiwer  ol  money  t^.h  to  Id'il^iwrt  Kke  tlii« 
tnueh  raia«  in  aalary.  Ti«  up  to  a  wton^rt 
Writ*  unick.  O.  J  Snumep.  SaHtm  Mgr^  Dep«. 
67.  ]JT  H,  La  SilUb  %U  ClOcngu. 

BOOKS,  M AGAZtiiES 

FOR  SALE  --  fl  batind  voKirom  of  Tbe 
TlieatreBfjiipaiiDc^l^ai^  tcp  and  incjwtuig  titfi. 
Wbat  ia  offered  Y  7,133,  Ctotloafc. 


HELP  WANTED 


Bu»ln*as  Situations 
W  Airt^D-Comutteti  t 


raplier  fcnd  ndvate  aeeretary  ta  i .^,..    . 

tttrfffl  hot«L  Tear  roun4  poeLtlm  with  itik*! 
f  «y  to  competent  PenotL  Addumn,  nHtL  rvf- 
-    -       and  fixpflTRmq^,  7,113,  Outlook, 


KMBROIDERKRa   on    infanta'    .„ , 

wQTk  east  out  uf  town.  Banineer,  2»  £«^ 
Mat  St.,  N*w  York. 

RAILWAY  tmjfle  inapMtoT,  flio  amoDlh 
to  atart  aiid  exr^uasa,  TraTeJ  If  d«aired.  Un- 
jiiuibetl  MTiin4:«![u«it.  He*  uk^  iimit.  ^rnc 
month i'  ht>iii«  study.  Situation  ajTiui£«d, 
I'reraro  for  jMnzuuient  iKKLticpu.  WfH^^  for 
Kctkl^t  CM  It  gEAtidai^  Buain«B  Trmmlnf 
luatltiitif.  BiiJfalij.  N.  r. 

Companion*  and  DomostlQ  M«1p«rs 
I^ANTEn,    Ortob«»r  1,    compt»teut   bwiw^ 

kwt^r.    No   t'^JTitry    work.    Addi%ai   Houae- 

kiH-in?r,  Bo*  628,  Clutrleaton,  a  C* 
IHETITIANS,    catatflTta    managr«t^  fpt- 

nTUftkatM.     tDntTfJOM,     houaak««twra*        ion 

RichATdat   Bqx  \  £«ct  Side  Statioiii  Pi^t*. 


MOTHER'S  helper,  8*r*.  I.  FIvi  beamiy, 
^#i11  tmui?d  ctiiJdnHi  m^£i&t  ^  to  1.  SlmiHO 
couutrj  pkM.v,  i  nial4t  R«l«i«ai^  ^m^ 
^miKt^L  Mn.  fStAniey  Bright,  Gednr  Hill 
Fann,  Readlni;,  t% 

Teachers  and  Qovsrnessss 

and  t 
Send, 
Albvi3 

Wanted  —  T«a^her  *  gorema 
twplvo  y  «*rs  old  (at  cumlneacl 
drvm  Box  Jlti,  €atik«auaua,  r&. 

INQtrlRIES  Bklr«ady  ^.lalng  In  fw  t«acfa«ni 
in  aJI  anbiecta  ft-i-  IhUfl.  1  i*t0r[ifctionaJ  Muak^ 
and  EdutsatiQtml  Aiie^ucy.VaTutmi*  H*fl,  N.  T, 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Bueln«s9  8ltuatlori« 

iECRETAHYSHiP  in  boyi'  achool  wanted 

by  widow;  with  Ijoy  iif  «*<Tpn  wbarw  diUd  wUJ 


hflvfi  pnvilt^i;  «f  edit  cat  ioei  oa  pan  0*  wnr*-. 
jifuaatmn,  Ten  year*'  a^^MKtariiil  !-TTieiH»'"^ 
fcnd  bluElitsaC  rafereu^^f^,    7,  mi,  Outl<A>k. 


Comoantonaaad  Domestie  Hftl0«re. 

COLLEGE  ffirj  wiilw  eat*  ol  cblWx^ 
ihmtiK  Rummer.  Bx4<«JI«ni  rMmmaam.  7 144^ 
Uiitio*>k.  ^^ 

^YOUNO,  ffl^dty^^t,  waited  h-lfiliy,, 
wiabm  jnuDHHpr  wuA  on.  ana  Avaa.  JFa  tm^ 
muiiara^un  veept  fieab  idr  wid  rMwiirirtil 
family,  to^wonid  chaiwronilrkat  oamn.  &h* 
cname  of  pHuaa,  etc.,  in  rrtnm  for  i^a^iip  his., 
EioMimt  teteiiewaM.  T,Ji.\  iJutkxik. 

El3l]>EEOART^rER,  vomi^,  Um  ettm^. 
encad  in  t«rnit«ry  woi-fc^  would  Iw  uAeful 
cotnponion  to  Iswly  at  ihi>r©  or  moniiitain  foT- 
anibi^er  In  rptiiru  for  boanl  and  room.  W*.n»j»i 
travel  in  relum  lor  pijw-Tia^i*,  Oood  health. 
EiLCLdit^nt  roffrfiueina.   7,14h(,  OuUook. 

WIDOW  dAiif«i  atii»rTi»init  eldwtv  r*-^ 
tlcman-B  hume^  Smttii  winiera.  B" 
T,iua,  Dutlook. 

TsBChsrs  an<t  Oovsms 

COLLEGE  woman,  tflBfh«r  and  iNiturn^. 
d^moiutratorol  fui>kf!r¥,  dealna  n^Lm-ra^'li^C 
atiicK^^I  pmitifm^  Septentbef,  IKIAl   Rjdrtwaw^^ 

7.1  iji,  r)Litluok. 


WtSCELLANEOUS 


M.  W,  WIrlitman  &  Co.  fibopj>lnw  A 

^tJiblSihAi  Icfci^.  ?f.j<;lianeer 

44  Went  tM  8i.,  New  ^oAL 


Completely  Fumisfaed  Summer  Home 

Prftr  R^nl  Wit] Height  TL«>m(i  and  balb. 
r  Wr  n C n [  t.^j.jj^  « j.,. , ,^.^^  |^^. ^j  prara^a 
and  piji^xA.  Good  wat*i'  sniijiily  luid  Jimtiiig 
afj|AnLtJi«.  rjrp.NjHj  hahiui^  13 liar  t»>\  GixhI  train, 
aarrics  to  New  TorJn  uioniLiL^  and  evi-niKLir^ 
Locat€d  on  Btat«  Kiknj,  ni?«r  Lake  Mahoijao. 
Aiidreaa  ot  (ihunf?  N.  t-  MKKEKU  Vorktciinni 
HiMKlitm  K.  ¥.    Pric^  tlMRi  u|i  to  a<?ttt.  I,  ll/lW. 


VIRGINIA 


For  Sale,  Coootry  Home.  Tulewaler,  Va. 

ytftj-  otrnwirfXKi  lind,  all  In  ntltHatlon.  Lai 


rfNiTny    htmie,.   gnad   retmir.     H' 
wat«T.      Het-Mat*!?    b«iti 


't  and 


lold 


Bani, 


_   .  la    uyitem. 

tf:iLaij.thouaE^  and  K^^niLurp.  Lrt^  aljiuly  yard. 
Qt^iA  boating,  h?tthiii>i,  ftnd  iVbUiSf-  Prit'e 
an' I  M-rcns  on  ,ui|;i]kj  aUiEi.   Aldrfufl  '"HfJLLTT 

Pt t L\ T, '  Cj^rdiii^iJ .Miiiii^ ^ ■*  Co. ,  Vn, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


W.\NTKD-^W  Ontkiok  r^nden  to  repre. 
ieiit   tbi»  jitablnviti'oii   tbia  Bucuiiifii^and   all 


throojjh  thip  yt'Af ,  if  yi'U  bkp.  Vuiii  cui  evilly 
tutu  $IU  a  vteck  and  iiion!:,  Hiiiijiily  bv  itaitiif 
an  bcMir  of  two  a  djif  ol  your  apAJv  tuna.    If 


yon  H  aiit  extra  apeiuiing  money— and  OT^rv- 
lw>ly  djHBa— wrltv  ua  for  detaila  of  tlfc« 
(iisilsxilt'fi  {<n-<!ip«ratlra  iiroflt  plau,  filmply 
itd'lrrna  ltppR'we*it»tlTea'  DiviittD/n,  I>wiii  K- 
TJfci'  Utitlowk,  aal  Fonrtli  Ave„NtfW  Yoik  Clt^l 


W  ANTED- Youn^  women  to  lak*  i|lM> 
moiitiu'  ciMitBo  in  nnrting.  yt«UH«  ^nw 
Memorial  Hum«.  I^aw  BrruiawlBk,  £f.  J, 

ML^S  Oathtiian,  Krw  York  a^omrttr,  vfQ 
Bi'iiij  dnvthiiik^  {}ti  aiipToval;  aervlc«a  itmm. 
JUiHrtfJH,-'-*.   3<i9  W.  mil  itrwt. 


YOUR   WANTS    IN    EVERY    UNE 

of  boniiehold,  ^ntsadotiAl^  bneim^Aa^  or 
peraobaJ  service  —  dnii*e«tio   wift^««T«, 
t«tic'boT3f  Dureei,  btielisjeai  cv  uiii|« 
sifinai  Q«aiatAiitfl,    ete^,  eto.,— wWflM** 
Jim  reqttii^  help  or  mre  SMkinf  s  at  lis 
tnnif  limy  be   fiUe<d  tlirougli  s  tUils 
nniitmnef^tiii^iit  in  the   GLA?^If^ED 
COLUMNS   OF   THE   OUTUMJK- 
If  vqii   b^ive  mme  artiele   to  aaLil  ec 
ext'liitn^,  Uieee  colmiiiu  iitsjr  prorii  «f ' 
neui!  TAme  to  yofi  ju  thm^  Ivivs  tAiiMi^ 
0ther».    Setitt  for  diuioniitiTS  iJiciiiMg 
n-nd  (ird«r  bLank  AND  FILL    f  dOE 
WANT8.    Atldteaa 
Departtutiiit  of  t"!:  --^^    i   AdTaitM^ 
THE    ' 
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BY  THE  WAY 


Personally  eondneted  round-Uie-world 
trips  are  again  being  planned  bj  the  tour- 
ist agencies,  after  a  long  interim  caused  by 
the  war.  The  announcements  read  allur- 
injl^ljy  but,  alas !  the  prices  have  gone  up 
after  the  jpreyailing  tashion.  One  trip  of 
this  sort,  msting  nearly  eight  months,  will 
cost  $5,875 1  And  even  at  this  ^^gnre,  the 
announcement  says,  ^' rooms  with  private 
bath  cannot  be  guaranteed.^ 

The  continued  high  prices  of  food  are 
hit  off  by  ^  P61e-Mile,^  of  Paris,  in  two 
pictures.  One  presents  a  bill  of  fare  for 
1918,  somewhat  thus :  ''  Sirloin,  3  francs ; 
peas,  1.25 ;  coffee,  1  franc — It  is  the  war  T 
The  other  itemizes  the  1919  situation  thus : 
''Beef,  3  francs;  beans,  1.25;  coffee,  1 
franc — It  is  the  peace !" 

The  American  tourist  wbo  said  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  <<  Gosh !  that's  neat !"  is  matehed 
by  a  Scotch  tourist  at  the  Pyramids,  who, 
according  to  ''Harper's  Magazine,"  said, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  stupendous  pile,  "  Ah, 
mon,  what  a  lot  o'  mason-work  not  to  be 
bringing  in  any  rent !" 

Houses  and  apartments  seem  to  be  scarce 
in  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  here,  as  a  result  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  building  during  the  war.  Here  are 
two  humorous  indications  of  the  shortage. 
From  a  British  weekly : "  Lady — 'How  was 
it  you  lost  your  job?*  Tramp — *  Well, 
mum,  I  was  a  nartist,  I  was — used  ter 
paint  them  "To  Let  '^  notices.'  "  From  a 
Christiania  (Norway)  weekly :  "  Have  you 
a  room  to  let  ?"  "  Yes,  but  I  entertain 
applications  onlv  from  night  editors  who 
are  out  all  day.'^ 

"There  were  probably  not  more  than 
two  professional  oil  geolog^ts  in  Oklahoma 
at  the  time  of  the  mscovery  of  the  Ponca 
anticline^"  says  a  book  on  the  oil-producing 
country.  "  l4ow,  a  few  years  later,  every 
big  company^  has  its  staff  of  geologists, 
some  companies  employing  two  or  wree 
hundred  men  in  that  woric  alone.  The 
State  University  is  turning  out  big  classes 
of  ffeologists  every  year."  One  of  the  oil 
wens  in  western  Oklahoma  produces  five 
hundred  barrels  a  day  from  a  depth  of 
4,000  feet.  This  is  said  to  be  the  deepest 
producing  oil  well  in  the  State. 

The  Osage  Indian  Reservation  in  Okla- 
homa, according  to  the  above-quoted  au- 
thority is  Uie  least  developed  r^on  yet 
remaining  in  the  State.  It  is  ricn  in  oil, 
and  its  development  is  just  beginning.  It 
is  owned  bv  tne  Osage  tribe  <»  Indians — 
probably  the  richest  population,  individ- 
ually, m  the  world.  They  number  about 
2,2(K).  "  Each  Indian  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $50,000.  Each  one  draws  about 
$5,000  a  year  from  the  treasury  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  still  a  band  of  blanketed 
Indians,  yet  a  family  of  five  can  spend 
$25,000  a  year." 

The  old  sayinj|r,  ^Many  hands  make 
light  work,"  receives  a  modem  exemplifi- 
cation in  the  news  item  that  the  war-ship 
Wyoming  was  painted  from  stem  to  stem 
in  forty  minutes.  Eight  hundred  "grobs" 
went  over  the  vessel's  sides  with  paint 
brushes  and  pots,  and  ^ve  the  ship,  585 
feet  long,  its  new  dress  m  this  time,  which 
is  said  to  constitote  a  record  for  such  work. 

A.  W.  L.  sends  a  suggestion  to  ward  off 
an  attack  of  the  blues :  "  If  any  of  your 
women  readers  ever  get  despondent  in 
these  days  of  high  prices  and  low  spirits 
after   the  tension  ot   war  times,  I  would 


advise  them  to  go  up  into  the  garret  (if 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  one) 
with  a  like-minded  pal  and  put  on  the  dis- 
carded hats  of  yesteryear  and  before.  I  did 
this  the  other  day  when  the  blues  were 
impending,  and  my  sister  and  I  screAmed 
ourselves  red  in  the  face  with  the  ridicu- 
lous appearance  we  made  in  the  fashions 
of  a  decade  back.  Try  it !  You've  no  idea 
how  much  fun  you'll  get  out  of  it" 

Two  domiciliary  memorials  to  great 
Americans  are  bei^  planned  at  present — 
one  to  Theodore  KiDosevelt,  the  other  to 
Horace  Greeley.  The  Roosevelt  memorial 
will  take  the  form  of  a  restoration  of  his 
birthplace,  28  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Woman's  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  is  now  asking  for 
contributions  of  a  million  dollars  for  pur- 
chasing and  remodeling  the  property.  The 
Greeley  memorial  is  to  consist  of  a  similar 
restoration  of  the  house  in  East  Poultney, 
Vermont,  in  which  Greeley  learned  the 
printing  trade.  It  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Vermont  Press  Association  and  will  l>e 
used  as  a  museum  of  material  relating  to 
the  great  journalist's  career. 

While  the  houses  spoken  of  above  are 
thus  in  the  way  of  being  preserved,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  tlie  residence 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  122  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  to  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  an  office  building.  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  used  this  old  house 
as  one  of  his  numerous  "  headouartors " 
before  the  British  occupation  of  New  York 
City  during  the  Revolution.  Hamilton 
occupied  it  after  independence  was  won, 
and  then  moved  "uptown"  to  Hamilton 
Grange,  where  he  lived  until  the  duel  took 
place  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

Bears,  like  pigeons  and  cats,  have  an 
instinct  for  "homing,"  it  seems.  In  his 
book  on  "The  Grizzly  "  Mr.  E.  A.  Mills 
quotes  this  story  about  a  pet  bear :  "  He  had 
been  teased  by  a  visiting  ranchman.  When 
tli^e  ranchman  had  been  reassembled  and 
revived,  it  was  decided  that  tlie  bear  must 
be '  lost'  He  was  led  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  ranch  and  bidden  to  go  Ids  way. 
His  return  to  the  ranch  preceded  tliat  of 
his  keeper  by  eight  hours.  He  was  led 
Ffrom  WyomingJ  to  the  mountains  of 
Idaho,  ana  the  duration  of  his  return  jour- 
ney not  improbably  is  stUl  the  minimum 
record  for  that  course.  Finally  two  admirers 
conducted  him  to  Oregon  and  there  parted 
with  him  forever."  v. 

Mr.  Mills  gives  the  g^rizzly  a  good  char- 
acter, saying  that  he  rarely  attacks  man. 
When  brought  to  bay,  however,  he  is  a 
courageous  fighter.  This  incident  is  cited 
in  proof.  A  grizzly  was  chased  by  dogs 
and  hunters  into  a  box  canyon.  The  bear 
fought  the  dogs  with  coolness  and  resource 
whue  the  hunters  waited  for  a  chance  to 
shoot  When  the  dogs  attacked  him  from 
behind  or  (it  the  side,  he  brushed  them  off 
without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  front 
At  a  favorable  moment  he  charged,  scatter- 
ine  the  dogs  and  kiUing  two  of  them,  dis- 
abling two  horses,  breaKing  a  man's  arm, 
and  makinff  good  his  escape  before  the 
demoralizea  jMtrty  could  fire  a  shot ! 

A  palpable  hit  on  the  manners  of  many 
individuals  among  the  traveling  public  in 
this  land  of  democracy  is  the  tollowing 
from  tlie  Washington  "SUr:"  "I  can^ 
iinder8tand,"  said  Uncle  £ben,  "  why  some 
folks  tliink  de  only  way  to  show  dey's  jes' 
as  good  as  anybody  is  to  act  disagreeable." 


Attacked  with  Axes 

but   atill    on    the   Job 


YALE) 


reputation 


TEtB  \»le  Padlock,  on  ^»ri  oriir  »  print'^ 
iu«>  ^  hich  cnit^  dfQtcil  uid  tittered   It 

tfftt  tit  atHniiJt  m  thtt  amXicUniM  ii.tr-«iDpt  to  gvi 
hy,    Rut  you  ki>ow  tlisc  It  Ln  klv^-my*  an  jfiiu^. 

Comet  eoii«tmetl<m.  In  bo4b  iiiiit#riAb  an^  de^ 
jiliCti,  HHU  t^  ths  n^llAblli  ly  atifi  eiidi  ■  tmw^  of  Y mU) 
j^iiitliXkB  KnA  at  evv^ry  other  Icn^lc  lK«rlfia  tti« 
c  niiiiMiiJArk  Yfek'.  "  Vu»^'  wiU  uat  tmil  l«i|notact« 

}¥hfhtt'-k*  ffOH  H*f4.  Tfi^t^li*  Utah*  irHiTti^ 
UK  KING  the  tntff remark  tm  fa<"A  fmr^ 
It  M  ttfmtjfi  ml  Vtiir  itrrMltiftr,  iuchid-^ 
in.g  Vnt*  Alffht  Lt^tchf*^  ikmr  0fM^f. 
HuiUlrrn*  ijfirkjt  afftt  Ilfimtt  nre^  CffbinPl 
L(ntk*^  Mank  Lvntt  and  Chaim  Blocks^ 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co« 


B  £a«t  40Ui  Street 


N«v¥iirkCi«7 


hUiHi'ir.  ( ►rftt*:    7 J  h**t  l^Jte  bkrm 


Tim  Vote  Cyttn<fcr  NitKl  Latth  ii 
«notbi!'r  Yji|«  Product  equaUf  e«ptt. 
b|c  itt  witii«tAndifi^  cnaUcipi4^«Itatk* 
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Link 
Siin  Hurts 

Hew-Skin  fomia  a«  mitia^ptiiS 
oat  dirt  nnd  ^^rtna  while  the 


Brttik  in  ike  ^in  " 


Be  sure  you  get 
New-iSkin,  not  an 
inferior  sabsd- 
tu4«*      SmUet   but 

All     Dnigg^istfl — 

ITEWSKIN  CO. 
KEW  VOEK       I 


TEACHERS'     AQCNCICS 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Ayenne.  New  York 

Keoommenda  teiusben  to  colleger  public  Midprivmta  achoola. 
AdviftM  imreiiui  ftboitt  •cliool*.    Win.  <>.  Pr»tt,  Mm** 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEQES 


cp 


■  IMIBIBIBIMIWIHIBTIBTBIII 


'OamiiigJOT/riilliorsltip 

~  How  io  Write,  Wkdl-io  Write, 

and  Where  Id  sell. 

GaHiVofe  your  mind.  De^lop 
yonrlHvrory  gtf^.Masltfr  Hi« 
arf  of  Mlf^eXpre«su>n.Mak« 
your  ftpar«  hme  ^rofHahle. 
'Turn  your  ideas  mio  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing;. Veraification,  Journalism^ 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
_,^  Writing,  etc.  taught  person- 

Dr.EscnWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest  helpful  advice.  Rea/ /eacMng. 
On*  pupS  Ku  nMvived  otmr  $5,000  for  MoriM  and 
!  articlu  written  mottljr  in  spur*  tine — "plajr  work."  ko 

-  "     '      '      '"^ "  td  ovor  91,000  boforo 

Anodior,  a  busy  wtfo 
If  S75  a  wook  from 


complottng  bor  fint  couno. 


There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W«  pubfeah  Thm  Writ^;  Library.  We  atM  pubfish  Th» 
WriHr't  Momthlf,  «s|MCtaRy  vahMMc  tor  to  ftiU  rvporu  of 
tlw  Ikcnry  mMkvt.     Bcaidn  oar  tMchan«  mr<ncm,  w«  offcr  • 


ISO-pafo  illiMtratod'caUlofiM  freo 

X&e  Home  Correspondence  School 


Dep't.SS.    Spni^tcld.Maas. 
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re-news 
white  shoes — 


I  FIND  that  my  wKite  shoes  will  stay  new-looking  if  I  always 
clean  them  with  Bon  Ami* 

Bon  Ami  doesn't  paint  over  the  dirt  on  white  shoes  and 
fill  up  the  seams — it  removes  the  grime  and  the  stains,  and 
uncovers  the  original  whiteness  so  that  the  shoes  look  like  new. 

When  the  original  whiteness  finally  does  wear  off,  the 
regular  white  dressing  will  improve  them.  But  even  then 
they  should  always  be  cleaned  first  with  Bon  Ami* 

For  white  canvas,  cloth,  and  all  white  leather  except  kid. 
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[Advtrtistytenf] 


How  I  Discovered  My 
Own  Character 

One  Evening's  Experience  That  Changed  the  Career  of 
Donald  Warwick  and  Gave  Him  the  Big  Job  of  His  Dreams 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  lieht  that 
flooded  my  mental  vision  when  Dr. 
Blackford  singled  me  out  from  that  audi- 
ence of  153  purchasing  agents  and  said : 
**  This  gentleman  is  wasting  nis  time  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  work— for  he  is  the  blond iyy^  1" 
We  were  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  a 
dinner  and  meeting  of  purchasing  agents— 
and  the  men  represented  the  greatest  con- 
cerns of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Blackford  had  come  to  give  us  one  of 
the  famous  demonstrations  in  Character 
Analysis  about  which  I  heard  more  than 
once — and  fhe  eager  audience  by  this  time 
was  leaning  forward  to  catch  every  word 
of  a  remarkable  message. 

No  wonder  1  For  Dr.  Blackford  had 
begun  with  the  startling  observation : 

•'It  is  exactly  as  I  told  your  presklent 
it  would  be— when  he  invited    me  to 
address  this  company. 

"  All  of  you — with  a  half  dozen  excep- 
tions— are  rather  pronounced  brunets. 

"  You  will  never  fail  to  find  this  true 
of  any  group  of  successful  purchasing 
agents — no  matter  where  you  meet  them. 
"But,  were  this  an  organization  of 
successful  salesmen,  you  would  find  most 
of  them  to  be  blonds, 

**  The  brunet  is  the  man  from  Missouri. 
He  must  be  'shown.'   He   is  thought- 
ful, analytical,  conservative,  deliberate — 
everything  a  buyer  should  be.  The  blond 
is  usually  quite  the  reverse.  He  is  a  man 
of  moods,  of  imagination,  impetuous,  easy  to 
sell,  but  remarkably  qualified  to  influence 
other  people  and  to  make  them  buy  things.'* 
Ana  I  am  the  blond  type— thought  I — one 
of  the  exceptions  in  this  rooml  Can  it  be 
that  I  am  **  in  wrong "  ?  I  had  felt  that  in 
that  group  of  purchasing  agents  I  could  hold 
up  my  end  quite  well.  And  I  was  jolted  I 

But  as  Dr.  Blackford  went  on  I  became 

more  and  more  certain  that  this  remarkable 

teacher  of  character  analysis  bad  called  the 

turn  correctly. 

•*  There  is  more  to  this  scientific  fact  than 

color   of    the    eyes, 

hair  and  skin — ^vastly 

more,"  continued  Dr. 

Blackford. 

••I  observe  that  the 
prevailing  type  of 
features  among  you 
gentlemen  is  what 
science  knows  as 
the  •  concave  type  '— 
prominent  forehead 
at  the  top,  short  nose, 
prominent  chin." 

I  found  my  hands 
playing  about  my 
face — and  looking  in 
embarrassment,  I 
found  many  of  my 
neighbors  aoing  the 
same  thing !  Then  I 
realized  that  my  fea- 
tures were  just  the 
opposite — sloping 
forehead,  prominent 
nose,  receaing  chin. 

S'hc    convex    type, 
r.  Blackford  called 
it.) 

If  I  needed  any 
more  proof,  I  got 
it   overwhelmingly 


when  Dr.  Blackford  asked  the  audience- 
to  choose  "subjects"  from  their  lellow- 
members,  invited  them  to  the  platform,  and. 
after  a  ^uick  survey  of  their  features  told 
them  with    startling    accuracy  what    their 


still  be  plugging  along  at  the  same  old 
"wrong  job^ — with  a  salary  check  only  a 
fraction  of  the  rather  big  one  that  cheers  up 
my  bank  balance  every  week  in  these  happy 
and  more  prosperous  days. 

Perhaps  you,  too.  have  been  jollying  your- 
self about  yourself  and  trying,  as  I  did,  to 
make  your  success  by  sheer  courage  and 
hard  work,  insteaa  of  analyzing  your 
capabilities  and  fitting  yourself  into  the 
kind  of  work  you  are  naturally  best  fitted 
to  do. 

In  that  case,  I  beg  of  you  to  get  that 
wonderful  course  of  Dr.  it.  M.  H.  Black- 
ford, the  leading  character  analyst  in  the 
United  States,  and  join  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  learned,  in  an  amaziftgly 
short  time,  not  only  how  to  size  up  other 
people  from  outward  signs,  but  how  to 
size  up  one^s  own  character,  how   to 
attract  the  friendship  of  other  people, 
how  best  to  strive  for  the  success  that 
your  ordinary  qualifications  entitle  you 
to  achieve. 

DONALD  WARWICK, 

Dr.  Blackford's  devalopment  and  applioatkm  of 
the  acienoe  of  Chuacter  Aoalyaia  baa  been  built  on  a 
aoUd  foondation  of  direct  profeanJonil  atody  of  all 
Idnda  of  men  and  women.  After  yeara  of  axtenahre 
ohaiacter  work  amonir  boalneaa  oononrna,  mercfaanta, 
manulactarera.  Ghambera  of  Commeroe,  and  trade 
aatociatJona,  which  aonffht  awirtanoe  in  aotving  hmnan 
problema.  Dr.  BhM:kfora  madeatriparoand  the  woiid, 


'And  I  Am  a  Blond' 


Just  3  Letters 


••My  We 

^  daj  1  diaoorered  you. 
The  money  I  spent  was 
well  earned  by  yon  and 
well  apent  by  ma.  Itnaya 
to  know  younelf  aa  otheis 
know  yoo.  and  in  my  case 
the  knowledge  baa  Wd  for 
me  a  aoMd  foundation  npoii 
whidi  I  am  now  building 
my  temple  cl  suo 


••ThelDTestmentiatlM 
beet  I  erer  made.  Tlie 
analyaiaof  character,  apti- 
tndea,  etc.,  is  remarkabhr 
true  and  aeonrate,  and  h 
avetyraluable  poaseailon. 
It  enablea  one  to  realise 
and  appreciate  with  cer- 
tainty Just  what  his  aMI- 
itiea  are  and  tou  have 
broi«ht  to  Ught  thii«a 
that  would  have  taken 
yean   d  experience   to 


ras  suAcient 


-On* 


tell  me  that  it 
itl 


wanted 


VS^ 


looking  for.  ...  In 
igeeoTthatcourwI 


into 


fbuadmji 

a  clear  i —  — 

myaelf  reSected  there  aa 
I  hate  nerer  assn  mjrself 
reflected  in  a  material 
asnae.  I  now  know  my* 
aeH  f  or  the  flrat  time  b 
myMfe.** 


Haddon,  Hetchnikoff  and  Giuseppe  Bergi.  and  studying 
tlie  exhanatiTe  recorda  of  Bertillon.  So  Dr.  Blackford'a 
store  of  material  and  ideas  in  the  realm  of  human  relatione 
hms  become  probably  the  meet  carefully  arranged  ezhlUt  of 
f^cU  on  ChanMster  Study  fai  the  United  Sutea. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  oonoema  will 
not  empk»  a  man  without  first  gettteg  Dr.  Blackford  to 
jfoss  on  hfan.  Concerns  such  aa  westii^[faouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Baker-Vawter  Company,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  and  many  otliers  pair  Dr.  Blackford  huge 
Bionual  feea  for  adrice  on  dealing  wiui  human  nature. 

8o  grant  was  the  demand  for  theae  aervksea  that  Dr. 
Bkckford  could  not  eren  begfai  to  fill  all  the  engagamenta. 
So  Dr.  Blackford  baa  ezplafaied  the  method  in  thia  aimpla 
aeven4eaaon  course  which  meant  ao  mudi  to  the  buslnees 
career  of  Donald  Warwick.  Bven  a  half  bour*a  reading  of 
thia  remarkable  oourae  will  give  tou  an  Inaight  into  human 

greatest  powers  lay.  coune,  ••  Reading  Chaiacter  at   Bight,"  that  they  wiU 

I  cannot  remember  when    I  have  seen   a       gladly  aend  it  to  yon  on  approval.  Send  no  mcn^.   Merdy 

eroup  of  men  more  deeply  or  more  seriously      flu  in  and  man  the  coupon,  ije  oompiote  couna  ^  fo  to 

■y,^-.-^-^- J  yon  lustanUy,  on  approral,  au  tmargea  prepaia.   l^ow  it 

interestea.     ^,     ,  ^      „  ,     .  ,      ,  over  thoronghly.  Seeif  itUreauptothedaimamadefbrit. 

But    Dr.    Blackford's    revelation    of    the  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  then  ratum  it  and  the  tmna- 

science  of  Character  Analysis  had  done  more  •©tkm  to  doeed.  And  if  yon  <>«**•  «<>  keep  it-aa  you  surely 

forme  perhaps  than  for  any  other  man  in  the  n^SSiT^^^i  ^"ri2^ 

room.  Hie  entire  course  goee  to  you  on  approval.  Ton  have  avery- 

The  next  day  I  got  a  set  of  Dr.  Blackford's      twng  to  gain-notibfa»g  to  km.  So  mafl  the  coupon  now 

simple    lesson^S    in   "Reading  Character  at  while thto mnarkabla offer r«nataa open. 

Sight,"  which   I  learned   the  Independent  «,      »       «    ^    ^ 

Corporation  was  publishing  at  a  popular  ,....~j21?riftr-i ST??! -----. 

Srice,  and  it  took  me  just  one  evening  to  ^^  • 

iscover  the  practical  application  of  all  the  Ttirl^n^nrl^nl'     1^ ArfW^lTaf  inn 

wonderful  things  that  Dr.  Blackford  had  told  maepenaeni    w.orporauon 

us  at  the  meeting  of  the  purchasing  agents.  Publishers  of  tfie  IndapeDdent  WmUj 

In  one  week  1  changed  my  job    Having  „^  ^  ^^  3  „^  y^ 

"sold  myself  "on  the  big  secret  of  my  sue-      ^  ; 

r#»«e    f  went  out-  9nH    «nld   o-oods.     I    sold  in  You  may  send  meDr.Btockford'sCouraeof  ssrenlfawms 

cess,  1  went  oui  ana  soia  gooas.   1  soia  in  ^^^j^  -iuading  Character  at  sight."  i  win  either  re- 
quantities  that  surprised  me.    1  sola  myselt  qj^^q  ^^  oourM  to  yon  within  five  daya  after  receipt,  or 
to   our  customers.    And,  best  of  all.  from  a  aend  you  15  fai  fuU  payment  of  the  course, 
monetary  standpoint,  I  sold  myselt  to  my 
firm. 

With  the  result  that,  first  having  achieved      Name 

the  coveted  po.sition  of  sales  manager,  I  am 
today  vice-president  of  our  company. 

You  see,  1  am  the  blond  type.  Addma .j^^ 

And  my  features  are  convex,  f*^  ^^  ^^  rvT  /> 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  chance  meet-  Digitized  by  VTI  vJ  vJx  ^^^ 

ing  with  Dr.  Blackford  I  would  probably      0^"»  y^'viv- 
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THE    OUTLOOK  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

DIRECTORY 

Many  of  the  best  private  schools,  colleges,  correspondence  schools, 
and  camps  are  advertised  in  these  columns.  Each  one  issues  descrip- 
tive literature  which  will  be  sent  to  Outlook  readers  upon  application 

TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Ayenne.  New  York 

R«HHnm«n<to  tonchan  to  colto(f«*wnbllc  wdprivat*  ■chook. 
AdTiMS  p«reiiu  about  acbooto.    Wm.  O.  Pr»tt.  Mffr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 
OONNECTICUT      

The  Curtis  School   for  Young:  Boys 

Hu  grown  fortr-four  years  and  k  •till  under  the  active 


diawtion  of  its  founder. 

FasDK 

OnuLD  B.  Ci 


FasDUioK  8.  Cu«T».  Principal. 
XD  B.  Cuina,  AMifltant  Pri 
BsooKFmLD  CsirnEB,  CoBrxBCTictrr. 


Principal. 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  Sch€>ol  for  Girb 

FANNY  E.  DA  VIES,  LL.A.,  PriDcipal, 

Waahington,  Conn. 

Boaton  reiyreaentatire, 

MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A.B.,  Vice-PriacipaU  CohaMet,  Biaaa. 


MASSAC  HUSETTS 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  ScUd  lar  Girb.     ANDOVER.  MASS.  Founded  1828. 
2S  milea  from  Boaton.    General  course   with  Household 
Science.  College  Preparation.    Outdoor  aporta.      _ 
XddreaslflSS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 

MASiAcinmrtTS,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

31st  year.  New  buikUng.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three 
years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our  gradu- 
ates. Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Playgroxinds. 
Apply  to  THE  SECRETARY. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mats. 

53d  Year 
Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmoa* 
phere,  Uiorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  n»»rit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  S35O-9450  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PKIRCE,  Lltt.  P..  Principal 


ELMHURST   FOR    GIRLS 


Elerenth  year. 
^ory  and  academi 


Non-sectarian.    College 

courses.  Only  24  pupils.,  Mudi 


Incorporated. 

,. "  JBlc  courses.  Only  24  pui 

ividual  attention.   Lazg«  country  estate.   Eleratiou  dm 


to  1,000  feet.  All  outdoor  sports  and  many  practical  outdoor 
activities.  Tuition  $1,100.  ^^dress^         _^,^    ^  ^, 
ELMHURST,  R.  F.  D.  No.  S,  Connersville,  Indiana. 


FOR 
CIRLS 


ThsBurnham  School 

NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnhain  In  1877 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 
MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  **  The  Bumham  School." 

43rd  year  opens  September.  1919. 

Correspondence  should  be  addreaaed  to 

Miss  B.  T.  Cafbh,  Principal,  NoHTHAMrrow.  Mass. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
126th  Year nr^.lf  WIHarySliooiaei 

Union  and  eighteen  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  represented  since  1880. 
COL.  R.  BINQHAM,  Supt.  Army  Officer  Detailed 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^  NewLnglaiid    , 

Conservatory 


Gmts*  W.  Ckadwiek 

JHreetor 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSXOISI,  lif/^SS. 


Year  Opens 
September  18.  1919 


Located  la  the  Music  Center  of  America 
It  affords  pupils  the  enrironment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Its  complete  organisation,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  facil- 
ities for  students. 

Complete  Cnrrieolvm 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoreticaL 

Owiav  to  the  Practical  Traiaiiur 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Pririleces 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  inraluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and 
public  appearance  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  Ralph  L.  Flanders.  Geaeral  Manager 


MASSACHUSSTTS 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

93  Highland  St.,  Natiek,  Mass-    A  CoDsgePrs. 
n^wtorTSchool  f  or  Girto.  17  n^  fipm  Bogon. 

Iss  Conant.  Miss  Biirelow.  Principals. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  sepamte  college  for  women  fai  Masmofaasetts. 
4-year  course.    A.  B.  denee.    Faculty  of  men  and  woosn. 

Mssmrhniietta,  Norton  (10  milea  from  Boston). 


I 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

eoorse  of  forty  I««k««  ««  the  hlatory,  form, 
rocture.and  writiagof  thaSkort-atMrUaghtby 

.J.  Wtmmm  tt— — J«-  iM"  IrBMaB^f r«f  LIPSl«— Mflfc 


A  eoorse  of  forty  Icsaoos  in  the  history,  form, 
istmctaie.and  writiairof  thaSkort-atMrUaghtby 

Tni  neu  coEBUPOsncin  strool 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  hi  the  open.  Athletlca.  Household  Arts.  College  and 


Rach  girl'a  personality  obaerved  and  developed.  Writs  for 

^^^ WiSTWirro»,Ma«. 

'  MtCHIOAN 


BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

OF  PHYSICAL.  EDUCATION.  JformlCwrm- 
SeptemherlU.  Three  years.  Broad,  powerful  tr^mg  for  a 
dignifled  profession  of  wholesome  and  happy  aervice.  Un- 
rivaled faciUtlea  and  equipwent.  _  _  „  ^^,  «  w  »*i  v 
C.  Ward  Crampton,  MJ>.,  Dean,  Box  »,  Battle  Creak,  Mich. 

NSW    HAMPSHIRE 

AUTUMN  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

September  1  to  November  1,  1919 

Includine  courses  in  Drawtag,  Painting.  Outdoor  Slw^ 
bur.  Mode&ig,  Theory  of  Color,  Theoryof  P««i?></^*«5 
W^rC  OeJK  BloclP Printing,  Metod  Vo  ATSi  Jewelry. 
Weaving,  Basketry,  Embroidery  uid  B^d  Work. 

MANCHlMTlSrite®5at'^>"'^3fb  SCIKNCM 
Mawch«8T»b,  Naw  HAMPsmaa 

NEW   JERSEY 


KENT   PLACE   I^SR^/J^At 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.    College  Pre^ratory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.       Mrs.  Sarah  Woodmah  Paul  J  princjpftjt 

Miss  AWHA  8.  WOOPMAW  )  mMMKiym^ 

NEW    YORKCITY 


/ 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY   PUPILS 

Prsparea  for  any  college.  By  an  intend  ra  system  oltodh 
viduaTinstruction,  euablea  a  l>riglit  pupil  to  complete^* 
oourse  in  much  less  than  the  usual  time,  and  trafaia  pv^ 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere   to    cultivate  aJert 

retentive  minds  and  qualify  to  all  subjects.  

Write  for  records  made  by  pupila,at  this  achool  and  lor 
full  descriptive  catak)g.  Summer  saBsiona. 

Botfi'  5cAoo/.  72A  Sl  &  WtMi  End  Att. 

CirU' School,  30/   We»t72dSL 

New  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 

Pratt  Institute 

School  of  Household  Sdeiice  and  Arts 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Courses  traininir  Teachers  of  Honaehold  Sdcnoe 
or  Household  Arts  (2  or  3  vears),  InstitntioDal 
Worker»— practical  dietitians,  houaekeepera,  luach- 
room  and  cafeteria  managers  (1  year),  Dresamakeis 
(1  year).  Dress  Demgrners  (1  year). 

Also  part  time  day  and  eveningr  oonxaes  for 
homemaKers. 

Circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

A  School  that  Studies  Life 

The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 
Reorganized  on  the  Coopermtlve  Plan 
John  Collier.  Director 
In  an  eight  months*  course  the  School  prepares  S 
to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  workeia  and  r 
in  Communitiea,  Industrial  Welfare  Ori 

Schools,  Churdies  and  CoUeaea.  Also  o 

for  trained  workera  already  in  the  field  and  for  i 

Address,  for  full  information, 

A.  A.  FREEMAN,  Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  CKy 

OHIO  ^ 

Glendalc  College  for  Women  r«glS;;2tJ?Ji2£Ji^ 

Fall  semester  begins  Sept.  17.  1919.  Unaavml  sdvaatic* 
offered  High  School  graduates  in  aecretarlaL  History  of  Art> 
academic  courses.  Preparation  for  aU  ooUeaea.  Umk.  S>- 
pression.  Household  Science.  Beautifal  locatkn.  A«-» 
bility  to  the  city  utUixed  for  liberal  calture. 

Oxford   College   for  Wonei 

Founded  1880.  Standard  college  oourse  with  E.  A.  Diff^ 
Music  courses  wiUi  B.  M.^Degree.  Normal  oouxses  tai  H«a^ 
hold  Economic,  Public  School  Mualo  end  Art.  Bssss  P^ 
Write  far  "Stm  PMsts."  Addrns  OdM  Celsfi,  ■«  Q,  MM  i^ 
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NHW   YORK 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Comwall-on-Hudton,  N.  Y. 

THE  story  of  this  famous  School 
is  told  in  the  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which   will  be   sent 
upon  application  to  the  Principal. 

Largest  Military  School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY.  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
{SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MUSICIANS) 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Comwall-on-Hudson,  Box  16,  New  York 
FIFTT-THIRD  TEAR 
A  School  in  ihm  Hmart  of  ihm  Opmn 
Country.    For  Boya  from  9  to  19 
Location :  50  milM  from  New  York,  5  mllea  from 
West  Point,  on  a  spur  of  8torm  King  Mountain,  9u0 
fMt  aboTe  aea  level.  Healthful,  iiirigoratins,  unusually 
adajpted  to  a  sane  and  simple  ont-of-4oor  life. 
Work:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life; 
recent  graduates  In  12  leading  colleges.    Each   boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
efficiency.   Small  Classes :  A  teacher  for  everv  6  boys. 
Athletics:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
all  sports,  under  supervision ;  biking,  woods  Ute,  swim- 
ming pool. 

Ywi  art  invited  to  eome  and  tee  for 

yourstlf.  Catalog  tent  on  application 

ALVAN   E.   DURRR*  Headmaster 


'  Vaaaar  Pre] 

course 


ir  Preparatory  School.    Bpeclal  ^ysar 

for  High  School  graduates.    Music,  Art  and 

Domestic  Science.  Tennis,  horseback  riding.  Military 
drill  under  a  captain  detailed  from  the  Armory.   Sleeping 

gfrches.  Separate  house  for  younger  chikiren.   Address 
Uen  C.  Barttett,  A.B.,  Prln.,  Box  809,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTiaiLTDRE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

18  Miles  from  PhiUdelphia 

SUMMER  COURSE-.Vegetable  gar- 
dening,  floriculture,  fruit,  canning  and 
preserving.  August  4th  to  30th. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  orchards, 
omauieutal  trees  and  shrubs,  demonstration  kitchen, 
apisrv,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor 
practice.  Two  year  diploma  course  beginning  Jan.,  1920. 

ELIZABETH  LEIOHTON  I.EE,  Director 


OGONTZ    SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  In  the  Rydal 
HQls.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Catalog  describing  and  il- 
lustiating  new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MISS   ABBY    A.    SUTHERLAND.   Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 
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Over  565 

Different  Type-Sets 

Indodins  Various  Stylos  for 
CoBBBBercial  and  Professional  Use, 
and  All  Lansuares.  any  one  of  which 
may  bo  substitated  in  a  fow  seconds. 


Note  these  two  styles  of  MiiltipUx  type^ 

(Roman) 

Two    different    efylee    of 

type    ali^Ay?    ^"*    ^^®    fi*®^*'^ 
ine-^yttst/ turn    th9  Jnoh' 

{Italics) 

special    tyfe^sets    for 
every   business,       every 
language,     every   profes^ 
sion, every    science.    Any 
type    may    he    substttutea 
in   a  few   seconds. 

EMPHASIZE    the^  important    porta 

of  your   uniting,    by    INSTANTLY 

changing   from    Roman    to    Italic; 

po99ible  only  on  "  The  Wonder 

Machine"— The 

MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 

Standard  "  Writing  Machine  *' 

'*Just  turn  the  knob*'  on  this  great   inter- 
chanccable  type  writlnff  machine  and  vou 
climax  every  subtle  disthiotion,  every  tellbig  pdnt, 
making  them  stand  out  as  clearly  as  in  print. 
The  inter-ohanireable  typo-sets  of 
the    Multiplex    uiMlce    your   wrltlnir 
talk.    Tou  actually  get  the  full  effect  ot 
your  thoufdits  as  they  appear  in  type,  and 
no  fine  point  is*lost,  however  hurriedly  your 
letter  or  manuscript  is  read. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOICLET 

It  will  show  you  how,  with  the  Multiplex,  yoo 
can  put  the  force  of  emphasis  into  vour  typed 
matter— how  you  can  drive  home  with  strength 
of  accent  the  fullness  of  your 
argument— how  you  can 
write  with  the  same  con- 
vincing force  that  you  use 
in  speakhig— an  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the 
Multiplex. 

Write  your  name,  ad* 
dress  and  occupation 
and  cat  off  the  margin 
of  this  t  age  NOW  and 
mail  the  maiigin  to 

Hsauaeed  Tmwriter  Ce.,  597  E.  •Sth  St,  N.  T.  City 

Also  e  PORTABLE  Altunlnam  Model 

About  UIU.  FuU  capacity.  Ask  for  special  Fokler 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEQES 

PENNSYLVANIA  


^he  Baldwin  School 

A  Ceeatry  School  for  Girl^  Biya  Hawr,  Psaaa. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vasaar  nod  Wellesley  oollegres.  Also  strong  gen- 
eral ootirse.  Within  26  years  272  stndenta  have 
entered  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone 
building.  Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  AD.,  HEAD  ef  the  SCHOOL 


SWITZERLAND 


Les  Foogeres,  Lansame,  Switzerland 

This  well-known  school  for  girls,  with  commodious  mod- 
em buildhigs  and  beautiful  surroundings,  under  the  exi>eri- 
enoed  direction  of  M.  and  Mme.  Chauoert,  offers  thorough 
training  in  languages  and  otlier  studies,  as  well  as  excep- 
tional Mtdlities  f  or  riding,  lectures,  concerts,  the  drama  and 
Alpine  excursions.  Best  American  references  on  application 
to  Mile.  Chaubert,  who  will  sail  with  a  party  from  Kew  Vork 
in  August.  Temporary  address : 
43  HilUiouse  Avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VERMONT 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An  endowed  school  for  girls  overlooking  Lake  Champlatn. 
Well-equipped  buildings.  All  outdoor  sports.  College  pre- 

eiratory  and  general   coursea.    Write  for  booklet.    MiM 
lien  Seton  Ogdeu.  Principal.    The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  HaU, 
President  and  Chaplain.         Box  C,  Burlington,  Vermont.  • 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    WURSCS 


MIDDLESEX  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

New  Bmnawlok,  N.  J.,  offers  a  course  in  training  to 
relined  young  women  having  had  one  year  high  school  or  its 
equivalent.  Monthly  allowanoe.  Apply  to  BuPKRiKTMNDKarr. 

SL  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  Tork  State,  offers  a  3  years*  course— a 
general  training  to  reflned.  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  itn  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers.  New  York. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  REPORTS 
TO  THE  COUNTRY 

IT  was  not  chiefly  to  the  aasembled  Sena- 
tors that  the*  President  spoke  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  Jnly  10  (within  forty- 
eight  Jiours  of  his  arrival  in  this  oonntry), 
but  to  the  American  people.  The  ooea- 
fflon  was  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of 
all  the  appearances  of  President  Wilson 
before  Congress,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  on  which  he  asked  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  The 
Senate  Chamber  was  crowded  with  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  including  Represent- 
atives, Cabinet  members.  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  diplomatists.  Wel- 
coming him  with  hand-dapping  and 
cheers,  the  audience  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  silence,  reserving  its  applause  for 
the  address  until  the  end.  The  address 
itself  was  one  of  the  longest  he  has  deliv- 
ered. It  took  about  forty  minutes.  It 
was  not  an  exposition  of  the  Treaty  or  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  was  constructed, 
but  an  appeal,  supported  with  references 
to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  work,  to 
the  valor  of  our  soldiers,  and  to  the  ideal- 
ism widi  which  America  entered  the  war 
and  now  looks  to  the  future. 

Terming  the  Treaty  as  ^nothing  less 
than  a  world  settlement,"  the  President 
explained  that  he  could  not  summarize  or 
construe  its  manifold  provisions  in  a 
speech  which  "  must  of  necessity  be  some- 
thing less  than  a  treatise ;"  but  he  placed 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  By 
saying  that  he  spoke  to  the  Senate 
"prior  to  your  own  study  of  the  docu- 
ment" he  intimated  clearly  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Senate  to  take  some  time  for 
an  examination  of  the  Treaty.  There  has 
been  some  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  has  already  had  time  enough  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  it ;  but  this  is 
an  opinion  which  the  President  evidently 
does  not  share. 

In  saying  that  the  Senate  had  been 
"daily  cognizant"  of  what  had  been 
going  on  in  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
President  was  not  speaking  in  irony ;  it 
is  dear  that  he  does  not  quite  realize  how 
difficult  it  has  been  for  Americans,  even 
men  in  the  Senate,  to  know  what  has 
been  done  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week  at  Paris. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MAKES 
A  COMPARISON 

Early  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  the 
President  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
entrance  of  America  and  the  entrance  of 
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other  nations  into  the  war.  ^*  We  entered 
it,  not  because  our  material  interests  were 
directly  threatened  or  because  any  special 
treaty  obligations  to  which  we  were  par- 
ties had  been  violated,  but  only  because 
we  saw  the  supremacy,  and  even  the 
validity,  of  right  ever3rwhere  put  in 
jeopardy  and  free  government  likely  to  be 
everywhere  imperiled  by  the  intolerable 
aggression  of  a  Power  which  respected 
neither  right  nor  obligation.  .  .  .  We 
entered  the  war  as  disinterested  cham- 
pions of  right  and  we  interested  ourselves 
in  the  terms  of  the  Peace  in  no  other 
capacity." 

The  President  gave  a  tribute  to  our 
men  in  the  war,  saying  of  them :  ^*'  Finer 
men  never  went  into  battle,  and  their 
officers  were  worthy  of  them.  *•  .  •  They 
were  terrible  in  battle,  and  gentle  and 
helpful  outof  it,  remembering  the  mothers 
and  the  sbters,  the  wives  and  the  little 
children  at  home.  They  were  free  men 
under  arms,  not  forgetting  their  ideals 
of  duty  in  the  midst  of  tasks  of  violence." 

These  men,  he  declared,  were  symbols 
of  what  America  stood  for,  and  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  American  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Peace  Conference  "to 
make  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  of 
right  a  lasting  triimiph." 

Difficulties,  however,  stood  in  the  way. 
"  It  was  not  easy,"  he  said,  "  to  graft  the 
new  order  of  ideas  on  the  old,  and  some 
of  the  fruits  of  the  grafting  may,  I  fear, 
for  a  time  be  bitter."  The  men  of  the 
Conference  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
^^bad  influences,  the  illegitimate  pur- 
poses," of  the  old  order.  The  difficulties, 
he  declared,  ^*  lay  in  the  circumstances, 
not  often  in  the  men." 


THE  PRESIDENT  APPEALS 
FOR  SUPPORT 

The  President  outlined  to  the  Senate 
the  task  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  one 
not  merely  of  making  peace,  for,  as  he 
put  it,  ^^  there  could  be  no  peace  until 
the  whole  order  of  Central  Europe  was 
set  right."  The  old  order  consisted  of 
^^  arrangements  of  power,"  not  *'*'  arrange- 
ments of  natural  union  or  association." 
So  ^^  peoples  hitherto  in  darkness  were  to 
be  led  out  into  the  same  light  and  given 
at  last  a  helping  hand."  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity therefore  ^^  to  throw  safeguards  about 
the  rights  of  racial,  national,  and  religious 
minorities  by  solemn  international  cove- 
nants." All  this  could  not  be  done  by 
describing  in  a  treaty  wiiat  should  be 
done.  The  President  summed  up  the  dif- 
ferent tasks  as,  for  example,  the  placing 


of  colonies  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
future  control  of  waterways,  setting  up 
the  new  states,  the  future  administration 
of  such  territories  as  the  Sarre  Basin  or 
the  city  of  Dantsio,  safeguarding  plebi- 
scites, the  supervision  of  the  work  of 
reparation  on  the  part  of  Oermany,  car- 
rying out  mutual  promises  among  gov- 
ernments concerning  labor.  He  thus  led^ 
up  to  this  statement : 

A  lea^e  of  free  nations  had  become 
a  practical  necessity.  Examine  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  you  will  find  that 
ever3rwhere  throughout  its  manifold  pro- 
visions its  tamers  have  felt  obliged  to 
turn  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrumentalily  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  new  order  it  has  been 
their  purpose  to  set  up  in  the  world — 
the  worla  of  civilized  men. 

He  said  that  as  the  Peace  Conference 
went  on  it  became  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  took  part  in  it  that  the 
League  was  not  only  necessary,  but  that 
it  must  be  *'^  the  authority  through  which 
international  action  was  to  be  secured.  .  . . 
The  League  of  Nations  was  the  practical 
statesman's  hope  of  success  in  many  of 
the  most  difficult  things  he  was  attempt- 
ing." As  the  President  described  it, 
^^  Again  and  again  had  the  demon  of  war 
been  cast  out  of  the  house  of  the  peoples 
and  the  house  swept  clean  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  only  to  prepare  a  time  when  he 
would  enter  in  again  with  spirits  worse 
than  himself.  The  house  must  now  be 
given  a  tenant  who  could  hold  it  against 
all  such."  The  practical  statesmen  there- 
fore saw  the  League  of  Nations  as  the 
hope  of  the  world.  "  Shall  we,"  the 
President  asked,  "  or  any  other  free  peo- 
ple hesitate  to  accept  this  great  duty? 
Dare  we  reject  it  and  break  the  heart  of 
the  world?" 

Promising  to  present  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can treaty  later  and  delivering  a  tribute 
to  America  as  a  friend  of  all  nations, 
the  President  closed  with  the  declaration ; 

We  cannot  turn  back.  We  can  only 
go  forward,  with  lift^  eyes  and  fresh- 
ened spirit,  to  follow  the  vision.  It  was 
of  this  that  we  d|^med  at  our  birtb. 
America  shall  in  truth  show  the  way. 
The  light  streams  upon  the  path  ahead, 
and  nowhere  else. 


THE   CELEBRATION  IN  PARIS 

*'*'  It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, July  16,  that  the  long  expected  Ger- 
man drive  on  the  western  front  began  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Rheims." 
This  was  the  first  sentence  of  The 
Outlook's  history  of  the  week  a  year  ago.  ' 
Reajly,  ^\Qf^  very  soon  learned,  3ie 
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military  movement  there  described  began 
with  an  air  patrol  by  Allied  planes  on 
the  day  before — the  national  holiday  of 
France,  Bastille  Day.  Thus  began  the 
battle  of  Champagne,  which  was  to  this 
war  what  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  to 
the  American  Civil  War.  From  that  time 
on  the  Germans  were  beaten. 

This  year,  on  Bastille  Day,  France 
celebrated  the  victory  by  a  parade  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

It  was  a  solemn  celebration.  Those 
who  have  been  in  France  during  the  past 
months  know  very  well  that  the  French 
have  not  been  and  are  not  now  in  a  gala 
iSbod.  What  France  has  endured  would 
leave  any  people  solemn.  And  these  days 
of  the  Peace  Conference  have  not  been 
such  as  to  relieve  the  French  of  their 
seriousness.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  and 
natural  that  at  the  head  of  this  parade 
there  should  pass  under  the  arch  and 
before  the  reviewing  stand  a  thousand 
representatives  of  the  wounded  jjoilus. 
The  blind,  the  invalid,  and  the  lame  had 
the  place  of  honor.  It  is  reported  that 
the  presence  of  these  wounded  soldiers 
was  a  surprise  to  the  crowd ;  that  they 
were  scarcely  recognized  at  first,  because 
these  limping  men  and  these  men  in 
wheeled  chairs  did  not  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  formation ;  but  cheers 
greeted  them  as  soon  as  the  crowd 
understood. 

Following  these  wounded  came  the  two 
French  Marshal^  Joff re,  the  victor  of 
the  Mame,  and  Foch,  the  victor  at  the 
Aisne.  After  them  came  General  Per- 
shing and  other  American  generals, 
wnth  American  troops.  Then  foUowed 
the  Belgians,  British,  Italians,  Japanese, 
Portuguese,  Serbs,  Czechs,  Rumanians, 
and  Poles.  Here  indeed  was  figured  the 
uprising  of  the  world  against  the  nation 
that  had  deliberately  chosen  to  act  the 
pirate  and  brigand. 

In  the  evening,  while  some  danced, 
though  without  the  spontaneity  of 
armistice  night,  and  while  searchlights 
played  and  fireworks  illumined  the  sky, 
a  silent,  somber  throng  passed  before  a 
great  cenotaph,  an  empty  coffin,  symbol 
of  the  war's  human  sacrifice.  These  peo- 
ple were  of  the  families  of  the  dead.  Be- 
fore this  procession  ended  the  empty 
coffin  was  buried  in  flowers — one  flower 
for  each  family.  • 

America  should  never  forget  what  her 
peace,  her  security,  the  preservation  of 
her  soul,  has  cost,  not  only  herself,  but 
her  friend  and  associate,  France. 

HONOR  TO  CAPTAIN   FRYATT 

"  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God,"  was  inscribed  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I  on  a  rook  in  his  New 
England   hiding-place.     "  Resistance  to 


pirates  is  punishable  with  death,"  was  the 
theory  put  in  practice  by  Germany  when 
it  executed  Captain  Charles  Fryatt.  The 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  as 
captain  of  a  British  merchant  ship  he 
attempted  to  ram  a  German  submarine. 
This  was  in  1916  ;  no  fact  of  the  war  is 
better  known  and  better  established  than 
that  then  Germany  had  practiced  ruthless 
and  lawless  attacks  on  merchant  ships 
and  had  slaughtered  hundreds  of  non* 
combatants.  Captain  Fryatt  knew  this. 
He  was  entitled  by  law  and  by  common 
sense  to  defend  his  vessel,  and  how  other- 
wise could  he  defend  her  except  by  at- 
tacking a  predatory  submarine  as  soon  as 
he  saw  it  ?  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
changie  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook, 
uttered  soon  after  the  incident :  "  As 
master  of  a  British  merchantman  he  knew 
very  well  the  history  of  German  subma- 
rine warfare,  with  its  attacks  without  warn- 
ing and  murderous  drownings  of  women 
and  children  and  other  non-combatants. 
When,  therefore,  his  vessel  was  ap- 
proached by  a  German  submarine,  he 
did  what  he  was  entitled  to  do  by  all  the 
laws  of  warfare,  and  doubly  entitled  to 
do  by  the  moral  status  of  German  sub- 
marines as  established  by  themselves." 

The  other  day,  in  London,  business 
was  dropped,  flags  were  flown  at  half- 
mast,  people  lined  the  streets,  all  to  do 
honor  to  the  remains  of  the  brave  British 
sailor  Charles  Fryatt,  whose  body  was 
borne  to  St  Paul's  with  dignified  and 
solemn  ceremony,  and  thence  to  a  little 
country  churchyard. 

Nurse  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt  are 
the  two  figures  whose  martyrdom  through 
German  cruelty  will  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  stand  forever  as  the  most 
moving  and  the  deepest  felt  example  of 
Germany's  multifold  evil  acts. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVED  AGAIN 

It  took  considerable  political  courage 
and  some  confidence  in  his  own  under- 
standing of  public  opinion  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  the  bill  which  provided  that 
after  this  year  there  shall  be  no  more  day- 
light saving. 

The  bill  which  carried  the  repeal  was 
a  great  appropriation  measure  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  had 
been  adopted  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  by  declining  to  }>ass  the 
measure  again  by  a  two-thirds  vote  sus- 
tained the  President's  veto. 

We  think  that  the  President  in  this  case 
has  interpreted  the  opinion  of  the  country 
aright. 

Such  opposition  as  there  is  to  daylight 
saving  seems  to  us  to  be  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  the  opposition  of  interests 
which  suffer  by  the  measure.   Concerns 


that  produce  and  sell  electric  and  other 
light  cannot  compete  with  the  sun ;  and 
anything  that  induces  or  makes  it  easy 
for  people  to  use  sunlight  instead  of  arti- 
ficial light  hurts  their  business.  Public 
welfare,  however,  outweighs  such  private 
interests,  and  should  control. 

The  other  kind  of  opposition  comes 
from  some  farmers  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  get  up  before  daylight  in 
order  to  meet  the  changed  schedules  of 
milk  trains  and  the  like.  This  opposition 
is  natural,  but  it  could  be  removed  by 
methods  less  drastic  than  the  repeal  of  a 
law  that  is  a  godsend  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  running  time  of  milk  trains 
could  be  altered.  The  law,  moreover, 
could  be  modified  so  as  to  postpone  the 
change  of  time  to  a  little  later  in  the 
spring  and  advance  the  change  back 
again  to  a  little  earlier  in  the  autumn. 
This  has  been  proposed.  Reasonable  modi- 
fications in  the  daylight  saving  plan 
should  be  considered. 

That  the  subject  can  be  discussed  on 
its  merits  is  due  to  the  President's  veto. 

CONGRESS  AND  PROHIBITION 

The  failure  of  various  attempts  to 
amend  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Volstead  Bill  by  test  votes  mdi- 
cates  a  strong  leaning  toward  drastic 
enforcement.  As  our  i*eader8  know,  the 
bill  attempts  to  deal  both  vrith  the  situa- 
tion now  existing  under  the  war-time 
measure  and  under  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Votes  on  proposed  amend- 
ments which  would,  if  adopted,  have  the 
effect  of  killing  the  bill  were  adverse,  by 
94  to  141  and  78  to  143.  So  far  the  House 
has  not  shown  a  disposition  to  reject  the 
definition  of  intoxicating  beverages  as 
those  containing  one- half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  nor  to  adopt  a  definition 
declaring  those  beverages  intoxicating 
"  which  are  by  a  jury  declared  to  be  in 
fact  intoxicating."  A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  divide  the  Volstead  Bill  so  as  to 
embody  in  separate  bills  the  provisions 
regarding  the  two  situations  involved  in 
the  war-time  law  and  the  Amendment 
So  far  such  attempts  have  failed. 

It  is  certainly  most  desirable  for  Con- 
gress to  act,  and  act  quickly,  upon  the 
immediate  situation,  while  it  might  very 
properly  take  more  time  in  defining  the 
Amendment  and  providing  the  means  to 
enforce  it. 

The  degree  of  observance  of  the  pro- 
hibition bill  now  in  force  differs  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  as  between  cities  and 
rural  districts.  The  Government  has  in- 
stituted suits  against  large  brewers  which 
will  undoubtedly  lead  in  time  to  authori 
tative  decisions  by  the  higher  Federal 
court.  Arrests  of  individual  retail  detlew 
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have  been  made  at  various  plaoes^notably 
in  Atlantic  City.  If  we  may  trust  indi- 
cations in  the  New  York  newspapers, 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  retail 
dealers  who  sell  xiothing  but  the  ''  2.75  " 
beer  cannot  survive,  because  their  receipts 
are  altogether  too  small  to  meet  their 
large  expenses.  The  indications  are  that 
most  of  the  large  and  more  reputable 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  observing  the 
law,  although  many  interpret  it  rather 
liberally,  while  there  is  inevitably  in 
many  saloons  such  evasions  and  disobe- 
dience of  the  law  as  have  always  been 
known  in  Sunday  selling  in  the  past. 

THE  IRISH  QUESTION  IN 
AMERICA 

Sincere  sjnnpathizers  in  this  country 
with  Irish  aspirations  for  self-government 
deplore  acts  and  utterances  in  America 
which  are  insulting  to  the  great  Ally 
which  carried  so  many  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  to  France  and  beside 
whose  armies  at  the  Hindenburg  line  and 
elsewhere  American  soldiers  fought  for 
victory.  There  may  well  be  demands,  if 
the  sort  of  thing  we  have  hfid  lately  con- 
tinues, of  a  feeling  that  thii  Irish- Ameri- 
can hyphen  must  be  che^sjifaed  before  it 
resembles  the  German- An^tR^can  hyphen. 
£ven  so  good  a  friend  of  :«ur  Irish  citi- 
zens as  the  New  York  "  World "  re- 
marks that  this  danger  is  imminent,  and 
says :  ^^  Until  Irishmen  themselves  learn 
to  settle  their  quarrels  at  home,  it  would 
be  wiser  for  them  not  to  embroil  other 
peoples  whose  sympathy  they  profess  to 
desire.'* 

The  most  offensive  demonstration  took 
place  at  a  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Valera,  who  is,  as  some  one  has  put  it, 
"  the  imaginary  President  of  the  imagi- 
nary Irish  Bepublic."  At  this  meeting 
the  newspapers  report  that  several  times 
hisses  greeted  references  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  "  so  loudly 
was  Mr.  Wilson's  name  hissed  and 
booed  "  that  the  meeting  could  not  go  on. 
With  all  respect  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  thought,  there  is  a  limit  of 
courtesy  and  decency  toward  the  coimtry 
and  its  chosen  head  that  must  not  be 
passed  without  rebuke.  Moreover,  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Irish  descent  should  be 
American  first,  last,  and  all  the  time; 
and,  whatever  their  traditional  sympathies 
may  be,  they  should  abstain  from  violent 
agitation  as  regards  political  matters  in 
another  country. 

From  another  source  (namely,  from  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Sinn  Feiners  and  of  any  Irish  independ- 
ence which  would  make  Ulster  a  minority 
county  governed  by  the  majority  in  the 
other  Irish  provinces)  comes  an  ill-advised 


and  intemperate  rebuke  to  America  (not 
to  Irish  agitators  in  America,  but  to 
America  itself)  in  which  he  bluntly  says : 
^'  You  attend  to  your  own  affairs  ;  we 
will  attend  to  ours."  He  attributes  to 
America  at  large  the  campaign  ^^  to  create 
a  great  anti-British  feeling."  The  whole 
tone  of  this  Irish  Union  leader  is  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  resentment  even  among 
those  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  Irish  independence.  It  was  marred 
also,  apart  from  the  rebuke  to  America, 
by  a  deplorable  attack  upon  Sir  Horace 
Plimkett,  who.  Sir  Edward  asserted, "  has 
boxed  the  compass  of  political  profligacy." 
As  a  matter- of  fact,  all  moderate-minded 
friends  of  Ireland  know  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Irishman  to  try  to  bring  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  a  reasonable  compromise.  It  is 
almost  ludicrous  for  Sinn  Feiners  to  de- 
clare President  Wilson  a  hjrpocrite  be- 
cause he  does  not  meet  their  views  as  to 
Irish  ^^self-determination,"  and  at  the 
same  time  to  refuse  to  listen  to  reason  as 
to  Ulster's  natural  anxiety  for  some  kind 
of  self-determination.  And  it  is  offensive 
and  certainly  ineffectual  for  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  attack  as  scoundrels  those  who 
are  now  advocating  making  Ireland  a 
Dominion  like  Canada  or  one  of  a  fed- 
eracy  of  British  estates,  each  having  Home 
Rule  as  to  its  own  affairs,  and  aH  to  be 
represented  in  an  Imperial  Parliament 
which  should  deal  with  the  whole  British 
Empire. 

A  SAVIOR  OF  CHILDREN 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  was  one  of  the 
best  loved  men  and  most  honored  phy- 
sicians in  New  York  City.  When  he 
died,  on  July  11,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  more  than  one  account  of  his  life 
recalled  the  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jacobi's 
eighty-fifth  birthday — "  the  Father  Abra- 
ham of  the  twentieth  century,  the  savior 
of  babies."  Rich  babies  and  poor  babies 
profited  by  Dr.  Jacobi's  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. His  time  and  effort  were  always 
first  pledged  to  their  aid.  Moreover,  he 
preached  as  well  as  practiced,  and  his 
text  was,  in  his  words :  "  The  only  pro- 
tection for  the  Nation,  for  mankind,  is 
to  assure  a  healthy,  uncontaminated 
progeny." 

Germany,  which  had  exiled  Jacobi  in 
his  youth,  tried  forty  years  later  to  recover 
him  by  an  offer  to  make  him  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
But  Dr.  Jacobi  had  long  been  an  Ameri- 
can through  and  through.  He  would 
remain  where  he  was,  he  replied ;  he  did 
not  speak  of  America  as  his  adopted 
country,  but  "  as  the  country  that  adopted 
me  and  gave  me  a  chance  to  work." 

Born  the  child  of  a  poor  Jewish  store- 


keeper in  Westphalia,  Jacobi's  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  hard  work 
fought  for  him  against  ail  odds  until  he 
got  his  medical  degree  when  he  was 
barely  tw^ity-one.  But  Berlin,  asked  to 
give  him  a  license  to  practice,  found  out 
that.he  read  and  circulated  ^^  dangerous  " 
books,  locked  him  up  in  a  fortress,  and 
convicted  him  of  lese  majestL  Carl 
Schurz  knew  him  in  that  revolutionary 
stage.  Their  introducer  told  Schurz  that 
Jacobi  was  ^^  a  young  man  who  could  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  in  every  re- 
spect and  under  ail  circumstances." 
^^And  [Schurz  added  more  than  half  a 
century  later]  as  the  man  who  can  be 
depended  upon  in  every  respect  and  un- 
der all  circumstances  I  have  known  and 
loved  him  ever  since." 

Dr.  Jacobi  had  an  active  and  a  recipient 
mind  for  all  of  his  professional  life.  He 
absorbed  modem  ideas,  advanced  step  by 
step  with  medical  science,  applauded  re- 
search and  discovery  as  earnestly  as  he 
denounced  quacks  and  charlatanry.  What 
Dr.  Osier  said  of  him  as  an  authority  in 
the  profession  was  true  of  him  in  his  life 
and  practice :  ^^  There  is  no  claptrap,  no 
gallery  play,  but  a  faithful  administration 
of  an  inteUectual  trust." 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
AMERICANIZATION  WORK 

Out  of  the  war  and  the  imperative 
need  for  Americanization  which  the  war 
showed  has  come  a  new  school  for  the 
foreigner. 

The  old  night  school,  meaning  not 
continuation  classes,  but  the  instruc- 
tion offered  adult  immigrants,  met  in 
the  evening,  in  the  public  school.  The 
new  classes  for  foreigners  meet  in  the 
daytime,  in  the  factories.  No  longer  is 
there  any  need  to  dress  up,  nor  the  effort 
of  going  out  at  night ;  the  man  goes  in 
his  working  clothes,  during  his  working 
hours.  Instead  of  two-hour  sessions  four 
times  a  week,  the  new  plan  has  forty-five- 
minute  lessons  twice  a  week.  It  is  elastic, 
allowing  for  absentees  changed  temporar 
rily  to  the  night  shift,  allowing  for  indus- 
trial fatigue  by  putting  the  class  on  com- 
pany time,  or  half  and  half.  The  old  night 
school  gave  the  immigrant  books  fitted  for 
children.  Its  pupils,  grown  men  who  had 
done  a  hard  day's  work,  read,  '^  I  am  a 
little  yelloW  bird,'^or  the  classical  primary 
beginning  of  education,  "  The  cat  is  on 
the  mat."  The  new  class  for  foreigners 
has  special  lessons  on  the  every-day 
things  the  newcomers  are  using  and 
doing — things  about  the  house,  things  to 
eat,  to  wear,  to  buy  ;  on  the  work  of  the 
factory,  safety  signs,  and  warnings  ;  and, 
lastly,  lessons  in  civics  and  citizenship, 
the  ideals  for  which  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Where  the  old  plan  put  its  emphasis 
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on  books,  the  new  class  puts  it  on  oonver- 
sation.  Where  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  reading  and  writing,  that  is  now  the 
test  of  the  lazy  teacher.  Instead  of  books 
it  uses  objects — shoes  and  hats  and  tools, 
to  be  handled  and  talked  about.  With  a 
definite  amount  in  the  books  to  be  covered 
in  a  definite  time,  the  old  night  school 
gave  very  long  lessons — twenty-five  words 
to  spell,  a  dozen  problems  in  arithmetic. 
The  new  class  for  beginners  insists  that 
five  words  are  sufficient  for  a  lesson.  Ten 
words  a  week,  actually  mastered,  so  that 
a  man  or  woman  can  use  them  immedi- 
ately, means  encouraging  progress. 

llie  old  night  school  worked  with 
large  groups — thirty,  forty,  even  fifty. 
The  new  class  is  small,  with  twenty-five 
as  the  maximum,  and  fifteen  preferred.. 
A  group  that  grows  beyond  twenty-five 
is  divided,  the  men  ranked  as  advanced 
pupils  or  beginners  according  to  their 
ability  to  speak  English.  But  there  is 
also  another  method  of  grading — their 
desires ;  the  Slav  wants  English  to  g^t 
a  job,  the  Italian  to  converse,  the  Russian 
Jew  to  read  and  write,  the  Pole,  seeing 
further  than  the  others,  to  secure  an 
education. 

Instead  of  thinking  that  any  teacher 
will  do,  supervisors  of  these  new  classes 
spend  an  infinite  amount  of  time  in  inter- 
viewing applicants.  They  must  be  teach- 
ers of  experience,  of  vision,  of  friendli- 
ness, keenly  interested  in  the  work.  They 
must  have  special  training,  given  in  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  observations  in 
factory  classes.  Th6  new  teaching  builds 
up,  not  from  a  man's  ignorance,  but 
from  his  intelligence.  It  isn't  a  pouring 
in  of  facts,  but  education  in  its  literal 
meaning,  a  leading  out  of  the  pupil. 

Where  are  these  new  classes  for  for- 
eigners ?  In  Chicago,  where  through  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  their  supervisor.  Miss  Frances 
Wetmore,  and  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, a  hundred  and  fifty  classes  a  week 
are  being  held,  with  a  hundred  important 
industries  on  the  waiting  list.  And  the 
new  approach  to  Americanization  has 
spread  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Bedford, 
to  Syracuse  and  Cleveland,  and  many 
other  factory  towns. 

THE  R.34'S   ROUND  TRIP 

When  the  R-34  landed  safely  at 
Pulham  (an  English  air  station  northeast 
of  London)  last  week  Monday,  she  com- 
pleted a  journey  across  the  Atlantic  and 
back  of  about  6,200  miles  in  the  actual 
flying  time  of  185  hours.  Her  home  flight 
was  shorter  both  in  miles  and  hours  than 
her  western  crossing,  and  the  75  hours  of 
the  return  would  certainly  have  been  less 
had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  down  of 
one  of  her  five  engines.    As  it  is,  the 


Mauretania's  ship  record  of  four  da3rs  and 
ten  hours  is  left  far  in  the  rear. 

Practically  the  lighter-than-air-craft 
record  is  now  three  da3rs,  while  the  heavier- 
than-air-craft  record  (Alcock's)  is  a  trifle 
over  sixteen  hours.  If  one  considers  relar 
tive  bulk,  carrying  power,  and  safety, 
he  may  see  force  in  Major  Scott's  remark 
after  he  had  navigated  the  R-34  twice 
across  the  ocean :  '^  I  think  the  large  type 
of  aircraft  will  be  best  suited  for  trans- 
ocean  work  in  the  future.  Improve- 
ments will  be  made,  chiefly  in  size  and 
accommodations.  I  think  a  speed  of  at 
least  100  miles  an  hour,  irrespective  of 
winds,  should  be  aimed  at,  but  that  is  a 
long  way  ahead  yet.'' 

Major  Scott  describes  the  return  voy- 
age as  uneventful ;  despite  the  engine 
trouble,  much  fog,  and  some  head  winds, 
the  prevailing  westward  breezes  made 
sailing  home  easy.  General  Maitland,  who 
represented  the  British  Air  Ministry  on 
the  R-34,  is  even  more  optimistic  than  he 
was  when  in  New  York  as  to  the  future 
navigation  of  the  air  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. ^^  Airships,"  he  says,  ^'  undoubtedly 
will  be  used  in  the  future  over  sea  and 
over  land.  They  will  not  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  airplane  or  seaplane,  but  all 
will  work  together.  The  airship  will  go 
on  long  voyages,  while  the  other  fliers 
will  radiate  for  short  distances  tram  the 
airship  termini." 

As  a  sequel  to  the  ^'  round  trip,"  it  is 
stated  in  despatches  from  London,  it  is 
planned  to  send  the  R-33,  mate  of  the 
R-34,  on  a  voyage  to  India. 

THE  SOCIAL  UNIT  PLAN 

A  plan  of  community  organization 
which  has  been  on  trial  for  two  and  a 
half  years  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  district  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  may  be  extended  to  other  districts 
and  cities  or  applied  throughout  one 
municipality  in  1920  if  plans  imder  dis- 
cussion by  the  National  Social  Unit 
Organization  mature. 

Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet,  who  recently  became 
chairman  of  the  National  Social  Unit 
Organization,  describes  the  social  unit  as 
"  a  plan  for  bringing  Government  closer 
to  people's  lives,  developing  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  unit  of  the  city.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  creating  for  the  people  the 
municipal  and  civic  life  fulfilling  their 
desires." 

This  the  Organization  seeks  to  do  by 
creating  a  neighborhood  administration 
representative,  first,  of  all  of  the  people, 
divided  geographically  into  units  of  a 
hundred  families,  with  elected  "block 
committees  "  and  "  blool^  executives,"  and 
second,  of  the  various  skilled  groups,  fed- 
erated together  into  a  planning  body  for 
the  community,  initiating  programmes. 


submitting  them  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection,  and  putting  diem 
into  effect  through  the  intimate  block 
organization.  Representatives  of  the 
blocks  and  representatives  of  the  skilled 
groups  join  in  a  central  community  coon- 
ciL  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of  neigh- 
borhood administration  that  it  provides 
for  the  utilization  of  the  highest  type  of 
expert  skill,  and  tends  to  secure  the  con- 
stant participation  of  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  people  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  plan  as  it  has  been  tested  in  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  district  eveiy  block 
has  been  oi^^anized  and  blo<^  com- 
mittees and  representatives  elected  by 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  entiie 
adult  citizenship.  Physicians,  social 
workers,  teachers,  nurses,  trade-unicm 
representatives,  business  men,  recreation 
workers,  and  clerg3mien  have  come 
together  as  groups,  and  have  elected 
representatives  to  the  ^^  Occupation 
Council,"  a  body  co-operating  with  the 
representatives  of  the  blocks.  Together 
these  bodies  have  planned  and  carried 
out  a  remarkably  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  preventive  health  work,  have 
vitalized  recreation,  made  a  beginning 
in  the  establishment  of  a  unique  and 
significant  system  of  collecting  com- 
munity statistics,  started  a  community 
newspaper  edited  and  controlled  by  an 
elected  editorial  board,  improved  hous- 
ing conditions,  and  brought  into  activity 
scores  of  people  hitherto  passive  in  com- 
munity affairs.  Simultaneously  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  attendance  at 
night  schools,  attendance  at  school  social 
centers  has  increased,  and  repreeentatives 
of  agencies  which  had  been  working  in 
the  district,  both  before  and  after  the 
commimity  organized,  agree  that  neigh- 
borliness  and  general  community  pride 
and  intelligence  have  noticeably  increased. 

The  most  clear-cut  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  this  form  of  organization  in 
carrying  out  a  complete  programme  in 
any  field  has  been  made  in  public  health. 
Local  physicians  have  opened  a  diag- 
nostic clinic,  and  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  block  organization  have  given 
medical  examinations  to  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  children  of  pre-school  age 
in  the  district.  Nurses,  backed  by  an 
organized  community  and  assisted  by 
lay  representatives  in  the  blocks,  have 
put  every  baby  under  nursing  care. 
During  the  influenza  epidemic  the  dis- 
trict organization  demonstrated  its  superi- 
ority over  the  rest  of  the  city  both 
in  the  prompter  and  more  complete  ie» 
porting  of  cases,  and  in  a  maikedly 
lowered  death  rate — ^less  than  half  thit 
of  the  inmiediately  contiguous  territory 
and  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Wh«i  the 
community  took  cases  of  tuberculosis 
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under  its  general  nursing  system,  tbe 
number  under  care  increased  four  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  it  has  been  possible 
through  this  organization  to  reach  a  re- 
markably large  proportion  of  all  ex- 
pectant mothers. 

The  plans  of  the  National  Social  Unit 
Organization  include  the  rounding  out 
of  the  Mohawk-Brighton  experiment, 
the  building  up  of  a  large  National  mem- 
bership representative  of  territories  and 
skilled  groups,  the  valuation  of  the  re- 
sults accomplished  in  the  experimental 
period,  and  the  holding  of  a  National 
conference  at  which  plans  for  extension 
shall  be  made. 


DELAWARE'S  LITTLE 
RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

From  the  thirty-third  State  in  the 
Union  to  the  first  is  the  jump  that  the 
Diamond  State  is  endeavoring  to  make 
in  the  line  of  educational  advance.  Dela- 
ware ia  recognizing  the  new  era,  and 
preparing  her  young  citizens  for  its 
opportunities.  A  new  and  complete  school 
code  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  this 
year,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont,  has  just  established  a  trust  fund 
yielding  $2,000,000  to  lift  Delaware  into 
the  front  rank  as  regards  well-equipped 
schools. 

The  conditions  of  the  trust  fund  gift 
are  that  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
structing new  schoolhouses  or  thoroughly 
reconstructing  old  ones  will  be  borne  by 
the  du  Pont  fund.  But  not  a  penny  of  it 
can  be  claimed  for  repairs  pr  temporary 
remodeling.  The  other  half  of  the  cost 
of  school  buildings  must  be  borne  by  the 
school  districts.  Every  school  thus  built 
must  conform  in  location,  size,  and  plans 
to  the  rules  of  the  new  State  Board  of 
Education.  Precedence  will  be  given  to 
those  rural  districts  which  offer  to  put  up 
the  approved  type  of  consolidated  schools, 
so  planned  that  they  can  be  used  as  com- 
munity centers. 

One-fifth  of  the  total  fund  is  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  schools  of 
the  State,  that  being  practically  the  pro- 
portion of  colored  pupils  to  white  ones. 
Delaware  has  neglected  the  schooling  of 
her  colored  boys  and  girls,  but  she  can  do 
so  no  longer.  Nearly  all  the  schoolhouses 
of  the  State  are  of  a  decidedly  backward 
and  inferior  type,  as  shown  by  a  recent 
survey  made  by  tbe  General  Education 
Board. 

Experts  from  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  are  now  at  work  making 
a  scientific  survey,  with  measurements 
and  photographs,  of  all  school  build- 
ings outside  of  Wilmington.  If  the 
school  districts  claim  more  thaji  the  in- 
come of  the  fund,  the  principle  will  be 
drawn  upon  up  to  half  a  million.   The 


fund  is  given  for  four  years,  after  which 
the  offer  no  longer  holds  good. 

There  were  38,710  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Delaware  last  year.  If  the 
school  districts  respond  fully  during  the 
next  four  years  (as  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will),  $4,000,000  vrill  be  spent  in  school- 
houses,  or  over  one  hundred  dollars 
per  pupil.  This  means  a  school-housing 
scheme  ahead  of  every  other  State  in  the 
Union.  No  other  State  has  such  a  sup- 
plementary building  fund  as  this,  and  its 
beneficent  workings  will  be  watched 
eagerly  by  every  educational  expert  in 
America.  Incidentally,  every  other  State 
envies  Delaware  her  wise  and  generous 
giver,  who,  already  having  given  Dela- 
ware College  a  million  and  a  half  for 
higher  education,  now  has  turned  his 
attention  and  his  business  genius  to  the 
neglected  little  red  schoolhouse,  the  Cin- 
derella of  our  National  school  system. 


WHY    THE    KAISER 
SHOULD    BE    TRIED 

HIS  futility,  his  pretensions  to  knowl- 
edge,  his  love  of  theatrical  effect 
without  a  sense  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
stage  play  beside  real  tragedy,  his  per- 
sonal vanity,  his  attempt  to  act  a  medi- 
aeval role  in  the  twentieth  century,  his 
disposition  to  be  a  braggart,  his  yellow 
streak — these  qualities  and  others  make 
Wilhelm  HohenzoUem  offensive.  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
haled  before  a  tribunal  of  the  nations  and 
tried.  That  he  has  been  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  nations,  that  he  has  said  ridicu- 
lous, insulting,  and  irritating  things,  that 
he  has  even  been  the  leader — nominally  at 
least — of  a  nation  with  whom  we  have 
been  at  war,  ought  not  to  be  of  weight  in 
deciding  whether  he  should  be  put  on 
trial.  If  Wilhelm  were  but  another  auto- 
crat who  had  failed,  it  perhaps  would  be 
best  to  leave  him  where  he  is  and  to  let 
him  be  forgotten. 

If  Wilhelm  as  Kaiser  had  merely  pur- 
sued  a  policy  antagonistic  to  other  nations 
arid  had  failed,  there  would  be  no  occar 
sion  for  trying  him.  Other  leaders  have 
adhered  to  mistaken  causes.  Other  lead- 
ers have  made  im  just  wars  or  wars  which 
the  world,  at  least,  has  judged  to  be  un- 
just. That  has  been  no  reason  for  trying 
those  leaders.  They  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  offenders,  but  they  were  politi- 
cal offenders. 

Wilhelm  ought  to  be  tried  for  none  of 
these  reasons,  but  because  he  has  been 
the  chief  of  a  gang  who  have  broken  the 
law,  and  are  therefore  not  political  but 
criminal  offenders. 

The  law  that  he  and  his  gang  broke  is 
the  public  law  of  nations. 

It  was  not  war  that  they  made ;  it  was 
a''murderous  assault.  In  doing  what  they 


did  they  made  themselves  outlaws.  They 
recognized  this  fact,  for  their  spokesman, 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  acknowledged  it 
They  even  gloried  in  the  isuit  that  they 
were  not  only  breaking  the  law,  but,  as 
they  believed,  were  destroying  it.  What 
we  call  the  World  War  was  not  strictly 
a  war  at  ajl  as  history  knows  wars.  On 
the  part  of  the  Germans  and  their  asso- 
ciates it  wa«  a  criminal  raid ;  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fought  them  it  was  the 
pursuit  of  the  criminals  by  a  vast  vigi- 
lance committee.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  this  is  what  the  World  War  was. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  law  against 
the  lawless. 

This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  ;  it  is  the 
actual  historic  fact.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  law  is.  In  his  treatise  on  "  Inter- 
national Law  "  Dr.  Oppenheim,  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  the  subjects 
points  out  that  law  is  virtually  the  very 
basis  of  any  community.  Wherever 
men  live  together  and  have  common  in- 
terests and  intercourse  they  have  to  ob- 
observe  certain  rules  and  conventions. 
The  rules  that  are  accepted  by  common 
consent  may  be  rules  of  morality  or  rules 
of  law.  If  they  are  left  to  the  individual 
conscience,  they  are  rules  of  morality; 
but  if  they  are  by  common  consent  to  be 
enforced  by  external  power  upon  any 
member  of  the  community,  then  they  are 
rules  of  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  diere- 
f ore,  that  there  be  a  lawmaking  or  law- 
giving state  or  sovereign.  Laws  may  be 
enacted,  but  laws  also  may  grow  without 
enactment.  Indeed,  every  legislative  body 
owes  its  very  existence  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  law  that  it  has  lawmaking  power. 
This  is  fundamental  law.  Such  is  the 
character' of  the  law  of  nations.  It  con- 
sists of  that  body  of  rules  which  the 
community  of  nations  has  by  common  con- 
sent accepted  as  enforceable.  Just  as  m 
primitive  communities  of  individuals,  so 
in  the  community  of  nations  there  is  no 
central  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
law  is  not  enforced ;  it  means  that  tbe 
constituent  states  '*  have  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,"  As  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim declares :  "  Self-help  and  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  states  which 
sympathize  with  the  wronged  one  are 
the  means  by  which  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  can  be  and  actually  are  en- 
forced." This  is  what  happened  in  what  we 
call  the  World  War.  Germany  defied  tbe 
public  law  of  nations.  In  contempt  of 
that  law  she  attacked  Serbia,  Belgium, 
and  France.  The  oidy  way  in  which  that 
law  could  be  defended  and  enforced  was 
by  resistance,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  Germany  had  wronged  but 
on  the  part  of*  all  who  believed  in  tbe 
public  law  of  nations  as  the  foundation 
of  security  and  justice  for  the  world.  Thus 
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the  nations  took  the  only  means  available 
for  enforcing  the  law,  namely,  self-help 
and  intervention. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have 
thwarted  Germany  in  her  designs.  It  is 
necessary — if  the  public  law  of  nations  is 
to  be  maintained — as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  violator  of  the  law,  to  exact  a 
penalty  that  will  stand  as  a  notice  and 
sign  forever  that  law  is  a  reality  and  a 
power  in  the  world. 

As  the  head  of  the  offending  state,  the 
former  Kaiser  is,  in  the  light  of  the  law, 
the  chief,  though  by  no  means  the  only  re- 
sponsible, person  to  be  called  to  account. 
If,  as  SeSor  Blasco-Ibafiez  with  fine 
irony  suggests  in  his  article  in  this  issue, 
Wilhelm  should  observe  the  code  of  the 
Prussian  military  officer  and  take  his  own 
life,  he  would  to  that  extent  cheat  the 
law.  We  hope  the  world  will  not  hear 
that  pistol  shot,  for  there  is  something 
more  to  be  done  than  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  and  offensive  personality.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  free  and  law-abiding 
nations  of  the  world  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent which  can  best  be  exemplified  in 
the  formal  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  arraigns  him  "  for  a  supreme 
offense  against  international  morality 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.''  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Treaty  had  stated 
the  exact  fact — that  it  was  an  offense,  not 
merely  against  international  morality,  but 
against  international  law. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  offender  is  not  merely  an  individual, 
but  a  nation.  Burke's  theory  that  there  is 
no  way  of  indicting  a  whole  people  has 
been  disproved  in  these  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, physically  impossible  to  bring  a 
whole  people  bodily  to  the  bar  for  trial. 
What  can  be  done  is  to  bring  that  people's 
leaders  where  they  can  face  their  accusers 
and,  after  conviction,  receive  their  sen- 
tences. This  war  will  not  be  completed — 
if  we  can  call  it  a  war  at  all — until  those 
trials  are  held  and  until  the  sentences 
are  pronounced. 


CLASSICS  AND  CULTURE 

THE  old  and  ever-interesting  question 
of  the  value  of  the  classics  and  of  cul- 
tural as  contrasted  with  practical  educa- 
tion has  just  been  revived  through  two 
delightful  contributions  to  the  discussion, 
each  laying  emphasis  on  a  single  phase  of 
classical  learning. 

The  knowledge  of  our  own  language, 
the  meaning  and  the  shades  of  meaning  of 
countless  English  words  as  gained  through 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  current "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Irland,  official  re- 
porter of  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
quoted  in  the  "  Atlantic's  "  "  Contribu- 


tors'  Column,"  Mr.  Irland  says:  "The 
English  language  is  a  garden  of  glorious 
hybrid  flowers.  Nobody  objects  to  the 
flowers,  but  there  are  cutworms  who 
would  destroy  our  knowledge  of  the 
roots."  In  the  article  itself  he  supports 
his  contention  that  "the  average  high 
school  graduate,  who  has  studied  no 
other  language  than  English,  cannot 
even  understand  literary  English,  much 
less  use  it "  by  lists  of  definitions  given 
by  high  school  pupils  (who  know  not 
Latin)  of  words  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  the  meaning  of  which  should  have 
been  evident  to  any  one  with  a  classical 
training.  Thus  the  word  "  phenomena  "  is 
defined  in  various  ways  as  a  lung  disease 
or  bad  cold,  the  confusion  with  "  pneu- 
monia" being  evident;  "pomp,"  as  a 
dancing  slipper ;  "  parable,"  as  capable  of 
being  peeled;  "diaphanous,"  as  having 
to  do  with  the  diaphragm;  "eugenics," 
as  genius ;  "  paregoric,"  as  a  story  with  a 
moral ;  and  so  on  in  numerous  and  amusing 
examples.  The  writer  affirms  that  pupils 
who  have  studied  the  classics  would  not 
make  these  mistakes,  but  gives  no  con- 
firmatory evidence.  He  fears  that  neglect 
of  the  old  languages  is  weakening  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  riches  of  our  flexi- 
ble tongue. 

No  doubt  there  is  point,  and  certainly 
there  is  pungency,  in  his  presentation  of 
the  philological  worth  of  language  •  study, 
but  its  value  is  not  limited  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek ;  it  may  be  had  from  modem 
language  study  also.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  people  who  take  naturally 
to  the  form,  derivation,  and  connection  of 
words,  while  others  may  dig  at  Cicero 
and  Virgil  industriously  with  very  little 
residue  of  word-lore  to  help  them  in 
wielding  their  own  language  as  an  instru- 
ment. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  in  an  address 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  struck  a  deeper 
note  in  arguing  for  "  The  Need  of  the 
Classics."  He  quotes  a  book  on  Roman 
agriculture  by  a  Virginia  farmer  who  is 
also  a  railway  president  as  saying  that 
"  the  Romans  achieved  their  results  by 
thoroughness  and  patience.  •  . .  The  foun- 
dation of  their  agriculture  was  the^a^ 
low.^'  In  education  as  in  agriculture  Dr. 
Finley  sees  the  value  of  the  fallow  field — 
not  the  idle  field,  but  one  preserved  from 
over-haste  in  working  and  well  fertilized. 
"  In  the  war  days,"  says  Dr.  Finley, 
"  we  naturally  ignored  the  /allow.  We 
cultivated  with  Hooverian  haste.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  our  soil  in  peril  of  ex- 
haustion even  as  we  put  our  men  in  peril 
of  death.  Forty  million  added  acres  were 
commandeered,  six  billion  bushels  of  the 
leading  cereals  were  added  to  the  annual 
product  of  earlier  seasons.  The  land 
could  be  let  to  think  only  of  immediate 
defense.    Crops    only   could   be    grown 


which  would  help  promptly  to  win  the 
war."  But  now,  in  study  as  well  as  in 
farming,  he  argues,  we  should  plow 
deep,  clear  the  ground,  and  strengthen  it 
richly.  And  the  classics,  to  carry  on  his 
analogy,  furnish  the  best  plows  for 
mental  soil  that  is  not  shallow ;  in  short, 
"  diere  is  a  time  to  sow,  to  sow  the  seed 
for  the  special  crop  yon  want ;  but  it  is 
after  you  have  plowed  the  field.  There 
is  a  time  to  specialize,  to  give  the  infor- 
mation which  the  life  is  to  produce  in 
kind  ;  but  it  is  when  you  have  thoroughly 
prepared  the  mind  by  its  plowing  dis- 
cipline." 

Thus,  despite  the  rush  and  push  of 
practical  training  for  quick  and  concrete 
accomplishment,  we  find  the  feeling  still 
strong  to-day  that  the  old  ways  of  gain- 
ing culture  and  mental  discipline — to  say 
nothing  of  the  charm  of  association  ever 
present  in  properly  directed  intimacy 
with  the  literature  of  the  past — are  still 
defended  by  men  of  taste  and  wisdom. 

The  truth  is  that  both  scientific  and  cul- 
tural courses  are  valuable.  The  problem 
is  an  individual  one,  related  to  the  pur- 
pose and  future  of  the  student.  It  may  be 
met  by  great  universities  through  fur- 
nishing equal  facilities  and  equal  thor- 
oughness in  both  directions,  or  it  may  be 
met  by  smaller  institutions  solely  adapted 
to  the  one  or  the  other  need. 


THE   GREATEST   AMERI- 
CAN  INVENTION         \i 

WE  of  the  United  States  are  some- 
times humblest  about  our  noblest 
achievements  and  braggarts  about  less 
worthy  ones.  Parents  and  teachers,  pas- 
tors and  publicists,  are  to-day  solicitous 
about  American  education,  all  alike  eager 
to  subdue  and  strait-jacket  it  to  that 
pitiful  dead  level  called  standardization — ^ 
this  American  education  which  by  some 
high  and  happy  hazard  has  produced  a 
power  of  initiative  and  of  energy  beyond 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Better  not  shackle  our  schools  or  our 
homes,  but  let  them  go  on  with  their 
liberty  for  incessant  experiment,  for  back 
of  both  has  been  one  pervasive  but  mod- 
est influence,  one  potent  but  unnoted 
person.  Our  armies  of  the  field  and  our 
armies  of  the  factory  were  due  both  to 
the  American  school  and  to  the  American 
home,  aud  yet  we  have  never  been  proud 
of  the  child-training  of  either.  We  boast 
of  our  electricity,  our  industry,  our  inven- 
tions, but  the  greatest  thing  America  has 
ever  produced  is  the  great  American 
"daddy." 

"  Daddy"  is  the  most  influential  person 
we  have  ever  given  birth  to,  and  he  is  also 
the  humblest.  He  is  still  pretty  young ; 
as  a  National  type  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  time  of  our  grandfathers — he  has  only 
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just  begun  to  be  a  grandfather  himself. 
He  is  found  in  every  class  in  this  country, 
but  he  is  not  iound  at  all  in  any  other 
country  or  in  any  other  period.  Yet  per- 
haps from  time  to  time  there  were  in  the 
past  potaitial  daddies.  In  mediaeval  lit- 
erature it  is  a  daddy's  blithe  joy  in  baby 
play  and  prattle  that  a  fond  and  mourn- 
ing father  commemorates  in  ^^  The  Pearl ;" 
and  Roman  history  chronicles  another 
natural-bom  daddy,  for  when  little  TuDia 
pattered  across  a  tessellated  court  to  greet 
a  father  spent  with  oratory  she  sprang 
into  the  arms  of  a  man  quite  as  dear  in 
severing  fatherhood  from  forum  as  any 
American  faring  home  at  evening  from 
factory  or  office. 

It  has  remained,  however,  for  the 
American  daddy  to  solve  the  problem  of 
parenthood  better  than  history  has  ever 
before  solved  it,  and  much  better  than 
the  mother  has  yet  solved  it,  although 
thatishardlyher  fault,  poor  thiugl  There 
is  a  subtle  cUvision  of  parental  labor  and 
parental  privilege  implicit  in  the  fact  that 
an  American  household  calls  its  male  head 
^  daddy,"  while  it  calls  its  female  head 
^  mother."  In  the  nature  of  things,  mother 
is  a  generic  term,  belonging  to  every  time 
and  country,  as  static  in  its  implication 
as  it  is  stanch.  Mother  is  mother  all  the 
world  over,  but  daddy,  in  the  American 
tongue,  is  a  word  instantly  whimsical  with 
individuality.  Daddy,  however,  is  a  sad 
rogue  really,  walking  off  with  all  the 
poetry  of  parenthood  and  leaving  the 


prose  to  mother.  The  dentist  and  the 
doctor,  the  teacher  and  the  oculist,  are 
mother's  affair ;  tonsils  and  adenoids  are 
under  maternal  management ;  candy  and 
to3rs  and  holidays  are  the  paternal  pre- 
rogatives. It  is  not  fair,  of  course,  but  it 
will  grow  fairer  as  the  woman  recognizes 
her  equal  rights  with  the  man  in  utter, 
irresponsible  enjoyment  of  children. 

It  may  be  inherent  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture that  mothers  cannot  enjoy  children 
so  much  as  fathers  may.  Perhaps  a 
mother  cannot  sufficiently  separate  herself 
from  what  was  once  flesh  of  her  flesh 
and  bone  of  her  bone  to  be  able  to  regard 
her  offspring  as  separate  entities.  Yet  the 
consummation  of  happy  irresponsibility 
is  to  be  recommended  as  a  goal  for 
mothers  no  less  than  for  fathers.  Mothers 
are  prone  to  an  anxious  and  insistent 
dominance  that  involuntarily  shapes  a 
child's  character  into  a  maternal  likeness, 
eventually  entailing  upon  the  mother  her- 
self the  deadliest  ennui  rather  than  the 
delight  due  to  intercourse  with  a  fresh 
and  independent  personality.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  still  imperfect  evolution 
of  the  maternal  attitude^  the  develop- 
ment of  parental  responsibility  is  to-day 
peculiarly  promising.  What  daddy  has 
already  accomplished  mother  will  later 
attain,  because  the  constant  attitude  of 
woman  toward  man's  privileges  is  first 
to  covet,  then  to  appropriate. 

One  special  advantage  the  present-day 
father  possesses  which  enables  him  both 


to  be  his  son's  boon  c(Hnpanion  and  to 
let  his  son  be  his,  and  that  is  that  to-day 
old  age  has  become  obsolete.  Young  peo- 
ple now  have  greater  liberty  to  become 
enjoyable  entities  because  old  people  are 
too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  bothtr 
their  children  so  incessantly  as  in  the 
days  when  at  fifty  the  old  were  laid  upon 
the  shelf,  where  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  but  cavil  at  the  antics  of  the 
oncoming  generation.  Now  that  a  roan 
goes  on  experimenting  with  business  or 
statesmanship  until  he  dies,  he  has  less 
impulse  to  live  in  his  son's  life,  being  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  own.  In  fact,  no 
one  who  has  lived  his  own  life  adequately 
has  any  desire  to  live  again  in  another's 
life.  Only  those  who  are  feeble  and  frus- 
trate desire  by  means  of  another's  exist- 
ence to  right  their  own  mistakes.  Any 
live  man  or  woman  prefers  to  watch  while 
younger  folk  essay  the  great  adventure 
each  after  his  own  vision.  The  wir^ 
American  daddy  knows  well  that  dis- 
creetly letting  his  children  have  their 
own  way  is  the  only  means  of  making; 
them  unfailingly  entertaining  as  friends. 
Within  the  last  forty  years  the  world 
has  made  an  incalculable  advance  in  the 
sheer  abandoned  joy  of  intercourse  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  first  securely 
established  and  made  uniform  by  the  one 
and  only  American  daddy.  Little  as  we 
have  noted  the  fact,  daddy  is  so  far  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  march  of 
civilization. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  THE    SENATE,  AND  THE  TREATY 


IF  one  may  judge  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  from  editorial  comment  in  the 
newspapers,  there  is  very  little  question 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  about  the 
terms  which  the  Allies  have  imposed  upon 
Germany.  Whatever  disposition  there  is 
to  protest  against  those  terms  as  too 
severe,  and  to  ask  that  the  Treaty  be 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  Germany  has 
been  treated  cruelly,  seems  to  be  confined 
to  certain  isolated  groups,  such  as  some 
of  the  still  unreconciled  German-Ameri- 
cans, certain  so-called  radicals  of  an  aca- 
demic type,  and  the  like.  For  the  most 
part,  whatever  discussion  there  is  about 
the  Treaty  seems  to  be  devoted  mainly 
to  such  special  provisions  as  that  dealing 
with  Shantung  and,  most  of  all,  wim 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Tliere  is  no  evidence  of  uie  existence  in 
America  of  any  concern  lest  the  world, 
and  particularly  Europe,  may  not  have 
be^i  sufficiently  protected  against  a  stiU 
powerful,  if  temporarily  manacled,  Prus- 
sia. The  whole  question  under  general 
discussion  seems  to  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
whether  too  great  concessions  have  not 
been   made  to  the  alleged  imperialistic 
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designs  of  our  own  allies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  its  own  f  oreien 
policy  has  been  sufficiently  safeguarded. 

W  hen,  therefore,  the  !rresident  spoke 
before  the  Senate,  interest  centered  on 
these  two  aspects  of  his  address,  and  the 
reception  of  that  address  in  the  ^pers 
varies,  according  to  the  editors'  opinions 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Wilson  sufficiently 
assured  the  cormtry  concerning  the  non- 
imperialistdc  character  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
jected Leame  of  Nations. 

Those  who  have  had  doubts  about  the 
League  and  about  the  nature  of  the 
Treaty  awaited  the  President's  speech  in 
tlie  frame  of  mind  expressed  by  me  Kan- 
sas City  "  Star,"  which,  in  its  issue  of  July 
8,  before  the  President  spoke,  declared : 

The  country  ...  is  eager  for  all  the 
information  it  can  get.  But  it  majr  be 
hoped  Mr.  Wilson  will  supply  dennite 
inmrmation  and  not  generalities.  .  .  . 
To  say,  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  in  Boston, 
that  .^Linerican  soldiers  were  crusaders 
and  fought  as  men  in  a  dream,  is  to  be 
eloquent  but  not  convincing.    The  in- 


formation the  ceuntry  desires  is  on  con- 
crete points  of  how  the  Covenant  will 
work.  .  .  .  The  President,  his  most 
earnest  supporters  will  admit,  has  a  love 
for  generalizations  and  a  distaste  for 
concrete  details.  This  order  must  be 
reversed  if  he  is  to  contribute  to  the 
National  enlightenment.  The  details  of 
the  workingrs  of  the  Leapie  of  Nations 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Covenant. 

Those  who  awaited  the  President's 
speech  in  this  frame  of  mind  generaUy 
report  that  the  President  did  not  fulfill 
the  country's  expectations.   Even  a  sup* 

Srter  of  the  Treaty  such  as   the  Des 
oines  ^^  Capital "  says  about  the  speech : 

The  President's  address  to  Congress 
was  up  to  his  usual  standard  of  elo- 
quence  and  poetry.  •  •  . 

To  some  practical  minds  the  words 
"  vision,"  "  pathway,"  and  all  such  are 
a  little  tiresome,  but  they  are  willing  to 
take  it 

The  address  seems  to  give  evidence 
that  the  President  is  still  enthunastic 
about  what  we  have  accomplished  on 
the  other  side.  •  •  • 

But  we  regret  to  feel  that  there  are 
just  as  many  sources  of  trouble  in 
Digitized  by  V^OO^K^ 
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Europe  to-day  m  there  were  a  year 
ago.  .  .  . 

No  one  on  this  side  of  the  water  fully 
knows  or  realizes  what  the  League  and 
the  CoYenant  actually  contains.  .  .  • 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  Cove- 
nant, IVea^  and  all,  and  fight  the  other 
difficulties  out  afterwards. 

Other  newspapers  that  express  their 
disappointment  at  the  President's  gen- 
erabzations  are  not  so  willing  to  accept 
the  Treaty  on  trust.  The  Jfew  York 
"  Sun,"  a  oonsistent  and  vigorous^  critic 
of  the  President's  course  in  Paris,  and 
particularly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
notes  ^with  pleasure  the  absence  from 
the  President's  remarks  of  that  tone  of 
defiance,  of  uncomnromising  demand 
for  acquiescence  in  his  personal  views, 
which  has  characterized  some  of  his  pre- 
vious utterances;"  but  it  describes  the 
speech  as  what  "  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  impassioned  revivalist, 
and  not  from  a  statesman  and  practical 
legislator  discussing  an  American  ques- 
tion in  the  American  Capitol."  The 
"  Sun  "  adds  that  "  Mr.  Wilson's  address 
is  conceived  throughout  precisely  as  if  he 
had  been  sent  abroad  b^  his  country  to 
bring  about  that  revolution  in  the  world's 
system  of  government  which  has  been 
his  individuied  idea,  his  self-determined 
purpose,  and  his  self-appointed  task." 

Supporters  of  the  President  and  ear- 
nest advocates  of  the  League  may  resent 
8(»ne  of  the  comment  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  as  opponents  of  the  Lea^e 
resent  some  of  the  comments  unon  the 
League's  critics  in  the  Senate.  No  one, 
however,  can  very  well  resent  a  piece  of 
such  eood-humored  comment  as  Don 
Marquis  makes  in  his  ^^colyum,"  the 
"  Sun  Dial,"  in  the  New  York  ''  Evening 
Sun.'^  He  has  some  verses  about  the 
President's  speech  and  its  reception  in 
the  Senate,  oased  on  the  President's 
question  concerning  the  Lea^e,  ^^  Dare 
we  reject  it  and  break  the  heart  of  the 
world?"  It  is  a  series  of  four  stanzas, 
each  followed  by  a  chorus.  The  chorus 
after  the  first  stanza  represents  the  Presi- 
dent as  saying : 

''  O  sign  my  League !  O  sign  my  League ! 
The  world's  heart  it  will  break  I 
O  sign  iny  League  !  O  sign  my  League ! 
for  Home  and  Mother*s  sake ! 

0  sign  my  League  !  O  sign  my  League ! 

the  Wee  Tots  lisp  to  thee ! 
And  Angel  Voices  plead  to  sig^ 
and  save  Humanity !" 

Then  "  wicked  Cabot  Lodge  "  replies 
for  the  bold  and  bad  Senate,  and  this  b 
his  version  of  the  chorus : 

**  I  will  not  sign !  I  will  not  sign !  The 
world's  heart  it  can  break  f 

1  will  not  sign!  I  will  not  sign!  for 

Home  nor  Mother's  sake ! 
I  will  not  sign !  I  will  not  sign  I 

though  Wee  Tots  lisp  to  me, 
Thou^  Angel  Voices  plead  to  sign 

uid  save  Humanity  I" 

Appearing  to  many  as  an  appeal  to 
seotunentalism  rather  than  to  reason,  a 
skillful  employment  of  the  art  of  rhetoric 
to  enlist  the  idealism  of  the  American 
people  on  behalf  of  the  Covenant  without 
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any  encumbrances  of  fact,  the  President's 
speech  is  almost  everywhere  praised  as  a 
piece  of  English.  Thus  the  Chicago 
"  Daily  Tribune  "  refers  to  "  the  spell  of 
his  eloquence,"  and  declares  that  his 
address  ^^  is  especially  moving  with  refer- 
ence to  that  dean  and  valorous  achieve- 
ment with  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
thrilled  our  National  heart."  But  the  same 
journal  is  also  impressed  with  the  tendency 
of  Mr.  Wilson  to  use  "liberal  poetic  li- 
cense," and  thus  comments  upon  tiie  Presi- 
dent's preceding  speech  in  New  York : 

Mr.  Wilson's  latest  remarks  must  be 
taken  purelv  as  poetry. . . .  Let  us  quote : 

^' It  [his  homesickness]  was  still  more 
softened  by  the  pride  that  I  had  in  dis- 
covering that  America  had  at  last  con- 
vine^  Uie  world  of  her  true  character. 
I  was  welcome  because  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  what  America  had 
done  for  Uie  world.  They  had  deemed 
her  selfish.  They  had  deemed  her  de- 
voted to  material  interests.  And  they 
had  seen  her  boys  come  across  the  water 
with  a  vision  even  more  beautiful  than 
that  which  they  conceived  when  they  had 
entertained  dreams  of  hberty  and  peace." 

If  the  President  is  about  to  try  to  sing 
the  American  people  into  a  dreamland  of 
that  sort,  sane  men  must  indeed  combat 
him  promptly  and  vigorously. 

The  Wisconsin  "  State  Journal "  com- 
ments upon  the  Chicago  "  Tribune's  "  re- 
marks by  saying  of  the  New  York  speech : 
As  poetry  it  is  poor  enough,  but  as  a 
statement  of  what  most  of  the  American 
Army  and  Nation  believed  they  were 
fighting  for  it  comes  ^'  much  closer  "  to 
literal  truth  than  an3rthing  we  recall  in 
the  Chicago  "  Tribune's  'war  editorial 
matter. 

Most  defenders  of  the  President,  like 
the  Wisconsin  "State  Joumd,"  follow 
the  principle  that  the  best  defense  is  an 
offensive.   Thus  the  Louisville  "  Courier- 
Journal  "  speaks  of   the  "  twaddle  and 
cant"   in  the   Senate;  and  the  Atlanta 
"Constitution"  defends  the  League  by 
calling  its  opponents  in  the  Senate  "  re- 
calcitrants, political  buzzards,  and  parti- 
san mountebanks,"  and  attributes  criti- 
<?ism  of  it  to  partisan  motives  by  saying : 
There  is  opposition  to  it  in  the  United 
States   Senate,  and  it  will  continue  as 
long  as  it  can  harass  the  President  and 
the  Democratic  Administration  or  dis- 
turb the  political  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  New  York  "  World,"  which  among 
newspapers  has  been  the  most  consistent 
and  vigorous  defender  of  the  President's 
policies,  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Administra- 
tion, describes  the  President's  address  to 
the  Senate  as  a  "  call  to  duty."  It  says : 
Mr.  Wilson  has  never  been  more  felic- 
itous in  any  of  his  public  utterances  tiian 
he  was  yesterday  when  he  explained  the 
8tu{)endou8  difficulties  with  which  the 
Paris  Conference  had  been  compelled  to 
gnmple  in  rebuilding  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  reasons  why  it  had  been 
found  imperative  to  make  tne  League  of 
Nations  the  keystone  of  the  structure. . . . 
The  President's  address  is  more  than 
a  plea  for  the  Treaty  and  the  Lei^g^ue. 
It  is  a  call  to  duty  no  less  imperative 
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than  that  which  he  made  to  Congress 
on  April  2, 1917,  when  the  United  States 
was  summoned  to  war  ^  for  the  things 
that  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of 
those  who  submit  to  authority  to  mive  a 
voice  in  their  own  government,  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for 
a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a 
concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make 
the  world  itself  at  last  free." 

The  "  World  "  in  another  editorial  likens 
the  opposition  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  to 
the  opposition,  as  described  by  Hamilton, 
to  the  Jay  Trea^;  and  denounces  still 
later  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  by 
ascribing  to  them  a  trivial  purpose, 
sajong: 

Some  of  the  opposition  Senators  seem 
to  think  that  "  reservations  "  b  a  blessed 
word  like  Mesopotamia,  and  that  it 
makes  no  difference  in  particular  what 
the  reservations  are,  provided  the  Senate 
asserts  its  power  and  tinkers  the  Treaty. 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  is  not  at  all 
troubled  by  the  argument  that  any  reser- 
vations may  require  the  sending  of  the 
Treaty  back  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
There  is  a  |^ood  deal  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  critics  of  the  Treaty  whether 
that  would  be  necessary ;  but  the  "  Sun,*' 
saying  that  the  conviction  strengthens 
day  by  day  that  after  reservations  are 
added  the  Covenant  will  go  before  the 
Peace  Conference  again,  exclaims : 

All  the  better  if  it  does. 

What  the  American  people  know  they 
are  going  to  do  and  are  not  going  to 
do  iSter  the  Treaty  ratifying  and  the 
League  tinkering  are  over  should  also 
be  unmistakablv  clear  to  all  the  world 
now  as  well  as  later. 

If  reservations  are  made,  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  which  advocates  ratifi- 
cation with  reservations,  believes  that 
other  nations  will  not  object. 

In  commenting  upon  the  President's 
speech  some  newspapers  take  the  occasion 
to  explain  in  their  own  terms  the  nature 
of  the  Treaty,  and  particularly  of  the 
League.  Thus,  in  conmiendii^^  me  Presi- 
denrs  speech,  the  Grand  Bapids  "  News  " 
declares  of  the  Covenant  oi  the  League 
of  Naticms  thi&t  "  it  is  a  big,  vital,  throb- 
bing, momentous  instrument,  fearfully 
powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  pregnant 
with  hopes."  And  then  more  specificaUy 
adds: 

Throughout  its  long  history  Europe 
has  known  only  force. . . .  Force,  and 
force  only,  can  donciinate  the  people  over 
there  now.  And  it  is  force  in  tne  supreme 
that  is  latent  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. .  .  . 

But  the  League  of  Nations,  powerful 
as  it  is  or  can  be,  is  a  different  force 
from  any  that  ever  exercised  authority 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  force  not  to  hold  men 
in  thralldom,  but  to  set  them  free. 

In  the  midst  of  rather  a  good  deal  of 
bitter  or  acid  controversy  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  comment  such  as  the  follow- 
ing from  the  St.  Louis  "  Post-Dispatch," 
which  is  as  strong  an  advocate  of  the 
League  and  of  the  President's  policies  as 
the  New  ^fgj^zecP^^^^  '^  ^^  o^^s  its 
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existence  to  the  founder  of  the  "  World," 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  Its  remarks  might  apply 
to  the  political  discussion  of  other  sub- 
jects as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Leagfue  and 
of  the  Treaty.  The  "  Post-Dispatch  "  says : 

Although  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition    are     moved    hy    unworthy 


THE   OUTLOOK 

motives,  it  would  he  a  gross  hlander 
to  assume  that  all  doubts  and  fears 
are  based  upon  unworthy  motives. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  genuine 
doubts  and  fears  and  vrho  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Sincere  doubters  must  be  handled  with 
sympathy  and  courtesy.    Sincere  ques- 


tions  must  be  answered  with  friendly 
reasoning.  We  beUeye  that  a  great,  an 
overwhelming,  majority  of  tlie  people 
want  the  Lei^e,  but  in  this  crisis,  when 
]>eace  and  jirosperity  and  even  civiliza- 
tion hang  in  the  balance,  no  arrogant 
mistakes  should  be  made.  Let  the  oppo- 
sition do  the  blundering. 


A  WONDERFUL  DINNER 

A  distinguished  and  influential  citizen  of  New  York  who  desires  that  his  name  shall  not  be  mentioned  has  g[iven  us,  at  our  request,  the 
following  account  of  a  recent  after-the-war  experience.  In  these  days  when  all  thoufi^htful  Americans  are  anxious  and  troubled  about  the 
vast  and  complicated  problems,  political,  economic,  and  human,  tliat  have  arisen  out  of  Uie  war,  such  an  experience  as  here  related  strengthens 
the  hope  and  stirs  the  reasonable  optimbm  with  which  every  one  of  us  must  enter  upon  the  task  of  reconstruction. — ^Thb  Editors. 


I  WAS  honored  by  an  Invitation  to 
dinner  lately.  My  hosts  were  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  a  company  of  infantry 
of  a  famous  New  York  regiment  lately 
demobilized. 

It  was  not  a  charitable  affair.  After  a 
lone  service  overseas  the  company's  fund 
had  something  left  over,  and  so  the  com- 
pany voted  itself  a  farewell  dinner  in  a 
large  New  York  hotel. 

Officers  and  men  came  on  time  to  the 
rendezvous  and  almost  at  the  appointed 
hour  we  sat  down. 

Some  were  in  uniform,  more  in  mufti. 
There  were  two  other  civilians  present 
besides  mvself.  One  of  these  had  lost  his 
son,  killed  in  action,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
company;  the  otLer  had  devoted  his 
energies  to  keeping  together  duriuj?  the 
war  wives,  parents,  and  friends  of  the 
l>oys  who  haa  gone  overseas.  My  son  had 
captained  the  company  during  the  days 
of  its  fiercest  fighting  in  the  Argonne, 
and  had  turned  over  his  command  when 
severely  wounded.  I  was  an  outsider,  of 
course,  yet  long  residence  in  New  York 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  East 
Side  had  given  me  more  than  a  fair 
Icnowledge  of  the  material  of  which  this 
band  of  men  was  composed. 

Men  demobilized  in  New  York  scatter 
quickly,  aud  it  said  much  for  the  strength 
of  the  new  tie  that  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  danger  had  created  that  over 
one  hundred  men  of  that  company  and 
all  of  its  officers  that  rcQiained  alive 
gathered  round  the  table  for  their  fare-, 
well  to  each  other  that  night. 

As  I  looked  down  the  long  table  some- 
thing of  the  wonder  of  that  gathering, 
something  of  its  immense  significance, 
came  to  me.  As  the  evening  passed  (we 
met  at  7:30  and  did  not  separate  until 
after  midnight)  this  feeling  deepened. 
Less  than  two  years  before  I  haa  seen 
these  very  men  taken  almost  without 
notice  or  warning  out  of  the  great  city's 
life  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

Raw  and  most  unwarlike  were  they 
then,  many  of  them  imderstanding  little 
of  the  great  world  movement  that  was 
laying  such  violent  hands  on  their  bodies 
and  their  souls ;  some  of  them  not  want- 
ing to  understand  it,  only  going  to  Camp 
Upton  because  they  had  to  go.  Some 
were  American  in  name  only,  some  were 
not  even  American  in  name,  and  many  of 
them  could  not  8})eak  Euglish. 

The  comi^any  officers  on  whose  young 


shoulders  had  descended  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  task  of  making  soldiers  of 
them  were  most  of  them  Plattsburg  men. 
They  brought  little  military  experience  to 
their  task,  it  is  true,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
they  had  brought  something  more  than 
that  Generally  speaking,  they  were  men 
of  some  culture.  Good  schools  and  uni- 
versities had  given  them  some  knowledge 
of  men,,  and  very  many  of  them  had 
already  won  a  moderate  success  in  the 
profession  of  life. 

Our  hastily  raised  Army  had,  of  neces- 
sity, to  be  a  democratic  army.  The  iron 
discipline  of  an  army  taking  years  to  train 
could  not  be  given  it  It  might  be  lacking 
in  many  things  that  the  professional  sol- 
dier oonsiders  indispensable.  But  three 
things  it  had  to  have  if  it  was  to  win  at 
all — a  fightin|^  spirit,  confidence  in  itself, 
and  belief  in  its  good  cause. 

Could  volunteer  Plattsburg  men  do 
this  great  work  for  drafted  ^ew  York? 
Could  they  infuse  into  thousands  of  men 
who  had  to  have  even  the  word  of  com- 
mand translated  to  them  these  three 
great  essential  things  that  should  spell 
victory  for  the  cause  of  mankind  on  the 
long-contested  battlefields  of  France  and 
Flanders? 

I  spent  some  unforgetable  days  shortly 
after  we  declared  war  with  Colonel  Wolf, 
Commandant  at  Plattsburg.  I  saw  and 
had  the  high  honor  of  speaking  to  the 
two  most  wonderful  bodies  of  young  men 
any  man  ever  faced  in  this  country.  I 
felt  their  spirit,  I  realized  their  mighty 

Sower.  I  knew  then  that  America  could 
raw  from  her  sons  officers  capable  of 
training  and  inspiring  in  peace  and  lead- 
ing in  war  her  democratic  millions  of 
drafted  men. 

This  was  Colonel  Wolf's  conviction, 
and  he  was  right.  But  let  me  get  back  to 
our  dinner. 

The  last  gathering  of  men  who  had 
trained,  toil^,  suffered,  diwJ,  and  con- 
quered together,  army  dicipline  for  them 
was  now  over,  many  were  already  back 
in  civilian  life,  but  few  were  in  uniform, 
and  every  man  there  might  say  his  say ; 
and  say  it  they  did,  not  officers  only,  but 
non-coms,  and  buck  privates.  They  had  a 
right  p^ood  dinner,  and  plenty  of  tobacco 
and  light  beer  were  on  hand.  The  bars 
were  down,  and  it  was  time  for  joke  and 
story  and  song. 

As  the  evening  grew  later,  my  amaze- 
ment grew.    Many  a  dinner  had  I  been 


at  in  my  varied  life  and  in  a  good  many 
lands — college  dinners,  racing  dinners, 
dub  dinners,  dinners  of  all  sorts.  If  at 
such  gatherings  here  and  there  a  man 
drank  too  mudi  aud  showed  it  or  told  a 

auestionable  storv,  if  now  and  then 
iiere  was  noisy  talk,  no  one  resented  it, 
no  one  was  surprised.  But  here  at  this 
oompany  dinner  of  disbanded  soldiers 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  I  speak 
the  simple  truth,  amazing  as  it  is.  Not 
one  vulgar  story  (and  scores  of  most  ex- 
cellent stories  were  told).  Not  one  unkind 
story,  though  there  were  plentiful  jokes 
on  men  by  officers  and  on  cheers  by  men. 

I  had  thought  that  such  things  might 
be,  but  as  I  sat  there  and  tried  to  reanze 
what  was  passing  before  me  I  found  it 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  I 
was  seeing  the  actuality  of  human  brother- 
hood,  bom  and  grown  to  power  and  hig[h 
efficiency,  finding  its  fine  selfhood  m 
unselfish  service  for  men. 

The  hour  was  growing  late.  Officers 
had  praised  men  and  men  had  chaffed 
and  praised  their  officers  and  each  other. 
There  had  been  wit  a  plenty,  and  the 
brave  fellows  left  under  the  sod  in  Franoe 
had  not  been  forgotten. 

Some  had  to  go  far  that  night.  The 
company  had  to  do  what  it  Imd  never 
done  in  France — break  up. 

A  big  fellow  who  had  not  spoken  dur- 
ing the  evening  raised  himself  up  at  the 
f<x)t  of  the  table.  He  leaned  on  his 
crutches,  for  he  had  lost  a  leg  at  the 
hip,  and  one  side  of  his  face  was  still 
covered  with  plaster. 

*^  IVe  got  to  get  back  to  the  hospital,** 
said  he,  '*  but  before  I  ff o  I  want  to  say 
something.  When  I  was  drafted  and  went 
to  Upton,  I  could  not  say  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish and  I  was  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
American.  I  have  lost  a  leg  and  part  of 
my  face,  and  my  people  say  I  have  lost  a 
lot,  but  I  do  not  say  so.  I  have  gained  a 
lot.  I  am  ^lad  I  went  to  the  war.  I  am 
one  hundred  per  cent  American  now.'* 

And  so  came  to  an  end  a  wonderful 
evening.  The  boys  themselves  could  not 
realize  how  wonderful  it  was,  but  to  me 
it  seemed  the  greatest  dinner  I  had  ever 
attended  in  my  life. 

There  are  new  tasks  awaiting  us,  new 
and  great  problems  to  solve,  but  surely 
a  loving  God  has  given  to  us  a  new 
ix)wer  and  a  new  unity  with  which  to 
meet  and  conquer  them.  Of  this  I  felt 
sure  as  I  went  to  my  hotel  that  night 


FIRE   OF  LIFE 

BY   HAROLD    TROWBRIDGE   PULSIFER 


Let  us  sit  here,  side  by  side 
Underneath  this  ancient  tree : — 
You,  who  say,  **  The  flame  has  died  ;'* 
I,  who  bum  eternally. 

Let  us  reason  out  the  way 
And  the  road  that  we  must  tread. 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  say, 
"  Life  is  over,  love  is  dead/' 

Still  too  soon  while  you  and  I 
Dream  of  deathless  dreams  and  know 
Sunlight,  starlight,  in  the  9ky ; 
And  on  earth,  Sll  things  that  grow. 

Look,  your  hand  is  close  to  mine 
And  the  tendrils  of  your  hair 
Touch  me  like  a  fragrant  vine 
Stirring  in  the  silent  air. 


So  I  sat  here,  close  to  you. 
On  that  day  the  vision  came 
And  the  world  that  once  we  knew 
Vanished  into  sudden  flame. 

I  have  kept  the  vision  clear 
Hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day. 
You  who  sit  beside  me  here 
Shall  not,  dare  not,  drift  away. 

Child  and  woman,  wistful-eyed, 
If  you  cannot  bear  to  smile, 
You,  who  say,  "  The  flame  has  died ;" 
Take  my  hand  and  weep  a  while. 

Weep,  and  let  the  cleansing  rain 
All  this  age-old  doubt  dispel. 
Love  is  alwavs  kin  to  pain. 
Heaven  neignbor  unto  helL 


JOYCE  KILMER,  POET  AND  PATRIOT 


1  UST  one  year  ago  this  Julv,  Serjeant 
cJ  Joyce  Kilmer  was  shot  through  the 
brain  as  he  pressed  ahead  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  "Fighting  Sixty-Ninth,"  of 
New  York,  to  locate  German  machine 

E bidden  in  a  copse  beside  the  river 
.  His  act  won  him,  posthumously, 
roix  de  Guerre.  But  it  won  his 
compatriots  a  far  ereater  thing — a  con- 
crete symbol  of  all  uiat  efficient,  practical 
idealism  which  is  perhaps  the  dearest 
dream  of  our  democracy.  The  memory 
uf  this  young  poet-patriot  of  our  latter 
days  fathers  one  more  legend  to  set  be- 
side the  brie^ht  records  of  Kupert  Brooke, 
of  John  McCrea  or  Charles  Peguy,  a 
legend  which  Americans  are  proud  to 
own  and  will  be  slow  to  forget. 

One  wondered  at  the  time  if  that  keen 
sense  of  personal  loss  among  the  greatest 
variety  of  people — scattered  youths  who 
had  known  him  at  college,  newspaper 
men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowmg 
tobacco  at  his  office  in  the  New  York 
"Times,"  priests,  soldiers  who  had 
fought  at  his  side,  as  well  as  the  men  and 
women  who  count  in  literature  on  both 
of  the  Atlantic — could  prove  the  perma- 
nent, lasting  jud^ent.  For,  after  all, 
this  young  heroic  figure  had  not  yet 
reached  his  thirty-second  birthday,  and 
the  world  was  struggling  through  one  of 
the  most  momentous  years  in  its  entire 
history.  But  it  has  lasted.  It  has  endured 
through  all  the  stupendous  issues  of  life 
and  death  and  war  and  peace  and  recon- 
struction. For  Joyce  Kilmer  was  not,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  poet  in  spite  of  his 
life,  nor  even  a  poet  for  whose  life  any 
excuse  had  to  be  made.  He  never  wished, 
in  f actj_nor  was  .able  to  separate  his  life 
from  his  p«iiiji.  That  is  why  when  the 
hour  of'national  liazard  fell  he  saw  with 
so  uncompromising  a  clearness  the  one 
sun-smitten  path : ''  It  is  wrong  for  a  poet 


BY   KATHERINE   BREGY 

AUTHOR  OF  ••THE  POETS'  CHANTRY."  ETC. 

to  be  listening  to  elevated  trains  when 
there  are  screaminp^  shells  to  hear,  and 
to  be  sleeping  soft  m  a  bed  when  there's 
a  cot  in  a  dugout  awaiting  him  and  the 
bright  face  of  danger  to  dream  about  and 
see/'  Perhaps,  also,  that  is  why  the 
passing  of  this  American  singer  is  now 
soberly  reckoned  amonp^  the  great  losses 
to  literature  of  a  war  which  in  Sil  the  older 
countries  was  so  inevitably  fatal  to  the 
yoimg,  eager  spirits  of  art.  For  our  own 
country  it  was  emphatically  the  greatest 
literary  loss  suffered  in  that  brief  crusade 
overseas. 

Before  those  ten  stressful  months  with 
our  Expeditionary  Forces,  Joyce  Kilmer 
had  proved  himseUP,  not  merely  one  of  the 
foremost  lyrists  and  most  versatile  news- 
papermen of  the  United  States,  but  also 
a  man  who  was  helping  to  define  the 
highest  ideals  of  Americanism.  He  was 
of  those  who  asked  much  of  life ;  and,  as 
usual,  life  was  quick  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. Bom  in  New  Brunswick,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1886,  of  a  family  claiming  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scoteh  descent,  and  stiU, 
in  the  words  of  his  literary  executor, 
boasting  "a  Colonial  Dame  on  both 
sides,"  Joyce  lived  through  most  phases 
of  contemporary  American  thought,  add- 
ing a  few  distinctly  contributory  phases 
of  his  own.  He  had,  of  course,  his  young 
romance — a  quite  idyllic  one,  which  cul- 
minated in  his  marriage  to  Miss  Aline 
Murray,  a  stepdaughter  of  Dr.  Henry 
Mills  Alden,  as  soon  as  he  was  fi^duated 
from  Columbia  University.  The  matter 
of  a  career  which  then  imperiously  faced 
him  he  took  less  as  a  battle  to  be  fought 
than  as  a  game  to  be  won — a  vastly  in- 
teresting, delightfully  intricate  game,  to 
be  played  always  with  sportsmanlike 
rules  and  usually  with  sportsmanlike 
raillery.  Joyce — he  was  always  that,  and 
that  only,  to  his  friends — was  not  timid 


of  experiments.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty-five  he  had  exercised  his  versatili- 
ties as  a  Latin  master,  a  maker  of  diction- 
aries, a  poet  of  love's  blossomy  summer,  a 
lay  reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  hot 
and  talkative  SooiaUst,  an  all-round  news- 
paper man,  and  a  rather  superior  and 
sophisticated  literary  sesthete. 

From  the  year  1912  he  began  to  find 
himself — not  that  so  blithely  responsive  a 
nature  as  his  could  ever  be  described  as 
really  ^^  settled."  At  this  time  he  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  "  Times  ^'  and 
began  that  series  of  brilliant  reviews  and 
interviews    which    quickly   revealed    to 
American  readers  a  new  man  of  letters. 
The  next  spring  brought  one  of  the  great 
sorrows  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  life,  when  the 
touch  of  infantile  paralysis  blighted  the 
body  oLJiis  little  much-loved  daughter, 
Rose.  /A  few  months  later  he  laid  forcible  , 
claim  to  what  proved  one  of  his  most  , 
permanent  joys.   For  it  was  then   that  ; 
he  entered,  with  all  of  a  convert's  zeal   * 
but  none  of  a  convert's   crudity,   that  \ 
old,   old   Catholic   Church — so  mystical    ' 
at  once  and  so  practical  I — to  which  he    ,' 
ever    after  ^gave   a  young    and    proud  / 
allegiance^' If  what  1  write  nowadays  is ' 
considereJ'^poetry,"  he  declared  in  one  of 
his  last    letters  written    from    France, 
"then   I   became  a  poet  in  November, 
1913."  That  is  to  say,  he  became  then  the 
greatest  American  representative  of  that 
little  band  of   "modem   medisevalists " 
which  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
included  the  Chestertons,  Hilaire  Belloe, 
and  a  group  of  younger  singers — all  sworn 
to  recapture  somethmg  of  uie  robust  faith^ 
the  fine  fervor,  and  heroic  folly  of  Merrie 
E^land.  But  he  was  much  more  than  this, 
r^opular    judgment    has    singled    out 
Kilmer  as  a  poet  of  the  ideal  r^ities  of 
life,  and  popular  judgment  has  been,  in 
the  main,  right,  xhe  ideal  realities  were 
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his  goal ;  and  he  showed  the  most  aston- 
ishmg  verve  in  tracking  them  into  unex- 
pected comers.  He  celebrated  (upon  a 
wager!)  the  hidden  glories  of  the  deli- 
catessen shop.  He  immortalized  the  sleepy 
and  apologetic  commuter*  He  found  the 

Kthos  of  "  The  House  With  Nobody  In 
,"  the  proud  poetry  of  "  The  Snow  Man 
~n  in  the  Yard/'  the  tender  and  humorous 

'  poignancy  of  Dave  Lilly's  bibulous  ghost 
swinging  his  shadowy  Ime  after  phaintom 
trout.  All  these  colloquial  notes  he  struck 
with  enormous  felicity — ^and  consequent 
popularity.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  most 
ideal  reasons  for.  keeping  close  to  the 
ereat  humble,  lovine  heart,  not  m^rdy  of 
America,  but  of  the  whole  wor^  He 
wanted  to  show  forth  the  glory  "^  the 
simple,  universal  things  which  he  had 
found  after  no  little  trying  out  of  the 
more  complex  and  exotic  things.  Mvriads 
of  poets  had  sung  the  praise  of  chilohood, 
but  here  was  one  who  had  the  courage 
to  sing  the  praise  of  marriage  and  of 
home,  the  joys  of  daily  work  and  daily 
faith  in  God.  and  man.  For  a  while,  in- 
deed, Joyce  became  almost  radical  in  his 
ferocious  conservatism'. 

But  every  one  who  knew  his  essays  or 
his  inimitable  conversation  must  have 
been  aware  that  here  was  a  critic  of  broad 
knowledge  and  exuberant  humor.  He 
was  far  less  easily  satisfied  than  were  his 
readers,  and  not  at  all  content  to  remain, 
as  many  of  them  would  have  had  him, 
merely  a  "familiar"  or  "domestic" 
laureate.  Perhaps  the  first  hint  of  that 
larger  immortality  in  store  for  the  young 
Kiuner  was  the  titie  poem  of  his  volume 
called  "  Trees,"  jpublished  in  1914.  That 
sunny  and  singing  lyric  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being 'almost  universally 
memorized,  and  it  is  already  accepted  as 
one  of  the  classics  of  American  poetry. 
There  were  other  things  to  warn  the  elect 
that  here  was  a  new  aspirant  for  the  Siege 
Perilous  of  high  jjoetry — arrestindhr  fine 
things,  like  that  vision  in  a  brief  Cfhrist- 
mas  poem  which  pictured  the  clouds 
rocked  with  song — 

/  "  As  if  the  sky  were  tarning  bird." 

/  Over  and  above  this,  it  became  suddenly 
evident  that  into  the  much-abused  field 
of  religious  poetry  Joyce  Kilmer  was 
bringing  an  inspired  passion  and — actu- 
ally!— originality.  A  new,  or  rather  a 
very  ancient  and  almost  forgotten,  fra- 
grance hung  about  his  half-pbyftd,  half- 
serious  songs  of  the  star-crowned  Virgin, 
of  St.  Michael,  "  the  thorn  on  the  rose- 
bush of  God,"  and  of  St.  Valentine,  whom 
he  celebrated  in  a  most  ingenious  bit  of 
vers  libre.  He  sang  ballads,  too,  with  the 
tender  familiarity  of  the  Middle  Age 

{'ongleur  about  tiiem,  and  the  wistfol 
)rotherhood  of  our  modem  age.  Here  is 
a  fragment  from  that  deliciously  naive 
**  Gates  and  Doors :" 

'<  There  was  a  gentle  hostler 
(And  blessM  De  his  name !) 
He  opened  up  the  stable 

The  night  Our  Lady  came. 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Joseph, 

He  gave  them  food  and  bed. 
And  c^sus  Christ  has  given  him 

A  glory  round  his  head. 
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So  let  the  gate  swing  open 

However  poor  the  yard^ 
Lest  weary  people  visit  you 

And  Ana  their  passage  barred; 
Unlatch  the  door  at  mianight 

And  let  your  lanterrCs  glow 
Shine  out  to  guide  the  traveler's  feet 

To  you  across  the  snaw,*^ 

Joyce  Kilmer  was  a  good  worker,  a 
good  i>layer,  and  a  good  fiehter  at  times, 
but  his   sympathy  was — ^for^  a    man — 


'e  hated  scarcely  anything 
m  the  world  except  respectable  hypocrites 
and  those  decadent  rhymesters, "  so  mild- 
ly, delicately  vile,"  who,  in  his  opinion, 
brought  poetry  into  disrepute  among 
honest  men.  For  the  rest  he  was  the 
kindest  of  critics,  lavish,  even  sumptuous 
of  praise  wherever  he  detected  real  poetic 
sincerity.  His  office  at  the  "  Times  "  was 
crowded  with  literary  aspirants,  both  old 
and  ^oung,  his  desk  stacked  with  letters 
seekmg  Mvice  or  encouragement.  "No 
poet  has  any  right  in  the  world  to  knock 
the  work  of  another  poet  who  is  honest," 
he  once  declared.  And  this  sympathy, 
this  broad  and  human  idealism,  was  fore- 
ordained to  spring  up  like  a  fiame  at  the 
call  of  an  outn^;ed  world.  Joyce  saw 
something  of  the  war  at  first  hand  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  bring  his  mother  safely  back  to 
the  States.  But  it  was  probably  not  until 
after  the  Lusitania  tragedy — which  he 
commemorated  in  his  haunting  poem, 
"  The  White  Ships  and  the  Eed  "— that 
the  call  became  personal  and  not  to  be 
gainsaid. 

-/there  was  a  gasp  of  surprise  in  literary 
circles  when,  almost  immediately  after  the 
United  States  declared  war  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  Joyce  Kilmer  began  drilling 
with  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York. 
But  when  a  few  months  later  he  had 
himself  transferred  to  the  165th  Infantry 
(the  old  Sixty-ninth  of  New  York)  and 
sailed  for  France  as  a  private  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  lose  precious  time 
studying  to  be ''  an  officer  in  charge  of  con- 
scripts,' surprise  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
heroic  and  wholly  E^lmerian  rightness  of 
the  thins.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  head- 
long enthusiast,  quick  on  the  trigger,  UQt 
counting  the  cost.  He  had  small  opinion 
of  ^^  blind  courage  "  and  had  just  told  a 
group  of  coll^;e  boys  that  ^^  only  an  en- 
lightened man  and  only  a  good  man  can 
be  brave."  Over  and  above  this  he  was 
an  enormously  efficient  person — he  had 
to  be  with  that  young,  quickly  growing 
family  in  the  Larchmont  home ! — and  at 
this  time  he  was  easily  doing  three  men's 
work.  But  it  was  his  strengtii,  and  not 
less  his  good  fortune,  that  the  business  of 
life  never  drove  the  dream  from  his  heart. 
He  loved  the  fighting  saints  and  the 
fighting  poets,  and  years  earlier  he  had 
sung  the  praise  of  that  divine  and  healing 
"Folly"  which  our  modem  world  was 
said  to  have  forgotten : 

"  Lord,  crush  oar  knowledge  utterly 
And  make  us  humble,  simple  men, 
And  cleansed  of  wisdom,  let  us  see 
Our  Lady  Folly's  face  again." 

So  when  America  started  upon  the  su- 
preme crusade  of  the  twentieth  century, 


23  July 

Jo^ce  Kilmer  was  willing  to  pay  any 

See  to  claim  his  part  in  winning  it 
ing,  as  we  have  said,  a  proc^ica^  ioea/- 
ist^  he  saw  no  other  way  but  to  resign  his 
editorial  work,  cancel  ms  lecture  aigage- 
ments,  leave  his  last  book  of  poems  in 

Sress,  and  bid  farewell  to  his  wife,  to  the 
ttie  children  (Kenton,  Deborah,  Michael, 
and  Christopher),  and  to  the  Mends  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  love.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  examples  in  American  letters  of 
what  Henry  Arthur  Jonesonoe  called  "the 
madness  which  keeps  the  world  alive." 

AU  Joyce  Kilmer's  life  was  a  pressing 
toward  the  deeper  seas,  the  more  distant 
horizons,  and  in  France  he  had  but  one 
goal — the  front.  He  frustrated  every 
effort  of  the  regimental  authorities  to 
keep  him  in  the  reasonably  safe,  althou^ 
&r  from  bomb*proof ,  duties  of  the  statis- 
tical department,  finally  ^tting  himself 
transfeired  to  the  intelligence  section, 
which,  as  he  declared,  was  ^^  the  most  &s- 
cinating  work  possible."  As  he  was  on 
^^  observation  "  duty,  it  was  also  the  most 
dangerous  work  possible,  and  eventually, 
of  course,  the  work  which  cost  his  life. 
When  he  left  New  York,  he  had  natu- 
rally expected  to  keep  on  writing  from 
time  to  time,  and  amon^  other  thin^had 
promised  a  history  of  his  own  regiment 
But  he  soon  bec^e  too  absorbed  and 
shaken  by  the  new  life  to  think  of  this. 
He  was  not  interested  any  more  in  writ- 
ing, he  wrote  to  his  friend  "  Bob  "  Hol- 
licby,  ^^  except  in  so  far  as  writing  is  the 
expression  of  something  beautifuL"  And 
the  poems  amcmg  which  he  now  lived  were 
mostly  *^  unwritten  and  undiseussed/' 
But  out  of  the  crowded  drama  of  his  daily 
life  there  came  at  least  four  works  of  art 
One  of  them  was  that  tender  and  dramatic 
sketch  of  a  night's  billet  in  the  home 
of  a  French  peasant  woman  called  ^Holy 
Ireland."  The  other  three  were  poems- 
poems  of  the  moment,  with  the  poignancy 
of  heart-beats  through  them,  yet  all  poems 
which  seem  likely  to  fulfill  tiie  soldier's 
wish  that  he  might  write  about  the  great 
war  only  such  things  as  people  wonld 
want  to  read  '^  a  century  after  it  is  over.'' 
Placed  beside  the  sublimated  ""Uoff," 
the  careful  cheerfulness,  of  his  letters 
home,  these  verses  are  an  inexhaustible 
commentary  upon  the  real  Joyce  Kilmer. 
He  lived  through  the  cold  and  hunger, 
the  almost  inevitable  touch  of  pneumonia, 
the  long  marches  of  that  first  winter  of 
our  troops  in  France — and  out  of  it  all 
came  that  "  Prayer  of  a  Soldier,"  whid 
has  the  indomitable  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity of  an  early  Christian  martyr : 

''  My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack 
(Lie  easier,  Cross,  upon  His  back). 
I  march  with  feet  that  bom  and  smart 
(Tread,  Holy  Feet,  upon  mj  heart). 
Men  shout  at  me  who  may  not  speak 
(They  scourged  Thy  back  and  smote 
Tliy  cheek). 

Lord,  thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea. 
So  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  of  Thy  gm.  Amen."* 

Then  he  went    on   duty  in  a  dugont, 
where  a  group  of  his  young  brother  sot 
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diers  were  suddenly  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  falling  shell.  And  in  their 
memory  he  wrote  that  song  of  '^  Rouge 
Bouquet,"  whose  music  was  known  and 
treasure  by  thousands  of  our  ^'dough- 
boys "  before  ever  it  reached  the  literary 
critics  or  was  declared  one  of  the  best 
poems  of  his  career.  And,  finally,  while 
his  nights  were  being  spent  crawling 
through  the  barbed  wire  of  No  Man's 
Land  on  observation  work  for  the  In- 
telligence Section,  the  poet-patriot  sent 
home  a  sonnet  called  the  ''The  Peace- 
maker :" 

*'  Upon  his  will  he  binds  a  radiant  chain, 
For  Freedom's  sake  he  is  no  longer  free. 


It  is  his  task,  the  slave  of  Liberty, 
With  his  own  blood  to  wipe  away  a  stain. 
That  pain  may  cease,  he  yields  his  flesh 
to  pain. 
To  banish  war  he  most  a  warrior  be. 
He  dwells  in  Night,  eternal  Dawn  to  see, 
And  gladly  dies,  abundant  life  to  gain.** 

Just  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  morning 
of  July  30, 1918,  Serjeant  Kilmer  volim- 
tarily  undertook  a  piece  of  work  which 
he  and  those  in  command  knew  to  mean 
certain  death.  And  before  night&dl  his 
silence  had  sung  the  greatest  song  of  all. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  for  civilized  man  to 
live  through  bitter  and  unbelievable 
scenes  without  becoming  bitter  and  un- 


believing. The  verses  of  many  a  young 
British  soldier  recently  at  the  front — 
Lieutenant  Nichols  and  his  friends  Sieg- 
ried  Sassoon  and  "  Bobby  "  Graves,  for 
instance — ^have  shown  how  hard.  But 
Joyce  Kilmer  kept  unshaken  and  unshak- 
able that  bright  "sani^"  and  "faith" 
which  he  was  always  praising  in  the  brave 
French  people  around  him.  He  believed  in 
very  might  and  deed  that  he  and  the  men 
fighting  at  his  side  were  jaeacemakers — 
tl^t  ^  by  new  and  blooay  paths  "  the 
world  was  coming  a&;ain  "  upon  the  old 
road  to  paradise.'  Up  this  steep  road  he 
himself  charged  in  the  vanguard.  He  did 
not  lose,  but  gave,  his  life. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  AMERONGEN 

BY  VICENTE   BLASCO-IBAf^EZ 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE."  "THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL/*  ETC. 


Ij^UROPE  has  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
Li  problems  of  peace  that  she  has  for- 
gotten the  chief  offender  of  the  war. 

The  fugitive  Kaiser  lives  tranquilly  in 
a  castle  in  Holland,  and  only  now  and 
then  do  the  newspapers  mention  this 
sorry  personage,  whom  we  may  style  "  the 
hermit  of  Amerongen." 

One  can  understand  how  those  who 
have  seen  the  war  from  a  distance  and 
know  its  horrors  only  by  hearsay  are  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  most 
sinister  figure  of  the  war.  But  we  who 
have  seen  his  work  dose  at  hand,  the 
greatest  mass  of  atrocities  since  the  rav- 
ages of  Attila,  cannot  quietly  endure  see- 
ine  the  deviser  and  executor  of  these 
crimes  live  like  a  middle-class  gentleman 
spending  his  summer  in  the  country,  suf- 
fering no  other  punishment  than  his  own 
v^ge  at  the  loss  of  his  huge,  absurd  power 
and  at  his  shameful  flight. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  this  man 
with  complete  liberty."  I  never  believed 
in  him.  I  always  feared  that  his  theat- 
rical poses  and  his  pedantries,  the  result 
of  superficial  learning,  would  wind  up  in 
a  tragic  fashion  for  the  world.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  so  many  gullible  persons 
were  hailing  him  as  the  superman,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted 
in  Spain  (at  the  instigation  oi  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  no  doubt)  for  an  article 
in  which  I  compared  him  to  Nero.  Sine« 
then  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  a  similar 
vein  in  several  of  my  novels.  My  ideas 
have  chang^  somewhat  since  then,  and 
I  must  ask  Nero Vuardon  for  having  com- 
pared him  with  William  II.  Nero  con- 
fined himself  to  burning  a  few  sections  of 
just  one  city,  and  besides  he  knew  how  to 
die. 

Almost  as  irritating  as  the  atrocities  of 
the  war  is  the  boundless  admiration  which 

}*ust  six  years  ago  the  general  public  felt 
or  this  chatterbox,  so  devoted  to  speech- 
making,  to  toasts,  and  to  sermons,  who 
participated  with  godlike  self-sufficiency 


in  all  the  branches  of  human  activity. 
Strategist,  seaman,  financier,  business 
man,  farmer,  musician,  poet,  painter, 
sculptor,  there  was*  neither  science,  art, 
nor  profession  in  which  he  did  not  long 
to  be  leader.  His  is  the  agile,  simian 
ability  of  an  actor  who  can,  with  the  aid 
of  costumes,  wigs,  and  makeup,  outwardly 
imitate  all  types.  But  it  is  not  the  actor 
who  puts  the  soul  into  the  characters ;  it 
is  the  poet  who  talks  through  their 
mouths. 

William  is  a  man  of  appearances. 
Garrulous,  nervous,  he  touches  upon 
everything  with  the  flightiness  of  an  un- 
balanced person  endowed  with  a  vivid 
imagination.  But  he  never  passes  beneath 
the  surface  of  things ;  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle subject  that  he  knows  even  half- 
way. 

For  thirty  years  he  paraded  before  the 
world  as  the  perfect  man  of  war,  direct- 
ing maneuvers  that  made  old  strategists 
simle  discreetly^  terrifying  the  world  with 
his  ominous  irown  and  his  bragging. 
And  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived 
his  generals  passed  him  about  from  one 
to  another  like  a  ball ;  nobody  wanted 
him  near,  for  fear  of  his  absurd  counsels 
and  his  wild  projects  that  amounted  to 
orders.  Moreover,  his  army  was  a  her- 
itage ;  Moltke  and  Soon  had  eiven  it  to 
him ;  he  had  only  enlarged  and  perfected 
it,  like  a  younp^  capitalist  who  rounds  out 
the  fortune  his  father  and  grandfather 
began  as  poor  men. 

But  the  navy  was  his  creation.  There 
is  no  disputing  that.  It  was  he  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Germany's  future  lies  upon  the 
water."  No  doubt  he  had  numerous  col- 
laborators of  more  ability  than  he,  but 
we  will  pay  no  attention  to  this.  Let  us 
grant  that  he  was  able  to  squeeze  the 
second  greatest  fleet  of  the  world  out  of 
his  country  in  a  few  years.  He  deserves 
to  have  his  paternity  recognized,  for  the 
creator  is  worthy  of  his  work.  In  its 
future  writings  history  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  was  more  cowardly  and 


which  ended  in  a  more  shameful  manner, 
the  German  fleet  or  the  sovereign  who 
created  it.  Throughout  the  war  the  huge 
German  ships  stayed  hidden  in  port, 
protected  by  nets  and  mines,  like  an 
ostrich  that  buries  its  bead  in  the  sand  to 
avoid  seeing  its  dangers.  And  finally  they 
surrendered  without  the  least  strufi;gle, 
with  a  lack  of  dignity  that  offended  the 
professional  pride  of  the  Allied  sailors 
intrusted  witn  taking  them  prisoners. 

The  only  active  part  of  this  navy  of 
William  li's  was  the  submarine,  against 
unarmed  or  careless  boats,  killing  with 
certainty  and  without  danger,  like  an 
assassin  who  lies  in  wait  for  a  victim 
that  he  knows  cannot  return  the  attack. 

"  But  there  is  his  work  of  peace,"  some 
say.  ^^  The  development  of  the  commerce, 
industry,  and  education  that  has  taken 
place  in  Germany  during  his  rei^." 

I  recognize  this,  too,  as  an  indisputable 
fact.  But  it  is  one  more  plagiarism  of 
this  dilettante  who  has  spent  his  life  imi- 
tating others,  and  then  presentin|^  his 
imitations  as  pure  German  discoveries. 

The  only  thing  ori^al  and  sincere 
about  him  is  his  mediaeval  personality, 
his  romantic  mystic  mentality  which 
makes  him  consider  himself  the  favorite 
child  of  the  heavens.  God,  according  to 
him,  is  interested  only  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Hohenzollem  family,  and  in  that 
of  Germany  by  consequence  of  her  hav- 
ing the  honor  to  be  ruled  by  them.  All 
his  words  and  his  acts  have  been  in 
accord  with  this  belief.  There  could  be 
no  simpler  conception  of  humanity  than 
his :  all  the  world  subiect  to  Germany  is 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  Germany  sub- 
ject to  the  Junkers  and  the  innumerable 
princelings,  and  above  this  haughty,  proud 
nobility  himself  as  Sovereign  Lord. 

Warrior  and  Christian  Ime  Lohengrin, 
bloody  and  religious  like  the  ancient 
tribal  heads,  in  his  philosophic  moments 
he  gave  vent  to  the  most  inexplicable 
inooherencies.  We  will  pass  over  his  evan- 
gelical exhortation  to  the  toxHM  that  went 
Diqitized  bvVJjOOvlC 
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to  China  to  repeat  the  barbarisms  of 
Attila.  After  the  BussoJapanese  War 
he  harangued  his  soldiers  thus :  ^^  If  the 
Japanese,  who  are  idolators,  have  defeated 
the  Russians,  who  are  Christians,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  even 
thongh  ^y  believe  in  Buddha,  are  true 
Christians  because  they  aregood  soldiers.** 
All  the  world  has  believeid  that  if  the 
Christian  doctrine  really  ruled  the  earth 
'  there  would  be  no  soldiers.  Why  does  a 
doctrine  of  peace  and  brotherhood  among 
men  need  soldiers?  But  William  saw 
thinfls  in  a  different  light.  Only  soldiers 
are  Christians,  and  wlmt  he  understands 
by  soldier  and  how  he  describes  it  is  well 
known  from  another  of  his  discourses: 
^An  automaton,  obedient  to  his  kincr* 
who,  if  necessary,  should,  without  vacil- 
lating, fire  upon  his  parents  and  his 
brothers." 

Because  he  was  the  grandson,  he  com- 
pared his  glorious  grandfather  (who  was 
nothing  bi^  a  little  soldier,  pushed*on  to 
success  by  Bismarck)  with  Moses,  Abra- 
h^n.  Homer,  Charlemi^e,  Luther, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Kant.  And.  as 
this  seemed  but  slight  praise,  he  added 
that  if  William  I  h^  been  bom  in  the 
Middle  Ages  they  would  have  canonized 
him. 

.  This  man,  with  his  psychology  of  a 
mystic  and  his  romantic  ideas,  has  been 
at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  his  Protean 
character,  his  desire  to  have  his  fingers  in 
every  pie,  a  man  of  his  epoch.  This  figure 
of  the  Nibelungen,  living  out  of  date  in 
the  twentieth  century,  had  the  gift  of 
imitation  and  falsification  that  character- 
izes the  unbalanced. 

He  saw  that  there  existed  in  the  world 
a  nation  far  gpreater  and  more  powerful 
than  his  own,  which  ruled  the  earth  peace- 
fully through  its  industry  and  its  wealth, 
almost  without  soldiers,  and  vrithout  im- 
position of  any  sort.  This  was  the  United 
States.  And  he  copied  its  industry, 
its  commerce,  and  its  supposed  system 
of  advertisement.  All  the  development 
of  Germany,  so  rapid  and  so  noisy,  is 
only  Amencanism  falsified  in  German 
style. 

In  the  same  way  that  an  author  can 
file  suit  for  plagiarism  as^inst  one  who 
copies  his  works,  the  United  States  should 
have  sued  William  and  his  collaborators 
for  infringement  of  author's  rights ;  with 
the  added  claim  that  they  not  only  stole 
the  work,  but  that  they  disfigured  and 
spoiled  it. 

I  have  often  grown  indicant  at  certain 
short-sighted  people  of  Europe,  who  can 
appreciate  only  mimediate  values,  who 
admired  the  progress  of  the  German  Em- 

{)ir6  as  something  very  original  and  pecu- 
iarly  German. 

^^  But  all  this  is  only  a  bad  translation 
from  the  American,"  1  exclaimed,  know- 
ing the  original  through  books  and 
magazines. 

The  pirates  and  merchants  of  Ham- 
bun^  and  Bremen,  the  councilors  of 
Wmiam  U,  were  men  who  had  lived  and 
worked  in  the  United  States,  who  renro- 
duced  after  their  own  fashion  what  tney 
had  seen  across  the  ocean. 
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Germany's  banking  system,  her  com- 
merce, the  productive  or|;anization  of 
her  industry,  all  were  copied  from  the 
American — but  without  the  American 
spirit. 

The  Germans  plagiarized  the  material, 
exterior  side  of  things,  but  they  took  good 
care  not  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

The  omnipotent  "War  Lord"  who 
spoke  of  my  army,  my  navy,  my  com- 
merce, my  mdustry,  wanted  to  add  my 
schools  and  my  universities.  He  never 
could  endure  Haeckel  or  Ostwal<},  the 
two  best-known  German  scientists,  be- 
cause of  their  irreligiousness.  He  showed 
his  displeasure  toward  certain  theaters 
because  they  produced  works  of  Haupt- 
mann,  the  most  &mous  contemporary 
dramatist  of  Germany.  He  abominated 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  his  country 
whose  merits  were  recognized  by  other 
nations.  On  the  other  himd,  he  conferred 
honors  and  pensions  on  a  series  of  second- 
rate,  flexible-spined  men  of  learning,  me- 
diocre writers,  commonplace  artists,  who 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  aesthetic 
and  philosophic  ideas. 

This  man  has  deceived  us  all  in  a 
shocking  fashion.  Deceived  is  putting  it 
mildly ;  he  has  robbed  us  of  the  pecunar 
estimation  in  which  we  held  him ;  he  has 
swindled  us  in  the  only  line  of  credit  he 
ever  had. 

I  never  thought  he  would  be  a  hero. 
But,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  seeing  him 
with  his  martial  mustache,  his  paralyzed 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  to 
readine  his  bellicose  proclamations,  in 
which  be  threatened  the  whole  world  with 
his  "  mailed  fist "  or  spoke  of  "  the  dry 
powder  and  the  sharpened  sword,"  1 
finally  imaged  him  as  a  perfect  lieutenant 
who  had  continued  in  nis  juvenile  rank 
almost  to  his  sixties ;  one  of  those  profes- 
sional lieutenants  of  Europe,  petulant 
boys,  insufferable,  to  be  sure,  but  vrith  a 
certain  chivalrous  conception  of  their 
profession  and  of  the  obligations  it  im- 
poses. I  thought  of  him  as  the  sort  of 
Heutenant  who  when  he  enters  a  room 
looks  past  all  the  men,  makes  love  to  all 
the  women,  talks  on  every  subject,  im- 
poses his  opinions,  plays  the  piano,  recites 
poetry— ^ces  everj^ing  badly — c^ows  a 
ridiculous  self-sufficiency,  but  to  whom  no 
one  dares  to  say  an3rthing  for  fear  of  pro- 
voking a  dueL  This  somewhat  absurd, 
completely  intolerable  bein^  has  never- 
theless one  moment  in  his  life  in  which 
he  commands  respect.  If  there  has  been 
any  offense  to  his  honor  t)iat  might  lower 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades,  if  he 
has  fallen  shoii;  in  any  of  his  professional 
obligations,  he  settles  the  matter  by 
putting  a  revolver  to  his  forehead  and 
pulling  the  trigger. 

Throughout  the  war  I  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  William's  ultimate  defeat, 
and  I  said,  in  all  good  faith :  *'\  I  know  my 
lieutenant.  He  will  not  see  the  final  dis- 
aster of  his  Empire.  When  he  sees  that 
all  is  lost,  he  will  get  out  of  the  tight 

flace  like  any  desperate  man  of  honor, 
le  will  shoot  himself." 
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Although  I  never  believed  in  him,  I 
reooenized  the  sense  of  honor  which  even 
the  lowest  officer  possesses — the  eooiaee 
of  even  the  most  timid  peaceful  man  in 
life's  crises. 

The  poor  ship  captain,  when  he  sees 
his  boat  lost  throng  &tult  of  hijs,  goes 
down  with  it,  not  wishing  to  outlive  his 
disgrace.  Many  merchuits,  faced  by 
ruin,  take  refuee  in  suicide.  There  have 
even  been  ardiitects  who  have  killed 
themselves  over  the  collapse  of  one  of 
their  buildings. 

I  know  pertectly  well  that  dying  does 
not  help  any,  that  suicide  proves  nottiing ; 
but  we  do  so  many  things  in  our  lives 
that  are  of  no  use,  and  yet  are  so  worthy 
and  so  beautifuL  The  men  or  women 
who  kill  themselves  for  love  may  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  rational  beings,  idiots,  but 
without  them  so  many  poems,  so  manv 
novels,  so  many  plays,  wnich  now  enridb 
our  universal  literature  would  have  gone 
unwritten  I 

I  am  still  hoping  to  hear  the  pistol 
shot  of  this  hero  who  for  thirty  years 
made  us  tremble  with  his  roars. 

The  father  of  a  family,  he  had  himself 
photog^phed  with  his  six  sons,  and  even 
vrith  ms  daughter,  all  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Death's  Head  Hussars,  m 
fur  caps  decorated  with  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones.  Of  this  gruesome  familpr,  which 
deliehted  in  getting  itself  up  m  sepal- 
chnd  adornments,  net  a  single  one  has 
been  scratched.  All  are  enjoying  perfect 
health. 

The  Emperor  who  bears  npon  his  con- 
science the  burden  of  ten  million  corpses 
buried  on  the  battlefidd  and  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  million  who  have  died  or  will 
die  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  wants  to 
live  to  an  old  age ;  it  annoys  him  to  think 
of  the  shock  on  his  august  skull  of  one  of 
those  bits  of  lead  that  during  these  four 
years  he  has  scattered  like  an  endless 
flood  upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe :  he 

E refers  to  fall  a  victim  to  microbes  at  the 
ttest  possible  moment,  like  a  peaceful, 
quiet  citizen  who  never  harmea  a  soul 
and  who  takes  scrupulous  care  of  his 
health. 

He  might,  in  keeping  with  his  past 
and  his  tra^^y  airs,  nave  perished  in  the 
laAt  battle  m  France,  dutfging,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  Every  general  has  at  some  time 
been  under  fire — all  except  him.  But  he 
found  it  more  to  his  liking  to  escape  like 
a  defaulting  banker  with  9ie  police  at  his 
heels. 

In  this  shameful  termination  of  a  mili- 
taristic empire  only  one  man  showed 
honor  and  dip;nity,  and  he  wore  neither 
sword  nor  uniform.  There  was  onl^  one 
who  had  the  coura^  to  commit  suicide, 
unable  to  outlive  his  country's  disaster : 
a  business  man,  a  Jew — Balnn,  the  ship- 
owner,  of  Hamburg. 

All  the  German  generals,  those  thun- 
derbolt heroes  in  favorable  m<»nents. 
after  burning  and  bombarding  cities  and 
assuring  the  world  that  overcoming  the 
Allies  was  a  matter  of  weeks,  have  ^[tuetly 
retired  to  their  casdes  to  raise  chickenii 
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or  sport  with  their  dogs,  or,  perhaps,  to 
write  their  memoirs. 

This  is  something  new  in  history. 
Never  has  there  been  seen  so  lamentable 
an  absence  of  professional  honor,  such  a 
demonstration  of  brasrai  shamelessness. 

Napoleon,  who  in  the  number  of  his 
victims  is  comparable  with  William  II 
(but  who  inherited  nothing  and  who  built 
up  everything  himself,  who  had  the 
vision  of  a  l^er,  and  who  knew,  when 
necessary,  how  to  risk  his  life),  behaved 
differendy  in  the  hour  of  misfortune. 
In  one  of  his  last  battles,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  he  stationed  his  mount  over  a 
bomb  which,  by  chance,  failed  to  explode. 
LAter,  in  Fontainebleau,  before  signine 
his  abdication,  he  tried  to  poison  himself, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  great  exer- 
tions that  he  was  saved.  On  the  eve  of 
Waterloo  the  fugitives  overwhelmed  him 
and  dragged  him  along  with  them  as  he 
was  walking,  like  a  somnambulist,  toward 
the  enemies'  lines  that  they  mi^ht  kill 
him.  Only  at  the  end  did  he  desist  from 
his  attempts  at  suicide,  convinced,  by  a 
sort  of  fatalism,  that  death  would  not 
come  to  him,  since  he  had  called  to  it 
acfain  and  a£^n  in  vain.  And  his  nephew. 
Napoleon  III.  who  was  only  a  pale  shadow 
of  him«  also  knew  how  to  fail  with  dig- 
nity. 2^1a  has  described  him  in  that  awful 
day  of  Sedan  riding  slowly  down  a  high- 
way raked  by  artillery  fire.  He  was 
hoping  that  a  shell  would  shatter  him  into 
bits,  saving  him  the  shame  of  witness- 
ing the  surrender.  But  the  projectiles 
respected  his  life,  and,  sick  and  aiscour- 
aged,  he  pursued  his  destiny.  He  might 
have  fled.  Whole  battalions  took  refuge 
from  Sedan  in  Belgium.  But  this  ruler 
wished  to  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner 
together  with  his  army. 

This  is  the  way  emperors  behaved  only 
a  few  dozen  years  ago.  They  may  be  cen- 
surable as  emperors,  but  they  oommand 
respect  as  men  for  the  way  they  faced 
disaster. 

And  the  false  Parsifal,  the  priest>king 
terror  of  Europe,  is  hidden  like  a  hare  in 
his  refuge  at  Ameron^en.  Perhaps  he  is 
giving  kssons  in  horticulture  to  the  gar- 
deners of  the^  castle,  criticising  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  advising  the 
owner  about  desirable  changes,  or  think- 
ing up  a  new  uniform,  *'  the  uniform  of 
the  exile,*'  in  which  to  stroll  about  with 
tragic  solemnity  beneath  the  trees,  as 
though  thousands  of  cameras  were  focused 
on  him. 

This  cannot  continue.  It  is  too  immoral. 
Perhaps  it  will  go  on — for  life  is  nothing 
but  a  web  of  absurd  realities — but  I 
repeat  that  it  should  not. 

The  United  *  States  has  the  electric 
chair,  England  the  gallows,  France  the 
guillotine ;  almost  afl  civilized  countries 
nave  their  modes  of  suppressing  danger- 
ous individuals  that  attack  the  safety  of 
society  or  its  future.  He  who  kills  just 
one  person,  he  who  bums  just  one  house, 
he  who  robs  on  the  highway,  pays  this 
isolated  and  individual  crime  with  his 
life. 
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And  this  man  upon  whom  rests  the 
weight  of  four  years  of  incessant  slaying, 
who  represents  the  authority  for  more 
crimes  and  brutalities  than  have  been 
committed  since  the  days  of  the  barba- 
rians, goes  on  living  peacefully,  forgotten 
in  his  refu^pe  at  Amerongen  ;  and  if  they 
take  him  from  there  it  will  be  to  carry 
him  to  a  picturesque  far-o£E  island  that 
will  recall  to  him  ms  sweet  Corfu ! 

Ah,  no!  this  is  neither  logical  nor 
moral. 

I  foresee  certain  objections,  and  hasten 
to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  in  capital 
punishment.  But  there  are  so  many 
things  to  which  we  are  opposed  but  which 
we  must  unblushingly  yield  to  through 
the  force  of  reanty!  Death  proves 
nothing,  I  know.  But  the  living  must 
protect  themselves. 

I  know  that  all  life  is  sacred;  every 
life  (Let  it  be  clearly  understood),  without 
categories  or  distinctions,  for  the  social 
hierarchies  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  life.  And  when  one  sees  millions 
and  millions  of  innocent  lives  sacrificed 
through  the  ambition  and  arrogance  of 
one  smgle  ^ilty  life  one  feels  an  irre- 
sistible desire,  not  for  revenge,  but  for 
justice. 

Besides,  the  future  is  terrifying  if  the 
great  catastrophe  which  we  have  just 
passed  through  bears  no  severe  punish- 
ment for  its  authors. 

The  worthy  nations  *have  made  war 
that  there  might  be  no  more  wars.  Well, 
there  will  be  if  the  makers  of  wars  get 
off  unscathed. 

Without  just  punishment  the  office  of 
kings  who  seek  amusement  and  ^lory  in 
war  as  in  an  interesting  sp<>rt  will  be  a 
safe  and  desirable  one.  The  plain  in- 
dividual who  in  a  fit  of  rage,  perhaps 
justified,  shoots  or  kills  is  punished 
severely.  The  ruler  who  carries  whole 
nations  to  death  and  upsets  the  world's 
life  has  only  to  retire  afterwards  to  a 
castle,  like  a  tragedian  who,  after  bran- 
dishing his  dagger  upon  the  stage,  goes  to 
the  country  for  a  rest. 

Fear  of  punishment  is  of  great  service. 
All  we  civilized  men  have  moments  in 
which  we  feel  within  ourselves  the  san- 
guinary fury  of  the  primitive  man.  But 
we  at  once  calm  ourselves,  remembering 
that  there  are  police,  judges,  prisons,  and 
capital  punishment.  If  in  the  future 
rulers  knew  that  an  Emperor  of  Germany 
who  exterminated  millions  of   men  and 

Erofoundly  disturbed  the  world's  order 
ad  been  solemnly  tried  before  the  na- 
tions, and  afterwards  no  less  solemnly 
shot,  they  would  hesitate  a  long  time 
before  planning  another  war,  and  they 
would  end  by  desisting  from  it  for  fear  of 
being  held  personally  responsible. 

The  European  "  divine-right  "  monar- 
chies became  liberal  and  constitutional, 
not  through  conviction,  but  through  fre- 
quent meditation  on  the  heads  of  Clmrles  I 
of  Endand  and  Louis  XVI  of  France. 

If  the  makers  of  wars  go  unpunished, 
the  bad  training  that  the  hereditary 
princes  receive  from  the  cradle  will  con- 
tinue. They  are  brought  up  a*  soldiers, 
and   their   only  dream  is  to  make  \rar 
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which  shall  afford  them  glory  without 
any  personal  dane^er,  for  their  soldiers 
fight  for  them.  What  responsibility  need 
they  fear  ?  This  is  the  reason  the  Crown 
Prince  passed  his  early  youth  in  such  a 
fury  because  the  long-awaited  war,  which 
he  visioned  as  ^^  gay  and  fresh,"  was  long 
in  coming.  For  this  reason  his  father, 
after  so  many  speeches  in  favor  of  peace, 
concluded  byprovokine  the  most  terrible 
of  all  wars.  Tney  had  brought  him  up  as 
a  soldier,  and  he  was  goins  to  die  with- 
out other  title  than  that  of^'  Chief  Com- 
mission Agent  of  the  Ccnnmerce  of  Ger- 
many." ALd  he  drew  his  sword  when  the 
world  least  expected  it. 

No,  this  war  has  not  ended  right.  Its 
termination  is  neither  logical  nor  moral. 
If  the  millions  of  dead  could  rise,  they 
would  surely  cry  out  (especially  the  Ger- 
mans), looking  toward  tranquil  Ame- 
rongen : 

"How  is  this?  We  have  died,  and 
this  man  still  lives." 

If  the  world  were  ruled  by  justice  and 
logic,  I  know  well  what  would  have  hap- 

Sened.  William  would  not  be  alive  to- 
ay.  Since  he  lacked  the  courage  to  die 
like  a  lieutenant  in  disgrace,  the  nations 
would  have  made  him  die  like  a  great 
criminal. 

Rivalries  might  have  arisen  between 
the  nations  over  the  place  in  which  this 
memorable  act  of  iustice  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  all  could  have  been  arraueed 
and  every  one  satisfied  by  addingto  Will- 
iam his  first-bom,  Ferdinand  of^uk^'ia 
(another  forgotten  criminal),  Ludendorff, 
the  prolonger  of  the  war,  and  a  few  more 
of  his  master  criminal  eenerals.  All  the 
great  nations  would  m^e  their  sacrifice 
m  honor  of  justice,  and  on  a  fixed  date, 
at  the  same  hour ;  before  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  in  Trafalgar  Square  in 
London,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in 
Paris,  in  the  Capitoline  Square  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  Municipal  Square  in  Brussels, 
they  could  majestically  proceed  with  this 
great  example  to  history,  each  one  exe- 
cuting the  criminal  who  fell  to  his  lot. 

This  event  would  inspire  in  som^ 
hitherto  ignored  musician  a  new  "  Mail 
seillaise,"  the  true  "Marseillaise"  of 
peace. 

"  Tremble,  tyrants !"  sang  the  French 
volunteers  in  1792  as  they  intoned  the 
hymn  of  Rouget  de  Lisle.  "  Tremble,  ye 
kings  who  invent  wars  I"  would  say  the 
people  to-day  at  witnessing  these  punish- 
ments. *'  Know  that  ye  wiU  answer  for 
them  with  your  lives  lUce  ordinary  beings 
for  their  acts." 

And  there  would  be  fewer  wars ;  that 
is  a  certainty. 

But  all  this  is  a  dream.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  life  is  just  or 
Ic^cal.  It  is  always  the  absurd  that 
happens. 

Tne  hermit  of  Amerongen  will  go  on 
living  peacefully  there,  or  in  some  other 
agreeable  spot ;  and  he  will  die  when  the 
microbes  say  so,  and  then  who  knows 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  ? 

Perhaps  his  crimes  may  be  forgotten, 
or  will  be  obscured  by  time  like  so  many 
of  the  scourges  of  humanity ;  perhaps  the 
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Oermaii  poete  of  the  future,  for  lack  of  a 
better  theme,  will  fasten  upon  him,  as  the 
French  romantieB  fastened  upon  the  her- 
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mit  of  St.  Helena,  and  will  serve  him  up 
to  our  grandchildren  as  a  new  Napoleon, 
who  wm  not  be  a  Napoleon,  after  the 
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fashion  of  all  German  imitations,  which 
are  never  like  the  copied  model,  bat 
which  outwardly  resemble  it. 


Tki$  article  will  be  followed  next  week  by  one  on  "  The  Eesponeibility  of  the  Kaiser"  written  by  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg^ 

of  the  American  Belief  Administration 


LET  RUSSIA  IN 

BY   GREGORY   MASON,  STAFF   CORRESPONDENT   OF   THE   OUTLOOK 


FROM  no  Quarter  of  the  world,  per- 
haps, has  Uie  spring  of  1919  brought 
so  much  new  hope  as  from  Russia.  There 
are  sims,  persistent  signs,  that  life  is 
retummg  to  Russia. 

Small  thanks  is  due  to  the  directors  of 
the  Peace  Conference  for  this  hint  of 
Russian  rejuvenatimi — which  perhaps 
contains  even  more  promise  for  tne 
future  peace  of  the  world  than  anything 
that  the  statesmen  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence have  done.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  leaders  of  the  nations  whidi 
were  Russia's  allies  have  steadily  failed 
to  understand  her.  Nor  if  Russia  gets 
back  to  her  feet  is  there  much  credit  to 
be  given  to  physical  assistance  from  the 
outside,  the  help  of  the  Czechoslovaks 
possibly  excepted. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  definite 
revival  of  Russia,  But  certainly  there  is 
far  more  reason  to  hope  for  recovery  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  On  all  its  edges 
Bolshevism  seems  to  be  frajring. 

In  its  early  stages  Bolshevism  had  the 
support  of  many  of  the  Russian  peasants 
because  of  its  promises  of  land  to  them. 
And  it  had  the  support  of  most  of  the 
industrial  workers,  who  expected  from  it 
an  industrial  millennium.  But  after  get- 
ting their  land  the  peasants  fell  away 
from  Bolshevism  when  communism  was 
begun  to  be  advocated  by  the  Leninites. 
And  gradually  the  workmen  have  become 
disgruntled,  too.  So  that  to-day,  although 
it  is  terribly  risky  to  attempt  any  statis- 
tics about  xtussia,  most  of  the  peasants 
and  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  work- 
men are  finished  with  Bolshevism.  The 
industrials  who  still  support  it  do  so 
mainly  for  personal  considerations. 

The  fact  that  the  Allies  have  over- 
looked many  past  opportunities  in  Russia 
is  no  reason  why  diey  should  overlook 
the  opportunity  which  is  beginning  to 
appear  as  the  result  of  the  weiQcening  of 
Bcdshevism.  In  the  first  place,  gratitude 
ought  to  make  us  do  something  for 
Russia.  Most  military  critics  of  any  ac- 
count admit  that  Russia's  efforts  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war  saved  Paris.  And 

Srobably  few  will  disagree  with  the 
ictum  of  the  French  General  Cherfils, 
who  said  recently  in  the  "Echo  de 
Paris"  that  "the  offensive  of  Brusiloff 
of  the  6th  of  June,  1916,  improvised  to 
the  detriment  of  a  more  rational  plan, 
saved  Italy  from  the  disaster  which 
threatened  her."  After  reminding  his 
readers  that  in  the  two  years  and  a  half 
during  which  she  fought  Russia  suffered 
more  casualties  than  any  of  her  allies 
suffered  in  four  years  of  fighting,  General 
Cherfik  went  on  to  say  : 


"Our  i^enerous  recognition  accords 
with  our  mterest  in  commanding  us  to 
foster  with  all  our  power  the  triumph  of 
the  Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak, 
and  through  him  the  safety  of  Great 
Russia.  If  Kussia  is  not  with  us,  she  will 
be  against  us — that  is  to  sav,  with  Ger- 
many. Germany  will  then  be  certain  of 
having  her  revenge." 

This  warning  of  the  French  critic  is 
conspicuous  not  only  by  its  wisdom  but 
by  its  rarity  among  the  countrymen  of 
the  writer.  Of  all  the  Allies,  none  has 
acted  toward  Russia  with  such  lack  of 
foresight  as  France. 

The  French  attitude  toward  Russia  is 
contempt — contempt  overlajon^  a  frank 
regard  for .  nothing  in  Russia  except 
French  material  investments,  railway 
bonds,  etc.  The  French  generally  have 
forgotten  what  General  Cherfils  does  not 
for^t,  namely,  that  Russia  saved  France 
agam  and  again  before  America  came 
into  the  war ;  m  fact,  that  without  Russia's 
gigantic  assistance  France  would  have 
been  gobbled  up  in  two  months.  France 
has  lost  Russian  affection  by  her  tactlessly 
frank  exhibition  of  ingratitude,  but  she 
has  converted  Russia's  feeling  toward 
her  into  positive  bitterness  by  blunders 
in  policy.  The  greatest  of  these  blimders 
was  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
the  Odessa  neighborhood.  The  south  of 
Russia  is  the  richest  part  of  the  whole 
country,  and  contains  perhaps  the  largest 
percentage  of  families  who  might  be  in- 
fluential m  ousting  Bolshevism.  Russians 
of  this  stripe  or^^ized  themselves  to 
combat  the  Leninites  on  the  promise  of 
active  Allied  assistance.  Just  when  the 
oi^anization  of  loyal  Russians  was  well 
under  way  the  French  withdrew  their 
army.  This  obliged  the  Greek  force, 
which  had  been  fighting  splendidly,  to 
withdraw  also,  and  left  the  loyal  Russians 
as  conspicuous  marks  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  Bolshevist  hatred.  Is  it  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  Russians  feel  toward 
France? 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  talked 
with  many  Russians  in  Paris.  To  judge 
by  the  expressions  of  these  men,  Russians 
to-day  dislike  the  French  even  more  than 
they  dislike  the  Germans.  The  grave 
possibilities  of  such  a  situation  not  only 
to  France  but  to  all  the  Allies  as  weU 
need  no  elucidation  by  me.  As  the  French 
military  critic  said:  ^'If  Russia  is  not 
with  us,  she  will  be  against  us — that  is  to 
say,  with  Germany.  Germany  will  then 
be  certain  of  having  her  revenge."  And 
he  added,  with  the  cruel  force  of  cold 
truth :  ^^  That  one  of  the  two  camps  which 
will  have  with  it  the  power  represented 


by  this  immense  Slavic  country  of  180^ 
000,000  inhabitants  will  be  master  cf 
the  future." 

This  French  military  critic  sees  the 
fallacy  of  a  theory  held  not  only  widely 
in  France,  but  also  cherished  bv  not  a 
few  Britishers  and  Americans.  For  lack 
of  a  better  designation,  I  might  call  this 
the  Wall  Across  Europe  theory. 

Those  who  hold  to  this  tiieory  are 
guilty  of  giving  too  much  attention  to 
the  issues  between 'France  and  Germany, 
and  not  enough  attention  to  the  whole 
position  of  Germany  and  all  her  possi- 
oilities  for  the  future.  They  are  too  much 
inclined  to  think  that  all  you  need  do  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe  i^;ainst 
another  attack  of  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  Teutons  is  to  create  a  strong  France. 
To  that  end  they  direct  their  efforts 
mainly  to  stripping  territory  and  strategic 
resources  from  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany  and  giving  them  to  France.  In 
other  words,  they  are  bent  on  building  a 
wall  across  western  Europe  between 
France  and  Germany,  behind  whidi  they 
hope  France  can  be  safe.  So  far,  so  good. 
The  wall  is  all  right,  but  the  error  of 
most  of  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
building  it  is  that  they  overlook  what 
Germany  may  do  in  the  east.  In  short, 
they  forget  that  if  Germany  is  permitted 
to  go  east  and  add  to  herself  the  whde 
strength  of  Russia  she  can  then  turn 
westward  and  demolish  the  strongest 
wall  that  the  French  can  build.  Umess 
there  is  a  wall  in  the  east  the  wall  in 
the  west  will  fall. 

Russia  cannot  be  ignored.  If  that  is  so, 
we  would  do  well  to  find  out  what  Russia 
is  goin^  to  be.  No  one  believes  that  Rus- 
sia in  uie  near  future  is  gding  to  cover  so 
much  space  on  the  map  as  she  did  when 
Nicholas  II   ruled.    But,   on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  pteple  are  begmnmg 
to  revise  their  opimons  as  to  the  d^ree 
to  which  Russia  will  disintegrate.   Jmmy 
of  the  fragments  which  flew  off  from  dd 
Russiaareapparently  beingdrawn  back  by 
natural  attraction.   Finland,  for  instance, 
seems  certainly  unable  to  stand  alone.  Her 
future  is  closely  dependent  on  the  future 
of  Russia.    The  Finns  have  not  made  a 
success   of  self-government.    Autonomy 
under  Russian  protection  is  probably  as 
far  as  they  are  fitted  to  go.  The  two  mill- 
ion Letts  and  the  three  to  four  million 
Lithuanians  want  independence  until  a 
strong  Russia  is  organized,  but  they  have 
expr^sed  a  willingness  after  that  event 
to  content    them^ves  with    autonomy 
under  Russian  protection.  Esthonia^Coor- 
land,   Lithuama,  will  all  be  part  of  a 
Slavic  federation.  As  to  the  Ukraine,  that 
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is  a  German  invention.  The  Ukraine  is 
nothhiff  but  ^*  Little  Russia,"  and  ^^  Little 
Russia  '  it  will  remain. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  have  no  faith  in 
the  Poles.  But  is  there  much  in  their 
history  or  in  their  conduct  during  this 
war  to  inspire  faith  ?  The  Russians  are 
disposed  to  welcome  a  free  Poland  so 
long  as  it  is  not  imperialistic.  The  Rus- 
sian point  of  view  was  fairly  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  former  high  official  of  the 
Lvoff  Government  with  whom  I  talked 
the  other  day.  Said  this  man ; 

^  Russia  will  give  the  Poles  all  they  are 
ethnologically  entitled  to,  but  not  an 
acre  more.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is 
alr^tdy  friction  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  There  will  be  more  serious  trou- 
ble later;  not  war,  but  serious  trouble, 
llien  Poland  will  have  a  war  with  Ger- 
many— in  fact,  that  will  be  the  next  Euro- 
pean war.  It  will  be  short,  and  you  can 
unagine  the  outcome.  Lideed,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  Dantsic  ought 
never  to  oe  Polish.  It  ought  to  be  inter- 
national now,  and  German  later.  The 
more  you  give  the  Poles,  the  more  you 
hurt  them — because  the  more  certain  you 
make  their  downfall.  Give  them  Silesia 
now,  if  you  like  ;  they  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  it.  This  sounds  cynical  and  pessi- 
mistic, but  it  is  my  honest  opinion,  and 
that,  I  understand,  is  what  you  want." 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Bessarar 
bia  is  the  subject  of  a  fierce  controversy 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Rumanians. 
Bessarabia  is  now  occupied  by  Rumanian 
troops,  and  the  Bessarabian  National 
Council,  or  *'  Sfatul  Tserii,"  has  voted  for 
the  union  of  the  province  with  Bessarabia. 
Tlie  Russians  cnarge,  however,  that  the 
Sfatul  Tserii  is  not  representative,  being 
a  body  deliberately  packed  with  agents 
of  Rumania  and  uie  Bolsheviki  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  good  face  to  Ruma- 
nian attempts  to  annex  Bessarabia.  The 
question  is  too  involved  to  be  judjg^ed 
without  deep  study,  but  certainly  it  is  a 
question  likely  to  make  trouble  between 
two  countries  who  were  allies  in  the 
recent  war. 

Whatever  the  allegiance  of  Bessarabia 
and  the  boundaries  of  Poland  may  be, 
Russia  bids  fair  to  become  afi;ain  what 
she  was  in  the  past,  namely,  we  leading 
national  group  among  all  tiie  Slavs.  As 
such  she  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  dose 
entente  with  the  new  Slavic  states  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  and  per- 
haps also  with  Bulgaria.  So,  whichever 
of  the  two  "campjs"  of  Europe  gets 
Russia  on  its  side  will  probably  have  the 
smaller  Slavic  states  also. 

Just  at  present,  so  xav  Russian  friends 
tell  me  frankly,  the  Russians  feel  that 
there  is  an  unpleasantly  wide  gulf  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Allies.  Why 
they  feel  this  way  about  the  French  has 
alr^ulv  been  explained.  It  was  something 
of  a  shock  to  me,  however,  to  have  them 
tell  me  that  they  were  fully  as  much 
disappointed  in  America  as  in  France, 
although  in  a  different  way.  They  do 
give  America  credit  for  having  wanted 
to  act  unselfishly  in  the  Russian  question, 


which  is  more  than  they  will  say  for 
France.  But  just  because  they  bwked 
so  much  on  America's  promise  they 
feel  keenly  the  disparity  between  her 
promise  and  her  performance.  I  ought  to 
say  here  that  the  men  from  whom  I  get 
this  point  of  view  are  all  anti-Bolshev^ ; 
they  are  mostly  men  who  belonged  to  the 
Kadet,  Oetobrist,  or  other  moderately 
liberal  parties  before  the  Revolution. 
(Among  the  BolsheviM  it  is  still  common 
to  find  a  kinder  feeling  toward  America 
than  toward  the  other  Allies.)  These 
anti-Bolshevist  liberal  Russians  seem  to 
have  little  sympathy  with  Presidrat 
Wilson's  attitude  toward  Russia.   Some 

five  him  credit  for  being  sincere, 
ut  say  that  his  schemes  are  entirely 
impracticable  so  far  as  Russia  is  con- 
cerned. Others  do  not  even  give  him 
credit  for  sincerity,  and  some  even  say 
that  the  American  President  is  a  Bolshe- 
vik for  all  practical  purposes,  and  point 
out  that  Trotsky  was  preaching  princi- 
ples of  the  Wilsonlan  kmd  a  year  before 
the  President  drew  up  his  Fourteen 
Points. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Russians  of  this 
anti-Bolshevist  type  feel  more  kindly 
toward  Japan  thim  toward  any  other  one 
of  the  Alhes  at  present.  In  fact,  rarely  if 
ever  has  there  been  so  much  sympathy 
between  Japan  and  Russia  as  there  is  to- 
day. The  Kolchak  people  are  frank  in  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  for  the  restraint 
with  wnich  Japan  has  acted  in  Siberia. 
Being  disgruntled  with  England,  France, 
and  America,  most  of  the  anti-German 
elements  in  Russia  just  now  seem  to  seek 
an  outlet  for  their  feelings  in  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Japan. 

The  former  Russian  official  whom  I 
q^uoted  above  in  regard  to  Russia's  rela- 
tions with  Poland  is  of  this  group.  He 
g^ve  me  the  following  interesting  analy- 
sis of  the  developing  situation  which  may 
drive  Russia  into  Germany's  arms,  and 
of  the  possibilities  which  may  enable  the 
Slavic  nation  to  escape  this  fate. 

^^  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  you  people 
of  the  Allies,"  said  this  man,  ^^  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
Swup  of — I  hope  I  may  say  intelligent — 
ussians  to  wnich  I  belong.  We  are 
anti-Bolshevik,  we  are  anti-German.  (1 
don't  mean  to  say  tiiat  to  be  anti-Bolshevik 
and  anti-German  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  A  great  many  people  have  made 
the  mistake  of  thinMng  that  Bolshevism 
is  primarily  a  movement  backed  by  Ger- 
mans, or,  at  least,  a  movement  launched 
to  forward  the  national  aims  of  Germany. 
This  is  n«t  true  at  all.)  But,  at  any  rate, 
we  Russians  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  and 
whom  in  a  way  I  represent,  are  both  anti- 
Bolsh^vik  and  anti-German.  To-day  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  danger,  a  very 
great  danger,  alas!  that  Russia  will  be 
forced  into  a  firm  alliance  with  Germany. 
As  we  see  things,  it  is  the  failure  of  you 
Allies  to  understand  Russia  and  to  formu- 
late a  practical  policy  toward  Russia 
which  makes  that  unpleasant  possibility 
almost  a  probability.  What  a  danger  a 
Russian-German  alliance  might  be  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  even  to  the  rest  of  the 


world,  I  need  hardly  point  out.  Japan 
would  almost  oertainly  be  forced  to  join 
it.  That  triple  alliance  would  be  a  com- 
bination too  strong,  I  believe,  for  anv 
other  combination  of  nations  to  withstand. 
I  believe  a  day  would  come  when  it  would 
wrest  even  from  you  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
an  acknowledgment  of  uiat  world  domin- 
ion which  Germany  failed  to  win  in  the 
late  war. 

*^  As  a  sincerely  pro- Ally  Russian  who 
abhors  everything  which  German  Kvltur 
stands  for,  I  dread  the  completion  of  the 
unpleasant  picture  which  I  have  sketched. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  that  develop- 
ment of  affairs  we  must  all  act  quickly, 
we  pro- Ally  Russians  and  all  you  Allies. 
We  can  do  little,  you  can  do  much.  To 
analyze  the  situation  dispassionately,  I 
would  say  that  Endand  has  the  best 
chance  of  winning  Russia's  hand  from 
Germany.  France  we  distrust.  Japan  we 
like,  but  Japan  as  well  as  France  is  not 
rich  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  sue 
successfufly  for  our  hand  against  Ger- 
many. America  is  too  far  away,  and  can't 
seem  to  see  her  opportunities,  anyway. 
England,  in  spite  of  many  mistakes,  of  sdl 
the  Allies  shows  the  most  understanding 
of  Russia  and  the  most  appreciation  of 
what  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  German- 
Russian  alliance  from  becoming  a  reality. 
Perhaps  the  best  thine  you  others  can  do 
is  to  back  up  England,  and  not  compete 
on  your  own  account." 

*'  You  don't  think  there  is  any  chance 
that  Russia,  even  if  temporarily  seized 
by  Germany,  could  eventuaUy  swallow 
the  Germans,  as  the  Chinese  swallowed 
the  Manchus?"  I  asked. 

**  No,"  replied  my  friend,  emphatically. 
**  On  the  other  hand,  history  has  shown 
that  wherever  German  and  Russian  civil- 
izations meet  the  Russian  melts  into  the 
German.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Prussians  from  acquiring  and  organizing 
the  industrial,  economic,  and    military 

S>wer  of  180,000,000  Slavs  is  to  keep 
erman  Kvltur  from  getting  into  Russia 
at  all.  And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 

SVe  us  an  adequate  substitute  for  German 

"What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done?" 
I  asked. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  replied 
the  faithful  lieutenant  of  former  Premier 
Lvoff,  emphatically,  "  is  to  show  us  loyal 
pro-w^y  Russians  that  you  trust  us. 
From  Uie  beginning  of  the  armistice  up 
to  a  few  days  ago  ^ou  Allies  have  treated 
Russia  almost  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
enemy  countries.  Do  you  forget  that  we 
paid  out  more  lives  for  Albed  victory 
than  any  one  of  you?  I  do  not  believe 
you  forget  that,  and  yet  up  until  a  few 
days  ago  we  Russians  who  came  to  Paris 
to  represent  the  anti-Bolshevik  mvem- 
ments  of  Kolchak,  Denikine,  Archangel, 
etc.,  were  treated  almost  as  if  we  were 
agents  of  the  enemy.  The  first  thing  for 
you  Allies  to  do  is  to  consult  Russians 
when  you  are  handling  Russian  affairs. 
That  IS,  give  us  all  the  moral  support 
you  can. 

"  In  the  second  place,  give  us  all  the 
material  support  you  can,  except  soldiers. 
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We  are  glad  enough  to  have  any  volun> 
teera  come  from  your  countries  to  join 
our  forces,  but  the  day  has  passed  for  the 
Allies  to  send  a  formal  expedition  into 
Russia.  Such  an  expedition  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  may  astonish 
you  to  know  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  has  been  asking  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces 
from  eastern  Russia.  For  reasons  which 
are  mostly  psychological  we  can  fight  the 
Bolsheviki  better  now  if  our  forces  are 
Russian  without  adulteration.  But  all  the 
supplies — all  the  shells,  shoes,  and  soup 
— that  you  can  let  us  have  are  very  much 
needed  and  can  be  put  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use.** 

Baron  S.  A.  Korff,  who  was  appointed 
Vice-Minister  of  Finland  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Czar,  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  Russians  in  public  life  to-day, 
and  shares  in  essentials  the  views  of  the 
official  just  quoted.  Baron  Korff,  whose 
wife  is  an  American,  is  acutely  conscious 
of  the  danger  that  Russia  may  be  forced 
into  dependence  on  Germany.  He  thinks 
that  the  present  formulation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  increases  that  danger. 
He  savs : 

"  There  ought  to  be  two  principles 
fundamental  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
First,  the  Lea^e  ought  to  be  founded  on 
inner  friendship  among  all  the  members 
without  any  reservations.  Second,  the 
League  ought  to  be  founded  on  outer 
equidity,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  vital 
and  most  precious  interests  of  each  nation, 
such  as  America's  Monroe  Doctrine, 
ought  to  be  safeguarded.  Now  the  fijrst 
of  these  conditions  does  not  apply  to 
Russia  at  present,  but  Russia  can  wcdl 
see  that  this  condition  is  lacking.  The 
League  is  stillborn  and  is  already  decay- 
ing because  the  "  Big  Three  "  Powers  are 
at  loggerheads.  The  second  condition 
just  mentioned  does  apply  directly  to 
Russia.    Russia  is  not  getting  into  the 


JjesL^vke  on  the  ground  floor,  as  you  say, 
she  IS  not  to  be  a  charter  member.  Then, 
too,  the  question  of  nationalities  is  handled 
in  a  way  detrimental  to  Russia's  interest. 
I  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the  fate  of 
the  Poles,  Letts,  Geoi^^ians,  Finns,  etc. 
We  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
independence  of  these  nationalities,  even 
the  Esthonians,  but  we  do  object  to  hav- 
ing these  matters  settled  without  the 
consent  of  the  Russian  nation,  which 
ought  to  be  given  through  our  National 
A^mbly. 

^'  Take  inst  a  tjrmcal  case  of  the  way 
Russia  is  slighted.  The  Allies  have  prac- 
tically come  to  an  agreement  to  recognize 
the  Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak. 
But  the  fifth  group  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  Kolchak  says  that  in  return 
for  recp^tion  he  must  agree  to  abide  by 
all  decisions  made  by  the  Allies  in  re£;ard 
to  Russia,  and  these  are  decisions  in  which 
the  Kolchak  Government  will  not  be 
consulted !  Is  it  not  plain  that  that  is  un- 
fair, that  persistent  tendency  of  the  Allies 
not  to  consult  Russians  in  things  directly 
affecting  Russia  ? 

^^  As  to  the  present  League  of  Nations, 
it  is  not  a  League  of  Nations  at  all,  but  a 
mere  syndicate  of  conquerors.  Russia  is 
not  admitted  on  a  basis  of  equality.  We 
protest  emphatically  against  this  exclu- 
sion. It  is  not  fair  to  bring  Russia  into 
the  League  later  on  the  same  basis  as 
Germany.  To  many  uneducated  Russians 
it  might  seem  that  the  Allies  were  putting 
Russia  on  the  same  plane  with  Germany, 
as  a  conquered  nation.  The  result  is  a 
stren^hening  of  German  influence  in 
Russia,  a  most  undesirable  result  from 
the  Allied  point  of  view.  It  seems  as  if 
the  Allies  were  bent  on  doing  everything 
possible  to  push  Russia  into  Germany's 
arms. 

"In  spite  of  what  I  have  just  said 
about  the  League  of  Nations, '  Baron 
Korff  continued,  "  I  believe  that  in  a  few 


years  we  shall  see  a  real  League,  based 
on  the  principles  which  I  have  stated. 

"  One  of  the  few  pleasant  features  in  a 
situation  which  appears  rather  black  to 
us  is  the  new  friendship  between  Russia 
and  Japan. .  I  have  a  great  belief  in 
friendly  relations  between  these  two  na- 
tions, but  no  belief  in  a  Russian-German 
alliance.  If  Russia  and  Japan  are  forced 
to  take  Germany  into  partnership  with 
them,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  liking 
for  Germany,  but  simply  because  the 
other  nations  drive  them  into  Germany's 
arms.  I  believe  there  is  no  real  reason 
for  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
We  Russians  have  no  vital  interests  in 
the  Far  East.  Japan  has  vital  interests 
there,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  best  for  the 
civilization  of  the  world  if  Japan  is  recog- 
nized as  the  trustworthy  leader  of  the 
Orient.  Japan  is  the  natural  link  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

^^  England,  France,  and  America  all 
seem  inclined  to  trust  the  Jaipanese.  Why 
can  you  not  trust  us  Russians,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  loyal  group  which  sacrificed 
more  than  a  million  lives  for  your  cause 
and  our  cause  ?  What  would  nearten  ns 
above  everything  else,  what  would  do 
more  than  anytning  to  frustrate  Ge^ 
many 's  propaganda  in  Russia,  would  be  one 
little  indication  that  you  Allies  trust  us.** 

In  short,  what  the  Russians  are  asking 
is  simply  that  they  shall  be  let  into  the 
common  council  chamber,  that  their 
voices  may  be  heard  in  affairs  which 
affect  Russian  interests.  Is  this  a  larfi;e 
request  from  allies  who  fought  valiantly 
for  the  common  interest  of  us  all  for  two 
years  and  a  half^*-fought  with  rotten 
equipment,  even  with  dubs  and  pitch- 
forks in  place  of  rifles,  while  a  treacher- 
ous intrigue  undermined  the  Government 
behind  them  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  open  the  door  and  let 
Russia  in  ? 

Paris,  June  1,  1919. 
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And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  which 
had  his  hand. withered.  .  .  .  Then  saith 
he  to  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand. 
And  he  stretched  it  foilh;  and  it  was 
restored  whole,  like  as  the  other. 

IN  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Army  hos- 
pital the  visitor's  most  common  ques- 
tion is,  "  Oh,  but  doesn't  it  hurt  to  be 
shot?"  The  soldier  patient  tells  the  truth 
in  the  beginning — '^  No'm,  it  don't,"  he 
will  say.  But  that  reply  is  so  disappoint- 
ing that  he  has  to  change  it.  Either  the 
visitor  drops  him  instantly  or,  worse, 
begins  to  eye  him  suspiciously,  as  if  he 
were  some  sort  of  a  bandaged  faker.  So 
he  soon  learns  to  smile  deprecatin^ly  and 
say,  "  Oh,  not  much,  when  you  git  used 
to  it,"  which  gives  the  visitor  the  satisfy- 
ing picture  of  a  modest  hero,  and  all  is 
welL 


But  privately  he  may  tell  you  how  he 
really  felt.  liere  is  the  true  story — 
typical  of  thousands — of  Private  Street, 
of  the  Forty-eiffhth : 

"  I  was  walkin'  along  back  of  our 
barrage,"  he  explained,  "just  at  an 
easy  walk ;  but  if  you  tell  'em  that " — 
meaning  the  ladies — "  they  won't  believe 
we  was  ever  over.  Lots  o'  times  we 
walked.  'Course  we  crouched  over  an' 
kept  our  eyes  peeled ;  an'  we  scattered,  so 
as  not  to  git  bunched.  Y'had  to  watch, 
'cause  they  was  so  much  noise  you  couldn't 
hear  nothin'.  Y'd  eit  to  see  they  was 
trouble  over  to  the  left,  say,  by  the  way 
the  men'd  drop  an'  the  way  the  bombers'd 
begin  to  heave  at  a  bush.  An'  y'd  see 
the  rush,  an'  know  'at  we'd  eot  a  '  nest ' — 
An'  then  you'd  be  droppin  yourself,  an' 
tryin'  to  ci*awl  out'n  the  way." 


"  And  it  wouldn't  hurt  ?" 

"  On'v  where  your  nose  dug  into  the 
mud.  I  on  jus'  naturally  fold  up  and  go 
down.  You  know  you've  been  hit,  but 
you  don't  know  where.  Your  toe  begins 
to  bum  a  little,  an'  you  think,  mebbe, 
you've  got  a  plug  in  the  toe ;  an'  when 
you  git  a  chanst  you  feel  all  over  your 
noof  for  the  hole.  You  can't  find  nothin', 
except  that  the  whole  leg  is  dead;  an' 
you  Degin  to  git  weak — the  stren'th  is 
jus'  slippin'  away,  an'  the  sweat  spills 
down  into  your  eyes,  stingin'  'em  with 
the  salt;  an'  you  reckon  you'd  better 
drag  alon^  to  a  hole,  which  you  roll  into. 

"  An'  uien  you  feel  warm  an'  wet  up 
under  the  belt,  an'  you  put  your  hand  up, 
an'  you  find  blood  all  over  the  left  hip* 
an'  a  sure  enough  hole.  It  wasn't  in  the 
toe  atjjij^^^^^'  then  you  feel  tked  an' 
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AT  SCAPA  FLOW 
After  scuttling  the  Gennan  ships  in  contempt  of  law  and  in  violation  of  the  armistice,  Qerroan  officers  and  sailors  coolly  sought  safety  in  firitlBh  ships 
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THE  STOWAWAY  AND  THE  MASCOT 

The  stowaway,  Ballantyne,  who  hid  on  the  R-d4  for  the  voyage  to  America  and 
the  kitten  that  served  as  mascot  seem  to  have  made  friends  on  the  way  over 


<C>  London  "  Daily  Moil."  from  Paul  Thompson 

CLEMENCEAU 

This  hust  of  the  great  Frenchman  is  being  modeled  at  the  Peace  ponfei 
by  the  English  artist  Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  A^R.A^  ^  .  .  . 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMPETITORS  AT  THE  PERSHING  STADIUM 

The  Penhing  Stadium  was  opened  with  ceremony  at  Joinyille,  near  Pftris,  on  June  22.  Here  are  seen  the  American  athletes  who  took  part  i 

the  Inter- Allied  games.  They  won  ninety-two  points,  and  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  meet 
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WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  AS  FARMERS 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Colnmhia  War  Hospital  (Gnn  Hill  Road,  New  York  City)  teaches  oonTalesoent  soldieis  the  trades  and 

oooupations  they  may  ose  in  dyil  life 
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thirsty  an'  sleepy ;  so  you  sleep.  When 
you  wsike  up,  the  doc  is  finishin'  u]^  with 
you.  *  Groott-by,  oV  leg^*  you  say  without 
much  carin'.  An'  you  was  wrong  again. 
There's  the  ol'  leg — 'tain't  much  of  a  leg, 
but  there  she  is." 

Yes,  buddy,  yon  tell  him,  every  guess 
about  this  war  was  wrong.  When  you 
charge  over  the  top,  you  don't  charge  but 
walk  ;  yon  don't  get  &ot  where  you  think 
you're  shot ;  and  you're  sure  they've  cut 
your  leg  off  when  you  have  it  all  the  time. 
jDut  you've  made  the  prize  blunder  just 
now.  You  say  it  **  'tain  t  much  of  a  leg," 
and  maybe  you  think  it  never  will  be 
much;  but  you're  wrong  again,  my  boy. 
The  American  Army  sun^n  is  going  to 
make  it  as  good  as  new  it  you  do  exactly 
as  you  are  told  and  have  the  grit  to  wait. 

Sergeant  0'Neai,of  the  Third  Division, 
insists,  with  a  wink,  that  the  Grermans 
loaded  a  very  expensive  high  explosive 
just  to  knock  him  off  a  cracker  box. 
**'  We  was  safe  in  the  woods,"  he  said  ; 
*' nobody  knowed  we  was  there,  see? 
The  14th  and  15th  of  July  Fritz  dumps 
everything  he  has — ^but  not  on  us.  They 
was  busy  trinmiin'  the  edge  o'  the  woods 
an'  all  outro'-doors  beyond.  Then  they 
stopped.  I  was  settin'  on  a  cracker  box, 
me  work  done,  everything  cozy.  I  was 
enjoyin'  the  quiet,  ejq)ectin'  any  minute 
to  be  relieveii  an'  sent  back  for  a  rest, 
wonderin'  who  owed  me  money,  when 
they  lifts  one  lone  little  H.  E.  an'  drops 
it  rieht  through  the  trees  on  me,  who 
wasn  t  annoyin'  nobuddy.  Fssst-puck  I" 
He  made  a  gentle  ironic  noise  in  imita- 
tion of  a  whiz-bang.  ^^  Like  a  sody  bottle. 
An'  away  I  goes,  ^ong  with  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  of  fresh  split  lumber  an'  two 
town  lots  o'  land. 

^^  Headed  toward  our  right,  I  was,  held 
by  the  Twenty-eighth.  We  was  all  from 
Pa.,  an'  a  fellow  in  Twenty-eight  owed  me 
six  francs,  so  that  was  all  rieht.  Nice 
quiet  evenin'  for  a  sail,  on'y  the  lumber 
was  anhoyin'. 

"How  did  it  feel?  For  the  first  mile 
or  two  I  jus'  sits  on  the  cracker  box  ao' 
watches  uie  scenery  an'  smokes.  Then 
the  H.  £.  sent  the  cracker  box  into  small 
bits,  so  I  had  to  set  down  where  I  could. 
Must  o'  come  down  on  me  arm."  He 
pointed  to  his  right  arm,  a  withered  thing, 
a  sick  child's  arm.  There  was  bitterness 
in  his  tone  as  he  added,  "  An'  I  was  a 
blacksmith  J" 

''  You'll  be  a  blacksmith  again,"  I  told 
him. 

"  Qui !  Qui  I"  said  he,  a  phrase  which 
the  Americans  have  brought  from  France, 
but  rarely  does  it  mean,  "  Yes  I  Yes  1" 
With  Sergeant  O'Neill's  cynical  intona- 
tion it  meant  exactly,  "  I've  heard  that 
cheero-junk  before." 

The  ward  surgeon  was  called  in  for 
verification.  Without  a  word  he  went 
quietly  at  work  to  strip  Sergeant  O'Neill's 
left  arm,  the  uninjured  one,  displaying 
a  hairy  monster  of  a  limb.  He  flex^  it 
back  and  forth  with  admiration.  Then  he 
pointed  to  the  limp,  paralyzed  fellow  and 
said,  quietly  but  firmly  :  "  Sergeant,  if  aU 
goes  well,  and  " — he  searched  the  soldier 
confidently  with  his  eye — *'  1  think  it 


will,  we'ire  going  to  give  you  back  an  arm 
as  good  as  this  one,"  holding  the  good 
arm  up  ;  **  better,  maybe." 

"  Oui  I  Oui  I"  said  the  sergeant,  mean- 
ing, **  Go  on,  pray,  your  story  mterests  * 
me,"  but  not  so  ironically  this  time. 
Some  of  the  contagion  of  the  surgeon's 
strong  tones  had  eot  into  him,  had  lifted 
him  a  little  out  of  his  cynical  depression. 

"Yes  " — the  surgeon  eyed  his  man — "  I 
think  we  can  be  sure  of  it.  It'll  depend  on 
you,  serg^t  If  you  can  stick  it  out  in  a 
nospital ;  if  you  don't  quit  and  have  your 
folks  get  you  dischai^ed  before  we  nave 
finishm ;  if  you  follow  all  the  directions — 
and  they're  pretty  tiresome,  I'll  say  so — 
well  put  you  back  at  the  forge  again. 
You  look  to  me  like  the  sort  of  chap  that 
would  stick.  You  are,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Oui  1  Oui  1"  smUed  O'NeiU,  but  this 
time  it  did  mean,  "  Yes !  Yes  I" 

Sergeant  O'Neill  had  not  yet  begun  to 
believe  in  the  miracle.  Paralyzed. arms, 
he  doubtless  thought,  are  not  made  whole 
in  these  days.  Private  Street  and  Ser- 
geant O'Neill  are  typical  of  thousands  of 
men  with  paralyzed  limbs  who  must  re- 
main in  tne  hospitals  months  after  the 
war  is  over  and  the  Army  has  been  demo- 
bilized. At  this  writing  there  are  over 
thirty  hundred  such  men  in  the  hospitals 
on  this  side.  In  other  wars  such  men 
would  have  been  out  much  sooner  if  blood 
poisoning  had  not  got  them  before  tiiey 
reached  any  hospital  at  all ;  but  Sergeant 
O'Neill  would  nave  flapped  an  empty 
sleeve  and  Private  Street  would  have 
peeged  about  on  a  wooden  stump. 

Just  what  had  happened  to  tnese  two 
men  ?  In  one  case  a  ribbon  of  machine 
bullets  and  in  the  other  case  the  fLyins 
fragment  of  a  high  explosive  shell  had 
severed  the  great  nerve  which  supplies 
the  limb  with  x>ower.  Other  thin^  had 
happened,  too.  O'Neill's  arm  had  been 
broKen  and  a  part  of  Street's  leg  muscles 
had  been  torn  away — small  matters  in 
modem  surgery.  Bones  may  be  set  and 
muscles  may  be  made  right  again,  but  the 
slender  little  gray  "  wire  "  t£at  mysteri- 
ously brings  the  power  down  from  the 
brain  is  not  so  easily  repaired. 

If  nothing  were  done,  the  result  would 
be  helpless  raralysis  with  a  swinging  use- 
less limb.  But  somethinc^  is  done.  The 
procedure  is  first  to  let  uxe  woimd  heaL 
The  lacerated  muscles  and  the  broken 
bones  must  be  brought  back  to  normal 
condition.  This  may  take  months.  Mean- 
while the  muscles  whose  "wires"  have 
been  broken  must  be  kept  aUve  by  daily 
massage,  for  without  the  life-giving 
power  that  comes  from  the  gray  nerve 
the  muscles  tend  to  shrink  into  an  inert 
bundles  to  become  dead ;  nothing  then 
can  bring  them  back  into  life.  The  mo- 
ment a  motor  nerve  is  broken  the  muscle 
beeins  to  deteriorate  and  waste  away. 
Fibrous  tissue  and  fat  iufilti*ate  into  the 
paralyzed  limb,  eating  its  life  out  like 
rust  in  iron.  Besides  constant  massaging 
the  muscles  are  propped  in  exactly  the 
right  position  to  prevent  stretching.  If 
the  limb  is  allowed  to  *'  drop,"  the  elon- 
gation of  the  muscle  may  become  perma- 
nent; and  then,  like  a  run-down  battery, 


no  amount  of  successful  "  wiring  "  will 
bring  life  back  into  it. 

During  all  this  time  a  specialist  of 
specialists  amone  medical  men,  a  neuro- 
surreal  diagnostician,  is  watching  and 
testing.  Does  the  palm  sweat  ?  Are  the 
fingers  cold?  How  do  the  surrounding 
muscles  behave  ?  Is  there  shrinkage  in 
spite  of  daily  massage,  hot  baths,  and 
electric  treatment?  How  much?  He 
notes  small  thin|^ — pink  and  white  si>ots 
on  the  skin,  tmy  ulcerations,  and  the 
like — and  is  keen  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  significance  to  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  growth  going  on  beneath.  It  is  as  if 
he  were  listening,  microphone  to  ear,  for 
the  most  delicate  tick  of  life  in  that 
wounded  nerve ;  for  wi^h  the  help  of 
another  specialist,  the  physiotherapist,  he 
will,  if  he  can,  coax  it  back  from  the 
dead  without  an  operation.  Over  half  of 
the  cases  will  recover  without  operating, 
but  only  because  of  this  expert  care. 

Frequently  the  nerve  is  not  only 
snipped  by  the  bullet,  but  a  considerable 
portion  is  missine — an  inch  or  two.  Im- 
agine an  inch  of  Ae  "  wire  "  broken  in  the 
forearm.  The  nerve  ends  must  be  brought 
together.  How  to  bridge  the  gap  ?  The 
arm  is  flexed,  just  as  a  small  boy  draws 
it  up  "  to  make  a  muscle,"  which  brings 
the  edges  of  the  destroyed  nerve  together. 
A  very  delicate  threading  of  the  severed 
parts,  then  the  arm  is  set  in  a  rigid  plas- 
ter cast  and  held  in  that  position  until 
the  slow,  mysterious  growth  takes  place. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  fixing  an  electric 
wire,  but  it  is  quite  similar.  The  differ- 
ence is  simply  one  of  time.  Weeks  will 
elapse  before  "  life  "  b^ins  to  flow  down 
the  reconstructed  wire.  The  first  si^pa,  it 
may  be,  will  be  a  movement  of  the  tips  of 
the  fingers.  This  must  be  encouraged 
The  piind,  it  seems,  must  be  taught  again 
to  make  the  hand  raise  and  lower.  Stretch 
out  your  own  hand ;  gradually  extend  the 
fingers;  raise  one  and  then  the  other; 
raise  the  whole  arm  slowly.  How  do  you 
do  it  ?  You  don't  know.  A  wish — and 
there  you  are  I  Well,  that  simple  wishing 
is  somethine  which,  once  on  a  time,  you 
learned  to  do.  The  wounded  man  must 
learn  it  over  a^in. 

The  "  wire  "  is  repaired ;  life  is  flowing 
along  its  gray  lengtn ;  "  wishes  "  fly  mys- 
teriously, and  muscles  contract  and  ex- 
tend. But  all  is  not  done.  The  wire,  you 
will  remember,  is  short  by  several  inches, 
and  to  prevent  ripping  the  arm  has  been 
plaster-casted  into  a  rigid  V-shape.  One 
sudden  reaching  forth,  and  the  nerve  would 
be  broken  again ;  but  it  will  stand  a  deal  of 
eradual  stretching ;  if  it  is  extended  care- 
fully, each  day  a  little  bit  more,  it  wQI 
grow  new  cells  and  lengthen  itself  out 

Here  is  the  danger  period.  The  work 
of  months  can  be  spoiled,  perhaps  never 
to  be  repaired,  by  a  single  wrong  motion. 
The  expert  masseuse  is  at  the  muscle 
every  day,draMring  it  down  in  infinitesimal 
moves.  The  neuro-surgeon  is  by  her  side, 
watching.  One  day  he  says :  ^^  Cured !  As 
good  as  new,  my  boy  1  Do  you  think  you 
could  sign  your  name  to  an  application 
for  discharge?" 

From  the  mental  side,  these  boys  with 
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snipped  nerves  are  the  hardest  cases  to 
deal  with  in  the  hospital.  During  the 
long  wait  until  the  wound  becomes  healed 
they  get  over  the  shock  of  being  a  crip- 

Ele;  sympathy — overdone,  to  he  sure, 
at  who  can  blame  those  who  shower  it  ? — 
has  given  them  a  heroic  setting ;  they 
become  used  to  their  deformity  and  rec- 
onciled. They  listen  to  the  instructions 
of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  and^  under- 
stand that  in  time  their  disability  may 
be  removed;  that  they  may  some  day 
face  the  world,  not  as  a  cripple  soliciting 
sympathy,  but  as  a  whole  man. 

Yet,  if  given  a  vote  in  the  matter,  they 
would  probably  pack  u^  and  go  home. 
At  bottom  the  men  are  discouraged,  even 
if  their  pride  keeps  back  all  outv^ard 
signs.  They  are  tuned ;  they  want  to  go 
home.  Once,  when  I  spoke  of  the  splen- 
did river  view  from  the  sun  parlor  of  a 
certain  neuro-surgical  ward,  one  of  the 
patients,  staring  without  interest,  raised 
aloft  an  arm  1x>imd  in  a  cast  and  cried 
out,  ^^ Seven  months  in  a  hospital!" 
Splendid  river  views  seem  less  splendid 
somehow. 

The  worst  result  comes  when  parents 
catch  the  undercurrent  of  despondency 
and  b^in  a  cam^ign  to  get  their  boy 
out.  **He  is  a  crip^e,"  they  sav,  "an 
honorable  cripple,  and  we  wul  take  care 
of  him.  We  are  only  too  thankful  that  he 
is  alive."  They  want  their  boy  home. 
Treatment  ?  Ai,  what  will  they  not  sac- 
rifice for  him  I  Sometimes  they  make  it 
particularly  hard  for  the  military  authori- 
ties by  filme  a  formal  claim  that  they 
are  financially  able  to  give  their  son 
every  medical  and  surgical  care. 

Can  they?  They  cannot.  The  t3rpe  of 
nerve  regeneration  whereby  growth  is 
stimulated  in  dead  nerve  tissue  and  by 
which  paralyzed  limbs  are  made  whole 
has  never  been  practiced  on  this  scale 
before  in  civil  life,  and  the  classes  of  doc- 
tors— operating  surgeon,  neuro-surgeon, 
physiotherapist — ^who  are  indispensable, 
working  together  to  perform  this  wonder, 
are  practiciuly  all  in  the  Army.  The  war 
has  wrought  miracles.  This  is  one  of 
them.  Men  with  "  dropped  wrists  "  and 
"  dropped  ankles  "  can  be  restored  to  life 
uncrippled.  But  only  the  Army  surgeons 
can  do  this,  and  only  the  highly  special- 
ized Army  surgeons..  The  neuro-surgical 
division  of  the  Army  represents  a  spe- 
cialty within  a  specialty.  The  ordinary 
famuy  doctor — all  honor  to  him  and  his 
special  skill ! — has  neither  the  equipment 
nor  the  art  to  bring  back  life  to  dead 
limbs.  And — we  may  as  well  face  a  disa- 
greeable truth — there  is  always  the  .possi- 
bility of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
medical  quack.  Can  the  family  take  care 
of  these  maimed  soldiers  ?  No  ;  not  with 
all  the  money  in  Chicao^o. 

The  difficulties  in  me  way  are  more 
serious  than  either  the  family  or  the 
soldier  has  appreciated.  The  position  of 
all  the  injured  muscles  must  be  held  at 
the  exactly  right  position  of  riridity.  A 
slight  wrong  movement,  and  ^  is  lost. 
Home  on  furlough,  feted  and  paraded  by 
admiring  throngs,  men  hav^  suflEered 
serious  and  irreparable  injury  without 


hardly  being  aware  of  it  I  And  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  too  much  good 
cheer  has  aroused  the  fighter,  who  aims 
to  prove  that  he  is  as  good  as  ever  by  joy- 
fully beating  up  some  compatriot  with  his 
crippled  hand  I 

Even  before  the  operation  for  nerve 
connecting  the  "drop  of  hand,  finger, 
or  ankle  must  be  corrected  by  splints ; 
and  these  must  be  worn  night  and  day. 
The  muscles  must  never,  even  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  be  allowed  to  sag  with  the 
dead  weight  of  the  limb.  In  "ankle 
drop"  cases  the  men  are  instructed  to 
hola  the  foot  up  even  while  chang^g 
shoes. 

^  Added  to  all  these  difficulties,  scar 
tissue  with  its  myriads  of  unknown  blood- 
vessels offers  an  operating  problem  which 
puts  the  most  skillful  surgeon  on  everlast- 
ing guard.  When  the  scar  tissue  stands 
in  the  way,  it  must  be  removed ;  and  no- 
body knows  what  sort  of  bleeding  is 
coming.  So  it  is  imperative  that  an  ex- 
perienced, wise  man  shall  be  at  the  job ; 
which  means  an  Army  medical  man. 

Resetting  the  ends  of  a  broken  nerve 
is  a  sui^^  wonder;  although,  by  the 
by,  the  doctor,  most  modest  and  reticent 
of  men,  will  never  say  so.  He  takes  all  his 
marvelous  doings  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  his  trained  horror  of  personal  pub- 
licity makes  him  the  most  difficult  man 
to  interview.  It  is  a  wonder  nevertheless. 
But  suppose  twelve  inches  of  nerve  are 
smashed  r  Or  thirty  inches?  Answer: 
Put  in  a  new  nerve!  ^hat  is  the  real 
miracle  of  war  surgery — nerve  resection, 
or  nerve  grafting. 

First-Class  Private  Hale  was  wounded 
by  machine-gun  bullets,  August  21, 1918, 
in  Flanders,  near  Dickebnsch  Lake.  "  We 
went  over,"  he  sajrs,  "  at  an  easy  trot.  I 
was  down  with  the  first  spray  from  the 
machine  guns."  He  lay  there  until  sev- 
er^ waves  of  our  men  had  been  put 
securely  across.  "  I  knew  it  was  all  right 
with  them,"  he  said,  "because  the  ma- 
chine bullets  stopped  kicking  up  aroimd 
me.  It  was  shrapnel  now  instead. '  Littisr- 
bearers  wormed  their  way  in  and  carried 
him  to  a  regimental  aid  station,  where  his 
wound  was  dressed. 

The  surgeons  recorded  on  his  chart 
that  a  large  arm  artery  was  severed  and 
the  arm  broken  in  several  places.  At  the 
casualty  clearing  station  they  tied  up  the 
artery,  put  the  arm  in  rough  splints,  and 
sent  nim  to  Base  8,  at  Boulogne.  Later 
they  noted  that  the  bullets  had  taken  away 
a  large  portion  of  the  great  nerve  whicn 
suppfies  power  to  the  hand,  wrist,  and 
fingers.  In  the  United  States  Hospital  No. 
87,  at  Dartmouth,  England,  his  wounds 
healed,  but  his  hand  and  fingers  remained 
limp  and  useless.  Finally  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  have  the  miracle 
performed  on  the  withered  hand.  Proper 
splinting,  massaging,  and  electric  treat- 
ment, of  course,  hadkept  his  arm  muscles 
alive ;  once  they  turn  to  dead  fatty  fiber, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

Among  other  things,  Private  Hale  had 
lost  eight  inches  of  the  important  musculo- 
spiral  nerve.  The  method  need  in  his 
case  was  to  transplant  eight  inches  of  a 


surface  nerve,  one  that  does  not  connect 
up  with  a  muscle,  stitch  the  ends  of  the 
new  nerve  with  the  old,  and  by  careful 
daily  manipulation  encourage  a  new 
growth  to  take  place. 

The  transplanted  nerve  does  not  begin 
to  sprout  and  gn>w  like  a  plant  slip 
placed  in  a  pot.  There  is  no  growth  in  the 
world  just  like  this  coming  to  life  of  a 
transplanted  nerve.  Wisely  they  call  it 
"  regeneration."  From  the  upper  ends  of 
the  old  nerve  life  begins  to  move  down 
into  the  branch.  It  is  a  slow  movement, 
abmU  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  a  day  ! 
Twenty  days  for  one  mch !  One  hundred 
and  sixty  days  for  eight  inches  I 

The  grafted  nerve  must  have  a  comfor- 
table bed  to  lie  on.  If  the  route  is  short 
and  straight,  the  surgeon  may  make  it  of 
bone,  a  lender  specially  prepared  tube. 
Private  Hale  required  a  different  sort  of 
nerve  bed,  so  they  removed  a  segment  of 
one  of  his  unimportant  veins — he  wiU 
never  miss  itl — which  made  a  perfect 
nerve  conduit 

Hale  was  now  put  under  a  competent 
observer  to  make  sure  the  "regenera- 
tion "  was  taking  place,  for  sometimes  the 
transplanted  nerve  remains  dead.  It  *is 
imperative,  to  know  early  whether  the 
dauy  p^rowth  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
is  taking  place.  The  trained  assistant  will 
know,  and  will  give  the  surgeon  warning 
in  time. 

Of  course  he  was  given  massage,  baths, 
electric  stimulation,  and  special  physical 
exercise — all  to  keep  the  muscle  from  be- 
oomine  so  much  scar  tissue  or  from 
shrinking  or  stretching  ;  otherwise,  when 
the  nerve  has  grown  su>wly  to  the  end  of 
its  long  journey  the  muscle  will  not  be 
there,  and  all  the  tedious  months  will  be 
so  much  lost  time. 

The  main  point  in  all  these  cases  is  the 
necessity  of  highly  specialized  persons  in 
the  daily  care  of  the  men.  The  United 
States  offers  its  soldiers  nothing  less  than 
the  best.  That  is  the  message  to  the 
thousands  of  men  now  under  treatment, 
and  to  the  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and 
children  who  patiently  and  loyally  await 
the  home-coming  of  their  dear  ones.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who  wait.  It 
is  hard.  But  the  comforting  thing  is  that 
the  most  gifted  surgeons  in  the  world — 
miraculoimy  giftef— are  in  the  Army; 
will  be  in  the  Army  months  after  the 
world  has  settled  down  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  And  they  have  surrounded  them- 
selves with  the  best  mechanical  appli- 
ances, costing  small  fortunes ;  for  their 
special  service  they  have  trained  a  re- 
markable group  of  assistants ;  and,  best 
of  all,  they  are  giving  daily  and  nightly 
an  exhibition  of  professional  zeal,  pluck, 
optimism,  and  downright  hard  work 
ndiich  is  one  of  the  finest  American  prod- 
ucts of  this  war. 

How  our  pride  mounts,  we  Army  men, 
when  we  think  of  the  doctors,  nurses,  and 
the  whole  battalion  of  medical  attendants, 
including  the  diet  cooks  and  the  hospital 
potato  boys  1  Wherever  they  were  sent 
they  did  a  fine,  effective  job.  Hark  to  the 
cheers  when  the  "  medics  "  march  by  in 
the  big  parade.  There's  a  reason  I 
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3.  What  does  Professor  Matthews  mean 
when  he  says  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a 
practical  politician?  Explain  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's ^'astonishing  success  as  a  practical 
Dolitician."  Illustrate.  4  Both  Major- 
General  Wood  and  Professor  Matthews' 
maintain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  states- 
man. What  are  their  reasons  ?  Who  is  a 
statesman  ?  Was  Cleveland  re&lly  a  states- 
man? Is  President  Wilson?  O.  Discuss 
whether  statesmen  are  horn  such  or  are 
tndned  to  he  such.  Why  have  we  not  more 
of  them  ?  6.  Mr.  Carman  speaks  of  '<  the 
God-given  hlessings  of  our  country." 
Name  some  of  these.  He  also  refers  to 
"its  [the  countr3r's]  salvation  for  future 
generations  to  come."  Explain  what,  in 
your  opinion,  this  salvation  is.  7.  Are  you 
readinc^  as  many  hiographies  as  yon  should  ? 
Read  durine  the  summer  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Autobiography  (MacmiUan)  ;  "The  Voice 
of  Lincoln,  by  K.  M.  Wanamaker  (Scrib- 
ners);  "Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  F.  S. 
Oliver  (Putnams) ;  "The  Makmg  of  an 
American,"  by  Jacob  Riis  (Macmillan) ; 
"Bismarck,"  by  C.  G.  Robertson  (Holt). 
B,  Topic :  Th^  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation ;  Americanzation  in  the  Indus- 
tries; Community  Service. 
Reference:  Pages  422-424. 
Questions: 

1.  According  to  Dr.  Strayer,what  is  the 
present  status  of  education?  Tell  what 
you  think  of  this.  2.  What  does  he  say  also 
about  the  future  needs  of  public  education  ? 
Discuss  the  soundness  oi  his  suggestions. 
3.  What  kind  of  education,  in  your  opinion, 
is  best  ?  Reasons.  4.  Give  a  summary  of 
the  Americanization  that  is  goingon  in  our 
industries.  Discuss  its  value.  5.  What  does 
The  Outlook  say  about  community  service  ? 
Why  is  the  organization  known  as  Com- 
munity Service  worth  while?  6.  Those 
interested  in  education  and  in  industrial 
relations  should  read  "The  School  as  a 
Social  Institution,"  by  C.  L.  Robbins  (Al- 
lyn  &  Bacon);  "New  Schools  for  Old," 
by  Evelyn  Dewey  (Dutton); «  Management 
and  Men,"  by  M.  Bloomfield  (Century). 

ni — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
(These  propositions  are  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  subjeot-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  discussed  in  it.) 

1.  A  neutral  is  a  person  who  does  not 
think.  2.  True  liberty  is  found  only  within 
tiie  law.  3.  The  American  people  do  not 
like  obstructionists. 

rv — ^VOCABULARY  BUILDING 
(All  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 
found  in  The  Ouaook  for  July  16,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 
elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Regional  understandings,  exigencies, 
stattis  quo  (427);  protagonbt  (435) ;  axi- 
omatic, iridescent,  disenchanted,  felicitous 
(433) ;  genus  (434)  ;  education,  labor  turn- 
over (422). 


[Thoee  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  oover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion, 
and  only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material 
assigned.  Or  distribute  selected  questions  among 
different  members  of  the  class  or  group  and  have 
them  report  their  findings  to  all  when  assembled. 
Then  hare  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I — ^INTBRNAnONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic:    The  Senate  Should  Ratify,  with 
Reservations ;  The  Society  of  Nations ; 
The  Tactical  Blunder  oftlie  Repub- 
licans. 
Beference :  Pages  426,  427  ;  435, 436, 440 ; 

425. 
Questions: 

1.  Professor  Davenport  speaks  of  public 
opinion.  What  is  it?  Is  it  every  one's 
opinion  ?  Any  one's  opinion  ?  Unanimous 
opinion  ?  The  opinion  of  the  majority  ?  Is 

?ublic  opinion  sound  ?  Is  it  democratic  ? 
'his  Question  should  be  discussed  at  length. 
2.  Tell,  with  reasons,  your  person^  opinion 
of  Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  at 
Washmgton.  3.  £xplain  carefully  what 
Senator  Davenport  means  in  saying :  "  But 
there  is  a  great  current  of  influence  which 
is  not  Wibonian  at  all,  and  not  yet  inter- 
preted by  the  Senate  leadership  at  Wash- 
ington." 4.  Characterize  the  diplomacy  of 
President  Wilson.  Do  you  like  it  as  well 
as  the  Roosevelt  diplomacy  ?  Reasons. 
5.  Discuss  whether  it  is  time  that  Ameri- 
can traditional  policv,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  underwent  changes.  6.  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  amendment  and  a 
reservation  as  regards  a  treaty  ?  Which  do 
^ou  advocate  for  the  Treaty,  and  why? 
i.  Do  you  think  the  American  people 
would  put  up  with  a  rejection  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  ?  Give  several  reasons  in  your  an- 
swer. 8.  Do  you  sanction  weeks,  and  per- 
liaps  months,  of  wrangling  over  the  Treaty? 
Discuss  why  or  why  not  State  and  discuss 
a  way  out  of  such  a  spectacle.  9.  State  in 
half  a  dozen  sentences  what  the  value  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  article  on  the  Society  of 
Nations  is  to  you.  10.  Show  how  the 
nations  constituting  the  League  of  Nations 
could  live  and  work  harmoniously  together. 
11.  What  is  a  tactical  blunder  ?  Tell  what 
you  think  of  The  Outlook's  editoriiU  on 
what  it  considers  the  tactical  blunder  of  the 
Republicans  to  be.  12.  Should  one  be  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  now  how  he  is  going  to 
vote  in  1920  ?  Discuss  at  length. 

II — ^NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:  The  Dedication  of  Mount  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ;  Roosevelt  as  a  Prac- 
tical Politician. 
Beference:  Pages  428-435. 
Questions : 

1.  From  both  of  the  articles  in  this  ref- 
erence make  out  an  extended  list  of  the 
things  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed. 
2.  Also  from  the  two  articles  write  out  a 
long  list  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  set  forth  by  tiiese  writers. 
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tifio  Plans  will  show  yoa  how 
to  sell  y  our  property— truicMy, 
ana/or  ccuA—withoat  emploj* 
ing  agents  or  paying  commis- 
sions. Investlnte  at  once. 
Learn  how  eadly  you  can  use 
I^e  Simplex  Plans,  jnst  as  I 
dkL  to  sell  your  real  estate. 
Write  today(a  postal  wiU  do)to 

The  Simplex  Company 

D«pt74.  1l23BiMJwsy.N.T. 
lliey  win  send  you  foil  partlo- 
ukumeUhoui  eoti  or  obligation. 


Qiikk  Rttatilta! 


"Sole 
days. 


oaah  in  U 
^  JSS 
-_,™,  IfaitT*' Yoor  method 
sold  my  farm  for  oaeh."- 
ifn.L.  A.  Child*,  Mam. 
"Sold  my  property.  Your 
plan  QoidMst  I  ever  saw.** 
-Johnaon  String^  S.  /. 
•*Bold  my  botelfi  "^ 
— <?.  F. 


The  Mast  BesirtM  Hymasl  fai  Iha  Americsa  ObrV 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
IflNTEO  CHURCH 

ClMffles'CUjtao  Msfrissosnd  Hsrtsrt  L.  Waatt^Edtes 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  DenominatioDS 

Prices  Sga  and  $xxa  ptr  hundrod. 

IRmtwmmblm  e«p>  moni  on  roqmmmi 
THE  CensnAN  CENnitT  PIESS;  702  C.  4Mk  SI.  cmaGo 


To  interest  and 
develop  your  boy- 


A  8  ha  IncUnas  la  reading  ao  yoar 
boy  grows.  Good  resAig  hablli 
stsried  esiiy  assure  healthymental 
traits  and  develop  asobltlQiiuTba  spe- 
olal  arttdas,  tha  stories,  r     " ^ 


AMDdG^BOK 

"Ths  Blggssft.  BrIgMeH,  BsstMscaalas 

fie  Beys  laaUthsWecU*'' 


are  edited  toi 


f  wtth  a  fulare 


j**readlncv 

to  It"  Hnadre^oftlMMisaadsorAi ,. 

draw  Inspiration  and  delight  from  lis  pages 
every  month.  Gtva  your  boy  this  sptandld  start. 
too  a  oppy  o»  mmw  ■fcwidi  #f.osafsarbyaiaB. 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3    Am«iieaBBaBdb«         DatMil.likk 
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Coming  August  1 


a  most 

surprising 

new-style 

private 

car 


DAPID  getaway;  wonderful  pulling  power  at 
low  engine  speed ;  a  range  of  33  to  70  H.  P. 
that  masters  the  miles  and  breezes  over  hills ; 
flexibility  to  meet  every  driving  need ;  as  Isteady  as 
a  clock,  without  chatter  or  side-sway ;  a  charming 
bevel-edge  body,  picturing  the  freshest  and  most 
advanced  motor  car  beauty;  lounging-room  com- 
fort; in  brief,  a  car  that  makes  life  more  worth  living 
because  it  multiplies  your  happiness — all  this  you 
will  find  in  the  very  newest  Winton  Six.  Ready 
August  1st.    May  we  send  you  literature? 


The  Winton  Company 

1 02  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


fVinton  Oil  Engines  for  yachts  and  motor  ships,  and  IVlnton  gasoline-eleclric  Ught  and  power  Generating  Sets  are  mamtfadured 
by  the  IVMon  Compare  In  a  separate,  splemBdly  equipped  plant,  deooled  exdudoefy  to  these  two  pnducU.    Wttte  us  })our  needs. 
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MAZDA 


'•M>e  ihm  namm  of  a  things 
htti  thm  mark  of  a  Mmm" 


A  BfAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpoM 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufiacturers.  Its  pur* 
pose  is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro* 
gress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

MA2DA  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
The  mark  Mazda  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance 
of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OP  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Here  is  extra  money  for  you 

$5.00 — $io,oo — $20.00 — or  much  more — each  week, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  you  wish  to  give. 
The  more  time  you  put  in,  the  more  you  will  earn.  This 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  man  or  woman — or  the 
boy  or  girl — who  wants  more  income.  The  work  is  pleas- 
ant, and  your  profits  are  immediate  and  generous.  Write 
today,  asking  for  details  of  The  Outlook's  Co-operative 
Profit  Plan,  addressing  Desk  F,  Representatives'  Division. 

The  Outlook  Company,  381    Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


£3  July 

HERMIONE  THE  BOLSHEVIST 

DoD  MarauU^s  Hermione  articles  in  the  "San 
Dial"  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun"  are 
always  humoronsly  clever.  Hermione  and  her 
little  srroup  are  discussing  Bolshevism  jnst  now. 
We  reprint  her  remarks  hy  permission  of  the 
author.— Thx  Editors. 

Don't  yoa  think  it  is  terrible  the  way 
thev  are  oeginning  to  persecute  the  Bolshe- 
viki  in  this  country  ? 

But,  of  coarse,  it's  only  to  be  expected 
from  America.  America  is  so  Bourgeois. 

Fothy  Finch  brought  the  loveliest  Rus- 
sian to  the  house  we  other  evening,  and 
those  were  his  very  words  :  <<  America  is 
80  Bourgeois." 

He  VLoed  to  be  a  Count  before  he  became 
one  of  the  Proletariat,  he  told  me, .  .  .  but 
never  at  any  time  has  he  consented  to  be 
one  of  the  Bk>urgeois. 

"But  vou  Americans,"  he  said,  "are 
nearly  all  Bourgeois  !*' 

That  is  what  makes  us  so  sordid,  the 
Count  said  ...  for  I  can't  help  callinj^ 
him  the  Count,  although  he  doesn^t  like  it 
at  all  .  .  .  that  is  what  makes  us  so  Sordid 
and  Capitalistic  and  everything,  he  said, 
being  Bourgeois  I 

If  we  weren't  so  sordid  we'd  send  mill- 
ions of  dollars  and  food  and  munitions  to 
help  the  Bolsheviki  conauer  Europe,  and 
then  the  Bolsheviki  would  liberate  us,  in 
this  country,  from  our  Capitalism. 

But  American  Capitalists,  the  Count 
says,  are  so  blind  and  stupid  andgpreedy  that 
they  can't  see  what  a  vast  benefit  the  over- 
throw of  Capitalism  would  be,  and  refuse 
to  furnish  the  money  for  its  destruction. 

What  can  you  do  with  people  like  that  ? 
the  Count  says. 

And  the  American  Bourgeois  are  brutes, 
too,  the  Count  says*  When  you  go  and  de- 
clare war  on  them  ftnd  homo  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  Social  Revolution  they  send 
the  police  and  have  you  arrested. 

Tney  know  nothing  of  Idealism. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  little  bit  afraid  of 
joining  the  Bolsheviki  quite  openly,  be- 
cause 1  do  not  like  to  be  called  a  l^arlor 
Anarchist,  or  anythine  of  that  sort  .  .  . 
Papa  is  quite  frightfulljr  rich,  you  know. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  don't  let  that  worry 
vou  at  all.  The  French  Revolution  was 
largely  brought  on  by  Aristocrats." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  was,  wasn^'t  it!  And  so 
was  the  English  Revolution. .  . .  The  £ne- 
lish  Revolution  was  won  on  the  cricket  fielas 
of  Eton,  wasn't  it?   Or  was  it  Oxford  P* 

He  said  he  wasn't  sure  whether  it  was 
Oxford  or  Eton,  as  he  hadn't  specialized 
on  English  history  as  he  had  on  French 
and  American  history,  but  anyhow,  the 
principle  was  the'  same,  and  I  should  feel 
that  m  giving  my  checks  to  tlie  Cause  I 
was  ranging  myself  beside  Jeanne  d'Arc 
and  all  the  other  great  liberators  in  history. 

"Though  you  must  promise,"  I  told 
him,  "  tliat  none  of  the  money  I  donate 
will  be  used  to  manufacture  bombs  or  any- 
tliing  of  that  sort.  Bombs  are,  after  all,  so 
frightfully  Plebeian,  don't  you  think  ?" 

He  said  that  they  were,  but  that  it 
seemed  to  be  unavoidable  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Plebeianism  should  crop  out  in 
a  Social  Revolution.  Not  all  the  Pro- 
letariat could  be  expected  to  have  become 
Proletarian  after  having  been  Aristocrats. 
Anyhow,  the  main  thing  was  to  destroy  the 
Boui*geois  and  Capitalism,  and  all  the 
Parasites  that  cling  to  them. 

And  if  there  is  anything  I  detest  myself 
it  is  the  Parasite  ! 

Especially  the  Parisitic  Woman. 

So  I  coaxed  another  check  out  of  Papa 
to  help  destroy  Capitalism  and  Parasites. 
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These  are  Bond  Days 


Jb**^ 


^ 


IWMmriO*!. 


COON  after  the  signing 
^  o(  the  Armistice,  as  a 
contribution  to  current 
American  thought  and  as 
a  reflection  of  our  confi* 
dence  in  America,  we 
published  a  series  of 
looking  forward  adver- 
tisements —  reproduced 
on  this  page. 

As  a  mark  of  our  own 
confidence  we  have  gone 
forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  organization 
to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  investors  of  this 
country  and  Canada. 

The  National  City  Com- 
pany now  has  correspond- 
ent offices  in  more  than 
50  leading  cities.  10,000 
miles  of  private  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  put 


every  investor,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be,  in  close 
touch  with  the  investment 
center  of  the  country,  A 
telephone  call  brings  one 
of  our  carefully  schooled 
representatives  to  explain 
National  City  service. 
These  men  know  and  can 
discuss  with  you  Govern- 
ment, Municipal,  Public 
Utility  and  Railroad 
bonds,  Short  Term  Notes 
and  Acceptances. 

The  bonds  we  offer  and 
sell  are  bonds  we  own. 
Before  buying  we  subject 
each  issue  to  the  scrutiny 
of  nationally  recognized 
experts.  Here  is  a  nation- 
wide service  at  the  elbow 
of  everyone  who  wishes 
to  invest  in  securities  of 
the  highest  character. 


1\ 

f 

•  1 

1^    • 

i&iM 

HH' 

E 

|^^3: 

1— 

F^J^-«  iT^-.^^                  "^"^^^-^ 

L J 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
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FJNANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


All  legitimate  questions  from  Outlook  readers  about  investment  securities  will  be  answered  either  by  personal  letter  or 
in  these  pages.  The  Outlook  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  guarantee  against  loss  resulting  from  any  specific  invest- 
ment. Therefore  it  will  not  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  But  it  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or 
information  resulting  from  expert  investigation,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  final  decision  to  the  investor.  And  it  will 
admit  to  its  pages  only  those  financial  advertisements  which  after  thorough  expert  scrutiny  are  believed  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence.   All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  investment  securities  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


I 

I 


The  Best  Recommendation 
of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

SIXTY-TWO  per  cent  of  our  new  customers  come  to  us  as 
the  result  of  recommendations  by  our  old  clients*  They 
find  such  satisfaction  in  the  securities  we  sell  and  the  service 
we  render  that  they  urge  their  relatives  and  friends  to  invest 
through  us  in  order  to  gain  safety,  a  good  income,  and  complete 
freedom  from  care. 

Safety  and  6% 

Our  current  list  of  first  mortgage  serial  6%  bonds,  safeguarded 
under  the  Straus  Plartf  include  various  issues  secured  by  prop* 
erties  in  the  largest  cities,  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
They  afford  the  prudent  investor  the  widest  diversification,  com- 
plete safety,  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in 
cash  on  the  daj^  due^  6%  interest,  and  choice  of  maturities, 
from  3  to  16  years.  Write  for  valuable  literature  describing 
the  Straus  Plan^  and  ask  for 

Circular  No.  H-905 

iMST]RAU8  ^  CO. 


EflUbUih«d  tBS2 

NEW^  YORK 

150  Broadway 


Detroit 


Minneapolis 


IncorpoTvted 

CHICAGO 

SuAtia  Building 
San  Franosco  Pi^iladelphia 


Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 


iiiii^LuuLyiiiyiiyiilJ 
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FINANCIAL  COMMENT 

FORBIOK  FINANCE 

ON  Wednesday,  July  9,  at  10  a.m.,  a 
syndicate  of  bankers  offered  for  sub- 
scription, subject  to  allotment,  $75,- 
000,000  Govenunent  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  two-year  notes  and  ten-year  bonds 
to  yield  about  5.90  per  cent.  At  1  p.m.  the 
same  day  the  subscription  books  were 
closed,  the  loan  having  been  over-sub- 
scribed. There  is  no  apparent  evidence  of 
*'  tight  money  "  in  this  instance  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  surplus 
of  capital  awaitine  investment  when  the 
proper  security  and  yield  are  obtainable, 
and  this  issue  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  recent  offerings. 

Official  announcement  has  just  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  a  group  of  Czecho- 
slovakian  banks  has  borrowea  $6,300,000 
in  this  country  on  ninety-day  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances. The  syndicate  of  oanks  advanc- 
ing the  money  were  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and 
the  Central  Union  Trust  Company.  Tlie 
loan  was  made,  it  i^  said,  to  nuance  tlie 
purchase  of  cotton  here,  and  signalizes  the 
opening  of  an  entirely  new  field  for  Ameri- 
can doQars,  as  formerly  tliis  financing  was 
taken  cara  of  in  Germany.  Tliis  loan  of 
$6,000,000— the  first  of  a  possible  $25,- 
000,000 — is  guaranteed  by  the  Govei^iment 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  may  be  refunded 
later  by  a  long-tune  ani  larger  issue,  pub- 
licly offered. 

The  method  used  in  tlie  loan  to  the 
Czech  banks  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted 
by  other  European  nations,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  greatly  in  need  of  iunds.  Den- 
mark, for  instance,  is  at  tlie  moment 
negotiating  a  loan  in  this  country,  and 
Switzerland  as  well  is  seeking  capital.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Belgium  was 
temporarily  aided  through  an  issue  of 
$50,000,000  bankers'  acceptances  not  long 
ago.  The  Chinese  loan  now  pending  for 
$100,000,000  is  nrogressing  slowly,  and 
Uie  Republic  of  Mexico  is  anxiously  await- 
ing some  signs  of  encouragement  from 
American  bankers  for  a  loan  of  good  pro- 
portions, and  is  now  attempting  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
resumption  of  interest  payments  on  its  na- 
tional and  railway  bonds — long  in  default 
It  is  possible  that  before  long  we  shall  for- 
get the  financial  wrongs  of  Mexico  and 
eagerly  purchase  her  securities..  This  is 
the  part  America — the  greatest  creditor 
nation  in  the  world  to-day — ^must  expect  to 
play,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  any  of 
us  to  realize  the  tremendous  scope  of  the 
advantages  such  a  course  will  open  up  to 
American  business,  banking,  and  com- 
merce— ^in  fact,  it  is  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. 

THE  KEW  IKV£8TOIt8 

In  an  address  before  the  Bond  Club  of 
New  Torkf  a  short  time  ago,  Paul  M. 
Warburg  discussed  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  investment  hanker  to-day,  and 
in  commenting  upon  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  investing  public  he  said,  in 
part: 

'^  Looking  back  to  conditions  prevailing 
only  one  generation  ago,  we  find  a  very 
Binall  ffToup  of  investors  and  a  very  small 
list  ot  investments.  Government  bonds 
played  a  rather  unimportant  part ;  munici- 
pal bonds  played  a  r6le  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  nuun  energies  of  the  investment 
bankers  were  concentrate<l  upon  railroad 
fiiuuicing.    Tlien   came   tlie  period  of  in- 


Wf  Recemmfni  For  TnveMtmtmi 

SOUTHERN  RAILIVAY  CO. 
J  IVar  6'; J   Striai 


Back  oJt  Yoxir  Bond 


WE  RECOMMEND  THESE  BOKDS  FOR  INVEST- 
MENT'*— A  filateoicnt  icmiid  cm  the  circulars  of  all 
bond  bdusirs  and  aomewhat  trite  irnm  ovct  ust.  Vet 
ijo  you  fully  appreciate  what  it  rocain  to  joti  as  &ii  invcatiir 
when  nrndt  h^  Hahey,  Stuurt  &  Cc*F 

It  mc^iif  ptDtfcticin  to  yuii.  It  means  that  \%e  bctidls  teenm- 
mended  have  been  subjected  to  searching  investigacions.  that 
iluy  have  been  found  to  mcaAUre  up  to  exacting  Btand^rdu,  arid 
that  Uiey  bave  bccti  fmrcha*cd  oytrigbt  with  our  own  funds, 

Xiir  doea  oijr  sen&e  uf  rfspnnsibility  ^£id  witb  the  Smile  of  rmx 
ftcuurtdes«  Throughouit  the  life  of  bondj  iptiuatfrtrd  by  our  or- 
fatiifatirin,  we  are  m  constant  touch  with  the  cump^nici  whose 
bondft  wc  have  handled.  Our  feeling  of  moral  responsibiltty  dn^a 
ij^fl  cfvd  until  evtry  iutercit  coupon  ba»  been  jsaidg  aiiJ  the  prin- 
KipaX  !>Dm  returned  at  maturity. 

The  value  of  our  recommendation*  is  evid*iiced  by  lh«  satis- 
factory record  of  the  numerous  is^yes^-of  which  the  Southern 
Railway  Co.  6%  notes  ia  one — ofifinatcd  and  apoiwored  by  our 
prEatiizatioTi^  We  could  aaai^^t  you,  as  y^t  have  many  tbouiand 
other  itivciitora,  in  the  iafc  investment  of  your  sufplus  funds; 
their  amctutit  will  imkti  no  difference  in  the  cfaar^crter  of  our 
tcrviM. 

Our    citrtfnt    Un    of   offi^nngj^ 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

H.  W.  HALSEY  i  CO.,  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO      NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA       B05TOr4 


«GW  •-  L«  **W^IE  WT:       *l*  WALL  BT,  UkMO  TfTVi:  IIUILOtWa       »  ■TaTB  •TXirt 

MILWAUKEE  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 


ftCCOnrf-f  AI.A4 


./  thi  hitiQry  pf  our  *jrffo»t=d- 
tion^  its  p&lirits^  **#  td^ttix 
and  w£€Qrd,  trnky  fpf  stnd 
V(3u  evr  booklH  *>**'J 
^'CHOOSING  VOUR  /-V- 
yEST^tENT  BANKBR'*f 


dustrial  development,  which  opened  a  new 
investment  field,  the  volume  of  transac- 
tions increasing  steadily  with  our  erowing 
National  wealth.  Now  over  twenty  ^billions 
of  Government  ohligrations  have  outdis- 
tanced our  eighteen  billions  of  railroad 
securities,  and  a  new  factor  of  importance 
looms  up  on  the  horizon — foreign  invest- 
ment 

'*  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  character  and 
volume  of  securities  that  this  great  devel- 
opment has  taken  place ;  even  more  im- 
pressive has  been  the  chaj^  in  the  quality 
and  the  quantify  of  the  mvestors.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  war,  the  creation  of 
wealth  has  proceeded  on  entirely  new  lines, 
and  to-day  we  find  over  twenty  millionH  of 
bond-holders,  where  in  the  past  we  had 
only  two  hundred  thousand.  Where  here- 
tofore investment  banking  addressed  itself 
primarily  to  the  -comparatively  few  pos- 
sessed of  large  incomes,  taxation  toniay 
strikes  so  heavily  at  Uie  revenues  and 
inheritances  of  the  so-called  well-to-do 
classes  and  interferes  so  drastically  with 
the  accunmlation  of  investment  funds  on 
their  part  that  successful  distribution  of 
large  volumes  of  new  securities  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  following  wealth  into 
the  millions  of  small  rivulets  and  channeb 


into  which  it  now  flows,  and  where  it  is 
less  subjected  to  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
collector. 

'*  But  I  believe  that  we  may  not  hope  for 
a  healthy  and  permanent  aiijustment  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  unless  the  working 
classes  are  so  situacted  that  thev  can  save 
and  put  aside  in  investments  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  earnings.  In  this 
ability  of  theirs  to  save  and  invest  lies  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  bringing 
back  to  a  more  normal  condition  our  pres- 
ent badly  distended  financial  structure." 

GERMANY  A8   A  CUSTOMER 

Sentiment  is  short-lived  when  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  profit  looms  up.  Shouldler  to 
shoulder,  awaiting  the  starter's  pistol,  the 
salesmen  of  England,  France,  Itaiy,  and  the 
United  States  are  lined  up  on  the  threshold 
of  Germany  ready  for  invasion.  They 
began  to  mobilize  in  Switzerland  in  the 
early  spring,  and  it  has  been  recently  re- 
ported that  some  of  tliese  emissaries  have 
already  obtained  tentative  orders  for  future 
delivery. 

Germany's  needs,  consisting  largely  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  tor  their  £ac* 
tory  products,  wiU  be  large  for  some  time^ 
to  come.    As  the  greatest  source  of  these 
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GUARANTEED  6% 

CHICAGO 

INVESTMENT 

Secured  by  real  estate  and 
buildings  of  old-established 
Company. 

Issued  to  complete  new  plant 
needed  for  rapidly  increas- 
ing business. 

Net  assets  2j4  to  1.  Net 
earnings  3  times  interest. 

Guaranteed  by  prominent 
business  man. 

Recommended  by  us  after  54 
years'  success  in  this  field. 

Bonds  of  $500  and  S1,000 
denominations. 

Ask  for  Circalar  No,  tQ39-Z 

Peabod); 
Hou^Meling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1S6S> 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
ChicagOf  111. 
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DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

repTMent  the  highest  type  of  inveitmenta.  They  have 
stood  the  teet  of  wan  aud  biuiuees  depreaaioa  aince 
18M-6U  yean,  a»d  always  worth  1UU%. 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BONDS  In 
•0OO  aiKl  •1,000  denominations 
For  farther  iuformatioi)  reeardinR  our  Farm  Loana  and 
Bonds  write  for  Booklet  and  Inreston'  List  Xo.  06. 

AG'Danforth'tQ) 


BANKERS 
WASHINQTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 

ILLINOIS 


Sensible  Investing 
Simplifies  Saving 

Those  who  are  distinctly  successful  in  aav- 

iufl^  never  allow  their  dollars  to  remain  idle. 

They  follow  a  well-defined  method  of  putting: 

funds  to  work  in  some  seasoned  stock  or 

bond. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  securities  on 

is  a  step  toward  the  accumulation  of  valu- 
able income-producinff  property.  Descriptive 
booklet  and  our  fortmghtly  publication 

"  inveaimmnt  OpportunitieM  " 

will  explain  how  simple  it  is  to  save,  and 
how  sensible  investments  can  be  made. 
Write  for  booklets  7-OL. 

^^     Investment  Securities 

40  Exchangre  Place,  New  York 
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Financ  al  Comment  (Continued) 
supplies,  the  United  States  will  ultimately 
derive  the  greatest  benefit 

What  is  considered  the^eatest  problem 
in  this  connection  is  how  Germanj  is  ffoing 
to  finance  her  credits.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  back 
conditions  in  Germanv  will  be  revealed  as 
not  as  bad  as  has  been  expected.  She 
probabhr  has  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
ready  K)P  export  ana  completed  plans  for 
financing  the  necessary  imports.  Germany's 
cheap  products  are  lookea  upon  with  much 
disfavor  by  ourselves  and  the  other  trade 
contenders,  and  tlie  sentiment  is  to  restrict 
them,  if  possible.  In  any  event,  it  is  up  to 
Germany  to  bring  her  well-known  commer^ 
cial  ability  into  {Hay  and  solve  this  problem, 
which  is  fast  becoming  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  her.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  before  many  months  trade  relations 
with  Germany  will  be  well  established,  with 
all  participants  vyine  with  one  anotlier  for 
a  share  in  the  possible  profits. 

THE  INESTIMABLE  VALUE   OF    CHECKS   IN 
BUSINESS 

At  tlie  time  the  report  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  was  compiled  it  was 
found  that  more  that  than  ninety .£ve  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  business  was  bemg 
done  by  means  of  checks,  and  a  study 
made  at  the  present  time  would  show  a 
material  increase  in  tliis  figure.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  is  now 
clearing  more  than  a  million  country  checks 
a  week.  At  various  times  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  Congress  that  a  two-cent  stamp 
tax  be  placed  on  checks,  but  thus  far  it 
has  been  impossible  to  estimate  the  revenue 
that  would  be  derived  thereby.  The  reve- 
nue gained  in  Great  Britain  by  such  a  tax 
was  reported  as  around  $6,300,000  a  year. 

Unaoubtedly  such  a  tax  in  this  country 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  use  of  checks 
and  increase  the  demands  made  on  the 
country's  supply  of  currency.  Two  cents 
is  a  small  amount,  but  the  shrewd  business 
men  of  to-day  count  every  cent  A  great 
many  payments,  therefore,  would  be  made 
in  cash,  and  the  effect  of  this  in  business  is 
easy  to  foresee.  Take,  for  instance,  any 
mercantile  business.  Thousands  of  people 
run  accounts  in  a  large  concern  of  tnis 
kind,  paying  by  check  at  tlie  end  of  the 
month.  To  disregard  this  method  and  pay 
in  cash  would  mean,  first,  that  the  buyer 
must  carry  a  large  amount  of  cash  in  his 
pocket,  and,  second,  that  the  concern  must 
possess  a  larger  amount  of  cash  in  order 
to  make  change  for  the  buyer,  besides  in- 
creasing to  a  considerable  extent  the  num- 
ber of  employees  to  handle  this  extra 
work.  This  currency  must  then  be  taken 
to  the  bank,  and  there  again  the  method 
results  in  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
work,  confusion,  and  inconvenience. 

Tlie  circulation  of  so  much  currency  is 
naturally  a  great  drain  on  the  United  States 
Treasury,  for  the  supply  of  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  etc.,  which  the  6overnment  buys 
each  year  is  limited,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  gold,  in  bullion  form, 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Treasury 
to-day  than  there  has  ever  been  before. 


BUY  TIME  TESTED  INVESTMENTS 

Our  6%  Fint  Farm  Mortgages  and  Real  Eatate  Gold 
BondB  have  been  iNirohaaed  by  investora  in  all  aectiona 
now  for  more  than  35  yeara  without  the 
loM  of  a  dollar.  Amounts  to  suit.  Let 
us  send  you  descriptive  pamphlet  *'B" 
and  offerings. 

E.  J.  UNDER  k  CO..  Grasd  Fsrkt.  N.  D. 
Ert.  1 883.      CspitsI  aa j  Saipias  1500.000.00 


23  July 

BY  THE  WAY 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  name  of  Vicente  Blasco-Ibdfiez,  whose 
article  on  <<The  Hermit  of  Amerongen" 
appears  in  The  Outlook  this  week.  The 
"Cumulative  Book  Index,"  for  instance, 
catalogues  his  books  under  "  Blasco,'*  with 
not  even  a  cross-reference  under  Ib^flez. 
We  find  the  following  explanation  in  the 
current  "  Bookman  :*'  "  In  Spain  a  man's 
name  still  clings  to  the  old  Roman  custom 
of  having  the  surname  or  family  name 
in  the  middle.  Therefore  this  author's 
father's  name  was  Blasco.  But  there  is 
an  additional  custom  which  combines  the 
name  of  his  mother  with  that  of  his 
father,  and  the  two  are  supposed  to  be 
used  togetlier.  Thus  Blasco-Ibdiiez — not 
just  Ibdilez.  Furthermore,  there  is  still 
another  social  distinction  which  rules  that 
if  any  one  calls  a  man  by  his  mother's 
maiden  name — e.  ^.,  calling  tliis  man  only 

*  Ibdfiez  * — the  implication  is  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  not  married.  It  is 
a  curious  custom,  but  a  fact" 

Speaking  of  Iballez,  or  Ibillez,  or 
Blasco-Ib^fiez,  or  Blasco  Ibifiez,  a  book- 
reviewing  journal  is  said  to  have  printed  a 
pseudo-advertisement  for  a  man  to  take  a 
temporary  job  reviewing  Ibdfiez's  books — 
evidently  a  shot  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  author's  books  have  been  brought  oat 
in  English. 

Now  that  the  famous  prize  of  £10,000 
offered  by  the  London  "  Mail "  for  the 
first  transatlantic  air  voyage  has  been  wun 
by  Alcock  and  Brown,  and  Hawker  also 
has  been  riddy  rewarded  voluntarily  by 
the  "  Mail "  for  his  intrepid  attempt,  the 
"  Mail "  reminds  readers  that  in  1906  it 
offered  a  £10,000  prize  for  a  flight  from 
London  to  Manchester  and  *a  prize  of 
£1,000  for  a  flight  across  the  Channel 
The  first  was  won  by  Paulhan  in  1910, 
the  second  by  Bl^riot  in  1909.  It  adds 
that,  in  dei-ision  of  the  folly  of  the  flving 
fad,  one  of  its  contemporaries  Cin  190o,  we 
presume)  offered  a  prize  of  ;^10,000,000 
for  a  flight  of  ten  miles  f 

"  I  have  observed,"  writes  an  "  Ungentle 
Reader "  to  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  "  the  modern  slang  to  be  found  in 
historical  novels,  so  called.  Mostly  is  it 
evident  in  translations.  Not  long  ago  I 
came  across,  in  the  English  rendering  of 
an  obscurp  French  romance  treating  of  tlie 
not  obscure  time  of  Louis  XV,  tlmt  par- 
venue  phrase,  '  passing  the  buck.'  ...  At 
this  rate,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  some  day 
to  find  a  freshly  *  Revised  version  '  using 

*  passing  the  buck '  in  that  scene  where  we 
first  in  all  known  history  find  sucJi  a  situ- 
ation— the  Garden  of  Eden." 

The  story  is  told  that  when  a  bellhop 
breezed  through  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
whistling  loudly  the  manager  pounced  on 
him.  "Don't  you  know  it's  against  the 
rules  for  an  employee  to  whistle  while  on 
duty  ?"  he  demandea,  sternly.  "  Ain't  whis- 
tling," protested  the  boy.  ''I'm  paging 
Mrs.  Jones's  dog." 

A  Canadian  correspondent  sends  us  s 
story  told  by  a  well-known  Presbyterian 
divine  :  A  certain  matronly  lady  wno  had 

recently  migrated  to   from  Scotland 

was  making  some  purchases  in  one  of  oar 
large  and  beautiful  stores.  ''  I  have  waited 
on  you  before,"  observed  the  affable  sales- 
man. "  Aye,"  answered  tlie  Scotchwoman, 
and  then  added,  "  Are  you  Scotch  ?"  "  No, 
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By  th$  Wa^  (Continued) 
clerk,  "I'm  a  Presbyterian."  «0h,  are 
yoa  ?*'  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Well,  I  used 
to  think  that  the  Presbyterian  Charch  was 
the  only  charch,  bat  the  times  have  changed 
and  I  have  chuigred,  and  now  I  think  that 
any  charch  is  all  right  that  has  the  grace  of 
God  in  it,"  and  then  she  added—"  even  the 
English  ChMreh."* 

The  record  in  meanness  is  well  estab- 
lished by  the  lady  who  called  at  tho  local 
shop  in  a  country  villaee  in  England  and 
gave  a  small — very  small — order  for  goods, 
including  a  ha'p'orth  of  cat's  meat  The 
shopkeeper  was  muttering  angry  words  to 
himself  na)f  an  hour  later  as  he  made  up 
the  order,  when  a  flurried  and  breath- 
less maidservant  dashed  into  the  place. 
"  H-h-have  you  sent  off  Mrs.  Grableig^h's 
things  yet?"^'  she  gasped.  "Just  doing 
'em,  snapped  the  grocer,  as  he  struggled 
with  a  sea  of  parcels,  "  Oh,  thank  good- 
ness !"  easped  thegirl.  "  Then  don't  send 
tlie  cat  s  meat  lie  cat's  just  caught  a 
sj^rrow." 

Anecdotes  of  Charles  Kine^sley  abound 
just  now,  for  he  was  bom  on  June  12, 1819. 
Smokers  will  particularly  relish  one  told 
by  Mr.  A.  6.  Benson,  essayist  and  son  of 
Archbishop  Benson: 

Afy  father  used  to  tell  how  once  he  was 
walkinir  with  Kingsley  roand  ahont  Evenley, 
wben  Kingaley  suddenly  stopped  and  said : 
^*  It  is  no  use.  I  know  you  detest  tobacco,  Ben- 
son, but  I  most  haye  a  smoke/'  and  he  hncl 
aooordingly  ^ne  to  a  big  furze  bush  and  put 
his  arm  in  at  a  hole,  and  after  some  gn^pingr 
about  produced  a  Mvg  churchwarden  pipe, 
which  he  filled  and  smoked  with  great  satis&io- 
tion,  afterward  putting^  it  into  a  hollow  tree 
and  telling  my  father,  with  a  chuckle,  that  he 
had  concealed  pipes  all  over  the  parish  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  sudden  desire  to  smoke. 

A  note  of  correction  in  the  New  York 
"  Times  '*  adds  to  our  collection  of  amusing 
misprints  :  "  In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Florence 
Howe  Hall  in  tlie  New  York  <  Times 
Book  Review '  of  May  25  she  was  made 
by  the  compositor  to  speak  of  the  poet 
Longrfellow  as  a  '  sweet  sinner,'  when  her 
manuscript  had  referred  to  him  as  a  '  sweet 
singer.' " 

Another  is  the  passa^^e  quoted  by 
"  Punch  "  from  a  Paris  letter  in  a  London 
evening  paper:  "The  Majestic  and  the 
Astoria,  ana  the  other  innumerable  hotels 
which  house  the  Allied  delegations,  are  full 
of  the  white  faces  of  tired  secretaries, 
whose  principles  have  departe<l,  or,  still 
worse,  returned." 

«  Poor  nut,"  says  tlie  Boston  "  Tran- 
script," was  what  a  Western  school  nurse 
wrote  on  a  pupil's  card.  The  boy  com- 
plained that  the  nurse  had  called  him 
names  until  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
the  nurse  meant  "  Poor  nutrition." 

"  Junk  "  to  most  people  means  worthless 
rubbish.  But  a  report  of  tlie  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the 
total  value  of  junk  annually  salvaged  in 
the  United  States  aggregates  more  than 
two  billion  dollars,  a  clear  saving  of  two 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  manufactured 
output  of  the  country.  In  a  bulletin  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  reports 
that  secondary  metals,  including  brass, 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  and  aluminum — 
secured  from  scrap  metals,  etc. — recovered 
in  1916  were  value<l  at  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollars. 
One  of  the  serious  causes  of  juvenile  crime 
is  said  to  be  the  ease  with  wliich  stolen 
junk  can  be  sold. 


More  American 

Reserve  Power 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


FaiHUd  far  Rtminaton  VMC 
by  F,  X..  L^yendicltgr 


^  i    HE  strength  tliat  comes  from  tlie  Lills  'was  never  'wortk 
**-  more  in  tbis  country  tban  it  is  toclay.      Botb  to  tke  man 
liimself  anci  to  all  about  bim. 

No  poison-pollen  oi  Old  World  imperiaKsm  gone  to  seed  can 
contaminate — nor  any  attempt  o(  crow^d-sickened  collectivism 
undermine — tbe  priceless  individualism  oi  tbe  A.merican  w^bo 
truly  keeps  bis  feet  on  tbe  eartb. 

for  Shooting  Right 

Are  yon  one  of  Americans  live  mfllion  bunters  ?     Are  yon  planning  a  trip  to  the 
hills  this  Fall  {or  big  game — and  reserve  po'ver  ? 

Our  Service  Department  "will  be  glad  to  belp  yon  complete  your  arrangements  - 
tell  you  "what  to  take,  ii  you  ivisk  suggestions  —  report  on  good  bunting  districtij- 
give  addresses  oi  best  bunting  camps,  outfitters  and  guides,  witb  tbeir  rates. 

For  many  years  "we  bave  maintained  tbis  fre^  service  to  sportsmen,  tbrougb  < 
nation-wide   Remington  UMC  organization.     Wow  Tve  are  better  than  c 
equipped  to  belp  yon  in  your  bunting. 

Or  ask  your  local  dealer,  tbe  alert  Remington  UMC  merebant — one  of  more  tl. 
82,700  in  tbis  country — w^bose  store  is  your  community  Sportsmen*s  Headqnart^. 

Gat^M,  Outfitter*  mnd  Camp  Propri«>or> — Writ*  for 
r^fMtrstsoa  bUnk  for  Rooua^tOB  UMC  fr««  i 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METAIUC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LarftH  yianufaeturtra  of  Fvroarmt  and  Ammuns'tion  m  tk^  "World 

WCXDLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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Tours  and  Travel        Hotels  and  Resorts 


THE  FAR  EAST 

IROWW  THE  WORU 

Annual  series  of  Tours 
de  Luxe  visiting  Japan, 
China,  the  East  Indies, 
Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  South  Seas,  etc.,  ana 
for  the  complete  Tour  of 
the  World,  leave  during 
August,  Sept.  and  October. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

STEAMSfllP  PASSAGES  EVERYWHERE 
BY  ALL  LINES 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BrMdway     Ml  Fifik  At*..  N«w  York 
Boston,  PhUadelnhiA,  Chicatro,  Los  An- 
geles, 8slii  Frsncisoo,  Montreal  Toronto, 
and  145  Offices  Abroad 

8ggs'vri"8vn?'?hg'Wo"r?a 


Summer  in  the  National  Parks, 
Califomiay  Canadian  Rockies 

Motoring,  camping,  tnun^n;,  horseback  rid- 
iiie,  resting.  Booklet.  THE  T£MPI.E 
TOU118.  6  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

mituniJAtifHi^  in  Bntue  hulldiiiK  in  N*fw  \  .>rk 
tfity,  No.  1.  Cc>iitftiiiiiii($:  liviugnxjiB  or  studio, 
dmi UK-room,  Jtltchifiii,  twu  MdrMOiurt,  Hiih- 
riHltd  mid  tiiaid'a  nK>Qi,  ^o,  i-  dyiiiM swag 
Uvuig-T^im  orfitiidio,  ^^roou  sod  bath.  No. 
i.  ContoiniiiR  livhrn-roiiiti  or  ■tud]i>,  Wlrt"»ni 
and  bath.  LLKHtton  prefpmbljr  mit  oE  iba 
usual  bea,t«m  mtlui,  ftoiuptJiinK  oot  iisuittly 
rwited  if  pU3iiSbl»,.  Biitl  iir«f«rBbl;r  ui  ■.private 
hcHiSa  ii^ml  for  Biich  purpoee,  NutSking 
aoatli  of  OrMirtwrich  VilWfr  hot  north  ot  i2d 
S^treet  will  b*  ^Hinaidfrwl.  Di^ciipMicy  Ot^ 
WL>|a-  Adiii^M  CHARLES  H.  UAVtS, 
Bias  Klver,  Cat*  Cod,  :MaM. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


M 


YRTLE   HOUSE 

Dlirby.  Nora  Sootia 

Queen  of  Canadian  Resorts 

Ideal  Climate 

Oolf .  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 

Cuisine  tliebest.         BooklS. 

HERRICK  A  BELLMAN 


OONNEOTICUT 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Mllford.  Litohfleld  Co.,Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 

year.  An  idaalplaoe  for  your  summer's  rsst. 

2  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Castle,  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


l»IARBLrBHBAD,IIIA88s 

THE  LESUE 

A  qniet,oosy  little  house  by  the  aca 

PRIVATK  BATH8.  DesoriptiTe  booklet. 


MEXICO 


Metropc^itan  Hotel 

The  Best  Hotel  hi  the  City.  In  front  of  the 

Beautiful  Cathedral  and  Flower  Market. 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

All  modem  oonvenieuoei. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 

BOTEL  JUDSON  ^J^ffS^l?'- 


adjoining  Jndson  Memorial  Church.       

with  aiid  without  bath.  Rates  12.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Bpedal  ratss  for  two  weeks 
or  mors.  Location  very  centraL  Convenient 
to  all  elerated  and  strset  car  lines. 


NEW'YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31sl  SlTMl  &  Fifth  Avenae 
New  York 

OombliMs  every  oooTenieaoe  and  home 
oouif  ort,  sad  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  Uts  on  American  Phui 


Room  and  bath  94.50  per  day  with  meals,  or 
fSUM)  per  day  without  meals. 

lllnstrated  Booklet  etedlj  ssnt  upon 
request.  JOHN  P.  TOLBOnT 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St,  New  York 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Single  rooms  Sl.UO  per  night.  Dou- 
ble rooms  (2  beds)  Sl-40  per  night.  Rescau- 
rant  open  to  all  women.  Hend  (or  circular. 


MAINE 


Robinhood  Inn  and  Cottages 

Bailey  Island,  Me.,  opened  June  15.  Bathing, 
fishing,  sailing.  For  circular.  Miss  Massby. 


NEW   YORK 


hlotef  Ghamf)fain 

'BfuffVoint'ori'tj^ke  ehamplain.XX 

LJIGHEST  point  on  Uke-fireprocf 
— ercfy  room  a  froot  room — 800 
acres — tennis — 16-lu>le  eotf  coowe — 
coooete  saiace — boating,  bathing,  fish- 
ing, molar  highway*  in  all  <fireetioo«. 
F.TrrBfnl  cmnae,  Amenosn  plan. 
Management  Mr.  J.  P.  Greavei,  cf 
Hocida  Esil  Cosst  Hoiek    BooUel 


OpenJunt25lb 

Nno  Ytk  B—king  OJkt, 
943  Fifth  Avmut 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  Includes  dOOacrea  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  <l«lii«g, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surrounduig  moiuitain  peaka.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Cbsmplain.  Dancing.  Bx- 
oelleut  meals.  Bpring  water.  Cabms  and 
tents  914, 916  and  up.  PriTate  paities  entirely 
Isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
BOYDKN  BARBER,  Clemons,  N.  fT^ 


Health  Resorts 


ALDERBROOK  ^  «i~fo^' 

Adults— Physical  culture.  Physidairscare. 
Leaflet  on  lequest.  Alderbrook,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


Deylsilewa,  Pa.  I^n  msntotion  derotsd  to 
the  personal  study  and  spsdalised  trsat- 
ment  ot  the  iuTalld.  "'  *'    ' 


...  Xleotricity, 

UydrotherM»y.   'Apply  for'oironter  to 

RouBT  LvnaooTT  WaltblM.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Banitanum) 


CREST   VIEW 

For  nerronaaad  oocTalesoent  patients. 
R.  H.  CHABK.  MJD.,  and  E.  C.  McDANHEL. 
Booklet. Wynoote,Pa. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Saiiitartum 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  nerroos,  and 


Real  Estate 


OONNEOTIOUT 


For 


p^aal  Ledge  Cottage  at  The  Phies,Iake- 
^em,  Tille,  Conn.  Delightful  place  for 
tion.  Ten  mbiutes  Lake  wooonsoo.  Four- 


room  buiunUow.   Bpacious  porch.   Running 
water.  Address  Miss  ALMiaA  CuATBuarD. 


Real  Estate 


CONNBOTIOUT 


NEAR  LAKES  and  RIVER 

60>«cre  practical  farm  and  attmctive  home ; 

^room  twoetory  house  in 

bams  In  same  condition;  on 

with  maple  trees 

deliTered,  teleph 

distance  from  Lake  Waramaug. 

make  quick  sale,  jpSJQO,  91j50Q  can 

J.  CASalDY,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MASSi<CHUSETTS 


BOSTON.  Mam.  IV'SSl 

year,  an  attractiTe  furnished  house,  aooess- 
ible  to  erery  interest.  Nine  rooms  and  bath. 
Rent  moderate.  Family  of  adults  preferred. 
Address  E.  H.  W.,  16  Bond  Bt.,  Botfoo. 


NEW    YORK 


FOR  SALE 

CANNON  POINT 

ESSEX-ON-LAKE    CHAMPLAIN 

NEW  YORK 

)  H  tnilwi  soitth  of  villap*,  TH'  acrwit  partly 

wcN^ti^-l  nitti  jiitji!',  hM»Qlix;k,  c:«iilhr,aiQJ  TariiPty 
of  I  h*  ■\-h  Ls  M  i,^  t  n^  ■  -^  S  ijjal  I  0uiiiui(?r  hu  ii;^a1  i)W 
on  |nnnr  liii  fi^ct  ulJPii^vt^  Ijvlse,  a^jniiiiuitdiDg 
wiitiiL-'TiMl  \'h^i,r  'tt  tiihiiv  (irv^n  Mtumtjins, 
SiOit  UiK'k  Mi^mnt-AiiLiiiiJ  liK;iitltoui»tiiwi.i  luiles 
dlrTLiji.    Uiiiiii^'iLlow  has  haiJi  luwd  fur  livmg- 

ro tvm    4k^^[)iit|£-nxpu3,V'^  batTt,  iwrTaj^t*8 

rc<  rib.  \  4^T«iui4  w^xl'i  tf^u  nmmr  biilcoiiv  ^ .xl2 
f ei  r.  >ili?LaiL>he(l  d»n  ami  cnit^t  rottiQ,  kiti  hen 
atiij  KtoiH  oom  aniiifA6i].  KxctHk-nt  w  ter 
BUI  hiv  fmii]  Uk«t;  Kitler  St  ErkuuHMi  Ijot  iUr 
ei  '       ratswitv  iJiHHtsiftUiiiiJi'  L'Lvli.iiise 

cc  !.n!i\i  colU  Btors^E*}.    Boat   tmiMe 

w    -  !''rnlTi(iruiJ[art«rit- IfeAut)ful'L)^uch 

stj  I  I'.n,  u:...ni  lihrlwir  loir  boAtM^  %*''<>>  bii"ys. 
C)iITj<  III  iHin^hyry  rm-M  rl»o  'S  Inet  &hioii't'  the 
hikr',  fi^rruin^  the  mrMt  ttenutifii'l  matiLral  i^lte 
Ota  L»ike  Ch^mpllJiln.  Prtfini*e«  iief^r  <x^fJO- 
pied  i^xt  «|it  by  Dttriipr,  who  am  be  Addreaeed 
or  soen  iiurii^  iiimmtr  moiiclu, 

MrwEX^K^H  H,  CVRRIKR 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


ATTRACTIVE  STUCCO 

TWO  FAMILY,  Fovrteen  Room 
Dwell  In  K.  Nice  residential  section,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water  heat, 
01^  etc.  Pk>t  90x100.  Oarages.  Price  99,000. 
Full  particulars  from  owner,  tf,8U,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"S 


WANTED— 450  Outlook  readers  to  repre- 
sent this  publication  this  summer— umT  all 
through  the  year.  If  you  like.  Tou  can  easily 
earn  910  a  week  and  more,  simply  by  usiiuE 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  spare  time,  if 
TOU  want  extra  spending  money— and  evei 

body    does— write    us    for   dstalla   of   t 

Outiook^s  co-operative  profit  plan.  Simply 
address  RepresentatiTes'  Divitfon,  Desk  K, 
The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  ATe.,New  York  City. 

EARN  920  to  140  a  week  in  spare  time  selling 
new  Home  Budget  Bystem.  Twenty  million 
Liberty  Loan  buyers  want  it;  every  home 
needs  ft.  Bo  simple  a  child  can  keep  it ;  pays 
for  itself  several  times  over  flzvt  month,  in 
many  instances.  Approved  by  Government 
and  domestic  eoonomists.  Teaches  economy ; 
encoorsges  thrift— actually  increases  buying- 
power  ol  money  10%  to  40%-iust  Uke  that 
much  raise  in  salary.  Tie  up  to  a  winner  I 
Write  Quick.  G.  J.  Bpinner,  Bales  Mgr.,  Dcvt. 
87,  m  B.  La  BaUe  Bt.,  Chicago. 


BOOKS,  NIAOAZINgS 


FOR  BALE  —  5  bound  volumes  of  The 
Theatre  Magasine-190S  to  and  faiolodhig  1907. 
What  Is  offered?  7.U3.  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 
RAILWAY  trafllc  hiapeotor,  9110  a  month 
to  start  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
months*  home  study.  Bltuation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  nosition.  Write  for 
booklet  CMZ7  Btandard  Businees  Trahdng 
Institute.  Buffak).  N.  Y. 

FOR  PATRIOTIC  HOME  MIBBIONB. 
Wanted,  two  voung  men.  One,  a  stenog- 
rapher, high  school  or  college  graduate,  to  be 
aecrstary  to  the  president.  One,  a  college 
naduate,  to  teach  mathematics.  Fine  h>oa- 
oon  and  rewarding  work.  For  particnkirs 
address  Wm.  G.  Frost,  President,  Beroa  CoW 


Itee,  Berea,  Ky. 
WANTED- 


NTED— Oflloe  assistant  who  Is  capable 
of  acting  as  matron  of  children's  Prcritestant 
home.  tTim.  Outlook. 


HELP   WANTED 


Companions  ead  DomMtIc  Hsipsis 

DISnUANB,  osfeteria 'manacan,  fov- 
emesses.  matron^  housekeepers.  Miss 
Richards.  Box  fiTSMt  Bide  Station,  Provi- 
dance,  R.  I. 

WANTED  -  Capahle,  Strang  woman  ss 
assistant  housekeeper,able  to  aapecfatsnd 
tiie  serving  of  meaJa.  Write  Heathoote  Lm, 
BcarsdaieTN.  Y.  Telephone  600  Bcaiwlale. 


STRONG  woman  of  refinement  as  nnrts, 
and  companion  for  faavalid  chikL  Plsassnt 
home  surroundi^s.  E«  H.  Hnfnagel,  M  8. 
4th  Ave.,  MountVernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Trmined  nurse  in  glrk*  board- 
ing school,  PhihMlelphia.  October  to  Jens. 
7455.  Outtook. 

WANTED,  hi  an  orphanage,  two  oavabis 
well  young  Protestsnt  women,  one  ss  girliP 
matron,  the  other  nurse  and  general  asslsboL 
Trainhig  nimeosssary.  Salary  9i0  P«r  numtb, 
comfortable  room  aume,  board,  and  knndry. 
Referencea.  7,170,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  mother's  helper ;  r 


love  of  children  essential.  Boy  of  three,  ove«> 
sight  two  older  boys.  Christian  family.  Pe^ 
^  home.  74'ft,  Outtook. 


Tsaohers  and  Covsmasses 

W  ANTED-Competent  teachera  for  pubDe 
and  private  sdiools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Bend  for  circulara.  Albany  Tea^era'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER  wanted  for  diildrsn*s  homt, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Ages  six  to  fourteen.  Bakry 
S-'M)  month  and  board,  room,  bMindry.  Addxem 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Meyers,  Betdilehem,  Pa. 

WANTED— Resident  teacher,  lower  | 
and  recreation.   Apply  Bupt 
rental  Home,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


'  going  to  Engluid  or 
Wiirtake  bbaige  of 


Profssslonai  Situations 

WANTED— Position  in  a  soliool  to  oka 
oour  es  a-  d  supervise  work  for  non-Bngmh- 
speaking  students.  7,154,  OatkMk. 

ComDanlonssad  Domestle  Hsipert 

WIDOW  desiren  supervising  elderly  gm- 
tleman's  home.  South  winters.  BefereDoaa 
7,108,  Outlook. 

'    ■  L  of  T(^ftne1n«nt  wontd  Uke  cars  of 

ge  :  M,  ^  bom*.  Cspsble  of  caking sntiis 
clMi,:e  IJeat  c^  rettrtqicws  furuished.  74*. 
OijrlijHjk, 

COLLEGE  WDiiLui  wonid  Ukfi  poeitkai,lB 
8eiitj^uil>f^ir,  as  hmiagknepet  whtire  she  cu 
hsvt-  L'titire  (dtarge.  T4iT,  0»tIo.:>ic 

EDirr  ATlDwomjin.  34.  d^ir^jMMoDm 
honnekefiucir.  Good  hoilth^  Catoue  of  tak- 
ing full  cnnfxf^.  l<^o<ar  jeara*  bX|Mrience.  Ks 
houic.  Etji«r(eiic«  and  ta£t  with  ddldrsa. 
74Vi,  Outliwk. 

Tf^UXG  woman  wtll  <xMiibfai*  dotiss  of 
htnhekeeuerH  cook,  oiid  waltrees  foreombissl 
WB«et  of  tktve,  \iz..  BlSfy  nt^siith.  74H 
Outlook. 

COMPANION,  pzefetably  trsveHiv.  Yoong 
woman,  refined,  well  educated,  pIsMing  imi>> 
sonaUty.  At  liberty  after  September  IS.  & 
ereuces.  No.  7467,  Outlook. 

LADYdsalres  to  pkM 
llsh  nurse  with  family  i 

France  In  early  fall.    ^ 

children  or  invalid  in  return  for  passage.  Ab- 
sohitely  reliable.  Write  Mrs.  TheodonLUlBy, 
Tolknd,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  managing,  or  sonnB- 
tendent  of  institution  wanted  by  Isdy  of 
refinement.  Disengaged  September  1.  RiCer- 
encee.  74«.  OatkMk. 

Teachers  and  Oovemassss 

SECRETARY-TEACHER.  Woman,  exnsi- 
enoed,  successful  teacher  of  hii^  sehool 
English,  desires  position  as  secretary-tther 
In  preparatory  or  high  school.  Now  in  secre- 
tana]  school  In  Boston.  Bpedally  trafaksd  f or 
oorrsspondence.  Excellent  reCersncsSb  Ad- 
dress f45S.  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  fvoher  hokOng  exoelknt 
credentials  is  ooen  to  engagenient  for  the 
coming  year.    Private  schools  only.    74Mi 

TEACHER  of  mathematica  i         ~ 
wiaheepoaition.  7,na,  Onttook. 

NHSCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Ymuig  women  to  tsJm  nlas 
montiis'  conrsB  in  nursing.  Ftanees  Puksr 
Memorial  Home,  New  Brunawlok,  N.  J. 

MISS  Gntiiman,  New  York  alioMwr,  win 
send  anytiiiug  ou  atiproval;  eeivlcaa  ftes. 
Referencea.  3U9  W.  99Ui  Btrest. 

GREGG  Shorthsnd.  If  yoor  edhool  dots 
not  teach  shorthand,  let  me  save  yoo  too 
months'  expense  by  oorrespondanos  ooai» 
7,1<»,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  livfa«  oat  of  New  Yort 
whoee  income  has  been  affected  by  prevaiing 
conditions  will  take  into  her  home  one  er  tvo 
ohiklren  who  have  been  deprived  of  jarsnti' 
care.  Coneapondence  mvited.  747t  Ovtloak. 


(33rD 


To  Have  Friends  Be  One. 


Remember  the  birthdays  and 
amiiversaries  of  your  friends 
with  flowers.  Your  local  florist  within  a  few  hours  can  deliver  fresh 
flowers  in  any  dty  or  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service.    They  will  serve  you. 


QONGS  OF  UBERTV 

vJunemialWfnrTttckiiigRedAaitfkaabB  "S 


^  UMqaalka  forTtscUnr  Rtd 

Sod  35c  today  for  a  postpaid  **HOME  COPY" 
THE  BICLO W  dk  MAIN  CO..  1S9  FIftk  Ave..  Hsw  T«l 
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TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

rhe  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avenoe.  Mew  York 
Lacommeuda  t«iolten to colla«M|Pabllo Mid  private sclioola. 
LdTia«t  parmita  aboiu  aolioote.    Wiu.  O.  Fratt.  Mipr. 


SCHOOLS     AND    COLLEGES 
I  L  L  I  N  O  I  8 


.orthwester 


University  J^. 

InehidM  nine  Mpanto  dopartmente  teAdinff  to  ool- 
legtate  aod  prof  eMional  degiMs. 

The  ColkcM  of  libeial  Arte  and  Bngineerlng,  the 
OfBdoate  School,  and  the  Bchoola  of  Moalc  and 
Ormtory  are  ideally  aitoated  on  the  ETamton 
eampua  alonir  Lake  Michigan.  New  dormitoriea, 
laive  gymnaMiim,  attractive  environmenta. 


The  Iaw,  Dental,  and  Commerce  School 
Korthwestom  UntTeraity  BoUdinf;.  in  the 
Chioairo'a  legal  and  commercial  actlTitlea ;  1 


and  Commerce  Schoola  are  \n 

1  the  heart  of 

Jea;  theMed- 

ical^cbool  ia  in  the  city*8  gnat  hoapltal  center. 

Write  for  hooka  of  coutaea  ahowing  ipedal  advan* 
tagea.  Addraaa 

LYNN  HAROLD  HOUGH,  PrMidenl, 
430  Northwaatarn  UaiTaraity  BIdg.,  Chicago 


MA88AOHU8ETT8 


9 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  eourae  of  forty  leMons  In  the  Matory.  form, 

atraetare.and  writing  of  the  M«rt-St«iry  taog  ht  by 

Dr.  J.  Bmv  KmbwHh,  r*r  VMn  Ull«r  cf  LlpBlMott*fc 

S5O-pag0  eatalogu^fr*^,     Pttaa0  addrwrn 

Tni  norB  coREicsrosDic3irB  grnooL 

D*pt.  n  BpriBfUtM,  Haaa, 

PENN8 YLVANIA 


AUBREY  HALL 


Badcwardand  m< 


uDd  mentally  defecthre  diildren 
irienced^teaoherB  under  tiiea^pei 


teuRht  IndlTld- 
perrlaio 


ion  of  au 


oaliy  bf  experienced  teaohera  under  the  aui^ 

Bminana  nerve  apeciallat.  Torreedale,  Philadelphia,  1^ 

fRAININO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

SL  John's  Riyerside  Hospital  Trainbg 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCR8.    NEW  YORK 

fUclatered  In  Mew  Tork  State,  offers  a  I  yeara*  oourae— a 
^eiwnU  tiaiiiiBf  to   raflned,  ediioatei*  " 

aenta  ooa  year  nl^i  acbool  or  Ito  ecmi  — 
>lreetraea  of  Mnraaa,  Tonkera.  Mew  Tork. 


Inoated   women.    Require* 
livaleut.  Apply  to  the 


s«r 


[f  you  want 
more  money 

You  can  earn  $1.00  an 
hour  in  your  spare  time 
taking  subscriptions  for 
The  Outlook.  And  you 
can  earn  as  much  more  as 
your  time  allows.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  new 
subscriptions  taken  in  the 
months  ahead  and  thou- 
sands of  Outlook  subscrip- 
tions are  expiring.  The 
work  is  pleasant,  and  our 
plan  enables  you  to  build 
up  a  steady,  permanent 
income,  year  after  year. 
Write  to-day  for  details  of 
The  Outlook's  Co-opera- 
tive Profit  Plan,  addressing 
Representatives'  Division, 
Desk  G,  The  Outlook,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Owners'  Records  of 


100,000-200,000-300,000 

MILES 


^  I  ^HE  ultimate   mileage  of  White  Trucks   is  still 
-*"   unmeasured.     Some    have   rounded   out  300,000 
miles.  Many  have  run  200,000  miles.  Hundreds,  prob- 
ably thousands,  have  passed  the  100,000  mark. 

White  Trucks  roll  up  mileage  years  after  the  best 
ordinary  truck  is  worn  out.  In  the  long  run  they  involve 
less  investment.  Fewer  units  are  required  to  do  the 
work.  They  put  off  the  day  when  new  trucks  replace 
them. 

Operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  also  lowered 
by  the  steady  volume  of  performance  which  makes 
high  mileage  records  possible. 

"100,000  Miles  and  More'*  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
containing  owners*  records  of  hundreds  of  White  Trucks 
which  have  run  more  than  100,000  miles.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  to  anyone  interested  on  request. 

WHITE  TRUCKS 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  SHANTUNG 

MUCH  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  has 
been  occupied  lately  in  a  discussion 
of  the  provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
which  transfers  to  Japan  the  privileges 
which  Germany  held  in  China.  As  these 
privileges  related  to  territory  and  a  port 
cm  the  peninsula  of  Shantung,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Treaty  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Shantung  provision.  It  is 
<x>mmonly  but  inexactly  said  that  by  the 
Treaty  Japan  gets  Slumtung. 

The  widespread  and  vigorous  protest 
against  this  transfer  of  German  ri^ts  to 
Japan  is  easily  understood.  China  was 
one  of  America's  allies  in  the  war.  When 
the  President  called  upon  neutrals  to 
break  off  relations  with  Germany,  China 
at  once  did  so,  and  later  became  a  bellig- 
erent. Her  part  in  the  war  was  by  no 
means  negligible.  Though  she  had  no 
eombatant  troops  at  the  front,  she  had 
thousands  of  laborers  who  did  essential 
work  which  otherwise  troops  fit  for  com- 
bat might  have  had  to  do.  She  ran  con- 
siderable risk,  for  German  propaganda  in 
China  was  very  active,  and  in  case  of  a 
German  victory  China  would  have  suf- 
fered severely.  To  reward  China  by 
taking  property  which  Germany  had 
secured  from  China  under  duress  and 
taming  it,  not  back  to  China,  but  over 
to  Japan,  on  the  ground  that  Japan 
drove  the  Germans  out  before  China 
declared  war,  is  hardly  an  obviously  just 
way  to  treat  an  ally.  The  Shantung  pro- 
vision has  by  no  means  satisfied  our  own 
peace  delegates  or  the  delegates  of  other 
countries. 

China's  attitude  has  been  expressed  in 
The  Outiook  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  dele- 
gate  of  the  Chinese  Republic  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  in  an  authorized  interview 
with  The  Outiook'^  staff  correspondent, 
Mr.  Gr^ory  Mason,  in  its  issue  for  June 
25.  It  is  again  stated  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Outiook  by  Mr.  Wu,  another 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference.  In 
order  intelligentiy  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation it  is  well  to  remember  certain  facts. 

There  is  no  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
Germany  had  no  sovereign  rights  in 
Shantung,  and  by  the  Treaty  Japan  ac- 
quires none.  In  practical  effect,  this  may 
not  seem  important,  for  the  lease  and  the 
concession  held  by  Germany  now  given 
to  Japan  imply  a  control  over  Chinese 
territory  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
America  if  a  foreign  Power  attempted 
to  exercise  it  over  American  territory. 
Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
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this  question  is  not  one  of  changing 
China's  franchise,  but  is  one  of  what 
amounts  to  a  lease. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  direct 
transfer  of  Shantung  Province  to  Japan. 
The  province  of  Shantung  and  ihe  penin- 
sula of  Shantung  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. Shantung  Province  has  been 
compared  to  the  combined  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  whOe  the  territory 
in  which  Japan  has  acquired  concessions 
has  been  compared  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  being  cmly  a  fourth  larger 
than  that  District 

Representatives  of  Japan  have  given 
assurances,  as  in  the  interview  of  Mar- 
quis Kimmochi  Saionji  with  Gregory 
Mason  in  The  Outiook  for  July  2,  that 
Japan  will  give  back  the  leased  territory 
to  China  ^^  except  a  littie  land  at  Tsing- 
tao ;"  and  we  should  have  faith  in  their 
word. 

What  angers  tiie  Chinese  is  not  tiie 
size  of  the  territory  turned  over,  but  the 
apparent  callousness  of  China's  allies  in 
treating  her  as  not  one  of  them  would 
think  of  treating  a  strong  Power.  Even 
if  the  control  of  Kiaochau  Bay,  the  leas^ 
of  land,  and  the  railway  and  mining  con- 
cessions did  not  give  a  foreign  Power  a 
strangle-hold  upon  an  enormous  Chinese 
territory,  the  nominal  transfer  of  such 
privileges  to  a  foreign  Power  would  be 
irritating.  The  fact  that  the  transfer  was 
the  price  paid  for  Japan's  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  naturally  does  not  make  it 
any  more  acceptable  to  China,  for,  as 
she  views  it,  it  is  a  price  paid  by  her 
allies  at  her  expense. 

SECRETARY  BAKER  AND  «- 
THE  CZECHS 

One  of  the  most  valiant  achieve- 
ments in  history  is  that  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Russia.  It  has  elements  in  it 
of  the  romantic  and  the  epic,  first  un- 
willing conscripts  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  then  willing  prisoners 
of  the  Russians,  then  vigorous  and  dis- 
ciplined fighters  against  their  former 
masters  and  oppressors,  these  Czecho- 
slovaks found  themselves  on  the  collapse 
of  Russia  unable  to  do  any  more  fighting 
there,  unable  to  work  their  way  through 
Germany  to  the  western  front,  and  out 
of  reach  of  the  peoples  who  were  their 
truest  allies.  So,  disciplined  in  the  midst 
of  anarchy,  faithful  to  the  cause  which 
those  about  them  had  forgotten,  they 
started  across  Siberia.  There  the  war 
foimd  them,  and  there  they  joined  the 


Russians  who  loved  law  as  well  as  lib- 
erty in  withstanding  the  successors  to  the 
Prussian  enemy — ^the  Red  tyranny. 

If  America  ever  owed  anything  to  a 
group  of  foreign  soldiers,  she  owes  a  great 
debt  to  these  Czechoslovaks.  Some  of 
these  Czechoslovaks  are  in  this  country 
now.  A  thousand  or  so  of  them  were  in 
Washington  on  July  18,  and  were  re- 
viewed and  addressed  by  the  President. 

While  these  soldiers  were  in  review 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  was 
being  plied  with  questions  concerning  the 
payment  of  the  expense  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  Czechoslovaks  from  Siberia* 
Representative  Wood,  of  Indiana,  asked, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolutionv  why  four 
thousand  Czechoslovaks  wera  brought  to 
this  country  and  quartered  at  Camp 
Kearney  when  there  were  three  thousand 
or  morec^  the  United  States  soldiers  in 
Siberia  awaiting  an  importunity  to  come 
home.  Mr.  Baker  dei^ed  llieaccuracy  of 
tiie  facts  allied.  There  are  only  twelve 
hundred  Czechoslovaks  at  Camp  Kear- 
ney, and  no  American  soldiers  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  come  home,  for  they  have 
not  been  ordered  home.  Mr.  Baker  further 
stated  that  there  was  plenty  of  transpor- 
tation if  they  were  ordered  home ;  that 
there  were  empty  transports  coming  east- 
ward ;  and  that  the  bill  would  .be  paid 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  authority  to  use 
funds  in  this  way,  he  said : 

There  is  no  rnvstery  about  it.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fonas  would  come  from 
the  Quartermaster's  department.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  think  there  is  any  specific 
provision  in  the  law  for  transporting 
Czechoslovak  soldiers  across  theUnitea 
States.  Bat  the  authority  given  to  the 
President  in  connection  with  his  fimds  is 
certainly  sofficientiy  elastic 

This  is  a  case  where  the  Roosevelt  prin- 
ciple as  to  an  Executive's  action  applies. 
When  a  thing  was  needed  to  be  done. 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  ask  whether 
as  Executive  he  was  authorized  by  law  to 
do  it,  but  whether  he  was  prohibited  by 
law  from  doing  it.  By  his  action  in  this 
case  Mr.  Baker  has  nof  only  done  him- 
self, but  his  country,  honor. 

WARNING 

American  good  nature,  which  is  pro- 
verbial, needs  watching.  It  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  weaken  our  determination 
to  finish  what  we  undertook  when  we 
entered  the  war.  Witnesses  generally 
agree  tiiat  American  soldiers  soon  after 
entering  the  occupied  reedcmc^f  German v- 
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were,  inclined  to  forget  what  they  had 
been  through  and  what  they  had  seen, 
though  further  acquaintance  with  the 
Germans  revived  their  memories.  On 
this  side  of  the  water  we  are  encounter- 
ing the  revival  of  subtle  forms  of  German 
propaganda.  Though  addressed  to  the 
men  of  the  First  Divisicm  as  a  Division 
order  by  its  commander,  Major-General 
E.  F.  McGlachlin,  Jr.'s,  warning  is  one 
that  might  well  circulate  in  every  part 
of  tiiis  country  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

We  should  like  to  quote  it  in  full ;  but 
perhaps  some  of  its  spii*it  and  purpose 
can  be  gathered  from  these  sentences 
taken  from  it : 

German  eyes  look  and  see,  Boche  c»rs 
listen  and  hear,  Hon  lips  tell  all  the  half- 
tiniths  and  lies,  and  only  those  truths  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  their  particular 
seliisli  objects. 

Our  enemy  still  attempts  always  to 
impose  his  ideas  on  the  world.  •  .  • 
Beaten  by  Allied  arms  under  American 
impetus,  he  denies  that  he  was  defeated, 
but  claims  that  he  was  deceived.  .  .  . 

Far  beyond  the  reauirements  of  mili- 
tary necessity  he  killea  American  women 
ana  children  through  his  underseas 
piracy,  killed  and  maimed  English 
women  and  children  through  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  places,  destroyed 
French  mines  beyond  repair  for  fifteen 
years,  and  ruined  and  stole  Belgian  ma- 
chinery for  no  purpose  except  to  delay 
resumption  of  industry  that  his  own 
might  more  greatly  prosper. . .  . 

Having  tm*ough  greed  inflicted  infi- 
nite losses  upon  us  and  our  allies,  he  now 
whines  and  weeps  and  wrings  his  hands 
that  he  is  called  upon  for  reparation  in 
kind,  though  not  in  measure,  for  his  mis- 
deeds. .  .  . 

Contemptible,  his  might  is  no  longer 
to  be  feared,  though  he  is  dangeraus. 
He  is  dangerous  because  without  eon- 
science  be  conducts  an  organized,  un- 
scrupulous campaign  to  deny  his  unnieas- 
urea  crimes,  to  create  mutual  distrust 
between  the  Allies,  to  make  us  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  to  plant  in  *  our 
minds  the  seeds  of  donbt  of  our  princi- 
ples, our  mstitntions,  and  our  President, 
to  gain  sympathy  for  his  future  imagi- 
nary distress. 

Ihere  is  nothing  consistent  between 
Genuan  public  motive  and  American 
spirit  and  ideals.  .  .  . 

Let  us  see  everything,  hear  every- 
thing, of  value  to  our  cause,  say  nothing 
to  our  enemy.  Let  us  present  and  main- 
tain our  honor,  periorm  exactly  our 
duty,  devote  ourselves  loyally  to  our 
country. 

ACCUSATIONS  OF  CRUELTY 
TO   MILITARY   PRISONERS 

What  has  been  circulated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conunon  report  concerning  the 
cruel  treatment  of  National  Guard  and 
National  Army  men  by  American  guards 
in  France  is  under  investigjition  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  • 
sentatives.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
now  a  matter  of  common  report  C!olonel 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  former  Judge-Advo- 
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cate  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  has 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  letter  and 
the  copy  of  a  report  which  he  and  Colonel 
Wainwright  made  to  General  O'Ryan. 
His  report  is  not,  and  does  not  purport 
to  be,  the  evidence  of  a  witness,  but 
rather  a  statement  baAed  on  the  testi- 
mony given  by  witnesses  as  heard  by 
them. 

Among  the  statements  is  the  following 
concerning  the  evidence  of  soldiers  de- 
tained in  Parb  while  returning  from 
leave : 

These  soldiers  complain  that  at  the 
Petit  Bouget,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bastille  in  Paris,  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  the  institution,  as  evidenced 
by  the  profanity,  vulgar  and  obscene 
epithets  used  against  the  prisoners,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  spirit  of  intense  hatred 
and  hostility  against  tlie  National 
Guard.  .  .  .  Complaint^  were  also  made 
by  the  men  questioned  on  tlie  score  of 
overcrowding^,  sanitary  conditions,  fail- 
ure to  provide  eitlier  time  or  facilities 
to  wash,  and  continual  insults  by  the 
guard. 

Colonels  Elineaid  and  Wainwright 
describe  Prison  Camp  No.  2  as  being, 
according  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
soldiers,  in  a  condition  ^^  rivaling  that  of 
Siberian  prison  campe  and  much  worse 
than  conditions  which  existed  in  German 
prison  of  war  cages."  They  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  property  not  only  of 
material  but  also  of  sentimental  value, 
ihduding  official  decorations  and  photo- 
graphs of  a  soldier's  mother  and  his 
sweetheart,  were  confiscated.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  prisoners  were  compelled 
to  drill  ^^  in  front  of  muzzles  of  machine 
guns  and  automatic  rifles,  a  precaution 
which  might  be  justified  with  condemned 
murderers,  but  is  hardly  to  be  expeoted 
in  the  American  Army  as  part  of  the 
routine  of  an  ordinary  camp  of  deten- 
tion." 

Such  an  investigation  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  ^^  post-mortem."  It  ought  to 
be  pressed  (fll  the  outrages  are  disproved 
or  established  and  punished.  If  the 
country  is  to  count  on  the  patriotic  ser- 
vices of  its  citizens  in  future  emergencies, 
it  must  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that 
outrages  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
under  the  cover  of  military  necessity 
until  they  are  f o^otten. 


PROHIBITION  IN  CONGRESS 

The  Volstead  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  22  by  a  vote 
of  287  to  100,  substantially  as  originally 
reported  from  committee.  The  failure  of 
most  of  the  modifying  amendments  pro- 
posed had  previously  indicatedljlearly  the 
temper  and  purpose  of  the  House,  which 
throughout  has  stood  strongly  in  favor  of 
passing  the  bill  and  in  opposition  to  any 
serious  change.   It  is  expected  that  prac- 
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tically  the  same  bill  will  now  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  action. 

An  attempt  to  make  all  possession  of 
alcoholic  beverages  a  l^;al  offense  failed 
after  an  animated  debate.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  country  against  offensive 
searches  in  private  houses  was  reflected 
in  this  action  of  the  House.  But  the 
bill  still  forbids  such  possession  of  liquor 
as  is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  sale  in 
violation  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
possessor.  It  permits  the  possession  of 
liquor  in  private  dwellings,  but  to  be  used 
only  for  "  personal  consumption  of  the 
owner  thereof  and  his  family  residing  in 
such  dwelling  and  bonarfide  guests  when 
entertained  by  him." 

The  bill  retains  its  original  definition 
of  intoxicating  beverages  as  those  cou- 
taining  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  more, 
of  alcohol.  This  applies  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  as  well  as  to  the  war- 
time bill.  The  attempt  to  separate  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  two 
prohibitory  measures  failed  entirely. 

THE  PACIFIcf'^LEET 

With  th^-poming  of  world  peace  it 
is  possible  to  g^t  into  actuality  the  long- 
considered  pl^  of  making  what  has  been 
called  a  two-ooean  American  Navy.  We 
have  had  heretofore  on  the  Pacific  war- 
ships but  not  a  fleet,  nor  has  there  been 
proper  provision  for  naval  building,  dock- 
ing, and  repairing.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
put  the  two  coasts  on  an  equality  m  aU 
those  things. 

Admiral  Rodman  sailed  for  the  Pacific 
coast  on  July  19  at  the  head  of  an  effi- 
cient and  formidable  squadron.  It  b- 
eluded  six  superdreadnoughts,  thirty 
destroyers,  and  scores  of  auxiliary  craH 
Other  ships  will  follow.  Hereafter  the 
Pacific  will  have  its  seaboard  guarded  as 
strongly  as  has  the  Atlantic  Attack  in 
neither  quarter  is  feared,  nor  is  attack 
probable  in  the  near  future.  Bat  the 
value  of  naval  preparedness  is  in  what 
it  prevents  becoming  possible  or  prob- 
able, and  this  is  as  true  of  one  coast  as 
the  other. 

The  Pknama  Canal  makes  the  time  of 
the  passage  from  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  North  Pacific  coasts  a  minor  matter 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  the 
Oregon  nutde  its  famous  voyage  iu  the 
war  with  Spain.  Admiral  Rodman's  fleet 
will  make  the  first  naval  trial  of  the 
Canal  route  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
Panama  Canal's  value  as  the  connecting 
passageway  between  our  two  fleets  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

With    two    such    extended    NatitfaJ 

ocean  fronts  to  protect,  the  American 

Navy  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  highest  po*- 

sible  state  of  efficiency,  ^and  to  be  large 
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enongh  to  serre  its  double  guard  duty 
adequately  and  impreesively. 


THE  MEXICAN  QUESTION 
AGAIN  TO  THE  FRONT 

Hardly  a  week  passes  by  in  which 
some  new  affront  or  injury  to  Americans 
or  some  new  attempt  to  injure  American 
investments  in  Mexico  does  not  stir  up 
anew  the  troublous  question :  When  and 
bow  are  normal  and  ^peaceful  conditions  to 
exist  in  that  country?  Last  week  it  was  re- 
ported that  armed  Mexicans  had  attacked 
a  motor  launch  belonging  to  a  United 
States  war-ship  on  the  shore  near  Tam- 
pico  and  that  the  sailors  had  been  plun- 
dered and  ill  treated.    This  incident  in- 
evitably recalls  that  other  incident  near 
Tampico  in  which  American  saibrs  were 
arrested  and  our  flag  was  insulted — an 
ujcident  which  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz  by  our  forces.     The  present 
Tampico  attack  may  not  be  important 
in  itself,  but  it  is  insulting  and  irritating. 
It  emphasis  the  fact  that  the  present 
Government  of  Mexico  is  unable  %>  pro- 
tect foreig^rs  within  that  country. 

No  doubt  apologies  will  be  f  orthocHuing, 
and  also  promises  of  punishment  to  be 
meted  out  to  the  bandits  who  robbed  our 
sailors.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  American,  John  W. 
Correll,  vrho  was  recently  slain  by  Mexi- 
can bandits.  Oarranza's  Government  has 
just  declared  that  it  will  omit  no  efforts 
to  prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
crime.  Since  the  Correll  murder  another 
murder  by  Mexican  bandits  is  reported, 
that  of  a  British  subject,  Theodore  Pat- 
terson, a  miner  in  Zacatecas.  And  it  is  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  Americi^  troops 
entered  Mexico  when  Villa's  forces  at- 
tacked Jaarez  and  incidentally  fired  upon 
the  American  tovm  of  El  Paso,  just 
across  the  bridge. 

In  urging  that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  inquire  into  the 
relations  between  IVf  exico  and  the  United 
States  and  to  suggest  some  way  to  im- 
prove these  relations  and  to  make  Ameri- 
can life  and  property  safe  across  the 
border,  Mr.  N.  J.  Gould,  a  New  York 
Representative,  declared  that  since  1910 
over  three  hundred  Amerioans  had  lost 
their  lives  by  murderous  attack  in  Mex- 
ico. Another  investigator,  Mr.  Wallace 
Thompson,  who  was  formerly  an  Ameri- 
can Vioe-Consul  in  Mexico,  has  gathered 
statistics  which  indicate  that  over  $80,- 
000,000  worth  of  physical  damage  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  to  American 
property  in  Mexico. 

The  basic  trouble  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  is  undoubtedly  the  inability  of 
Carranza  to  keep  the  peace  and  enforce 
security  throughout  the  country.  If  this 
inability  on  his  part  continues,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  sooner  or  later  the  situation 


will  become  so  serious  that  measures  of 
corresponding  seriousness  will  have  to  be 
taken.  The  proposal  that  Congress  shoidd 
appoint  a  conmiission  to  study  and  report 
on  the  present  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  resjKmsibility  for  what  is 
evil,  and  to  pn^xwa  remedies,  is  sound  in 
principle  and  should  be  adopted* 


SOUTHERN  PROTESTS 
AGAINST   LYNCHING 


of  a  vast  majority  of  cultivated  South- 
em  people  is  truly  expressed  by  the 
Montgomery  ^^  Journal  *'  when  it  says : 
^^  Lynching  does  us  incalculable  haran  on 
the  economic  side.  It  hurts  also,  since  it 
is  interpreted  as  the  evidence  of  a  low 
state  of  civilization.  The  few  who  are 
lawless  have  the  power  to  caft  discredit 
upon  the  whole  Southern  people.  The 
way  to  escape  is  ilirough  the  creation  and 
establishment  of  sound  public  opinion." 


A  "press  symposium"   of  several     XHE  SACRIFICE  OF  SERBIA 


pages  has  been  collated  by  the  "  Southern 
Wprkman  "  of  Hampton  Institute.  It  in- 
cludes extracts  from  journals  in  eleven 
Southern  cities  on  the  Subject  of  lynch- 
ing, and  it  may  fairly  claim  to  represent 
the  sober-minded  and  patriotic  white 
sentiment  of  the  South.  Almost  without 
exception  these  extracts  lay  emphasis  on 
the  belief  that  the  courts  are  not  letting 
crime  go  unpunished  and  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  State  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment for  mobs  to  act  as  judge  and  jury ; 
Judge  Lynch  may  be  called  for  in  a 
raw,  pioneer  oountiy,  but  not  in  civilized 
America. 

Two  things  have  lately  called  out 
renewed  denunciation  of  the  practice  of 
lynching.  One  is  a  growth  of  sixty  per 
cent  in  the  total  reported  lynchings  for 
1918  as  compared  with  1917 — there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease,  we  are  glad  to  add, 
m  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1919— 
as  shown  by  the  statement  compiled  by 
the  Tuskegee  Institute.  It  may  be  added 
that  of  the  eighty-three  Negroes  lynched 
in  the  whole  eighteen  months  twenty- 
three  (a  little  over  a  quarter)  were  charg^ 
with  assaults  on  women,  and  the  other 
causes  ran  all  the  way  from  murder 
to  ^^  alleged  participation  in  an  alleged 
hog-stealing."  The  LouisvUle  "  Courier- 
Journal  '*  declares  that  this  record  as  to 
causes  (which  corresponds  pretty  evenly 
as  to  this  point  with  those  of  former 
years)  controverts  by  figures  the  common 
statement  that  lynching  is  due  to  pas- 
sionate resentment  when  crimes  against 
women  have  been  committed. 

The  other  thing  which  has  aroused 
horror  and  deprecation^  in  the  South,  as 
it  has  elsewhere,  has  been  a  recent  renewal 
of  the  form  of  lynching  that  includes  tor- 
ture and  burning  at  the  stake.  This  form 
of  surviving  barbarism  appears,  appar- 
ently, in  waves ;  for  years  little  is  heard 
of  it ;  then  a  single  atrocity  of  the  kind 
is  followed  by  others  in  quick  succession. 
The  subject  is  not  one  upon  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  enter  into  detail ;  but  that  in 
some  places  public  education  against  hor- 
rible cruelty  is  needed  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  before  us  facsimiles  of 
parts  of  two  newspapers  of  last  month 
announcing  beforehand  the  "  expected  " 
burning  of  a  Neg^ro  at  the  stake. 

We  believe  that  the  true  sentiment 


A  bulletin  lately  issued  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration  said: 
^  Serbia  is  undoubtedly  the  country  most 
ravaged  by  the  war.  Besides  its  losses 
in  food  supplies  and  raw  material  tod 
the  demolition  of  factories  and  all  trans- 
portation systems,  Serbia  has  lost  more 
of  her  civil  population  than  any  other 
country  engaged  in  the  world  struggle." 
And  Milos  Savic,  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  Serbian  Reconstruc- 
tion, isquoted  in  the  ^^  Economic  World  " 
to  the  effect  that  the  losses  of  Serbia,  a 
small  and  poor  country,  are  estimated  to 
have  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  exclusive  of  war  expenses,  loans 
'  from  allies,  etc.,  and  that  to  replace  these 
losses  would  now  cost  double  the  money. 

Serbia  ^^  stood  as  a  barrier  in  Ger- 
many's way  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.'' 
Few  of.  us  are  able  to  realize  that  if  she 
had  not  so  stood  in  all  human  probability 
the  peace  at  Versailles  would  be  a  German , 
peace.  A  free  road  to  the  East  meant; 
for  the  Teuton  world  domination — if  not 
to-day,  then  to-morrow. 

But  Serbia  barred  the  way  till  the 
danger  was  passed,  and  Serbia  pays  the 
penalty.  In  revenge  her  enemies  at- 
tempted, not  only  to  destroy  her  politicaUy . 
and  economicaUy  as  a  state,  but  to  ex- ' 
terminate  her  people,  to  destroy  them 
root  and  branch  that  they  might  never 
again  rise  up  to  thwart  Teutonic  Kidtur. 
Museums,  libraries,  universities,  schools, 
and  churches  were  looted  and  destroyed; 
live  stock  kiUed  and  carried  away  ;  tim- 
ber, vineyards  and  orchards  cut  down 
and  ruined ;  agricultural  and  industrial 
machinery  removed  to  the  enemies' 
country  or  wantonly  wrecked;  old  men 
and  women  and  young  children  tortured 
and  kiUed  with  or  without  pretext. 
Teachers,  both  religious  and  secular, 
were  especially  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  fate  of  the  younger 
women,  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters, 
read  the  reports  of  the  neutral  Swiss 
Dr.  Reiss,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne, 
and  of  the  American  Committee  of 
Public  Information. 

WHY  SERBIA  NEEDS   HELP 

The  beginnings  of  modem    Serbia 
date  from  the  year  1804.     Though  not 
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possessing  great  wealiii  ia  uioucy,  liie  peo- 
ple of  the  Peasant  Kingdom  Lave  been 
rich  in  contentment,  for  they  occupied  a 
country  of  small  farms  where  each  family 
owned  its  own  land,  often  the  same  fruit- 
ful fields  for  which  its  men  in  the  past 
had  fought  and  ble4  for  a  thousand 
years.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
agricTiltural.  The  land  that  ted  the 
peasant  was  his ;  not  even  the  Govern- 
ment itself  could  take  it  from  him  for 
dett 

We  have  the  testimony  of  an  English 
traveler  that  even  in  1897,  when  the  ox 
still  trod  out  the  gndn  and  the  chaff  waa 
winnowed  from  the  wheat  as  in  the  days 
of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  so  great  is  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  that  the  Serbian  farmer,  after 
supplying  his  own  needs  and  making  his 
yearly  contribution  to  the  communal 
granaries — his  sure  defense  against  want 
in  bad  years — could  still,  if  he  chose, 
lay  up  half  the  value  of  his  yearly  crops. 
The  same  traveler,  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian, 
placed  the  average  yield  of  hay  from 
unsown  meadows  as  high  as  six  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Placing  the  value  of  one  year's  har- 
vest in  Serbia  at  about  four  hundred 
million  dollars,  Mr.  Savic  declares  that 
the  enemy  seised  three  harvests.  The  in- 
vadersdestroyed  180,000  horses,  0,000,000 
sheep  and  goats,  2,000,000  pigs,  1,300,000 
cattle,  and  mojpe  than  8,000,000  poultry 
— this  in  a  purely  farming  country,  where 
all  agricultural  machines,  every  imple- 
ment down  to  the  most  trivial,  had  also 
been  carried  away  or  destroyed  I  But  for 
the  food  of  America,  this  meant  quick 
starvation  for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Ser- 
bian people.  It  still  means  a  prolonged 
and  stem  struggle  for  the  merest  neces- 
sitite  against  fearful  odds.  And  it  means 
that  Serbia  is  confronted  by  another 
vast  problem,  altogether  new  to  her,  upon 
the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future 
of  the  entire  race — the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  helpless  and  desti- 
tute children.  The  Serbian  Minister  of 
Child  Welfare  places  the  number  in 
Jugoslavia  at  ^^  above  half  a  million — 
eighty-dve  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  dire 
need  of  medical  treatment."  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  ruined,  disorganized 
Serbia  herself  to  give  that  care  and  pro- 
tection. \  ^ 

The  picture  firawn  by  the  late  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie  is  essentially  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  1916.  He  wirote  in  The 
Outiook,  November  3,  1916:  "These 
children  are  not  orphans  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  They  have  not  only  lost  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  they  have  lost 
all  personal  relations  with  the  world. 
Many  of  them  are  in  parts  of  the  country 
which  is  strange  to  them ;  they  do  not 
know  who  their  relations  are,  some  of 
them  do  not  know  their  own  names.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  never  in  the  world  has  there  been 


such  a  pitiful  condition  as  that  of  these 
thousands  of  friendless,  homeless,  shirt- 
less children."  He  added,  ''The  prob- 
lem  is  not  only  physical,  it  is  also 
moral.  Those  of  the  children  who  sur- 
vive are  in  danger  of  becoming  beggars 
and  criminals." 

Since  those  words  were  written,  to  tiie 
natural  horrors  borne  by  these  children 
have  been  added  the  fear  and  merciless 
cruelty  of  man  during  three  year's  of 
Teutonic  and  Bulgarian  f rightfulness. 


SHOULD  THE  PEACE 
TREATY  BE  RATIFIED? 

ON  another  page  we  print  some  letters 
on  this  question  from  readers  of  The 
Outiook.  They  are  perhaps  typical  of  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  in  the  country 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  answer  each  query 
or  comment  in  these  letters,  but  use  their 
publication  as  an  occasion  to  restate 
briefly  our  own  position. 

Riders:  Legislation  by  ^riders"  is 
unequivocally  bad  and  should  never  be 
tolerated  even  when  the  object  which  the 
^^  rider  "  is  designed  to  obtain  is  good.  A 
^  rider  "  is  a  clause  which  is  tacked  on  to 
an  important  bill,  although  its  subject  is 
foreign  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  it  Legis- 
lators who  employ  "riders"  hope  tl»at 
they  wilL  be  carried  through  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  their  colleagues  to  delay  the  pas- 
sage, often  vital  to  the  country,  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Thus  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Bill  was  necessarr  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  work  of  the 
Government.  The  repeal  or  continuance 
of  daylight  saving  had  nothing  to  do  with 
agricultural  appropriations.  The  repeal 
should  have  been  considered,  even  if  de- 
sirable, by  itself  .  The  League  of  Nations, 
oven  if  undesirable,  is  not  only  germane 
to  the  Treaty,  but  is  a  part  of  the  Treaty. 
A  legislator  having  the  ultimate  interests 
of  the  coimtry  at  heart  should  always 
vote  against  "  riders ;"  he  may  or  may 
not  vote  against  a  bill  because  he  objects 
'  to  one  of  its  sections  or  clauses.  Those 
who  oppose  the  League  of  Nations,  if 
logical,  should  oppose  it,  not  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  "  rider  " — for  it  is  not — but 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  objectionable 
section  of  a  bill  which  should  \^  defeated 
if  the  obnoxious  section  or  clauses  are  not 
removed  by  amendment. 

Should  there  he  amendments?  Our 
judgment  is  that  there  should  not. 

For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
enlightened  statesmen  have  been  trying 
to  establish  machinery  for  settling,  as 
far  as  possible,  international  disputes  by 
judicial  procedure.  The  world  war,  sud- 
denly  and  dramatically,  convinced   the 


world  of  the  necessity  of  some  btn. 
national' tribunal.  The  five  great  natio&s 
most  instrumental  in  winning  the  wir 
have,  after  laborious'  conference,  devised 
such  a  plan.  They  amended  the  p]«D  and 
attempted  to  safeguard  the  specUfenter- 
ests  of  the  United  States  on  receiving 
suggestions  from  American  statesmamot 
actively  participating  in  the  Peace  Cod- 
ference.  The  plan  provides  a  method  for 
future  amendments  if  they  should  be 
found  desirable,  as  they  doubtless  iriD  be, 
after  the  plan  is  put  into  operation.  It 
also  provides  a  simple  method  of  with- 
drawal for  any  nation  that  does  not  Eke 
the  plan  after  it  has  tried  it  In  ordinaij 
personal  or  business  contracts  and  «^ 
ments  such  provisions  would  be  cobsI- 
ered  liberal  and  extremely  safe  for  tie 
contracting  parties.  Nations  are  simply 
individuals  acting  on  a  grand  scale.  A 
principle  which  is  safe  in  individual  rdi- 
tionships  is  safe  in  national  relatioDsbipB. 
.If  the  present  opportunity- of  trying  in- 
ternational judicial  procedure,  supported 
by  thirty-two  nations  of  the  woiH  is 
rejected,  who  knows  when  mankind  will 
have  another  such  chance  ?  If  the  United 
States  Senate  amends  the  Treaty,  it  ^ 
in  fact  reject  it  The  Treaty  will  have  to 
go  back  to  a  reconvened  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Paris  for  concurrence.  Can  tbe 
Conference  be  reconvened  ?  Will  it  eoo* 
cur  if  reconvened  ?  Do  we  want  to  nm 
the  risk  ?  The  Outlook  thinks  not 

Heservatiofis  :  Will  **  reserratiow " 
destroy  the  Treaty  ?  No,  if  they  are  pot 
in  supplementary  form  and  in  geoenl 
terms.  If,  for  example,  the  Senate  should 
say  of  Articles  VIII  and  X  thatitifr 
cepts  them  with  the  dear  understaoding 
that  the  final  authority  regarding  reJw> 
tion  of  armaments  or  partidpatioo  io 
war  by  the  United  States  rests  b  Coo- 
gress,  no  harm  could  be  done.  But  tk 
necessity  for  such  reservations  b  not  i|v 
parent  to  us.  For  in  these  matters  tbe 
explicit  language  of  the  Covenant  isdat 
the  action  of  the  Executive  CooncO*^ 
the  League  shall  be  simply  recwHJ»0^ 
ddtory  and  advisory.  The  danger  i 
reservations  is  that  they  may  be  ► 
framed  as  to  make  practical  mteipr«t»- 
tion  of  the  Covenant  difficult 

For  these  reascms,  while  we  do  «« 
object  to  simple  reservations,  we  aboold 
advise,  if  asked,  against  them.  TU? 
seem  to  us  in  danger  of  increasing  n^ 
than  diminishing  the  difBcultieB  of  tk 
situation.  The  common-sense  conwe  « 
to  start  the  machine,  see  how  it  worb 
and  modify  it  after  observing  ita  op^^*" 
tion. 

The  Duty  of  the  Jicfmbiican  Farfv: 
We  repeat  what  we  have  already  «» 
about  tiie  tactical  blunder  of  the  Bep^ 
lican  leaders.  If  we  were  those  fc«<i*^ 
we  should,  from  a  purely  party  point  « 
view,  ratify  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  p* 
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flible.  Our  politioal  aim  would  be  to  get 
the  Treaty  out  of  the  way  and  leave 
nothing  for  the  President  to  debate,  no 
opportunity  for  him  in  his  projected 
campaign  this  sunmier  to  put  the  Repul^ 
iican  party  in  the  position  of  obstruo- 
tionists. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
American  people  must  look  toward  the 
future.  He  cannot  lead  by  merely  criti- 
cising the  actions  of  the  past.  If  Lincoln 
had  simply  attacked  the  preposterous 
doctrine  of  Buchanan  that  a  State  had 
no  right  to  secede,  but  that  if  it  attempted 
to  secede  the  Nation  had  no  right  to 
coerce  it,  he  never  would  have  been 
elected  President  He  led  a  campaign, 
not  of  obstructive  criticism,  but  of  con- 
structive statesmanship.  In  1916  the 
Republican  party  managers  devoted 
themselves  almost  wholly  to  critimsm  of 
their  opponents  and  made  almost  no  con- 
structive pronouncements  as  to  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Mr.  Hughes  was  beaten.  Are 
the  party  managers  going  to  repeat  that 
mistake? 

ConMructive  Problems :  The  problem 
before  our  country  and  before  the  whole 
world  is :  How  can  we  make  our  indus- 
trial institutions  correspond  in  their 
spirit  to  our  political  and  educational 
institutions  ? 

How  can  we  so  reorganize  our  trans- 
portation system  that  it  shall  provide 
justly  for  the  interests  of  the  railway 
owners,  the  railway  workers,  and  the 
railway  users,  including  both  shippers 
and  travelers? 

How  can  we  secure  a  management  of 
our  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  so 
as  to  make  intercommunication  in  this 
country  prompt,  efficient,  and  economical, 
BO  that  the  whole  system  shall  be  open 
on  scnnething  like  equal  terms  to  all  the 
people,  as  is  our  postal  system? 

What  can  we  do  to  secure  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  benefit 
on  just  and  equal  terms  of  those  raw 
materials  which  are  essential  to  human 
welfare  and,  indeed,  to  human  life — fuel, 
light,  and  food? 

What  can  we  do  to  set  in  motion  those 
social  forces  which  shall  make  for  a  m6re 
equitable  division  of  property  and  better 
opportunity  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  devcdopment  of  all  the  people,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  slums  which  are  pesti- 
lential plague-holes  in  many  of  our  fac- 
tory and  mining  towns,  and  in  our  great 
cities? 

Farming  appears  to  be  almost  neces- 
sarily individualistic ;  manufacturing,  al- 
most necessarily  highly  organized.  What 
can  we  do  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
farming  community  from  the  too  g^reat 
power  of  the  organized  industries  on 
which  the  farmers  necessarily  depend  ? 

The  present  condition  of  org^ized  in- 
dustry is  too  often  that  of  chronic  and  sup- 
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pressed  hostility  between  the  laborers  and 
the  capitalists ;  they  should  be  partners, 
united  by  a  common  interest  and  working 
for  a  common  welfare.  What  can  we  do, 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  ruinous  strikes 
which  imperil  the  peace  of  the  whole 
oonmiunity,  but  to  cure  this  false  attitude 
of  suppressed  hostility  ? 

In  one  sentence,  What  is  the  next  step 
for  us  to  take  in  perfecting  that  Ameri- 
can brotherhood  which  will  unite  men 
of  various  races,  classes,  traditions, 
prejudices,  and  religious  faiths  in  one 
truly  free  and  truly  co-operative  com- 
monwealth ? 

The  man  who  can  point  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Nation  should  move 
for  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  be 
our  leader ;  the  journal  which  can  throw 
real  light  upon  these  problems  will  not 
lack  for  interested  and  appreciative  read- 
ers ;  and  the  party  which  can  propose  a 
solution  or  partial  solution  which  seems 
to  the  American  people  just  and  practi- 
cable will  secure  their  votes. 

But  whoever  desires  to  lead  or  to  act 
for  the  American  people  and  in  their  in- 
terest must  npt  waste  his  time  or  theirs 
over  the  pn>blems  that  are  past,  must  not 
halt  or  hesitate  to  take  up  new  problems, 
and  must  not  fear  to  arouse  the  bitterest 
opposition  by  the  Anarchists  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  autocrats  on  the 
other. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HENRY  FORD 

AMONG  the  famous  definitions  vnll 
undoubtedly  hereafter  be  included 
some  made  by  Henry  Ford.  According 
to  him,  as  a  witness  in  court,  ^^  ^  aggres- 
sion '  means  to  burglarize,  "  ^^  apostle  " 
m^ans  "  helper,*'  **  treason  "  means  "  any- 
thing against  the  Government,"  ^^pre- 
paredness "  is  the  same  as  ^^  militarism," 
a  ^  mobile  army  "  is  a  ^^  large  army  mo- 
bilized," and  ^^  an  idealist^  I  think,  is  a 
person  that  can  help  make  people  pros- 
perous." 

In  explaimng  some  of  these  definitions 
Mr.  Ford  succeeded  in  making  them 
somewhat  more  obscure.  For  example,  in 
admitting  that  he  was  an  ^^  ignorant  ideal- 
ist " — using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  makes  people  prosperous — he  added, 
^^  I  believe  I  can  do  it  a  little."  In  ex- 
plaining further  his  idea  of  treason  as 
anything  against  the  Government,  he  was 
asked,  "  By  whom  ?"  and  sinswered,  "  By 
an  Anarchist,  I  guess."  When  he  was 
asked,  ^^  What  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  that  treason  was  somethmg  that  was 
against  the  (xovemment  by  Anarchists  ?" 
Mr.  Ford  answered,  ^^It  was  against 
militarism,  or  it  was  militarism." 

The  words  which  he  thus  defined  are 
all  words  which  Mr.  Ford — or  rather  his 
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publicity  agent  whom  he  hired  to  write 
for  him  and  for  whose  writing  he  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  himself  respon^ble — 
used  in  a  campaign  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising to  educate  the  people.  He  used 
words  without  knowii^g  their  meamng. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  to  spend  money  with- 
out knowing  its  value.  When  Mr.  Ford 
uses  the  word  ^idealist,"  it  is  as  if  he 
were  giving  a  check  for  a  million  dol- 
lars under  the  impression  that  it  might 
be  worth  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  or 
two. 

Mr.  Ford's  testimony  was  given  in  a 
suit  which  he  is  bringing  against  the 
Chicago  "Tribune"  for  libel,  because 
the  "  Tribune  "  spoke  of  him  as  an  Anar- 
chist It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
"  Tttbune's  "  counsel  should  cross-examine 
him  about  his  ideas  of  anarchy.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  cross-examination : 

^  Now,  goin^  back  to  the  question  that 
we  were  referring  to  :  You  don't  seem  to 
be  very  clear  what  a  condition  of  anarchy 
would  be,  do  you,  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

'^  War,  I  guess,  is  a  condition  of  an- 
archy, as  much  as  an3rthing.*' 

"  Anybody  who  was  in  &vor  of  war 
would  be  an  Anarchist  ?" 

"  Not  in  favor  of  war." 

"  Isn't  any  onp  who  b  in  favor  of  an- 
archy an  Anarchial  P* 

*^  I  was  in  favor  of  war  when  we  got 
into  it" 

<<  Do  vou  question  tliat  a  man  who  is  in 
favor  of  anarchy  is  an  Anarchist  ?'* 

**  He  might  not  be." 

^  Can  you  sun^  any  idea  that  any- 
body who  is  in  &vor  of  anarchy  is  not 
an  Anarchist?  Isn't  that  the  real  test ?" 

^  I  don't  know.  I  cannot  suggest  any- 
thine.** 

^  I  ou  cannot  tell  whether  a  man  who 
was  in  favor  of  anarchy  is  or  is  not  an 
Anarchist?" 

**  He  may  be  in  favor  of  some  phrase 
Isieloi  it? 

"What  phrase?" 

"  He  might  be  in  favor  of  some  of  it" 

"  Yon  would  not  recognize  that  a  man 
who  was  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of 
anarchy  would  be  an  Anarchist,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

Naturally,  as  Mr.  Ford  regards  an 
Anarchist  as  necessarily  a  man  who 
throws  bombs,  he  resents  being  called  an 
Anarchist 

Mr.  Ford  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
ignorance  is  a  limitation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  takes  the  position  that  if  he 
wants  any  facts  he  can  hire  some  one  to 
get  them  for  him.  As  a  consequence, 
he  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
ignorance  of  history  and  dismiss  it  as 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  "Do  you 
know,"  he  was  asked,  "  when  the  United 
States  was  created  ?"  "  I  could  find  it  in 
a  few  minutes,"  replied  Mr.  Ford.  And 
when  he  was  asked  again,  "  Do  you 
know?"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  know  as  I 
do,  right  offhand."  He  admitted  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  name  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  but  when  he  was  asked  who  he 
was  Mr.  Ford  replied,  "  I  have  forgot- 
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ten  just  who  he  is.    He  is  a  writer,  I 
think." 

But  Mr.  Ford  has  been  educated.  He 
acknowledges  it.  Once  he  called  those 
who  advocated  preparedness  ^marder- 
ers ;"  and  he  iilill  thinks,  in  a  way,  that 
professional  soldiers  are  murderers ;  but 
he  admits  now  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  is  well  for  a  country  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  he  seems  unwilling  to  put 
Greneral  Pavhing  or  General  Grant  into 
the  category  of  murderers.  Once  he 
thought  it  possible  and  reascmable  to 
stop  the  war  by  a  peace  expedition ;  so 
he  fitted  one  out  at  great  expense  and 
went  himself  to  Europe  to  get  the  hojn 
out  of  the  trenches;  but  now  he  has 
learned  that  tiie  war  in  which  America 
joined  was  not  to  be  stopped  that  way. 

Yes ;  Henry  Ford  has  been  edueated. 
But  at  what  expense  ?  It  has  been  said 
that  the  best  way  for  a  person  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher  of  it.  It  may  be  best  ^or  the 
alleged  teacher,  but  how  about  the  pupils  ? 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  learning  about  gov- 
emmoit,  citizenship,  military  defense, 
and  the  princiides  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  which  men  ftrom  time  immemorial  have 
been  willii^  to  fight.  He  has  learned  of 
these  things  by  undertaking  to  bea  teacher 
of  them.  As  a  result  of  his  education  he 
has  giyen  his  country  patriotic  service, 
but  his  education  has  been  costly.  The 
cost  of  his  education  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned merely  in  the  dollars  that  he  has 
expended  upon  the  process,  though  they 
run  into  -the  milHons ;  its  great^  cost 
has  been  to  the  people  whom  he  has 
undertaken  to  educate. 

Mr.  Ford  is  an  advocate  of  efficiency. 
lA  his  method  of  education  an  efficient 
method?  Is  it  necessary  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  and  to 
impart  to  others  the  confusion  of  mind 
which  the  pupil  suffers  from  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  acquire  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  government  and  the 
princiides  of  law  and  liberty  ? 

There  is  a  simpler  method.  It  is  one 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
people  and  costs  much  less  than  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Ford.  It  is  the  method 
used  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
followed  by  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  method  used  by  men  who  have  had 
less  schooling  than  Henry  Ford ;  it  was 
the  method  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
adopted.  It  is  the  method  of  studying 
what  men  have  done  in  the  past,  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience,  the  records  of 
the  best  that  they  have  thought,  and  the 
means  that  they  have  used  to  express  them- 
selves. That  method  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, but  it  provides  the  pupils  who  really 
give  it  a  full  trial  some  better  education 
than  Mr.  Ford  has  received,  and  the  tui- 
tion fee  is  something  less  than  a  million 
dollars  per  pupil. 
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THE    CLASSICS    AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

LAST  week  reference  was  made  edi- 
torially in  The  Outlook  to  recent 
utterances  on  the  abiding  value  of  the 
classics  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  and  by  a 
writer  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly.''  Now 
comes  a  novel  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  pamiphlet  on  *^  The  Classics 
in  British  Education."  ^It  is  written  by 
the  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyou,  and  is  notably  moder- 
ate in  its  views  and  generous  in  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  claims  of  other  than 
classical  subjects. 

But  what  makes  the  pamphlet  of  spe- 
cial interest  is  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  a 
series  put  out  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  governmental  plans  toward  the 
after-the-war  building  up  of  the  nation 
as  are  other  pamphlets  in  the  same  series 
on  Housing,  Commercial  Forestry,  and 
Raw  Materials.  In  other  words,  in  this 
great  English  effort  for  reconstruction  the 
need  of  the  kind  of  culture  and  training 
that  is  acquired  through  a  classical  edu- 
cation propeiiy  combined  with  scientific 
and  practical  counes  is  assumed  and 
arguments  adduced  to  that  effect  From 
comparative  statistics  of  students*  success 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  *^for  the 
all-round  training  of  the  citizen  the  claim 
of  the  clasHJCB  to  hold  the  premier  place 
has  not  yet  been  «baken,"  and  there  is 
abundant  testimony  ^^  to  the  value  of  a 
broad,  humanislio  training  as  a  basis  for 
work  in  quitsu  other  fields  than  the 
classics  or  literature."  A  broad,  general 
scheme  is  presented ;  science  and  litera- 
ture, the  usual  English  branches  and 
foreign  languages,  the  technical  and  the 
cultural,  should  be  combined,  it  is  urged, 
in  the  earlier  stages  and  a  choice  of  thor- 
ough and  sensible  specialization  provided 
for  at  ibe  right  stage  of  advance.  Thus 
may  best  be  obtained,  it  is  held,  the  prime 
object,  ^^  the  training  of  human  beings  in 
mind  and  clikracter  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country.'* 

Another  pomt  of  interest  is  that  this 
official  British  document  urges  that 
^^  intellectual  aristocracy  *^  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  well-to^o;  that  the 
working  classes  need  an  infusion  of  cul- 
tural and  literary  teaching ;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  there  are  signs  that  leaders 
in  education  for  workmen  recognize  this 
and  would  welcome,  as  one  of  them  says, 
^^  a  redistribution  of  the  opportunities 
for  classical  studies.**  And  when  the 
founder  of  the  Workmen's  Educational 
Association  remarks  that  he  hopes  to  see 
the  day  when  an  intellectual  workman 
may  enjoy  his  Homer  in  the  original  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  refuses  to  con- 
sider that  a  fantastic  ideal. 

It  is  then,  apparently,  not  because  of  a 
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survival  of  tradition,  but  as  a  part  of  t 
new  movement  for  reconstituting  dvili- 
zation  and  setting  high  standaids  that 
we  find  just  now  coming  from  three  dif- 
ferent quarters  pleas  for  fair  play  for  the 
^idassics. 

ON    CULTIVATING    OUR 
PARENTS 

THE  admonishment  of  the  Fifth  (W 
roandment  is  singularly  tactful  It 
cannily  refrains  from   enjoining  obedi- 
ence.   The  stark  fact  of  abstract  obedi- 
ence to  any  one  is  repellent  to  everj 
independent  mind,  whether  that  mind  ii 
five  years  old  or  fifty,  while  honoring  hii 
a  securer  foundation  in  human  impnlse. 
Honor  is  an  attitude  ocmspicuoudy  ex- 
empt from  responsibility   to  reform  iti 
object,  whether  that  object  is  one*8  fiUlier 
or  one*s  son.  In  our  earliest  acquaintance 
with  them  we  had  no  difficulty  in  hooo^ 
ing  our  father  and  mother,  for  the  simple 
reason   that  their  personality  tlien  tp> 
peared  to  us  so  mysterious  ana  so  potent 
that  we  could  do  nothing  else  than  respeet 
it    The  exhortation  of  the  FiftkCon- 
mandment  was  therefore  addrearing  it- 
self, not  to  our  in&ncy,  bat  to  our  kter 
age,  when,  having  come  to  years  of  indis- 
cretion, we  should  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
educate our  parents,  to  bring  thedearoU 
fogilBs  abreast  of  tlie  times  and  mik 
them  over  to  suit  our  taste  as  onoe  tkj 
felt  it  incumbent  to  make  vra  over  to  nit 
theirs.    Every  one  who  has  ever  been  six- 
teen and  recovered  from  it  knows  tbt 
the  fifth  Commandment  peroeiyed  wkat 
was  needed. 

Even   when  one  has   safely  emeised 
from  the  terrible    teens   one  may  stiB 
ponder  with  profit  the  only  genial  exbor 
tation  of  the  Decalogue.    Perhapi  era 
stem  Moses  desired  folk  to  feel  frieodiy 
toward  their  forebears.    The  word  booor 
implies  respect  for  the  essential  freeiloa 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  frieodshi^ 
and  conspicuously  of  that  intimacy  W 
tween  parents  and  children  which,  k^ 
ever  we  may  gloze  the  fact,  is  actnaUj  ■ 
rarely  existent.  Against  this  spontanea 
of  comradeship  two  tendencieB  are  potfft 
A  dutiful  child  is  prone  to  feel  respoo*^ 
bility  for  his  &ther  and  mother,  and  to 
have  an  impulse  at  anxious  momeotf  ^ 
put  a  skittish  parent  under  some  foni  <i 
moral   restraint.    Indeed,  even  pbysbi 
restraint  is  all  too  common,  of  tctP* 
kindly  not  crudely  administered,  bot  bom 
the  less  effective  for  being  expn^  ^ 
constant  ''  don't,  dears,"  rather  tfas  io 
bolts  and  bars.    If  we  really  boo*  '^ 
parents,  we  shall  leave  them  free*  e^  ^ 
a  cost. 

Another  and  more  selfish  impute****' 
times  prevents  our  enjoying  cor  hif^ 

and   mothers,  as  /mu<^#  M/J^  '"^^ 
Digitized  by  vriOXTT^C 
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most  of  OS  cherish  an  inner  resentment 
that  our  parents  do  not  understand  us 
better,  forgetting  the  strain  they  are 
under — due  to  having  known  us  all  our 
lives — of  having  to  merge  into  one 
astounding  composite  all  the  myriad 
selves  we  have  been  since  first  they  met 
us.  It  may  easily  be  that  at  five  or  at 
fifteen  our  personality  was  so  offensive 
that  no  parent  could  be  expected  to  per- 
ceive that  we  ever  afterward  outgrew  our 
evil  condition.  Even  when  our  parents' 
recollections  of  us  have  been  agreeable, 
it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  revert  to 
the  lifetime  habit  of  regarding  us  as  infan- 
tile. Perhaps  also  they  are  loth  to  relin- 
quish their  attitude  of  protection  and  of 
precept  We  grow  tragically  self-sufficient 
with  maturity.  Sometimes  the  only  way 
for  a  parent  to  pierce  our  engrossment  is 
by  pin  stabs  of  fussiness.  Sometimes  the 
<mly  way  to  reach  us  is  to  irritate  us,  but 
thb  b  only  when  we  ourselves  have  locked 
the  doors  of  intimacy  so  tight  that  love 
has  no  language  of  admittance  except 
nagging. 

The  fact  is,  parents  are  often  worth  a 
child's  cultivating  even  when  that  child 
is  grown  up.   Parents,  however,  are  ex- 


tremely elusive  in  friendship.  A  child 
must  be  patient,  not  precipitate.  Parents 
often  have  rare  confidences  to  make,  but 
in  order  to  receive  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  to  be  themselves  of  rare  imag- 
inativeness. Margaret  Ogilvie  had  a  son 
to  whom  she  appeared  eternally  a  girl, 
but  not  many  sons  have  Barrie's  imagi- 
nation, and  so  not  many  sons  have  such 
maternal  companionship  to  remember  as 
he  commemorates  in  his  life  of  his  mother. 
It  is  more  incumbent  on  the  young  to 
understand  the  old  than  on  the  old  to 
understand  the  young,  for  the  old  are 
heavy  with  experience,  and  experience 
tends  to  stultify  the  imagination  by  its 
pain  and  poignancy.  If  you  really  want 
to  get  at.  a  parent,  you  should  endeavor 
to  make  him  comfortable  in  your  pres- 
ence, so  that  wisdom,  hesitant  and  shy  if 
you  are  young  and  arrogant,  will  come 
forth  from  him  confidently.  Sometimes  a 
parent's  thoughts  are  very  different  from 
what  we  had  supposed,  but  the  best  way 
of  eliciting  them  is  by  submitting  to  the 
old  habit  that  controls  their  utterance, 
the  old  habit  of  thinking  us  little  chil- 
dren. 

A  recent  story  is  built  on  the  poignant 


thesis  that  the  best  thing  one  can  do  for 
a  parent  is  never  to  let  him  know  he  has 
grown  old,  even  though  his  over-confi- 
dence lead  to  peril  of  life  and  limb.  The 
author  puts  into  a  daughter's  mouth 
words  that  few  of  us  would  have  the 
courage  to  embody  in  our  treatment  of 
our  parents.  Anxious  coddling  is  an  in- 
sult, she  maintains :  ^^  If  all  we  can  do 
for  them  is  just  to  keep  their  poor  old 
rusting  machinery  oiled  and  working — 
at  whatever  cost  to  pride  and  manhood 
and  usefulness — if  that's  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  for  just  keeping  alive,  is  it 
worth  the  cost?  What  do  a  few  years 
more  or  less  matter  so  long  as  one  is 
living  to  the  very  end?" 

The  essence  of  comradeship  is  letting 
others  have  their  adventure  at  whatever 
cost  to  us  or  to  them ;  for  parents  this 
means  letting  people  have  tiieir  adven- 
ture from  the  beginning;  for  children, 
letting  people  have  it  to  the  end.  All  of 
us  have  had  to  be  children,  many  of  us 
have  had  to  be  parents.  The  best  way  of 
getting  even  with  the  grim  necessity  is, 
if  a  parent,  to  stop  being  one  as  early  as 
possible,  and  if  a  child,  to  remain  one  as 
long  as  possible. 


SHOULD  THE  PEACE  TREATY  BE  RATIFIED?^ 

A   GROUP   OF   LETTERS    PRO   AND   CON 


I  HAVE  read  the  editorial  in  the  June 
26  OutkK^on  ''  The  Daylight  Saving 
Rider"  with  interest  and  amdute  ap- 
proval 

But  what  pussies  me  now  is  how  you 
can  advocate  the  acceptance  of  the  rider 
(  Lieitt^e  of  Nations)  on  the  Peace  Tr^U;y. 
Snrely  a  rider  is  a  rider  whether  it  is 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  Bill  or  to 
the  Peace  Treaty ;  both  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose — to  slip  something 
over  on  the  people  that  will  not  bear  the 
**  acid  test" 

To  my  mind,  the  use  of  the  rider  device 
is  just  as  reprehensible  for  a  Peace  Com- 
missioner as  it  is  for  a  Senator.  Espe- 
cially objectionable  is  the  rider  conceived 
by  a  Peace  Commissioner  who  was  re- 
pudiated at  the  last  election ;  who  went 
abroad  at  a  critical  time  on  his  own 
au^iority  against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people;  who  ddayed 
peace,  and  was  only  able  to  carry  out 
his  threat  to  weave  his  rider  into  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  riving  up  vital  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  rider  passes 
the  American  people  will  have  indeed 
loot  ^^  to  a  measurable  degree  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  and  to  [lutve] 
8ab6titute[d]  oligarchy." 

(Mrs.)  James  D.  Davis. 

TionMta,  PennsylTsinA,  July  7,  1919. 
II 

I  find  myself  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  criticise  The  Outlook  for  its 


lack  of  consistency  regarding  legislation 
by  rider.  If  there  is  any  one  thmg  that 
you  have  nersistently  condemned  it  is 
this,  and  I  had  always  supposed  that 
your  criticisms  were  a  matter  of  princi- 
(Je ;  but  I  have  been  brought  to  a  ques- 
tioning attitude  on  this  point  by  your 
recent  course.  If  the  rep^  of  the  Day- 
light Saving  Law  by  making  it  a  rider 
on  another  bill  is  a  thing  to  be  con- 
demned on  principle,  on  the  theory  that  a 
matter  of  this  importance  ought  to  stand 
or  fall  on  its  merits,  how  can  you  recon- 
cile yourselves  to  the  support  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a  nder  on  the 
Peace  Treaty?  Why  shouldn't  it,  too, 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits?  The  very 
obvious  answer  is  that  if  it  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
in  accordance  with  the  plain  intent  of 
the  Constitution,  H  would  fail,  and  so  the 
President  in  the  carr^g  out  of  his 
threat  has  so  intertwmed  it  with  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  virtually  to  force  the 
Senate  to  approve  somethmg  that  it  dis- 
approves or  to  disapprove  something  that 
it  approves. 

Your  editorial "  The  League  of  Nations 
in  the  Senate,"  in  The  Outlook  of  June 
26,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  this 
fact,  and  yet  I  have  not  seen  a  word  of 
censure  from  you  on  this  very  evident 
attempt  to  deprive  Uie  Senate  of  its  Con- 
stitutional right — a  duty  as  well  as  a 
right — to  pass  on  this  momentous  thing 
on  its  merits.   What  a  chance  you  are 

1  Ad  editorial  called  <mt  by  theae  letton  wiU  be 
tonnd  OD  another  page.— Thr  Editobs. 


misoine  for  a  ringing  editorial  asserting 
your  adherence  to  the  anti-rider  principle, 
even  though  it  might  result  in  tne  defeat 
of  somethmg  that  vou  favor,  for  I  can 
hardly  bring  myseit  to  believe  that  vou 
want  the  Leeigue  of  Nations  established 
by  this  most  transparent  chicanery — or 
do  you? 

I  wouldn't  want  my  own  position  mis- 
understood. I  believe  that  uiere  is  more 
than  a  mere  bit  of  humor  in  dubbing  the 
thing  ^^the  League  of  Hallucinations." 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  ver^  accurate  naming 
of  it.  I  want  to  see  it  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
^  take,  my  medicine '  if  the  Senate  can 
be  brought  to  ratify  on  a  fair  and  square 
test,  but  this  test  can't  be  had  as  the 
case  now  stands. 

Just  now  I  am  especially  interested  to 
know  if  your  opposition  to  legislation  by 
rider  applies  only  to  the  things  that  you 
are  opposed  to.  There  may  be  a  touch  of 
raillery  in  this  letter,  but  I  seriously 
think  that  you  are  in  a  very  indefensible 
position.  May  I  add  that  I  think  the 
repeal  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Law  was  a 
serious  mistake,  however  it  may  have  been 
accomplished,  and  that  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  rider  legislation  all  the  time 
as  you  are  part  of  ihe  time  ? 

C.  F.  HiLDRETH. 
Freeport,  Illinoia,  July  8,  1919. 

Ill 

I  have  been  a  reader  and  a  friend  of 
The  Outlook  for  a  long  time,  because  it 
has  stood  for  genuine,  practical  Ameri- 
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eanism  of  a  high  order.   It  was  therefore 
a  source  of  keen   disappointment  when 

Jon  embraced  internationalism.  I  have 
oped  that  you  would  get  back  to  the 
practical  idealism  of  Th^Nlore  Roosevelt^ 
!>>but  instead  you  have  floundered  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  you  now  have  the  temerity 
to  say  that  because  the  American  people 
are  an  adventurous  people  we  should  risk 
our  birthright  in  a  gamble  with  interna- 
tionalism. 

Such  a  statement  is  unworthy  of  you. 

If  we  who  believe  in  an  unimpaired, 
uncompromised  nationalism,  who  hold 
that  our  countnr  should  deal  justly  and 
honestly  with  all  nations  but  take  orders 
from  none,  are  in  the  minority,  it  will  be 
a  pity,  but  nevertheless  I  must  Stand  for 
the  United  States  of  America  first,  last, 
and  always.  I  must  not  lend  any  support 
to  any  agency  of  the  propaganda  of 
intomationalism. 

I  ask  you  to  please  cancel  my  subscrip- 
tion. 

I  will  add  just  this:  If  the  United 
States  should  be  rushed  into  ratifying 
the.  present  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
by  reason  of  the  tricky  tactics  employed, 
it  will  not  be  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  deliber- 
ately renounced  the  Americanism  of  the 
past  in  favor  of  the  new  programme  of 
World  Somalism. 

Harkt  H.  Calvin. 

League  for  PrMerrmtion  of  Amerumn  Independenoe, 
Oklahoma  Citj,  Oklahoiiia,  hAy  2,  1919. 


IV 

In  your  issue  of  Jnly  9,  in  the.  article 
entitled  "  Batify  the  Treaty,"  you  enu- 
merate in  ^ the  ^^ simplest  terms"  what 
the  Treaty  will  do — as  you  see  it.  In  that 
enumeration  appears  no  word  of  what 
happens  to  China.  You  rejoice  in  security 
agamst  foreign  despotism  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland  and  in  the  uniting  of 
the  civilized  nations  to  protect  each  other 
and  the  people  under  their  guardianship 
from  future  aggressions,  but  you  say  not 
one  word  of  the  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  violates  all  the  important  principles 
upon  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  (justice,  honor,  self- 
determination,  and  uie  rest),  vis^.,  the 
handing  over  of  Shantimg  to  Japan.  To 
buy  admerenoe  to  the  Lc^igue  by  one  of 
the  most  infamous  acts  in  history  is  a  sad 
omen  for  ^  the  ability  of  the  League  to 
carry  out  its  professed  principles  m  the 
future.  A  lasting  peace  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  injustice.  You  must  be 
aware  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  China 
and  th^  policy  pursued  toward  her  by 
Japan.  If  you  are^ot,  you  can  easily  as- 
certain them.  Such  a  book  as  "China 
and  the  World  War,"  by  W.  R.  Wheeler 
(MacmillanX  will  enlighten  you.  If  you 
do  already  know  the  facts,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  journal  privileged  to  give 
out  so  many  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ut- 
terances can  be  untrue  to  his  principles 
and  gloss  over  the  truth. 

Those  of  us  who  hope  for  a  real,  effec- 
tive League  of  Nations,  but  who  believe 
that  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means, 


are  heartsick  to  see  such  a  journal  as 
yours  lending  itself,  tacitly  or  outspo- 
kenly, to  the  support  of  an  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  we  hope  the  League  will 
do — an  act  without  any  foundation  of 
honor  or  justice. 

Sidney  L.  Lasell. 

Siaacooaet,  Nantnoket,  Mamaohamtta, 
July  13, 1919. 


I  have  taken  The  Outlook  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  am  an  out-and-out  Repub- 
lican, but  I  think  and  trust  that  I  am  one 
in  the  broader  sense.  I  have  heretofore 
looked  to  The  Outlook  as  being,  if  not  a 
Republican,  a  patriot  first  and  a  partisan 
afterwards.  An  American  patriot,  in  my 
conception,  is  one  who  has  the  privilege 
and  the  dutv  of  thinking. 

But  The  Outlook,  apparently,  no  longer 
expects  its  readers  to  think.  So  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  rather  dangerous  journal 
for  those  to  read  who  won't  think.  I  refer 
to  your  article  of  July  16  on  **  The  Tacti- 
cal Blunder  of  the  Republicans." 

In  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  article  you  say, 
"•  We  are  tired  of  fighting  and  appeals  to 
force."  This  looks  very  pretty  on  paper, 
but  does  The  Outlook  really  believe  it? 
If  we  really  are,  won't  we  be  just  as  tired, 
forsooth,  after  an  opportunity  to  contem- 
plate as  we  are  now  ?  And  if  we  really 
are  and  want  a  change,  won't  we  see  that 
we  eet  it  after  contemplation  ?  Some  of 
us  doubt,  when  we  look  back  over  .his- 
tory, that  the  world  is  tired  of  fighting^ 
and  appeals  to  force.  Some  of  us  think 
that,  though  it  says  it  is,  it  really  likes 
them — which  is  perhaps  why  we  fear  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  but  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Writing  down  and  subscribing  to 
our  pretense  won't  purge  us  of  the  sin. 

You  call  the  Le^^e  an  "  experiment," 
and  yet  you  ask  your  readers  to  be  sure 
they  get  this  experiment,  with  something 
rather  vital  to  Americans,  even  though 
thev  may  later  be  sorry. 

A^in,  what  has  The  Outlook  come  to 
that  It  would  deny,  as  it  does  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this 
article,  the  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen to  think  and  act  through  his  Consti- 
tutional representatives  in  crises  such  as 
the  present?  The  Constitution,  as  you 
say,  perhaps  has  its  defects ;  but  it  is  at 
least  true  that  the  people  by  their  own 
choice — that  is,  by  all  their  representa- 
tives— put  them  there. 

The  Outlook  is  becominj^  quite  Wil- 
sonesque  in  speciousness.  §hall  we,  the 
Republicans,  take  this  step,  this  "  experi- 
ment,"  just  to  be  sure  that  the  Democrats 
shall  not  have  the  chance  to  compound  the 
wrong  which,  through  not  taking  thought, 
we  may  find,  too  late,  it  contains  ? 

At  least  The  Outlook  might  have  had 
the  delicacy,  I  think,  not  to  parallel  this 
article  with  the  one  bearing  the  titular 
illustration  of  a  tablet  "  In  Memory  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt — The  American." 

I  should  say  that  The  Outlook  needs 
to  clean  house. 

John  W.  Steward. 

PateraoD,  New  Jersey,  July  IH,  1919. 


VI 

I  want  to  congratulate  yon  on  the 
editorial  "The  Tactical  Blunder  of 
the  Republicans,"  on  page  425  of  The 
Outlook  for  July  16.  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  majority^  of  the  people  of  this  oountry 
feel,  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  not  a 
partisan  question,  and,  second,  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  adopted 
as  it  stands,  to  be  later  corrected  and 
amended  as  may  be  foimd  necessary. 

In  one  of  his  recent  Ispeeches  Lloyd 
George  made  the  statement  that  "had 
there  been  a  L#eague  of  Nations  in  1914 
the  gpreat  war  never  would  have  occurred," 
and  he  was  right  about  it.  I  believe  also 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in 
favor  of  the  tripartite  treaty  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  and  defense  of  France 
in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
her  by  Germany.  l,  b.  Yaple- 

ChilUoothe,  Ohio,  July  17, 1919. 

VII 

Your  editorial  "Ratify  the  Treaty," 
in  your  July  9  number,  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  on  the  subject. 

You  say,  however,  that  it  woiJd  hate 
been  wise  if  the  President  hml  followed 
McKinley's  wise  course  in  consulting  with 
the  Senators. 

I  would  refer  you  to  page  374  of  **  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams.''  John  Hay 
writes :  "  I  shall  see  all  my  treaties  slaugh- 
tered one  by  one,  by  the  thirty-foor  per 
cent  of  strikers  and  kickers." 

On  pa^e  894,  speaking  of  a  treaty 
which  ou^t  to  be  ratified  in  twenty-four 
hours :  ^^  The  Senate  wasted  six  weeks 
on  this  one  and  ratified  it  with  one  vote 
to  spare,'*  ete.  He  says  further  :  **  They 
[the  Senate]  will  reject  any  treaty  on  any 
subject  with  England.  I  doubt  if  they 
would  accept  any  treaty  of  conseqnenoe 
\^th  Russia  or  Germany,"  and  winds  up 
this  paragraph :  ^  Is  it  worth  while  for 
me  to  keep  up  this  useless  labor  ?" 

While  WiUoughby  recognizes  the  fzM^ 
that  the  Senate  can  be  (»lled  in  while 
negotiations  are  in  practice,  he  also  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  it  is  not  done  as  a 
rule.  When  the  President  did  oonsolt. 
it  vas  in  the  matter  of  loccd  treaties,  if 
I  may  so  call  them — those  with  the  Indi- 
ans, etc.  But  not  with  a  oompUoated 
treaty  such  as  the  one  now  being  acted 
upon. 

Imi^^e  what  would  have  happened  if 
he  had  associated  with  him  some  of  thr 
strikers  and  kickers  referred  to  by  Hay 
in  the  pages  I  refer  you  to. 

I  do  not  recall  just  now  where,  bat 
either  Moore  or  WiUoughby  refers  to  tfe 
fact  that  Presidents  are  loth  to  sjkv 
ciate  with  them  in  the  negotiation  oi 
treaties  Senators  of  the  opposite  pc^tiosi 
faith,  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
same. 

If  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  were  beK 
by  a  Senate  of  their  own  party,  whatow 
be  expected  from  a  Senate  opposed  is 
politics  and  ^^  striking  "  for  pofitioal  aci 
vantage?  Charles  S.  Braxp. 

New  York  City,  July  17,  1919. 


JAPAN'S  GAINS  FROM  THE  WAR 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE    BY    SYDNEY    GREENBIE 


IT  took  Japan  several  daj's  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  armistice.  Previously, 
every  rumor  of  peace  brought  about  a 
slump  in  the  stock  market.  Yet  so  cer- 
tain was  industry  that  the  war  would  go 
on  indefinitely  that  no  abatement  in  its 
activities  could  be  felt.  So  when  Novem- 
ber 11  came  it  took  a  little  sai-easm  from 
the  foreign  press  to  stir  Japan  to  a  show 
of  some  satisfaction.  For  a  couple  of 
days  only  foreign  houses  displayed  flags 
in  jubilation.  Then  Japan  recalled  that 
she  too  was  an  Ally  and  the  various  Cham- 
Wrs  of  Commerce  threw  all  "  bearii^^  " 
aside  and  brought  out  their  flags,  scmi^ 
aiid  geishas,  in  riotous  joviality.  Official- 
ism donated  unto  itself  a  banquet  upon 
the  public  recreation  grounds  to  which 
only  officials  and  a  few  representative 
foi^eiffners  were  invited.  And  after  they 
ate  idl  there  was  to  eat  and  drank  all 
there  was  to  drink  and  played  with  all 
the  geishas  there  were  to  play  with  (wives 
are  never  invited)  they  left  t'he  groimds 
for  the  common  people  to  swarm  about 
the  remnants.  Thus  the  JSast^  thought  it 
had  manifested  its  pleasure  that  the 
world  had  been  made  safcfjoKi^emocracv. 

Why  this  hesitation  ?  .^S^ise  Japan 
was  not  really  in  the  war.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  gained  more  and  suffered 
less  than  Japan.  She  gained  materially 
and  she  gained  socially.  At  this  time, 
when  the  nations  are  balancing  their 
accounts,  it  is  well  for  us  to  give  a  little 
gummary^  of  Japan's  proflt  and  loss  from 
the  war. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  acquisition  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  which  lie  »6  conveni- 
ently between  the  Hawaiian  group  and 
the  Philippines,  and  not  inconveniently 
distant  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
I  will  leave  Shantung  to  speak  for  itself, 
if  its  voice  has  not  already  been  silenced, 
as  was  that  of  Korea.  I  will  limit  myself 
to  the  question  of  Witimate  gains  (if  war 

Srofits  can  be  regarded  as  such)  to  which 
apan  is  as  much  entitled  as  any  other 
individual  or  gproup  which  supplies  the 
materials  of  warfare  and  to  such  social 
gains  as  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 


war. 


First,  then,  come  the  material  gains. 
Of  these  Kobe  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample. No  port  in  the  Far  East  has  come 
up  so  stridently  as  did  Kobe  during  the 
war.  Were  it  not  for  the  silk  trade,  Yoko- 
hama woiUd  have  completely  fallen  out 
of  the  race  behind  Kobe.  Now  this  is 
sigrnificant.  Yokohama  lies  near  the 
capital  (Tokyo),  and  will  always  be  a 
distributing  center  for  the  Empire.  Com- 
mercially and  geographically,  however, 
Japan  has  become  the  center  of  the 
business  of  the  Pacific.  During  the  war 
Japan's  exports  increased  so  tremen- 
dously that  a  port  more  on  the  direct 
highway  of  the  world's  trade  was  neces- 
sary. A^  such  none  was  more  suitable  than 
Kobe,  and  it  rose  to  the  situation.  Where 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Kobe's 
foreign  settlement  (where  all  the  export 


and  import  trade  is  handled)  was  largely 
under  the  control  of  foreigners,  to-day 
the  Japanese  have  well-nigh  ousted  them. 
All  the  desirable  business  sites  have  been 
bought  over  by  Japanese  narikin '  estab- 
lishments at  enormous  prices,  in  man^ 
cases  the  Government  giving  every  possi- 
ble financial  support  to  natives.  One  for- 
eigner disposed  ©f  a  piece  of  property 
which  cost  him  about  §12,000  for  $225,- 
000.  And  to-day  splendid  modem  struc- 
tures crowd  the  former  settlement — the 
pride  of  the  Japanese. 

Industrially,  Japan  has  simply  been 
seething  with  activity.  No  contract  was 
ever  turned  aside ;  it  was  easy  enough  to 
fail  to  supply  the  material  afterwards. 
Scandals  in  comraerical  circles  were  rife. 
Whereas  other  countries  had  to  submit 
quietly  to  innumerable  'embargoes  that 
England  and  America  foimd  necessary 
to  impose  on  the  export  of  their  materials, 
Japan  always  found  some  way  of  having 
them  loosened  for  her  sake.  When  nego- 
tiations were  imder  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  merchantmen,  Japan  so  prepared 
her  plans  that,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, she  would  come  out  with  from 
176,000  to  450,000  tons  of  shipping 
ahead  of  her  pre-war  situation,  while  sup- 
plying the  Allies  with  her  old  discarded 
types  of  vessels.  She  is  now  the  mistress 
of  the  Pacific. 

Of  all  this  activity,  Kobe  was  the  cen- 
ter. From  my  house,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city,  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
pneumatic  hammers  far  after  midnight. 
Four  years  ago  Kobe  was  a  promise ;  to- 
day its  dockyards,  its  steel  mills,  its 
steamers,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  city 
of  tremendous  size.  Its  population  has 
reached  nearly  600,000,  and  it  is  the  fifth 
largest  city  m  Japan.  Houses  are  as 
scarce  as  they  are  in  New  York.  Smoke- 
stacks darken  the  sky  with  streams  of 
smoke.  And  all  because  a  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  twelve  thousand  miles 
away. 

So  great  was  the  increase  in  trade  and 
business  in  all  Japan  that  for  two  years 
the  railways  and  telegraphs  and  post 
office  have  been  rendered  virtually  help- 
less. Telegrams  could  be  delivered  much 
more  quickly  if  sent  by  train  and  letters 
with  more  certainty  if  sent  by  special 
messenger.  The  extent  of  inefficiency  in 
these  various  branches  of  service  would 
form  the  basis  for  an  article  in  itself. 
Yet  with  all  the  prosperity  salaries  in 
Government  departments  still  ranged 
from  $6  to  f50  a  month.  Only  two  per 
cent  of  the  people  earn  more  than  $1,000 
a  year.  In  place  of  increase  in  salaries 
the  Government  offered  marks  of  dstinc- 
tion  and  honor,  expecting  that  good  sub- 
jects would  rejoice- over  small  favors. 

Yet  the  war  intensified  social  condi- 
tions   markedly.     It   made    narihin   of 

1  The  word  narikin  can  be  translated  by  our  par- 
venu. It  oomea  from  the  Jaiianese  chess  Mid  is  used 
when  one  of  the  pawns  is  jumped  across  the  board. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  man  who  has  just  become 
rich — one  who  has  made  a  bound  for  riohes. 


coolies  who  m  another  generation  will 
be  seeking  vacancies. in  the  House  of 
Peers.  It  has  drawn  the  outcasts  from 
their  isolation  into  industrialism  and 
forced  them  upon  the  social  consciousness 
in  unprecedented  wajrs.  It  has  increased 
the  cost,  though  it  has  not  yet  raised  the 
standard,  of  living.  On  an  average,  Japan 
still  has  more  poverty  and  suffering  and 
absence  of  individual  development  than 
most  other  civilized  countries.  But  the 
conditions  under  war  have  made  the  aver- 
age Japanese  less  contented  with  n(iere 
rice  and  daikon  (a  ves^etable  shaped 
like  a  radish,  pickled,  and  with  a  strong, 
impleasant  odor).  He  has  seen  how  his 
neighbor  in  a  couple  of  years  became  a 
rich  man.   Though  the  masses  are  much 

Eoorer  than  they  ever  were,  a  very  few 
ave  obtained  great  wealth.  While  the 
war  brought  tlie  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  down  to  a  basis  of  necessity, 
curtailing  all  luxuries,  for  many  in  Japan 
it  meant  the  reverse — the  shunning  of 
simple  living.  .  Of  that  they  had  had 
more  than  their  share. 

Another  source  of  gain  to  Japan  has 
been  in  knowledge  of  military  science. 
She  has  been  able  to  look  on  and  learn 
at  a  loss  of  only  some  two  thousand  men. 
That  is  a  gain  which  may  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  put  in  the  debit  column. 

Some  of  the  monetary  gains  are  no 
less  doubtful.  It  is  felt  in  Japan  that 
those  who  secured  these  material  advan- 
tages are  doing  little  to  retain  them. 
They  have  not  placed  either  themselves 
or  their  country  on  a  firm  trade  basi^, 
having  sought  immediate  progress  more 
than  a  go(A  reputation  for  business 
ethics.  And  that  is  a  definite  loss  to 
Japan  which  some  of  its  people  are  view- 
ing with  alarm. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  social  gains. 
What  emotional,  political,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual advantage  has  Japan  which 
she  did  not  have  before  the  war?  Emo- 
tionally there  has  been  but  a  slight 
awakening.  Sympathy  with  the  wronged, 
with  the  suffering,  has  touched  her  but 
little.  Politically  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  democracy,  but 
mighty  little  of  its  real  significance  has 
penetrated  the  crust  of  imperialism. 
You  hear  among  the  students  in  the 
higher  schools  (of  which'  I  was  an  in- 
structor) considerable  talk  about  de- 
mocracy, and  they  have  even  gone  to 
the  point  of  holding  demonstrations  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.  But  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  is  not  under- 
stood. Even  the  leaders  in  that  vanguard 
naively  advance  a  vague  statement  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  first  Emperor, 
Jimmu  Tenno  (who  is  largely  wrapped 
in  myth),  about  how  much  his  rule  de- 
pended upon  the  people,  as  proof  that  from 
time  immemorial  the  basic  principles  of 
their  government  have  been  democratic. 

Intellectually  and  morally  Japan  has 
learned  that  eilucation  and  honest  busi- 
ness are  national  assets.   As  the  result  of 
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the  mcreaae  in  foreign  trade,  she  has 
found  it  neoeasary  neatly  to  increase 
her  educational  faouities.  Commerciid 
schook  are  being  raised  to  the  status  of 
imiversities  and  the  whole  educational 
administration  is  undergoing  consider^ 
able  changes.  But,  unfortunately,  morally 
Japan  hiw  not  applied,  so  far,  the  prin- 
^imes  she  has  taught  her  young  men. 
The  breaking  of  contracts,  the  passing  off 
of  material  inferior  to  that  agreed  upon, 
would  form  a  chapter  in  a  study  of  Japan 
by  no  means  to  her  credit. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

6ne  of  the  most  satisfactory  gains 
from  an  Occidental  point  of  view  has 
been  that  Japan  has  oeen  forced  to  think 
outwardly  on  international  affairs.  She 
looked  abroad,  for  instance,  and  saw 
the  extent  to  which  women  helped  win 
the  war,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed. 
Japan  realized  that  should  her  women  be 
placed  in  the  same  j^ition  as  were  the 
women  of  the  West  it  would  not  go  well 
with  the  land.  The  condition  of  womgn 
may,  in  consequence,  some  day  be  im- 
proved.  There  is  a  dim  light  of  hope.- 
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These  social  gains  are,  however,  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  monetary 
gains. 

There  is  one  great  weakness  in  modem 
Japan  which  leaves  all  her  gains — social 
and  material — on  an  unstable  foundation. 
Unfortunately,  consciousness  of  this  dan- 
ger is  almost  wholly  lacking.  Whatever 
gains  may  be  accredited  to  Japan  in  any 
sense  cannot  compensate  her  lor  the  iso- 
lation in  which  she  is  left  as  the  only 
great  autocracy  still  standing  in  the 
world. 


WHY  CHINA  REFUSED  TO  SIGN 

AN   INTERVIEW    ON   THE    SHANTUNG    PROVISION    OF   THE   TREATY 
WITH   WU   CHAO-CHU  BY   JESSE   WILLIS   JEFFERIS 


WU  CHAO^HU,  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Conference  from  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Government  of  China,  and 
son  of  Wu  Ting-fang,  twice  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  recently 
passed  through  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  When  asked  why  China 
refused  to  sign  tiie  peace  treaty,  Wu 
Chao-chu  responded  as  f dlows : 

**  While  the  aAer  Great  Powers  were 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Germany  Japan 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  press 
her  Twenty-one  Demands,  which  aimed 
at  the  political  and  economic  domination 
of  China. 

^  The  provisions  relating  to  Shantung, 
which  the  Chinese  Government  signed 
with  Japan  under  duress,  were  that 
China  should  agree  to  any  arrangements 
which  Japan  might  thei^eaf  ter  make  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  German  rig^hts 
m  the  Shantung  Province ;  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  would  restore  Eliao- 
ohau  to  China,  promdirhg  Japan  be 
granted  an  exdnsive  concession  to  be 
designated  later,  and  also  that  Japan 
shoiud  have  the  option  of  building  a  new 
nulway  in  Shantung. 

^^  The  *'  exclusive  concession '  was  no 
less  thui  the  port  of  Tsingtoo,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Kiaoohau.  This  port  was 
seized  by  the  German  Government  in 

1897,  because  of  the  killing  of  ^  two  Ger- 
man missionaries  in  China,  and  m  March, 

1898,  the    Manchu    Government    was 
foro^  to  conclude  a  lease  with  Germany, 

her  control  of  the    port  for  a 

Bof  ninety-nine  years.  This  treaty, 
by  the  mailed  fist  of  the  German 
Junkers,  also  provided  for  the  passage  of 
German  troops  in  a  zone  around  the  Bav 
of  E[iaochau  and  the  granting  of  rail- 
way and  mining  rights  in  the  province  of 
Shantung. 

^The  port  of  Tsingtao  is  a  stratep^c 
and  commercial  stronghold  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  economic  life 
of  China.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  excel- 
lent docks,  and  strong  fortresses,  upon 
which  the  German  Government  has  spent 
millions.  It  is  also  a  popular  summer 
resort.  According^  to  present  plans,  Japan 
intends  to  put  into  the  concession  the 
important  features  of  the  port  and  return 


to  China  the  bathing  beach  and  a  few 
hotels. 

^Thus  Japan  has  secured  control  of 
the  gatewav  to  Shantung  Province,  with 
an  area  ai  36,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  38,000,000. '  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  China  and  has  been  so  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  also  the  Urdiplace  of  Chinese 
civilisation,  for  here  Confucius  was  bom. 

**When  m  1917  America  broke  off 
diplomatie  rdations  with  Germany,  she 
invited  all  neutrals  to  do  likewise,  in 
order  to  show  the  world's  unanimous  dis- 
approval of  German  militarism.  When 
Qiina  received  this  invitation,  she  re- 
sponded immediately,  and  was  the  first  of 
tne  neutrals  thus  to  take  action.  Later 
China  declared  war  upcni  Germany  and 
at  the  same  time  announced  that  all 
treaties  made  with  her  enemies  were 
thereby  abrogated.  The  Powers  at  war 
with  Germany  thereupon  sent  notes  of 
congratulation  to  Chma,  indorsing  her 
attitude,  which  ^amounted  to  an  express 
recognition  of  the  &ot  that  the  treaty 
granting  Germany  rights  in  the  Shantung 
Province  was  cancded,  and  that  these 
rights  automatically  reverted  to  China. 

**  When  the  Peace  Conference  opened, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Japan  had  a 
hold  upon  the  delegates,  the  nature  of 
which  did  not  appear  upon  the  surfoce. 
Later  it  was  m^oovered  that  this  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  secret 
understandings  entered  into  with  Japan 
bv  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Irance,  Italy,  and  Russia.  They  were 
arrived  at  after  China  had  sent  a  note 
to  Germany  threatening  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  unless  she  relin- 
quished submarine  warfare.  It  was 
promised  Japan  that  her  claims  to  the 
ohantung  Province  would  be  supported 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  provided  that 
she  would  use  her  influence  to  compel 
China  to  declare  war  against  Germany. 
But  the  bitter  irony  of  the  situation  was 
that  Japan  had  continually  brought  press- 
ure to  bear  npon  China  to  prevent  her 
entering  the  war  against  Germany. 

^^  Until  the  Fiume  incident,  when  the 
Italian  del^^tes  withdrew  from  the 
Conference,  America  remained  China's 
best  friend  ;  but  the  added  danger  that 


Japan  might  withdraw  from  the  Confer- 
ence if  her  demands  were  not  granted 
threatened  the  establishment  of  the' 
League  of  Nations.  Certain  French  news- 
papers then  announced  that  Japan  might 
follow  the  example  of  Italy.  If  these 
countries  diould  withdraw  from  the 
Peace  Conference  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  President  Wilson  to  their  de- 
mands, who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
&ilure  of  the  League  of  Nations?  No 
matter  how  moral  or  legal  China's  claims 
might  be  at  the  Conference,  the  Powers 
felt  bound  to  fulfill  their  secret  under- 
standings with  Japan,  in  spite  of  tiie 
fact  that  Japan's  Twenty-one  Demands 
upon  China  were  made  under  duress 
and  wholly  obvious  oi  the  &ct  that 
Germany  had  no  rights  in  the  Shantung 
Province  to  which  Japan  or  any  other 
country  could  lawfully  succeed.  And  so 
America  gave  way  and  the  so-oalled 
rights  of  Germany  in  Shantung  were 
transferred  to  Japan. 

^  Later  the  Chmese  del^;ate8  were  in- 
formed that  all  former  German  rights 
were  to  be  given  over  to  Japan,  uncon- 
ditionally, and  this  agreement  tiie  Chi- 
nese del^^tes  were  asked  to  sign. 
Whereupon  they  protested,  first  orafiy, 
and  subsequentiy  in  writing. 

^It  was  announced  th^  Japan  had 
agreed  with  the  Powers  that  ohantung 
would  later  be  returned  to  China ;  but  no 
definite  time  was  mentioned  whoi  Japa- 
nese-control  should  end.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  that  Japan  promises  to  re- 
turn to  China  sovereign  rights  in  Shan- 
tung, althoiu^h  Germany  never  asserted 
anv  rights  of  sovereignty. 

^^  The  Chinese  delegates  agreed  to  sign 
the  Treaty  with  Grermany,  subject  to  a 
reservation  of  the  three  articles  relating 
to  Shantung.  But  they  were  Udd  that 
they  must  sign  without  reservations.  The 
position  of  the  delegates  was  a  most  ddi- 
cate  one.  Not  to  sign  would  be  an  admis- 
sion to  the  world  that  the  Allies  were 
divided,  thus  strengthening  the  canse  of 
the  common  enemy — Germany.  To  sign 
meant  the  betrayal  of  the  whole  Chinese 
nation,  that  is  arrayed  unanimously 
against  any  such  step. 

^^  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  my  peo- 
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pie  the  Chinese  del^^tes  refused  to  sign, 
so  that  a  state  of  war  still  exists  between 
China  and  Germany,  making  necessary 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace. 

^^From  her  experience  at  the  Peace 
Table  China  has  learned  several  impor- 
tant lessons,  first,  she  knows  that  Amer- 


ica is  her  stanch  and  sincere  friend, 
hayin|^  championed  China's  rights,  and  at 
last  giving  way  only  when  the  possible 
wididrawal  of  both  Italy  and  Japan  men- 
aced the  League  of  Nations.  With  the 
final  result  the  American  delegation  was 
as  much  disappointed  as  the  Chinese. 
^'  China  is  well  known  for  her  pacific 


settlements  of  disputes,  despising  the 
thought  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
barbarous  methods  of  war,  such  as  have 
been  exemplified  by  the  horrors  of  Ger- 
man militarism.  But  she  also  realizes  that 
the  millennium  has  certainly  not  yet  come 
— ^the  age  of  peace  when  right  shall  tri- 
umph over  might." 


METHODISM'S  GREAT  MISSIONARY  CENTENNIAL 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    CHARLES    STELZLE 


SUPEBLATIVES  alone  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Centenary  Celebration  of 
American  Methodism,  jAst  closed  in 
Columbus,  where  for  nearly  a  month  not 
only  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  but 
thoee  who  owe  allegiance  to  other  great 
leaders  of  Protestantism  thronged  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  which  cover 
over  one  hundred  acres. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Cele- 
bration was  held  in  Columbus  was  be- 
cause this  is  the  center  of  American 
Methodism.  The  Methodist  Church, 
North  and  South,  was  responsible  for 
this  enterprise — the  first  time  that  these 
two  great  churches  have  got  together 
on  a  really  comprehensive  programme, 
and  it  was  noted  that  the  attendance  was 
▼ery  laiwly  from  the  South. 

The  (>lebration  cost  Methodism  a  mill- 
ion dollars ;  it  was  attended  by  a  million 
people ;  it  was  held,  in  part,  to  celebrate 
the  raising  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million   d^lars  for  missions.    It  was  a 

Cbilee  engas^  in  with  an  abandon  that 
r  once  made  the  world  understand  that 
the  Church  could  do  a  big  thing  in  a  big 
way. 

Eight  great  buildings  housed  exhibits 
from  every  part  of  t£e  world.  Nearly 
twentir  thousand  people  served  as  ^^  stew- 
ards and  other  helpers  during  the  Cele- 
bration. The  music  was  reijdered  by 
thousands  of  singers,  and  there  were 
bands  and  orchestras  and  quartettes  and 
soloists  of  National  reputation. 

The  pageant  *'  The  Wavf arer,"  written 
bjr  Dr.  J.  E.  Crowther,  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, was  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  its  kind  overseen  in  this  country. 
Every  night  the  great  Coliseum,  which 
seats  about  seven  thousand  people,  was 
packed  and  thousands  were  turned  away. 
Reserved  seat  tickets  could  scarcely  be 

(urohased  from  their  owners  at  any  price, 
lost  extravagant  offers  were  made  to 
the  management  by  theatrical  producers 
to  repeat  the  pageant  in  the  big  cities  of 
this  country.  At  least  one  fact  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  popularity  of  the  pag- 
eant— namely,  that  the  masses  of  people 
will  go  to  see  and  hear  a  production 
which  is  distinctly  relijg^ous  in  character 
and  which  has  practically  none  of  the 
objectionable  elements  which  theatrical 
managers  say  the  public  is  demanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly true  that  many  prominent  leaders  of 


Methodism  who  were  opposed  to  the 
theater  saw  in  "The  Wayfayer"  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  using  the  drama 
for  the  teacning  of  great  religious  doc- 
trines. 

The  costumes  and  scenic  effects  were 
designed  by  Livingston  Flatt,  of  New 
York,  and  the  beautiful  combinations  of 
colors,  not  only  in  this  regard,  but  in  the 
general  lighting  effects,  for  which  Lau- 
rence H.  Rich  was  responsible,  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  audi- 
ences. 

World  travelers  who  were  present  at 
the  Celebration  declared  that  the  exhibits 
were  of  so  high  a  character  and  were  so 
ably  presented  by  tiie  stewards  and  the 
hundreds  of  lecturers  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  obtain  a  liberal  education 
in  the  religions  and  general  customs  of 
the  people  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
worla. 

The  managers  of  the  Celebration  felt 
that  this  alone  justified  the  expenditure 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  production  of 
the  Celebration's  features.  It  will  now  be 
much  easier  to  talk  missions  to  Metho- 
dists. 

In  a  most  interesting  fashion  the  prob- 
lems of  American  life  were  presented. 
A  New  York  East  Side  street  was  shown 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  vivify  the 
every-day  life  of  the  tenement  dwellers. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
the  industrial  problem,  not  only  in  the 
exhibits  but  in  the  life  plays  and  demon- 
strations, of  which  there  were  scores  in 
the  various  buildings. 

For  example,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
professional  labor-  agitators  called  a 
"  strike  "  of  "  workingmen,"  and  in  the 
mass-meetings  which  they  held  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  question  in  open  forum  dis- 
cussions. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
parts  of  the  programme  presented  at  the 
Celebration.  The  influence  of  the  cen- 
tenary upon  thousands  of  workers  who 
took  part  in  many  wavs  was  invaluable, 
and  this  also  would  nave  justified  the 
expenditure  of  the  ^p'eat  sum  required  to 
put  on  the  Celebration. 

The  five  hundred  college  teen  and 
women  who  spent  a  monUi  serving  as 
stewards  got  a  new  idea  of  what  the 
work  of  the  Church  actuaUy  means — to 
say  nothing  about  the  thousands  of  other 
workers  who  were  not  college  students. 


The  Church  has  learned  as  never 
before  the  value  of  publicity  in  pushing 
its  .work.  No  other  single  enterprise  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  all  of  its  his- 
tory obtained  as  much  publicity  as  did 
the  Centenary  Celebration.  High-grade 
"  graphics  "  dealing  with  the  great  prob- 
lems and  work  of  the  Church  were 
widely  used.  A  supplement  to  the  ^^  Ohio 
State  Journal"  was  issued  daily  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  the  Celebration  and 
its  programme.  Very  carefully  edited 
and  selected  literature  was  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Never  again  will  a  religious  body  en- 
pLge  in  a  great  campaign  without  secur- 
mg  the  c&-operation  of  the  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals.  Money  was  also 
spent  for  newspaper  advertising,  to  say 
nothing  about  immense  posters  which 
were  freely  used  throughout  the  State. 
'  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
Centenary  Celebration  was  merely  a  glori- 
fied camp-meeting  or  an  old-fashicmed 
missionary  concert.  There  were  enough 
of  these  elements  to  satisfy  the  most 
devout  Christian,  for  the  devotional  and 
evan^^elistic  meetings  were  given  great 
prommence;  but  the  Celebration  was 
principally  educational  in  character. 

There  were  twenty-four  ^freat  days, 
eyeiy  one  a  feature  day,  with  men  of 
National  and  in  many  cases  international 
prominence  speaking  to  immense  audi- 
ences. 

The  Minute  Men  who  took  so  splendid 
a  part  in  the  raising  of  Uie  Methodist 
millions  helped  to  make  Minute  Men 
Day  a  great  success  by  their  fine  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  July  1 — the  day  that  the  country 
went  dry — the  big  guns  of  prohibition 
held  a  field  day  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen. 

Most  of  the  great  denominational 
bodies  sent  their  executives  to  the  Cele- 
bration to  study  it  with  the  view  of  utilise- 
ing  in  their  own  work  such  features  as 
could  be  adapted  to  their  own  programmes, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  die  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  which  will  soon 
launch  what  will  probably  be  the  great- 
est campaign  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
will  conduct  a  somewhat  similar  enter- 
prise on  its  own  account. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Centenary 
Celebration  was  S.  Earl  Taylor,  who  is 
also  at  the  head  of  the  Interchuivh 
World  MovenieiEted  by  V^nOOQ  IC 


COMES  THE  HIRED  MAN 


JUDGE  BEASLEY  doe«n't  know 
what  we  are  coming  to.  Used  to  be 
80  that  a  man  who  was  in  business  ran  it. 
The  Springfield  Mercantile  Company  was 
Philetus  Crawford.  He  ran  it.  The 
Springfield  Manufacturing  Company  was 
Zenas  Potter.  Every  one  knew  where  to 
find  him.  The  First  National  was  Henry 
Grierson's  bank.  He  managed  it — read 
every  letter  that  came  in,  wrote  every 
letter  that  went  out,  and  wrote  them  all  in 
his  own  hand.  Thomas  Brown  and  S.  T. 
Wilcox  owned  the  dry-goods  store.  And 
they  ran  it.  They  created  the  business, 
thev  financed  it,  bought  the  goods  and 
sold  them,  knew  where  everything  was  on 
the  shelf,  and  how  much  every  customer 
owed,  and  what  every  one  in  the  store 
was  doing  every  minute.  All  dead  or 
moved  to  California.  Business  in  Spring- 
field isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  Not  a  sub- 
Htautial  concern  left  that  is  conducted  by 
its  owners.  It's  all  done  by  hired  men. 

The  Brown  &  Wilcox  Company,  at 
Main  and  Second  Street,  is  still  the  big- 
gest store  in  town — bigger  and  brighter 
and  busier  than  when  lliomas  Brown  sat 
in  the  ofiice  and  S.  T.  W^ilcox  busied 
himself  on  the  floor.  Years  ago,  when  the 
old  gentlemen  began  to  feel  ooqufortable, 
they  eased  themselves  into  a  corporation, 
keeping  a  general  oversight  but  turning  the 
active  management  over  to  younger  men. 

Now  their  estates  hold  a  controlling^ 
interest  and  the  names  of  Brown  and 
Wilcox  appear  only  in  the  corporate 
title.  Their  heirs  are  represented  by  A. 
G.  Simcoe,  who  was  attomev  for  the 
partners,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness begins  and  ends  with  the  annual 
meeting.  Even  their  understudies  have 
vanished.  R.  B.  Farson,  who  got  his 
training  under  them,  is  still  president  of 
the  company,  but  since  he  graduated  into 
the  First  National  he  lidrdly  looks  into 
the  store  more  than  once  a  month.  Car- 
ter, vice-president  and  general  manager, 
is'  an  importation.  Phillips,  assistant 
manager,  and  Wright,  sales  manager, 
were  imknown  youngsters  in  the  days  of 
Brown  and  Wilcox.  Between  them  the 
present  managers  own  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  stock.  As  Judge  Beasley  says,  the 
owners  never  come  near  the  store.  The 
business  is  supervised  by  a  banker  and  a 
lawyer  ;  it  is  run  by  bired  men. 

Across  Main  Street  is  the  First  National 
Bank,  mostly  owned  by  estates.  Some  of 
its  dividend  checks  go  to  California  and 
some  to  New  York.  A  lawyer  represents 
the  Grierson  heirs.  Farson,  who  is  cashier 
and  practically  manager,  has  ten  thousand 
of  the  stock  in  a  million-dollar  capital. 
The  live  directors  are  young  business  men 
who  furnish  connections  more  than  capital. 

Over  on  Front  Street  is  the  Springfield 
Mercantile  Company,  originally  Philetus 
Crawford,  wholesale  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, lime,  salt,  and  sundries.  When  he 
died,  the  company  brought  Bates  back  to 
be  general  mannger.  Bates,  who  formerly 
traveled  for  the  company,  was  malcing 
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good  in  Centerville,  where  Old  Man  Craw- 
ford staked  him  to  a  business.  The  com- 
pany fixed  him  out  with  an  atti*active 
salary  and  a  small  interest  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  eaminffs.  The  owners  give  him 
a  free  hand.  Another  business  owned 
largfely  by  estates  and  run  by  hired  men. 

Beyond  the  tiucks  is  the  Springfield 
Manufacturing  Company.  Owned  by  es- 
tates— except  the  bonds  which  ^nas 
Potter  willed  to  Bethany  College  and  a 
block  of  the  preferred  held  by  Dr. Vernon, 
who  married  into  the  family.  The  busi- 
ness is  owned  by  widows  and  orphans, 
and  is  run  by  hired  men. 

So  all  through  Springfield,  so  in  a 
thousand  Springfields.  People  who  own 
business  do  not  run  it ;  people  who  run 
business  do  not  own  it.  Just  hired  men. 

For  that  matter,  look  at  the  railways, 
and  Standard  Oil,  and  United  States 
Steel.  Nobody  ih  particidar  owns  them. 
The  directors,  who  are  elected  by  proxies, 
have  blocks  of  stock  which  are  conspicu- 
ously large  only  among  a  swarm  of  infin- 
itesimals. Ownership  is  impersonal ;  the 
business  is  run  by  hired  men. 

Notwithstanding;  Judge  Beasley's  qua- 
vering comment,  business  has  fared  well 
under  hired  management.  Thomas  Brown 
and  S.  T.  W^ilcox  never  dreamed  what  a 
hive  the  Brown  &  W^ilcox  Company  woidd 
become.  It  does  more  business,  turns  its 
stock  quicker,  carries  more  lines,  and  dis- 
plays a  livelier  assortment.  W^hat  do  you 
suppose  the  fine  old  men  who  founded  the 
First  National  would  say  if  they  saw  the 
way  the  bank  goes  after  business?  In 
Grierson's  day  one  had  to  be  introduced 
by  imimpeachable  sponsors  before  he  was 
privileffea  to  open  an  account.  Now  Tim 
Collins  8  wife  pays  her  monthly  bills  by 
check,  Tony  Caprelli  banlcs  the  daily  pro- 
ceeds of  his  peanut  sales,  and  little  Annie 
Franklin  enters  imabashed  to  deposit  her 
handful  of  pennies.  A  department  for 
women,  a  department  for  savings,  a  sub- 
department  for  children,  a  window  for 
bonds,  a  booth  for  War  Savings-^what 
would  Henry  Grierson  say? 

Remember  how  Old  Man  Crawford 
used  to  stand  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  the 
Mercantile  Company's  doonvay  ?  Remem- 
ber what  a  tight  grip  Zenas  Potter  kept 
on  the  Manufacturing  Company  ?  Bates 
in  the  wholesale  house  and  Kelly  in  the 
factory  start  more  new  things  in  a  week 
than  their  revered  predecessoi*s  would 
have  stood  for  in  a  lifetime. 

So  all  through  Springfield,  so  in  a  thou- 
sand Springfields — closer  buyine,  brisker 
selling,  livelier  collections.  The  abdication 
of  the  owner  in  favor  of  the  hired  man 
lets  more  vim  into  business  than  it  loses. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  a  man's 
business  was  his  own,  its  limit  was  the 
amount  of  capital  he  could  swing  and  the 
ioree  he  could  swing  it  with.  Its  life  was 
what  its  maker  gave  it.  When  he  lost  his 
grip,  dry  rot  set  in  ;  when  he  died,  it  was 
sold  or  woimd  up.  A  strong  individuality 
might  be  projected  posthumously,  as  when 
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Peter  Wilkins's  business  was  carried  mi 
by  Jenkins  &  Fordyoe,  successors  to 
Peter  Wilkins,  or  when  T.  Perry  4 
Sons  was  continued  by  the  boys.  Bat 
business  seldom  survived  beyond  the  fiiBt 
successor  or  the  second  generation. 

Corporate  methods  have  changed  busi- 
ness from  a  hardy  annual  to  a  perennial 
growth.  In  the  beginning  the  corporation 
was  merely  the  financial  background  for  a 
man — Grierson  was  the  bank,  Crawford 
was  the  M^iTcantile  Company,  Potter  was 
the  Manufacturing  Company.  But  the 
corporation  has  developed  from  a  device 
into  a  creature  with  strength  of  its  own, 
ways  of  its  own,  a  spirit  its  own.  Several 
of  our  Springfield  corporations  are  not 
only  stronger  than  any  one  man's  capital, 
more  vigorous  than  anyone  man's  energy, 
but  actnally  more  human  than  thepersonal- 
ities  of  Grierson  and  Potter  and  Crawfori 
The  loyalty  to  the  house  in  these  modern 
concerns  is  more  vivid  than  the  boys  ever 
felt  who  worked  for  the  old  masters. 

As  in  Springfield,  so  in  a  thousand 
Springfields.  The  reign  of  the  hired  man 
under  impersonal  ownership  is  amply  vin- 
dicated. 

Management  by  hired  men  is  not  the 
whole  story  of  the  changing  order.  In  the 
veteran  days  a  business  man  was  king  of 
his  domain.  He  fixed  hours  and  wages 
and  made  the  rules.  It  shocked  him  when 
his  commoners  assei'ted  tlieir  obstreperous 
way.  Teaching  them  their  place  was  part 
of  his  business  duty.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  labor  troubles  hastened  Zenas 
Potter's  end.  It  was  the  unions.  He  could 
have  stood  it  to  wrestle  with  his  own 
crew,  though  dictation  from  men  who 
worked  by  the  day  was  simply  monstrous. 
But  the  interference  of  outsiders  was 
more  than  he  could  stand.  Never  mind 
whether  the  terms  were  easily  met  or  op- 
pressive ;  it  was  working  under  the  union 
scale  not  his  scale,  union  hours  not  his 
hours,  union  conditions  not  his  condi- 
tions, that  broke  his  sturdy  spirit. 

That  is  all  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
new  genei'ation  of  shop  managers.  Kelly, 
who  sits  in  Zenas  Potter's  office,  takes 
the  unions  as  part  of  the  natural  order. 
In  fact,  when  the  grievance  committee 
calls  his  first  move  is  to  draw  his  old 
union  card  from  his  wallet.  He  would 
have  them  remember  that  be  came  up 
from  the  ranks  and  has  not  foiwtten 
how  things  look  to  the  man  at  the  bench. 
But  Kelly  has  a  new  set  of  troubles. 

He  burst  into  Al  Simcoe's  o£Boe  the 
other  day  as  red  in  the  face  as  Zenas 
Potter  in  his  purplest  moments.  "  What  do 
you  suppose  those  darned  fools  want  nowf 

That's  Al  Simcoe,  who  h  being  initiated 
by  his  father,  with  some  misgivings,  into 
the  managemeflit  of  the  Potter  estate.  AG. 
read  law  iu  an  older  lawyer's  office;  Al 
Simcoe  went  to  college,  where  he  acquired 
some  curious  notions.  He  recogni*^ 
without  explanation  that  *'  those  damw 
'•^'bigMg^cTfe^  ^ojf|yF55^i>t^k  for 


the  Manufacturing  Company.  "  Give  it 
up,"  he  said ;  "  the  earth  jieAaps?" 

'*  They  got  that  long  agb^"  said  Kelly. 
**  It's  the  moon  they're  after  now ;  they 
want  to  be  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Directors."  Just  as  Zeiias  Potter  might 
have  said:  "They  want  to  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  business,  dictating  what  wages  I 
shall  give  them  and  how  many  hours  a 
day  the  shop  shall  run.  Of  all  the — " 

Kelly  felt  just  like  that. 

"  They're  crazy,"  went  on  Kelly.  "  It's 
all  right  for  them  to  have  a  say  about 
hours  and  wages  and  all  that.  1  m  with 
them.  But  they've  no  call  to  interfere 
with  the  business."  And  ZenaB  Potter 
himself  could  not  have  spoken  more  rever- 
ently of  "  the  business.' 

''Well,"  said  Simcoe  again, "  they  may 
be  right  at  that.  What's  the  harm  ?  One 
worlanan  on  the  Board  would  not  be  a 
majority,  and  I'm  not  sure  but  we  could 
hold  them  better  if  one  of  them  was  on 
the  inside.  We've  opened  the  books  to 
them  already,  and  the  only  trouble  was 
we  couldn't  get  them  to  see  what  the 
figures  meant.  Blest  if  I  know — as  long 
as  they  are  bossing  the  ranch,  anyhow, 
maybe  they  would  do  it  more  intelligently 
if  they  had  some  responsibility.  Let's 
think  it  over." 

And  Kelly  went  away  in  amazement. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  answer  to  Judge 
Beasley's  perplexity  —  apoplexy  more 
likely  if  it  comes  on  him  suddenly.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  business  of  the  future  the 
rank  and  file  are  going  to  join  with  own- 
ership and  management  m  giving  the 
direction.  In  at  least  one  instance  it  has 
been  done.  The  owners  of  one  of  the 
largest  retail  stores  in  the  United  States 
have  turned  their  business  over  to  the 
employees.  First  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline was  given  to  committees,  then  the 
acljustment  of  grievances,  and  findly  the 
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buying  and  selling  and  the  control  of 
policies.  Probably  the  conditions  were 
extraordinary;  perhaps  the  experiment 
would  fail  nine  times  out  of  ten.  But  at 
least  in  this  one  instance  the  hired  men  and 
women  of  aQ  grades  have  had  the  whole  say 
in  the  business  and  the  business  survived. 

The  British,  who  do  things  differently, 
are  feeling  their  way  toward  a  composite 
direction  of  industry.  The  faculties  of 
ownership  and  management  meet  with 
labor  representatives  with  equal  voice  in 
industrial  councils  which  will  compass  the 
decision  of  large  policies.  It  is  a  new  par- 
liament of  capital  and  labor  whose  judg- 
ments are  expected  to  be  conclusive  upon 
thosie  who  make  the  laws. 

These  are  signs  of  the  times.  The  man 
who  works  with  tools  wants  to  have  a  say 
about  the  business  in  which  he  works  as 
a  member,  and  not  as  a  subject  of  the 
concern.  As  much  as  may  be  wholesome 
for  the  business  he  probably  will  get  it. 

The  drawing  together  of  owners,  man- 
agers, and  wage-workers  is  the  hopeful 
sim.  There  are  also  portents.  A  man 
holds  forth  nightly  on  the  curb  in  Second 
Street.  His  person  is  ill-favored  and  his 
talk  is  ill-flavored.  His  notion  of  a  hap- 
pier state  is  to  suppress  the  owners  and 
managers  and  let  the  workers  below  the 
rank  of  foreman  run  everything.  His 
stock  in  trade  is  rancor  and  bitterness. 
His  whole  theme  is  discord.  He  lives  in 
a  distorted  world  and  all  he  sees  is  tinged 
with-  madness.  The  disquieting  sign  is 
that  the  madman  gets  a  hearing  and 
leaves  a  wake  of  sullen  discontent  among* 
fellows  of  steadier  minds. 

As  in  Springfield,  so  in  a  thousand 
Springfields.  The  times  are  so  out  of 
joint  that  sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
unless  the  business  world  can  find  a  way 
to  set  things  right  things  will  go  all 
wrong — as  Kussia  fell  in  total  connision. 
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Americans  will  oot  easily  believe  that 
this  world  is  going  to  be  run  even  for  a 
season  by  men  whose  minds  are  unhinged. 
America  has  a  footinpf  which  Kussia 
lacked.  In  our  public  afi&irs  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  according  to  their  sev- 
eral abilities,  have  a  fair  chance  to  be 
heard.  The  imjpleasant  person  on  the 
curb  in  Second  Street  may  point  out  dis- 
agreeable exceptions,  but  in  the  main  it  is' 
the  rule.  So  we  have  a  right  to  beliieVe' 
that  a  people  whose  genius  has  carried 
them  thus  tar  will  find  a  basis  for  democ- 
racy in  business — that  fair  balance  in 
which  ownership,  management,  and  labor 
will  get  due  representation. 

Dreadful  as  it  may  seem  to  Judge 
Beasley,  the  continuous  process  of  democ- 
racy refuses  to  be  stayed.  The  world, 
which  is  learning  to  do  with  public  ser- 
vants in  place  of  "kings,  which  is  manag- 
ing to  get  its  work  done  under  hired 
managers  in  place  of  masters,  will  find 
a  way  by  industrial  councils,  by  shop 
committees,  and  by  other  shifts  to  give 
full  representation  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  to  all  who  have  part  in  them.  De- 
mands which  would  have  been  blasphemy 
to  Zenas  Potter,  which  are  appalling  to 
as  modem  a  manager  as  Kelly,  are 
scarcely  perturbing  to  young  Simcoe,  a 
looker-on  in  business.  To  his  mind,  the 
new  demand  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  franchise. 

There  is  a  new  voice  in  the  world.  At 
close  range  tlie  air  vibrates  with  the  high 
notes — the  strident  protest  of  Judge 
Beasley  against  impending  change,  the 
voice  of  unreason  shrieking  on  the  curb- 
stone. Standing  a  little  rarther  off,  one 
hears  tlie  dominant  undertone.  Confused 
murmurs  swell  into  a  steady  note.  It  is 
the  hired  man,  struggling  to  his  feet, 
intent  to  have  a  say  in  all  a&airs  of  which 
his  life  is  woven.  ' 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  KAISER 


THERE  seems  to  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  about  trying  the  Kaiser 
for  his  crimes.  Men  of  the  law  differ 
about  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding  ; 
diplomats,  about  its  advisability.  Profes- 
sors of  political  science  discuss  the  form 
and  organization  of  the  German  state 
and  military  authorities  discuss  the  form 
and  organization  of  the  German  army,  to 
the  end  of  determining  where  responsi- 
bility for  the  behavior  of  the  state  and 
army  really  lies.  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
has  asked  that  he  be  tried  instead  of  the 
Kaiser,  because  he  was  responsible  as 
ChanceDor.  Von  Hindenburg  asserts 
that  as  Chief  of  Staff  he  should  be  tried 
instead  of  the  Kaiser,  because  he  was 
head  of  the  army.  Both  of  tliem  should 
be  tried — they  both  had  much  authority 
and  lent  it  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
But  neither  should  be  tried  instead  of  the 
Kaiser — they  never  had  that  much  au- 
thority.   Ludendorff  has  not  yet  come 
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forth  with  a  declaration  and  offer  like 
those  of  Bethmann  Hollweg  and  Hin- 
denburg ;  and  before  he  finished  he  had 
more  authority  than  either  of  them.  .If 
he  does  come  forward,  or  if  he  can  be 
dragged  forward,  by  all  means  let  him  be 
tried,  too ;  but  even  he  is  not  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  WiUiam  Hohenzollem,  the 
man  who  had  the  real  authority  and  nsed 
it — the  All  Highest  in  command  in  actu- 
ality as  well  as  in  title  and  assumption. 

Isot  that  the  Kaiser  issued  personally 
all  orders  that  determined  in  detail  the 
behavior  of  the  German  armies  and  navy 
or  the  German  occupants  of  invaded  ter- 
ritories, any  more  tnan  any  All  Highest 
or  generalissimo  of  any  army  issues  per- 
sonally all  orders  to  his  forces  or  people ; 
any  more  than  Haig  or  Petain  or  Per- 
shing, or  Foch,  over  them  all,  did  ;  or 
Lloyd  George  or  Clemenceau  or  Wilson 
did.  But  no  determination  of  German 
general   policy   or  behavior   was    made 


without  the  knowledge  and  general  con- 
sent— indeed,  usually  the  formal  and  spe- 
cific consent — of  the  Kaiser.  And  his  per- 
sonal authority  and  responsibility,  his 
personal  orders,  were  not  limited  to 
general  matters  ;  they  descended  to  many 
matters  of  detail. 

Who  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  ?  He  is  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Kaiser  in  issuing -commands 
to  the  armies.  He  issues  commands  to 
men  of  higher  military  title  than  himself. 
Von  Falkenhayn,  who  succeeded  von 
Moltke,  gave  orders  to  von  Hindenburg 
and  Mackensen  when  they  were  Field 
Marshals  and  he  was  but  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  did  this  as  direct  personal 
representative  of  the  All  Highest  Com- 
mand, the  iKaiser,  who  knew  what  ordei-s 
he  was  issuing. 

When  the  Great  German  Headquar- 
ters was  at  Charleville — which  was  from 
early  in  the  war  until  von  Hindenburg 
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succeeded  von  Falken£ayn  as  Chief  of 
Staff — the  Kaiser  and  von  Falkenhayn 
were  continually  together  whenever  the 
Kaiser  came  to  Charleville.  Von  Falken- 
hayn was  his  mouthpiece.  The  Kaiser 
did  not  want  to  supersede  von  Falken- 
hayn; he  had  to,  after  the  failure  at 
Verdun,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people  for  a  popular  hero.  Von  Hin- 
den  Durg'  s  winnings  in  the  east  had  made 
him  that  popular  hero,  and  the  Kaiser, 
in  order  to  holster  up  his  people^  and  draw 
from  them  the  needed  further  sacrifices, 
had  to  give  up  as  his  Chief  of  Staff  a 
man  he  Bked  personally  for  one  he  dis- 
liked. And  because  this  new  Chief  of 
Staff  had  as  chief  of  his  own  staff  a  man 
of  greater  capacity,  brutality,  and  ambi- 
tion than  himself,  to  wit,  von  Lmdendorff , 
the  Kaiser  had  to  make  a  special  position 
and  tide  for  him.  So  von  Ludendorff  be- 
came Obergenercd  Quartiermeister^  thus 
outranking  the  actual  Gefieral  Quar- 
tiemieistery  von  Freytaff,  another  per- 
sonal favorite  of  the  Kaiser,  who,  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  Great  Headquar- 
ters, traveled  about  with  the  Kaiser  in 
those  continual  flittings  from  point  to 
point  of  victory — Ka^er  victories,  as 
they  were  called  whenever  they  were 
big  enough  to  be  caUed  anything. 

it  was  common  talk  at  Great  Head- 
quarters that  the  Kaiser  knew  about 
everything  and  had  a  hand  in  everything. 
For  a  long  time  many  of  the  General  Staff 
officers  were  very  bitter  because  London 
was  not  bombarded  hj  Zeppelins  and 
airplanes.  It  could  easily  be  done,  diey 
said ;  it  would  work  havoc  with  London, 
would  frighten  the  English  people  to  the 
surrendenng  point,  and  if  it  kuled  a  lot 
of  women  and  children,  well,  it  would 
serve  the  **  damned  English  "  only  right — 
the  English  were  always  the  ^^  damned 
English,"  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  them 
the  war  would  have  been  over  quickly. 
But  the  bombing  could  not  be  done  be- 
cause the  Kaiser  would  not  allow  it.  And 
when  it  was  done  it  was  because  the 
Kaiser  did  allow  it.  Is  this  personal 
responsibility  or  not? 

Governor-General  von  Bissing,  German 
ruler  of  Belgium,  was  a  personal  appointee 
of  the  Kaiser,  and  was  not  responsible  to 
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General  Staff  or  Berlin  War  Office  or 
Foreign  Office,  but  solely  to  the  Kaiser. 
The  things  that  happened  in  Belgium 
happened  by  order  ox  a  man  responsible 
solely  to  the  Kaiser.  Immediately  after 
the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell  and  the  out- 
burst of  indignation  from  the  world  von 
Bissing  and  his  chief  political  adviser, 
von  der  Lancken,  and  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Brussels,  von  Sauberzweig,  were 
summoned  to  Berlin  to  get  a  personal 
wig^g  from  the  Kaiser  for  their  ^^  diplo- 
matic mistake."  And  immediately  there- 
after the  other  two  women  condemned  to 
death  by  the  same  court  martial  at  the 
same  time  with  Miss  Cavell  for  the  same 
offense  had  their  death  sentences  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  And 
soon  after,  by  the  Kaiser's  personal  in- 
struction, another  woman  condemned  to 
death  at  Liege  enjoyed  a  similar  respite. 
This  is  to  the  Kaiser's  credit — to  the 
credit  of  his  diplomacy.  But  I  am  not 
trying  to  point  out  the  Kaiser's  credits  or 
crimes — only  his  responsibility. 

Soon  after  von  Hindenburg  was  made 
Chief  of  Staff  he  and  von  Ludendorff 
made  a  hurried  trip  to  the  west  front  to 
see  personally  the  situation  there.  Their 
previous  personal  knowledge  of  the  war 
was  of  matters  in  the  east.  As  they 
passed  through  Belgium  they  saw  the 
idle  Belgian  workmen — idle  because,  with 
factories  wrecked  and  machines  sent  to 
Grermany  or  destroyed,  there  was  no  work 
for  them  to  do  except  work  for  the  Ger- 
mans, which  they  would  not  do.  -When 
they  reached  the  front,  the  new  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Obergenercd  Qaartier' 
meister  saw  the  need  of  more  scddiers  in 
the  trenches  in  western  Flanders  and 
northern  France.  So  when  they  got  back 
to  Berlin  an  order  came  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Belgium  to  send  Belgian  men 
to  Germany,  who  were  to  replace  German 
workmen  to  be  sent  from  the  German  war 
factories  and  coal  mines  to  the  west  front. 
And  the  terrible  deportations  began. 

The  deportation  of  Belgians  to  Ger- 
many to  be  compelled  to  work  there  had 
been  ure^  frequently  before  on  Governor- 
General  von  Bissing  by  the  ^military 
authorities ;  but  he  had  always  refused 
to  issue  the  order.  He  believed  that  it 
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would  make  too  great  difficulties  for  him 
in  his  quasi-civil  administration  <if  Bel- 
gium and  interfere  with  his  peculiar  spe- 
cial mission  of  winning  the  Be^^ians  over  to 
Germany!  But  after  von  Hinaenburgaitd 
von  Ludendorff  ^t  back  to  BerUn,  whoe 
the  only  authority  over  von  Biasing  re- 
sided, the  order  for  the  deportations  issued 
from  the  reluctant  Governor-G«neraL 

Now  I  am  neither  man  of  law  nor 
diplomat,  neither  professor  of  political 
science  '  nor  military  authority,  and  1 
have  no  competent  opinion  to  express  as 
to  the  legality  or  the  diplomatic  advisa- 
bility of  trying  the  Kaiser,  nor  as  to  the 
position  and  responsibilitv  of  the  Kaiser 
m  the  German  state  as  de^rmined  od  a 
technical  basis.  But  I  have  a  very  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  position  and  authority, 
and  hence  responsibility,  with  which  the 
man  William  HohenzoUem  was  dothed 
before  and  durin|^  the  war  in  the  minds 
of  the  German  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties and  the  German  people.  They  under- 
stood that  he  had  all  power  and  authority; 
and  if  the  war^had  been  a  suooesaful  ope 
he  would  have^  had  all  credit  for  begin- 
ning, carrying  on,  and  winning  it.  If  his 
vanity,  immorality,  and  blindness  led 
him  to  be  in  many  things  a  tool  of 
shrewder,  self-seeking,  more  unmoral 
men  ;  or  if  such  principal  agents  of  his 
own  choosing  as  von  Ludendorff  gained 
what  may  have  been  to  him  a  humiliating 
d^ree  of  personal  authority  before  die 
war  was  over,  he  can  plead  that  at  his 
trial  in  London.  But  never  during  the 
war  until  the  days  of  the  revdutioo 
wa^  his  assumption  of  authority,  and 
hence  responsibility,  surrendered  by  anj 
word  of  his  or  abased  by  action  of  hn 
people.  From  beg^inning  to  end,  from  die 
I^otsdam  conference  of  July,  1914,  to  Us 
abdication  and  confession  of  guilt^ — guilt 
to  Belgium  and  France,  guilt  to  his  own 
people,  and  guilt  to  humanity  by  ^ow- 
ardly  flight  in  November,  1918— W  illiam 
HohenzoUem  assumed  and,  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  possibilitieB  of  one  man, 
actually  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  of  Germanyin  ccmneotion  with 
the  great  war.  Wiertz  painted  the 
truth  about  Napoleon  ;  Baemaekers  has 
painted  the  truth  about  the  Kaiser. 


IT  was  Sam  Jolivet^s  job  to  drive  one 
of  the  big  American  motor  trucks, 
bulging  with  supplies,  slam-banging 
through  the  choking  white  dust  towara 
the  front  and  back  again;  a  child  sat. 
perked  and  smiling  in  the  door  of  her 
village  home  with  a  white  rabbit  in  her 
lap  and  a  dancing  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
waved  her  hand  at  him  when  the  car  went 
honking  and  rumbling  past  and  cried, 
"  Vive  FAmerique  /"  as  mightily  as  she 
could. 

Later  she  learned  to  call,  ^'Good-night !" 
aad  was  proud  of  herself  because  she  had 
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made  a  beginning  of  learning  that  queer 
and  twisted  American  language;  and 
these  two  words  she  shrilled  by  way  of 
greeting  whether  it  was  high  noon  or  twi- 
Bght. 

She  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  yet 
she  could  and  did  cook  a  four-square  meal 
one  day  for  a  band  of  nine  hungry  truck- 
drivers,  and  Sam  Jolivet  got  Uie  best 
part  of  the  last  pet  chicken  ;  and  he  did 
not  know  that  the  rabbit  also  went  into 
thepot  to  help  feed  him  and  his  mates. 

While  she  lugged  in  the  scalding  soup 
with  all  the  bones  in  it  she  smUed  as 


bravely  as  though  her  heart  were  net 
breaking  for  the  rabbit,  and  her  gaai- 
mother,  who  had  no  teeth  worth  moitioD- 
ing,  smiled  too,  and  her  smile  followed 
the  little  girl  around  the  room  like  a 
spot  of  sunlight  as  the  rabbit  used  to 
foUow  her. 

One  of  the  doughboys  found  somewhere 
about  his  perscm  enough  bad  French  to 
discover  that  the  little  girl  was  named 
Yvonne  and  that  she  lived  alone  with  her 
grandmother.  They  had  not  much  to  li^ 
on  but  memories.  The  father  had  beea 
killed  in  the  trenches  the  winter  before: 
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the  moiher  had  died  of  oonsumption  two 
yean  ere  the  war  began.  The  grand- 
mother, who  was  the  mother's  mother, 
could  hardly  hobble  to  Mass  past  Jeanne 
d' Arc's  statue  to  la^  ber  sorrow  at  the 
feet  of  the  saints  in  the  smile  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  But,  seated  on  a  bencb 
before  the  house,  filling  ber  good  ear  with 
the  gossip  of  the  street,  she  ooold  do  a 
little  sewmg,  which  kept  alive  herself  and 
the  ^petite  ange "  and  the  gibbering  rats 
in  the  walL 

Sam  Jolivet  ate  much  and  said  little,  - 
and  before  the  second  drumstick  was 
picked  dean  he  had  formed  a  resolution. 
Yvonne  was  bright  and  good  and  very 
pretty.  She  deserved  a  chance.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  adopt  a  French  orphan, 
since  he  oould  not  endow  anf  entire  asy-. 
lum.  Here  was  opportunity  in  sabots 
flopmnfir  at  his  door. 

*' What'd  you  do  with  an  orphan, 
Sam  ?"  one  of  his  mates  had  laughed  at 
him  when  first  he  broached  the  project  in 
the  large  Itixui^  of  an  off  hour  under  the 
spruces  oftheVosges.  *^  Wanna  marry 
her?" 

^  No,"  Sam  answered,  solemnly.  ^^Irot 
a  little  money  saved  up,  and  I'd  take 
some  of  that,  and  put  most  of  my  pay 
with  it,  because  there's  nobody  at  home 
it  needs  to  go  to,  and  I'd  see  that  she  had 
a  good  education  at  a  convent  school  in 
Montreal  I  know  about  and  some  nice 
clothes  to  wear.  I'm  never  going  to 
marry.  I  never  in  my  life  made  enough 
to  support  a  family,  and  I've  se^i  and 
I've  Known  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  and  I 
wouldn't  think  it  was  right  to  sentence  a 
family  to  slave  and  starve  as  I've  had  to 
do  since  I  was  a  kid.  I  want  to  make  her 
happy  and  I  want  her  to  be  free." 

X  vonne  did  not  know  what  thoughts 
were  passing  through  Sam's  mind  inien 
he  cEmed  her  to  bim  and  praised  her  for 
the  dinner. 

She  only  knew  that  be  was  tall  and 
wholescmie,  like  the  poplar  trees  along 
Ibe  roadway,  where  the  birds  had  lived 
before  the  white  dust  behind  the  motor 
trucks  smoked  them  out. 

He  smiled  like  the  sun  on  the  fields 
after  rain.  She  had  trusted  hini  from  the 
first  quick  flash  of  her  childish  intuition  ; 
she  was  sure  America  must  be  a  very  fine 
placb  if  it  was  full  of  men  like  him. 

After  that  Sam  came  back  many  times, 
and  finally,  in  French  that  broke  in  pieces 
on  bis  tongue  like  an  army  biscmt,  he 
managed  to  ask  the  old  grandmother  if 
she  would  let  this  fiower  and  lamp  and 
staff  of  her  sundown  years  be  sent  far,  far 
awa^  to  the  convent  school  in  Montreal^ 
\  ou  can  imagine  what  uphill,  six-eyl- 
inder  work  it  was  to  persuade  the  old 
woman,  and  how  red  and  hot  in  the  iaee 
Sam  and  his  French  became.  The  little 
^rl  herself  was  wild  for  the  plan  of 
^*  Papa  Yank,"  as  she  had  leamea  to  call 
him.  She  was  present  durine  most  of  l^e 
lon^-drawn  debate.  The  old  woman  and 
the  child  had  been  too  close  idl  their 
lives  to  have  any  secret  from  each  other 
now.  The  slightest  gap-toothed  mumble 
of  Grammere  was  dear  as  a  bell  to 
Yvonne. 


After  'the  reluctant  consent  had  been 
won,  it  took  tedious  mondis  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  school  in  Montreal, 
and  finally  (to  say  nothine  of  potary  and 
priest)  the  help  of  some  nospital  nurses 
who  were  opportunely  returning  to  Can- 
ada ;  but  at  last  the  little  Yvonne  had 
safely  crossed  the  sea  in  the  charge  of 
these  mod  women,  and  was — ^her  letters 
seemed  to  show — as  happy  as  one  long 
summer  holiday  in  her  new,  strange 
life. 

To  ''  Papa  Yank  "  she  wrote  lengthil;^, 
letters  which  at  first  needed  the  chaplam 
to  unravel,  and  at  last  were  couched  in 
tolerable  English.  There  were  love  and 
kisses  everv  other  line,  and  inquiries 
about  grandmother  many  times  repeated, 
and  black  ^ef  when  grandmother  died 
of  heart  failure  soon  after  New  Year's 
Day.  Sam  usually  had  three  or  four  of 
these  letters  in  the  pocket  of  his  O.  D. 
shirt  over  his  heart,  where  he  once  kept 
the  little  white  ba^  of  tobacco  with  the 
dangling  yellow  stnng. 

He  would  halt  the  other  boys  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  share  the  news 
with  them.  Sometimes  the  Sisters  wrote. 
*^  Sister  Mary  says  she's  the  head  of  the 
dass  in  arithmetic."  ^^  Sister  Angelica 
says  that  she's  as  good  as  gold  and  never 
gives  anv  trouble.'  Sam's  infeituation  for 
his  ward  became  the  by-word  of  his  asso- 
ciates, but  he  took  their  raillery  with  the 
Sin  of  imperturbable  good  humor.  For 
e  day  had  been  namra  when  he  was  to 
sail  for  America,  and  he  vowed  that  his 
first  leave  in  God's  country  would  be  spent 
in  a  flying  trip  to  Mcmtreal  to  see  for 
himself  how  it  was  going  with  Yvonne. 

Sam's  parents,  too,  were  dead ;  he  was 
an  only  <»iild.  Yvonne  was  home  to  him. 
Yvonne  was  alL  He  painted  pictures  of 
her  in  his  mind  and  forgot  the  dust  and 
the  thirst  and  the  shells  and  the  Germans 
and  everything  except  the  rule  of  the 
road,  fondly  imaginmg  what  Yvonne 
would  grow  to  be.  He  made  of  her  an 
image  wat  outriione  the  princesses  in  the 
dimly  remembered  fairy  tales.  He  saw 
her,  crowned  with  light,  tninistering  to 
the  poor  of  a  great  city,  moving  among 
them  with  a  fn^^rant  laden  bask^  on  her 
arm,  like  a  Salvation  Army  lass  or  a  Ked 
Cross  girl  or  a  Y  hut  worker — ^women 
who  had  given  him  a  new  idea  of  woman- 
hood by  t£eir  devoted  work  for  the  dough- 
boys at  the  front.  She  would  draw  to  her- 
self helpless  infancy  and  childish  old  age. 
She  would  be  the  natural  confidante  of 
all  who  were  in  trouble. 

Some  true,  good  man  would  seek  her 
out  and  win  her  hand,  and  she  would  make 
a  home  for  him.  She  wotdd  be  a  joyful 
mother  of  children.  Her  "  Papa  I  ank  " 
would  come  and  find  her  the  soul  of  her 
homestead,  the  center  of  an  adoring  family 
circle,  the  star  in  the  sky  of  all  her  neigh- 
borhood. 

These  thoughts  raced  through  his  mind 
like  the  Lachme  Rapids  as  his  train  bore 
him  over  the  river  to  Montreal.  His 
mind,  indeed,  was  a  jumble  of  sweet 
fancies  for  the  years  to  be  and  dear 
realities  for  the  months  that  lay  behind. 
StiU  he  wore  the  uniform  in  which  she 


had  se^  him  when  they  parted,  and  still 
there  hung  about  his  neck  under  the.  uni- 
form the  silver  crucifix  on  its  chain  which 
she  had  taken  from  her  own  white  throat 
and  impulsively  conferred  <m  him.  He 
thought  more  of  it  than  if  it  had  been  the 
Ccm^ressional  medaL 

How  beautiful  she  was  I  She  knew  it, 
too,  the  little  minx  I  Her  foster-father 
hoped  that  since  she  left  France  the  adu- 
lation she  was  sure  to  have  from  strangers 
Iiad  not  turned  her  head.  He  hoped  she 
was  the  same  at  heart  as  when  she  swirled 
away  in  a  ratde-trap  car  with  the  Cana- 
dian nurses,  wiping  her  eyes  and  throw- 
ing him  kisses.  He  wondered  whether  she 
spoke  English  welL  He  wondered — 

Then  at  the  oonvent  school  there  was  a 
sudden  light  as  she  to  whom  he  had  said 
&rewell  in  France  flashed  into  the  ro(Mn. 
He  was  almost  bewildered.  She  must  have 
seen  on  her  walks  in  Montreal  how  other 
girls  wore  their  hair,  how  they  used  their 
ejres,  and  what  graceful  tricks  they  played 
with  their  hands.  A  little  girl  said  gopd- 
by  to  him — a  young  woman  greeted  nim, 
demure,  matured,  pictorial. 

"  Yvonne  1" 

"Papa  Yank  I" 

They  kissed  and  dung  to  each  other. 

"Yvonne,  are  you  happy  here ?" 

"No,  Papa  Yank." 

Yvonne  drew  back,  and  with  soulful 
dark  eyes  regarded  her  benefactor,  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  his  sleeves  in  her  slender 
fingers. 

"Why,  Yvonne?" 

"  X— mu^w    be    froo !" 

"What  do  you  call  freedom?  Can't 
you  do  just  about  what  you  want  here  ?" 

"No,  Papa  Yank.  Pray — read — sing 
—walk— sew.  That  is  not  free!"  She 
stamped  a  tiny  shoe  he  had  paid  for  and 
pouted,  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  black 
ringlets. 

"  What  else  do  you  want,  Yvonne?" 

"  A  man — came  here,"  she  answered, 
slowly.  "He  is — ^mv  &zzer's  bruaser. 
He  was — always — in  New  York  for  many 
vears.  One  of  ze  nurses,  I  tell  her  about 
him  while  we  are  at  sea.  When  we  get 
to  New  York — she  write  to  him.  Heoome 
here.  He  have  what  you  call  ze  show — 
ze  burlesque  show.  He  want  me.  He 
make  me  rich.  A  thousand  dollar!  He 
give  me  fine  dothes.  And  diamants,  he 
say.  And  pearls.  I  shall  be  great — and 
everybody  say,  *  Oh  1'  and  kiss  my  lumd — 
and  my  name  is  in  ze  electricity  light — 
and  in  ze  top  of  all  ze  newspapers.  Oh, 
so  fine !  I  shall  so  happy  be  wken  I  go 
away  from  zis  place." 

Sam  at  first  could  not  believe  she 
meant  what  she  said. 

"You  don't  really  mean  to  go  away 
from  here  and  leave  all  these  people  who 
have  been  so  kind  to  you  and —  " 

"  You  were  ze  one  zat  was  kind.  Zese 
not.  Not  at  alL  Zese  take  ze  money  you 
send  for  me,  but  zey  care  nozzing  for 
me.  Imus'go — out  in  ze  world.  Ze  great, 
beautiful  world  I" 

He  talked  with  her  for  an  hour,  and 
another  hour,  and  half  an  hour  more; 
and  he  could  not  wake  her  from  the  glit- 
tering hallucination  that  held  her.    He 
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told  her  all  the  perils  that  beset  a  young 
girl  ill  the  life  that  she  proposed  to  *live. 
He  told  her  how  hard  and  rough  and 
cruel  men  would  be.  He  pleaded  and  the 
tears  came  in  his  eyes,  and  she  was 
touched,  and  she  cricKl  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  blouse  as  she  sat  with  her  hand  in 
his.  But  he  could  not  change  her  set  in- 
tensity of  purpose.  The  more  she  cried, 
the  more  determined  she  seemed  to  step 
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into  the  lure  outspread  before  her  feet. 
Of  course  no  harm  coidd  happen,*  she  in- 
sisted. Was  it  not  her  uncle,  the  brother 
of  her  father  ? 

"  You  must  choose,"  Sam  finally  said, 
"between  this  man  with  his  burlesque 
show  and  me." 

'*  I — haf  chosen,"  said  the  girl.  "  Long 
ago  I  chose.  I  will  be  free !  rapa  Yank, 
you  will  not  kiss  toe  good-by  ?" 


30  July 

But  he  was  gone. 

As  the  train  rolled  out  on  the  inter- 
national  bridge  Sam  opened  the  window. 
He  took  from  his  neck  the  silver  crucifix 
that  she  had  given  him.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand  a  wistful  moment,  then  he  hurlied 
it  from  the  window,  and  the  glint  of  it 
was  like  one  last  flicker  of  a  dying  hope 
of  the  heart  ere  it  was  lost  in  the  cease- 
less onrush  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 


WHEN   GERMANY  YIELDED 

PARIS  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


MONDAY  evening,  June  23,  we  had 
just  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the  ter- 
nice  of  the  Tavern  du  Pantheon,  £hat 
excellent  restaurant  on  the  comer  of  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  the  Rue 
Soufflot — the  rue  leading  straight  to  the 
great  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  only  three 
blocks  away.  We  had  hardly  1)egun 
dinner  before  a  dozen  great  American 
camions  came  tearing  up  the  Rue  de  M^di- 
cis  (which  enters  the  boulevard  opposite 
our  comef  on  the  other  side)  and  went 
at  a  fi^eat  pace  up  the  Boul'  Mich' — the 
popular  title  given  to  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel.  Each  camion  had  two 
great  American  flags  waving,  one  from 
the  front  and  one  from  the  rear,  and  as 
the  machines  went  at  top  speed  we  had 
a  si^ht  of  at  least  twenty-four  well-nigh 
contmuous  American  flags  standing  out 
perfectly  straight  against  the  green  of 
the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rue  de  M^dicis  and 
the  Boul'  Mich'.  Every  camion  was 
packed  with  our  doughboys,  who  were 
gesticulating  and  shotlting  with  voices 
already  so  raucous  from  much  shouting 
that  we  could  not  hear  what  they  said. 
But  every  one  jumped  at  one  conclusion 
— that  Germany  had  Anally  accepted  the 
Allies'  conditions  and  was  ready  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

In  a  twinkling,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  Parisians  cheering 
our  boys — an  eloquent  and  spontaneous 
proof  of  the  relations  between  France 
and  America. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  heard  a  heavy 
boom.  It  was  the  first  gun  from  a  battery 
over  at  the  Invalides,  a  mile  away,  which 
had  begun  the  traditional  salvo  of  one 
hundred  and  one  guns.  Then  the  church 
bells  began  to  mingle  their  grave  voices 
with  that  of  the  cannon.  But  the  auto- 
mobile sirens  had  already  begun  their 
shrill  cry,  this  time  not  announcing,  as 
usual,  imminent  peril  to  pedestrians  in 
the  streets,  but  a  peace  at  last  conquered 
for  every  one. 

Pedestrians,  people  in  autos  and  buses 
and  carriages,  all  seemed  satisfied  and 
almost  every  one  bore  a  smile.  In  all 
caf^  and  restaurants  there  was  joyous 
animation.  Every  one  was  impelled  to 
get  up  and  raise  his  glass  and  drain  it 
to  the  honor  of  France,  America,  all 
the  Allies.  At  our  restaurant  the  slow- 
moving  waiter,  who  a  moment  before 


had  seemed  a  rather  oldish  person  and 
weighted  down  with  cares,  suddenly  be- 
came young,  and  with  radiant  face  came 
briskly  up  bearing  a  tray  full  of  some- 
thing or  other,  and  before  putting  it  on 
the  table  exclaimed :  "  Messieurs  et 
Mesdames^  U  fant  que.  je  vous  dise 
*  Dleu  merci ' .'  G^est  jinL  11  a  dure 
presq^ts  cinq  cms.  JPensez-donc^  main- 
tenant  enfin  la  paix  !  "  In  each  restau- 
rant or  caf^  where  there  was  an  orches- 
tra you  can  be  mighty  sure  that  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  was  played  immediately,  every 
one  in  the  street,  too,  listening,  erect, 
still,  and  with  hat  in  hand.  In  many  a 
place  where  there  was  no  orchestra  some 
client  who  had  confidence  in  his  voice 
would  rise  and  pour  forth  the  melody  of 
the  immortal  hymn,  all  those  about  join- 
ing in  the  chorus :  "  Le  jwir  de  gloire 
est  arrive  P^ 

One  could  not  be  better  placed  to  see  a 
typical  Parisian  crowd  than  were  we  on 
our  terrace,  from  which  we  overlooked  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  centering  streets  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Pan- 
theon. Of  course  the  Boul'  Mich'  was 
instantly  at  its  best.  It  has  always  ex- 
hibited more  exuberance  than  has  any 
other  avenue  in  Paris,  because  it  is  close 
to  the  University  and  the  great  schools. 
Its  leafy  shade  makes  it  agreeable  for  any 
one.  Student  processions  were  organized 
at  once  and  went  up  and  down  carrying 
flags,  crying :  "  Vive  la  France  /"  Vive 
la  PaixT  ''Vivent  les  Allies  f  and 
singing  that  most  popular  of  student 
songs  at  present,  "  Madelon."  What  a 
whirlwind  there  was  in  this  street !  The 
air  was  thick  with  acclamations  and  ap- 
plause. Behind  these  student  processions 
came  another,  one  infinitely  more  mov- 
ing ;  it  was  made  up  entirely  of  men  who 
haS  been  woimded.  No  one  could  see  them 
pass  without  emotion.  No  one  could  with- 
out reverence  look  upon  their  stars  and 
their  palms,  their  red  and  green  ribbons. 
One  read  in  them  the  pluck  and  grit,  the 
danger  and  wounds,  of  the  past  which 
made  possible  the  victory  of  tne  present. 
And  now  we  gaze  above  the  crowd  and 
find  that  meanwhile  the  houses  have  be- 
come gay  with  flags.  There  are  always 
many  flags  flying  in  Paris,  but  on  the 
evening  of  June  23  it  took  but  a  short 
time  to  add  as  many  more.  The  colors 
were  the  more  vivid  in  the  evening  sun, 
for  on  this  next  to  the  longest  day  in  the 


year  the  sun  was  still  glorious  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock.  There  were  great 
flags  bordered  with  gold  fringe  which 
blotted  out  an  entire  window  ;  but  there 
were  others,  little  bits  of  flags,  which  yon 
saw  being  placed  by  children.  And  these 
little  flags  seemed  to  me  far  more  symbol- 
ical than  did  the  others  of  a  war  in  which 
French  fathers  ^ve'fiiemselves,  even  to 
laying  down  their  li ve9l  so  that  they  might 
assure  to-morrows  wtHiout  fear  to  their 
babies.  "'" 

And  later,  at  the  theaters  and  at  the 
opera,  sometimes  sung  or  recited  both 
outside  and  inside  the  theater,  there  wa» 
the  "  Marseillaise  "  arain.  From  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Opera  House  Mademoiselle 
Marthe  Chenal,  the  great  soprano,  inter- 
preted the  anthem  from  the  oalcony  to  a 
dense  crowd  that  extended  far  along  the 
boulevards  in  every  direction.  The  artist 
sung  the  ^'  Marseillaise  "  as  she  had  never 
sang  it  before,  and  the  various  actresses 
who,  with  liberty  cap  and  robed  in  the 
tricolor,  recited  the  lines  of  Rougetde 
Lisle  in  the  various  theaters  recited  them 
as  never  before.  No  one  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  these  lines  from  such  women  can 
ever  forget  the  occasion.  Even  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
their  voices  the  note  of  a  greater  re8oh»- 
tion,  just  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater 
sotiplesse  and  magnificent  abandon  in 
their  gestures,  more  of  dramatic  fervor, 
indeeo,  in  the  impact.  Nothing  could  have 
been  a  finer  climax  to  the  evening's  fete. 
It  had  to  be  "  La  Marseillaise."  Nothing 
else  or  less  could  have  so  relieved  the 
vast  multitudes  tense  with  emotion.  Nodi- 
ing  could  have  so  expressed  popular  satis- 
faction and  national  joy. 

Thus  every  one  wanted  to  celebrate  one 
of  the  greatest  dates  in  history.  And  yrt 
all  this  blaze  of  color  and  movement  aod 
sound  did  not  equal  that  when  the  armi- 
stice was  announced.  Why  ? 

The  time  between  November  11, 1918* 
and  June  23, 1919,  has  given  Frenchmen 
opportunity  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
their  enemy's  character,  their  own  inter 
nal  perils,  and  thus  their  doubly  dark- 
ened future.  It  is  an  increasingly  dark- 
ened future  for  all  the  world  as  well. 

It  is  true  that  France  is  heartaaed. 
Especially  are  those  Frenchmen  hewt- 
ened  who  remember  their  country's  isd^ 
tion  in  1870-1.  They  take  pride  in  their 
arm^»iiQw  far  ahead  of  the  German  amy : 
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they  look  about  and  note  that  their 
country  is  environed  by  allies  and 
friends,  fervent  admirers  of  the  marvel- 
ous military  elan  which  distinguishes 
France,  and  who  acknowledge  the  heroic 
fiber  by  which  she  haa  won  her  present 
place  in  the  world.  These  Frenchmen, 
remembering  the  forty-four  years  of  Ger- 
man provocation  and  of  French  humiliar 
tion,  these  are  they  who  now  breathe  the 
deepest  sigh  of  rehef .  One  can  appreciate 
the  precious  qiiality  of  their  joy,  for 
some  of  them  remember  that  on  this  very 
date  exactly  forty-nine  years  ago,  namely, 
on  June  23,  1870,  in  Bismarck's  office  in 
Berlin,  he  discussed  with  Moltke  and 
Boon  and  others  an  attack  on  France 
which  would  be  begun  by  a  proposition 
to  put  a  Hohenzollem  prince  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  That  discussion  did  in- 
deed become  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1870,  and  that  war  was  the  precursor  of 
the  present  war. 

My  French  friends  avoid  saying  "  the 
late  war.''  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
•  present  war  will  be  really  ended  before 
the  last  article  of  the  Peace  Treaty  shall 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  will  take 
fifteen  vears  or  more. 

But  France  has  the  same  determination 
to  meet  Germany  face  to  face,  jusqu'au 
bouty  which  she  had  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Mame.  And  with  France,  as  all 
lovers  of  France  know,  determination 
does  not  mean  merely  something  heavy 
and  j^loomy  and  somber.  There  is  always 
the  Gallic  and  g^racious  elan  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  And,  too,  better  than  other 
peoples  the  French  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate this  quality  when  they  find  it  in 
others.  For  example,  the  other  day,  when 
I  was  at  Belleau  Wood,  a  French  officer 
who  had  been  dose  to  our  trooos  there  a 
year  ago  said  to  me:  "-4A,  Monsieur^ 
f  admire  du  fond  du  cceur  voa  soldats 
americains  ;  Us  se  sont  fait  tues  le  plus 
elegamment,^ 

Frenchmen  are  soberer  now  than  they 
were  seven  months  ago,  when  the  armistice 
was  declared,  because  they  are  more  dis- 
illusionized. In  the  first  place,  they  did 
not  expect  that  it  would  take  so  long  to 
frame  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Most  French- 
men echo  the  opinion  of  the  best  French- 
man I  know,  one  in  exalted  station,  who 
said  to  me :  ^'  The  Peace  Commissioners 
made  their  ^eat  mistake  when  they  in- 
cluded the  framing  of  |i  charter  for  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  framing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  They  could  have  included 
in  the  Treaty  an  agreement;  to  stand  by 
the  principles  of  a  League  of  Nations 
and  to  frame  a  charter  for  it  without 
taking  all  the  time  necessary  to  put  to- 
l^ether  the  details  of  the  actual  Cove- 
nant. This  was  what  France  wanted, 
but  she  was  outvoted.  It  was  an  espe- 
cially cruel  thing  for  her  thus  to  oe 
outvoted,  for  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion she  needed  an  immediate  decision 
as  to  peace  terms.  The  residt  has  cost 
her  an  immense  amount  of  money  in 
daily  interest  due  from  Germany,  and 
also  the  wearing  down  of  an  immense 
amount  of  national  patience."  Those  of 
OS  who  think  that  the  League  of  Natiom 


would  never  have  been  established  unless 
it  was  established  just  as  it  was  cannot 
help  appreciating  tne  peculiarly  poignant 
economic  and  financial  situation  here. 

In  the  second  place,  though  assuring  to 
France  her  lost  provinces,  though  pro- 
viding for  an  offset  to  her  destroyed 
mines  by  the  temporary  possession  of 
those  in  the  Sarre  Basin,  the  Treaty  does 
not  provide  sufficient  guaranty  for  repa- 
ration to  be  made  either  in  money  or  in 
kind.  This  .prevalent  conviction  was  bit- 
terly accentuated  when,  on  June  16,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners had  actually  revamped  the  Treaty 
in  favor  of  Germany,  giving  to  her  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  territorial  conces- 
sions, most  of  them  more  to  the  detriment 
of  France  than  to  that  of  any  other 
nation.  In  the  words  of  M.  Auguste 
Gauvain,  editor  of  the  "Journal  des 
D^bats"  to  me,  "We  have  paid  a  dis- 
proportionate price  for  our  desire  to  seem 
exactly  just  towards  the  Germans." 

Again,  there  is  the  matter  of  Poland. 
Frenchmen  now  know,  through  direct 
sources,  that  the  Germans  have  formed  a 

freat  military  organization  to  prevent 
*olish  reconstruction  as  described  by 
the  Treaty,  and  that  this  organization 
must  be  offset  by  another  which  pre- 
sumably can  only  come  from  France — 
from  France,  which  needs  demobilization 
83  no  other  country  needs  it !  Concerning 
the  Polish  situation  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
French  Premier,  has  just  said:  "We 
must  look  calmly  and  resolutely  into  the 
face  of  the  actual  facts.  With  them  in 
view,  to  thi'ow  the  bridle  over  the  neck  of 
the  Boches  is  simply  to  see  them  giving 
themselves  up  at  once  to  aggression  and 
violence.  One  must  be  on  one's  guard 
against  any  surprise." 

Yes,  indeed.  Two  surprises  were  even 
then  on  the  way.  Within  the  hour  the 
French  learned  that  the  Germans  had 
burned  the  captured  French  flags  which 
by  the  Treaty  were  to  be  returned  to 
France,  and  at  Scapa  Flow  had  scuttled 
the  German  fleet,  handed  over  as  a  ransom 
last  November  for  the  total  disaster  with 
which  the  Allied  armies  were  then  threat- 
ening Germany.  Thus  the  Germans  have 
already  torn  up  two  articles  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

In  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet 
Frenchmen  naturally  see  the  culminating 
and  most  impressive  proof  that  the 
Boches  intend  to  decline  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  execution  of  the  peace  con- 
ditions. Of  course  the  German  admiral  at 
Scapa  Flow  had  no  right  to  act  in  a  hos- 
tile manner.  He,  with  all  the  crews  of  the 
interned  fleet,  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  thus  without  authority  to  give  mili- 
tary orders.  Moreover,  as,  the  fleet  had 
been  given  by  the  German  Government 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  as  a  pledge, 
this  pledge  could  not  be  withdrawn  or 
destroyed  by  the  debtor^s  individual  act. 
The  sinking  of  the  fleet,  however,  is  still 
incomprehensible  to  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  Neither  they  nor  the  Eng- 
lish, for  that  matter  (for  the  London 
"  Times's  "  headline  last  November  read : 
"  Surrender  of  the  German  fleet "),  yet 


realize  that  the  ships  were  not  really  sur- 
rendered, but  simply  interned.  This  re- 
frettable  decision  was  reached  by  the 
nter-AUied  Commission,  composed  of 
navy  representatives  from  England, 
America,  France,  and  Italy.  The  decision 
was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  naval 
advisers  of  the  British  Admiralty,  but, 
the  decision  once  reached,  the  Inter- Allied 
Commissioners  felt  that  they  had  no 
power  to  place  guards  upon  the  Germaa 
ships,  and  their  decision  of  course  made 
any  prevention  of  scuttling  impossible. 
The  British  Admiralty  had  no  right  of 
access  except  in  a  very  formal  way,  and, 
being  only  interned,  the  Germans  were 
properly  guarded  by  their  o^ti  men.  Had 
the  8hii)s  been  surrendered  and  not  in- 
terned, they  would  of  course  have  passed 
to  the  control  of  the  country  in  whose 
ports  they  lay,  and  that  country  would 
have  been  responsible  for  their  safety. 
As  to  the  real  origin  of  the  deplora- 
ble and  humiliating  affair,  the  question 
has  already  been  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  whether  "  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  British  Prime  Minister  earnestly 
and  strongly  pleaded  for  the  surrender  of 
these  ships,  but  was  overruled  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson."  This  question  wa»  not 
answered  by  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  Commissioners  vainly 
urged  internment  in  neutral  ports.  In  the 
French  Parliament  the  Government  has 
been  asked  for  explanations,  and  also  for 
an  indication  of  what  is  going  to  be  done 
to  remedy  the  detriment  caused  to  France 
by  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  for  the 
proportional  loss  to  France  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  participating  Power. 

Finally,  the  Frepch  are  not  oblivious  to 
the  contrast  between  the  Germany  of 
three  months  ago  (struggling^  with  acute 
Bolshevism  but  having  a  piore  docile 
attitude  towards  the  Entente)  and  the 
Germany  of  to-day,  whose  language  and 
actions  remind  one  of  the  kind  that  dis- 
tinguished Hohenzpllern  rule.  Although 
there  is  a  new  German  Cabinet,  there 
seems  no  change  from  the  arrogance  of 
the  Brockdorff-fiantzau  set.  Why  should 
there  be  when  the  heads  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  Bauer  and  Erzberger,  were 
.  Secretaries  of  State  under  WilKam  II  ? 
If  there  are  any  really^  convinced  demo- 
crats and  republicans  in  Germany,  they 
themselves  should  resent  the  presence  of 
these  imperial  servants  at  the  head  of  a 
so-called  Germ'.^  Kepublic — at  least  that 
is  the  expression  used  in  the  final  accept- 
ance of  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  change  from 
the  previous  expression,  "  Reich^  gener- 
ally interpreted  as  "  Empire,"  but  also 
.  liable  to  interpretation  as  "  realm." 
Many  Frenchmen  have  genuinely  ex- 
pected that  a  new  Government  would 
bring  new  men  to  the  top.  These  French- 
men are  therefore  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  in  Germany  there  is 
still  a  disposition  to  hang  on  to  the  old 
"  Potsdam  gang,"  the  old  directors  of 
affairs,  even  when  Germany  'knows  that 
she  must  get  new  directors  if  she  is  to 
live  in  peace,  with  other  people.  If  Ger- 
many doesPiffli'^^i^t  know  it,  France  and 
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the  rest  of  us  already  know  it — Germany 
can  never  reform  herself  unless  she 
breaks  every  bond  that  binds  her  to  those 
responsible  for  the  war. 

Even  if  Germany  signs,  as  she  now 
says  she  is  willing  to  do,  there  will  be 
two  delays.,  first,  as  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. We  are  not  sure  that  any  one  has 
yet  been  clothed  with  authority  to  sign, 
thoueh  four  days  have  passed  smoe  Herr 
von  ilaniel  said  that  Germany  would 


second  delay,  one  to  which  French- 
men attach  far  gntver  importance,  is 
found  in  the  provisional  Constitution  of 
Germanv  as  passed  on  February  10, 1919, 
at  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar. 
This  article  reads :  *'  Treaties  with  foreign 
states  .  .  .  must    be    approved    by  the 


National  Assemblv  and  by  the  Com- 
mission of  States.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  ratification  by  the  present 
Parliament  and  by  a  commission  from 
the  various  German  states,  which  would 
be  simply  the  old  Bundesrat  of  the  late 
Parliament.  The  French  say,  however, 
that  the  Commission  of  States  may  mean 
an  individual  approval  by  every  state  in 
Germany,  acting  by  itself  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  of  States, 
and,  with  this  interpretation,  the  military 
chiefs  and  pan-German  agitators,  resolved 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Treaty, 
have  a  fruitful  field  for  their  activity  by 
delaying  the  many  necessary  ratifications. 
There  might  have  been  a  possible  way  to 
check  them  in  this  scheming,  and  that  was, 
before  Germany's  signature  to  the  Peace 


Treaty,  to  compel  her  agreement  to  i 

Srotocol  which  shall  determine  the  latest 
ate  for  complete  ratification. 
Thus,  though  menaced  by  internal  dan- 
gers (because  of  traitorous  movementi 
masking  under  labor  strikes),  and  with 
the  necessity  of  turning  their  faces  home- 
wards. Frenchmen  feel,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
would  foresters  asked  to  leave  a  burning 
wood  before  they  had  stamped  out  all  the 
scattered  flames.  No  matter  what  neoes. 
sity  at  home,  those  foresters  natorallj 
want  to  watch  that  forest  stilL  I  hear 
them  also  assertin^^  that,  to  keep  the 
forest  free  from  fire  m  the  future,  not  only 
are  they  needed,  but  as  well  an  armed 
league  of  those  who  have  already  helped 
them  put  out  the  fire. 

Paris,  Jane  27,  1919. 


BACK-FIRING  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 

BY  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  M.   OSKISON 

The  American  Relief  Administration  has  from  the  beginning,  under  the  far-sighted  guidance  of  Herbert  Hoover,  bent  its  efforts,  not  alone 
to  the  immediate  necessity  of  supporting  with  food  the  war-euiausted  nations  of  Europe  which  the  armistice  released  from  the  dominatioD 
of  the  Central  Powers,  but  the  equally  exigent  need  of  building  up  their  political,  nnancial,  and  business  stability  as  a  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  their  future.  The  distribation  of  food  relief  was  the  first  and  fundamental  requirement,  since  only  so  could  their  very  lives  be 
saved,  and  only  on  the  basis  of  tranquillity  which  the  banishment  of  the  menace  of  starvation  afforded  could  the  next  steps  in  national 
rehabilitation  be  taken.  But  these  next  steps  were  prepared  for  by  Mr.  Hoover  while  he  was  sending  food  into  their  territories  as  fast  v 
available  ships  and  inhuid  transportation  niade  it  possible. 

As  long  ago,  therefore^  as  March  11  Mr.  Hoover  addressed  notes  to  the  Governments  of  Ozeohoslovakia,  Rumania,  PoImmI,  and  Serliia, 
urging  them  at  once  to  organize  national  commissions  of  the  leading  <^mmercial  men  of  their  nationalities  to  estabHsh  their  own  provisions 
for  supplying  themselves  with  food,  developing  a  system  of  credits  and  commercial  machinery  that  should  soon  work  out  into  the  importa- 
tion not  only  of  foodstuffs  but  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  their  resumption  of  normal  commercial  life  and  sound  economic  rekUions  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  rest.  ^  , 

Mr.  Hoover  has  consistently  held  the  position  that  there  must  be  a  responsible  and  law-observing  government  in  any  nation  before  the 
American  or  Allied  Governments  could  undertake  to  send  in  food  supplies — witness  the  response  to  the  petition  from  Russia. 

In  lus  work  of  directing  the  lUstribulaon  of  relief  intelligently  and  efficiently  Mr.  Hoover  nas  had  the  assistance,  throiu^  the  co-operation 
'of  General  Pershing,  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  are  experts  in  various  lines  now  in  the  American  uniform  in  Europe.  Lieatenant 
OskisQB,  a  ^milled  observer  and  writer,  is  one  of  this  number,  and  this  article  from  him  is  an  account  of  an  investigating  trip  of  a  group  of 
such  officers.  In  it  Lieutenant  Oskison  shows  the  spirit  which  animates  these  Army  men,  still  patriotically  devoting  their  efforts  to  the  great 
American  ideal,  although  many  of  tliem  doubtless  long  to  return  to  the  United  States,  as  they  might  if  they  chose,  since  Uie  need  for  their 
military  service  is  endM. — The  Editoks. 


IT  was  a  few  days  after  the  March 
revolation  in  Hungary  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Karol^  Government  by  the 
Bela  Kun  communist  crowd  that  I  joined 
a  small  ^oup  of  American  Army  dSficers 
on  a  tnp  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  to 
Prague,  oaeh  to  Vienna,  and  then  to 
Belgrade.  They  were  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Relief  Adminbtration,and 
their  object  was  to  stimulate  by  personal 
conference  with  officials  of  the  various 
new  states  which  have  been  erected  out 
of  the  fragments  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  the  resumption  of 
nomml  economic  interchange.  It  was  a 
hard  mission,  as  I  shall  show  later. 

Pulling  out  of  Trieste,  the  gfoup  set- 
tled into  its  first  conference.  The  officer 
in  charge  b^;an  to  outline  the  plan  and 
policy.  One  of  the  first  things  he  said 
was  diis : 

*' We're  really  back-firing  against 
Bolshevism.  You  fellows  are  ful  famii^ 
¥dth  the  old  Western  method  of  stopping 
a  prairie  fire?  I  imagine  most  of  us 
have  seen  it  in  operation.  Now  let  me 
show  you  how  it  applies  to  our  job  down 
here." 

Until  you  have  seen  it  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  paralysis  that  has  come 
upon  the  peoples  of  central  and  south- 


eastern Europe.  Paralysis  is  the  rijp^ht 
word.  You  get  it  into  your  head,  aner 
weeks  of  observation,  that  this  wide  land 
with  its  multitude  of  vigorous  human 
beings  is  like  a  big  man  who  has  fallen 
from  a  cliff  and  shattered  himself  into 
complete  paralysis.  He  has  been  under 
treatment  of  some  sort  for  five  months, 
and  he  is  just  beg^ning  to  wriggle  his  toes. 

Hungry  people,  people  out  of  work, 
people  with  daughters  going  on  the 
streets  instead  of  into  the  factories  (which 
are  closed),  people  ragged  and  barefoot, 
people  whose  savings  are  melting  imder 
the  strain  of  keeping  life  in  themselves, 
people  who  see  their  country's  currencv 
degenerating  into  a  value  only  one-fifth 
of  what  it  once  was — these,  so  to  speak, 
are  the  aching  members  of  that  great 
paralyzed  body.  They  are  seeking  a  cure. 
The  old  doctors  were  thrown  out  when 
the  Central  Powers  crashed  and  rev- 
olutions broke  AustriarHungary  into 
fragments. 

Bolshevism  is  a  cure-all.  Its  promoters 
are  as  shameless  in  their  claims  as  any 
street  vender  of  a  snakeroot  remedy  dis- 
covered by  an  old  Sioux  medicine  man 
and  guaranteed  to  heal  tomahawk  wounds 
or  ease  an  aching  tooth.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  we  all  would  like  to  believe.  To 


>the  hungry  and  hopeless  of  German 
Austria  and  Hungary  and  Serbia  md 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  it  might  veij 
well  seem  the  one  way  to  economie 
recovery. 

Bolshevism  cares  nothing  for  natiooil 
boundaries,  national  pride^  racial  (xJ)e> 
sion.  It  has  a  naive  belief  that  ordinary 
economic  practices  are  no  more  essential 
than  are  men  called  Unga.  Throw  every- 
thing into  a  pot,  they  say,  and  let  ev^ 
body  feed  out  of  the  pot — in  some  mine- 
ulcus  fashion  the  pot  will  continue  to  be 
filled.    How  ?    They  should  worry ! 

What  the  world  heard  directly  after 
the  armistice  of  November  11  was  that 
Germany  would  rather  sink  into  t^e  ff^ 
nomic  slough  of  Bolshevism  than  make 
an  effort  to  pay  the  ti^mendous  indem- 
nities certain  to  be  imposed.  That  was  a 
danger,  as  American  investigators  agre«<L 
But  the  danger  to  Germany  was  slight  as 
compared  with  that  in  the  old  Aostro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 

I  get  back  to  the  |^roup  of  American 
officers  in  conference  m  the  car. 

"The  big  job,"  said  the  head  of  the 
group  (though  I  do  not  pretend  to  qoo^ 
him  literally),  "  is  the  re-establishment jtf 
former  economic  relations  between  the 
peoples  who  have  been  segr^fated  into  the 
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A  GROUP  or  5UN  SPOTS 


This  remarkable  photograph  shows  with  distinctness  some  of  the  enormous  *'  sun  spots  "  which  have  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers.  The 
photograph  was  taken  at  the  Moont  Wilion  Observatory,  near  Pasadena,  California,  throngh  a  telescope  specially  mounted  on  a  tower  sixty  feet  high 
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THE  SCUTTLING  OF  THE  GERMAN  FLEET 


Pho^grapha  juat  received  in  this  country  show  actual  incidents  of  the  IScapa  Flow  destruction  of  the  German  fleet.    In  this  picture  the  Hindenbunir  has  simk  in 

rather  shallow  water  and  is  resting  cTenly  on  the  bottom 
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SIGNATURES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Above  at  the  left  are  shown  the, signatures  of  President  Wilaon,  i^r. 


The  signatures  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  seals  attached  occupied  several  pages.     Above  at  the  left  are  shown  the, signatures  of  President  \^i 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  White.   At  the  right  api)ear  the  signatures  of  the  two  Gennan  '^P^^^IJJ^fj^fer^^^®'  "*^  ^-  ^^ 


There  is  a  medimval  Iwpeot  in  thie 


TU^  KING'S  P£AC£  PROCLAMATION  > 

The  BoglUh  Garter-King:  is  pablioly  reeding  King  George*s  Proclamation  of  Peaoe  from  the  bakony  df 
Friary  Coart,  St.  Jamee's  Palace,  in  LondiMi 


BASTILLE  DAV  IN  BKOOKLYN 
While  the  great  French  celebration  of  Bastille  Day  (July  14)  was  going  on  in  Paris  Americans  synapathy  with  her  Freuch  ally  was  shown  in  Brooklyn, 

when  these  palms  and  wreaths  were  laid  by  American  girls  on  the  graves  of  French  sailors  in  the  United  States  National  Cemete^^^O  |^^ 
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variouB  states.  Oo  back  to  the  revolu- 
tions that  created  Jugoskvia  and  Czecho- 
alovaUa  and  trimmed  Grerman  Austria 
to  tiie  me  of  an  American  county  and, 
isolated  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  They 
were  the  outcome  not  so  mu<£  of  hatred 
of  the  Hapsburgs  as  of  a  fierce  desire  to 
secure  their  own  identities.  I^h  new 
state  was  determined  that  it  should  live, 
tach  was  jealous  of  its  neighbors  and 
suspicious  of  its  neighbors'  intuitions. 
Each  pushed  its  claims  for  territory  to 
the  limit.  Eadi  felt  the  release  of  dd 
bonds,  and  determined  to  avoid  being 
tied  up  anew. 

^^  When  you  consider  that  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  interdependence  of  its 
.  elements  economically  and  the  coordina- 
tion and  control  of  transportation  and 
communication,  you  can  understand  the 
dead  stoppage  which  occurred  when  rail- 
ways and  telegraph  and  td^dione  lines 
were  cut  into  fraraients.  And  this  chaos 
was  f^her  confused  by  the  action  of 
each  of  the  new  states  in  segreeating  tike 
currency  which  happened  to  oe  in  its 
possession  and  stamping  it  so  that  it 
could  not  be  passed  anywhere  else. 

"Then  quarrels  developed  over  the 
division  of  war  i^aterials,  over  the  divis- 
ion of  the  assets  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
banks,  over  the  responsibility  for  war 
debts,  over  the  division  of  railway  cars, 
engines,  and  railway  materials. .  When  the 
first  representatives  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  made  their  »itnr 
into  this  region,  they  found  nobody  will- 
ing to  deal  with  his  neighbor. 

"  The  Czechoslovaks  were  fighting  the 
Poles  over  the  Karwin  coal  mines,  they 
were  fig^ti^  the  Hungarians  over  Press- 
burg;  the  Hungarians  were  at  war  with 
the  Rumanians  over  Transylvania.  Pro- 
duction in  the  coal-fields  which  had  for 
generations  supplied  the  needs  of  Central 
Europe  had,  dropped  to  one-half  of 
normal  of  the  mmes  in  opCTution  and 
many  mines  were  closed.  The  Italians 
and  the  new  Jugoslav  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  were  watch- 
ing one  another  across  the  armistice  line, 
each  with  blood  in  its  eye. 

"  How  could  normal  commerce  go  on 
between  the  ^tes  under  such  ccmdi- 
tions  ?  Never  were  conditions  better  for 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism.  And  out  of 
Russia  the  agents  of  Bolshevism  were 
coming  to  excite  the  people  to  try  their 
remedy.  They  were  like  the  old  outlaw 
hunters  of  the  West  who  used  to  set  the 
prairie  afire  in  a  score  of  places  in  order 
to  drive  t^e  game  in  front  of  their  gfuns. 
They  had  money  and  a  fund  of  promises 
from  L^iine,  and  they  used  both  reck- 


"The  AlKes— Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States— decided 
that  help  must  be  given.  A  proeframme  of 
relief  was  agreed  upon;  in  the  face  of 
facts  as  to  the  ereat  source  of  food  sup- 
ply, the  major  ^are  of  the  prograoune 
had  to  be  borne  by  America. 

^^  The  first  essential,  of  course,  was  to 
send  as  much  food  as  possible.  A  pro- 
gramme calling  for  the  aelivery  of  some 
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185,000  tons  of  breadstufiEs  and  15,000 
tons  of  fats  ^pork  products)  per  month 
for  five  montibs,  enmng  June  30,  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  reli^  of  the  people  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and 
Serbia  and  Montenefipro.  Our  part  was  to 
secure  through  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation  in  America  sufficient  mate- 
xrials  to  fill  the  programme,  from  the  . 
Shipping  Board  the  ships  required  to 
bring  the  stuff  over,  and  arrange  for  the 
receipt  of  it  bv  the  Governments.  Our 
job,  theoretically,  was  over  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jugoslav  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Governments  receipted  at 
Uie  ports  for  the  quantities  agreed  upon. 
But  in  taet  gettinfi^  food  away  from  the 
ports  lias  been  the  hardest  part  of  the 
programme,  because  the  limited  supply 
of  available  engines  and  ears  and  the  des- 
perate shortage  of  coal  led  to  serious  dis- 
putes over  the  fumiBhing  of  eauipment 
and  coal.  Then  the  food  traffic  oe^an  to 
run  into  border  blockades  of  a  military 
and  political  character.  It  seemed  to  us 
who  nad  been  inspired  with  a  notion  of 
the  urgency  of  the  relief  programme  that 
these  people  really  were  indifferent  to 
suffering  and  death  from  starvation; 
otherwise,  how  could  they  put  so  many 
trivial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  our 
food  through. 

*^  Still,  the  untangling  of  the  food 
movement  snarls  was  a  part  of  the  day's 
work.  It  Inquired  all  the  diplomacy  of 
an  interallied  commission,  all  the  pa- 
tience we  could  summon.  We  used  threats 
and  persuasion  and  cigarettes — every- 
thing we  had  ever  heard  of — ^to  conciliate 
men  who  were  exalted  by  a  new  national- 
ist spirit  and  fuU  of  hate  and  suspicion 
of  their  neighbors.  In  one  case  to  secure 
the  passage  of  our  food  trains  across  a 
border  closed  because  the  military  author- 
ities of  one  nation  said  that  its  fia^^  had 
been  insulted  by  soldiers  of  the  adjoming 
state  we  had  to  api>eal  to  the  Supreme 
War  Council  in  Paris  and  have  the  ab- 
solute direction  of  food  traffio  ^aoed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Director- 
General  of  Relief  for  Europe.  Where- 
upon we  became  railway  operators  as  well 
as  diplomats  I 

*^  But  for  the  second  part  of  t^e  job 
we  have  undertaken  it  is  fortunate  that 
our  powers  have  been  enlai;]g;ed  and  that 
we  have  had  to  come  into  mtimate  con- 
tact with  the  members  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments. The  fact  that  we  are  Americans, 
that  we  ai*e  representatives  of  President 
Wilson  and  backers  of  his  theory  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples,  that  we  are 
not  suspected  of  selfish  designs,  and  that 
we  are  from  a  country  which  is  known  in 
Europe  as  the  home  of  big  business — 
these  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  act 
as  mediators.  For  example,  tiie  Czechs 
have  surplus  sugar  and  more  coal  than 
a^y  other  state  of  the  old  Empire. 
German  Austria  is  in  desperate  need  of 
both  sugar  and  coal,  and  herself  has  sur- 
plus salt  and  certain  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  states  adjoin,  the  railways  cross 
the  border  ;  it  oue^nt  to  be  simple  for  the 
business  men  of  the  two  countries  or  the 
Ministers  to  get  together  and  trade.  But 
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it  isn't.  When  we  get  to  Vienna,  we  shall 
hear  what  the  German  Austrians  say  is 
holding  up  this  commerce.  Th^i  we  shall 

Son  to  Prague  and  hear  what  the  Czechs 
ve  to  say.  We  shall^  to  Belgrade  and 
take  up  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Jngo- 
slav  (jrovemment  certain  questiims  that 
have  come  up  to  block  the  tasding  of 
wheat  and  com  and  pork  from  the  Banat 
and  Batchka  provinces  into  Hungary  and 
German  Austria. 

"  We  can  bring  Governments  to  an 
understanding  of  one  another  and  can  m 
a  sense  guarantee  the  performance  of 
contracts.  Through  the  power  granted  by 
the  Supreme  War  Council  in  the  matter 
of  transpcHrtation  control  we  cui  assure 
square  deaiing  between  the  states  in  the 
use  of  railway  equipment." 

Apfain  my  apoloi^es  to  the  officer  who 
presided  at  tms  ojniference  if  I  have  put 
mto  his  mouth  things  he  did  not  say.  I 
have,  at  least,  tried  to  quote  the  substance 
of  his  talk. 

We  came  to  Vienna,  the  hunf^riest  city 
in  Europe,  the  most  hopeless  because  A 
the  complete  stoppage  of  her  manufac- 
turing. Within  an  hoi»r'  three  Viennese 
business  men  representing  very  great 
interests  were  in  conference.  I  have  ce^ 
tain  notes  made  at'  that  conference  and 
have  numbered  eleven  separate  trading 
proposals  which  our  officers  were  asked 
to  help  realize.  For  instance,  it  was  said 
that  an  association  of  business  men  of 
Vienna  had  arranged  to  secure  66,000 
tons  of  coal  from  the  Dombrowa  district 
of  PoHsh  Silesia  if  transportaticm  could 
be  obtained  and  if  we  could  get  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  a  guarantee 
tliat  the  trains  would  be  permitted  to 
pass  unmoJested  across  timt  territory. 
Again,  40,000  tons  had  been  optioned  by 
another  group,  who  proposed  to  distribute 
the  coal  to  iole  &ctories.  Another  con- 
tract with  the  Poles  involved  the  ex- 
change of  manufactured  goods  horn 
German  Austria  for  3,000  cars  of  pota- 
toes—600  for  the  Railway  Workers' 
Union,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most  press- 
ing demands  of  these  hung^  and  dis- 
contented men.  Another  committee  from 
a  neighboring  state  had  come  to  place 
an  order  at  Vienna  for  the  eonstructioo 
of  ninety  locomotives. 

Said  tiie  spokesman  for  these  busmess 
men: 

^*  I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of 
the  employees  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce m  whidi  was  discussed  the  f  onnsr 
tion  of  k  soldiers*  and  employees'  council, 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  setting  up  a 
communist  government.  If  we  can  get 
food  and  cofu  here,  this  movement  may  be 
headed  off. 

"  We  have  made  a  ccmtract  with  the 
Hungarian  Gt>vemment  (the  commnnist 
crowd)  for  the  unhindered  transport  d 
goods  from  German  Austria  to  Rumania 
and  the  Ukraine  in  exchange  tar  oil  and 
food.  You  agree  that  we  cannot  live  en 
the  food  the  Allies  are  kind  enough  to 
send  us — remember  that  tliere  are  some 
6,800,000  people  of  the  7,000,000  in  Q^ 
man  Austria  who  at  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate can  produce  only  two-thirds  of  what 
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18  required  to  feed  thennfllviee^-and  so  we 
ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  us 
put  Uirough  these  trades. 

^  Speoiloally  we  should  like  yon  to  se^ 
<nire  for  us  the  saf e«oonduet  of  traii»  to 
aud  from  Poland  and  tike  Ukraine.  If 
you'oould  secure  the  opening  of  the  Dnii* 
ube  to  traffic,  you  would  not  only  help 
us  but  Casechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 
You  would  also  make  it  poesihle  for  us  to 
secure  foodstufib  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Jugoslavia,  where  there  are  said 
to  be  300,000  fattened  pigs  for  sale.  We 
have  a  contract  with  one  agricultural 
society  in  diose  districts  involving 
120,000,000  kronen ;  but  we  can't  move 
the  products  we  have  contracted  for  un- 
less you  can  come  to  our  assistance.  In 
the  Ukraine  we  know  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  cars  of  grain  waiting  to  be  sent 
oat,  because  I  was  there  last  October  to 
buy  foodstufib  worth  a  billi<m  kronen.  In 
the  harbors  of  Ukrainia  I  believe  there 
are  from  five  to  ten  thousand  cars  of 
sprain  we  can  purchase.  Over  .there  the 
krone  is  worUi  its  old  value.  Help  us  to 
re-establish  traffic  on  the  Danube,  and 
we  can  send  manufactured  goods  and  the 
poor  Russian  prisoners  still  in  our  coun- 
try and  bring  back  food. 

^  We  have  for  exchange  limited  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  implements,  sted, 
paper  (espMially  print  paper),  chanicals, 
and  salt.  The  season  for  sadting  piCT  is 
at  hand  [this  was  early  in  April],  and  die 
6,000  tons  of  surdlus  salt  we  have  is  in 

5reat  demand  in  Ukrainia  and  northern 
ttffoelavia.'' 

Two  days  later,  at  Prague,  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  Czechoslovaks.  In  conference 
with  the  Americans  were  three  Ministers 
of  tlie  new .  Government,  each  with  his 

rropoeals  for  securing  our  co-operation, 
heard  it  expkdned  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  enter  upon  contracts  with 
the  Government  of  German  Austria  be- 
csiiise  technically  it  was  an  enemy  state, 
and  I  noted  the  tdegram  which  was  soit 
off  that  day  to  Paris  by  the  chief  of  our 
mission  requesting  that  this  difficulty  be 
removed.  I  heard  threshed  out  the  diffi- 
culties tiie  Csechs  had  encountered  in 
supplying  coal  and  sugar  to  German 
Austria  m  exchange  for  cattle  and  ma- 
chinery. I  heard  the  promise  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  that  every  assist- 
ance possible  would  be  given  in  t^e 
movement  ci  3^000  cars  of  seed  potatoes 
across  Czechoslovakia  from  Germany^ 
German  Austria.  I  heard  and  saw  what 
was  arranged  by  the  American  officer 
charged  with  perfecting  communications 
by  tdephone  and  telegraph  into  and  be- 
yond the  country.  I  saw  the  chief  of  the 
Government  svstem  of  communications 
working  that  day  with  a  large  force  in- 
stalling telephone  and  tel^^ph  equip- 
ment m  the  Belief  Administration  s 
office.  I  met  the  officials  who  are  co- 
operating with  the  American  director  of 
the  chil£leeding  programme  in  Czecho- 
slovakia— among  them  President  Masa- 
ryk's  daughter. 

To  ha^en  tiie  better  understandii^ 
between  these  neighbors,  our  mission 
took  from  Yienna  to  Prague  an  official 
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from  the  German  Austrian  Food  Con^ 
troUer's  office  who  is  most  femiUar  with 
'  tiie  sunr  situation  and  an  official  from 
^tite  Office  of  Public  Works  who  knows 
most  accurately  the  coal  nedds.  Here,  as 
in  Vienna,  I  could,  not  help  seeing .  tiiat 
tbcGovernment  people  believe  thorou|rh]y 
in  American  good  will  and  in  Amencaa 
disinterestedness.  They  are  leaning  heav- 
ily upon  us,  in  the  expectation  tiiat  we 
vnUl  be  their  most  effective  allies  in  fight- 
ing off  that  conditi<m  of  hunger  and  un- 
employment which  leads  inevitably  to 
Bolshevism. 

Three  days  after  the  Prague  confer- 
ence we  were  in  Bel^prade.  Here  was 
called  a  conference  with  four  Ministers 
of  the  new  Jugoslav  Government — the 
men  in  diarjg^  of  finance,  of  commerce, 
of  food,  and  of  transportation.  English, 
French,  and  Serbian  nad  to 'be  use^  and 
in  the  three  hours  we  talked  a  wide 
variety  of  economic  proposals  were  taken 
up.  Could  we  secure  for  Jugoslavia  salt 
from  German  Austria?  It  was  urgentiy 
needed  bjr  the  pi|^-owning  people.  Could 
we  help  in  getting  motor  cars  for  the 
country  in  oraer  to  set  up  some  more  or 
less  adequate  transportation  system  to 
supplement  the  broken  main  railway  lines 
and  stub-end  lines  of  Serbia  ?  Could  we 
do  anything  to  get  the  I^mube  opened  to 
traffic?  Tluit  was  essential  to  the  resump- 
tion of  normal'  trading  relations  wim 
Bumania  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Grer- 
man  Austria. 

We  urged  a  relaxation  of  the  Jugoslav 
order  closing  tiie  country's  boundary 
against  German  Austria,  an  order  made 
to  keep  Bolshevist  agents  out,  but  so 
rigidly  interpreted  that  even  food  traffic 
b^ween  the  countries  was  interfered 
witL  We  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
loading  cars  sent  in  with  salt  and  manu- 
factured products  from  German  Austria 
with  foodstuffs ;  and  we  took  up  the  Ques- 
tion of  releasing  flour  grains  mmi  tnose 
northern  provinces  that  have  a  surplus. 
We  arranged  to  have  submitted  lists  of 
products  which  mip^ht  be  exported  to 
tiie  United  States  m  rder  to  establish 
further  credit  and  build  up  an  export 
trade. 

Serbia  is  desperately  in  need  of  mate- 
rials for  repairing  her  railways,  her  rail- 
way equipment,  and  her  telegraph  and 
tdephone  lines.  For  instance,  this  list  of 
absolutely  necessary  material  for  starting 
work  in  tiie  railway  repair  shop  at  Nish 
was  submitted  to  us ;  remember  that  this 
is  essential  to  start  75  men  at  work  where 
1,2Q0  were  employed  before  the  war : 

Kilo^rsmnies, 

Tin         ....        .        5,000 

Lead 3,000 

Antimony        ....         1,000 

Zinc 500 

Phosphor  bronze    .  100 

Graphite     ....  200 

Graphite  nets  for  smelting  purposes ; 

of  100  kilogrammes  ca^acitv,  5 ;  of 

120  kilogrammes  capacibr,  5 ;  of  60 

kilogrrammes  capacify,  lo. 

Copper  and  iron  for  foundry  use,  belts 

for  transmission,  tools  to  keep  up 

standard-gauge   and  narrow-gauge 

lines  of  track. 
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Our  communications  expert  was  sup- 
plied with  a  long  list  of  essential  parts 
for  telephone  instaUation  bv  the  official 
in  charge  ci  the  lines  in  Belgrade  and 
northern  Serbia. 

lliese  new^  Grovemments  whidi  have 
been  erected  on.  tiie^.  rKMna  of  the  old 
Austro-HuBganan.  Empire  are  struggling 
to  establish  a  regime  under  whidi^the 
people  will  have  a  squue  deaL  They  are 
actually  struggling  with  the  economic 
problems  which  would  confront  Bolshevist 
leaders  who  came  into  power.  Lieiiine  in 
Russia  and  Bela  Kun  in  Hungary  are 
learning  that  international  trade  and 
finance  and  transportation  must  be  main- 
tained if  people  would  live. 

The  Government  Ministers  who  confer 
with  the  American  officers  of  the  Belief 
'  Administration  are  just  as  determined  as 
the  Bolsheviki  to  keep  their  countries 
free  of  the  old  autocracy  of  wealth  and 
the  exploitation  of  class  by  class.  Their 
.  task  is  difficult ;  they  are  undertaking  it 
,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  work- 
ing against  hunger  and  unemplo3rment, 
against  political  unrest,  against  the  active 
propaganda  of  agents  sent  out  by  L^iine  , 
and  his  crowd.  They  are  l^^mly  untrained 
in  government  routine.  They  are  work- 
ing against  time.  Will  they  survive 
until  uie  new  crops  ?"' Can  tiiey  guide 
tiieir  countries  through  the  political  and 
military  tangles  that  are  threatening 
to  overthrow  them  and  lead  to  bloody 
war  over  boundaries?  Our  American 
members  of  tiie  Relief  Administration 
who  are  in  touch  with  them,  daily  know  . 
with  what  anxiety  these  questions  are 
discussed. 

In  a  sane,  in  an  orderly  fashion  tiiese 
struggling  Governments  are  trying  to  ac- 
compush  what  the  Bdaheviki  promise  to 
accomplish  by  revolution  ana  &nt^tic 
disregard  of  all  economic  laws.  They  are 
offermg  food  instead  of  prodamations, 
and  stnuning  every  resource  in  order  to 
get  the  food.  They  are  seeking  the  raw 
materials  needed  to  start  idle  Victories 
instead  of  turning  the  people  loose  to  loot 
the  banks,  the  stores,  and  private  homes. 
They  are  attempting  to  re-establish  com- 
munications and  transportation  systems 
because  they  know  that  they  are  essential 
to  life;  by  contrast,  Bolshevist  control 
has  meant  the  disintegration  of  trans- 
portation through  control  bv  commit- 
tees of  workmen  ignorant  of  technical 
problems. 

.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  back-firing 
against  Bolshevism  is  going  on.  It  is 
because  their  cfiorts  to  stop  the  spread  of 
an  economically  insane  doctrine  are  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  world  during 
the  next  few  years  that  the  American 
Relief  Administiration,  which  is  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  food  suj^pOed 
through  the  Congressional  appropriation 
ol  $100,000,000  and  through  other  finan- 
cial arrangements  in  the  case  of  German 
Austria  and  Hungary,  is  co-operating. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  why  America 
is  not  only  sending  food  into  Central 
Europe,  but  is  also  lending  the  aid  of  her 
representatives  in  re-establishing  normal 
economic  interchange. 
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..      VISIT   JAPAN 

BY  MARGUERITE  A.  SALOMON 


<f  Passports  may  be  obtained  for  men 
and  their  {amilies  for  travel  to  the  Orient 
(except  Siberia)  for  health  and  recreation  " 
— so  reads  tlie  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  passport  Bureau.  For  the  first 
time,  theh,  since  the  war  one  may  visit 
Japan,  Qhina,  and  the  Philippines  for 
pleasure.  The  lifting  of  the  ban  against 
travel  to  the  Orient  comes  at  a  specially 
fitting  time,  especially  for  tours  to  Japan, 
and  every  American  who  can  take  the  trip 
should,  for  tlie  attention  of  the  Japanese 
at  present  is  centered  on  the  Uniteni  states. 
Nothing  would  tend  to  create  a  better  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries  than  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  visit  Japan. 
Besides,  there  is  an  educational  value  in 
such  a  trip  just  now  which  is  very  im- 
portant. During  the  past  year  large  num- 
bers of  prominent  Japanese  have  come  to 
tlie  United*  States,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  us.  They  come  here  to  see  now 
we  live,  how  we  act,  and  to  get,  if  possible, 
our  view-point.  On  the  other  hana,  Amer- 
icans who  have  visited  Japan  are  in  the 
smallest  minority. 

The  trip  to  Japan  is  not  so  serious  nor 
so  ^eat  an  undertaking  as  most  persons 
believe.  Allowing  sixty  days  from  the  At- 
lantic coast,  one  can  niake  a  very  fair  and 
comprehensive  tour  which  will  include  all 
the  points  of  interest  Of  course  a  more 
extended  trip  is  desirable,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  tour,  but  twb  months'  time  is 
aixiple  to  see  all  of  Japan  proper. 

In  planning  this  trip  me  most  essential 
thing  is  to  decide  just  when  ^to-^.  The 
end  of  March  or  tlie  first  of  April  and  the 
end  of  September  or  the  first  part  of  Octo- 
ber are  the  best  times  to  leave  the  Pacific 
coast.  Both  tlie  winter  and  the  summer 
months  in  Japan  are  very  trying  to  one  who 
visits  this  country  for  the  nrst  time.  The 
winter  is  extremely  cold  and  it  often  snows 
very  heavily,  llie  Japanese  homes,  tea- 
houses, theaters,  temples,  and  museums  are 
not  heated,  and  it  is  hard  for  Uie  foreigner 
to  bocome  accustomed  to  tlie  chilled  rooms. 
Besides  there  is  tlie  grave  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  in  these  places.  The  roads  are 
also  very  bad  in  winter  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  about.  On  the  other  hand,  summer 
weather  in  Japan  is  almost  unbearably 
hot.  One  can  get  relief,  to  be  sure,  in 
mountain  resorts  like  Karuizawa  and  Mi- 
yanoshita,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
visit  cities  like  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Kobe,  or 
Osaka  in  the  summer-time  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  Added  to  this  the  summer 
usually  brings  most  unpleasant  typhoons, 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  especially  annoying. 
June  in  Japan  means  the  nyuhai^  or  rainy 
season,  and  naturally  one  would  not  want 
a  trip  marred  by  an  entire  montli  of  rain. 
One  s  whole  impression  of  the  country  may 
l)e  spoiled  by  visiting  it  in  the  wrong  season. 

Ijie  question  of  route  is  the  next  impor- 
tant thing  to  consider.  For  those  who  have 
never  visited  Japan  my  suggestion  is  to 
choose  the  southern  route  for  Uie  outbound 
trip  and  the  northern  route  for  tlie  rejt^irh 
journey.  The  southern  route  starts  at  San 
Francisco  and  allows  for  a  stop  of  about  a 
day  at  Honolulu.  It  is  a  most  enjoyable 
experience.  This  is  the  longest  route  and 
takes  several  days  more  than  tho  northern, 
but  the  weather  is  usually  very  fine,  and 
one  is  well  repaid  for  going  that  way.  In 
returning  by  way  of  tlie  north  (landing 
either  at  \  ancouver  or  Seattle)  several 
days  can  be  saved,  thus  allowing  a  longer 
stay  in  Japan.    The  southern  route  aver- 


ages about  eighteen  days,  and  the  northern 
route  can  be  made  by  certain  steamers 
in  ten  days. 

The  third  important  consideration  is  tlie 
question  of  clothes.  One  rarely  finds  a 
traveler  to  the  Orient  who  takes  exactly 
what  is  really  needed.  Most  persons  labor 
under  the  assumption  that  tlapan  has  a 
tropical  climate  and  that  lieavv  clothes  are 
not  required.  This  is  a  mistake.  For  the 
southern  route  summer  clothes  are  neces- 
sary at  any  season  from  the  third  dav  out 
of  ISan  Francisco  to  about  the  second  day 
before  reaching  Yokohama.  After  that,  if 
one  travels  during  the  months  suggested 
above,  it  is  best  to  tiave  fairly  warm  wings. 
A  heavy  coat  will  always  be  found  neces- 
sary. The  question  of  shoes  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  A  good  stout  pjair  of  walking 
shoes  should  be  in  every  equipment  There 
are  no  pavements  to  speak  oi  in  Japan  and 
the  little  stones  which  are  strewn  over  the 
roads  to  help  settle  the  dust  are  very  hard 
on  one's  shoes.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
a  pair  of  shoes  which  can  be  shpped  off 
and  on  very  easily,  for  shoes  have  to  be 
taken  off  in  temples,  in  tea-houses,  in 
Japanese  theaters,  and  in  Japanese  homes. 
Woolen  socks  and  stockings  are  also  found 
very  useful,  for  the  traveler  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  walking  about  in  his  stock- 
'inged  feet  finds  the  cold  floors  very  un- 
comfortable ;  and  it  is  well  to  take  along  a 
pair  of  soft  woolen  bed-socks,  to.  be  worn 
over  the  stockings,  especially  when  walk- 
ing over  stone  floors.  * 

In  order  to  see  the  most  of  Japan  in  a 
short  time  map  out  in  advance  some  sort 
of  plan  of  sightseeing.  The  f  ollowinjg;  places, 
to  be  visited  in  the  or«ler  in  which  they 
are  given,  include  every  important  point  of 
interest  to  the  traveler :  Yokohama,  Kama- 
kura,  Tokyo,  Nikko,  Lake  Chuzenji,  Mi- 
yanoshita,  I^agoya,  Kyoto,  Nara,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  and  Miyajima.  The  length  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  each  will  depend  upon  the 
time  at  one's  disposal.  Roughly,  the  mini- 
mum time  to  allow  for  each  should  be 
something  as  follows:  Yokohama,  two 
days;  Kamakura,  one  day;  Tokyo,  two 
days ;  Nikko,^  two  days ;  Xake  (jhuzenji, 
one  day;  Miyanoshita,  three  days;  ^m- 
goya,  one  day;  Kyoto,  one  week;  Nara, 
two  days ;  Osaka,  one  day ;  Kobe,  one 
day;  and  two  days  at  Miyajima.  From 
Miyajima  the  return  trip  can  be  made  to 
Kooe  for  embarkation  to  the  United  States, 
or  one  can  jgo  directly  to  Yokohama  and 
board  the  ship  there. 

All  hotels  m  Japan  are  conducted  on  the 
American  plan.  Kates  range  from  ten  yen 
($5)  a  day  up.  Japanese  inns  charge  about 
the  same  rates  as  the  hotels.  The  hotels 
are  conducted  in  foreign  style,  with  foreign 
beds  and  foreign  meals.  The  inns  are  purely 
Japanese,  serving  Japanese  meals  and  the 
guests  sleep  on  the  floor. 

While  in  cities  like  Yokohama,  Tokyo, 
Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  motor  cars  and  taxis  for 
hire,  the  general  mode  of  conveyance  is 
by  jinrikisha  (or  kiimnuiy  as  it  is  really 
called  in  Japan).  There  are  standard  ktL- 
niTtia  rates,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
hotel  clerk.  It  is  always  best  to  know  be- 
fore you  start  on  a  trip  the  exact  fare. 
This  often  avoids  unpleasant  encounters 
with  the  kuriima-ya  (the  man  who  pulls  the 
rikisha).  Also  it  is  well  to  have  acldresses 
written  in  Japanese  before  starting  for  any 
particular  point  The  hotel  clerks  are  most 
obliging  in  this  detail  and  will  gladly  write 
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the  addresses.  This  saves  much  tiiue  and 
annoyance  in  locating  a  destuiatioii. 

There  is  i-eally  no  difficulty  about  tlie 
language  in  Japan,  for  almost  every  store- 
keeper and  kuruma'-ya  can  speak  a  little 
English  and  Knglish-sp^aking  guides  on 
always  be  secur^. 

A  very  helpful  aid  is  the  Japan  Totuiit 
Bureau.  A  branch  of  the  Tourist  Boreaa 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  nulway  sts- 
tion,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  Tokyo, 
The  Japan  Tourist  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  Railways  System, 
ana  it  issues  dozens  of  very  useful  pam- 
phlets and  maps  of  all  points  of  interest  in 
the  Empire,  all  of  wluch  can  be  obtained 
free  of  charge. 

For  sliopping  the  tourist  will  probabljr 
find  Yokohama  most  adapted  to  his  needs. 
The  products  from  every  comer  of  Uie 
Empire  can  be  found  here  in.  hundreds  of 
attractive  shops. 

The  currency  of  Japan  is  not  unlike  UuU 
of  the  United  otates.  There  are  copper  one 
and  two  sen  pieces,  nickel  five  sen  pieces, 
and  silver  ten,  twenty,  and  fift^  sen  pieces. 
Paper  currency  is  also  issued  m  denomina- 
tions of  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  sen,  and  one, 
five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  yen 
notes.  The  value  of  the  sen  is  about  naif 
a  cent  (gold)  and  the  yen  about  fifty  cents. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  tnat  the 
word  '*  hurry  "  has  no  place  in  the  Japanese 
vocabulary,  and  the  tourist  who  ande^ 
stands  tihis  perfectly  is  assured  a  happy  trip. 

HOMELY  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price  writes  to  us  that 
his  "  article  upon  *  Some  Homely  Econom- 
ics' seems  to  have  struck  a  responnre 
note "  and  that  he  is  ^  getting  many  let- 
ters about  if  He  sends  one  of  these  let' 
ters,  which  we  print  herewith.  The  writer 
of  this  letter,  an  Outlook  subscriber  m 
Kentucky,  indorses  Mr.  Price's  waniing 
against  the  dangers  of  extravagance.  Some 
readers,  we  Uimk,  who  recognize  these 
dangers  will  see  a  distinction  between  in- 
dulgence in  ten-dollar  silk  shirts  and  the 
use  of  automobiles.  What  aome  regard  as 
luxuries  others  call  necessities.  In  the  list 
of  necessities  Mr.  Price  himself  inelnded 
tobacco.  Not  everybody  would  place  H 
tliere,  though  a  good  many  men  woold  if 
they  were  as  frame  as  Mr.  "Frice.  The  fact 
is  that  thrift  does  not  necessarily  mean 
stoppiiifi^  progress  in  the  standard  of  liring 
— as  inaicated  by  grraduation  from  baggies 
to  automobiles — or  even  the  deprivation  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  life,  but  the  denial 
of  those  things  whose  cost  is  inconunen- 
surate  with  their  value  to  the  user.  Tbs 
French,  who  are  proverbially  skilled  in 
making  and  enjoying  some  of  the  best 
Uiings  of  life,  from  f o^  to  the  fine  arts,  are 
also  proverbially  thrifty.  The  letter  which 
Mr.  ^rice  sends  us  follows. — The  Epitok*. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  your  artide, 
"Some  Homely  Economics,"  in  The 
Outlook  of  July  9. 

It  is  an  excellent  and  timely  wamin?  of 
a  real  and  uupending  danger.  Were  i  to 
find  any  fault  with  it,  it  woul<l  be  to  »y 
that  you  treat  tlie  subject  in  too  light  a  vein. 

The  tendency  to  useless  extrava^ce  « 
an  immensely  serious  matter.  Living  a«  1 
do  in  a  small  inland  town,  witli  a.po|™ 
tion,  «  counting  the  whites,"*  of  soniethine 
less  than  20,C&0,  and  witli  little  personal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  oUier  conuntt- 
nities,  I  am,  judging  the  balance  of  s^ 
country  by  what  X  daily  see,  inipr««** 
with  the  belief  that  we  are  the  most  lar- 
ishly,  wildly,  foolisldy  exu*avaganl  p«P* 
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oil  the  face  of  tlie  eortli,  spending  what  we 
earn,  not  in  betterments,  but  in  unnecessary 
things  that  perish  in  tlie  usincr. 

Our  community,  bspecialiy  our  farm 
people,  are  prosperous  and  patriotic.  We 
nave  put  nearly  tliree  million  dollars  in 
Liberty  Bonds.  Our  bank  deposits  are 
nearly  twice  what  they  were  in  1913,  and  yet 
I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  little  seems  to  be  go- 
ing into  farm  improvements,  better  houses, 
better  fences,  barns,  tilling  of  lands,  good 
roads,  or  better  schoolhouses.  It  is  going, 
I  say,  into  things  that  perish  in  the  using. 
A  few  instances  for  illustration  : 
A  retail  merchant  of  our  town  recently 
told  me  that  he  had  ordered  a  half-dozen 
pain  of  ladies'  fancy  dress  shoes  which  he 
could  not  sell  for  less  than  $12  a  pair ;  he 
was  afraid  to  order  more.  But  these  halt- 
dozen  pairs  were  quickly  snapped  up.  A 
farmer  came  into  nis  store.  He  haa  just 
been  paid  for  his  crop  of  tobacco.  Out  of 
tlie  proceeds  he  paid  for  six  fancy  silk 
shirts  at  $10  each — $60.  These  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  acts  of  light-headed,  fooUsli 
people  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  see 
around  me  every  day,  almost  hourly,  just 
as  incredible  evidences  of  foolish  waste. 

llie  disease  manifests  itself  here,  and  I 
udge  all  over  the  country,  in  the  automo- 
>ile  craze.  There  are  now  very  many  more 
autoniobiles  in  this  county  than  there  were 
buggies  a  few  years  ago ;  many  of  them — 
most  of  them,  in  fact — are  owned  by  people 
who  really  cannot  afford  such  a  luxury, 
and,  say  what  you  will  about  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  automobiles  may  be  put, 
they  are  ninety-nine  per  cent  mere  luxu- 
ries. An  automobile  for  the  average  family 
is  an  expensive  vehicle ;  its  life  b  short,  and 
its  upkeep  very  considerable.  But  on  a 
Saturday,  in  audition  to  those  owned  by 
Uie  town  folk,  you  can  see  hundreds — ^yes, 
hundreds — of  them  driven  in  by  farmers 
whose  lands  need  draining,  tilling,  and 
other  improvements.  The  atitomobile,  to 
my  mind,  i*  a  ^preatei^  econoiiiic  problem 
than  the  tariff ;  it  is  mitt  to  the  League  of 
Nations  in  importance 

I  hope  you  will  keeVy  up  the  discussion. 
Surely  our  people  can^e  educated,  if  only 
slowly,  to  a  little  common  phidence.  Don  t 
call  it  **  Homely  Ecoftbmics."  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vast,  vital,  far-reachine  importance. 

Although  I  am  now  nearly  eighty  ^ears 
old,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  hve  to 
see  the  evil  consequences  of  our  wasteful 
habits  It  will  be  hard  to  live  through  the 
time  of  depression  that  is  dure  to  come. 
Malcolm  Yeaman. 

Heodenon,  Kentuoky. 


SOCIALISTS  AND  CAPITAL- 
ISTS 

Every  so  often — but  not  so  very  often — 
the  **  conservative,"  by  which  we  mean  also 
the  preservative,  nress  carries  an  imprint 
that  shows  an  adult,  matured  understand- 
ing of  revolutionary  tendencies.  It  hap- 
pened in  your  issue  of  JuuiB  4,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Price,  and  it  was  refreshing. 

We  are  in  danger  of  making  one  costly 
mistake.  We  are  prone  to  pass  judgment 
opon  a  doctrine  that  has  been  built  around 
a  basic  idea,  and  to  accept  or  reject  the 
vrhole  thing  rather  than  to  take  up  the 
basic  idea  uone,  to  see  what  it  is  made  of 
or  to  estimate  what  can  be  done  witli  it 

It  is  possible  that  such  leading  lights  as 
Karl  Marx  and  John  Stuart  MiU  were  not 
free  from  this  unphilosophic  failing. 

Por  instance :  Socialism  is  a  principle  of 
social  djmamics  that  implies  collective  mter- 


ests  and  socially  sympathetic  motives.  But 
Socialists  have  bimiened  themselves  with 
a  programme  that  calls  for  a  war  upon  the 
Capitalist  system.  But  Capitalism  is  also 
a  principle,  more  newly  discovered  tlian  So- 
cialism, and  one  that  the  leaders  in  capital- 
istic enterprise  have  not  learned  to  use  to  its 
full  potencies.  Both  they  and  the  Socialists 
imagine  that  it  is  a  class  function,  neces- 
sarity  in  conflict  with  Socialism. 

Neither  Capitalists  nor  Socialists  appear 
to  realize  that  these  two  principles  are 
jointly  in  historic  conflict  with  another,  a 
principle  that  was  old  ten  thousand  years 
ago  and  that  is  dominant  in  every  hamlet 
and  city  on  the  globe  to-day.  That  is  an- 
archy, a  daily,  universal  experiment  that 
always  fails  to  work,  and  that  has  its 
^  philosophic  "  school  looking  forward  to 
its  <*  adoption  ^  in  a  vague  future  of  per- 
fected and  super-enlightened  humanity. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  understand  that 
Socialism  and  Capitalism  as  basic  ideas 
represent  parallel  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
growing  social  intelligence  to  overcome  the 
crudities  of  prehistoric  anarchism  as  it  re- 
mains with  us,  and  the  achievement  of  order 
and  efficiency  in  social  and  business  activities. 

Socialists  refuse  to  admit  that  big  busi- 
ness is  doing  the  world's  work  to-day  better 
than  it  was  ever  done  before ;  Capitalists 
have  not  the  business  sense  to  see  tliat 
Socialism  means  the  universal  triumph  of 
their  big  idea;  every  possible  share  of 
stock  sold  in  advance  ana  dividends  rolling 
in  as  fast  as  a  common  interest  in  getting 
out  the  work  as  fast  and  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done  can  accomplish  the  feat. 

So  anarchy  continues  to  breed,  plan^  and 
make  war,  so  Ult  as  it  still  rules,  within 
and  between  the  nations. 

Hollywood,  Galifonua.  A.  GboRGB. 


TOLSTOY,  NIETZSCHE,  AND 
JESUS 

With  the  signing  of  peace  has  fallen 
the  philosophical  house  and  fortune  of 
Friedrich  Kietzsche. 

Nietzsche  says,  ^  Hate  !"  Yet  if  we  did 
not  hate,  we  would  not  strive  against  evil. 
Jesus  must  have  hated  evil  when  he  drove 
the  changers  from  the  Temple.  He  also 
must  have  believed  in  the  use  of  force.  On 
that  day  and  on  the  day  he  arraigned  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  he  was  probably  not 
a  '*  Christian  gentleman."  Yet  in  his  dis- 
courses he  wandered  in  the  idealized  land 
of  the  non-resistance  of  evil.  When  the 
stars  shine  on  a  summer  night,  we  say, 
'*  Henceforth  whosoever  shall  smite  me  on 
the  right  cheek,  to  him  I  shall  turn  the 
other.'^  But  the  next  day,  in  the  conflict  of 
many  interests,  when  put  to  it,  we  fight 
And  it  is  well  that  we  do,  for  evil  unre- 
sisted is  evil  triumphant 

Tolstoy  taught*  Kussia  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-resistance  of  evil,  just  as  the  early 
Christians  taught  it  to  Home.  Tolstoy 
thought  that  if  you  do  away  with  police  and 
courts  and  most  institutions  restraining 
men  peace  will  reign  and  men  will  love 
one  another.  He  thought  that  the  strong 
would  help  the  weak.  This  implies,  of 
course,  that  the  weak,  as  well  as  the  strong, 
would  propagate.  Nietzsche  also  favored 
the  abolition  of  most  government  institu- 
tions restraining  men,  not  in  order.  Uiat 
peace  might  rei^,  but  that  hate  might 
reign  and  that  violence  might  have  a  free 
hand.  Out  of  the  hate  and  the  violence  the 
strong  only  would  survive.  They  alone  are 
fit  to  propagate.  Why  burden  tlie  strong 
with  the  weak?   Tho  strong    should  be 


helped,  not  the  weak.  The  weak  breed 
only  more  weak.  It  is  tlie  strong  that 
should  carry  forward  the  stream  of  civili- 
zation. Strange  antagonists,  Tolstoy  and 
Nietzsche!  Both  starting  from  freedom, 
one  points  to  the  golden  city  of  love,  the 
other  to  tlie  bloody  citj^  of  power. 

Nietzsche  was  right  in  the  hope  of  a  hu- 
manity always  stronger.  But  his  method 
was  wrong.  The  future  of  mankind  lies,  not 
in  war  and  conflict,  but  in  artificial  selec- 
tion. Surely  tlie  state  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  its  citizens  shall  be  well  bom. 
Surely  it  has  the  riglit  to  say  to  the  unfit, 
^Thou  shall  not  oring  forth  sons  and 
daughters  of  degeneracy."  All  of  which, 
however,  need  not  deny  them  marriage. 

Tolstoy's  golden  ci^  of  love  is  the  vision 
of  all  dreamers.  But  Tolstoy's  method,  like 
Nietzsche's,  was  wrong.  Given  freedom 
from  restraint,  men  do  not  love,  but  devour 
one  another,  as  in  Russia  now  under  the 
Bolsheviki.  Instead  of  brotherly  love,  Rus- 
sia will  have  nothing  but  blood  and  more 
blood,  until  the  Man  on  the  Horse  ap- 
pears. It  is  the  Terror  again,  Robespierre 
proclaiming  love  bjr  way  of  tlie  ax. 

Nietzsche's  doctrine  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed.  The  madness  of  his  pages  as  a 
guide  to  nations  has  contributed  to  the  un- 
timely death  of  over  ten  million  persons. 
As  Rousseau  was  the  philosophical  mouth- 
piece of  the  French  Revolution,  Nietzsche 
was  the  dialectic  spokesman  of  Prussian- 
ism — the  doctrine  tnat  murder,  arson,  pil- 
lage, so  long  as  they  contribute  to  Germany's 
material  benefit,  would  be  justifiable  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  if  there  were  one,  and  are 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Henceforth  Nietzsche  will  have  only  his- 
torical interest  Sword-ratUing  as  a  philo- 
sophical system  is  silent  forever.  Nietzsclie's 
bust  has  fallen  and  is  dust  No  cement  of 
the  intellect  can  restore  it,  no  worship  of 
brutality  ever  again  can  give  it  human 
semblance.  Had  the  Germans  succeeded, 
the  ethics  of  Christianity  would  have  per- 
ished. But  the  doctrine  of  the  will  to  power 
has  been  defeated  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
will  to  service,  Tlie  int^ity  of  the  earth 
has  been  maintained.  Nietzsche  has  been 
defeated  by  Jesus.        Mat  Ehbmann. 

Teire  Haute,  Indiana. 


BOLSHEVIKI  AND  I.  W.  W. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Price  when  he 
states  in  his  article  in  The  Outlook  of 
June  4  that  Lenine  and  other  l^iders  of 
the  Bolsheviki  and  I.  W.  W.  have  "  simply 
focused  heartaches." 

It  ^eeins  to  me  that  they  have  simply 
focusedbackaches.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  the  average  Bolshevik  and  I.  W.  W. 
hate  work,  and  prefer  to  live  on  the  savings 
of  others. 

They  do  not  talk  of  creating  new  indus- 
tries, but  always  propose  to  iSke  from  the 
rightful  owners  the  control  of  business 
which  is  already  organized.  In  tlieir  ijgno- 
rance,  they  do  not  realize  that  any  business 
depends  for  its  success  on  the  brains  of 
the  managers,  and  not  on  the  muscles  of 
the  workman. 

There  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  loaf  era  and  thieves,  regardless  of 
hours  and  wages. 

Many  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  I.  W.  W. 
are  unmitigated  rascab,  and  the  woHd 
would  be  a  better  place  to  Hve  in  if  Uiey 
were  shot 

The  solution  of  the  Bolshevism  and 
I.  W.  W.  question  rests  with  the  police  j 
rather  than  with  the  sentimentalist "'         "^ 


Hartford,  Connectioat. 
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WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF 
CURRENT  HISTORY 

BY  J.  MADISON   GATHANY,  A.M. 

THt   SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL.  SCARBOROUGH.ON-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 

Based  on  The  Outlook  of  July  23  j  1919 

fiMh  WMkan  OutliM  Study  of  Oarraac  Hxatorj  bMed  on  the  preoeding  Bamber  of  Th«  Outlook  will 
beprtntod  for  tho  boooftt  of  oonoat  ovoau  bIimbb.  dobatiog  olabt,  toMhon  of  history  tad  of  BocUih,  and 
the  like,  uwl  for  mo  in  the  home  aad  by  raoh  iadiridoAl  reedere  m  may  deetre  raggwtiooa  in  the  Mrione 
■tody  of  eoRont  history .~Thr  Sditobb. 

William  II  will  shoot  himself .  Explain  his 
position.  2.  The  Outlook  hopes  Uiat  the 
Kaiser  will  not  shoot  himself.  Restate  its 
reasons.  3.  With  which  are  you  inclined  to 
ame  ?  Why  ?  4.  How  does  Vicente 
Sasco-IblLfiez  characterize  William  II? 
Does  it  seem  to  you  that  this  picture  of  the  * 
Kaiser  is  overdrawn  ?  Reasons.  5.  On  the 
whole,  does  history  show  that  ^divine- 
right  "  monarchs  are  superficial  and  worth- 
less heings  ?  Illustrate  liberally.  6.  What 
is  the  public  law  of  nations?  Discuss 
its  chanuster.  7.  IKscnss  these  two  state- 
ments by  Vicente  Blasco-Ibiflez :  ^Life 
is  notluiiff  but  a  web  of  absurd  reali- 
ties." '*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
life  is  just  or  logicaL"  Are  these  expres- 
sions satire  or  sound  moral  phOosophy? 
Distinguish. 

II — NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Topic :  The  Irish  Question  in  America. 

Reference :  Page  459. 

Quegtioiis: 

1.  Tell  frankly  what  you  think  of  the 
reception  and  conduct  of  Mr.  de  Valera 
in  America.  2.  Discuss  whether,  in  your 
CKpinion,  he  is  hindering  more  than  heming 
the  Irish  cause.  3.  Wliat  do  you  think  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Irish  question  m  the  United  States  ?  Is  it 
to  get  the  American  Government  officially 
committed  in  favor  of  Ireland  as  against 
England,  and  thus  cause  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America?  Describe  the 
consequences  of  such  a  war.  4.  Do  you 
agree  with  The  Outlook  in  saying  that 
Ajnerican  citizens  of  Irish  descent  should 
abstain  from  violent  agitation  of  political 
matters  in  another  country?  Reasons. 
5.  Is  President  Wilson  onstatesmanlike  in 
refusing  to  champion  the  wishes  of  the 
Sinn  Feiners?  Discuss.  6.  Tell  with  rea- 
sons whether  the  action  of  the  American 
Senate  in  voting  for  a  hearing  for  the  Irish 
cause  by  the  Peace  Ccmference  was  a  piece 
of  reckless  party  politics. 

III^PBOPOBITIOKS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

CThese  propositions  are  suggested  direotly  or  indi- 
Motly  by  the  sabjeot-oMttor  of  The  Outlook,  but 
I  in  it.) 


[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  eorer  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  seleoted 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion,  and 
only  suoh  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribute  seleoted  questions  among  different 
members  of  the  olasi  or  group  and  have  them 
report  their  findings  to  all  when  asiembled.  Then 
have  all  diseuss  the  quesdoos  together.) 

I — INTRRNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

A.  Topic:    The  President  Reports  to  the 

Comitry ;  Makes  a  Comparison ;  Ap- 
peal for    Support;    The  President, 
Uie  Senate,  and  the  Treaty. 
Refermce :  Pages  457 ;  464^466. 
Questions : 

1.  According  to  President  Wilson,  as 
reported  in  The  Outlook,  why  did  America 
enter  the  world  war  ?  A  cridc  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  interpretation  of  why  Amer- 
ica went  to  war  says  that  ^  nowhere  in  the 
declaration  of  war  made  by  Congress  in 
April,  1917,  is  there  a  remote  suggestion  of 
die  ideal  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wilson."  Read 
the  war  declaration  by  our  Congress. 
Read  i^  of  what  President  Wilson  says  on 
this  point  Why  did  America  enter  the 
war?  Discuss.  2.  President  Wilson  speaks 
of  the  new  order  of  ideas  and  of  the  old 
order  of  ideas.  Make  several  comparisons 
of  Uiese  two  sets  of  ideas.  3.  in  The 
Outlook*s  ^  Poll  of  the  Press"  a  number 
of  editors  make  considerable  sport  of 
President  Wilson's  continual  reference  to 
the  *^  ideals  "  and  the  '*  vision  "  for  which 
the  war  was  fought  Have  visions  and 
ideals  played  a  considerable  part  in  Amer- 
ican historjr  and  in  the  history  of  other 
leluiine  nations?  Are  nationality,  mani- 
fest destiny,  relicfion,  democracy,  and 
patriotism  essentially  ideals?  Be  specific, 
illustrate,  and  discuss  at  length  (see  bibli- 
ography below).  4.  Discuss  whether  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  *^  too  fteaX  concessions 
to  the  alleeed  imperialbtic  designs  of  our 
own  allies.  5.  Discuss  also  ''  whether  the 
liberty  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
its  own  foreign  policy  has  been  sufficiently 
safeguarded  ^  in  the  Treaty.  6.  Tell  what 
you  think  of  this  comment  by  the  Des 
Moines  <<  Capital:"  ^The  thing  to  do  is 
to  adopt  the  Covenant,  Treaty  and  all,  and 
fight  tne  other  difficulties  out  afterwards." 
7.  Name  and  discuss  several  lessons  Ameri- 
cans should  learn  from  the  study  of  this 
topic  8.  The  following  books  deal  with 
these  questions :  ^  The  Power  of  Ideals  in 
American  History,"  by  £.  D.  Adams 
(Yale  University  Press);  <^The  Spiritual 
interpretation  of  History,"  by  Shailer 
Mathews  (Harvard  University  Press);  ^  In 
Onr  First  Year  of  War,"  by  Woodrow  Vil- 
son  (Harpers);  "  American  Patriotism  in 
Prose  ana  Verse,"  by  J.  M.  Grathany  (Mac- 
millan). 

B.  Topic:    Why   the   Kaiser   Should  be 
Tried ;  The  Hermit  of  Amerongen. 

Reference:  Pages  462,  463  ;  469-472. 
Questions : 
1.   Vicente    Blasco-IMfiez    hopes  that 


1.  A  revolutionist  in  a  modem  democ- 
racy is  a  political  criniftiaL  2.  History 
shows  that  Americans  as  a  race  are  more 
sentimental  than  reasonable.  3.  The  Irish 
live  in  the  past — their  grievances  are 
historical. 


IV — ¥O0ABULABT   BlTIUOINe 

'  (All  of  the  following  words  and  < 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  July  23,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  giro  their  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refor  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Mountebanks  ^465) ;  pedantries,  gullible 

4l^r8Qn9»AIpiau  abilitv,  inexplicable  (469) ; 

canonized.  Protean  character,  crises  (470). 


30  July 

BY  THE  WAY 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  lately  gave  leave  to 
representatives  of  an  Edinburgh  museam 
to  dig  for  antiquities  on  his  estate  Dear  the 
city,  promising  that  all  finds  should  be- 
come national  property.  To  their  ioy  theT 
turned  up  a  mass  of  silver  plates  ana  dionji 
vessels,  perhajps  fifteen  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  lew  Roman  coins.  Many  of  the 
pieces  bore  emblems  of  early  Christianity. 
Thev  were  battered  and  were  probably 
spoils  seized  by  ancient  pirates  and  in- 
tended for  the  melting-pot 

Apropos  of  alleged  confusion  in  Ameri- 
ca's ideas  as  to  why  she  is  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  some  one  remarks :  ^  We 
seem  to  be  in  Europe  on  much  such  a  mis- 
sion as  Mark  Twain  told  about  in  his  pros- 
pectus of  chartering  a  comet  for  a  sight- 
seeing trip.  ^  We  shall,'  he  said, '  visit  the 
fixed  stars,  but  such  stars  as  need  fixing 
we  shall  fix.'" 

Bishop  Partridge  is  a  collector  of  anec> 
dotes  about  ministers.  Here  is  one  of  his 
stories :  ^  I  once  ask^  a  minister  how  he 
had  got  through  a  certain  service.  He  tn- 
swerod,  grimly :  *  Well,  Bishop,  the  seirice 
was  soothing,  moving,  and  satisfying.' 
*  Yes,'  I  saia,  a  little  puzzled.  *  Yes,  ex- 
actly,' said  he.  <  It  was  soothing,  bemse 
over  half  the  conCTeg^on  went  to  sleep. 
It  was  moving,  because  half  of  tlie  other 
half  left  before  I  was  through.  And  it  roast 
have  been  satisfying,  inasmuch  as  I  wasn^t 
asked  to  come  again.' " 

The  eccentricities  of  filing  systems  are 
boundless.  One  is  related  by  a  soldier  of  an 
officer  who  was  looking  in  vain  for  records 
of  the  Sunday  morning  service.  ^  They  are 
filed  under  <  H,' "  the  sergeant  in  chamof 
the  files  told  him.  "Why  under  «H*?*' 
''  Because  it  begins  at  half-past  nine,  sir." 

A  Cleveland  reader,  in  re^onse  to  a 
query  in  ^  By  the  Wa3r "  as  to>  why  Bridge- 
[>ort,  Ohio  is  distinguished  by  having  Uie 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  says : 

^  I  would  suggest  that  you  obtain  a  map 
of  Ohio,  if  one  can  be  securod  in  New 
York  (the  State  has  reeentlv  been  explored 
by  New  Yorkers,  at  considMmble  nak  of 
their  lives  from  hostile  Indians,  and  hai 
been  mapped  sufficiently  well  for  our  rar- 
pose),  ana  find  the  town  in  question.  Thit 
town  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Uie 
State,  on  the  Ohio  River,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  MississippL  On  the  other  side 
of  this  river,  which  has  its  head-waters  in 
New  York  near  Salamanca,  is  a  city  called 
WheeUng,  the  metropolis  of  a  State  called 
West  Virginia.  This  State  has,  you  may 
i^Bmember,  been  dry  for  sevend  vears. 
'Dry  '  is  an  expression  which  probably  has 
no  meaning  for  New  Yorkers,  but  which  is 
reasonably  familiar  in  Ohio  outside  of  the 
Indian  Reservations.  For  several  vears  the 
Indians  would  ferry  the  thirsty  innabitants 
of  Wheeling  across  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  this 
town  of  Bridgeport,  where  they  could  slake 
their  thirst,  ana  since  die  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  river  the  rush  of  tem- 
porary residents  to  this  State  has  been  so 
great  that  the  bar  in  question  had  to  be 
enlarged." 

It  used  to  be  said  that  sailors  soroetimef 
mbtook  seals  for  the  fabled  sirens.  Modtfn 
science  reverses  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  a 
phonograph  has  been  put  to  a  verv  porel 
use  by  seal  hunters  of  tne  Pacific.  ^^  '^  '^ 
up  near  the  rendezvous  of  the  animals,  sad 
soon  its  music  attracts  their  attention  and 
they  lift  tlieir  heads  well  above  the  watir. 
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By  the  Way  (Continued) 
A  hunter  reports  that  he  has  been  able  to 
shoot  Urge  nnmbers  of  them  while  they  are 
under  the  spell  of  the  sounds  so  strange  to 
tlieir  ears. 

8avs  a  wise  philosopher  in  the  Topeka 
^Capital:*'  ^'It  doesnH  do  an^r  good  to 
hurry  unless  yon  have  sometmng^  to  do 
when  you  get  Uiere.''  . 

Among  the  experiences  in  library  work 
for  soldiers  is  the  following :  ^  I  knew  one 
private  soldier  who  conceived  a  fervent 
admiration  for  Guida  through  taking 
'  Moths '  out  of  the  battalion  library  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  work  on  ento- 
mology, a  subject  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested." 

What  is  the  oldest  tune  ?  London  ^  An- 
swers "  says  that  it  is  the  one  known  to  us  as 
eoing  with  ^  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.'' 
It  has  been  said  that  this  tune  was  brought 
back  from  the  Ekut  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
that  the  ancient  £^vptians  learned  it  from 
the  Babylonians.  This  idea,  which  appar- 
ently was  first  suggested  by  Chateaubriand, 
who  heard  Arabs  singine  the  tune,  is  men- 
tioned <mly  to  be  scoutea  in  Grove's  ^  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians."  Two 
centuries  ago  the  air  was  sung  bv  the 
French  to  their  satirical  song  ^  Malbrouk 
s'en  va-t-en  ffuerre,"  which  became  im- 
mensely popular  in  its  revival  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  tune  Napoleon  could  sing. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  our 
air  mail  system  tliat  it  is  pleasing  to  read 
in  a  Post  GfBce  Department  buUetin  that 
a  record  of  ninetv-nine  per  cent  was  made 
by  the  Air  Mail  Service  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  for  the  month  of  June, 
covering  a  mileage  of  II4IS  and  carrying 
15,643  pounds  of  maiL  Gn  the  Clevelan<£ 
Chicago  division  a  perfect  score  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  was  obtained. 

The  young  ladv,  says  the  San  Francisco 
^  Argonaut,  had  purchased  a  book  in  a 
department  store  and  tendered  a  ten-dollar 
note  for  it.  Then  she  began  to  read. 
Finally  the  change  came,  but  the  orirl  de- 
murred. ''  1  want  another  book,"  sne  said. 
^^  But  yon  asked  for  that  one,"  insisted  the 
clerk.  *^  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  sweetly, 
^  but  I've  read  it  while  I  was  waiting  for 
my  change." 

The  engineer,  says  an  exchange,  had  be- 
come tirra  of  the  boastful  talk  he  heard 
from  the  other  engine-drivers  at  his  board- 
ing-house. Gne  evening  he  began  :  ^This 
morning  I  went  over  to  see  a  new  machine 
we've  got  at  our  place,  and  it's  astonishinfi^ 
how  it  works."  "  And  how  does  it  work  ?  ' 
asked  one.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  **by 
means  of  a  pedal  attachment  a  nilcrumed 
lever  converts  a  vertical  reciprocating  mo- 
tion into  a  circular  movement.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  macliine  is  a  huge  disk  that 
revolves  in  a  vertical  plane.  Power  is  ap- 
plied through  the  axis  of  the  disk,  and  work 
IS  done  on  the  periphery,  and  the  hardest 
steel  by  mere  impact  may  be  reduced  to 
any  shape."  "What  is  this  wonderful 
machine?"  was  asked.  "A  grindstone," 
was  the  reply. 

Tha  teacher,  relates  London  "  Tit-Bits," 
was  giving  tiie  class  a  natural  history  lec- 
ture on  Australia.  "  There  is  one  animal," 
she  said,  "  none  of  you  have  mentioned.  It 
does  not  stand  up  on  its  legs  all  Uie  time. 
It  does  not  walk  like  other  animals,  but 
takes  funny  littie  skips.  What  is  it?"  And 
the  class  yelled  with  one  voice :  "  Charlie 
Chaplin." 


Help — net  Too  Late, 

but  when  most  needed 


When  a  father  dies  without  life-insurance,  the  mother  and 
children  are  the  ones  that  suffer  most.  The  Postal  Life 
recently  received  a  very  touching  letter  from  a  sorrowing 
wife  whose  husband  put  off  protecting  his  family  until  it 
was  "  ioo  late:' 


Women  and  children  are 
insurance  policy  means  most, 
when  mo3t  needed. 


indeed    the  ones  to  whom  an 
It  is  help — not ''  too  late^'  but 


Here  is  a  letter  to  the  Postal  from  a  thankful  wife,  whose  husband 
did  not  leave  her  unprotected  : 

On  Saturday  /  rmcmivmd  my  chmch  on  thm  iifm  of  my 
kutband.  Worda  cannot  mxprmm  what  a  keip  thai  chock 
unU  ho.  Of  /  am  loft  with  a  iittio  hoy  to  bring  ap.  Am 
90on  aa  ho  can  ho  inourod  it  wiil  ho  with  tho  Footid 
•Lifo,   i  thank  you  for  your  promptnoma  and  kimbmaa. 

This  typical  letter  and  picture  tell  the  story — sl  story  of 
protection,  performance  and  promise.  The  Either  protected 
his  family;  the  Company  paid  the  death-claim  promptly; 
the  mother  promised  to  stand  by  the  Company— and 
she  will. 

That's  co-operation  all  along  the  line.  That's  what  has  built 
up  the  Postal  Life  from  small  beginnings.  That's  what  has 
helped  to  make  it  the  Company  of  taf ety,  service  and  saving. 


Find  Out  What 
Tou  Can  Save 

OD  any  ■tandard  f ona  at 
lloUcy,  whether  to  protect 
your  family  or  to  make  you 
independent  in  old  age. 

Simply  write  a  line  men- 
tiooing  Tm  Outlook  for 
July  30  and  giring  (a) 
your  eraet  date  of  hirthy 
(b)  your  oeeupatUn,  No 
agent  will  be  a«nt  to  riait 
yon,  but  full  inannnoe  par- 
ticulara  will  be  promptly 
forwarded — by  mail  only. 
Addreet, 

POSTAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

WM.  R.  HALOIIE,  fiiriiwl 

Sll  Tiflk  Avewe.  cm.  4M  St. 
New  Tefffc  Cky 


Strong  Postal 
Points 

jntST:  aumdard  KUey 
Bemrvf,    Reaonroaa   more 
than  #9,000.000.    Inaoranoe 
in  force,  #40,000,000. 
SlGOlTDt    Old'Hne  ieaai 
reaerve  inauranee—natUmr 
temal  or  aaaeasment. 
TEIBOt    9^%  d^vidaiult 
OMaron/eed  in  your  BcMey 
and   the  nmial   continfent 
diridends  paid  aa  earned. 
FOXntTH:  atandardpoHoy 
provUioKM,  approved  by  the 
New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

FIFTH:  Operates  under 
tMct  New  York  State  re- 
quiremenU  and  subject  to 
the  United  States  Postal 
Authorities. 

BZXTK:  High  medteal 
Btandardt  in  the  selection 
of  risks. 

BIV  JUITH ;  t^Meyhotdere 
HtaWi  Bureau  prorides  one 
free  medical  examination 
each  year,  if  desired. 
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Tours  and  Travel 

in  the  Fur  EmI 

Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  under  personal  escort  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  17  for  a 
wonderful  visit  to  Japan  andChipa 
.  at  the  beet  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

7ra«el  Dmpattmmni 

6S  Broadway,  New  York 

23  We«t  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Market  and  2d  Sts.«  San  Francisco 


Summer  in  the  National  Parks, 
Califomia,  Canadian  Rockies 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

unfui-tL3Mltt'<Jii  in  aatno  biillilEnn  In  N»w  \NTk 
CUy,  No.  1.  ContAiiMug  Itviiig-ruoixi  omtudlo, 
liLiilriiE^'TDom^  kJt(3ti«*a^  two  tndruoniB,  bntb- 
rdotn  uid  uuucI'a  room.  So,  '/.  CoutAinlns 
h  vtuff-TooiD  or  ftiiidii;^^  bwiroom  fcod  bath-  No. 
Z*  Oanlakiliae  UviDg-room  ar  Ktiidio,  badrrH>m 
and    bMk.    EkuciLtlaii    prefermbly  out  t^f  the 


ittua)  beaten  tatki,  Acimerhiri?  nut  rinmlly 

wibK  Ml " 

.     .  fcpthine 

ioutlj!  of  Greenwich  Vtllnige  nor  north  of  T2a 


hoiLM'    altdred    lor    auch    itiir|;iose.     Nothir" 


Stfwt  will  bt*  cotsaidertHl,  0<.xtiiaiid¥  OvVy 
betl,  t!*W.  Adtlnsw  CHARLES  H.  DAVIS, 
Bum  RiifBr,  Ca^if^  C'tfd^  MaM. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Cornnonweallli  Ave  5<»ton 
THE  PISTlNCnVE  BOSTON  HOUSC 

Die  nuMi  hoaicn«  hotels  In  the  worid. 
Ybut  lnqulrk»  dMIy  aMwtrcd 
and  our  boofclcT wftlcd  ^-^-j 


THE  LESUE 

A  aiilet.ooc7  little  hoase  br  the  tea 

PRl  V  ATE  BATHB.  Descriptive  booktot. 


WeW    YORK   CITY    , 

HOTEL  JUDSON*  'SJ^ffiulK" 

adioinioK  JodwQ  MMaorlal  Oltoroh.  Kooom 
fHtti  and  wicboat  bath.  Rates  pM  per  day, 
Inoloding  meaku  Specml  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Looatton  verj  oential.  OouTenient 
to  aH  elerafeed  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

31sk  SlTMl  Sl  Fifth  AvraiM 
1    New  York 

Oombinss  OTery  oonTsnleooe  tad  borne 
ooaf  oit,  and,  ^emmeods  itself  toneople  of 
refbiement  wfcwiing  to  lire  on  AnierlcBn  Plan 
ana  be  within  eaij  reaob  of  social  and  dra> 


Room  and  bath  $4.M  ptr  daj  witb  maals,  or 
91M  per  day  witliout 


lUustnted    Booklet    fkullT    sent  npoo 
request.  JOHN  P.  T0L80N; 


MAIN  E 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Plnel«ake.  Includes  MO  acres  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Uuntins,  fishing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  surroandmg  mountain  peaks.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Chamiriain.  Dancing.  Kz- 
cellent  meals,  fipring  water.  Cabins  and 
tents  914, 916  and  op.  PriTate  parties  entirolj 
iaokted.  Refeiencea  required.  Manager, 
BOYDEN  BARBER,  Glemona.  N.  T. 


Rye  Seminary  Inn 

RTE,  N.  T.  7  acres  of  beautiful  grounds.  3 
minutes  from  station.  Only  30  guests.  Trolleys 
to  bathing  beach.  Open  June  15  to  September 
ISu  50  mfimtes  from  New  York.  Bates  per 
penon  $35.00  weekly  up.  Tftlephone  Rye  M. 


Health  Resorts 


Crest  View   Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.       H.  M.  UncaoooK,  M.D. 


Health  Resorts 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
36  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re* 
liable,  dependable  and  ethical.  Evenr  com* 
fort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nerrons  ey» 
tern  a  spwialty.  Fred.  W.  Beward,  Br..  M.D. 
rred.  W.  Seward.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


LINDENS  l'^  ^>Me  far  Sick 
ItlL         9  ^•^  la  Gel  WeU 
Def  kslewa«  Pa.  |An  instltotion  devoMd  to 
the  peraooal  study  and  specialised  treat* 
nraUd.  "     '^-       • 


ment  of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

BoBBtT  LVPIHCOTT  WAX^TSB,  M.D. 

(lace  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


CREST   VIEW 

For  nervous  and  convalescent  patients. 
R.  H.  CHASE,  M.D.,  and  E.  C.  McDANIBL. 
Booklet.  Wynoote,  Pa. 


Dr.  Reeves'  Sanitarium 

A  Private  Home  for  chronic,  nervous,  aud 
'  d  patients.  Alsoelderly  people  requiring 
Ha^et  £.  Beeves,  M.D.,  Melrose,  " 


Country  Board 


AFTER  SEPT.  1ft.  Board  for  four 
ladles  in  a  pleasant  home  with  mod- 
em comforts.  For  reference  aud  information 
address  Miss  Phatt,  Box  307.  Saybrook,  Coun. 


COUNTRY  BOARD.  New  Jeraey. 
Nurse's  private  home  accommodates 
few  convalescents  and  ^erly  people  require 
ing  care.  65  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

COUNTRY  BOARD.  NEW  JER- 
SEY. PRIVATE  kOME  desires 
elderly  ladsrgneeu.  Excellent  table.  Trained 
nurses  in  attradanoe.  Phone  6275, Newark,N.  J. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 


Attraotive  coantry  plaoe  of 

"O  acres  —  looated  on   State 

iffhwar,  7  miles  from  Pom- 


Co  it 'uLut  \yv*\  wi^thend  lAiEngle*]  houi^.  H 
rOHMOjaaitd  H  batlia,   Wide  entiwice^  ha]!  uiCli 

U^iM-  Hn^r^jfininiff  rpoiui  each  3.1  hy  IH  fijut 
Ol  k'^>Ui  Willi  taiUP  Op«il  nrt'pk- «, 

Id  V.  kitcl!i«Ht  iiiMJt«r<k>iit,  n»4  wr- 

VI  J  Tflrtjui.    Haiiae  h«&t«il  by  hotriktr 

fu  -<']]ari]itip  iyalpuift  Bup[ily   witflr 

to  .J^blff  Lafk*  i»vT\\  g%r»^^,  *  ork- 

sfa  Mi:,jM'JL  ioe  lii>:iiiui«!,  1^4^  p4>iitlt  wonder- 

ful j  .  i,.^ri,  well  with  wfvlJ  tw^y^Ti,  u:nr43E»a 
holJ-'^l:^  rtc. ,  ozDi^le  pa«tuni^e  iui<l  tiUBJjle  land 
aoJ  Laj^e  iw.r¥i««rB  of  nituml  tkoNn,  n^nm 
sttuirta  %  uilla  frvtn  |iii|;hw^y  mid  coikiruiirniM 
wiiU'  vu.<-\\  of  hllLftiUid  ^^lleyifDrnuiiiy  iiiii]t^>i : 
13^ It,  piiuui  extends  3  aMea.  Ab^iiiilAni^  \A 
Shn.jhTM^ry,  fltiirt  aliad^  C^l<^««,  ^\».r  rottt*  i;ikpU*li, 
^Pfi,=;.,r  is.i.-.  ^r^irilpu,  aiid  itriacdr&llY  all  vojintiea 

of       .<:iape  artp4:jT.    An  idoaJ  huiiif?  (or 

ell  I  kT    or    iJc  rtnftiieiit    tJCJCiirMiic^. 

Aj  '  .  iIh.  mn  N'  rij>ii«iL'  to  Incl«d*{^  all 
fiictji;  ^''^ui]'ki  I':  III  -I"  ur  \o^»p..  VluLuie 
lari^f^Jy  liinti  '  ^  ruLUti  fumiturts  the 

giar^'Niuw    ii|  lit    >»*    i-iit'H'rtJi.iinid. 

ce  \K   D. 


MAINE 


Real  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


SUMMIT,    N.    J.    Eng^uSflve 
•ftO^OOO  Saburban  Residence  FOR 
SALE.   Lot  150x400ft.  13  rooms,  S  baths, 
basement  and  attic.  For  circular  apply 
W.  H.  OBANT,  U6  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  at  great  sacrifice 

14.ROOM  HOUSE.  2  batha.  2  verandaa, 
all  improvements,  bi  acre  on  hill  8  minutes 
from  dejint.  New  York  suburb.  Excellent 
opening  for  sdiool  or  boarding  house.  Suitable 
for  samtarium.   Tenaf&y,  N.  J.    833,  Outlook. 


NEW    YORK 


FOR  SALE 

GANNON  POINT 

ESSEX-ON-LAKE    CHAMPLAIN 

NEW  YORK 

1.^  iuiJ«»  a4jutli  i>f  vtlWe^  7, Vac  ret,  partly 
wivj-itHJ  with  tiSiift,  h(*iiiJoek.  CMJ^r.find  vmHety 
of  dHuMuiiiui  ti'Miii.  Ainill  vDttmuer  hutieakiw 
on  ptjiiitt  DIU  l€«c  ftbovv  "ixiki^  ccnum^iidini; 
wuiidi'^rful  view  uf  litke^  OrN^n  Moiintuhia, 
^yYlX  liocK  Minijit*tli  Ulid  Ijuhtbotuifi  twa  i%\{\m 
dirilaiit.  BufijriloiA'  Uu  lialil  tiA«i1  tor  Kvlug- 
roouju  two  slefHttqx-ixtouft,  bath,  H^l-rafit  M 
M>3ii].  Vi?randa  fllkl'Jfcwt,  upiier  bAJ(/uiiv  S-'Vxli 
fe«t.  di'td^olied  d«d  auti  ^uirist;  rOf>m^  kitp-h«ii 
twid  (sttitfiitjH-jiii  nnti^jif^l.  Enc^Jl^at  ¥irht#r 
(iiij|r(!i1:y  rn>m  lA]ie<;  Rider  ^  EriciaA*^ii  hot  alt 


Fikicine  :  tajilt  citpitrily  l;lii4>  ^llou*.  IcelhULMJ 
yi'iWi  iijiiu  Btlt)«piti|tr[uart«Tiv  Beautiful  bcAtrh 


and  htiv,  tfwid  iwrbor  for  boats,  two  buoya, 
Ci^ffa  (il  tNiriihyry  t&ck  ris»  rS  (#etabov«  tli<) 

]jik>".  tMrniiriu'  tli*^'  niudit  bflnu^ful  natural  iriti) 

Jill. J  r^s,.  (^.r  \i\  .irtiKT,  wHi>  isu]  be  »ddrt*afl*Hi 
Or  lai'vu  diiTLiJi.;  Diiiiiiiiur  mmithK. 

Mr*.   KNiKli  H,  CURRlKR 
^iUvH':^  Lm-buke  Uliiau:i|.i^laJiUn  N«w  Vork 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRACTIVE  STUCCO 

5 WO  FAMII«Y,  Fourteen  Boom 
welllnir*  Nice  residential  sectlou,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Onmd 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Hot  wi^r  heat, 
n«,etc  Plot Mx  100.  Oaragea.  Prioe  t9,A00. 
Fall  piuticulan  from  owner,  »315,  Outlook. 


WEST   VIRCINIA 


SALE,  Comer  Lot  5^S»5S!: 

le^e  town  In  Alleshanie*.  DeUghtful 
climate.  Two  houses,  cinr  water,  gaa,  electrio* 
ity^Karden,well. fruits.  Attraotivepropoaition 
for  boarding  or  Uiree^amily  apartment.  Rents 
readily.  Insured  two  years.  No  taxes  sbc  years. 
rAAOO  caah,  fA.dUO  six  years*  time.  851,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED— 450  Outlook  readers  to  repre- 
sent this  publication  this  sommar— ana  all 
throiiKh  the  year,  if  you  like.  You  can  easily 
earn  110  a  week  and  more,  simply  br  usizua 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  spare  time,  fl 
you  want  extra  spending  money— and  every- 
body does— write  us  for  details  of  the 
Outlook's  co-operative  profit  plan.  Simply 
address  Representatives'^  Division.  Deek  % 
The  Outlook.  381  Fourth  Ave.,New  York  City. 


BOOKS.  MAGAZINES 


FOR  SALE  —  5  bound  vohunea  of  The 
llieatreMagasine-19u3  to  and  including  1907. 
What  is  offered?  7,133,  Outlook. 


FOR  SALE 


OI«  PBIVOBSCOT  BAY 
OPPOSITB   CA8TIKB 

Fine  okl  estate.  About  SOO  acres,  1,000  coids 
wood,  some  timber,  1200  ft.  shore  frontage. 
14-room  bouse,  2  baziis,  orchard.  Also  ad}(m»- 
ing  farm  8  acres,  7*roonf  cottage  and  bam. 
Gk>od  repair:  now  occupied.  Sold  asaj 
QonoMn  with  stock  and  tools  at 
JONES  SISTERS.  West  Brooksrllle, 


MASSACHUS  ETT8 


Summer  Hotel  For  Sale 

One  of  the  best  propositions  on 
North  Shore.  Beautiful  hillaide,  with 
bathinir  beach;  most  wonderful  location; 
a  small  inn,  45  rooms;  always  turns  away 
more   than   are   aocommodsMd ;    in    good 

repair,  part  new :  room  for  ' " 

present  owner  retfarln^.  837, 


repair,  part  new  \  .room  for  luge  extenSon; 


NEW   JERSEY 


FOR  RENT.  Furnished.  Atti«ct- 
Ive  home  at  M orristown,  for  August. 
Twelve  rooms,  three  bathroomsl  garden,  ga- 
rage. Rent  fm  Possibly  oookr81»,  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 
RAILWAY  tnillo  inspector,  fllO  a  month 
to  start  and  expenses.  Travel  if  de^red.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
months'  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  noeition.  Write  for 
booklet  CMf7  Standard  Buainess  Trafaiing 
Institute,  Buffato.  N.  Y. 

FOR  PATRIOTIC  HOME  MISSIONS. 
Wanted,  two  young  men.  One,  a  stenog- 
rapher, high  school  or  collie  graduate,  to  be 
secretary  to  the  president.  One,  a  college 
graduate,  to  teach  mathematics.  Fine  ioca- 
non  and  rewarding  work.  For  particulan 
addrees  Wm.  O.  Frost,  President,  Berea  Col- 
lege, Berea.  Ky. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  who  can  take 
diarge  of  kitchen,  bakery,  pantry,  dIxUng  hall, 
laundry,  housekeeping,  and  sun>lies  and  en- 
gage employees  In  institution  near  fliikk 
deiphia  serving  five  hundred  people.  748L 
Outlook. 

Companions  sad  Donnoatle  Helpers 

W  ANTED-Refined.  educated  girl  to  accept 
permanent  home  in  Christian  househol 

mother's  helper;    cb 

ei^t.  7,188,  Outlook. 


children  three,  ^ 


o**^ 


LAROE  family,  simple  country  ptoooiwant 
to  employ  refined  woman  as  book.  Three 
other  employees.  Professional  servant  not 
wanted.  Mrs.  Stanley  Bright,  Reading,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  aaJ  Domestic  Helpsn 
WANTED  —  Cook  and  chambermskl- 
waitreaa  for  American  family  with  thrse 
chiidr«n  living  in  Greenwich.  Conn.,  all  the 
year.  Excellent  wi«ee  and  best  oondMoou; 


conaiderate  treatment.  Must  be  thorooghlf 
competent  and  of  superior  intelHgeaosud 
character.  Mrs.  Wm.  u.  Fabi.  Oreanwldi,CQBB. 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

•  W  ANTED-Competent  teachers  for  pobHe 
and  private  achools.  Calls  comhig  every  dsy. 
Senior  droularB.  Albany  Teachers*  Agency, 

^TEACHER  wanted  for  cfaildi«n*s  hooM, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Ages  six  to  fourteen.  Baluy 
$M>  month  and  board,  room,  laundry.  Addrsss 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Meyers,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
^  WANTED,  August  24,  governess  for  diOd 
four  years  old.  American,  Protestant  One 
who  can  speak  French  preferred.  Pennaneot 
position  ifsaSafkctory.  7,179,  Outlook. 
,  INQUIBUES.alrMdy<»Binginfortcaohfln 
in  all  subjects  for  m^  International  Modoal 
and  Educational  Agency,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 
^  YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  with 
five  years'  bushaess  experleooe,  desires  secie- 
tarial  or  stenographic  position  in  a  girls'  or 
boys'  boarding  school  or  college  for  Qie  cook- 
ing winterr73[75.  Outlook. 

WANTED—  Position  fai  doctor's  oflloe, 
young  lady  of  aome  experience.  7^83,  Outlook. 

Oompanloneaai  Domestic  Helpers 

BY  young  lady  of  refinement,  positloii, 
companion  to  ekierly  lady.  Referenees  ex- 
changed. State  wages  offered.  7474,  Outlook. 
,  COMPANION,  traveled  extensively,  noia. 
ing  experience,  good  household  ~ 
well  educated,  rtferencea,  desires 

KjaSngTEi^***'^  '*  ^^^ 

YOUNG  lady,  slightly  bard  of  hearing, 
wbhee^poaition  as  companion.  Undetstsodi 
Up-reading.  Christian.  Referenoee.  7476, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Poaition  as  tn^.».i|t*"g  boasft< 
keeper  or  companion  by  middleaged  widoe 
Grf  experience.  References  fumisEed.  1^ 
Outk)ok. 

A  woman  of  refinement  wonki  Ske  oaie  of 
gentleman's  home.  Capable  of  taking  entire 
charge.  Best  of  references  furnished.  74M^ 
Outlook. 

,,  LADY  desires  to  place  her  excellent  Eng- 
lish nurse  with  family  going  to  w»y'^~*  oc 
France  in  early  falL  WtU^take^aige  of 
diildren  or  invaUd  fan  return  for  iiassssp  Ab- 
Mlotehr  rgja^le.  Write Mn. Theodoielilkiy, 

EDUCATED  COUPLE,  without  < 

seeking  plaoe  hi  fine  family ;  man.  Hi 

as  secretary-companion,  mvalid  care,  i 
visor;  woman,  FrMtch,  as  lectrioeicompaman, 
^ench  teacher.  BothsiMaUcE£ihsh.Fi«iioS; 
Dutch,  Latin,  Oennan.  Wookl  faravei.  Exoal> 
lent  referenoee.  7487,  Outlook. 

By  refined  middle-^^  woman  as  oiRa- 
tianlon,  mother's  helpsr,  or  ntnverrgovetMM 
lor  two  ^ildren.  References.  Addiea  Mia 
Smiddy,  P.  O.  Box  566,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  and  Oovemessee 

TEACHER  of  mathematioB  and  FroaCh 
wishee  position.  7483,  Outlook. 

KDpSRG  ARTNER,  with  fourteen  jmat 
experience,  desires  position  for  aotnmn  hi 
NewYorkCity.  7,185rOutk»k. 

most  Ughbf  Ml  English  governess  who  has 
been  with  her  for  three  vears  and  b  leavlag 
in  Sentember.  Addreas  ^lisa  J.  M.  Psrrf  or 
Mrs.  Davis,  Bass  River,  Cape  Cod,  Maaa. 

^^FZ'^JS^y*  <»U^  graduate  witb  too 
yeanF  teachlBg  expaeooaTdMbea  posHkn 
Mjgo^raesa^or  tutor  (or  the  f cowing  jaar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAXTTBD-Yoong 
months'  conrae  ' 


tgpgjjjwsnto  t^s  iijjBS 

Memorial  Home,  New  Brunswiek,  M.  J. 

GREGG  Shorthand.  If  yonr  aohool  doss 
not  teach  shorthand,  let  me  ssTe  yon  two 
months'  expense  by  oonrespondenoe  eousa 
7485,  OutkMk. 

M.  W.  WMitman  A  Oa  Skoppim  Agaooy. 

.^SUB^OEMAL  okUdreo  can  be 
Ideallywith  weU^ndnedTexpetisnoed 
7477,  Ondook. 


TODR  WANTS   IN   E?EllT  URE 

of  hooaehold,  edoostioiBl,  bniBaeit,  or 
personal  serrioe— domesdo  worksn, 
teachers,  nurses,  busiiieBS-or  mimr 
Bioaal  assistants,  etc.,  etc.— 'TOether 
^ou  require  help  or  are  aeekhisasitiis- 
tion,  may  be  filled  thxooeh  a.  littls 
annonncemeDt  in  the  GLaSSIFIKD 
COLUMNS  OF  THE  OUTLOOK. 
If  70V  hftve  some  srtiele  to  ssQ  or 
exohaiwe,  these  oolamns  may  wo've  o£ 
real  yahie  toyoo as  the^ haTslo many 
ethers,  Sena  for  desenptiTe  oiroiilsr 
and  order  bkmk  AND  FUjL  TOUB 
WANIU  Addieaa 
Department  ol  OasBified  AdwCite 
THS  OUTLOOK 
Sai  Fourth  ATsnne,  New  ToHt 
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The  thrill  you  get  as  the  band  goes  by ! 

^Or  hearing  the  greatest  hands  on  the  Vtctrola  f 

How  often  do  you  get  the  chance  to  hear  the  mighty 
brass  band  of  Sousa  as  it  goes  swinging  past  ?  Once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps.  But  on  the  Victrola  you  dan 
hear  it  any  day — with  the  same  brave  inspiration  as  if  the 
big  band  was  actually  marching  by. 

Not  only  Sousa's  Band,  but  Pryor's  also*  And  Conway's 
and  Vessella's  and  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the 
Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London,  Band  of  H*  M*  Cold- 
stream Guards,  Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  France,  Banda  de 
Alabarderos  of  Madrid — all  the  best  band  music  of  the  world* 

These  famous  organizations  make  Victor  Records  because 
their  leaders  consider  them  the  best  rocords  in  the  world. 

Victors  and  VidroUs  in  great  variety  from  $t2  to  $950. 

There  are  Yictor  dealers  everywhere  ^od  they  will  gladly  play  for  yoii  Any  bmd  ta%s%ic  you  wish 
to  hear* 

Impot-lant  Notiee:.  Victor  Rocardi  ind  Victor  M«etiifi»  »t*  scientific  illy  coordlfttted  and  iFuchranlzvd  toth« 
procHi««  of  manufactuf Ct  and  should  b«  used  toff ether  to  ifcure  a  perfect  r^produttlon. 

N*w  Vktor  Rttcordi  d«nioiittr«t«l  at  «ll  deftlen  on  the  Itt  of  «acl|  month 

'^  Victrola  **  ts  tbe  Reg  Utered  Trad  emu  rk  of  Ihe  Victor  Talking  Machina  Compmay 
dpsiEnatlnE  the  products  of  this  Ccmpany  only. 

Victrola 

Victor  Talking   Machine   Co.>   Camden,   N.  J^,   U.  S.  A, 


SiO^ft-l 


1^ 


'  t  >^ 


U'^ 


so  USA 
I  KBd  ^is  Band 


L>^ 


3itrzed;tjy^^ 
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6  Ai^u«t 


millllBIBiBIBMI 

floWfeWrae.WMioWrile, 
and  Where  Id  sell. 

CAnMe  your  mbid.  DlnUop 
/owUlcrary  9ifl».KMl»r  Um 
«rf  of  Ml^'«j^»r«c«ion.M«ilic 
Jjptn*  siNirv  fniM  profiidolc. 
%myoar  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Veniflcation.  JoumaUnnj 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
-.     i,  .         Writing,  eta.  taught  peraon- 

lir.r#S€nWein  aUy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  year*  editor  at  Lippinoott's  Magaxine.  and 
a  ftaff  d  literary  experts.  Constnictive  criticism. 
Prank,  honest,  helpful  advice.      Reaf  tettching. 


cdb  M.    Amulkit  pm^B  mtmhmi  99m  $1,000  Uf«« 


^  ■tlif.  it  m^imrmifmg  mm  $78  «.wMk  frmi 
pkalBpliir  wriliaf  •!■■•. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The,universities  reoognixe 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  a#  the  English 
faculties  ct  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Uterafy  Department  The  editors  recognise  it.  fiar 
they  are  c6nstantly  recoounending'our  courses. 

W«  piUk^  Thm  Wrktr't  Utrmry.     W*  rfw  p«MMi  Tkm 
Wrkar't  Mmikb,  nyttMt  nkuU*  fir  ■•  (nl  rtpena  of 


lSO*^fftt  m«trftt«J-tetd«gM  Ir— 

tS«  Home  CbrrenHxidence  School 

I    '^        iSTAau»NCO  •••T     .■  .        H«COIVO<MrtO  »*o4 


TKACHKRS'     AQENCIKS 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avenne.  New  TorC^ 

KMOmBMndB  teaebers  to  ooUegeajMibUc  and  private  achools. 
Advises  parsnu  about  schools.    Win.  <>.  Pratt.  Mrr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLKQES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AUBREY  HALL 


TRAININQ    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 


SL  John's  Rhrertide  Hospital  TrainiDg 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCRS,    NEW  YORK 

Begistorad  In  Now  Tork  Btata.  offers  a  S  yaars*  ooune-Hi 
gmtral  tralninf  to  reflned,  ednoated  women.  Require- 
ments ooa  year  high  sefaool  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  oi  Horsea.  Yonkars.  New  York. 


AOSOUIIIANCy 

TIm  lUfhcsC  Wrtd  ProiBSslofi  tAutfht  thofouilily 
In  •  nw  montlif  or  home  study  by  new  syiuiA 

HBB(K)K'gyaratfaasa«3a8 


lorihwester 


University 

.f^  School  o-^Conunerce 

~A  Unioenity  Professional  SdiooF^' 

OFFERS 

1.  To  higb  school  ffradnatee  a  four-year  oom- 
binatkm  ooarae  (with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts)  leading  to  the  degree  B.  A.  or  B.  8. 

2.  Tb  students  who  hsTe  had  two  years  of  ool- 
lege,  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
B.  A.  or  B.  8.,  and  a  three-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  Bachelor  in  Business 
Aoministration. 

3.  Opportun  itiee  to  specialise  in  Busineas  Admfai- 
istration,  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance, 
Merohandishig  and  Advertising,  Factory  Man- 
agement, Traffic  and  Transportation,  Foreign 
Trade,  Labor  Adminlstntion,  etc. 

4.  A  location  which  enables  the  school  to  utilise 
the  opportunities  of  Chicago  for  the  sdentiflc 
study  of  business. 

Wi-iie  /or  booklet  0/  courtet 

Northwestern  Univertity   School 
of  Commerce 
412  Nsflbwestera  Uairefsily  BdUiaff 
■ "      -     •  Sis. 
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ONE  mnxiON  nvE  hundred 

THOUSAND  POUNDS  OF 
POWDER  FOR  THE  FEET. 

That  is  what  the  soverameDt  sent  last  Tssr  to 
make  the  soldiers'  and  sailors*  feet  oomf ortsble  and 
fit  for  the  kind  of  war  they  Jonght  and  finished. 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

for  over  25  years  Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  Antiaeptie, 
Healing  Powder  for  the  Feet,  to  he  shaken  into  tbe 
shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-hath,  has  bees  the 
standard  remedy  for  all  aehing,  swollen,  hot,  tired 
feet,  blisters  and  sore  spots  and  for  tlie  instaat 
relief  of  corns,  bunions  and  callonses. 

ThoQsands  of  people  sent  padLagres  of  AHeo'c 
Foot-Ease  to  their  sons,  brothers  or  sweethoats 
in  the  army  and  nayy,  becanse  they  knew  from 
experience  that  it  wonld  freshen  and  rest  their 
feet,  make  their  shoes  comfortable  and  walking 
easy.  Those  who  nse  Allen's  Foot-Esae  haT« 
solved  their  foot  tronbles. 
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ence.^  No  examination  necessary.  Other  positioof 
carrying  higher  salaries  are  also  open.  For  further 
information  apply  to  Brooklyn  Public  library, 
26  Brevoort  PUoe,  Brooklyn,  fJ.  Y> 
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WAS   IRELAND   EVER 
UNITED? 

The  Outlook  of  July  9  publishes  an 
article  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  under  tlie 
headine  <<  Common  Sense  about  Ireland/' 
to  which,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 

Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  there  never 
was  a  united  Ireland,  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  prove  this  assertion 
he  quotes  from  Justin  McCarthy,  tlie  his- 
torian, as  follows : 

<*Tlie  island  was  divided  among  native 
chiefs,  who  concerned  tliemselves  mainly 
about  tlieir  local  interests,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  their  natural  rivalries.** 

This  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  tlie 
people  were  divided,  but  evidently  refers 
to  the  land ;  and  the  ^t  that  tlie  people 
were  concerned  about  their  local  affairs 
proves  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  strife 
or  civil  warfare.  • 

True,  Ireland  was  divided  into  four  petty 
kinfi;doms,  but  all  were  subject  to  one  mon- 
arch, called  the  "Ard  Ri,"  or  King  of 
Ireland,  whose  seat  was  at  Tara,  where 
also  was  located  the  principal  Council,  or 
Parliament,  which  represented  tlie  whole 
nation. 

History  and,  legend  both  record  that  this 
form  of  government  lasted  several  cen- 
turies, ana  unless  there  was  some  degree 
of  cohesion  and  unity  among  the  people  it 
could  not  possibly  have  endured  for  such  a 
length  of  time. 

The  real  disunion  in  Ireland  began  with 
the  advent  of  tlie  Norman  barons  and  their 
followers,  and  when  her  Ulster  was  liatched 
by  religious  intolerance  which  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  has 
been  kept  alive  and  fostered  to  the  present 
day  by  every  conceivable  means  as  a  guard 
against  the  danger  of  unity. 

In  his  brief  summary  of  Irish  history 
Mr.  Wheeler  cites  a  number  of  "indis- 
putable facts,"  of  which  the  following  are 
samples,  namely :  that  O'Neil  proclaimed 
himself  King  of  Ulster  and  was  killed  in  an 
affray  by  Scottish  settlers;  tliat  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  greatest  Irish  statesman 
and  advocated  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  pass  a  bill  for  Catliolic 
emancipation. 

0*Neil  never  proclaimed  himself,  nor 
was  he  proclaimed.  King  of  Ulster.  He  was 
a  chieftain  who  fouglit  against  the  armies 
of  Elizabetli  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  till, 
finally  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
he  escaped  to  Rome,  where  he  died  an 
exile. 

Edmund  Burke  was  an  English  states- 
man, and  represented  the  Engiisli  constit- 
uency of  Bristol  in  the  English  Parliament, 
was  paymaster  of  the  army,  an<l  was  the 
recipient  of  a  large  pension.  I  would  con- 
sider him  very  foolish  to  ruin  his  career 
and  lose  his  emoluments  by  advocating 
Irish  freedom. 

Grattan*s  Parliament  never  discussed 
a  Catholic  emancipation  bill ;  sucli  a  meas- 
ure was  never  introduced  to  tliat  body,  as 
it  was  absolutely  unnecessary ;  tlie  mere 
fact  of  tlie  existence  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment acted  automatically  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics. 

The  Act  of  Union  was  brought  about  by 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  bribery,  a  trans- 
action stigmatized  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  tlie 
most  shameful  and  criminal  in  the  annals 
of  history.  (See  Gladstone's  speech  on  iii- 
tro<lucing  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  188G.) 
NewYork.  H.  McMaNAMV. 
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What  Is  Nerve  Force? 


NERVE  Force  is  an  encrey  created  by 
the  nervous  system.  What  it  is,  we 
do  not  know,  just  as  we  do  not  know  what 
electricity  is. 

We  know  this  of  Nerve  Force.  It  is  the 
dominant  power  of  our  existence.  It  gov- 
erns our  whole  life.  It  is  Life;  for  if  we 
knew  what  nerve  force  were,  we  should 
know  the  secret  of  life. 

Nerve  force  is  the  basic  force  of  the  body 
and  mind.  The  power  of  every  muscle, 
every  or^an;  in  fact,  every  cell  is  governed 
and  receives  its  initial  impulse  through  the 
nerves.  Our  vitality,  strength  and  endur- 
ance are  directly  governed  by  the  degree  of 
our  nerve  force. 

If  an  elephant  had  the  same  degree  of 
nerve  force  as  a  flea,  or  an  ant,  he  would 
jump  over  mountains  and  push  down  sky- 
scrapers. If  an  ordinary  man  had  the  same 
degree  of  nerve  force  as  a  cat,  he  could 
break  all  athletic  records  without  half  try- 
ing. This  is  an  example  of  Muscular  Nerve 
Force. 

Mental  Nerve  Force  is  indicated  by  force 
of  character,  personal  magnetism,  moral 
courage  and  mental  power. 

Organic  Nerve  Force  means  health  and 
long  life. 

It  is  a  well-balanced  combination  of  Phys- 
ical, Mental  and  Organic  Nerve  Force  that 
has  made  Thomas  Edison,  General  Pershing 
and  Charles  Schwab  and  other  great  men 
what  they  are.  95 ^fc  of  mankind  are  led  by 
the  other  5^.  It  is  Nerve  Force  that  does 
the  leading. 

In  our  nerves,  therefore,  lies  our  greatest 
strength ;  and  there,  also  our  greatest  weak- 
ness— for  when  our  nerve  force  becomes 
depleted,  through  worry,  disease,  overwork, 
abuse,  every  muscle  loses  its  strength  and 
Endurance;  every  organ  becomes  partly 
paralyzed,  and  the  mind  becomes  befoggea. 

The  noted  British  authority  on  the  nerves, 
Alfred  T.  Schofield,  says,  "It  is  my  belief 
that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  health  is  that  nerves  be  in  order." 

Unfortunately  few  people  know  that  they 
waste  their  nerve  force,  or  will  admit  that  it 
has  been  more  or  less  exhausted.  So  long 
as  their  bands  and  knees  do  not  tremble, 
they  cling  to  the  belief  that  their  nerves  are 
strong  and  sound,  which  is  a  dangerous 
assumption. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  people  running 
from  doctor  to  doctor,  seeking  relief  from 
a  mysterious  **  something-the-matter "  with 
them,  though  repeated  examinations  fail  to 
indicate  that  any  particular  organ  is  weak 
or  diseased. 

It  is  "nerves"  or  "you  are  run  down," 
the  doctor  tells  the  victim.  Then  a  "  tonic  " 
is  prescribed,  which  temporarily  gives  the 
nerves  a  swift  kick,  and  speeds  them  up, 
just  as  a  fagged-out  horse  may  be  made  to 
speed  up  by  towing  him  behind  an  auto- 
mobile. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  exhaustion  vary 
according  to  individual  characteristics,  but 
the  development  is  usually  as  follows: 

First  Stage:  Lack  of  energy  and  en- 
durance; that  "tired  feeling,"  especially  in 
the  back  and  knees. 

Second  Stage:  Nervousness;  sleepless- 
ness; irritability;  decline  in  sex  force;  loss 
of  hair ;  nervous  indigestion  ;  sour  stomach ; 
cas  in  bowels;  constipation;  irregular 
heart ;  poor  memory ;    lack  of   mental   en- 


durance ;  dizziness ;  headaches ;  backaches ; 
neuritis ;  rheumatism,  and  other  pains. 

Third  Stage:  Serious  mental  disturb- 
ances; fear;  undue  worry,  melancholia: 
dangerous  organic  disturbances;  suicidal 
tendencies,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  insanity. 

It  is  evident  that  nerve  depletion  leads  to 
a  long  train  of  evils  that  torture  the  mind 
and  Body.  It  is  no  wonder  neurasthenics 
(nerve  bankrupts)  become  melancholy  and 
do  not  care  to  live. 

If  only  aJew  of  the  symptoms  mentioned 
apply  to  you,  especially  those  indicating 
mental  instability,  you  may  be  sure  your 
nerves  are  at  fault— -that  you  have  ex- 
hausted your  Nerve  Force. 

Nerve  Force  is  the  most  precious  gift  oif 
Nature.  It  means  everything — your  happi- 
ness, your  health,  your  success  in  life.  Yo{i 
should  know  all  there  is  to  learn  about  your 
nerves ;  how  to  relax,  calm  and  soothe  your 
nerves,  so  that  after  a  severe  nerve  strain 
you  can  rebuild  your  lost  Nerve  Force, 
and  keep  yourself  physically  and  mentally 
fit. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  the  noted  Nerve 
Culturist,  who  for  25  years  has  been  the 
leading  authority  in  America  on  Breathing, 
Nerve  Culture  and  Psycho-physics,  has 
written  a  remarkable  book  on  the  Nerves, 
which  teaches  how  to  soothe,  calm  and  care 
for  the  nerves.  The  cost  of  the  book  is 
only  25  cents  (coin  or  stamps).  Bound  in 
elegant  cloth  and  gold  cover,  50  cents. 
Address,  Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Studio  330, 
World*s  Tower  Bldg.,  110  West  40th  St., 
New  York  City.  You  should  order  the 
book  to-day.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 
and  will  teach  you  important  facts  that  will 
give  you  greater  Physical,  Mental  and 
Organic  Nerve  Force.  If  you  do  not  agree 
that  this  book  teaches  you  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  on  Health  and  Mental  Efficiency 
you  have  ever  read,  your  money  will  be 
refunded  by  return  mail,  plus  the  outlay  of 
postage  you  may  have  incurred. 

The  author  of  Nerve  Force  has  adver- 
tised his  various  books  on  Health  and 
Nerve  Culture  in  the  standard  magazines 
of  America  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
which  is  ample  evidence  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  integrity.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  grateful 
people  who  have  read  the  book : 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading 
your  book  and  I  feel  so  energetic.  I  had 
about  given  up  hope  of  ever  finding  the 
cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"  Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  indiges- 
tion than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"  My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my 
nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  abused 
nerves.  I  have  re-read  your  book  at  least 
ten  times." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  re- 
laxation and  calming  my  nerves  has  cleared 
my  brain.  Before  I  was  half  dizzy  all  the 
time." 

A  physician  says:  "Your  book  shows 
you  have  a  scientific  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  nerves  and  nervous  people.  I 
am  recommending  your  book  to  my  pa- 
tients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia,  Conn., 
says :  "  Your  book  saved  me  from  a  ner- 
vous collapse  such  as  I  had  three  years  ago. 
I  now  sleep  soundly  and  am  gaining 
weight.    I  can  again  dog 
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THE  PROPOSED  ALLIANCE 
WITH  FRANCE 

IN  transmitting  to  the  Senate  the  spe- 
cial treaty  with  France  by  which  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  help  in 
defending  France  against  GermaA  aggres- 
sion, the  President  urged  it  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  our  special  obligation  to 
France,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  the 
special  exigency  which  will  exist  pending 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  declared  that  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment *'^  not  independent  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  under  it."  Announcing  that 
Great  Britain  volunteers  the  same  prom- 
ise, he  interpreted  the  agreement  as 
follows : 

Two  Governments  who  wish  to  be 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  ask 
leave  of  the  Council  of  the  League  to  be« 
permitted  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a 
niend  whose  situation  has  been  found  to 
be  one  of  peculiar  peril,  without  await- 
ing the  advice  of  the  League  to  act 

For  some  reason  not  as  yet  forth- 
coming it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
proposed  special  treaty  with  Fi*anee 
was  withheld  from  publication  in  the 
United  States  when  it  was  known  in 
France  and  England.  On  July  24  it  was 
read  as  news  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  S^iator  Brandegee,  As  a  msvtter  of 
fsust,  it  was  published  in  the  United 
States  broadcast  on  July  8  and  4,  at  the 
very  time  it  was  published  in  the  London 
**  Times  "  and  m  the  "  Figaro  "  of  Paris. 
This  complaint  concerning  an  imaginary 
grievance  has  diverted  public  attention 
from  a  complaint  which,  whether  justi- 
fied or  not,  has  a  basis  of  fact. 

According  to  this  agreement  as  framed 
in  Paris  and  accepted  by  the  President, 
it  is  provided  (in  Article  IV)  that  '*  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  shall  be 
submitted  for  assent  to  ratification." 
^  On  July  10  President  Wilson  sub- 
mitted the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  submit  the  Fi*anco- 
American  treaty.  Li  fact,  he  distinctly 
said  that  he  would  reserve  submission  of 
that  treaty  to  a  later  date.  Of  course, 
although  the  individual  Senators  were 
aware  of  the  treaty  and  might  have  had 
the  text  of  its  provisions  beforQ  them, 
neither  the  Senate  nor  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  could  officially  act  upon  it  or 
have  it  under  consideration  as  a  matter 
of  business  which  has  any  parliamentary 
rights  imtil  it  was  formally  and  officially 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

TVhatever  the  reason  was  for  requiring 
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that  it  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  general  Treaty,  it  was  sufficient  for 
placing  that  provision  in  the  text.  It  was 
the  one  provision  by  which  the  President 
was  bound  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  had 
n^otiated  it 

It  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
that  the  purport  of  that  provision  was  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  two  treaties 
should  be  before  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  Franco- 
American  agreement  was  submitted  the 
two  treaties  would  be  before  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  wording  of  the  provision.  Therct  are 
few  things  which  a  nation  should  make 
with  so  great  care,  and,  when  made, 
should  guard  and  keep  so  scrupulously 
as  a  promise. 

Now  that  the  treaty  has  been  sub- 
mitted, it  can  be  officially  considered.  It 
is  not  a  rash  pledge  that  is  pro- 
posed. In  effect  it  is  simjdy  an  assur- 
ance to  France  that  America  will  not 
leave  to  France  alone  the  responsibility 
of  repelling  any  assault  upon  the  victory 
which  America  helped  to  win.  Mere 
fairness  to  the  partner  that  is  closest  to 
peril  requires  that  we  give  her  this  as- 
surance. 


FURTHER  PROBLEMS 
OF  PEACE 

Five  years  ago  last  week  Austria- 
Hungary  laimched  its  attack  on  Serbia. 
Last  week  Austria  and  Hungary,  sep- 
arated from  one  another,  shorn  of  terri- 
tory occupied  by  their  formerly  subject 
peoples,  and  shaken  by  political  disturb- 
ances and  physical  violence,  were  objects 
of  special  consideration  by  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris.  On  July  8  Austria 
had  received  the  rest  of  the  terms  which 
had  first  been  handed  over  to  her  on 
Jime  2,  shortly  after  her  delegates  arrived 
at  St.  Germain.  Austria  has  now,  there- 
fore, practically  the  full  text  of  the 
Treaty  as  the  Peace  Conference  proposes 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  Gemlany,  ample 
time  was  given  to  Austria  to  consider  the 
terms  and  to  make  suggestions  for  modi-^ 
fication.  Dr«  Hwrn^r,  the  head  of  tlie 
Austrian  delegation,  has  declared  the 
terms  to  be  so  severe  as  to  l>e  impossible 
of  fulfilhuent. 

Of  course  Austria's  case  is  different 
from  tliat  of  Germany.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  has  disappeared. 
Austria  itself,  as  it  survives  the  wreck, 
represents  only  a  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  old  Empire,  and  cannot  carry  all. 


or  even  one-half,  of  the  burden  which 
might  have  been  laid  upon  the  Empire 
if  it  had  remained  intact.  Somebody, 
however,  has  got  to  bear  that  burden. 
The  question  has  been  how  to  distribute 
that  among  the  various  peoples  formerly 
constituting  the  Empire,  and  particularly 
how  to  apportion  it  between  those  peoples 
who  constitute  openly  enemy  states  and 
those  peoples  who  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  question.  It  is 
too  complicated  to  set  forth  in  anything 
less  than  a  treatise.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  at  best  the  Austrians  will  have  to 
carry  a  burden  of  great  weight  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Hungary  is  a  much  more  disturbing 
factor  at  present  than  Austria.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  announced  that  un- 
less the  Government  of  Bela  Kun,  which 
has  been  attempting  to  form  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  the  Bolsheviki  of  Rus- 
sia, is  overthrown  the  Allies  will  not 
lift  the  blockade.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Bela  Kun's  strength  has  been  due,  not 
to  his  Bolshevism,  but  to  what  we  in 
America  would  call  his  jingoism.  He 
wants  to  keep  within  Hungary  as  many 
of  the  subject  peoples  as  possible.  So 
there  has  been  fighting  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  Czechoslovaks  on  one  side 
and  the  Hungarians  and  Rumanians  on 
the  other.  There  has  been  a  lack  of 
strong  and  firm  policy  at  Paris. 

While  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  have'  been  discussing  plans  as  to 
what  they  are  'going  to  do  in  future  years, 
they  have  failed  to  act  with  firmness  or 
with  much  evidence  of  co-operation  in 
dealing  with  such  wars  as  these  Hun- 
garian-Rumanian and  Hungarian-Czecho- 
slovak wars  in  the  present.  The  Hun- 
garians are  still  an  enemy  people,  and  it 
gives  only  an  impression  of  weakness  to 
attempt  to  withstand  their  aggressiveness 
by  offering  them  threats  when  the  Powers 
ought  to  act  unitedly  in  enforcing  obedi- 
ence to  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  What 
is  needed  is  the  exercise  of  police  power. 

TWO  DILEMMAS  IN  THE 
PROHIBITION  BILL 

On  July  22  the  bill  to  enforce  l)oth 
war-time  prohibition  and  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  framing  this  measure  the  legislators 
encountered  two  difficulties  for  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  a  satisfactory  solutiou. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arose 
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whether  it  would  be  permissible  for  peo- 
ple to  have  and  keep  intoxicating  liquors 
in  their  homes.  If  it  were  made  illegal 
for  any  one  to  possess  liquor  in  his  pri- 
vate dwelling,  it  would  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision effective  without  instituting  a  sys- 
tem of  search  into  private  houses  that 
would  create  resentment  as  an  invasion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  -On  the  other 
hand,  to  let  it  remain  lawful  for  a  person  to 
keep  liquor  in  his  home  would  be  to  allow 
a  great  advantage  to  people  with  sufficient 
money  to  enable  them  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
liquor  for  years  to  come.  It  is  said  by 
'  Mr.  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  a  great  deal  of 
unrest  among  wage-earners  has  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  their  beer  from  day  to  day, 
while  wealthy  men  with  well-stocked 
cellars  can  have  their  wines  and  whiskies. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  chosen 
the '  second  horn  of  this  dilemma  and 
has  made  it  not  unlawful  to  possess 
liquor  in  a  private  dwelling  occupied  by 
the  owner,  provided  the  Hquor  is  used  for 
consumption  by  himself  or  his  family  or 
bona-fide  guests. 

The  other  obstacle  concerned  the  legal 
method  of  enforcing  the  law.  If  viola- 
tions of  the  law  were  left  to  trial  by 
juries,  it  ia  feared  that  the  observance  of 
the  law  would  be  far  from  uniform.  In 
certain  places,  it  is  thought,  public  opin- 
ion for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
would  not  be  vigorous  enough  and  gen- 
eral enough  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
jurjrmen  who  would  convict  violators.  So 
the  bill  has  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  the  enforcement  of  the  law  out  of 
the  hands  of  juries  entirely.  Any  place 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  or  sold 
in  violation  of  the  law  is  declared  to  be 
a  nuisance,  and  anybody  maintaining  it  is 
to  be  r^farded  as  guilty  of  a^misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  fine.  The  United  States 
District  Attorney  or  any  other  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General  may  institute  a  suit  of  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
conducting  or  permitting  the  continuance 
of  such  nuisance.  Then  the  person  seUiiig 
the  liquor  can  be  proceeded  against  for 
violating  the  injunction.  In  this  proceed- 
ing the  judge  himself  may  summarily  try 
and  punish  the  defendant  for  contempt 
of  court,  with  a  penalty  of  fine  up  to 
41,000,  or  imprisonment  up  to  twelve 
months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. '  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it 
deprives  the  accused  cf  trial  by  jury,  and 
trial  by  iury  has  been  the  recognized 
foundation-stone  of  British  and  American 
jurisprudence.  The  method  adopted  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  that  lias  been 
directed  against  the  use  of  injunction 
proceedings  in  labor  disputes. 

When  this  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
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ate,  these  two  features  of  it  should  be 
subjected  to  special  scrutiny. 

THE  SHIPPING  STRIKE 
SETTLED 

The  agreement  reached  between  the 
forty  thousand  seamen  who  have  been  on 
strike  in  American  ports  and  the  ship- 
owners was  so  reasonable  and  so^unicably 
arranged  in  the  end  that  it  seems  an 
immense  pity  that  a  compromise  should 
not  have  been  reached  before  the  strike 
instead  of  after.  Some  five  hundred  ves- 
sels were  held  up  for  about  two  weeks  in 
port,  international  trade  was  injured  and 
hindered  just  when  every  effort  should 
have  been  used  to  carry  it  on  vigorously, 
and  the  public  both  here  and  abroad  were 
unnecessarily  inconvenienced.  Some  time 
a  system  of  adjusting  such  differences 
without  rushing  into  industrial  war  will 
be  perfected. 

There  were  three  points  at  issue :  the 
men  asked  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  the  recognition  of  their  branch 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Unioli. 
The  ship-owners  were  willing  to  advance 
wages,  so  that  the  first  demand  ^as 
merely  a  question  of  bargaining  and  ad- 
justment ;  they  were  willing  also  to 
shorten  the  hours,  although  there  was  a 
practical  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
watches  so  as  to  reduce  every  sailor's 
work  to  the  eight  hours  to  which  the 
men  insisted  that  their  work  be  limited — 
and  in  the  end  this  matter  too  was  ad- 
justed ;  they  were  willing  (or  came  to  be 
willing)  to  recognize  the  union  also,  but 
not  to  agree  that  only  union  men  should 
be  employed — here  once  more  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  by  an  understanding 
that  union  men  and  Americans  shall  be 
preferred  when  they  are  available.  The 
"closed  shop"  on  board  ship  was  cer- 
tainly a  novel  issue.  Unions  among  sea- 
men have  probably  come  to  stay;  in 
Great  Britain,  certainly,  they  were  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  war  and  patri- 
otic influences  as  well. 

What  is  true  of  this  seamen's  strike  is 
true  of  the  recent  British  coal  strike, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  industrial 
injury  on  a  vast  scale.  Patient  study  of 
the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  sensible  concession  to  the 
miners  had  their  effect,  and  the  immedi- 
ate danger  appears  to  be  over. 

The  labor  question  is  always  a  business 
question,  and  compromise  is  the  soul  of 
business.  Less  heat  and  more  business 
sense  on  both  sides  is  the  way  out  in 
most  labor  troubles. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  AIR 

Certainly  flying  can  be  said  to  have 
come  into  its  majority  now  that  it  has 
achieved  its  first  strike.  The  strike  in 
question  has  been  among  the  employees 
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of  the  Postal  Air  Service  and  was  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  two  postal  fliers  who 
refused  to  take  up  their  planes  in  weather 
which  they  believed  was  unsuitable  for 
flying. 

The  original  attitude  of  the  Post  Offiw 
Department  towards  its  flying  employees 
was  expressed  in  a  telegram  from  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Praeger  iu 
r^;ard  to  the  reinstatement  of  two  pilou 
discharged  for  insubordination.  Mr. 
Praeger  telegraphed :  *'*'  Orders  regarding 
Pilots  Smith  and  Lee  have  not  been  re^ 
voked.  They  came  into  the  service  as  every 
other  pilot,  with  the  knowledge  that  tbey 
must  comply  with  the  Department  order 
to  fly  with  the  mail,  and  where  flying  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  cannot  operate 
have  the  option  to  resign.  If  they  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Department 
and  fail  to  tender  their  resignations,  re- 
moval from  service  must  be  made.  Every 
pilot  is  expected  to  carry  out  his  duty  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  oath  and  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  service  and  to  aviation  in  generai."" 

Again,  in  a  statement  made  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  **  Times," 
Mr.  Praeger  said:  *^ There's  a  specific 
agreement  between  pilots  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  when  they  enter  the 
service,  that  they  must  fly  when  the  mad 
is  ready  or  resign  and  allow  other  men 
to  fly.  This  is  clearly  understood.  All 
pilots  came  into  the  service  with  this  ab- 
solute knowledge  and  understanding.  The 
mail  must  fly  on  schedule.  If  the  men 
do  not  feel  like  flying,  they  are  dropped.** 

It  seems  that  the  pilots  were  abso- 
lutely justified  in  demanding  that  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  pilots  shall 
leave  the  ground  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  themselves  fliers. 
Not  even  railway  trains  or  steamships 
have  yet  reached  the  point  of  develop- 
ment where  they  can  proceed  with  ntter 
disregard  of  the  elements.  To  make  snch 
a  demand  of  air  pilots  at  this  stage  of 
the  art  of  flying  exhibited  a  Prussian  de- 
regard  for  human  life. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  receded  from 
the  untenable  position  which  it  at  first 
assumed,  and  that  the  strike  has  now  been 
definitely  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing agreement : 

In  inclement  weather  it  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  manager  or  saperin- 
tendent  of  his  division  whether  or  not 
the  weather  is  suitable  for  flying  and  if 
it  is  safe  for  the  pilots  to  take  tlie  air.  It 
is  felt  that  the  judraient  of  the  manager 
of  the  division  will  be  sound  ;  but  if  the 
pilots  still  refuse  the  manager  will  hiw* 
self  take  a  plane  and  go  aloft,  thus  dem- 
onstrating to  the  pilots  that  the  weather 
bsafe. 


"STABILITY*'  IN  MEXICO 

According  to  Mexico'!^  Ambassador 
to  the   United   States,  "  Mexico  la»  * 
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stable  Govemment  and  foreigners  are 
aocorded  every  protection."  Mr.  Bonillas 
admits  that  there  are  a  few  bandits  at 
large,  but  thinks  that  is  the  natural 
aftermath  of  a  civil  war.  But  our  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico  lately  told  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  fifty  Americans 
had  been  murdered  in  Mexico  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  that  no  one  had  been 
punished  by  the  Mexican  Govemment — 
surely  strong  proof  that  Carranza's  rule, 
if  not  "imstable,"  is  wretchedly  inert. 
But  it  is  unstable;  no  other  word  de- 
scribes an  administration  which  lives  from 
day  to  day  in  danger  from  revolution  on 
a  large  scale,  as  shown  by  the  recent  at- 
tack on  Juarez. 

Ambassador  Fletcher,  who  certainly 
was  not  inclined  to  advise  drastic  meas- 
ures toward  Carranza,  would  not  aflfinn 
that  the  United  States  was  getting  satls-^ 
factory  redress  for  injury  and  damage  to"^ 
its  citizens.  All  other  evidence  is  posi- 
tive that  we  are  not  getting  such  redress. 
There  have  been  since  the  fall  of  Diaz, 
Mr.  Fletcher  said,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  Americans  slain  in  Mexico ;  the 
National  Association  for  Protection  of 
American  Rights  in  Mexico  (the  Ameri- 
can Govemment  ought  to  be  such  an 
ajBSOciation)  puts  the  number  at  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  American  troops 
have  crossed  the  border  many  times  to 
drive  marauders  away.  It  is  probably 
time,  as  our  Administration  admits,  t^&t^ 
the  bandits  get  arms  through  non- 
enforcement  of  the  embargo  that  still 
exists.  That  seems  to  be  evidence  of 
instability  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

The  situation  is  so  bad  that  the  other 
day  Representative  Hudspeth,  of  Texas, 
in  the  House,  urged  withdrawal  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  Carranza  Govemment  and  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Mexico  by  American 
forces  until  a  stable  Govemment  has 
been  established.  At  all  events,  it  is  in- 
creasingly evident  that  this  country 
should  take  stock  of  its  Mexican  policy, 
see  how  much  of  the  old  *^  watchfid  wait- 
ing "  assets  (or  liabilities)  are  left,  and 
what  profitable  dealing  with  the  question 
may  be  adopted  for  the  future — profitable, 
that  is,  for  the  honor  of  this  country  and 
the  safeguarding  of  its  citizens  and  their 
rij 


TRAVELING  SALESMEN 
AND  THE  BALLOT 

There  are  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand commercial  travelers  in  this  coun- 
try. Recently  they  have  effected  a  Na- 
tional organization  in  order  to  take  up  in 
a  large  way  questions  that  concern  them 
as  citizens  and  in  their  business  relations. 
One  such  matter  is  that  of  voting.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  them  have  not  voted  for 
twenty  years ;  certainly  every  year  many 
thousands  of  their  votes  are  not  cast  be- 


cause business  compels  them  to  be  far 
away  from  their  residences  on  election 
day.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  patriotism 
should  lead  them  to  insist  on  plans  that 
would  bring  each  man  home  to  vote,  but 
business  men  know  it  is  impracticable. 
As  it  Is,  says  the  *' Traveler's  Forum," 
the  organ  of  the  organization,  thousands 
of  dollars  are  expended  by  the  travelers 
in  returning  to  register  and  again  to  vote. 
But  when  the  distance  is  great  the  cost, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  time  and  disarrange- 
ment of  route  plans,  makes  it  inevitable 
that  neither  the  traveler  nor  his  firm  will 
make  the  sacrifice. 

What  is  the  remedy?  An  Absentee 
Voting  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  which  allows  the 
voter  to  mail  home  his  properly  authenti- 
cated ballot  from  a  distance,  to  be  cast  in 
his  home  town  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative, a  method  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  allowing  drafted  men  to  register  from 
a  distance.  An  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  and  such  an  amendment  will  be  put 
before  the  people  next  November.  Other 
States  may  follow  ;  but,  as  an  enormous 
number  of  the  commercial  travelers  live 
in  New  York,  a  large  measure  of  relief 
will  be  afforded  by  that  State's  action. 

The  plan,  if  properly  safeguarded, 
seems  to  us  practical  and  just.  The  men 
affected  are  intelligent  and  valuable  citi- 
'  zens,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  in 
their  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  de- 
terred from  participation  in  political 
action.  They  ask  to  be  admitted  to  what 
they  call  "  full  citizenship  "  in  this  way. 

It  is  interesting,  apart  fr^m  the  ballot, 
to  see  how  organization  is  bringing  out 
among  these  men  discussion  on  matters 
of  common  business  interest.  They  are 
already  talking  in  their  "  Forum  "  about 
discriminating  taxes  and  legislation,  tips, 
privileges,  and  other  rights  or  injustices. 
Evidently  their  organization  is  going  to 
grow  and  to  be  an  active  influence  in 
business  and  in  civil  life. 


COMMUNITY  VISITING 

An  experiment  in  community  visit- 
ing has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Hieronymus,  community  adviser  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  cities  were 
Bloomington,  Decatur,  Springfield,  and 
Peoria,  typical  Illinois  towns,  about  two 
hours  apart.  In  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try, they  are  alike  in  climate ;  in  popular 
tion  they  are  35,000,  45,000,  60,000,  and 
100,000 — near  enough  in  size  to  make 
comparisons  valuable ;  they  are  alike  also 
in  character  of  population,  for  no  one  of 
them  is  primarily  a  factory  town. 

The  ten  visitors  from  each  place  rep- 
resented city  commissions,  chambers  of 
commerce.  Optimists'  and  Rotary  Clubs, 
social  workers,  and  various  organizations. 


For  four  days  they  ti*aveled  together  on 
the  interurban  electric  roads,  reaching 
each  city  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

One  city  showed  co-operating  agencies, 
the  next  community  gardens,  the  third 
public  health,  and  the  last  recreation.  But 
unconsciously  each  town  showed  more 
than  was  listed  on  the  programme.  The 
close  interlocking  of  the  associated  char- 
ities and  the  county  dispensary,  of  the 
tuberculosis  association  and  visiting  nurse 
service,  with  Springfield's  public  health 
work  surprised  the  co-operating  group 
from  Bloomington.  Peoria,  with  its  splen- 
did endowed  recreation  center,  found 
golf  courses  in  her  neighbor's  parks.  The 
boys  of  Decatur,  organized  to  clean  up 
the  town  and  rewarded  with  a  trip  to  the 
State  University,  showed  co-operation  and 
health  and  recreation  aU  in  one.  Each 
town  had,  too,  certain  individuals  who 
were  forced  into  the  limelight — the  woman 
responsible  for  the  new  county  hospital, 
the  city  commissioner  who  manages  a 
neighborhood  garden  four  blocks  square, 
the  woman  who  started  infant  welfare 
stations,  and  so  on. 


THE  COMMUNITY   SPIRIT 

Typical  of  the  new  spirit  aroused  by 
this  week  of  visiting  is  the  comment  of 
an  Optimists'  Club  representative  who 
was  not  interested  in  community  activi- 
ties ;  he  frankly  ^aid  that  he  went  because 
he  had  to,  and  ended'by  taking  his  wife 
for  the  last  two  days.  "  I  always  thought 
that  social  service  and  community  uplift 
were  highbrow  things  away  over  my 
head.  Why,  these  are  things  any  clul) 
could  do — ours  at  home.  Success  seems 
to  depend  on  one  or  two  individuals  who 
see  the  need  and  see  the  vision,  and  then 
get  to  work  and  do  it.  Did  you  notice 
that  every  one  of  these  towns  has  school- 
houses  with  more  attractive  grounds  than 
ours?  Why  don't  we  have  landscape- 
gardened  schoolyards?" 

One  of  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment was  the  realization  of  what  their 
own  town  was  doing,  which  came  to  some 
of  these  men  and  women,  who  confessed 
their  surprise  at  the  showing  made.  And 
each  group  gradually  lost  the  bragging 
attitude  with  which  its  ten  members 
started.  The  we're-the  finest-town-in- Illi- 
nois talk  of  Tuesday  was  entirely  absent 
by  Friday  night.  Cocksure  of  themselves, 
boasting  of  their  achievements,  they  ended 
in  hearty  admiration  of  their  neighbors  ; 
they  asked  how  to  start  a  crippled  chil- 
dren's clinic,  whether  the  city  could  spend 
money  to  plow  vacant  lots  for  gardens, 
and  what  would  the  State  Board  of 
Health  advise  them  to  do. 

Each  representative  reports  back  to  his 
organization,  so  the  story  of  this  commu- 
nity visiting  will  go  to  fifty  or  a  hundred 
members  of  each  of  ten  groups  in  four 
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towns,  and  to  near-by  villages  as  well, 
for  each  hostess  city  invited  its  immedi- 
ate neighbors  for  the  day.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  may  stretch  over  years, 
but  the  tangible  result  that  shows  now  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  carrying  out  this 
plan  in  other  places. 


MR.  TAFT,  MR.  HUGHES, 

AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 

NATIONS 

IT^ROM  correspondence  recently  pub- 
lished,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Hughes  are  seeking  in  common 
a  basis  upon  which  the  Republican  mem- 
l)er8  of  the  United  States  Senate  can  vote 
for  a  prompt  ratification  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Mr.  Taft's  suggestions  were  made  in 
letters  to  Mr.  Will  Hays,  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee — let- 
tera  which  were  not  intended  for  publicar 
lion,  but  found  their  way  into  print  from 
duplicate  copies  given  to  the  press  in  a 
manner  not  yet  explain^. 

Mr.  Hughes's  proposals  were  made  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Hale  (Re- 
publican), of  Maine.  Saying  that  "  rather 
tlian  take  the  Covenant  as  it  now  stands 
I  am  very  certain  that  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Senate  would  refuse 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  altogether,"  and  add- 
ing that  "  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen, 
and  I  do  want  to  see  some  plan  devised 
whereby  the  United  States  may  safely 
enter  the  League  of  Nations,"  Senator 
Hale  asked  Mr.  Hughes  whether  reservar 
tions  would  not  accomplish  this  object, 
and,  if  so,  what  the  reservations  should 
be.  Mr.  Hughes  replied  with  a  plan  which 
we  quote  in  full  later  in  this  article. 

The  importance  of  the  public  stand 
thus  taken  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes 
is  very  great.  They  are  both  Republican 
statesmen  of  the  first  rank  ;  they  are  both 
political  administrators,  Mr.  Taft  having 
been  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Hughes  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  and  they  are  both  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  eminence  and  experience, 
Mr.  Taft  having  been  a  Unite<l  States 
Circuit  Judge  and  Mr.  Hughes  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Taft  recognizes  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate  by  attributing  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Treaty  to  the 
*'  very  serious  mistakes  of  policy  commit- 
ted by  Mr.  Wilson,"  in  particular  the  par- 
tisan character  of  his  Administration,  his 
appeal  for  support  on  partisan  grounds, 
and  his  emphasis  of  partisan  and  personal 
elements  in  negotiating  the  Treaty.  Mr. 
Taft  reiterates  that  he  is  "strongly  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  Treaty  as  it  is," 
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and  believes  that  any  defects  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  League  can  he  remedied  by 
amendment  after  the  plan  is  put  into 
operation,  but  suggests  certain  reserva- 
tions in  the  hope  that  they  "  may  satisfy 
the  genuine  objections  of  the  Republican 
friends  of  the  League."  Mr.  Taf t's  pro- 
posed reservations  would  (1)  allow  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally at  the  end  of  ten  years ;  (2)  make  it 
impossible  for  self-governing  colonies  or 
dominions  to  be  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  at  the  same  time  with 
the  mother  country  ;  (3)  leave  each  nation 
free  to  decide  declarations  of  war  in 
accordance  with  its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedure ;  (4)  state  that  subjects  like  immi- 
gration and  the  tariff  are  domestic  ques- 
tions not  to  be  controlled  by  the  League; 
and  (5)  reserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
be  administered  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hughes  defines  the  foUowing  as 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question 
of  ratification  is  to  be  approached : 

There  is  plain  need  for  a  League  of 
Nations,  in  order  to  provide  for  tlie  ade- 

?[uate  development  of  international  law, 
or  creating  and  maintaining  organs  of 
international  justice  and  the  machinery 
of  conciliation  and  conference,  and  for 
giving  effect  to  measures  of  international 
co-operation  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  agreed  upon.  There  is  also  the 
immediate  exigency  to  he  considered.  It 
is  manifest  tliat  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  peace  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  to  bring  about 
a  condition  in  which  Europe  can  resume 
its  normal  industrial  activity. 

He  implies  that  amendments  which 
would  impair  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  might  have  to  be  referred  back 
to  the  Peace  Conference  or  to  the  nations 
that  are  parties  to  the  contract  and  are 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  postponing 
concerted  international  action  in  favor 
of  peace.  But  it  is  his  opinion  that 
certain  reservations  may  be  made  which 
would  not  impair  the  Covenant  and 
therefore  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
other  contracting  parties.  Mr.  Taft  does 
not  believe  that  reservations  are  neces- 
sary, but,  as  they  are  unobjectionable,  pro- 
poses them  as  a  means  of  compromise  to 
secure  ratification.  Mr;  Hughes,  how- 
ever, regards  reservations  as  necessary 
in  order  that  in  establishing  the  League 
"  we  should  not  make  a  false  start."  His 
reservations  he  puts  in  the  form  of  the 
following  proposed  resolution :. 

The  Senate  of  the  Unite<l  States  of 
America  advises  and  consents  to  the 
ratification  of  said  Treaty  with  the  fol- 
lowing reservations  and  understandings 
as  to  Its  interpretation  and  effect  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation : 

First — That  whenever  two  years' 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  iJeague 
of  Nations  shall  have  been  given,  as 
provided  in  Article  I  of  tlie  Covenant, 
tlie  Power  giving  the  notice  shall  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  League  or  subject 
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to  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  at  the  time  8pecifie<l  in 
the  notice,  notwithstanding  anv  claim, 
charge,  or  finding  of  the  non-fulfillment 
of  any  international  obli^tion  or  of  any 
obligation  under  said  Covenant;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  witlidrawal 
sliall  not  release  the  Power  from  any 
debt  or  liability  theretofore  incurred. 

Second — That  questions  relating  to 
immigration  or  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports,  where  such  questions  do  not 
arise  out  of  any  international  engage- 
men  t,<  are  questions  of  domestic  poHcy , 
and  these  and  any  other  ouestions  which 
according  to  international  law  are  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  are  not 
to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  or 
action  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of 
any  of  its  agencies. 

Third — ^That  the  meaning  of  Article 
XXI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  that  the  Unite<l  States  of 
America  does  not  relinquish  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American 
questions,  and  is  not  required  by  said 
Covenant  to  submit  its  policies  regard- 
ing questions  which  it  deems  to  be  purely 
American  questions  to  the  League  of 
Nations  or  any  of  its  agencies,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  may  op- 
pose and  prevent  any  acquisition  by  any 
iion<  American  Power  by  conquest,  pur- 
chase, or  in  any  other  manner  of  any 
territory,  possession,  or  control  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Fourth — ^That  the  meaning  of  Article 
X  of  tlie  Covenant  of  tlie  League  of. 
Nations  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Leaeue  are  not  under  any  obligation  to 
act  m  pursuance  of  said  Article  except 
.as  they  may  decide  to  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice 01  the  Council  of  tlie  League.  The 
United  States  of  America  assumes  no 
obligation  under  saii  Article  to  under- 
take any  militarv  expedition,  or  to  em- 
ploy its  armed  forces  on  land  or  sea, 
unless  such  action  is  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,which  has  exclusive  aoUiority  to 
declare  war  or  to  determine  for  tlie 
UnioKl  States  of  America  whether  there 
is  any  obligation  on  its  part  under  said 
Article  and  the  means  or  action  by  which 
any  such  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

We  hoi)e  that  it  may  not  be  as  long  and 
difiBcnlt  a  process  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  frame  and  agree  to  reservations 
as  it  was  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  draw 
up  the  original  document.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Eepublican  members 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  eoncorrence  of 
their  Democratic  coUea^es,  can  in  the 
very  near  future  xmite  upon  some  dear 
and  concise  resolution  of  interpretation 
like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

Advocates  of  immediate  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant  believe  that 
the  provisions  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes 
are  already  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the 
original  document.  But  if  they  are  there 
no  harm  can  be  done  in  repeating  them 
in  fuller  or  clearer  language.  Such  repe- 
tition may,  as  Mr.  Taft  suggests,  satisfy 
genuine  doubts  and  objections,  and  thus 
enable  the  sincere  advocates  of  judicial 
procedure  as  opposed  to  militarism  and 
war  to  unite  in  a  conmion  effort  which 

multitudes  hope  will  ^nrpKe  tq^  ^  ^ 
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cbive  step  forward   in  the  evolution  of 
human  government. 

THE    GUIDE    OF   THE 
NATIONS 

IN  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  August 
16,  1914,  the  issue  which  announced 
Germany's  invasion  of  Belgium,  I  wrote, 
in  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inevitable  world  war  and 
to  forecast  its  probable  results,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "  We  believe  with 
Hegel  that  God  has  a  plan  and  that  his- 
tory is  nothing  but  the  working  out  of 
his  plan  in  human  affairs.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister 
and  the  German  Emperor  have  made  a 
bital  mistake  in  leaving  this  truth  out  of 
their  reckoning  in  their  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy the  great  democratic  movement  in 
Europe."  From  that  day  to  the  present 
time  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  war.  My  only  fear 
was  that  the  American  people,  falsely 
led,  would  fail  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  times  and  the  duty  to  which  con- 
science and  honor  summoned  them. 

These  sentences  disclose  the  faith  by 
which  in  my  public  teaching,  whether 
from  pulpit,  platform,  or  press,  I 
have  been  uniformly  guided — die  faith 
that  God  is  in  his  world  directing  its 
great  movements,  and  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  life — real  success — consists  in 
studying  these  movements  and  in  giving 
our  best  endeavor  to  understand  God's 
purpose  and  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
accomplishing  it  Omar  Khayyam,  using 
a  not  unfamiliar  figure,  compares  life  to 
a  game  of  chess  played  by  Destiny : 

'^  Impotent  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Checker-board  of  Nights  and 

Days; 
Hither  and  Thither  moves,  and  checks, 

and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays." 

I  accept  the  figure,  but  g^ve  to  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  The  chessmen  are 
not  ^'  impotent  pieces."  They  are  living 
men  and  women.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  the  education  of  these  men  and  women. 
They  have  minds  and  wills  of  their  own 
which  the  Master  respects.  The  pawn 
wishes  to  be  a  knight ;  the  knight,  to  be 
a  castle  ;  the  castle,  to  be  a  bishop  ;  the 
bishop,  to  be  a  queen.  Some  of  these  liv- 
ingf  chessmen  wish  to  thwart  the  Player's 
will.  Some  of  them  care  for  no  will  but 
their  own.  And  the  problem  of  the 
divine  Player  is  to  work  out  his  splendid 
purpose  with  their  willing  co-operation 
when  it  can  be  secured,  and  when  it 
cannot  be  secured  to  work  that  will  out 
through  their  resistance,  their  indiffer- 
ence, and  their  ignorance.  So  he  used 
Pharaoh  to  set  Israel  free ;  Nero  to  dem- 
onstrate to  pagan  cynics  the  spiritual 
power  of  Christian  enthusiasm ;  Voltaire 
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by  his  pen  and  Napoleon  by  his  sword 
to  break  up  the  soil  of  eastern  Europe 
that  others  might  sow  therein  the  seeds 
of  human  liberty.  Whatever  influence  I 
have  enjoyed  as  a  public  teacher  has  been 
due,  not  to  any  foresight  of  my  own,  but 
to  my  sincere  endeavor  to  read  the  hidden 
will  of  God  in  the  events  of  current  his- 
tory and  to  tell  others  who  had  less  leisure 
for  such  study  than  myself  what  that  will 
seemed  to  me  to  be. 

In  1856,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
I  fell  under  the  spell  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  eloquence,  which  inspired  with 
passion  the  Christian  principles  incul- 
cated by  my  father.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished  in  the  North,  partly  because 
it  was  unprofitable,  partly  because  it  was 
wrong;  it  had  been  abolished,  despite 
great  opposition,  by  England  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  India;  the  slave 
trade  had  been  declared  piracy  by  the 
united  action  of  England  and  America ; 
a  too  timid  conscience  in  the  South 
was  banning  to  protest  against  it, 
and  a  too  bitter  hatred  in  the  North 
was  beginning  to  denounce  it.  The  di- 
vine purpose  of  emancipation  seemed  to 
me  as  clearly  written  in  1856  as  in  1863 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  I  left  the  law 
for  the  ministry,  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  in  the  pulpit  I  could  serve  that 
divine  purpose  better  than  at  the  bar. 

Some  students  trace  Socialism  back  to 
the  writings  of  Plato.  But  that  Socialism, 
in  our  present  use  of  that  term,  is  modem 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
did  not  exist  prior  to  1835.  In  that  great 
movement  for  industrial  justice  I  saw  a 
continuance  of  the  movement  which  had 
abolished  slavery  from  all  Anglo-Saxon 
lands  and  serfdom  from  Russia.  And  I 
set  myself  to  study  its  meaning  and  lend 
what  little  influence  I  could  to  imbue  it 
with  a  divine  spirit  and  guide  it  to  a 
divinely  ordered  end.  This  desire  was  one 
of  the  chief  motives  which  led  me  in  1876 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  join  him  iu  the  editorship  of  what 
was  then  the  "Christian  Union,"  and 
I  have  ever  since  labored  by  voice  and  by 
pen,  in  spite  of  what  I  regard  as  the 
false  philosophy  of  state  Socialism,  and 
in  spite  of  the  errors,  the  extravagances, 
and  the  crimes  of  some  labor  leaders,  to 
secure  for  the  workingman  such  condi- 
tions that  the  Golden  Rule  would  not  be 
an  inconsistent  motto  to  inscribe  on  the 
entrance  of  every  factory  and  every  mine. 
In  this  great  social  movement  of  our  time 
I  have  enlisted  because,  despite  the  human 
infirmities  of  those  who  are  carrjring  it 
on,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  movement  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  I  had  become  impressed  with 
the  world  tendency  toward  organization 
in  industrial,  religious,  and  political  in- 
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stitutions.  The  discovery  of  steam,  the 
invention  of  machinery,  and  the  result- 
ant division  of  labor  had  created  the 
organization  of  capital,  and  in  self-pro- 
tection the  organization  of  labor  had 
inevitably  followed.  The  division  of  the 
Church  into  warring  denominations,  and 
the  consequent  loss  Ixith  of  spiritual  effi- 
ciency and  public  respect,  had  begun 
to  awaken  in  the  Christian  Church  a 
desire  for  either  organic  union,  federa- 
tion, or  co-operation.  National  necessi- 
ties had  created  an  Italian  Kingdom  out 
of  hostile  provinces,  a  German  Empire 
out  of  hostile  states,  a  British  Empire 
out  of  separate  colonies,  and  in  America 
a  sovereign  Nation  out  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  sovereign  though  not  independent 
States.  The  spirit  of  organization  was 
said  to  be  in  the  air.  But  such  move- 
ments are  not  in  the  air ;  they  are  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  it  is 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  that 
we  are  to  look  for  God.  Therefore,  hi 
1895,  when  the  first  definite  and  prac- 
ticable proposal  toward  a  world  organiza- 
tion in  our  own  time  was  made  at  Lake 
Mohonk  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  I  was 
ready  to  welcome  it. 

My  faith  in  a  League  of  Nations 
does  not  rest  primarily  on  a  study  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  proposed  League, 
though  I  have  given  them  some  examina- 
tion ;  nor  on  the  conflicting  counsels  of 
statesmen,  though  I  have  read  the  argu- 
ments of  publicists  both  for  and  against 
the  League.  The  movement  toward  a 
democracy  of  nations  appears  to  me  to 
have  all  the  marks  of  a  divinely  ordered 
movement.  It  is  an  attempt  to  realize  a 
vision  which  world  prophets  have  seen 
from  the  days  of  Isaiah  to  the  present 
day.  It  expresses  the  hope  of  a  universal 
brotherhood.  It  assumes  that  there  exists 
in  democratic  peoples  a  real  though  im- 
perfectly developed  spirit  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  some  stu- 
dents at  least  as  intelligent  and  devout  as 
myself  think  that  the  present  League  of 
Nations  will  disappoint  this  hope,  and 
so  will  check  or  divert  this  democratic 
movement.  I  agree  with  them  in  con- 
demning the  undemocratic  methods  which 
have  been  pursued  by  the  President  in 
negotiating  that  League.  I  think  it  is 
marred  by  some  serious  defects  and  by 
some  unfortunate  ambiguities.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe  that  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  world  toward 
democracy  and  that  its  adoption  by  the 
nations  concerned  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  trust  and  confidence  and  to 
lead  forward  toward  a  realization  of  the 
hope  of  an  international  brotherhood. 

It  has  the  approval  of  practical  states- 
men of  people  as  widely  separated  in 
their  traditions  and  ideals  as  those  of 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  the  United 
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States;  of  classes  in  society  as  widely 
separated  as  those  represented  by  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Mr.  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federar 
tion  of  Labor ;  and  of  men  of  religious 
faiths  as  widely  separated  as  those  rep- 
resented by  Kabbi  Wise  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  No  doubt  there  is  peril  in 
going  forward,  but  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  greater  peril  in  retreat.  I  am  will- 
ing to  set  sail  with  Columbus  to  seek 
a  new  continent ;  with  Luther  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  a  reformed 
faith ;  with  Wesley  to  employ  new  meth- 
ods of  Christian  activity;  with  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  to  enter  upon  a  new  exper- 
iment in  government ;  and  I  was  as  ready 
in  1915,  when  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  was  formed,  to  embark  with  Taft 
and  Lowell  in  this  new  adventure  as  I 
am  to^y  when  it  has  been  accepted  by 
representative  statesmen  of  the  four 
greatest  Powers  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  either  constitu- 
tional or  international  law,  and  must 
trust  to  experts  in  whom  I  have  confidence 
to  settle  the  legal  details  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  As  the  President  did  not 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  his  Consti- 
tutional adviser,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known, 
of  any  men  in  either  party  who  are  emi- 
nent in  constitutional  and  international 
law,  the  request  of  those  who  desire  some 
explanatory  reservations  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  League  as  proposed  does 
not  seem  to  me  unreasonable.  Personally 
I  am  willing  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  League  with  some  interpretative 
reservations,  and  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  has 
declared  that  no  reservations  are  neces- 
sary, though  some  are  desirable.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  Mr.  Taft's  child ; 
he  will  not  willingly  imperil  it.  There 
is  no  better  authority  on  constitutional 
and  international  law  in  the  country ; 
he  wiU  not  ignorantly  imperil  it.  Bes- 
ervations  which  are  not  necessary  but 
which  seem  desirable  to  some  Senators  who 
honestly  desire  a  League  might  well  be 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  their  approval. 
And  incidentally  the  adoption  of  such 
reservations  would  be  a  Intimate  way 
of  protesting  against  the  undemocratic 
methods  of  n^otiation  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pursued.  All  that  I  have 
wished  to  do  here  is  to  reaffirm  my  faith 
in  a  League  of  Nations  and  my  willing- 
ness to  accept  any  reservations  which 
competent  authority  assures  me  will  not 
imperil  its  acceptance  by  other  nations. 

I  have  hesitated  to  write  publicly  so 
freely  of  iny  personal  spiritual  faith,  but 
I  believe  that  I  am  speaking  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  share  that  faith 
with  me,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
either  constitutional  or  international  law, 
but  who  are  as  eager  for  a  brotherhood 
among  the  nations  as  they  are  for  brother- 


hood in  industry  and  religion,  and  who 
dare  take  for  themselves  and  their  children 
whatever  risks  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  great  experiment. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


FATHER    VICTORY 

ANY  one  who  saw  Clemenceau  preside 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris 
will  always  have  in  his  mind  a  picture 
of  quiet  and  restrained  but  irresistible 
energy.  Neither  of  the  terms  of  affection 
which  the  French  use  in  speaking  of  him 
is  really  adequate.  In  his  ability  to  wait 
until  his  object  comes  within  reach  and 
then  to  spring  like  lightning  upon  it  he 
is  ^^  the  Tiger  ;"  but  that  is  only  one,  and 
not  the  most  significant,  of  his  qualities. 
In  the  paternal  relation  which  he  seems 
to  bear  to  the  people  of  France,  bringing 
to  them  in  his  good  time  the  gift  of 
success  in  resisting  the  Prussians,  he  is 
indeed  *'  Father  Victory  ;"  but  that  does 
not  make  him  the  universal  figure  that  he 
is.  Even  those  who  do  not  like  the  way  he 
handles  their  pet  political  and  social 
beliefs,  and  who  regard  him  consequently 
as  a  *^  bad  old  man  "  and  a  materialist 
hopelessly  imregenerate,  cannot  withhold 
the  tribute  of  admiration  that  is  implicit 
in  their  very  attacks  upon  him.  He  has 
a  way  of  carrying  out  what  he  imder- 
takes  to  do.  He  does  it  suavely  as  becomes 
a  Frenchman,  but  he  does  it  crisply  and 
cleanly  as  becomes  a  Frenchman  and  a 
fighter  too.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  he  chose  the  other  day  to  chal- 
lenge those  who  were  challenging  him 
and  that  he  came  off  triumphant.  By  a 
vote  of  272  to  181,  on  July  22,  Clemen- 
ceau received  the  vote  of  confidence  he 
asked  for.  It  was  ju£t  a  year  before  to 
the  day  that  he  came  back  from  the 
front  and  announced  to  a  people  who  had 
not  yot  dared  hope,  "  We  have  won  the 
war."  This  time,  with  equal  venture- 
someness,  he  told  that  same  people,  more 
than  eight  months  after  the  armistice, 
that  it  yet  remained  to  secure  the  peace. 
Like  every  other  people,  but  perhaps 
with  more  reason  than  most  others,  the 
French  are  impatient  for  the  resumption 
of  life  freed  from  the  fetters  and  obsta- 
cles of  war.  Here  in  America  we  feel  the 
burdens  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
make  our  complaints  and  wonder  how 
long  the  Government  will  be  in  bringing 
that  cost  down  to  something  within  reason ; 
but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  here 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  the 
French  know.  They  call  it  the  "dear 
life,"  and  they  have  named  it  well,  for  it 
is  not  merely  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  living  but  life  itself  that  is  dear  b 
France.  M.  Chaumet  was  sponsor  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  an  in- 
terpellation on  the  high  cost  of  living ; 
and  M.  Clemenceau  accepted   the  chal- 


lenge with  French  gaUtL  **  I  am  willing 
to  retire,"  M.  Clemenceau  said,  ^  if  ]d. 
Chaumet  will  succeed  me."  It  is  reported 
that  even  the  SociaUsts  could  not  snp> 
press  their  amusement  at  the  way  the  old 
Premier  offered  his  burdens  to  the  chal- 
lenger. ^^  We  are  facing  the  liquidadou 
of  the  greatest  catastrophe  the  world  \m 
ever  known,"  continued  Clemenceau 
"  You  may  forget  it,  but  1,  who  am  strug- 
gling with  these  difficulties,  have  a  right 
to  mention  them.  A  barbarous  nation  has 
set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world. 
and  for  five  years  the  most  abominable 
war  in  history  has  held  sway,  and  you  de- 
sire that  on  the  very  day  that  the  signa- 
tures are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  the  ante-bellum  status  prevail 
Gentlemen,  to  console  myself  for  the  re- 
proaches which  you  addressed  to  me.  I 
have  merely  to  think  of  those  which  nvill 
be  leveled  at  my  successor."  The  vote  was 
taken,  and  Clemenceau,  victorious,  left  the 
Chamber,  saying,  "  This  is  a  mere  skir- 
mish.    The  real  battle  is  coming." 

This  is  the  man  who  saw  France 
through.  In  years  to  oome  Americans 
may  learn  that  this  too  is  the  man  who 
not  only  saw  America  through  as  well  as 
France,  but  who  saved  America  from 
some  of  the  blunders  which  her  inexperi- 
ence and  her  over-trustfulness  in  theories 
might  have  led  her  into.  Clemenceau  has 
been  called  a  realist,  as  if  that  were  a 
reproach.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  his  greatest 
virtues  that  he  never  loses  sight  oi  the 
facts  that  are  before  his  eyes.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  a  rare  virtue.  And  Clemen- 
ceau has  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  a  sound  and  unqu^iehable 
idealism.  Indeed,  the  only  idealist  tbt 
gets  very  far  is  the  one  who  either  volun- 
tarily tflJces  account  or  against  his  wiU  in 
required  to  take  account  of  facts.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  service  that  demenceau  has 
rendered  in  the  Peace  Conference  has 
been  not  only  in  taking  account  of  &ets 
himself,  but  in  requiring  others  associated 
with  him  to  take  account  of  fiicts  toa 


RACIAL  TENSION  AND 
RACE   RIOTS 

DURING  the  last  weeks  of  July  our 
National  capital  witnessed  race  riots 
which  recall  in  many  ways  the  outbreaks 
which  occurred  in  Atlanta  in  1906.  Fol- 
lowing the  riots  in  Washington  equally 
serious  racial  warfare  broke  out  in  Chi- 
cago. In  both  cities  uncontrolled  mob^ 
swept  through  the  streets  with  the  b«* 
less  bravado  of  Mexican  bandits.  In  both 
cities  white  hoodlums,  actitig  upon  tb 
stimulus  of  racial  hatred,  seised  npni 
trivial  incidents  and  unproved  crimen  a^ 
an  excuse  for  indulging  in  man-hunts. 

The    Outlook    has    received  from  « 
special  correspondent  in  Washington,  who 
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was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  scenes 
of  disorder  in  that  city,  an  impartial  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  tragic  hours  which  disgraced 
oar  National  capitaL  Since  the  situation 
in  Washington  cannot  be  judged  without 
a  dear  comprehension  of  the  facts,  we 
quote  here  at  length  bom  our  corre- 
spondent's narrative : 

'^  Between  June  26  and  July  7  four  or 
five   attempts  to  commit  rape,  one  of 
them  successful,  occurred  in  an  outlying 
quarter  of  the  city.  Descriptions  of  the 
assailant  in  the  several  cases  convinced 
high  police  officials  that  only  one  Negro 
was  responsible  for  these  crimes.  Follow- 
ing July  7  a  few  other  instances  were 
reported,  some  of  which  proved  groundless, 
others  were  merely  cases  where  women 
were  jostled  by  Negroes;  but  the  public, 
not  weighing  the  evidence,  came  pretty 
generally  to  believe  that  an  epidemic  of 
crimes  against  white  women  was  abroad. 
The  wife  of  a  soldier  returning  from  her 
work  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  July  18, 
was  jostled  by  two  Negroes,  but  within 
call  of  several  ^v^hite  men.  The  case  fur* 
nished  the  immediate  cause  of  the  first 
riot,  which  occurred  in  the  southwest 
section  of  the  city  <m  the  following  (Satur- 
day) night.  A  mob  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred,   led    by  soldiers  who    sought  to 
avenge  what  diey  held  to  be  an  attempted 
assault  on  the  wife  of  a  brother  soldier, 
were  dispersed  by  the  police  and  provost 
guard  after  beating  two  Negroes,  one  of 
whom  was  fifty-five    years  old.    Early 
Sunday  morning    a    policeman    in   the 
southwest  section  was  shot  and    badly 
wounded  by  a  Negro  whom  he  had  chal- 
lenged.   Between  ten  o'clock  and  mid- 
night Sunday  night  groups  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  civilians  (none  of  these  groups 
formidable)  pursued  and  attacked  indi- 
vidual Negroes  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  Seventh  Street  and  the  Treasury, 
carrjring  their  operations  to  the  north 
frmitof  the  latter,  and  even  as  far  as 
the    White   House.     Innocent  Negroes 
going  home  bom  their  work  were  dragged 
from  street  cars  and  brutUly  beaten. 

^Failure  of  the  police  to  check  the 
rioters  promptly,  and  in  certwi  instances 
an  attitude  on  their  part  of  seeming  in- 
difference, filled  the  mob  with  contempt 
of  authority  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  following  night.  In 
behalf  of  the  police,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  number — about  eight  hundred  and 
forty  to  a  population  estimated  by  the 
Census  authorities  a  year  ago  as  at  four 
hundred  and  one  thousand — has  long 
been  fomplained  of  as  wholly  inadequate. 
FoUy  a  third  of  the  force,  moreover,  are 
new  men,  chiefly  discharged  soldiers  and 
unfamiliar  with  their  new  duties. 

^  In  the  early  hours  of  Monday  morn- 
ing^ the  attacks  on  Negroes  were  carried 
into  sections  where  the  black  population 
is  heavy.   The  whole  Negro  element  of 


Washington  became  suddenly  aware  of  a 
war  on  their  race,  which  spared  no  man 
of  color  and  stopped  not  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  belonged  to  the  large 
class  of  industrious  and  orderly  Negroes 
in  the  city.  Always  more  or  less  suspi- 
cious of  die  white  police,  who  in  Wash- 
ington outnumber  the  Negro  police  about 
twenty-seven  to  one,  and  believing  that  a 
Negro  on  arrest  is  treated  more  harshly 
than  a  white  man,  by  Monday  night  the 
colored  population  held  themselves  to  be 
vnthout  police  protection.  The  mob  ele- 
ment among  the  blacks  then  armed  for 
war,  while  many  of  the  bettet  element  of 
their  race  armed  in  obedience  to  the  first 
law  of  nature. 

**'  That  night,  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  police,  aided  by  cavalry,  infantry, 
marines,  and  citizens,  were  powerless  to 
quell  the  mobs  that  surged  through  the 
principal  business  streets  and  in  the  black 
districts.  The  result  was  that  two  whites, 
one  of  them  a  policeman,  and  two  blacks 
were  killed,  and  hundreds,  instead  of 
scores,  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
wounded.  Subsequent  deaths  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  riots  and  their  aftermath  have 
brought  the  number  of  fatalities  up  to 
seven. 

^  On  Tuesday  evening  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  except  for  the 
presence  of  military  patrols,  the  streets  of 
Washington  have  presented  an  air  of  un- 
usual quiet. 

^*  The  mobs  that  broke  the  long  record 
of  good  order  in  the  National  capital — 
for  since  1867,  when  the  Know-Nothing 
party  imported  a  band  of  thugs  &om  Bal- 
timore to  stage  an  election  riot,  there  has 
been  no  demonstration  of  factions  worthy 
to  be  called  a  riot — ^were  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  boys  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  part  these 
were  composed  of  young  roughs  of  the 
city.  The  rest  were  soldiers  and  sailors, 
either  discharged  or  from  near-by  camps, 
and  bom  their  appearance  doubtless  of 
the  hoodlum  element  of  their  hmne  towns. 
The  hours  they  enjoyed  in  the  lust  of 
man-hunting  may  make  these  latter  espe> 
cially  dangerous  in  returning  to  their 
homes  and  communicating  to  their  com- 
panions the  mob  spirit.  No  less  danger- 
ous, however,  to  law  and  order  in  this 
country  is  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
class  in  the  population,  in  Washington  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  who,  while  taking  no 
active  part  in  mob  violence,  still  hold  to 
the  belief  that  only  an  indiscriminate  war 
on  the  Negroes  can  check  the  individuals 
who  from  time  to  time  attempt  crimes  on 
white  women.  How  futile  the  weapon  is, 
however,  is  seen  by.  the  fact  that  on  the 
third  night  of  the  rioting  in  Washington, 
still  another  attempt  to  assault  a  white 
woman  was  reported  just  outside  the  dis- 
trict line  in  Maryland. 

^^  Before  this  country  entered  the  great 


war  the  Washington  police  were  better 
acquainted  than  diey  are  at  present  with 
the  Negroes  of  that  city  and  in  the  main 
regarded  them  as  law-abiding.  Of  late, 
with  the  great  influx  of  a  new  and  tem- 
porary population,  generaUy  white,  have 
come  many  Negroes,  and  of  this  number 
some  of  vicious  character  frcmi  the  States 
farther  South.  High  wages  paid  Negro 
labor  during  and  since  the  war  have,  more- 
over, tended  to  increase  such  ill  feeling 
as  already  existed  in  certain  classes  of 
the  whites  against  the  Negroes,  in  that 
the  less  thrifty  of  the  latter  have  made 
poor  use  of  their  opportunity — stopping 
work  as  soon  as  they  had  their  week's 
unusual  wages — and  some  others  in  their 
prosperity  have  become  too  assertive. 
This  is  an  indictment  to  which  the  great 
body  of  N^roes  in  Washington  should 
not  be  subjected.  The  long  record  of 
peaceful  relations  between  whites  and 
blacks  in  the  city,  where  each  race  is 
dependent  upon  the  other  to  an  extent 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  American 
cities,  should  for  the  good  of  all  concerned 
be  resumed  at  once.  Indeed,  oa  the  day 
after  each  night's  disorder  there  wa3  no 
indication  on  the  streets  or  in  places  of 
business  that  the  usual  relations  between 
the  two  races  had  been  at  all  affected. 
The  leadei^  of  the  colored  people  in 
Washington  have  in  the  past  montli 
again  and  again  offered  their  aid  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  apprehending 
Negro  offenders.'* 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
the  Chicago  riots,  which  have  been  fully 
as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  Wash- 
ington disorders,  were  set  in  motion  by 
an  incident  at  one  of  the  bathing  beaches. 
A  Negro  boy,  it  is  said,  drifted  over  on  a 
raft  from  the  section  of  the  beach  devoted 
to  Negroes  to  that  reserved  for  white 
bathers.  Stones  were  thrown,  and  bathers 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
took  up  the  quarrel*  The  disorder  rapidly 
spread  beyond  the  beaches,  until  l^ 
midnight  on  July  28  it  is  stated  that 
some  fourteen  men  had  been  killed  and 
seventy-six  wounded;  and  a  few  hours 
later  the  number  reported  killed  reached 
thirty  and  the  number  injured  amounted 
to  hundreds.  Of  course  to  say  that 
such  a  social  disaster  was  ^^ caused" 
by  the  incident  at  the  bathing  beach  is 
like  saying  that  a  single  match  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  any  of  the  great  munition  explosions 
which  occurred  during  the  great  war.  A 
match  can  start  a  conflagration,  but  it 
can  do  so  only  if  it  is  placed  in  proximity 
to  explosives  and  inflammable  material. 

Even  if  it  is  true,  as  our  correspondent 
from  Washington  believes,  that  the 
Washington  riots  were  purely  local  in 
origin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole 
situation  between  the  races  in  America  19 
full  of  social  dynamite,  and  only  careful 
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and  courageous  action  of  the  officials  who 
are  cha;rg^  with  maintaining^  order  and 
the  good  judgment  and  restraint  of  lead- 
ers, both  white  and  colored,  can  forestall 
disaster  of  even  greater  magnitude  than 
that  which  has  already  occurred. 

What  are  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
situation  which  exists  in  this  country  to- 
day? The  causes  are  complex  and  not 
easily  to  be  determined ;  but  some  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  these  causes 
may  be  summarized  here. 

The  Negro  is  to-day  growing  increas- 
ingly prosperous.  With  prosperity  he  has 
become  more  and  more  an  economic  rival 
of  white  men  laboring  within  the  same 
indusj^rial  field.  With  prosperity  has 
come  a  natural  and  wholesome  desire  for 
increased  social  and  political  independ- 
ence. The  high  prices  paid  for  cotton 
during  the  war  taught  mu.ny  Negroes  a 
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way  out  of  the  agricultural  peonage  to 
which  in  many  sections  in  the  South  they 
had  been  subjected.  The  high  prices  paid 
for  all  kinds  of  labor  during  the  war  gave 
to  Negroes,  unskilled  and  skilled,  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  industries  and  sections 
of  the  country  into  which  they  had  never 
been  able  to  penetrate  before.  With  this 
growing  opportunity  for  independence  of 
action  came  a  natural  revulsion  against 
the  enforced  servility  to  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Negro  race  has  been  subjected.  Nor 
can  the  factor  of  military  service  be 
ignored  as  one  which  has  increased,  not 
only  the  self-confidence  of  our  Negro 
citizens,  but  also  the  desire  to  see  that 
self-confidence,  developed  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation,  acknowledged  by  the 
Nation  at  large.  With  this  growth  in 
self-confidence  there  has  been,  naturally, 
an  increase  in  the  defects  of  that  quality — 
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self-asserliveuess  and  obtrusiveness.  The 
road  from  racial  servility  and  racial  arro- 
gance to  interracial  courtesy  is  one  which 
large  elements  of  our  population,  botb 
black  and  white,  have  found  hard  to 
traverse. 

That  this  impulse  toward  better  social 
conditions  for  the  Negro  has  aroused 
passionate  and  primitive  resentment  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  amoug 
whites  who  are  nearest  to  being  on  an 
economic  plane  with  the  mass  of  Negro 
labor,  is  a  matter  for  careful  and  speedy 
consideration  by  the  Government.  lu 
times  of  disorder  in  a  democracy  it  is, 
moreover,  natural  for  the  people  to  look 
to  their  elected  leader.  On  such  occasions 
in  the  past  the  Presidential  office  has 
proved  to  be  a  channel  for  the  expression 
of  the  National  will  and  an  instnunent 
of  National  action. 


ON  A  BARBLESS  HOOK 

BY   HAROLD   TROWBRIDGE   PULSIFER 


AROUND  the  shores  of  the  little 
lake  great  spruce  trees  shot  up  from 
the  water  s  edge.  Here  and  there  the 
lighter  green  of  birch  and  swamp  maple 
f  rmged  the  circle  of  somber  and  towering 
eveigreens.  A  wood  duck  and  her  brood 
pad£ed  across  the  pond,  the  long  V  of 
their  wake  vanishing  only  as  it  disap- 
peared in  the  lily-pads  that  covered  the 
shoals.  There  was  no  wind  and'  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  sky. 

It  was  a  perfect  day — for  everything 
but  fishing.  The  shallows  and  the  deeps 
alike  refused  to  give  up  the  living  rain- 
bows that  lurk^  within  them.  From 
lily-pads  and  sunken  rocks  not  even  the 
swirl  of  a  back  fin  rewarded  the  single  fly 
that  dropped  ever  so  lightly  at  the  end  of 
my  nine-foot  tapered  leader. 

Noon  came,  and  my  boat  was  headed 
for  the  shore.  As  we  turned  homeward 
a  patch  of  lily-pads  caught  my  eye. 
"Wait,"  I  said;  "there's  one  spot  I 
haven't  cast  over  yet.  Hold  her  up  while 
I  change  flies  for  the  last  time  to-<}ay." 
My  guide  back-paddled  slowly  as  I 
searched  through  my  fly  box  for  a  feath- 
ered insect  that  bore  promise  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  taste  of  some  fastidious 
trout.  "Try  that  gray  drake  we  had 
on  last  night.  It  worked  good  then," 
volunteered  the  paddle  wielder.  "  It's  not 
dusk  now,"  I  objected.  "  There's  no  liv- 
ing insect  like  that  gray  drake  within  a 
mile  of  this  pond,  and  Mr.  Rhead's  feel- 
ings will  be  hurt  if  I  use  one  of  his  flies 
without  previously  conducting  a  scientific 
research  into  the  family  antecedents  of 
all  the  winged  life  of  northeastern 
America."  TV)  all  of  which  my  guide 
only  responded,  with  suspicious  patience," 
''  Put  it  on,  mister." 

So  I  put  it  on,  despite  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  violatin<2:  all  the  canons  of  the 
law  according  to  Mr.  Louis  Rliead,  and 
began  to  lengthen   out  my  line  until   I 


had  enough  to  reach  the  inviting-looking 
pads  some  forty  feet  away. 

Then  I  let  the  fly  drop  into  the  water. 
I  said  "  into  the  water,"  but  the  expres- 
sion is  inaccurate,  for  the  water  rose  up 
to  meet  the  descending  fly.  Have  you 
ever  Been  a  beaver  dive  ?  Just  such  an 
upheaval  burst  forth  from  the  water.  My 
reel  sang  and  my  rod  arched  its  back  like 
an  angry  cat. 

But  this  is  not  a  story  of  "  how  I  caught 
a  trout  without  the  use  of  dynamite."  It 
is  not  even  a  story  at  all.  If  I  have  lured 
any  reader  thus  far  under  false  pretenses, 
I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  and  if  the  reader 
happens  to  be  an  angler  I  b^  him  or  her 
to  go  on. 

As  I  was  saying,  my  reel  sang,  my  rod 
arched,  and  in  due  course  of  time  my 
trout  decided  that  discretion  was  the  bet- 
ter  part  of  valor  and  came  in  towards  the 
boat  to  negotiate  a  surrender  with  full 
military  honors.  For  a  moment  I  watched 
him,  sixteen  inches  of  perfect  trouthood, 
and  then,  slacking  my  line,  bade  him  de- 

rirt  in  peace.  But  he  refused  to  depart, 
brought  him  back  to  the  boat.  My  guide 
slipped  the  net  beneath  him,  and  after 
carefully  wetting  his  hand,  held  him  up 
to  take  out  the  hook.  What  a  beauty  he 
was,  black  of  back,  golden  of  belly,  and 
spotted  as  vividly  as  any  trout  that  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  swift  cold  water  I 

But  the  hook  did  not  slip  out  as  easily 
as  I  had  hoped  it  would.  I  saw  my  guide's 
fingers  deep  within  the  trout's  distended 
jaws.  "  It's  down  in  his  throat,"  he  said, 
anxiously.  "There!  now  I've  got  it."  He 
held  the  trout  over  the  edge  of  the  boat 
and  let  him  slip  gently  into  the  water. 

For  an  instant  the  fish  floated  right  side 
up — then  he  keeled  over,  and,  his  white 
belly  gleaming  up  through  the  water, 
sank  slowly  out  of  sight.  My  guide  and 
I  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  "  You 
and  I  have  been  fishing,"  I  said  at  last, 


"  moBt  of  the  time  for  the  last  three  sea- 
sons with  barbless  hooks.  From  now  ou 
we  fish  all  the  time  with  barbless  hooks 
and  nothing  else."  "Mister,"  said  my 
guide,  "  I  am  with  you." 

Thus  ends  the  reading  of  the  text  and 
begins  the  sermon.  It  is  a  sermon  that  i» 
not  intended  primarily  for  those  who  fish 
the  exhaustea  streams  that  abound  in 
long-settled  regions,  though  perhaps  they 
may  find  something  of  profit  therem.  It 
is  a  sermon  intended  for  those  who  g^o 
afield  to  wilcl  waters  where  more  fish  are 
to  be  found  than  any  man's  frying-pan 
can  hold. 

Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  fished  in  wild 
waters  carried  home  all  the  trout  they 
caught  and  then  threw  away  the  fish  they 
did  not  desire  to  eat.  At  one  preserve 
with  which  I  happen  to  be  familiar  the 
story  goes  that  the  old-timers  kept  har- 
rels  standing  in  front  of  the  club-house 
in  which  to  deposit  their  surplus  catdi. 
These  barrels,  when  filled  to  overflowing, 
were  taken  into  the  woods  and  buried. 

Happily,  a  generation  has  grown  up 
since  then  which  knows  not  this  ancient 
extravagance  and  which  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  man  who  brings  in  more  fish 
than  he  needs  for  his  own  use  as  a  crea- 
ture not  distantly  related  to  the  genus 
Sus — and  no  credit  to  his  porcine  oousim 
at  that ! 

But  not  bringing  in  fish  and  return* 
ing  these  same  fish  to  the  water  unhurt 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous  actions. 
Burying  a  barbed  hook  in  a  fish's  throat 
is  not  the  only  way  to  hill  a  trout  A 
trout  will  frequently  die  if  the  protecting 
slime  that  covers  its  body  is  broken  by 
the  dry  hands  of  the  careless  angler. 
Trout  will  die,  too,  if  their  gills  are 
bruised  either  by  the  hands  of  the  angler 
or  the  meshes  of  his  net.  They  will  die 
if  their  tongues  are  torn,  or  if  they  are 
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stunned  by  the  over-zealous  angler  who 
strikes  hard  enough  to  send  them  hur- 
tling through  the  air  to  land  with  a  thud 
against  the  side  of  his  boat. 

From  this  catalogue  of  sudden  death 
there  is  but  one  path  of  escape.  It  is 
a  x>&th  that  has-been  known  for  years, 
but  there  are  few,  very  few,  anglers  who 
follow  it  even  at  this  late  date  when  we 
have  learned  to  talk  so  glibly  of  **  con- 
serving our  National  resources."  In 
the  contest  between  fishing  conversation 
and  fishing  conservation  conversation  has 
won  out  by  enough  rods,  links,  and  poles 
to  eauip  a  regiment  of  surveyors. 

Why  is  it  that  so  few  anglers  have 
become  converts  to  the  barbless  hook  ?  If 
angling  is  the  art  that  so  many  users  of 
barbed  hooks  aver  it  to  be,  surely  no  finer 
development  could  be  found  than  the 
simple  substitution  of  barbless  hooks  for 
the  tearing  and  mutilating  instruments 
now  in  use  in  practically  all  waters. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  barbless 
hook,  which  is  simply  a  grown-up  edition 
of  the  bent  pin  of  childhood,  has  made 
its  way  towards  popularity  with  fly- 
fishermen  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is 
not  because  fishin|^  with  barbless  hooks 
is  an  art  only  within  the  province  of 
the  expert.  I  am  only  a  passing  angler, 
yet  I  have  landed  without  any  great 
difficulty  pound-and-a-half  trout  on  a 
barbless  No.  10  in  quiet  water,  have 
caught  half-pounders  in  swift  water,  and 
have  even  brought  safely  to  net  several 
landlocked  salmon,  of  no  g^reat  size,  but 
with  all  the  pyrotechnic  instincts  of  their 
athletic  clan. 


I  lose  only  a  few  more  fish  on  a  barb- 
less hook  than  I  do  on  its  barbed  and 
barbarous  cousin.  And  to  offset  this 
trifling  and  weU-deserved  loss  I  have 
learned  more  about  the  proper  handling 
of  rod  and  line  from  a  single  season's 
use  of  the  barbless  hook  than  I  could 
otherwise  have  learned  in  several  years' 
experience  with  the  ordinary  hooks  of 
commerce.  What  I  catch  I  deserve.  What 
I  do  not  wish  to  keep  I  know  I  can  re- 
lease without  damage,  and  generally 
without  handling  of  any  kind.  In  one 
morning's  fishing  out  of  fifty  successive 
fish  which  I  hooked  I  found  it  only 
necessary  to  take  three  out  of  the  water 
in  order  to  release  them  from  the  line. 
The  rest  were  dropped,  when  I  assented, 
merely  by  slacking  my  line  for  an  in- 
stant. And  of  the  three  taken  out  of  the 
water  two  dropped  off  as  they  came  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  only  one  required 
an  instant's  touch  before  the  hook  could  be 
slipped  from  his  jaw.  If  you  were  a  life 
insurance  agent,  would  you  prefer  to  in- 
sure the  lives  of  those  fifty  fish  or  of 
fifty  others  held  tightly  between  thumb 
and  index  fingers  while  some  great  man 
giant  tore  a  barbed  hook  from  their 
mouths  ? 

There  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why 
barbless  fishing  has  not  gained  ground 
as  it  should.  Very  few  fishing-tackle 
stores  carry  barbless  hooks,  and  those  that 
do  carry  only  a  limited  variety  of  flies  tied 
upon  these  excellent  instruments.  The 
hooks  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  imported  at  present  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  angler  who  really  desires 


to  equip  himself  completely  with  barbless 
flies  must  so  to  the  trouble  of  ordering  a 
set  especiaUy  tied. 

It  IS  true  that  the  barbs  can  be 
broken  or  filed  from  the  regular  hooks 
of  commerce,  but  it  is  hard  to  approach 
by  such  a  process  the  smoothness  of  the 
real  barbless  hooks.  But  it  is  very  well 
worth  while  trying  as  the  first  step  of 
the  angler's  initiation  into  the  cleanest 
and  fairest  type  of  fly-fishing  that  exists. 
First,  break  or  file  the  barbs  from  your 
hooks,  and  then  when  you  have  become 
converted  to  this  partial  form  of  barb- 
lessness,  go  to  your  fishing-tackle  dealer 
and  keep  asking  for  flies  tied  on  barbless 
hooks  until  he  finds  them  for  you.  If 
you  create  a  demand,  your  dealer  will 
create  a  supply.  At  least  that  is  what 
some  economists  tell  us. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  join  the  slowly 
growing  fraternity  of  anglers  of  those 
whose  password  is,  "  We  put  'em  back 
alive."  The  first  evening  when  the  fish 
are  rising  well  try  out  a  barbless  fly. 
You  may  lose  a  few  fish  which  otherwise 
you  could  have  caught.  But  liot  many. 
Once  on  the  hook,  play  your  fish  deli- 
cately, keep  him  deep  and  well  out  from 
the  boat  or  shore  until  he  tires.  Never 
^ve  him  an  inch  of  slack  line  if  your 
frying-pan  is  looking  to  you  to  fill  its 
sputtenng  maw.  What  you  get  you  will 
deserve  by  all  the  canons  of  good  fishing, 
and  when  you  lose  or  put  back  fish  your 
dreams  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
speckled  and  reproachful  ghosts  of  trout 
that  will  never  rise  to  another  Parma- 
chene  Belle ! 


THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY  AT  PARIS 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


Paris,  July  14,  1919. 

y^:30  A.M.  Gare  St.  Lazare.  Even  at 
TT  this  very  early  hour  Paris  is  full  of 
people  and  movement.  Motors,  trams,  auto- 
Duses,  are  going  full  tilt,  passers-by  too. 

3  a.m.  Bomevard  Montmartre.  You 
have  to  walk  a  mile  on  these  Grands 
Boulevards  before  you  can  cross  them  at 
any  cross  streets.  On  either  side  of  the 
Boulevard  stands  a  solid  line  of  soldiers, 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

5:30  a.m.  Louvre.  The  crowd  pours 
through  the  street  arteries  under  the 
great  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  wears  a 
smile  of  relief.  For  after  a  fortnight's 
chilly,  cloudy  weather  the  sun  is  shming 
on  this  day  of  days  for  France.  It  is  her 
birthday. 

6  a.m.  Pantheon.  The  sun  doubles 
the  gayety  and  effect  of  the  decoration 
colors.  In  any  event,  there  would  have 
been  decorations  a-plenty  to-day  to  mark 
the  liberty  won  in  the  French  Revolution 
a  century  and  more  ago.  But  these  that 
we  see  this  morning  are  unprecedented 
decorations. 

6:30  a.m.  Lvxembourg  Gardens.  And 
so,  sitting^  at  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  I 
behold  this  morning  a  Paris  of  never  so 


ereat  a  population.  Thousands  of  visitors 
have  spent  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

7  a.m.  Place  ae  la  Concorde.  Here- 
abouts the  streets,  squares,  bridges,  are 
jammed  with  people ;  windows,  bsdoonies, 
roofs,  and  even  chimneys,  are  black, 
brown,  blue,  red,  yellow,  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  already  taken  their  places  in  order 
to  see  the  parade.  Nor  are  they  the  first. 
Here  and  there  you  find  whole  &unilies 
who  have  been  sleeping  on  their  own 
camp-stools  which  they  have  brought 
with  them  from  afar  and  eatine  out  of 
capacious  lunch-baskets.  All  night  the 
trees  bordering  the  Place  and  along 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  filysees  have 
been  bearing  human  frurt.  Boys  and  men 
are  there,  like  so  many  birds. 

7:30  a.m.  My  see  Palace  Hotel.  Our 
Army  men  have  been  occupying  this  hotel 
as  a  headquarters,  as  have  the  English  the 
Hotel  Astoria,  between  us  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  just  .up  the  Champs  £lysees  a 
few  blocks.  Both  hotels  are  now  black 
with  humanity  even  to  the  siren  on  the 
Astoria  roof.  In  that  noted  hostelry 
William  II  expected  to  lunch  after  he 
entered  Paris ! 


8  a.m.  Avenue  du  Bois.  The  sun  is 
now  full  upon  the  Triumphal  Arch,  close 
by.  The  chains  which  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  Arch  have  been  removed. 

The  ceremony  will  be  b^^un  by  a  delega- 
tion of  a  thousand  men  nom  those  ^o 
have  been  maimed  in  the  war.  They  will 
advance  through  the  Arch  to  the  ceno- 
taph erected  last  week  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  in  the  war  and  will  salute  that 
altar  before  taking  seats  reserved  for 
them.  (The  first  thougjht  of  France  always 
goes  to  her  dead.)  very  many  of  the 
mutUes  have  one  leg,  one  arm,  one  eye 
gone.  Many  are  on  crutches.  Nearly 
all  wear  medals — ^the  Croix  de  Guerre  or 
the  Legion  of  Honor  or  the  M^daille 
Militaire.  Some  cannot  walk ;  some,  with 
both  legs  gone,  can  never  walk.  These 
are  wheel<^  on  long,  low  chairs  by  tUe 
more  able-bodied  wounded  or  by  nursei. 
Some  of  the  mutUes  are  totally  blind  and 
are  led  by  their  comrades.  But  their  tsudes 
are  transfigured.  Tears  streaming  down 
his  face,  one  of  the  blind  exclaimed :  ^^  1 
feel  it  all.   I  see  /" 

8:30  a.m.  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee. 
From  my  perch  here,  to  which  I  hastened 
half  an  hour  ago,  I  can  watch  the  procession 
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pass  tlfm^  this,  its  first  street,  and  can 
also  see  it  pass  under  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  near  oy.  With  the  broad  Avenue 
des  Champs  Slys^es,  the  equally  broad 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e  forms  a 
westrto-east  line  through  the  Arch.  The 
ample  sidewalks  are  densely  crowds ;  it 
is  hard  to  wedge  your  way  through.  Those 
persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  elevate 
themselves  over  the  heads  of  others  on 
chairs,  stages,  or  step-ladders  have  dis- 
covered that,  after  all,  the^  are  favored ; 
they  are  now  gazing  up  mto  the  tilted 
tinted  elass  signs  over  the  shops,  which 
perfect^  reflect  what  is  going  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

A  cannon  booms,  its  echo  taken  up  by 
the  cheering  thousands  on  the  sidewalks 
and  balconies  and  roofs  and  wherever 
they  can  find  place.  The  procession  is 
starting  from  the  Porte  Maillot,  which 
leads  from  the  suburb  of  Neuilly  into  the 


city  proper. 


less  time  than  one  would  fancy  a 
squadron  of  the  Republican  Guard,  in 
gala  attire,  comes  in  sight,  a  serried  rank 
of  red,  black,  white,  and  glittering  brass. 
Then  a  space  of  twenty  yards  or  so, 
and  a  mighty  shout  rises  from  the  people. 
For  there,  riding  side  by  side,  aro  Joffro 
and  Fooh.  The  two  Marshals  appear  like 
two  slowly  movine  statues,  representing 
the  genius  and  ^ory  of  France.  They 
seem  to  unite  all  a  warrior's  qualities — 
the  cold  head,  the  warm  heart ;  original- 
ity and  initiative,  energy  and  efficiency ; 
finally,  the  readiness  to  sacrifice,  whether 
themselves,  their  men,  or  their  territory. 
Of  course  the  two  Marshals  stand  spe- 
cially for  the  Mame ;  one  for  the  first 
battle  there,  nearly  five  years  ago,  and 
the  other  for  the  second  battle,  a  year 
ago.  The  relief  of  the  crowd  on  seeing 
Joffro  actuattv  in  the  parade  finds  ^uick 
expressicm.  By  an  incredible  and  painful 
oversight  or  intenti<m  (which  recalls  the 
treatment  of  Greneral  Wood  at  home^, 
the  nameof  the  hero  who  had  saved  Pans 
in  1914  had  'not  appeared  in  the  official 
announoemmts.  ^^  L'lntransig^ant "  and 
other  papers  made  sucha  protest  that  the 
blunder  was  atoned  fbr  as  far  as  could 
be.     As  he  passes  ^  Papa  Joffro  "  looks 

Srtlier  and  moro  paternal  than  ever, 
it  those  of  us  who  aro  his  special  ad- 
mirors  fancy  that  we  detect  a  sadness  in 
his  face — ^as  of  one  who  had  met  a  new 
disiUusionment.  Foch's  attitude  towards 
his  senior  is  admirable — he  alwajrs  keeps 
his  horse  just  the  least  bit  in  the  rear  of 
Joff ro's  mount.  £2ach  Marshal  wears  the 
imiform  in  whidi  he  has  become  best 
known :  Joffro  in  black  dolman  and  red 
trousers  and  Foch  wholly  in  gray. 

Aa  Commander-in-Chief  m  the  Allied 
Forces,  Fooh  leads  detachments  from 
those  forces.  Firsl  comes  Foch's  Staff,  a 
large  body  of  well-mounted  officers. 
Then  (as  seems  appropriate  to  us  Ameri- 
cans!) come  our  own  detachments  in 
their  alert  special  West  Point  step — a 
himdred  and  thirty  instead  of  the  usual 
hundred  and  twenW  steps  to  the  minute 
Our  men  aro  in  ideally  exact  block  for- 
mation. Step  and  formation  receive  in- 
stant and- enthusiastic  appreciaticm  from 
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the  people.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  our  flag 
and  to  observe  every  one  saluting  it. 
French  hats  come  off  quickly  to  it,  their 
wearors  romembering  that  the  presence  of 
our  troops  probably  saved  France  from  a 
German  peace.  But  the  American  on- 
looker thinks,  '^  We  might  have  sent  men 
two  years  sooner." 

Our  soldiers  are  headed  b^  martial, 
stern-looking  General  Pershmg.  His 
cap  visor  and  his  chin  seem  on  about  the 
same  angle. 

The  composite  battalion  of  infantry, 
made  up  of  the  best  men  from  all  the 
divisions,  is  followed  by  a  naval  detach- 
ment, which  is  getting  even  greater  ap- 
plause from  the  crowd.  Yet,  despite  the 
bands'  '*  Over  There,"  all  our  men  look 
a  bit  solemn,  and  a  voice  near  me  rings 
out:   ^^  Souriezunpeu.^^ 

The  "smile  a  little"  has  its  effect 
upon  the  heavier-moving,  less  militarjr- 
looking  Belgians  who  f(Hlow  moro  smil- 
ingly. General  Guillain  at  their  head. 
Their  appearance  in  the  mass^  is  moro 
soldierly,  nowever,  than  that  indicated  by 
the  occasional  Belgian  one  sees  on  the 
boulevards,  with  the  absurd  little  tassel 
on  his  cap.  One  forgets  the  tassels 
nevertheless  now  that  he  sees  the  battle- 
scarred  flags  surmounted  by  the  Belgian 
lion  and  luring  names  tragically  mem^ 
orable  to  all  the  world. 

Following  the  Belgians  come  the 
British.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Commander-in-Chief,  leads  them. 
One  thinks  of  a  Briton  as  moro  impas- 
sive than  a  Frenchman,  yet  of  all  the 
generals  so  far  Sir  Douglas  acknowl- 
edges moro  ccmtinuaUy  than  does  any 
other  the  spectators'  plaudits.  Next  to 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  Marshal  Joffro 
in  the  parade  is  the  people's  pleasuro  in 
seeing  Marshal  Haifi^  there,  for  they  had 
not  been  informed  that  he  would  be.  As 
have  been  all  Parisians  throughout  the 
war,  so  the  people  about  me  aro  much  im- 
pressed by  the  British  officers'  smart 
appearance.  To^lay  they  aro  e(][uaUy 
impressed  by  the  scarlet,  gold-fnnged 
flags — some  of  those  flags  tattered  with 
much  history-making.  l%e  onlookers  aro 
now  frankly  admiring  the  supple,  muscu- 
lar quality  of  the  men  trudging  by,  the 
bare-kneea  Scotch  and  the  bluejackets 
being  the  most  warmly  received.  As  the 
latter  swing  along,  who  can  escape  the  con- 
viction that  they  ropresent  the  mightiest 
single  force  in  the  world  to^ay?  And 
to  the  American  spectator  the  thought 
is  not  absent  that  but  for  them  the 
Boche  mieht  have  appearod  in  force  at 
our  own  <u)ors  also. 

Now  come  the  Italians,  briskly  moving 
to  the  strains  of  their  national  anthem. 
I  expected  to  hear  a  sharp  comment  or 
two  ccmcerning  the  crisis  at  Fiume  the 
other  day  between  some  Fronch  and  some 
Italians,  but  thero  aro  no  such  comments 
about  me — only  hearty  applause,  which 
the  Alpini  well  deserve,  Besides,  the 
French  can  hardly  forget  the  blood  from 
the  south  spilled  for  them  in  the  Cham- 

Iae,  whero  the  Italian  rogiments  lost 
i  their  effectives. 
Now  follow  the  Japanese,  looking  very 
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picturesque  in  their  red-bound  capH. 
Apparently  the  Fronch  have  never  seen  a 
Japanese  on  horseback,  and  aro  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  them 
astride,  yet  the  Japanese  seem  only  so 
many  bobbing  Sphinxes,  each  wearing  an 
inscrutable  smile,  the  moro  inscrutable 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Chinese. 
'And  hero'  is  another  surprise — the 
Greeks,  no  longer  in  the  short  white 
skirt,  but  in  tight  white  trousers. 

Of  all  the  nations,  the  Poles,  now  pass- 
ing, aro  getting  the  most  strenuous  ap- 
plause so  far,  save  that  for  America. 
jQiey  aro  not  many  in  number,  but  as 
their  white  eagle  heaves  in  sight  the  past 
history,  present  plight,  and  futuro  dreams 
of  Poland  seem  to  And  vent  in  respon- 
sive shouts  of  sympathy. 

Now  follow  di€$  bronze<l  aind  swarthy 
Portuguese ;  well  set-up  Bomans ;  nerv- 
ous-looking, resolute  Serbs ;  strange-look- 
ing agile  Siamese ;  and,  finally,  the  men 
who  seem  to  come  closest  to  the  Poles  in 
Parisian  esteem,  the  Czechoslovaks,  in 
dark-blue  c  aps  and  many  wearing  the 
red/bwrra^ere  won  in  the  French  army. 

But  whero  is  Russia? — ^not  Bolshevist 
Russia  of  the  past  year,  but  the  Allv  who 
sacrificed  two  million  men  that  this  reaoe 
Day  might  come  ?  Where  are  the  repre- 
sentatives now  in  Paris  of  those  martyrs? 

Now  thero  is  appropriately  a  pause  of 
s(mie  moments  beforo  the  second  h^  of 
the  procession  appears.  It  is  led  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army, 
the  hero  of  Verdun,  Marshal  P^tain.  He 
looks  younger,  he  is  moro  athletic  and 
buoyant,  slenderor,  and  more  graceful 
than  his  portraits  show.  He  sits  his  white 
horse  with  juvenile  ease.  He  smiles 
frankly. 

Behind  him  rides  one  who  ought  to  be 
the  fourth  Marshal  of  France— Castebao, 
who  saved  Nancy  and  the  east  front 
Every  one  notes  the  black  brassard  on 
his  arm ;  every  one  is  saying,  ^^  He  lost 
all  his  sons  in  the  war." 

A  similar  movement  of  sympathy  there 
is  as  one-armed  Gouraud  rides  by.  He 
is  the  S3rmb<d  of  duty  and  sacrifice.  Of 
the  other  generals,  Mangin,  the  square^ 
jawed,  gets  the  lion's  share  of  apjuaose. 
All  know  the  story  of  the  final  phise  of 
the  war  and  of  Mangin's  tenacity  iu 
grappling  with  the  Boche,  in  downing  lum, 
and  m  holding  him  down. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  HiepoUu  him- 
self ? — ovLTpoUu  too,  as  he  seems,  for  net 
only  did  he  fight  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last  day  of  the  war,  he  fought  for  all  of  us. 
Thero  aro  many  of  him,  ropresentiiig  the 
twenty-one  corps  of  the  army  proper,  a 
ccnnpany  from  each  regiment  wnioi  had 
earned  the  fourragere  of  the  highest 
rank.  They  pass  by  to  the  music  <n  the 
''  Chant  du  Depart,"  the  ''  Marohe  Lor 
raine,"  the  **  Sambre-et-Meuse."  They 
pass  by  bearing  flags  full  of  holes. 

Then  come  the  armies  of  the  Onent 
and  of  Africa — yellow  and  black-ddmied 
men,  in  their  midst  a  scarlet-robed  cdi^ 
riding  majestically  along  on  his  Anb 
steed  with  its  gold  harness. 

Now  follow  men  from  the  navy,  -A<l- 
miral  Ronaro'h  at  their  head ;  the  ea^-ain . 
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with  General  F^raud ;  the  artillery,  with 
General  Herr ;  the  airmen,  with  Fonek 
as  the  central  figure. 
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The  procession  has  taken  two  hours  to 
pass.  But  other  men  also  follow — the 
heroes  who  have  given  their  lives  for  La 
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Patrie.  They  indeed  do  not  merely  follow. 
They  are  everywhere.  One  feels  their  pres- 
enee  in  all  the  ranks  of  marching  men. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC   NORTHWEST  THINKS  ABOUT 
THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  TREATY 

BY   FREDERICK    M.   DAVENPORT 

Mr.  Davenport  has  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  for  purposes  official  and  unofficial  he  has  been  inauirinfl;  into  Uie 
sentiment  of  tke  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  He  finas  in  that  virile 
section  of  America  a  strong  feeung  that  the  League  and  the  Treaty  ought  to  be  ratified,  but  also  an  equally  powerful  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States '  should  be  thoroughlv  safeguarded  by  Senate  interpretations  which  will  give  this  country  such  a  Mrisely 
flexible  relation  to  the  League  Covenant  that  we  shall  not  be  entangled  into  weakness  but  left  free  for  the  highest  moral  leadership  and 
service  among  the  nations. — ^Thk  Editors. 


1HAVE  formed  a  ha))it  of  going  into 
the  West  to  find  ont  what  Ameriea 
is  thinkiiig.  If  you  gpve  the  East  time, 
you  will  get  the  American  reaction  there. 
But  the  democratic  reactions  originate  in 
the  East  with  difficulty.  There  are  more 
distracticms  and  cross-currents  in  the 
National  life  this  side  of  the  prairies. 
What  the  West  is  thinking  usudly  soon 
in  substance  America  will  be  thinking — 
with  certain  modifications  in  judgment 
thatwill  be  made  by  the  conservative  East. 
Out  where  the  great  reaches  of  prairie 
horizon  and  tiie  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
are  there  is  instinctive  America ;  homo- 
geneous, human  folks  full  of  a  prosperous 
energy  and  a  native  practical  idealism. 

I  went  out  this  time  over  the  North* 
em  route,  through  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. Montana,  northern  Wyoming,  and 
southern  Alberta  in  Canada  constitute 
this  year  a  great  drought  belt,  and  the 
conditi<m  of  the  crops  and  the  cattie  is 
extremely  hazardous.  Horses  in  Montana 
are  being  sold  for  a  song,  and  the  trans- 
portation system  of  that  section  is  being 
organized  to  ship  out  great  numbers  of 
sheep  and  cattie  for  water  and  grazing 
in  the  States  fiarther  east  But  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  great  Western  States,  the 
crop  outiook  is  generous  in  the  extreme, 
wheat  ninety-five  per  cent  perfect  and 
otiier  grains  in  proportion.     . 

Bams  filled  with  plenty,  granaries 
overflowing,  how  sufficient  unto  itself  the 
great  Central  West  is  I  That  is  the  reason 
that  for  once  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
West  failed  early  in  the  great  war.  The 
whole  thing  was  too  far  away,  too  re- 
moved from  the  real,  too  disconnecte«I 
with  the  actual  I  So  now,  I  think,  the 
prairie  West  has  riven  none  too  much 
thought  to  the  promems  of  readjustment 
following  the  war.  The  prairie  West  does 
not  know,  does  not  need  to  know,  the 
meaning  of-the" word  reconstruotion. 
Take  any  one  of  the  many  self-suffieinc^ 
cities  of  plenty,  like  Aberdeen,  in  South 
Dakota,  a  city  of  seventeen  thousajid 
souls.  As  I  stood  on  the  comer  one 
evening  and  talked  to  a  well-informed 
citizen  of  the  community  he  said  to  me : 
**'  There  are  no  poor  people  here  at  all. 
At  least  not  since  we  went  dry,  a  few 
years  ago.   Nobody   in  jail,   the   sheriff 


nothing  to  do.  Most  of  the  farmers  live 
in  town  and  go  out  each  day  to  their 
work,  leaving  a  hired  man  on  the  place. 
Some  farm  land  is  worth  $200  an  acre 
near  town.  Common  laborers  get  fifty 
cents  an  hour,  carpenters  seventy-five 
and  eighty  cents.  The  rate  for  hiurvest 
hands  was  fixed  last  year  by  the  Com- 
mercial Board  of  Aberdeen  at  $6  per 
day  and  board." 

I  marveled  at  the  vast  array  of  autos 
parked  in  the  main  street  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  and  the  further  stream  of 
them  in  both  directions.  Just  then  a 
rather  antiquated  trolley  bumped  by. 
"  Trolleys  here  are  bum,"  said  my  friend, 
*^  and  the  main  reason  is  that  everybody 
has  an  auto  and  everybody  gets  out  in 
the  evening  for  a  joy-ride."  I  observed 
a  strapping  young  woman  riding  by 
astride  a  veiy  good  saddle  horse.  '^  Is 
there  much  horseback-riding  out  here 
any  more  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Not  so  much  any 
more.  Everybody  has  an  auto  in  the 
wheat  country.  That  young  woman  on 
horseback  is  the  head  waitress  of  the 
leadinp^  hotel  here."  It  is  no  use  stop- 
ping m  Aberdeen  to  find  out  how  to 
mend  the  world.  She  simply  does  not 
need  mending  in  Aberdeen  I 

But  when  you  get  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  into  Washington  and  Or^^n, 
it  is  different.  Out  there  the  West  is  far 
more  sensitive,  more  acute  in  its  reaction 
upon  present  international  relations.  Out 
there  the  Pacific  West  realizes  that  it  is 
dose  up  a^inst  the  great  war  problems 
of  the  coming  centuries.  And  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  worth  listening  to  in  this 
critical  hour.  And  this  is  their  reaction 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it 
from  listening-posts  of  vantage. 

The  folks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  pound  the  Presi- 
dent. They  don't  want  to  see  him 
pounded,  llie  more  of  that,  the  more  the 
Republican  cause  is  weakened  by  men  of 
the  Sherman^  of~Il}inois.or  the  irreconcil- 
able Borah  ty^.  They  regard  this  sort  of 
thing  as  ^political  antics,  as  straining  to 
make  an  issue.  They  are  beginning  to  get 
into  a  critical  temper  of  mind  themselves, 
but  they  prefer  to  stick  to  the  main  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  their  adoration  of 
the  President.  Thev  express  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  disapproval  of  the  President.  It  is 
rather  their  sense  that  we  are  confronted 


with  an  issue  too  profound  to  be  muddled 
with  aspersions  upon  personalities. 

The  Northwest  has  been  in  some  dan- 
ger, and  still  is  in  some  danger,  of  being 
stampeded  for  the  Wilsoir  Lea^e  of 
Nations  by  post-war  emoticmaUsm,  by  a 
feeling  of  yeaming  for  peace.  "  We  want 
a  Leprae  of  Nations '  — as  a  slogan,  a 
shibbokth — if  plajred  upon  skillfully  with- 
out check  or  criticism,,  might  become  as 
deadly  to  genuine  patriotism  and  insight 
now  as  ^^  he  kept  us  out  of  war  "  was  in 
1916.  And  so  wnen  the  President  got  off 
the  George  Washington  the  other  day 
and,  seeing  the  masses  of  his  countrymen 
assembled  to  greet  him,  began  to  repeat, 
^^  I  believed,  and  now  I  know,  that  the 
American  people  want  a  League  of  Na- 
tions," a  shiver  passed  through  the  back- 
bone of  the  more  thoughtful  people  in  the 
Northwest,  even  on  a  very  hot  day. 
^^  There  he  goes  again,"  reflecting  men 
began  to  say ;  ^^  now  for  another  rush  of 
emotional  sentiment  that  will  drive  the 
country  off  its  feet^as  in  1916."  There  is 
no  doubt  either  that  the  people  of  the 
West  do  want  a  L^t^^e  of  Nations.  And 
the  party  or  the  political  leadership  deny- 
ing it  to  them  in  substance  would  have 
rough  treatment  in  that  section  of  the 
countryin  the  coming  Presidential  con- 
flict. The  thing  which  thoughtful  men 
fear  is,  not  ratificaticm  of  the  substance  of 
the  Covenant  and  permanent  union  with 
our  allies,  but  the  unoriticaL,  unreserved 
acceptance  of  certain  proposals  in  the 
instrument  which  have  an  iniquitous  look 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  wel&tre  of 
America  and  the  world. 

In  the  Pacific  West  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement is  the  provision  which  will  act  as 
a  center  of  anoiorage,  while  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  gettincf  into  a  frame  of 
mina  to  sit  up  and  take  due  and  proper 
notice  of  the  whole  programme  of  Ver- 
sailles. Nowhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
there  friendship  for  the  Japanese.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  attitude  towanl 
the  Chinese  has  entirely  changed.  The 
whole  Kearney  sand^lot  hostility  has 
passed  away.  The  steady  efficiency,  the 
modesty,  the  trading  honor  of  the  China^ 
man,  have  won  their  way  completely  on 
the  coast.  **  I  would  rather  do  business 
with  a  Chinaman  than  with  a  white 
man " — you  often  hear  this.  But  the 
coast  distrusts  the  Janapese.  ^  Insidious 
Digitized  by "^  ^FiriiTrr^ 
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Bcheming  to  get  the  advantage,  lacking 
integrity,  silently  pushing  the  white  man 
out  of  his  seat  on  the  land,  in  the  res- 
taurant, the  hotel,  the  shipping  industry, 
everywhere — this  is  at  the  present  time 
the  established  reputation  of  the  Japanese 
on  our  Western  border.  How  unjust  this 
wholesale  judgment  may  be  I  have  not 
the  information  or  experience  to  say.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  universality  of 
the  opinion. 

Shantung  is  a  red  flag  to  the  Pacific 
West.  They  believe  out  fliere  that  Japan 
is  entering  upon  the  penetration  of  China 
with  the  assiduity  and  perfection  of 
another  Germany.  So  promment  and  able 
an  American  as  McCIatchy,  of  the  Sac- 
ramento ^^  Bee,"  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion at  first  hand  of  the  Japanese  news 
service,  reports  that  many  Chinese  news- 
papers have  already  been  bought  up  by 
the  Japanese  and  that  a  news  service  at 
less  than  cost  is  already  furnished  from 
Japan  to  many  of  the  other  Chinese 
papers.  Here  is  a  superior  channel  for 
the  silent  penetration  of  the  mind  of 
China,  says  McCIatchy,  so  that  it  will 
become  unconsciously  servile  to  the  polit- 
ical and  industrial  policies,  the  ideas,  the 
leadership,  of  Japan.  There  is  also  wide- 
spread bdief  on  the  coast  that  Japan 
controls  the  present  Chinese  Government 
through  bribiBB  and  will  attempt  to  con- 
tinue this  course  of  corrupt  penetration. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  coast  is  awake  to  the  present  peril 
of  the  Shantung  provision  in  the  Treaty, 
but  the  leaders  of  thought  are,  and  the 
whole  soil  is  fertile  for  the  opposition 
which  is  sure  to  increase.  Thoughtful 
men  in  the  Northwest  say  that  we  are 
laying  up  for  ourselves  a  day  of  wrath ; 
some  day,  if  we  allow  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement to  pass  without  i^t  least  an  enor- 
mous moral  protest,  we  shall  face  the 
great  catastrophe  in  Asia  which  we  have 
just  now  faced  in  Europe. 

^^  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  says  Ole  Hanson,  in  a  merry  and 
scrappy  mood.  "  While  we  were  for  the 
time  being  too  halting  and  pusillanimous 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  stricken  world 
France  and  England,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, called  upon  Japan  to  aid,  and 
Shantuufi^  is  the  price.  What  have  we  to 
say?"  Much  for  the  sake  of  Japan  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  America,  is  the  seri- 
ous answer  of  tl^  coast.  It  was  timid 
leadership  which  kept  us  out  of  the  great 
war  until  it  was  almost  too  late  ;  it  shall 
not  keep  us  now  from  deep  moral  protest 
about  ohantung  while  yet  there  is  time. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  amend  Shantung  out 
of  the  Treaty  without  indefinitely  post- 
poning peace,  which  is  a  course  unthink- 
able, but  when  we  ratify  the  Pacific  coast 
believes  that  we  should  confess  before  the 
world  the  reason  for  our  share  in  the 
compounding  of  this  great  wrong.  The 
Shantung  settlement  is  contrary  to  our 
more  enUffhtened  foreign  policy,  to  the 
policy  of  Hay  and  Root  and  Roosevelt. 
It  is  no  answer  for  Japan  to  maintain 
that  it  is  the  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Far  West.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  on  our 
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Western  Hemisphere  has  always  pro- 
tected the  principle  of  freedom  and 
nationality,  and  that  not  for  oqrselves 
alone.  When  we  have  seemed  to  infringe 
upon  this  principle,  as  in  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  case  of  a  few  petty  and  hope- 
lessly backward  communities,  nevertlie- 
less  it  has  been  in  the  practiced  spirit  of 
the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  against  the  spread 
of  the  miasma  of  disorder,  and  we  have 
acted  in  a  very  limited  way.  We  have 
never  attenapted  the  imperialistic  pene- 
tration of  Japan  in  Chma  and  Korea. 
There  has  never  been  the  slightest  taint 
of  imperialism  about  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  the  modem  foreign  policy  of 
America.  It  has  never  been  necessary 
for  any  commission  of  the  Council  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  of  any  nation  to  launch  against 
us  what  the  Commission  of  the  Fed- 
eration Council  of  America  launched  the 
other  day  against  Japan  in  the  matter 
of  Korea,  when,  after  lon^  study  of  the 
situation  in  that  unhappy  island,  the  mil- 
itaristic Government  in  power  in  Japan 
was  charged  by  the  Commission  with 
having  made  the  defenseless  people  of 
Korea  the  victims  of  massacre,  ruthless 
suppression,  and  widespread  brutality. 
The  report  appears  to  substantiate  the 
charge  that  the  Japanese  colonial  system 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  Koreans 
is  thoroughly  Prussian  in  its  military 
severity  and  m  its  treatment  of  the  native 
population.  Everywhere  in  Korea,  it  is 
stated  in  the  report,  the  sword  is  the 
emblem  of  authority,  and  is  even  worn  by 
male  school-teachers  in  the  school-room. 

The  Pacific  coast  believes  that  America 
should  at  least  make  a  strenuous  moral 
protest  against  the  moral  disaster  of  the 
Shantung  settlement;  not  at  all  in  the 
spirit  of  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  Japanese  Government  and  people, 
and  distinguishing  clearly  between  the 
reactionary  and  autocratic  forces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  anti-mili- 
tarist liberals  of  Japan  who  are  slowly 
gaining  the  ascendency.  Thus  will  two 
ends  be  achieved — the  strengthening  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  powerful 
Japanese  liberals  and  the  making  more 
sure  the  carrying  out  of  the  unwritten 

?romise  of  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to 
)hina  after  a  period  of  reconstruction. 
Why  the  unwritten  promise,  says  the 
Pacific  Northwest?  If  Japan  is  to  give 
Shahtung  back  to  China,  why  not  put 
it  on  paper?  In  private  matters  we 
think  suspiciously  of  men  who  say  that 
they  intend  to  do  a  thing  but  wUl  not 
put  it  on  paper. 

It  is  not  all  idealism  with  the  coast 
either.  But  the  materialism  of  the  situation 
happens  strongly  to  reinforce  the  idealism. 
Forty-six  million  dollars'  worth  of  Amer- 
ican exports  passed  through  Puget  Sound 
to  the  Orient  in  the  month  of  February 
alone.  Europe  will  soon  again  produce 
her  own  manufactures  and  ask  mainly 
for  food  from  the  United  States.  But  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  Asia,  if  Japan 
does  not  interfere,  will  furnish  a  limitless 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  America. 


6  AngQst 

The  Pacific  coast  is  canny  enough  to  see 
this  also. 

The  simon-pure,  blown-in-the-bottle 
League  Covenanters  of  theNorthwest  look 
askance  at  the  French  pact  by  which  we 
agree  with  England  to  go  to  the  help  of 
France  against  Germany.  This  super- 
pact,  say  the  League  radicids,  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  something  stronger 
than  the  League  is  needed  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world.  And  it  is  a  dimger- 
ous  acknowledgment  to  make.  But  the 
wiser  heads  agree  that  nothing  could  be 
more  popular  m  this  country  than  a  pact 
by  which  America  would  go  again  to  the 
help  of  France  in  a  great  emergency. 
France  has  always  been  standing  at  the 
Mame  for  civilization,  and  it  is  time,  sfty 
they,  that  she  knew  she  may  have  help  at 
any  hour  of  her  need.  At  least  America 
will  feel  that  way  until  the  future  of  the 
League  is  assured. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  wishes  the 
League  and  the  Treaty  ratified.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  just  as 
the  Northwest  is  strongly  American^  so, 
in  my  judgment,  it  will  take  strongly  to 
the  doctrine  of  reservations  to  safeguard 
America  for  her  task  of  unique  service 
to  the  world.  As  the  most  efifective  propa- 
gandist for  the  League  Covenant  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  a  man  who  is 
also  a  Republican  said  to  me :  ^  Gjanted 
ratification,  we  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  reservations  that  will  leave  the 
United  States  free  to  act  out  herselt 
that  will  leave  her  in  such  a  position  Uiat 
she  will  gradually  gather  to  herself  the 
friendship  of  the  world."  We  were  talk- 
ing about  Article  X  of  the  Covenant, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  League 
undertake  day  by  day  to  sit  in  at  dis- 
putes which  involve  external  aggression 
against    the    territorial    integrity   and 

Klitical  independence  of  members  of  the 
^gue,  and  in  which  also  we  undertake 
to  help  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  League. 
*'*'  It  is  up  to  the  Republican  party  to 
insist,"  said  my  sturdy  Northwest  cove- 
nanter, ^^upon  the  League  Covenant 
being  made  as  flexible  as  possible  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  For 
us  to  mix  iTx  the  petty  quarrels  of  South 
America  and  Europe  would  be  to  dimin- 
ish our  prestige  and  our  capacity  for 
moral  lefuiership.  The  natural  attitude 
of  the  United  states  is  a  judicial  aloof- 
ness that  will  make  her  will  and  purpose 
of  the  utmost  value  to  tho  world  in  a 
great  emergency.  We  are  not  fitted  by 
tradition  or  experience  to  sit  day  by  day 
at  the  political  council  table  of  the 
8tatu8  qtio^ 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  North- 
west does  not  wish  Article  X  cut  out 
The  Article  seems  to  them  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of 
small  nations.  J&ut  as  for  America's  rela- 
tion to  the  Article,  they  would  like  oar 
position  clearly  stated  in  terms  of  the 
hands-off  policy  of  our  tradition,  except- 
ing those  emergencies  which  are  truly 
international  in  character  and  would  be 
so  regarded  by  the  American  Congress 
and    American    public    opinion.    They 

would  like  to  see  the  relationrQf.Aiperi^ 
Digitized  by  VrfOVJVrC 
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to  Article  X  defined  in  terms  of  a 
reasonable  and  flexible  aloofness.  Here 
IS  a  job,  in  the  phraseology  of  reservar 
tions,  for  a  master  hand.  They  all  agree 
that  Elihu  Root  is  the  man  to  try  it  I 
found  that  the  Root  reservations  were  as 


well  known  and  as  much  respected  among 
the  thoughtful  people  of  the  State  of 
Washing^ton  as  they  are  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  Northwest  will  stand 
clearly  for  reservations  in  the  interest  of 
a  pure  Americanism.  Out  there  they  look 


for  the  Republican  party  to  assert  a 
strong  American  position.  They  wish  the 
League  Covenant  ratified,  but  they  ex- 
pect the  Senate  also  to  saf esfuard  America 
for  her  unique  service  to  the  world. 

En  rouU  Eastward,  July  22,  1919. 


THE  NEW  NATION  OF  ASIA 

INTERNAL  STRIFE  IN  RUSSIA  PRODUCES  A  SEPARATE   GOVERNMENT  IN  SIBERIA, 

WHOSE  PEOPLE  ARE  RUSHING  RECONSTRUCTION. EFFORTS  AND  FACING  THE 

FUTURE   WITH   HIGH   HOPES  — AMERICA'S   GREAT   OPPORTUNITY  THERE 

BY   CHARLES   W.   HOLMAN 

When  Herbert  Hoover  reached  America,  a  few  weeks  after  oar  declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  and  set  about  forming  an  orcanization 
that  was  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  staff,  he  iiiviteil  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
to  take  charee  of  tlie  section  having  relations  with  tlie  Nation's  farm  journals.  In  the  spring  of  1918  a  possible  world  shortage  of  vegetable 
oils  loomed  big,  and  he  sent  Mr.  Holman  to  Japan  and  Manchuria  to  make  first-hand  studies  of  production  and  stocks.  Upon  finishuig  his 
work  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Holman  was  ordered  to  travel  in  Siberia  and  make  various  studies  of  the  food  supply  and  of  the  commercial 
organizations  dealing  with  food.  He  first  entered  Siberia  in  the  late  summer  of  last  year,  and  traveled  from  Yiadivostok  to  Omsk,  a  distance 
of  about  four  thousand  miles.  He  took  plenty  of  time  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  Siberian  life,  and  lie  did  not  confine  his  interviews 
to  officials  or  business  men.  He  visited  Russians  in  their  homes  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  and  he  discovered  that,  despite  the 
strange  and  tragic  happenings  in  that  land,  thev  are,  after  all,  just  folks  with  plenty  of  conmion  sense  and  with  sanity  that  is  now  asserting  itself. 
In  this  issue  is  presented  the  first  of  two  articles  bv  him  giving  a  r^um^  of  important  social  and  political  happening^  in  Siberia,  and  his 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  seven  montlis'  first-hand  study  among  the  people  who  are  making  the  New  Nation  of  Asia. — The  Editors. 


ANEW  nation  has  sprung  up  in 
Asia ;  its  citizens,  believing  in  tlie 
new  freedom,  may  soon  join  the  world 
family.  That  new  nation  is  Siberia,  the 
snowy  domain  on  the  northern  rim  of  the 
Eastern  world — a  vast  expanse,  |^reater 
than  Europe,  of  farming,  mountain,  and 
timber  lands,  rich  in  game,  fur,  and 
minerals — whose  inhabitants  are  just 
glimpsing  their  own  future  as  co-members 
of  a  commonwealth  with  a  destiny  all  its 
own. 

War,  revolution,  and  Bolshevism  over- 
took these  people.  They  supported  the 
war,  welcomed  the  Revolution,  and  threw 
off  Bolshevism  as  a  poisonous  thing.  In 
that  series  of  remarkable  calamities  that 
fell  )ipon  them  they  found  a  sense  of 
national  unity  in  their  struggles.  Still 
loyal  to  Russia,  they  have  ako  come  to 
feel  that  Siberia  is  something  apart  from 
Kussia — something  aU  their  own. 

Cut  off  from  the  mother  country  by 
natural  land  divisions  and  separated  from 
cxmtact  with  the  good  people  of  Russia 
by  the  Red  Army  which  they  are  fighting 
in  the  Ural  Mountain  region,  Siberians 
liave  been  forced  to  **  go  on  their  own  " 
in  matters  of  government,  and  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  outside  without  regard 
to  European  Russia's  problems.  Those 
who  now  lead  the  people  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Bolshevism  except  to 
fiffht  it ;  therefore  if  the  terrorists  do  not 
fml  from  the  disintegration  of  Russia 
internally,  since  the  Allies  appear  to  have 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  non-interfer^ 
ence^  the  Siberian  Government  will  un- 
doubtedly announce  the  incompatibility 
of  Bolshevism  with  the  Siberian  people's 
ideals,  declare  their  independence  of 
Kussia,  and  ask  for  recognition  as  a  new 
nation. 

Two  things  only  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  action  at  the  present  time : 

1.  Hope  that  a  peaceable  solution  of 


Siberian  problems  will  greatly  influence 
the  problem  in  Russia  and  the  Siberian 
Government  will  gradually  be  recognized 
as  the  All-Russian  Government. 

2.  Fear  of  Japan's  aggressive  policy  in 
the  Orient. 

In  its  favor  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Siberian  autonomy  would  be 
a  very  good  means  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  Bolshevist  doctrines  eastward  and  to 
block  whatever  ambitions  Japan  might 
have  in  Russian  territory  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  weaker  nations  to 
international  protection. 

Those  who  formerly  believed  that  ex- 
terminating Bolshevism  in  Siberia  might 
be  the  means  of  ending  it  in  Russia  are 
now  more  inclined  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  Siberia  as  an  independent  unit 
of  the  Russian  peoples.  They  see  more 
clearly  that  popular  government  in  Rus- 
sia will  be  difficult  so  long  as  the  counti*y 
attempts  to  maintain  itself  as  a  whole. 
The  area  is  too  vast,  the  natural  divisions 
of  interest  too  varied,  and  the  per  capita 
progress  in  education  too  backward. 
Some  think  that  the  problem  will  be 
easier  to  solve  if  the  people  will  form 
themselves  into  governmentd  units  based 
upon  natural  land  divisions  and  economic 
interests.  Against  this  plan  is  a  strong 
national  pride  which  Ajuericans  under- 
stand very  well.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
pride  that  manifests  itself  now  and  then 
when  some  practical  person  suggests 
dividing  the  State  of  Texas  or  reforming 
the  Constitution  of  Arkansas. 

RECENT   EVENTS   FIRE    SIBERIAN   HOPES 

Recent  events  in  Siberia  strengthen 
the  impression  that  it  will  seek  autonomy 
and  receive  recognition.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  agreement  by 
which  the  present  dictator  of  Siberia, 
Admiral  J^olchak,  whose  administration 
is    known  as    the    Omsk  Government, 


arranged  for  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  system  in  the  territory  acknowl- 
edging his  authority — something  like  four 
thousand  miles  of  line — to  be  t^en  over 
and  operated  by  an  international  com- 
mission represen  tins'  his  Government,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  England,  Japan, 
and  France.  Further,  France  is  assisting 
the  Admiral's  Government  by  training 
his  troops  and  England  is  aiding  by 
furnishing  equipment  and  munition  to 
his  armies.  The  United  States  also  is 
doin^  something,  having  sent  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  soldiers  there  to 
guard  the  railway,  and  now,  by  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement,  will  operate 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan.^  Our  plan  of  railway  operation 
has  also  indud^  the  lending  of  several 
million  dollars  to  the  Russians  for  reha- 
bilitating the  Siberian  system. 

Economic  causes  may  further  influence 
Siberian  hopes  of  autonomy ;  for  the 
wise  Russian  living  there  knows  that  he 
cannot  have  trade  relations  with  the 
mother  country  so  long  as  Bolshevism 
reigns.  The  problem  may  be  a  long  time 
in  working  itself  out  in  European  Russia, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  wait,  for  Siberia 
is  destitute  of  nearly  every  article  in  a 
long  list  of  imports  and  Siberian  indus- 
tries are  well-nigh  paralyzed  for  lack  of 
essentials  which  can  only  be  had  from 
some  outside  supply.  He  is  beginning, 
therefore,  to  think  it  out  in  somewhat 
the  following  way : 

"  Even  if  the  Allies  feed  Russia,  they 
will  be  very  conservative  about  it,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  draw  upon  the 
Siberian  surplus  food  supply  than  their 
own  because  it  is  closer.  They  will  be 
very  reluctant  to  let  in  machinery  parts 
and  other  things  that  city  industries  will 
need,  because  such  will  encourage  the 
Bolsbeviki. 

"Now  wgjMf^^ti-Bolsheviki,  but  we 
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iiiu8t  convince  the  Allies  that  we  reaUy 
are,  in  order  to  procure  a  free  trade  inter- 
course. That  is  to  say,  we  must  practically 
g^ve  bond  that  the  materials  we  import 
will  not  go  into  Russia  to  sustain  the 
Lenine  cause.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  convince  the  Allies  that  we  Siberians 
are  capable  of  running  our  own  affairs, 
that  we  seek  reccNg^tion  of  a  government 
formed  on  liberal  rather  than  revolution- 
ary lines."* 

A  GROWING  SYMPATHY  AMONG  THE 
ALLIES 

Sympathy  for  recognition  of  the  Kol- 
chak  Government  Ims  been  growing 
amone  the  Allies,  who  have  apparently 
abancbned  hope  of  outside  influence  solv- 
ing the  internal  problems  of  European 
Russia.  They  are  now  inclined  to  support 
the  Kolohak  Government,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  showing  a  competence  and  a 
general  support  nmking  it  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition. 

Advices  made  public  on  April  19  by 
the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  haice  tended  further  to  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  America  in  the  Kol- 
chak  rule.  These  advices  from  the  Omsk 
Government's  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs stated  that  the  ready  money  in  the 
state  bank  and  treasury,  which  had  been 
robbed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  had  been  in- 
creased from  213,000,000  rubles  ^  in  July 
of  last  y^  to  1,600,000,000  rubles. 

Abdkion  of  restrictions  on  deposits 
in  credit  institutions  had  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  present  year  in- 
creased current  accounts  in  urivate  bank- 
ing institutions  by  over  100,000,000  rubles. 
The  payment  of  taxes  and  customs  duties 
had  increased  from  925,000  rubles  during 
the  month  of  last  July  to  over  12,000,000 
rubles  in  February.^ 

Receipts  from  ntilways,  post,  and  tele- 
graph amounted  to  over  105,000,000 
rubles  in  February,  or  four  times  the 
amount  taken  in  last  July. 

But  the  Grovemment  is  running  at 
high  expense,  having  a  military  bill  of 
over  30,000,000  rubles  monthly  and  a  rail- 
way deficit  of  100,000,000  rubles  monthly. 
It  IS  also  lending  money  to  private  insti- 
tutions for  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  as  well  as 
extending  credit  to  private  banks.  Its 
total  monthly  budget  is  approximately 
600,000,000  rubles. 

Arainst  the  deficit  thus  created  the 
Kolcmak  Government  has  issued  treas^ 
ury  notes  to  the  extent  of  3,500,000,000 
rubles,  of  which  on  March  22  about 
1,500,000,000  rubles  had  been  put  into 
circulation. 

The  Grovemment  is  also  taking  steps  to 
eliminate  from  Siberian  afiEairs  the  Rus- 
sian currency  ;  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
immense  quantities  of  paper  money  in 
European  Russia  would  be  liable  to 
swamp  the  new  Government's  attempt  at 
reachmg  a  financial  soundness. 

As  a  means  of  restoring  financial 
confidence  the  Government  is  holding  in 

1  The  erehanye  value  of  the  ruble  at  the  present 
time  u  abont  ten  oenta  American  gold. 


the  state  banks  bullion  reserves  amount- 
ing to  over  23,000,000  ounces  of  gold 
and  approximately  14,300,000  ounces  of 
silver. 

The  Government  is  also  actively  pur- 
chasing gold  and  platinum  with  its  treas- 
ury notes  and  stonne  them  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  credit.  Two-thirds,  of  the  gold 
produced  in  Russia  comes  from  Siberia,  and 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  world's  ^ati- 
num  supply  is  to  be  had  in  the  iJral 
Mountains,  mainly  on  the  Siberian  slopes. 

Manifestly  the  Kolchak  administration 
cannot  put  itself  on  a  good  financial  foot- 
ing Unless  it  swings  loose  from  its  pres- 
ent  dreams  of  being  an  All  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, asks  for  independence,  issues  its 
own  money  and  absorbs  all  the  former 
Russian  currency  in  circulation  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  fixes  a  time  after  which  Russian 
money  will  not  be  accepted  for  exchange 
of  goods.  That  done,  the  .Siberian  peo^e 
are  in  excellent  position  to  readjust  them- 
selves quickly  for  trade  with  the  outside 
world ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
world  will  welcome  such  action. 

IMMEDIATE    EFFECTS     OF    RECOGNIZING 
THE   OMSK   GOVERNMENT 

Kolchak  has  applied  for  recognition  as 
the  de  facto  Government  of  All  Russia. 
In  my  judgment,  it  might  be  impractica- 
ble to  grant  him  such  consideration,  for 
the  body  of  the  Russian  people  are  not 
within  his  present  jurisdiction  or  the 
present  capacity  of  his  Government  to 
control.  But  to  recognize  his  administra- 
tion as  the  Government  of  an  independ- 
ent Siberia  would  be  to  save  a  large  part 
of  the  world  from  Bolshevism  and  give 
to  the  new  Russia  that  is  to  spring  up  in 
Siberia  a  chance  for  a  future  all  its  own. 
Some  day  that  will  probably  come  about, 
anyway. 

Assuming  recognition  of  Siberia  as  an 
independent  state,  what  might  we  expect 
to  be  the  immediate  reaction  ? 

1.  Goods  will  move  into  Siberia  more 
freely  and  all  exports  will  move  out,  thus 
restoring  the  sadly  disturbed  balance  of 
trade  in  that  country. 

2.  A  marvelous  increase  of  popiUation 
may  be  expected  to  pour  into  Siberia 
from  stricken  Russia  ;  for  the  news  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  will  have  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  migrations  of  peoples. 

3.  Industries  wiU  revive  and  new  in- 
dustries will  start  up,  so  that  Siberia  can 
become  industrially  self-sufficient. 

4.  America  and  the  other  big  nations 
will  profit  exceedinglv  by  the  reopening 
and  development  of  an  intemation^ 
trade  with  the  Siberians.  Opportunity 
will  also  be  ours  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  resources  by  sending 
experts  and  builders  who  will  show  the 
Siberian  pec^le  how  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities. 

FERTILE   LANDS   AND   GROWING   CITIES 
MAKE   NEW   NATION   POSSIBLE. 

I  went  into  Siberia  after  Bolshevism 
had  been  overthrown  and  stayed  several 
months.  I  found  many  sip^  that  the 
people  were  realizing  their  isoktted  posi- 
tion and  feeling  by  virtue  of  this  realiza- 


tion a  certain  d^^ree  of  national  unity. 
If  social  demoralization  had  not  overtaken 
Russia,  perhaps  this  striving  for  nation. 
ality  would  not  have  been  conscious  for 
many  years  to  come.  Yet  nature  se^ns 
to  have  prepared  the  land  to  be  inhabited 
some  day  by  an  independent  nation. 

The  map  shows  northern  Asia  cat  off 
from  Europe  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  Urals,  that  extend  to  the  limitB  of 
the  land.  Rich  mineral  deposits  lie  mainly 
on  the  eastern  slopes.  The  eastern  water- 
shed of  these  mountains  drains  toward 
the  river  Ob,  one  of  the  three  great 
streams  of  Siberia,  which,  with  their 
tributaries,  constitute  a  remarkable  ar- 
rangement of  connected  wateroooraes, 
enabling  the  people  to  transport  commodi- 
ties and  communicate  with  each  other  by 
water  routes.  One  may  cross  Siberia  en- 
tirely by  means  of  river  travel,  miJdng 
only  two  or  three  portages.  The  Yenesei 
and  the  Lena  Rivers,  respectively,  open 
the  west  central  and  east  central  regions 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  their  tribu- 
taries. The  Amur,  in  eastern  Siberia, 
runs  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
aif ords  a  wonderful  outlet  for  farm  prod- 
ucts  from  the  rich  valleys  that  it  dnuns. 
Mountains  on  the  south  in  western  Sibe- 
ria form  a  natural  barrier  against  the 
Mongolian  peoples. 

From  the  IJrals  eastwanl  for  neariy 
fifteen  hundred  miles  stretches  as  fertile 
a  land  as  the  world  affords.  Within  this 
area  alone,  inside  the  crop  zone,  will  some 
day  be  a  population  greater  than  Ger- 
many now  has.  In  middle  Siberia  wood- 
land and  mountain  land  alternate  with 
valleys  imtil  one  comes  to  the  treelew 
sections  bordering  Manchuria.  All  m  aU. 
Siberia  is  separated  from  all  other  paiis 
of  the  world  except  northern  Mancooria 
by  distinct  geographical  contrasts  whidi 
isolate  her  and  make  a  natural  land  for  a 
new  civilization. 

Siberia  has  in  all  about  three  billion 
acres  of  land.  Within  her  crop  limi)B  are 
320,000,000  acres  subject  to  agriooltoial 
development,  while  only  20,000,000  ha?e 
been  put  under  the  plow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  northern  altitudes  in  which  the 
country  is  situated,  there  are  dimatic 
reasons  for  good  crop  production.  The 
winds  that  come  from  Turkestan  Uow 
warmly  over  the  western  part  in  spring 
and  summer  and  give  a  short  but  qiudc 
growing  season.  Li  winter,  however,  the 
winds  come  from  the  north,  bringing  a 
temnerature  that  averages  from  20  to 
40°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  occasion- 
allyfalls  to  below  60°. 

The  steppes,  or  plains,  make  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  for  development  oi 
grain  fi^rowing,  and  Siberian  farmen 
have  already  gone  in  for  it  on  a  some- 
what  extensive  scale.  They  get  good 
yields  too,  in  spite  of  their  somei^t 
careless  methods  of  farming,  becanse  the 
soil  is  still  young  and  strong. 

In  western  Siberia  the  grain  produc- 
tion averaged  an  annual  export  df  more 
than  forty  million  bushels  prior  to  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  large  reserveB 
of  wheat  are  held  on  farms  by  peasants* 
In   all   these  western   provinces  hay  »» 
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growna  in  abundance,  and  oats,  of  which 
the  army  has  great  need.  Barnaul,  Semi- 
palatinsk,  Blisk,  Achinsk,  Kainsk,  No- 
vonikolaievsk,  and  Omsk  are  the  great 
centers  for  marketing  finrain. 

From  Kurgan  to  Omsk  and  beyond 
Novonikolaievsk  the  dairy  industry  has 
reached  considerable  proportions.  In  1917 
more  than  76,500,000  pounds  of  butter 
products  wei*e  handled  by  one  of  the  large 
co-operative  organizations  which  had  been 
designated  agent  for  the  Siberian  Gov- 
emment's  butter  monopoly.  In  villages 
as  far  away  from  the  railway  as  160 
miles,  following  the  route  of  the  railway, 
are  some  3,000  creameries  farmer-owned 
and  operated  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
These  creameries  were  built  mainly  after 
the  Danish  patterns.  They  send  their 
butter  to  the  large  centers,  where  district 
offices  assemble,  grade,  and  prepare  it  for 
shipment.  The  sale  of  the  butter  for 
most  of  their  creameries  is  handled  by  a 
€*entral  office  at  Omsk.  Before  the  war 
this  butter  went  by  rail  to  two  ports  on 
the  Baltic,  to  be  diipped  from  there  to 
England  and  other  butter  markets  of  the 
world.  When  war  plunged  the  country 
into  confusion,  the  dairy  business  was 
growing  rapidly  in  Siberia,  With  the 
ejeeticm  of  Bolshevism,  the  creamery 
organizations  plan  to  revive  world  mar- 
keting  and  wOl  compete  with  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  for  European  and 
South  American  trade. 

But  as  one  approaches  middle  Siberia, 
or  that  part  dominated  by  Irkutsk  and 
Chita,  where  the  plains  give  way  to 
mountains  with  smaU  valleys,  there  is  not 
sufficient  food  grown  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion living  in  both  town  and  country. 
These  districts  import  from  western 
Siberia  mainly^  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple being  occupied  in  city  mdustries  or 
in  the  mines  which  abound.  They  also 
draw  upon  Manchuria  for  large  supplies 
of  foodstuffs  and  for  merchandise. 

Until  the  railway  was  built  and  for  a 
long  time  afterward  river  steamboats 
carried  a  larm  percentage  of  the  local 
tmffic,  aeriomture  and  factory  develop- 
ment folK>wing  their  courses.  With  the 
advent  of  the  railway  cities  located  at  the 
juncture  of  rail  and  river  grew  with  phe- 
nomenal rapidity.  Since  the  Bolsheviki 
gained  ascendency  in  European  Russia 
refugees  have  swelled  their  populations 
to  aunost  doable  what  they  were  at  the 
b^;inning  <^  hostilities.  The  refugees 
forced  on  these  cities  many  problems  of 
relief  in  connection  with  overcrowding, 
lack  of  bedding,  rise  of  death  rate  from 
typhus,  tuberculosis,  and  other  causes  in- 
Giaent  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
time.  At  present  the  principal  cities  and 
their  populations  are:  Kurgan,  30,000; 
Omsk,  over  450,000;  Tomsk,  175,000; 
Novonikolaievsk,  200,000 ;  Chita,  40,000 ; 
Blagoveschensk,  30,000 ;  Khabarovsk, 
20,000;  Vladivostok,  150,000.  In  addi- 
tion  Harbin,  located  in  the  Russian  con- 
cession of  North  Manchuria,  has  about 
125,000  people.  There  are  numerous 
snudler  communities  both  on  and  off  the 
railway.  In  the  principal  places  there 
are    many   industries,   plenty  of    news- 


papers; between  them  there  is  always 
more  travel  than  the  railway  can  possibly 
handle.  All  of  this  has  tended  to  make 
the  Siberians  feel  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, and  acquaintance  has  led  to  some 
team-work. 

A   PEOPLE   WITH    A   FREE   PAST 

There  is  a  different  side  to  the  his- 
torical development  of  Siberia  from  that 
which  ordinarily  has  reached  the  public 
knowledge.  There  was  so  much  of  tragic 
interest  m  the  system  of  settling  Siberia 
as  a  penal  colony  that  the  wond  rather 
forgot  the  preponderating  facts  of  devel- 
opment in  that  land.  The  picture  of 
the  political  exile  becoming  a  prosperous 
citizen  and  somewhat  reactionary  as  a 
result  of  his  wealth  has  not  yet  been 
drawn ;  yet  such  transformations  oc- 
curred in  many  a  community.  And  some 
of  the  big  names  to  be  found  in  Siberian 
cities  to-day — names  known  all  over  Rus- 
sia— were  borne  by  political  discontents 
who  a  generation  or  two  ago  were  sent 
out  to  the  new  land  by  a  fearful  Govern- 
ment and  then  foi^otten.  These  discon- 
tented ones,  after  their  terms  of  imprison- 
ment or  surveillance  were  over,  felt  at 
home  and  attracted  to  their  land  of  exile 
and  stayed  on  to  make  their  fortunes  in 
the  new  Russian  world. 

Other  settlers  were  the  Cossacks,  those 
military  families  with,  special  privileges, 
who  were  offered  the  choicest  of  the  val- 
ley lands  that  skirted  the  frontier,  which 
were  settled  on  them  by  the  Government 
to  protect  the  Empire  from  outside  ene- 
mies. The  Cossack  families  grew  up  with 
a  love  of  their  country,  and  their  chddren 
have  no  thought  of  life  anywhere  else.  If 
they  were  to  go  into  European  Russia^ 
they  would  in  all  likelihood  return,  just 
as  the  Westerner  of  the  United  States 
generally  goes  back  home  after  a  short 
visit  to  our  Eastern  cities,  glad  lo  have 
had  his  trip,  but  just  as  glad  to  get  home 
again.  It  is  much  the  same  kmd  of  a 
spirit,  only  it  is  modified  by  the  long 
winters  wherein  there  is  so  little  light 
that  it  casts  a  gloom  over  the  land  ;  but 
the  same  gloom  is  also  in  old  Russia. 

Other  settlers  were  peasants  from  land- 
hungry  Russia,  lured  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  the  wilds,  with  imagination 
inflamed  by  the  Government  colonization 
agents.  These  peasants  were  offered  unu- 
sual opportunities  when  they  settled  in 
colonies.  The  Government  encouraged 
transplanting  of  parts  of  villages  from 
land-hungry  districts,  and  granted  to  a 
village  in  Siberia  a  title  in  perpetuity  to 
a  large  tract  of  land,  giving  occupancy 
rights  to  each  male  child  of  about  forty- 
five  ac?res  of  land.  The  Government  al- 
lowed the  settlers  to  arrange  among  them- 
selves for  the  distribution  of  farms  and 
the  terms  of  tenure.  The  old  Government 
provided  for  loans  to  settlers  to  help  them 

f^et  started  in  their  new  life.  But  these 
cans  were  rarely  collected,  and  nobody 
thought  much  about  repaying  them,  since 
upon  particular  occasions  in  the  life  of 
the  royal  family  thousands  of  families 
would  receive  a  remittance  of  their  in- 
debtedness. 


But  the  method  of  settlement  was  busi- 
nesslike and  carried  on  by  experts,  who 
located  desirable  tracts,  surveyed  them, 
and  in  many  w^s  offered  valuable  aid  to 
home-seekers.  When  a  group  of  families 
acquainted  with  one  another  in  an  over- 
populated  fanning  village  of  old  Russia 
determined  to  try  their  joint  luck  in  mi- 
grating to  new  lands,  they  took  with  them 
their  customs  and  their  methods  of  con- 
ducting themselves.  They  received  also 
aid  of  various  kinds  from  the  local  and 
provincial  zemstvos. 

These  settlers,  on  reachinc^  Siberia, 
dropped  all  remembrances  of  their  life  in 
Russia  so  far  as  they  could.  Likewise  they 
dropped  a  certain  respect  for  ancient  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Government.  They  also  forget  in  a 
measure  the  nearness  of  their  former  life 
to  serfdom ;  for  they  were  transplanted 
in  a  country  without  landlords,  where  a 
peasant  was  almost  as  jp^ood  as  any  other 
person.  In  fact,  many  of  the  leading  town 
citizens  were  the  sons  of  peasants  living 
out  in  the  country  districts.  Life  was  not 
easy  for  these  people ;  they  carved  a  living 
out  of  new  lands  and  sold  their,  products 
for  small  money  returns.  Until  the  rail- 
way came,  devdopin|^  industry,  and  the 
war  produced  a  rise  m  the  prices  of  com- 
modities to  farmers  all  over  the  world,  the 
Siberian  peasant  got  only  a  little  more 
from  his  products  than  was  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  in  order  to  live.  But  he  was 
a  free  man  nevertheless,  and  he  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  no  landlords  were  around. 
He  scratched  the  soil,  for  he  was  not 
overly  educated,  and  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  i^ue  of  modem  implements  until 
later  years.  But  his  lands  were  strong 
and  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  his 
products,  and  he  was  making  some  im- 
portant discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  certain  industries  by  means 
of  co-operative  societies  that  would  later 
be  of  great  importance  to  him. 

In  the  towns  a  great  trade  grew  up.  At 
first  the  trade  yrim  Siberia  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  certain  well-known  synmcates, 
who  established  chain  stores  and  trading 
posts  to  the  northern  reaches  of  the  rivers. 
These  syndicates  purchased  from  tribes 
and  peasants  farming  products,  pelts, 
and  products  of  home4ndustry  handicraft. 
They  encourae^  aborigines  and  settlers 
to  get  into  tneir  debt,  just  as  did  the 
large  companies  dealing  with  the  early 
growers  of  California  fruit  products. 
They  purchased  raw  products  at  low 
prices  and  sold  their  goods  at  Shylock 
quotations.  GraduaUy.Uie  people  relieved 
themselves  to  some  extent  of  tms  economic 
servitude.  They  found  competitive  mar- 
kets in  the  fairs,  which  they  b^;an  in 
Siberia  just  as  they  had  been  running  in 
Russia.  Several  big  fairs  finally  became 
several  hundred  smaller  ones ;  to  these 
fairs  came  purchasers  from  Europe  and 
America  in  the  days  after  the  railway 
was  built. 

HOW  THE   BAILWAY  PRODUCED  A  SENSE 
OF  NATIONALITY 

In  the  eighties  Siberia  had  attained 
about  the  same  stage  of  development  as 
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had  the  American  colonies  in  1776. 
Wagon  trails  and  river  routes  formed  the 
only  means  of  communication.  A  great 
Imperial  highway  extended  from  Petro- 
grad  to  Irkutsk.  Along  this  highway  the 
traders  went^  and  along  it  the  |^rds 
marched  their  prisoners  to  the  mmes  of 
the  Transbaikal.  The  overland  trip  was 
made  on  foot  and  took  about  two  years  ; 
the  trail  was  marked  by  many  graves  of 
prisoners  who  couldnot  stand  the  journey's 
strain. 

But  a  railway  penetrating  this  country 
had  long  been  a  dream  of  the  governing 
classes,  and  a  few  far-visioned  ones  saw 
in  it  a  great  strategic  means  of  defense 
against  enemies  from  the  east  who  might 
some  day  trv  to  grab  Siberia  from  Rus- 
sian sway.  So  on  May  19,  1891,  the  first 
spade  of  dirt  was  thrown  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  later  destined  to  be  de- 
posed by  his  people  and  now  thought  to 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  Vladivostok. 

It  was  a  great  feat  of  railwav  engineer- 
ing to  connect  the  Pacific  with  retro- 
grad;  there  were  numerous  mountain 
ranges  to  be  crossed  or  tunneled.  But 
the  feat  was  accomplished  and  many  parts 
of  the  line  were  double-tracked.  The  old 
Government  equipped  the  line  with  roll- 
ing stock  and  motive  power  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  possessed  by 
any  country  outside  of  America.  The 
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tracks  laid  were  broad-gauged.  The 
freight  cars  at  first  were  of  the  small 
eighteen-ton  variety.  The  passenger  cars 
ranged  from  finely  built  first-dass  com- 
partment cars  to  fourth-class  with  no 
conveniences.  There  were  about  two  en- 
gines for  every  mile  of  track.  Numerous 
division  points  and  roundhouses,  excellent 
machine  shops,  fine  stations,  and  preten- 
tious general  office  buildings  comprised 
the  property. 

Built  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  policy 
of  defense,  the  road  was  not  expected  to 
make  a  profit  and  was  never  run  as  such. 
Its  principal  aim  was  to  encourage 
Siberian  development,  to  sustain  large 
numbers  of  employees  at  satisfactory 
wages,  and  to  serve  as  a  military  arm 
in  case  of  war.  Particularly  was  this 
the  view  taken  in  North  Manchuria, 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  railway 
was  extended,  by  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  There  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  built  a  splendid  line,  but 
also  substantial  brick  and  stone  houses 
for  the  employees,  who  occupied  them 
rent  free ;  erected  splendid  railway  club 
buildings,  paying  most  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  these  clubs ;  encouraged  co- 
operative buying  among  the  employees, 
and  in  general  cared  much  more  for  their 
welfare  than  do  most  private  railway 
companies  of  America.  In  the  railway 
towns  of  North  Manchuria  the  road  itself 
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is  the  direct  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  must  carry  on  those  expenses 
in  addition  to  transportation  operations. 

Where  an  avowed  governmental  policy 
was  to  have  as  many  Russians  earn  a 
living  from  and  oS  the  railway  as  poasi- 
ble  graft  crept  into  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  S3r8tem.  The  employees 
worked  short  hours  and  devised  many 
ways  of  obtaining  and  taking  ^^  squeeze.'' 
For  instance,  car  shortages  had  a  minum- 
lous  way  of  appearing  when  cars  \vere 
needed  and  disappearing  when  shippers 
slipped  money  into  the  outstretched  palm 
of  railway  officials.  It  generally  tnnied 
out  that  those  who  knew  the  ropes  got 
their  goods  through  always,  while  those 
who  did  not  simply  had  to  worry  along 
until  they  learned  that  "squeeze''  opened 
all  doors  in  the  old  offijial  life. 

But  the  Russians  felt  that  these  were 
minor  matters,  after  all ;  for  Russian  colo- 
nies flourished  and  life  was  pleasant, 
while  railway  control  prevented  the  Jap- 
anese from  including  North  Manchuria 
in  their  efiEorts  to  obtain  greater  trade 
domination  of  this  new  country.  That 
very  anti-Japanese  feeling,  togetlier  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  increasing 
ease  of  communication,  contributed  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Siberian  people's 
sense  of  national  unity.  It  often  happened 
that  when  they  talked  of  Russia  they 
really  meant  Siberia. 


A  second  article  on  Siberia  by  Mr,  Hohnan  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  nejct  week 
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"  npHERE  have  been  two  enemy  coun- 
1  tries  before  tlie  Peace  Conference, 
beaten  Germany  and  victorious  Italy." 

This  remark,  made  to  me  by  an  editor 
of  the  influential  "  Corriere  della  Sera," 
I  think,  is  typical  of  the  way  most  of  his 
countrymen  feel  about  the  treatment  Italy 
has  received  at  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
is  unfortunate,  and  may  in  the  future 
prove  to  be  more  unfortunate  than  we  can 
now  guess,  that  this  great  and  growing 
member  of  flie  Allied  group  should  be  left 
to  nurse  a  feeling  of  sullen  hate  toward 
every  one.  But  that  is  about  the  way 
Italy  feels  now. 

Part  of  this  soreness  may  be  due  to 
Latid  sensitiveness.  But  for  most  of  it 
is  there  not*  a  substantial  justification  ? 
Why,  as  the  Italians  ask,  should  they 
alone  of  all  the  Allies  be  pointed  at  as 
imperialists?  Is  it  not  true  by  almost 
any  fair  test,  as  the  Italians  say,  that  if 
their  peace  claims  are  imperisJistic  the 
peace  claims  of  most  of  their  allies  are 
also  imperialistic?  I  am  not  taking 
sides  or  expressing  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  am  only  suggesting 
that  it  is  important  for  America  and 
Italy,  which  have  had  so  many  mutually 
helpful  relations,  to  try  to  understand 
each  other. 

Then  has  not  the  essential  difference 


between  the  peace  claims  of  Italy  and  the 
peace  claims  of  her  allies  been  just  this  : 
that  the  peace  claims  of  Italy  have  offered 
deprivation  to  a  now  entirely  friendly 
state,  namely,  Jugoslavia,  while  the  peace 
claims  of  France,  England,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium,  etc.,  have  offered  in- 
jury only  to  the  common  enemy?  Is 
not  that  the  reason  why  Italy's  demand 
for  additions  of  territory  is  denounced 
as  "  imperialistic "  while  not  even  a 
whisper  of  protest  is  heard  against 
awarding  to  England,  France,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  others  large  slices  of  new 
soil? 

Japan,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  same  boat 
with  Italy ;  the  reason  some  public  out- 
cry has  been  raised  s^inst  her  pro- 
gramme of  war  rewards  for  herself  is 
that  it  affects  the  interests  of  another 
AUied  state — namely,  China. 

The  Italians  themselves,  of  course, 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  recognize 
the  reason  underlying  the  protests  against 
their  claims.  I  have  before  me  a  booklet 
of  Italian  propaganda  in  which  several 
pages  are  devoted  to  statistics  intended 
to  show  that  if  Italy's  demands  are  im- 
perialistic the  demands  of  some  of  her 
allies  are  even  more  so.  Thus,  figures 
are  given  showing  that  tlie  percentage  of 
aliens  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  parts 


of  Germany  and  of  old  Austria-Hungarj 
claimed  by  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Jugo- 
slavs is  higher  than  in  districts  asked 
for  by  Italy,  such  as  Istria  and  Fiume. 
And  thus  the  Italians  try  to  emphaaiie 
the  fact  that  the  Croats,  Bosnians,  and 
Slovenes  have  been  among  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  the  Allies  throughout  the  war 
and  ask  how  Italy's  just  claims  can  be 
held  up  by  the  opposition  of  these  recent 
enemies.  Thus  also  Signer  Salvatore 
Barzilai,  one  of  the  Italian  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  said  to  me : 

"  These  pretensions  which  the  Croats 
oppose  to  Italy's  just  claims  seem  very 
peculiar  coming  from  people  who  up  to 
the  last  moment  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war,  fighting  with  a  peculiar  energj 
against  Italy." 

Perhaps  any  settlement  reached  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugoslavs  vrill  ba  adhered  to ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  imfortunate  that  the  Tardieu 
agreement  giving  autonomy  to  Finine 
was  not  approved  by  the  Jugoslavs.  The 
breach  that  has  been  opened  between  the 
Italians  and  the  Jugoslavs  may  be  long  io 
closing,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  widen.  All 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  those 
of  us  who  are  friends  of  both  tiie  Adri- 
atic nations  will  be  required  to  bring: 
them  together  in  an  amity  which  will  leave 
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iio  opening^  for  the  g^wth  of  another 
European  war. 

The  unpopularity  of  President  Wilson 
in  Italy  to-d&y  is  colossal.  This  extends 
generally  to  all  Americans.  A  few  Ital- 
ians attempt  to  discriminate,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  American  colonies  in  Italian 
cities  have  been  inclined  to  take  the 
Latin  pomt  of  view.  Thus  my  Italian 
journalist  said  to  me : 

*"  The  danger  is  that,  although  Wilson 
stands  alone  on  this  issue  among  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  he  will  succeed  in  making 
all  Americans  hated  by  Italians." 

In  some  respects  the  anti-American 
feeling  in  Italy  seems  almost  to  have 
been  as  bitter  as  it  was  in  Spain  at  the 
b^^ning  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 
Two  American  officers  told  me  that  the 
proprietor  df^a  restaurant  in  Rome  asked 
them  to  leave  with  their  dinner  only  half 
Wished  because  an  Italian  officer  who 
had  just  entered  said  that  he  would  not 
eat  while  Americans  were  there. 

Unfortunately,  several  things  have 
occurred  to  keep  the  feeling  high.  The 
announcement  that  Jaipan  had  been 
granted  what  she  asked  tor  in  Shantung 
brought  out  a  rumble  of  protest  from  aU 
over  Italv.  "And  yet  they  say  that 
Italians  alone  are  imperialistic,"  was  the 
complaint  Rumor  has  it  that  when 
President  Wilson  in  a  secret  session  of 
the  Big  Four,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Shantung  matter  was  settled,  referred  to 
the  Pact  of  London  as  "  imperialistic  " 
Signer  Orlando  jumped  to  his  feet, 
shoutine : 

**  And  what  about  Shantung  T 

Afterward  the  Italian  statesman  is 
reported  to  have  described  President 
Wilson  as  being  "  more  Jugoslavic  than 
a  Jugoslav." 

The  now  famous,  or  infamous,  Pact  of 
London  has  been  battered  about  like  a 
shuttlecock.  Italy  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  Pact  when  she  thought  that  her 
revised  demands  were  to  be  granted,  but 
when  she  felt  the  full  strength  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  her  new  demands  she  deemed 
to  cling  to  the  full  letter  of  the  Pact. 
Hence  she  announced  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind  about  giving  up  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  to  the  Greeks  and 
would  hang  on  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
Pact  of  London.  This  brought  the  Greeks 
into  the  controversy  in  full  cry,  which  did 
not  lessen  the  |;eneral  hubbub.  But  the 
Italians  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  force : 

^  You  cannot  make  the  Pact  of  London 
work  against  Italy  both  ways,  and  never 
for  her.  You  cannot  deny  us  Fiume  one 
minute  because  it  was  not  awarded  to  us 
by  the  Pact  of  London,  and  the  next 
minute  say  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  the 
Dodecanese  Islands,  to  which  our  claim 
is  recognized  by  what  you  call  that  ^  out- 
rageously imperialistic  secret  treaty.' " 

There  has  oeen  an  element  of  surprise 
about  the  opposition  to  Italy,  which  has 
made  the  mjury  to  her  feelings  all  the 
more  poignant  "  How  can  you  compare 
us  Italians  with  the  Jugoslavs?"  an  Italian 
business  man  said  to  me.  ^^It  shows  a 
hu'k  of  intellectuality  on  your  part.  They 
aiv   mere  barbarians,  just  entering  the 
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purlieus  of  civilization.  Our  country  is 
the  mother  of  Western  civilization." 

Moreover,  there  have  been  several  is- 
sues bevond  the  direct  question  of  terri- 
tory wnich  have  irritated  the  Italians. 
One  has  been  the  question  of  commercial 
interests  behind  governmental  opposition 
to  Italian  claims.  The  Italians  say  that 
the  Cunard  Line  has  been  working  tooth 
and  nail  to  have  Fiume  be  made  Jugo- 
slav or  international.  The  reason  is,  say 
the  Italians,  that  the  Cunard  Line  has 
long  been  guaranteed  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  Hungary  each 
year  which  it  transports  to  America  from 
Fiume,  and  that  the  Italian  immigration 
laws  in  regard  to  requirements  f or  nealth, 
food,  etc.,  aboard  ship  are  stricter  than 
the  English  line  likes.  The  Italians  de- 
clare, however,  that  these  restrictions  are 
to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  immi- 
grants but  of  America  as  well,  which  will 
profit  by  receiving  a  higher  grade  of  im- 
migrants, or  at  least  by  receiving  immi- 
grants in  better  physical  condition. 

Another  question  which  has  nettled  the 
Italians  is  the  shipping  question.  They 
object  to  the  Allied  proposal  to  pool  all 
the  ships  captured  in  Adriatic  ports  and 
then  distribute  them  among  the  various 
Allies  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  losses 
suffered  from  enemy  submarines.  By  this 
arrangement  Enghmd  would  get  more  of 
these  ships  than  any  other  nation,  but 
the  Italians  point  out  that  England  has 
already  replaced  many  of  her  losses  with 
newly  constructed  ships,  whereas  the 
Italians,  who  lost  almost  half  their  mer- 
chant marine,  have  built  hardly  any  new 
vessels.  The  Italian  argument  is  that  the 
ships  talcen  in  the  Adriatic  ought  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
registry.  By  this  method  the  Italians,  of 
course,  would  get  the  ships  captured  by 
them  in  Trieste.  The  fairness  of  this  is 
all  the  more  evident,  they  say,  inasmuch 
as  man^  of  these  ships  were  built  largely 
bv  Italian  capital.  (About  three-quarters 
of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  is  said 
to  have  been  put  up  by  Italians.)  Italian 
food  is  eaten  on  these  ships,  and  the  ves- 
sels are  manned  mainly  by  Italian  sailors. 

"  It's  all  a  question  of  money — ^money, 
money,  money,"  say  the  Italians.  "On 
every  point  Italy  is  treated  as  if  she  were  a 
beaten  enemy,  because  she  is  not  within 
the  mag^c  financial  circle.  Now  our  ex- 
treme Socialists  are  saying :  ^  We  told  you 
so.  You  see  how  little  you  are  going  to 
get  for  all  your  service  and  sub^rvience 
to  foreign  capital.  The  French,  British, 
and  American  capitalists  will  get  all  the 
plums.  You  see  how  foreign  bankers 
control  you.' " 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  talk 
among  the  extreme  Socialists  of  Italy. 
While  the  national  crisis  over  Fiume  and 
Dalmatia  served  to  bring  most  of  the 
parties  closer  together,  in  a  sense  it  was 
easily  capitalized  as  good  propaganda  by 
the  proletarian  internationalists.  For  it 
is  not  difficult  for  these  Italian  interna- 
tionalists to  make  out  a  t>lau8ible  case  for 
the  contention  that  Italy  is  being  given  a 
"  dirty  deal "  in  the  race  of  national 
exiKUisioii.    It  is  not  only  the  Fiume  and 
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Dalmatian  question  that  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ample. '^  Look  at  the  matter  of  colonies,'' 
you  hear  the  Italian  in  the  street  say. 
^  France  and  England  are  dividing  up  the 
German  colonies.  What  does  Italy  get? 
By  the  Pact  of  London,  at  least,  Italy  was 
to  have  had  the  Dodecanese  Islands  and 
a  big  piece  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  around 
Adsdia.  Now,  while  England  and  France 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  in  Asia  Minor,  we 
are  told  that  the  Patst  of  London  is  a 
disgraceful  secret  treaty  which  we  must 
P^ve  up.  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  get 
m  Asia  Minor?  Is  Italy  the  only  nation 
that  is  asked  to  practice  this  new  altruism 
and  self-denial  r "  And  so  on.  It  has 
even  come  to  a  pass  where  the  threat  is 
openly  made  that  Italy  may  be  obliged  to 
return  to  her  old  alliance  with  the  Teu- 
tons. I  quote  the  following  from  a  booklet 
of  Italian  propaganda : 

**  Italy  mdeed,  as  she  was  once  com- 
pelled to  do,  might  selfishly  find  her 
safety  in  renewing  her  alliance  with 
the  Central  Powers  coalition,  of  which 
France  and  Great  Britain  would  be  alone 
to  bear  the  brunt,  since  for  a  long  time 
to  come  they  will  not  be  able  to  count  on 
Russia  to  withstand  a  resuscitated  Teu- 
ton might. 

^^  Such  an  alliance  would  certainly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fifreatest  misfortune 
here,  but  Italy  might  nevertheless  be 
obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
if  her  strate^cal  position  should  again 
be  such  as  to  imperil  her  very  existence." 

Although  economic  considerations  have 
been,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
factors  with  both  Italians  and  olavs  in 
the  Adriatic  controversy,  it  is  surprising 
to  what  an  extent  the  Italian  launches 
his  argument  from  the  basis  of  Italy's 
military  necessity.  The  talk  of  a  coming 
war  on  the  Adriatic  is  frank  and  frequent, 
and  the  Jugoslavs  are  openly  named  as 
the  enemies  of  Italy  in  that  war.  I  quote 
again  from  Italian  propajganda : 

^^  Italy  is  no  imperialist  nation.  Her 
modem  history  gives  ample  proof  of 
this.  .  .  . 

"The  youthful  Jugoslav  nation,  in- 
stead, has  alreadv  before  its  birth  given 
proof  of  a  formidable  appetite.  It  chtims 
nothing  less  than  to  extend  its  territory 
to  the  Tagliamento  I 

"Its  present  maneuvers  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  entire  Hapsburg  fleet,  in 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  a  logical  pro- 

B^rtionate  distribution  of  the  Austro- 
ungarian  inheritance,  as  well  as  to  the 
agpreements  already  concluded  among  the 
Allies,  shows  still  more  clearly  wl^t  a 
danger  this  state  may  prove  in  the  future. 

"If,  therefore,  she  is  not  rendered 
vowerlesa  to  injure^  as  soon  as  ever  she 
has  constituted  herself  as  a  nation  and 
regulated  her  internal  affairs  she  will 
presumably  take  steps  to  carry  her  pur- 
poses into  effect,  endangerinp^  thereby  the 
peace  of  Europe."  (The  itahcs  are  mine.) 

And  so  on.  rf  either  Italians  nor  Jugo- 
slavs scruple  at  all  to  speak  of  the  coming 
war  between  their  countries,  although  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  more  of  the  taming 
is  done  by  the  Italians. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  they  are  more 
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worried  than  the  Jug^oslavs.  Although 
with  much  less  to  fear  in  the  near  future 
on  military  erounds,  they  have  more  to 
fear  than  me  Jugoslavs  on  eoonomic 
g^unds.  The  Italians  are  distinctly 
worried  about  the  eoonomic  future  of 
their  new  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  because 
the  economic  life  of  these  ports  depends 
lai^l^y  on  the  patronage  of  the  hinterland 
whic&  belonfiis  to  their  economic  rivals. 
Why  should  one  not  suppose  that  the 
Jugoslavs,  and  indeed  the  Czechoslovaks, 
Austrians,  and  Hungarians,  will  patronize 
the  Jugoslav  ports  rather  than  the  ports 
of  the  Italians,  with  whom  none  of  these 
nations  is  on  very  good  terms  ?  The 
Jufi^oslavs  tell'  you  triumphantly  that 
sudi  will  be  the  case.  The  Italians  do  not 
hide  their  fear  that  it  will  be,  and  they 


remember  a  number  of  significant  moves 
made  by  the  Jugoslavs  during  the  con- 
troversy over  Fiume.  One  was  the  threat 
that  unless  the  Italians  helped  the  Jug^ 
Slavs  to  set  Fiume  the  latter  would  boy- 
cott the  Italian  railway  feedings  that  port 
by  preventing  the  ^^ress  of  Jugoslav 
and  Hungarian  produce. 

It  is  no  use  ignoring  facts.  It  will  help 
no  one  for  us  to  hold  up  our  hands  and  say : 

^^  Horrible  suggestion !  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Jugoslavs  and  the 
Italians,  both  dear  friends  of  ours,  will 
ever  fight  each  other." 

The  fact  is  that  both  Jugoslavs  and 
Italians  are  talking^  frankly  about  the 
possibility  of  fightmg  each  other,  and 
that  indications  are  already  visible  of  the 
sort  of  economic  warfare  which  often 


leads  up  to  military  warfare.  There  is 
room  on  the  Adriatic,  however,  for  both 
Italians  and  Jugoslavs,  and  a  tragic  war 
can  be  averted  if  the  Great  Powers  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make  the 
League  of  Nations  a  vital  reality.  By 
the  energetic  and  tactful  action  of  all  the 
other  nations  which  are  interested  in 
avoiding  another  European  war  it  b 
possible  to  lead  both  Italians  and  Jugc 
slavs  into  an  adjustment  of  their  diffi^ 
ties  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  It  is 
possible,  but  it  is  not  easy.  It  would 
perhaps  involve  a  political  mandate  to 
Italy;  it  would  certainly  involve  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  port;  and  it 
might  even  result  in  an  independent 
State  of  Fiume. 
Meflsioa,  Sicily,  June  9. 


CHRISTIANA'S  RING 

BY   AMELIA   JOSEPHINE   BURR 

"  But  she  gave  Mr,  Statidfast  a  Ring  " 


n 


I  can  hear  the  River 
Singing  where  she  went.  . 
Here  I  wait  my  summons 
Patiently  content, 
In  my  heart  the  memory 
Of  a  perfect  thing. 
Bright  upon  my  finger 
Chnstiana's  Ring. 


Valiant  was  her  soldier, 
Grreatheart  was  her  guide. 
Christian  was  her  beacon 
To  the  other  side. 
What  a  little  share  was  mine 
In  her  journeying ! 
Yet — it  was  to  Standfast 
That  she  gave  a  ring. 


Ill 


Heaven  can  make  no  richer. 
Earth  cannot  destroy 
The  divine  completeness 
Of  my  slender  joy. 
Gold  of  God's  refining 
Pure  trom  his  own  fire 
Is  the  finished  cirde 
Of  my  soul's  desire. 
/  shall  cross  the  Rivera 
I  shall  meet  the  King^ 
In  my  heart  her  m>emory^ 
On  my  hand  her  ring. 


THE  NEW  GREAT  THING 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE 
BY  KEENE  ABBOTT 


ii  TTS  this  one,  or  another  one,  will 
X  some  day  be  getting  clean  across, 
Fm  thinking,  with  wings  only  to  go  on." 
Faded  blue  eyes  locked  up  from  the 
newspaper  headlines  which  blasoned  the 
daring  start  of  the  Australian  aviator  in 
that  famous  effort  of  his  to  journey 
through  the  air  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  while  Michael  Delahunty  commented 
upon  this  spectacular  enterprise  his  gase 
traveled  skyward,  above  the  windbreak 
of  glossy-leaved  Cottonwood  trees  that 
were  beginning  to  shed  their  seeds  in  lan- 
guid  flurries,  like   tiny  snowflakes  idly 


balancing.  After  an  interval  of  museful 
speculation  he  added,  with  conviction : 

^^  A  brave  lad,  surely.  And  we  have  to 
be  brave,  ever^  mother's  son  of  us  that 
would  be  pokmg  our  noses  into  adven- 
ture for  the  help  of  any  new  great  thing 
that's  a^boming." 

What  new  great  thing,  I  wondered, 
had  this  man  helped  into  being  ?  It  was 
hard  to  picture  him,  now  so  gray  and 
stooped  with  toil  and  years,  as  one  who 
had  "  poked  his  nose  into  adventure." 

At  the  Delahunty  cottage,  where  I 
stopped  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  I  had 


arrived  dusty  and  leg-weary  from  my 
cross-oountry  tounp  through  a  region  of 
Nebraska  that  had  onoe  been  the  great 
hunting  domain  of  the  red  man,  the  sfsr^ 
h^urt  of  the  buffalo  country.  And,  mj 
thirst  having  been  quenched  at  the  pomp. 
I  now  pleaded  fatigue  and  the  &vor  of  a 
seat  under  the  box-elder  tree,  on  a  bendi 
beside  that  reminiscent  gaser  at  the  Uo^ 
sky. 

^^  A  big  labor  it  was,"  be  presently  ob- 
served, ^^a  big  labor,  and  risRy."  HisoM 
head  wageed  solemnly  as  he  wait  oo: 
^^  Let  you  be  starting  across  the  ocean  fur 
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<C)  Clineflmkt,  tram  Press  lllusuating  Service 


AN  ABYSSINIAN  MISSION 

The  three  members  of  this  Mission  Utely  visited  Washington  to  oongratulate  President  Wilson  on  the  oonolusion  of  the 

headed  by  his  Rojral  Highness  Dedjazraatch  Nadao  (in  the  center  of  picture) 


The  Mission 
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A  CZECHOSLOVAK  PARADE  Digitized  by 

About  a  thousand  Czechoslovak  war  veterans  recently  paraded  in  Washington  before  President  Wilson.  They  fought  in  Siberia,  and  their  appear^ 
ance  shows  the  type  of  the  men  who  made  such  marvelous  marches  through  Siberia,  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  as  they  marched 


CC)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  OX 
LORD  NELSON'S  FLAGSHIP 
When  Secretary  Daniels  yiaited 
Portsmouth  Uarbor  (EogUnd), 
our  flag  was  for  the  first  tine 
hoisted  over  Nelson^s  ixnum 
flagship,  the  Victorr 


nfrmarimia]  Film  Service 


THE  PACIFIC  FLEET  ON  ITS  WAY 
Admiral  Rodman,  in  command  of  the  new  Pacific  Fleet,  recently  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  long  voyage  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Piocifio 


THE   GERMAN   FLEET   IN 

SCAPA  FLOW 
We  are  all  the  more  pleased  to 
present  this  photograph  of  the 
German  Fleet  lying  in  Scapa 
Flow,  where  later  it  was  sunk 
hy  German  treachery,  because  a 
former  picture,  printed  in  The 
Outlook  of  July  9,  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  picture  of  the 
German  Fleet,  was  discovered 
after  it  was  printed  to  be  not 
that  at  all,  but  a  picture  of  the 
British  Fleet  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth — an  error 
which  some  of  our  readers  have 
discovered  and  pointed  out  to  us. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  present 
picture  to  Rear-Admiral  Ralph 
Earle,  of  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington 
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THE  RACE  DISTURBANCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Motor  cycles,  such  as  that  shown  here 
with  its  amied  soldier,  troops,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  tanks,  were  held  in 
readiness  to  suppress  threatened  ex- 
tension of  the  mob  violence  in  Wash- 
ington 


(C>  Underwood  A:  Underwood 

VICTIMS  OF  MEXICAN 
VIOLENCE 

Mrs.  Mary  Correll  and  her  son,  Joseph 
CorreU,  have  jnst  told  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  the  tragic  story  of 
the  killing  of  the  husband  and  &Uher, 
John  W.  Correll,  the  American  ranch 
owner  lately  murdered  in  Mexico  by  a 
band  of  desperadoes.  The  Mexican 
authorities  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
to  punish  this  outrage 
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•Ae  Irish  coast,  or  Englaiul  itself,  with 
vings  only  to  go  on,  and  that  will  be  no 
ikore  dangersome,  majbe«  than  we  were 
laving  it  here,  within  three  miles  of  this, 
ii  the  years  gone  by.  A  g^een  sea  lie's 
|one  over,  the  flier-man,  and  it's  a  green 
lea  we  were  making  a  way  across  to 
!ft*avel  on. 

*"  It's  not  water  I'm  meaning,  of  course, 
lut  grass  and  prairie,  and  a  terrible  ache 
md  bigness  of  it.  And  the  way  across  ? 
That  would  be  the  railway,  the  first  one ; 
tfiat  would  be  the  Union  Pacific  itself, 
and  it  now  holding  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
a  short  while  ago,  in  the  month  of  May, 
ihiH  year.  A  snmll  piece  in  the  paper  I  do 
he  reading  about  it — a  small  piece  only. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  flying.  In  the  fifty 
jears  coming  it  won*t  be  thought  of  much, 
purely,  that  somebody  has  gone  the  way 
•f  the  air  dean  over  the  ocean,  with  a  gas 
•ngine  giving  him  the  erand  shove  and 
fthe  impudent  wings  of  him  a-scratching 
at  the  blue  sky." 

Impudent  I  I  liked  that  word ;  it  made 
■le  thmk  how  impudent  must  have  seemed 
the  screech  of  the  locomotive  when  that 
■oise  first  startled  the  ancient  silences 
brooding  over  the  ^reat  plains.  He  had 
lK«en  here  then,  this  Michael  Delahunty. 
He  had  seen  the  line  extended  west,  be- 
yond Fort  Kearney,  into  this,  the  great 
kunting  r^on  claimed  by  the  Sioux.  He 
had  b^  here  when  track-laying  opera- 
lions  had  gone  on  inside  soldier  picket 
Gues,  when  men  marched  to  work  to  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  when  arms  had  been 
stacked  on  the  dump,  when  General  Case- 
ment's track  train  of  a  thousand  workers 
had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  repel 
attack. 

Yes,  a  great  adventure,  this  industrial 
•uter^rise;  for  a^unst  the  intrusion  of 
the  railway  the  Indians  strove  desperately. 
But  of  what  avail  were  stealthy  on- 
slaughts and  harassments  many  times 
repeated  ?  Iron  tentacles  ^pped  the  land. 
By  November  1, 1866,  rails  had  been  laid 
U}  the  crossing  of  the  North  Platte. 
Every  day  from  then  until  now  immense 
rlangors,  terrifying  shrieks,  have  rent  and 
jarred  the  primordial  majesty  of  the 
i;reat  plains. 

It  was  of  the  time  over  fifty  years  ago 
that  Michael  Delahunty  told  me  his  tale — 
a  wild  tale,  a  tale  so  richly  colored  that  I 
m>uld  only  wonder  how  much  of  it  was 
fact  and  how  much  the  picturesque  gar- 
nishment of  a  Celtic  fancy.  So  when  I 
was  once  more  back  among  books  I  made 
it  my  quest  to  see  whether  I  could  find 
vecords  of  the  episode  he  described.  And 
BOW,  with  all  due  apologies  to  him,  I  here 
tonfess  that  I  was  surprised  to  find,  not 
aiei*ely  one  vei^ion  of  it,  but  several. 
Those  to  be  read  in  the  records  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  are 
iiifliciently  matter  of  fact ;  but  in  ^'  The 
Fighting  Cheyennes''  there  is  an  ac- 
vount,  related  by  an  Indian  eye-witness 
and  carefully  reported  by  Mr.  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  wuich  quaintly  substan- 
tiates the  chronicle  as  I  heaitl  it  told  by 
Mieliael  Delahunty. 

The  red  man,  one  Porcupine  by  name, 
»:iys  that  early  in  August,  1867,  he  and 
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his  native  associates  paused  to  gaze  at 
something  new  to  the  country,  ^ur  off  a 
curious  insect,  elongated,  with  many 
joints,  came  crawling  and  crawling, 
omoking,  too !  Yes,  it  smoked  in  front 
as  it  crawled,  and  grumbled.  Once  it 
even  yelled.  When  it  did  that,  a  white- 
plumed  war-bonnet  floated  up  and 
streamed  backward  and  dissolved. 

Marvelous  I  They  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

The  astonished  observers,  it  appears, 
were  by  no  means  dumfounded  by  that 
fearsome  sight.  No,  not  even  frightened ; 
but  interested  and  curious. 

When  first  noticed,  the  grumbling 
object  seemed  very  small;  but  it  kept 
coming,  coming,  and  growing  larger  iH 
the  time.  Obviously  it  was  not  an  ani- 
mal. It  could  not  belong  to  the  natural 
world. 

"  As  it  came  on,"  Porcupine  affirms, 
^^we  said   that  it  looked  uke  a  white* 
man's  pipe  when  he  is  smoking." 

Lodges  of  the  white  man  move  on 
wheels.  They  are  wagons  drawn  by 
horses,  or  mules,  or  oxen.  Sometimes  you 
see  a  number  of  wagons  trailed  one 
behind  another  and  drawn  by  pne  team  of 
oxen.  But  this  thing  had  nothing  to  make 
it  go. 

Porcupine  tells  that  after  the  Chey- 
ennes  had  seen  it  approach,  and  grow 
large,  and  pass  by,  and  finaUy  disappear, 
they  rode  down  from  the  ndge  tor  the 
sake  of  examining  the  ground;  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  trad  had  l^n  left  by  that 
most  strange  procession  of  wagons  Unked 
together. 

"  Not "  long  after  this,"  the  Indian 
relates,  "  we  talked  of  our  troubles.  We 
said  amonp;  ourselves :  ^  Now  that  the 
white  people  have  taken  aU  we  had  and 
have  made  us  poor,  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing. In  these  big  wagons  that  go  by  on 
the  metal  road  there  might  be  tilings  of 
value,  maybe  clothing.  If  we  could  throw 
these  wagons  off  the  iron  they  run  on  and 
break  them  open,  we  should  find  out  what 
is  in  them,  and  could  take  whatever  might 
be  useful  to  us.' 

"Bed  Wolf  and  Itried  to  do  this.  We 
got  a  big  stick,  and  just  before  sundown 
tied  it  to  the  irons,  and  sat  down  to  watch 
and  see  what  would  happen.  Close  by  the 
track  we  built  a  fire.'^ 

The  object  approaching  turned  out  to 
be  something  quite  different  from  the  ex- 
pected train.  It  was  a  hand-car.  Porcupine 
describes  it  as  an  object  with  something 
that  moved  up  and  down. 

**"  When  the  men  saw  the  fire,"  he  adds, 
"  they  worked  harder,  to  ran  by  quickly, 
but  when  they  struck  the  stick  everything 


jumped  high." 
TheC 


I  Cheyenne  mentions  two  guns  found 
on  the  hand-car.  Upon  inspecting  them 
the  Indians  pulled  something,  and  the 
guns  broke  in  two  and  the  barrels  fell 
down.  These  were  Spencer  carbines,  the 
first  breech-loading  arms  that  men  of  this 
southern  branch  of  the  tribe  had  ever 
seen. 

Porcupine  avers  that  those  who  had 
fallen  from  the  derailed  hand-car  got  up 
and  ran  away,  but  were  overtaken  and 
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killed.  The  next  activity  of  the  IndianH 
was  to  extract  spikes  and  bend  the  rail- 
ends  upward,  giving  them  also  a  sidewise 
wrench.  How  the  natives  waited  for  the 
train,  once  these  preparations  had  been 
completed,  is  aptiy  visualized  by  the 
Cheyenne  report : 

^'  Looking  east  over  the  level  plain,  we 
saw  a  small  light,  low  down. 

"  Some  one  said,  *  The  morning  star.' 

*'*No,'  said  another;  *that  is  one  of 
those  things  we  have  seen.' 

"  *  No,'  said  another ;  *  the  first  has  gone 
out,  and  another  is  rising.'  " 

Two  trains,  in  truth,  were  coming,  the 
headlight  of  the  second  being  not  very 
far  behind  the  first.  Indians  on  tiie  best 
ponies  were  sept  eastward  along  the  track. 
They  were  ordered  to  yell  and  8h(<)t, 
with  the  idea  that  they  might  ^frightai 
that  thmg." 

Assuring  themselves  that  the  first  light 
was  actuaU^  on  a  train,  the  scouts  started 
to  return,  riding  as  hard  as  they  could. 
It  was  impossiUe  to  go  fast  enough.  Be- 
fore they  could  report  to  their  duef  the 
train  overtook  and  passed  them. 

"  Some  fired  at  it,"  Porcupine  reports. 
*'*'  One  tried  to  throw  a  rope  over  the  en- 
gine. But  it  was  hard  to  get  dose.  HorseB 
took  fright  and  ran  away." 

The  worst  about  it  was  the  way  ^  that 
thing  "  yelled.  In  addition  to  its  screen- 
ing wails,  it  made  a  very  loud  noise- 
pt^ng,  throwing  out  sparks,  going  faster 
and  faster,  untu  it  came  to  tiie  br^en 
rail-ends.  There  it  jumped  into  tlie  air. 
The  cars  all  crashed  together. 

Why  the  Indians  should  have  kindled 
a  blaze  near  the  track  is  not  explained; 
but  that  one.  burned  there  is  sustained  by 
Delahunty.  He  began  by  saying : 

^^  It  would  not  be  a  full  moon^at  night; 
it  would  be  a  half-moon  shining.  SoBoe- 
thing  had  gone  bad  with  the  telegraph.  I 
heard  them  saying ;  and  the  night  open- 
tor  was  just  after  having  his  orders,  ill 
the  way  from  Omaha,  teUing  him  would 
he  send  out  the  section  gang  and  see 
where  the  line  would  be  down,  and  be 
patching  it  up,  mavbe,  the  way  messages 
could  come  through  again  from  tiie  west 
country. 

'^  It's  'my  brother  Jim  was  running  ^ 
gang,  and  it's  Wallace  himself,  the  nigbt 
operator,  ^ot  five  other  m^i  al<nig,  aiad 
they  starting  out,  with  the  four  of  tbem 
pumping  the  hand-car.  They  pumped  it 
the  same  as  brother  Pat  and  mjself 
would  be  aching  our  backs  all  day  Ioog< 
and  us  working  the  two-handled  fo^r^ 
pump  for  filling  the  railway  water  tank. 

^^The  telegraph  line  oould  be  bad 
grounded  or  cut  entirely.  A  bufUait 
could  be,  had  pushed  the  pde  over, 
with  the  scratching  of  jiiniself  and  rob* 
bing  his  itchiness.  Only  yoa  oouldn*ttell 
of  course  what  thing  at  all  would  be 
bringing  destruction  to  Uie  tdeg[n{^ 
wire,  llie  boys,  every  one,  had  theii  ffios 
by  them ;  for  it's  no  man  oould  know  if 
it  might  be  the  devil  and  all  would  eoia^ 
busting  off  the  reservaticm.  And  tb'T 
would  be  looking  for  where  was  the  fio^ 
broken.  And  t^  wire  of  the  telegnpbt 
I  the  pcJes,wasDot 
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like  a  harp^itring  stretched^  but  was  hav- 
ing a  down  curve  and  brightness  to  it, 
like  a  string  o'  glass,  because  of  the  half- 
inoon  shining. 

''  Well,  and  the  queer  thing  they  do  be 
seeing  presently — a  little  fire  burning  on 
the  ground.  And  for  why  would  a  fii^  he 
burning  in  the  still  night,  and  nobody 
near,  and  never  a  sniff  o'wind  speaking 
a  whisper  to  it?  The  men  pumping  along 
never  left  off  their  wonder  at  tne  strange 
thing  it  was,  so  lonesome  and  quiet,  like 
a  death  candle  burning. 

^*Then  come  something  else  for  the 
wonder  of  them  and  amazement.  A  bump 
it  was,  and  a  jump  it  was,  and  a  big 
knock  and  a  heave  and  a  tumble.  The 
hand-ear  was  off.  She  was  gone  dean  off 
the  track ! 

'^  We  had  no  coal  at  that  time.  Wood 
f>nly  they  burnt  in  the  engines.  'Twas  a 
liig  stick  fallen  off  the  tender,  I'm  think- 
ing, was  picked  up  to  straddle  the  rails 
and  be  rastened  there  with  lengths  of 
telegraph  wire  twisted  tight.  It  would  be 
that,  surely,  that  ditched  the  hand-car. 
And  right  away  after  comes  a  yell  and  a 
si^reech  and  a  galloping,  and  guns  shoot- 
ing and  arrows  whuzzing.  Out  of  a  draw 
come  the  horses ;  they  come  charging  out 
of  a  draw,  where  it's  dean  hid  they'd 
l»een,  against  the  time  coming  for  this 
diversion  and  entertainment. 

'*  Wallace,  the  night  operator,  put  his 
two  feet  in  motion  to  spUt  the  night  air 
like  a  reindeer  running.  Never  a  scratch 
flicl  he  get    And  there  was  John  Kern 
came  out  of  it,  with  no  hurt  to  him.  And 
then  there  was  Pat  DriscoU.  Something^was 
going  ^  whisht-whisht '  in  his  boot.  Blood, 
sure!  And  it  was  lliat.    A  sorriness  of 
Bome  kind  had  got  him  from  the  screech- 
ing^ wild  time  he'd  been  into.    At  Plum 
C*reek  we  had  the  shirt  off  him  to  see 
would  he  be  bad  hurt  or  not,  and  it  was 
a  flesh  wound  only,  and  him  that  proud 
of  it  he  would  be  pulling  his  shirt  off  any 
AsLy  to  let  you  see  where  he  had  his  sore 
place." 

After  the  hand-car  ^^  sorriness,"  as 
Oelahunty  called  it,  had  been  finished, 
the  Cheyennes  broke  and  bent  the  rails 
it  the  joints.  "Tools  were  used  for  it," 
le  said.  "  Yes,  for  the  section  lads  would 
Hf  dropping  everything  beside  the  track 
—crowbars,  wrenches,  shovels — when  the 
itu  was  gone  down  and  the  day's  work 
» ver.  So,  it's  a  job  the  Injuns  made  of  it ; 
nre^  and  it  was  now  a  neat,  clean,  dever, 
iiiirdering,  intellig^t  job. 

*•*  It  would  be  Kenny,  the  conductor 
limself,  comes  running  east  from  the 
^iist-up,  and  he  with  a  red  light  for  stop- 
tii^  &e  second  train,  the  way  she  wul 
<>t  g^o  knocking  into  the  wreck.  She  was 
nMied,  I  mind^with  rock  and  material 
>r  buildine  the  roundhouse  at  Sidney, 
ticl  myself  nad  a  look  at  her  backine  the 
iree  miles  and  a  half  a  mile  to  Plum 
'  reek  station.  And  it's  the  two  of  us, 
rother  Pal  and  me,  will  be  fair  nimble 
i  shove  his  t^o  children  into  the  engine- 
il>,  and  their  nother  with  them,  and  my 
w^i  woman  along,  too,  for  the  safety  of 
e*r .  They  would  idl  get  taken  east  to  Elm 
'reek,  or  further,  maybe,  for  I  wouldn't 
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care  how  many  a  fair,  fat,  and  lengthy 
mile.  The  further  the  better,  thinks  I ; 
but  it's  Elm  Creek  only  the  train  backed 
to,  and  there  she  lays  up  the  night  through 
a^^ainst  orders  in  the  morning  for  the  en- 
gine to  pull  out  west  again. 

"  It's  fifteen  men  of  us,  or  twenty,  goes 
with  her,  the  gang  of  us  on  a  flat  car  she 
was  pushing  ^ead  of  her.  And  the  g^s 
we  bad  I  An  outfit  altogether  with  more 
prickles  to  us  than  a  sand-bur  has,  or  a 
cocklebur,  or  a  porcupine  himsdf . 

^^  Sun  up,  or  after,  we  could  see  a  far 
smoke  coming  gray  in  the  blue  o'  the 
morning.  The  wrecked  train  burning! 
'Twas  diat,  surdy,  and  the  Injuns  after 
setting  fire  to  her. 

^^  It  would  be  a  slow,  careful  grumble 
of  wheels  we  took  with  us.  But  not  slow 
enoup^h  for  me  to  be  well  suited ;  for  it's 
a  thirst  I  had  on  me  till  a  tub  of  water 
wouldn't  make  spit  to  moisten  my  mouth 
with.  Let  you  be  any  kind  of  a  fighting 
man,  with  a  carbine,  and  ammunition 
and  aU,  but  it's  a  grand  thirst  you  will 
be  having,  and  a  queemess  inside  you,  to 
stand  there  on  a  flat  car^  for  a  target  as 
big  as  the  County  Cork  and  bare^mn- 
Injuns  to  shoot  at  you. 

"  Who  that  was  there  that  day  will  be 
for^tting  the  strange  sight  it  was?  The 
prairie  splashed  white  with  flour  from 
the  box  cars  broken  open.  Goods  and 
groceries  dumped  out,  stuff  scattered, 
new  boots  having  their  tops  cut  off  for 
leather  the  Injuns  would  be  wanting,  the 
devil  only  knows  for  why. 

"  We  watehed  them  racing  their  ponies 
up  and  racing  their  ponies  down  and 
around,  the  whole  boiling  of  them,  and 
laughing  and  screeching  and  cavorting 
and  takmg  shots  at  us  and  cutting  crazy 
capers.  Bolts  of  calico — many  bolts — were 

Kne  loose  into  long  streamers.  Loose, 
n  telling  you,  and  the  grand  whirl  of 
banners  iSiey  made,  being  tied  to  the 
ponies'  tails,  and  flying  and  fluttering 
and  kiting  till  they  would  be  mad  thin^ 
wagging  and  snapping  their  fingers  m 
the  face  of  the  blue  sky's  wonder  at 
them." 

The  spectacle,  as  thus  described,  is 
confirmed  *by  Porcupine,  who  teUs  that 
the  Indians  *'*'  tied  bolts  of  calico  to  their 
horses'  tails,  and  galloped  about,  and  had 
much  amusement."  He  further  relates 
that  as  the  train-wreckers  were  going 
away  with  their  plunder  another  train 
came  up,  this  one  from  the  west.  *'  Many 
soldiers  got  off,"  he  says,  "  but  they  did 
not  attadt  the  Cheyennes." 

General  Dodge  was  a  passenger  on 
that  train.  Formerly  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  he  had  con- 
ducted Indian  campaigns  for  two  years 
before  resigning  in  March,  1866,  to 
assume  chaise  oi  the  Union  Pacific  con- 
struction, work.  He  has  referred  to  the 
wrecking  episode  as  a  raid  by  Chief 
Turkey  Leg's  band,  but  the  Cheyenne 
authority  names  Spotted  Wolf  as  the 
actual  l^E^er. 

From  the  copious  store  of  carbines  and 
rifles  in  the  private  car  of  General 
Dodge  he  is  said  to  have  )Eirmed  a  score 
of  men — discharged  employees  and  adven- 
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turers — for  this  emergency.  He  himself  is 
reported  to  have  led  that  force  into  the 
fight.  There  is  nothing  to  show,  however, 
that  much  fightinp^  was  done.  The  prank- 
ishness  of  the  Indians  evidently  continued 
until  they  grew  tired  of  the  fun  and 
rode  away  with  all  the  loot  they  could 
carnr. 

The  derailment  of  the  enguie  resulted 
in  two  deaths.  Porcupine  mentions  a 
third  member  of  the  train  crew  to  lose 
his  life — ^a  man  who  is  said  to  have  come 
running  along  the  track  before  he  was 
killed  by  the  Cheyennes.  This,  however, 
is  not  substantiated  by  Delahunty.  But 
he  told  me : 

"The  engineer  was  after  dropping 
down  out  of  his  cab,  and  the  driver  crush> 
ing  the  life  out  of  him.  The  fireman's 
remainders  I  never  did  see,  not  having 
the  heart  for  it ;  but  it's  bad  scalded  he 
was,  I  heard  them  saving,  and  burnt 
black.  And  I  will  be  having  alvrays  a 
kindly  thought  for  poor  Handerha^i,  a 
section  lad  from  the  ditehed  hand-car. 
Clean  husked  naked  he  was,  and  sticking 
full  of  arrows. 

"  Again,  there  was  Thompson.  Poor 
Bill  Thompson  I  It's  a  hard  thing  to  be- 
lieve, if  you  hear  it  told,  the  thing  that 
happened  him  after  the  hand-car  jumped 
the  rails.  Through  all  the  s<»lping  of 
him  he  lay  still,  with  never  a  quirk  nor 
a  quiver  to  him,  as  if  destroyed  he  was 
entirely,  with  no  more  life  to  him  than 
tallow  has  or  a  cedar  log  from  Lebanon. 
But  the  power  was  in  him  yet,  the  way  he 
would  be  crawling  off  into  the  grass,  and 
on  and  on.  Clean  to  the  section  house  he 
crawled,  and  was  picked  up  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  tram  from  the  west  was 
coming,  and  it's  myself  had  his  scalp  for 
him  ^t  had  been  found  in  the  grass 
where  the  red  stains  were.  It  had  oeen 
dropped,  I'm  thinking,  from  the  bdt  of 
the  savage  man  that  had  it." 

No  more  shocking  to  look  at  than  an 
example  of  the  wi|;maker's  cndEt,  that 
relic  is  on  view  to  this  day  in  the  museum 
of  the  Public  Library  at  Omaha.  Brought 
to  town  August  7, 1867,  it  then  floated 
in  a  tin  paU  fiUed  with  water.  A  man 
with  a  bandaged  head  carried  the  pail. 
At  the  railway  station  he  was  helped  into 
a  bug^  and  driven  hurriedly  to  a  doc- 
tor's office.  But — futile  haste  1  Although 
he  might  attain  his  fourscore  years — 
which  he  really  did — he  was  to  learn  that 
the  scalp  could  not  be  made  to  grow 
again  upon  his  head. 

When  Ddahimty  had  finished  telling 
me,  with  minute  particularity  all  about 
that  ^^  still,  wild  night,"  as  he  called  it,  he 
smoothed  his  hand  along  the  barrd  of  the 
carbine  he  had  brought  out  of  the  house 
to  show  me.  While  he  opened  and  shut 
the  breech-block  of  the  ola  gun  he  added, 
with  finality : 

'  "  So  there  you  have  it,  everything  full 
and  complete,  as  I've  seen  and  heiuxl  it 
told  ;  and  each  word  a  true  word,  to  let 
you  know  the  kind  of  railroading  we  had 
when  all  this  valley  land  where  the  com- 
fidds  do  be  whispering  would  be  wUd 
grass  land  for  buffalo  only,  with  no  ston^ 
tree,  farm,  or  crop  of  any  kind."  3  y  IC 
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THE  SCARBOROUGB  SCHOOL.  SCARBOROUGR.ON.RUDSON.  NEW  YORK 

Based  on  The  Outlook  of  July  30, 1919 

Bftoh  WMk  ao  OotUne  Study  of  Garrent  History  baaed  on  the  preceding  number  of  The  Oatlook  will 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  onrrent  eyenta  cUasee,  debattnflr  olnba,  teachers  of  history  and  of  English,  and 
the  like,  and  for  nse  in  the  home  and  by  such  indiyidnal  readers  as  may  desire  suggestions  in  the  serious 
study  of  current  history. — Tun  Editors. 

[Those  who  are  using  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  ooTor  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
questions,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion, 
and  only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material 
assigned.  Or  distribute  selected  questions  among 
different  members  of  the  ohias  or  group  and  have 
them  report  their  findings  to  all  when  assembled. 
Then  llaye  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 


ranza,'*    by    T.   E.    Gibbon    (Doubleday, 
Page). 


1 —INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

A,  Topic :  The  Issue  of  Shantung ;  Why 

China  Refused  to  Sign. 
Reference :  Pages  491 ;  502,  603. 
Questions : 

1.  What  is  the  Shantung  provision  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  ?  What  are  the  facts  which 
llie  OutlooK  tells  us  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  order  to  understand  tlie  Shantung 
situation  ?  2.  Explain  at  length  why  tlie 
Shantung  provision  has  become  a  real 
issue.  3.  Kestate  carefully  why  China,  ac- 
cording to  Wu  Chao-chu  refused  to  sign 
the  Peace  Treaty.  Do  you  praise  or  con- 
demn the  Chinese  peace  delegates  for  the 
action  tliey  took?  Reasons.  4.  Discuss 
whether  the  way  in  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  treated  China  is  contrary  to 
America's  historic  policy  toward  China. 
5.  One  critic  characterizes  the  Shantung 
situation  as  a  matter  of  injustice,  deceit, 
brutal  force,  and  unfair  dealing.  Weigh 
each  characterizing  word  carefully.  Does 
this  critic  exaggerate  the  Shantung  situa- 
tion? Tell,  with  reasons,  why.  €,  Read 
in  connection  with  this  topic  ''  China 
and  the  World  War,"  by  W.  R.  Wheeler 
(Macmillan). 

/?.  Topic :  The  Mexican  Question. 
lieference :  Page  493. 
Questions : 

1.  The  Outlook  speaks  of  the  Mexican 
question.  What  is  that  question  ?  2.  Explain 
liow  Mexico  got  into  its  present  piiglit. 
3.  The  Outlook  sanctions  the  suggestion 
that  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  to  suggest  what 
should  be  done.  Has  Congress  any  right  to 
do  this  ?  Explain  what  results  might  n>llow 
sucli  an  investigation.  Would  it  oe  a  wise 
thing  for  Congress  to  do  ?  Tell  why  or  why 
not.  4.  Describe  President  Wilson's  Mex- 
ican policy.  Give,  with  reasons,  your  opin- 
ion oi  it.  5.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  protect  Americans  and 
American  property  in  Mexico  ?  Is  it  Amer- 
ica's duty  also  to  protect  nationals  of  other 
foreign  countries  in  Mexico  and  their 
property  ?  Discuss.  6.  Tell  what  you  think 
of  this  statement  and  why :  **  We  [America] 
can  easily  step  into  Mexico  and  enforce* a 
reasonable  respect  for  justice  and  decency 
if  tlie  occasion  requires."  7.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  have  the  League  of  Nations 
settle  the  Mexican  problem?  Reasons. 
8.  Two  valuable  books  for  reading  about 
conditions  in  the  past  and  at  present  in 
Mexico  are  "Ponirio  Diaz,"  oy  David 
Hannay  (Holt),  and  "  Mexico  under  Car- 


II — NATIONAL   AFFAIK8 

A,  Topic:   Prohibition  in  Congress. 
Reference:   Page  492. 
Questions :  .     . 

1.  Report  the  provisions  of  the  Volstead 
Bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives July  22,  1919.  Tell  what  you 
tliink  of  each  of  these  provisions.   2.  Ex- 

Elain  the  steps  by  which  a  bill  becomes 
iw  in  our  Federal  Government.  3.  Give 
your  reasons  for  believing  or  not  believing 
that  the  possession  of  a^oholic  beverages 
should  be  a  legal  offense.  4.  What  is  the 
Anti-Saloon  L^a^ue?  Describe  its  meth- 
ods. Are  they  democratic  metho<ls?  Is 
tliis  League,  in  your  opinion,  aiding  or 
damaging  the  proliibition  cause  ?  Reasons. 
5.  Discuss  whether  the  ratification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  tlie  action  in 
Congress  on  the  Enforcement  Bill  show 
that  the  American  people  are  becoming 
indifferent  toward  the  idea  of  personiU 
liberty  as  it  was  conceived  of  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution. 

B,  Topic:  Tlie  Education  of  Henry  Foi-d. 
Reference:  Editorial,  497,  498. 
Questions : 

1.  Is  this  editorial  merely  a  matter  of 
satire?  Explain  your  answer.  2.  Define 
accurately  all  the  words  specially  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  editorial. 
What  is  libel r  3.  Who  is  an  Anarchist? 
Mr.  Ford  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
trying  to  stop  the  war  and  in  trying  to 
keep  America  out  of  it.  Considering  the 
causes  and  the  objects  of  the  world  war, 
were  his  endeavors  anarchic?  Discuss. 
4.  What  is  education  ?  When  is  a  peraon 
educated  ?  The  Outlook  thinks  Mr.  Ford 
has  been  educated.  Has  he  ?  5.  Compare 
Henry  Ford's  metliod  of  gettinj^  facts  with 
Abraham  Lincoln's  method  of -getting  an 
education.  What  is  tlie  point  to  l)e  made  ? 
Discuss  its  significance.  6.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  tlie  connection  between  democ- 
racy and  education?  Exnlain  at  lengtli. 
7.  In  connection  with  this  topic  read 
"The  Meaning  of  Education,"  by  N.  M. 
Butler  (Scribners),  and  "Schools  of  To- 
Morrow,"  by  John  Dewey  (Dutton). 


m — PROPOSITIONS   POK  DISOUSSION 


(These  propodUoiifl  are  Buggeeted  direotlj  or  iiidi< 
.eotlv  by  the  eubjc  '  *"* 

not  diMiiMed  in  it.) 


reotly  by  the  Bubjeot-matter  of  The  OntJ 


It  or  II 

look. 


but 


1.  The  foundations  of  goverament  should 
be  examined  anew  every  generation. 
2.  Leadership  in  business  is  more  impor- 
tant tJian  leadership  in  politick.  3.  Henry 
Ford  is  a  goinl  American. 

rv — VOCABULARY  BUILDING 
(AU  of  the  following  words  and  ezpresBiooB  are 
foand  in  The  OaUook  for  July  30,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 
eliewhere,  f^re  their  meaning:  in  your  own  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Negligible,  duress,  franchise,  mining  con- 
cessions (491)  ;  bandits,  Congress  (493) ; 
bona-fide,  the  Constitution  (492.) 


6  August 

THE    NATION'S 

INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

BelieTing  that  the  adTsnoe  of  business  is  « labject 
of  rital  interest  and  importance.  The  Outlook  wiU 
present  under  the  above  heading  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  subjects  of  industrial  and  oommercial 
interest.  This  department  will  include  paragraph* 
of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  eduoaliooal  TaJoe 
dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  die 
Nation.    Comment  and    suggestions  are  mvit^d. 


U.   S.  ARMY     MOTOR. 
TRUCK  TRAIN  ON  TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL DEMON- 
STRATION  TOUR 

ON  Jaly  7  the  iirst  transcontinenUl 
army  motor-truck  train  started  from 
Washington  for  a  cross-coantry  run 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  train  consists  of 
five  passenger  cars,  tliirty-five  tracks,  two 
ambuUtnces,  six  motor  cycles,  two  tank 
tracks,  two  kitchen  trailers,  two  water-tank 
tracks,  one  engineer-shop  track,  one  offi- 
cer work  truck,  and  one  searchlight  truck. 
This  run  will  serve  as  a  Nation-wide  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  of  ^ood  roads.  In 
connection  with  road-bnilding  Secretary 
Baker  has  ordered  tliat  the  road-building 
equipment  which  our  Army  used  in  Frant*e 
be  returned  and  distributed  among  the 
various  States  for  use  in  the  construetion 
and  maintenance  of  Fe<leral-aided  high- 
ways. ^ 

It  is  predicte<l  by  lilr.  G.  A.  Kissel, 
Bmoidcntof  the  Kissel, Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, that  the  conclnsion  of  this  trip  will 
DO  the  signal  for  a  greater  adaptabihty  of 
the  motor  truck  to  the  Nation  s  transpor- 
tation requirements.  Secretary  Baker  states 
that  ^*'  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  trans- 
portation era."  While,  no  doubt,  he  had 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  transconti- 
nental trucking  from  a  military  standpoint 
he  could,  with  equal  tniih,liave  said  it 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Kissel  eoes  on  to  say :  **  I  look  for 
great  results  from  this  cross-country  trip, 
foremost  among  them  being,  of  course,  the 
adaptability  of  tlie  motor  truck  for  long- 
distance transportation,  which  I  believe  to 
be  an  assured  success.  The  motor  truck  of 
to-day  is  built  for  long  and  hard  service. 
In  most  cases  tlie  manufacturers  and  de- 
signers are  hard-headed  business  men 
with  practical  experience  in  tke  hardships 
and  obstacles  motor  tracks  most  overcome 
to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

<*The  second  result  will  be  a  close-op 
view  of  the  road  conditions  of  America. 
Two  hundred  odd  men  who  will  accompany 
this  fleet  of  tracks  will  have  brought  forci 
bly  to  their  minds  the  necessity  of  America 
^taking  off  its  coat  and  rolling  up  its 
sleeves  '  to  build  more  roads  andimproTP 
present  ones.  If  this  coast-to-coast  track 
train  falls  behind  schedule,  it  wOl  be  be- 
cause the  condition  of  some  of  the  rotfls 
was  not  taken  into  consideration,  or  that 
we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  bow  few  good 
roads  we  have  when  the  country's  totol 
road  mileage  is  taken  into  consiaeratioii* 
I  think  that  every  good  roads  associatioB 
in  every  city,  town,  and  village  througfc 
which  this  track  train  will  pass  shoukl  use 
the  event  as  a  big  publicity  feature,  pobt- 
ing  out  to  the  local  people  the  urgent 
necessity  of  reconstructing  their  roads  ami 
building  new  ones.    £very  good  roads  o^ 
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The  Dictaphone  for 
Early  Morning 


The  executive  who  gets  the  early  morning  jump 
on  his  mail  has  the  best  chance  to  leave  the  office 
for  a  healthful  hour  on  the  links,  a  spin  in  the  car, 
or  a  tum  on  the  lake. 

The  Dictaphone  is  a  mighty  big  help,  because  it 
cuts  out  all  die  delays  made  necessary  by  writing 
each  letter  both  in  shorthand  and  on  the  typewriter. 
You  generally  can  get  out  your  dictation  during  the 
cooler  hours,  then  forget  it.    So  can  your  secretary. 

Phone  or  write  The  Dictaphone  Branch  Office  nearest  you 

for  a  1 3 -minute  demonstration  in  your  office,  on  your  work, 

or  write  The  Dictaphone,  New  York  City. 


™  mcraFiWME 


ffigitli<.totN  U  &  afld  Povv^  CowlriM 


Dept  118-H,  Woolworth  BuOding,  New  York  City 

Branches  Everywhere  Write  for  Booklet,  '^  The  Man  at  the  Desk  " 

Tbere  is  but  one  Dictapkon»«  trmdm  tnarhed  **  Thm  IHctaphontt.'*  mad*  and  mercliaiMlkMl  by  th*  Columbia  Grapbopbono  Compann^ 


"  Thm  Shortmat  Routm  to  thm  M'-tl  Chatm ' 
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Vacation  Lands 
made  more  delightful 

Money  is  the  most  important  item  in 
any  tourist's  outfit  Money  takes  him 
on  his  trip  and  brings  him  home  again. 
Money  makes  his  trip  pleasant  and 
agreeable  or  it  fills  the  trip  with  petty 
worries  and  annoyances. 

The  kind  of  funds  is  most  important* 
If  you  ask  your  banker  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  travel  funds  he  will  probably 
say  "travelers'  cheques/  If  you  ask 
him  what  is  the  best  kind  of  travelers' 
cheques  he  is  almost  sure  to  say 


"A.B.A: 


AoAOcimtioii 


Cheques 


You  can  buy  these  cheques  a(  leading 
banks  in  every  important  cily  and  town 
in  North  America.  Ask  the  nearest 
bank  to  tell  you  more  about  these 
"A.B.A.'* Cheques— "the  best  funds  for 
tourists."  Or  write  for  full  information  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  is  the   money -making  opportunity 
The  Outlook  offers  you 

If  you  want  extra  money,  simplv  drop  us  a  line  (a  post  card  will  do),  ad- 
dressing it  as  eiven  below.  You  will  receive  a  blank  to  be  filled  in.  Then  in  due 
course  you  wiU  receive  a  certificate  appointing  you  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  The  Outlook,  together  with  a  convenient  little  book  of  order  blanks 
which  may  easily  be  carried  in  your  pocket  or  handbag.  There  is  no  responsi- 
bility on  your  part — none  but  the  careful  handling  of  the  money  you  receive 
and  your  statement  that  you  will  make  a  serious  effort  to  introduce  The  Outlook 
to  new  subscribers.  For  this  interest  and  activity  on  your  part  The  Outlook 
will  pay  you  what  is  really  a  remarkably  high  compensation — a  far  higher 
commission  than  that  paid  oy  most  publications. 

You  do  not  have  to  "sell "  The  Outlook  to  the  sort  of  people  who  ought  to 
read  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  mental  list  of  the  homes  in  your  neigh- 
borhood in  which  you  believe  The  Outlook  should  be  a  regular  weekly  visitor — 
and,  if  they  are  the  right  kind  of  homes,  you  will  merely  have  to  tell  them  about 
The  Outlook  in  your  own  words  and  fn  your  own  way — and  the  chances  are 
strong  that  they  will  be  more  than  interested.  This  means  money  for  you  and 
regular  money,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year.  Write  to-day,  address- 
ing Desk  G,  Representatives*  Division, 

The    Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


U.  S.  Army  Motor-Truck  Train  on  Trafucontinental 
JJemoMtration  Tour  (Continued) 

^^ization  in  the  country  should  feature 
tills  transcontinental  trip  in  its  meetings 
and  in  the  local  papers,  pointing  out  wluit 
a  wonderful  thmg  it  would  be  for  local 
concerns,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
the  community  at  lai^ge,  if  f^ood  qoacls  were 
built  to  promote  and  invite  mcreased  trans- 
portation, both  passenger  and  freight. 

'<  Every  business  organization,  every 
chamber  of  commerce,  advertising  club, 
and  all  booster  clubs  in  every  city  shoulfl 
start  a  whirlwind  campaign  to  keep  prog- 
ress with  this  transcontinental  trip,  point- 
ing out  how  good  roads  cut  transportation 
time  as  well  as  transportation  cost,  how 
good  roads  help  to  proauce  good  times,  how 
good  roads  increase  realty  values  and  de- 
crease the  cost  of  not  only  commodities 
and  necessities  but  the  high  cost  of  living, 
by  providing  a  cheaper  means  of  getting 
gocKls  and  food  to  the  merchants*  shelves. 

'*  This  first  transcontinental  motor-truck 
trip  will  convince  farmers  as  no  other 
means  could  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
motor  truck  to  lon^-distance  hauling. 
There  are  thousands  offarmera  who  do  not 
yet  believe  that  the  motor  truck  b  compe- 
tent to  transport  their  produce  over  long 
distances.  These  farmers,  even  though 
their  farms  are  many  hundreds  of  mites 
from  the  nearest  center,  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  the  motor  truck  for 
long-distance  transportation,  which  this 
transcontinental  tnp  will  prove.  Once 
agricultural  America  as  a  wnole  employs 
motor  trucks  to  transport  its  produce  to 
market,  the  cheaper  its  produce  can  be 
sold  at  the  market,  because  it  can  deliver 
more  produce  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost. 
Remember,  the  cost  of  transporting  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  all  the  fruits  and  v^;etables,  is 
the  biggest  part  of  production  cost.  Once 
this  cost  is  reduced,  its  selling  cost  can  be 
likewise  reduced. 

"llierefore  it  is  up  to  every  fanning 
commtmity' to  give  serious  thought  to  die 
motor  truck  and  its  potentiality  m  helpuig 
solve  the  transportation  demands  made 
upon  agricultural  America  to  feed  not 
only  America  but  the  world,  to  transport 
not  only  Held  produce  but  live  stock.  The 
motor  truck  has  proved  its  success  m  com- 
paratively long  distance  hauls,  such  as  three 
nundi*ed  miles  from  farm  to  market.  The 
success  of  this  transcontinental  trip  will 
prove  to  the  farmer  that,  no  matter  how 
far  away  the  market  is  from  his  farm,  the 
motor  truck  is  the  logical  means  of  trans- 
porting the  results  of  his  labors  to  the 
market.  Once  the  farmer  ^ets  the  big  idea 
that  the  motor  truck  is  Uie  logical  solu- 
tion, die  question  of  good  roads  Uiroughout 
ajgricultural  America  will  be  solved  m  no 
time  at  all. 

"Another  object  of  this  U.  8.  Motor 
Corps  transcontinental  trip  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  young  men  to  serve 
in  the  Coi*p8 — ^yoimg  men  to  be  sent 
to  schools  in  Septemoer.  Consider  what 
this  education  means  to  the  future  of 
motor- truck  transportadon  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  motor-truck 
transportadon  does  not  rest  entirely  on  the 
motor  truck,  but  ecjuallv  'so  on  knowing 
how  to  properlv  drive,  nandle,  and  take 
care  of  tiie  truck,  it  can  be  seen  what  a  bif 
asset  to  the  country  these  young  men  wiU 
be  after  they  have  l>een  thoroughly  schoole^l 
and  graduated  into  first-class  motor-track 
operators  and  despatchers.  Without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  results  of  this  transcoD- 
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U.S.Army  Motor^Truck  Train  on  TranscorUinetaal 

Demonstration  Tour  (Continued) 
tinental  trip  will  be  that  in  every  city 
where  the  train  passes  through  or  stops 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  want  to  ^et 
ahead  will  anickly  seize  the  opportunities 
which  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  offer 
them. 

^  Consider  tlie  immense  saving  to  owners 
as  weU  as  to  the  country,  the  increased 
service  the  motor  truck  will  render  owners 
when  in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  have 
been  through  Uncle  Sam^  Motor  Truck 
Transport  Schools  and  have  become  grad- 
uated A-1  motor-truck  experts. 

^  Another  lesson  this  first  cross-country 
trip  will  teach  us  b  the  condition  of  Amer- 
icas highways  as  a  help  to  motor  trucks  in 
rushing  troops,  supplies,  and  equipment 
from  one  city  to  another  or  from  one  State 
to  another  m  times  of  internal  trouble. 
While  I  hope  such  an  emergency  may 
never  arise,  it  is  one  that  we  should  pro- 
vide against  and  be  on  guard  to  '  nip  in 
the  bud,'  and  we  can  only  do  this  if 
our  highways  are  developed  enough  to 
eet  all  the  speed,  dei)endability,  and  per- 
formance that  are  built  into  trucks.  Such 
highways  will  also  enable  the  city  police, 
fire  and  water  departments,  to  extend  their 
area  of  operation,  which  in  itself  is  a  big 
asset  to  the  community. 

^  I  think  that  Secreta^  Baker  and  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  8.  Army  Motor  Transport 
Corps  are  due  a  vote  of  thanks,  by  not 
only  the  motor-truck  industry,  but  by  each 
community,  its  landowners,  taxpayers, 
and  business  men — in  fact,  every  branch 
of  our  commercial  and  social  structure — 
for  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  to  us  what 
most  be  done  to  bring  the  country's  trans- 
portation facilities  ap  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  efficiency. 


MR.  PASITCH  AND  ALBANIA 

May  I  express  my  surprise  at  the  words 
of  Mr.  Pasitch,  the  First  Delegate  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to 
the  l^eace  Conference  in  Paris,  in  the  inter- 
view given  to  Mr.  Gregory  Mason,  re- 
ported in  The  Outlook  of  June  18. 

"  Now  every  people,"  said  Mr.  Pasitch, 
<«  has  the  right  to  defend  its  liberty  and  its 
national  development.  Thepeoples  who  have 
had  to  support  the  voke  oi  foreign  domina- 
tion have  couceivea  such  a  hatred  for  the 
policy  of  enslavement  and  despoilment  of 
other  people's  land  that  they  would  never 
themselves  think  of  adopting  such  an  im- 
perialistic policy.  We  are  a  peaceful  peo- 
ple, we  have  never  enslaved  foreign  tnbes 
or  nationalities. . . .  People  have  reached  a 
state  of  development  where  there  is  no 
loneer  any  excuse  for  denying  them  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.' 

If  that  is  true,  by  what  justification  did 
Mr.  Pasitch,  when  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Serbian  Government  in  1913,  at  the  Lon- 
don Conference,  claim  Dibra,  Jacova,  and 
the  greatest  pai*t  of  Albania  in  the  late 
vilayet  of  Uskub  to  be  Serbian?  Here 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Albanian,  and  now, 
as  first  delegate  of  the  Serbs  in  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Pasitch  is  claiming 
to  annex  the  nortliem  part  of  Albania  too. 
Xb  this  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  na- 
tionality, or  with  the  principles  in  the  name 
of  which  this  war  has  been  conducted  against 
violence  and  imperialism  and  secret  treaties 
based  on  the  law  of  conquest  ?  That  is  the 
qaestion.  Chakalambls  Germenlis. 
Oreenthorne,  Edf^worth, 

Near  Bolton,  England. 
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A  Permanent 

Durable  Cleaner 

Cleaning,  like  heating,  should  be  one  of  the 
permanently  installed  features  of  every 
home.  House  cleaning  is  done  quickly, 
easily,  and  thoroughly  with  the  Arco  Wand*  Dust 
and  lint  from  mattresses,  upholstery,  curtains,  rugs, 
etc.,  is  instantly  removed  and  piped  away.  No  work 
at  all  to  use  the  Arco  Wand— it  makes  deaning  a 
pastime. 

AECOMl^S 

Vacuum  Cleaner  tLt%l^ 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  useftil  all  over  the  house,  and 
its  efficiency  is  so  great  that  a  few  moments'  easy 
ttroking  with  the  handy  tool*  leaves  not  a  trace  of  diwt.  dirt, 
or  lint.  Noeztra  help  is  really  needed  becatue  the  ARCO 
WAND^  itself ,  does  the  hard  work. 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  a  permanent  improvement  and  attrac- 
tion for  Residences.  Apartments,  Hotels.  Oubs.  Schools. 
Theatres.  Churches,  and  any  Publk  or  Private  Buildings.  Also 
made  mounted  on  truck  for  factories,  and  large  buiiness4wild> 
ings.  May  be  purchased  oa  easy  payments,  if  desired,  from 
dealers  everywhere. 

Sand  at  OBca  for  catak>c^  Tha  ARCO  WAND,  which 
■ivas  full  dasoriptions,  and  iOastrataa  many  ol  its 
iabor-andi 


Department  C-55 
816-622  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  HL 

Makers  €ifth€  wmtd^famums  WEAL  BaOen  and 
AMERICAN  RadiatwM 


The  Aroo  Wana  Machtee  Is 
Placed  in  the  basement  or  side 
room.  A  suotloo  pipe  nms  to 
each  floor. 


PARK  HILL  ON  THE  HUDSON,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


A  most  attra^^tive  property  for  sale.  Two  hundred  feet  frontaj^  bv  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  depth.  .Stone  wall,  beautiful  trees  and  lawn,  and  delightful  view  of 
Hudson  Kiver  and  the  Palisades.  Charming  twelYe-rooni  house,  modem  improve- 
ments, good  repair.    For  terms  and  further  information,  -addr^a  867,  Outlook. 
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Reg.  Ttude-Aiark 


McCutcheon*s 

Fashionable  Sweaters 


TN  spite  of  the  incrtas* 
ing  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing really  good  Sweaters 
we    have    succeeded   in 
keeping  our  stocks  com- 
plete and  attractive.  Our 
customers  will  find  a  pleasing  variety 
of  smart  models  and  fashionable  fab- 
rics and  colors. 


The  model  illustrated,  of 
Camers  Hair,  is  '  most  at- 
tractive for  country,  sea- 
shore, and  mountain  wear. 
A  regulation-size  scarf  of 
Camel's  Hair,  in  the  natural 
color,  can  be  furnished  to 
match  this  Sweater. 


Camml*9  Hair  Swmatmr 
Scarf  to  Match    - 


Our  Mail  Order  Department  will  gladly  farnieh  fall  dmecripiionn  and  particulara  d  ^ 

any  of  the  above  merchandiee  and  fill  ordere  to  yoar  complete  aatiafaction  ^ 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company  | 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y.  ■ 
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If  you  are 
a  teacher 


you  will  find  it  worth 
your  while  to  read  the 
advertisement  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover 
— and    to    act   upon   it. 
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told   that  tJie 
"jammed"    with   important 
special  cable  despatcli ' 


6  Aaga»t 

BY  THE  WAY 

That  tobacco  was  looked  upon  almost  as 
a  necessity  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  appears  in  a  reprint,  edited  by  Don  C. 
Seitz,  of  «  The  Tn^al  of  WQliam  Penn  and 
William  Mead  K>r  Causing  a  Tumult*' 
The  jurv  in  that  famous  case  refused  to  be 
bullied  by  the  Court  as  to  what  verdict 
they  should  render.  Thereupon  the  Re- 
corder stormed  at  them,  "  You  shaU  W 
lookVl  up,  without  Meat,  Drink,  Fire,  ami 
Tobacco;  you  shall  not  tliink  thus  to  abuse 
the  Court ;  we  will  have  a  Verilict,  by  tlie 
help  of  God,  or  you  shall  starve  for  it." 

Y^ears  ago  newspaper  humorists  used  to 
scoff  at  the  number  of  a^ed  Negroes  wbo 
claimed  to  have  been  body-servants  of 
George  Washington ;  later  abnost  ever\- 
society  woman  who  died  ^  had  danced  with 
Lafayette  when  she  was  a  girl."  But  tlie 
despatches  tell  a  true  story  of  a  woman  who 
saw  Lafayette  in  Baltimore  in  1824,  who  saw 
the  famous  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
when  it  fought  its  way  through  Baltimore 
in  1861,  and  who  the  otlier  day  saw  tiie 
Baltimore  Trench  Mortar  Battery  marrli 
through  the  city  on  its  return  from'Europf. 
This  was  Mrs.  Clara  M.  B.  Brown,  widow 
of  Chief-Judge  George  W.  Brown.  She 
was  one  hunch*ed  and  two  years  old  when 
she  died  on  July  21,  and  retained  her  fac- 
ulties almost  to  Uie  encL 

Not  long  ago  we  were 
cables  were 
news.   Lately  a 

from  London  to  a  New  Y'^ork  newspaper 
declared  that  the  British  censor  had  barm! 
^  Amencan  cussing "  in  films.  Careful 
study  of  tlie  despatch  reveals  that  tlie 
^  cussing  "  referre<l  to  was  in  remarks  made 
by  film  actors  when  trying  to  be  natural 
and  discovered  only  by  oeaf-mutes  who 
read  Uie  actors'  lips  on  the  screen  !  Odder 
still  is  the  allegation  that  the  terrible  dis- 
covery was  made  in  a  film  version  of 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Another  "special  cable  despatch"  to 
another  New  York  paper  tells  that  on 
Jul^  15  (St.  Swithin's  T)ay)  "  a  waterspout 
which  burst  about  Tobermory,  in  Argyll- 
sliire,  spread  a  shower  of  herring  over  the 
town  and  part  of  the  town  of  HulL  They 
fell  m  heaps  on  the  pavements  and  roofs. 
Gulls  wei*e  quickly  gobbling  them  up,  and 
later  these  were  assisted  by  hens,  docks, 
and  cats.** 

Theie  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  "  St.  Swithin  "  because  of  the  loup 
spell  of  rainy  weather  in  July.  It  turns  out 
that  Switliin  never  was  a  saint,  althoogit 
he  was  a  bishop.  Every  newspaper  evep 
year  reminds  people  that  July  15  is  St 
Swithin's  Day  and  that  if  it  rains  that  day 
it  will  i-ain  for  forty  davs.  If  nine  days  of 
consecutive  rain  astonishes  people  as  modi 
as  the  late  rainy  spell  has  done,  bow  greatir 
would  tliey  be  excited  if  we  should  act^nlly 
have  forty  consecutive  days  of  rain  ?  As  » 
matter  of  cold  scientific  tact,  the  Weatbf r 
Bureau  expert  in  New  Y'ork  says  that  the 
longest  spell  of  continuous  rainy  <l>y» 
known  in  that  district  was  in  1907,  nainalvf 
eleven  days.  The  same  expert  doabts  if 
there  ever  were  forty  consecutive  day*  ^ 
rain  anywhere  except  in  the  tropica  w*j 
except,  of  course,  the  **  rainy  stasou 
mentioned  in  Genesis. 

In  connection  with  Swithin  it  may  in* 
terest  tliose  who  have  not  looked  him  "P 
in  the  encyclopiedia  to  see  the  orif^in  of  ti»<' 
legend:    He   was   Bishop   of   \>iiiche6<fr 
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aboat  855  a^.  Before  he  died,  he  begged 
to  be  baried  in  the  open  churchyard  and 
not  in  the  church.  So  ne  was.  But  after  a 
hundred  years  the  monks  thought  to  honor 
him  and  the  church  by  reburying  him  in 
the  chanceL  They  appointed  July  15  for 
the  removal,  but  on  that  day  it  besan  to 
rain  heavily  and  continued  steadily  for 
forty  days  and  nights.  The  monks  took  the 
hint  ana  let  Switnin  stay  where  he  was. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  have  time 
to  discuss  a  few  things  less  exciting.  Such 
a  question  is  raised  by  a  pamphlet  just 
received  entitled  ^^Why  the  Garden  of 
Eden  Was  a  Jungle."  A  glance  at  the 
argument  shows  us  that  the  writer,  Mr. 
John  Serrigan,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
holds  that,  **  amongthe  many  erroneous 
assumptions  that  itmict  the  world,  there 
is  none  more  misleading  and  disastrous 
than  the  one  which  woula  have  us  believe 
tlie  Garden  of  Eden  was  some  beautiful 
vegetable  paradise,  when  any  old  jungle 
could  have  served  the  purpose.  Moreover, 
some  old  jungle  must  nave  served  the  pur- 
pose, because  otherwise  Adam  and  £ve 
would  have  had  no  chance  to  develop  their 
abilities.  The  author  is  evidently  very 
much  in  earnest,  as  he  offers  on  the  title 
page  *^Ten  Cents  for  the  Evidence  [that 
18,  the  price  of  the  pamphlet].  Ten  Dollars 
if  You  Can  Refute  It^Keason  to  Decide." 

A  ^good  mixer"  is  thus  defined  in 
^  Judge :"  ^  He  can  tell  more  funny  stories, 
borrow  more  money,  pay  less  ot  it  back, 
get  more  signers  to  petitions,  be  elected  to 
more  lodge  offices,  and  do  less  honest  work 
than  any  other  three  men  in  town." 

^^The  trouble  with  the -Irish  question," 
says  a  newspaper  writer,  ^^  is  that  too  many 
of  the  Irish  people  want  what  too  many  of 
the  Irish  people  don't  want." 

It  has  been  said  that  peoples  may  be 
known  by  their  proverbs.  An  interesting 
collection  of  Fihpino  proverbs  has  lately 
been  published  by  Dean  Jorge  Bocobo,  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines.  He  says 
that  the  old  men  among  the  Filipinos  know 
hundreds  of  such  proverbs  and  legends, 
many  of  them  absorbed  from  the  West  and 
others  giving  an  insight  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  race.  Here  are  three  or  four 
from  his  coUection :  ^  A  fish  is  caught  by 
the  mouth  "  (Caution) ;  '^  Break  your  head, 
but  not  your  word  ^  (Honor) ;  "  If  you 
sleep,  brother,  the  crocodile  will  eat  you 
up '  (Industry) ;  **  'Tis  easy  to  be  born, 
'tis  hard  to  be  a  man  "  (Character)  ;  "  A 
liar  loves  to  take  an  oath  "  (Trutlif  luness) ; 
^  Do  not  be  too  near  your  superiors,  lest 
they  trample  on  your  dignity  "  (Pride). 

"We  now  hear,"  remarks  "Punch," 
^  that  the  question  regarding  the  possession 
of  KladizatiffagtaliofatoffkEt,  in  Poland, 
i^hich  has  caused  so  much  of  the  delay  at 
the  Peace  (Conference,  has  been  satisfac* 
torily  settled.  The  four  Big  Powers  are  to 
have  a  couple  of  syllables  each  and  the 
remaining  tnree  will  be  raffled  for." 

Who  invented  ice-cream  soda?  In  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  we  read 
that  it  was  invented  fifty  years  ago  by 
Joseph  R.  Rover,  who  died  the  other  day 
in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of 
eightv-five.  It  is  the  tradition,  we  beheve, 
that  he  brou^t  about  the  union  of  frozen 
cream — ^yes,  it  was  made  of  cream  in  the 
'CX)8 — and  carbonated  water  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  child  who  liked  boUi  soda-water 
and  ice-cream  so  well  that  she  could  not 
d(H*ide  which  she  would  have  first." 
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My  10  years  with  a  Corn 

By  a  woman  vibo  typifies  miUions 


I  had,  like  most  women,  two  or  three  pet 
corns,  which  remained  with  me  year  after  year. 

I  suppose  that  one  was  ten  years  old.  It  had 
spoiled  thousands  of  hours  for  me. 

Of  course  I  pared  and  padded  them,  but  the 
corns  remained. 

Then  Somebody  Told  Me 

Then  somebody  told  me  of  Blue-jay.  I  prom- 
ised to  get  it,  and  did. 

I  applied  it  to  my  oldest  corn,  and  it  never 
pained  again.  In  two  days  I  removed  it,  and  the 
whole  corn  disappeared. 

It  was  amazing — two  days  of  utter  comfort, 
then  the  com  was  gone. 

That  day  I  joined  the  millions  who  keep  free 
from  corns  in  this  way.  If  a  com  appears,  I 
apply  a  Blue-jay  promptly,  and  it  goes. 

I've  forgotten  what  corn  aches  were. 

I  have  told  these  facts  so  often  that  not  a 
woman  I  know  has  corns.  Now  I  gladly  write 
them  for  this  wider  publication. 

Certainly  corns  are  unnecessary.  Paring  and 
padding  are  needless.  Harsh,  mussy  treatments 
are  folly. 

When  a  com  can  be  ended  by  applying  a 
Blue-jay,  surely  everyone  should  end  them. 
And  anyone  who  will  can  prove  the  facts  tonight 


How  Blue-jay  A^ts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft  protecting  ring  which 
stops  the  pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B&B  wax,  centered  on  the  corn 
to  gently  undermine  it.  ^ 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around 
the  toe  and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and 
comfortable. 


Blue-jay 


77k«  Scimniific  Com  Endmr 
Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 

25  Cents— At  DruggisU 

Bauer  &  Black       MakmrMofStmriUSargicar 
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Important  to  Subscribers 

When  yoa  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in  your 
addresSfboth  the  old  and  the  new  address  should  be 
given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

CONGS  OF  UBERTY 

^UneqaaledforScrricsMtcigbborhoodChdit  ' 

Scad  35c  today  for  a  poMpsid  "  HOME  COPY  " 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO..  15€  Fiflk  Af«.,  New  Tarfc 
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/or  Coughs  &  Colds 


(5)these  Heels 


After  shaving  apply  Hinds  Oeam 
to  overcome  the  smarting  and  re- 
fine the  complexion.    This  comforting, 
tooling*  snow-white  cream  protects  the 
skin  from  Sunburn,  Windbum  and  the 
effect  of  soap  or  hard  water  as  well  as 
daily  shaving.    The  new  non-leakablc  cap  makes 
the     bottle     fine    for    vacationists    and    travelers, 

SAMPLES^!    Be  mrt  itt  cnc/ow  stam^   wfth  ^om-  repuevt    Hindi 
Hnnc^  0Tid  Afmofid  Crtam  2c.     Both  CitM  and   Di^pfiesfinf 
Cf^am  4c,    Taicum  2t,    Ttfaf  csk^  Soap  8c.    Samph  Face  i^w* 
der  2ci  tftaU^xt  f$<.    JlUfacliPe  tVeek^nd  So*  50c. 


Hindli  Creta  Teil^t   N*CT»iiiici  irt 
^       A,  S,  HINDS, 


UiPI  VTtrr'x'bcre,  dr  tuf'ill  bf  EDAiicilf  ^ 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADYERHSING  SECTION 

Adverttoinff  Rate«:  Hotels  and  Reaorts,  Apartmento,  Toura  and  Travel, 
Real  Eatate,  Ldve  Btook  and  Poultry,  fifty  centa  per  agate  line,  four  coluuuis  to 
tlie  pace.  Not  leaa  than  four  linea  accepted.  In  calculating  apace  required  for  an 
advertiaement,  count  an  average  of  lix  words  to  the  line  nnlen  display  type  is  desired. 

"  Want  **  advertisemenU,  under  the  various  headinfrs,  *'  Board  and  Rooms,"  **  Help 
Wanted,"  etc^  ten  cants  for  each  wordw  biitial.  Including  the  address,  for  each 
Insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  *•  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  cliarge.  Other  words  may  be  set  in  capitals,  if  desired,  at  double 
imtea.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  for  the  box  number  named  fai  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded  by 
us  to  the  advertiser  and  blU  for  postage  rendered.  Special  headings  appropriate  to  the 
department  may  be  arranged  for  on  appUoation.  • 

Orders  and  copy  for  Classified  Advertisements  must  be  received  with  remittuoe  ten- 
days  before  the  date  on  which  it  is  intended  the  advertisement  shall  first  appear. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK 
381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEASON 

in  the  Far  East 

Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  under  personal  escort  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  17  for  a 
wonderful  visit  to  Japan  and  China 
at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Traomi  Dmpartmmnt 

65  Broadwajr.  Naw  York 

23  West  Monro*  St..  Chicato 

Market  and  2d  SU..  San  Francisco 


Summer  in  the  National  Parks, 

California,  Canadian  Rockies 

MoturiiiffH  i»iniiinKttnimpiiiK.lMir»eliarkc  rid- 
ui^,  wBitnijr.  liouKlrt.  TIfK  TI-TMl'l,!-: 
TltDliS,  a   B«niion  *(tr**?t,  l«i>i<tiiu. 


Apartments 


WANTED-THREE  APARTMENTS 

City.  Nq.  L  CtJiU&iniiii)£  liviufK  rchim  1lr«tMlJiL^ 
dinliiif-ttKrtii,  kitt'hffli,  two  bedriMjimi.  laiili. 
11X1111  Bnd  EU«Jil'«  ro>om.  Nff-  'I.  Conuiikiiii? 
ILrhig-rooui  or  atuLtlo.  IwdiDMEi)  (Wttl  Wtli.  Nu. 
I,  CrMUaiiLLiiii;  hvinjz-rDiiiii  or  otiiUia  VM*i|ri.wjii, 
an4  Jifttli,  LdcKtiou  iirt^frrabl;-  out  o\  tlM- 
1JAI1I1.I  k>ifeit4>ii  iHitlift,  sDUjiftliLni?  II ol  ununlly 
fNited  if  ]:N>!aii,tl«,  mid  pref4>rr&l>l:l'  iu  a  jirn'Ht^- 

AOfith  rtl  Ortttnixtii-li  \'lltiii'r  is  or  uortlj  of  tzA 
Btrett  \\\l\  }m:'  rojjsidt^n'J  i if-^'iimncrr  llrUj. 
Iwr  1,  I'UN      ,4dilrMJi*  CHAHLKii    ti-  Di%ViS. 

KaJw  WwfT.  r^]^  Tn-i,  Mj,>*i». 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


IWA88A0HU8ETT8 
MARBLrBHBADylllASS. 

THE  LESUE 

A.(l?'®tii30BT  little  house  by  the  sea 
PRIVATE  BATH8.  DsscripUvs  bookiet. 

Rook  Ridge  HsIlWellesley  Hilts,  Mmb.  Fine 
kxsatioii.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazsa. 
Running  water  in  bedrooms.  Private  baths. 
Kggs,berries,cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 

NEW    YORK    PITY 

The  Clendening 

200  W.  103d  St.,  New  York 

Short  Bloek  from 
Broadway  8nbway 
Station.  A  Hotel 
of  Quality  and  Re- 
finement. 

Single  room,  use  of  bath f2  Day 

Parlor,  bedroom,  Batlt,  for  two |3-|(4 

Parlor,  two  Bedi-ooms  and  Bath $^|6 

These  rooms  at   attmctive  summer   lato^ 

with  Breakfast  kicluded. 

Phone  Academy  S510. 

Write  for  Booklet  C  and  Map  of  N.  Y.  City. 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

3 let  Street  &  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

Gmnbiiies  every  convenienoe  and  borne 
oomfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 


Room  and  bath  $4.40  per  day  with  meals,  or 
•2.50  per  day  without  meals. 

lUustratad  Booklet  gladlj  sent  upon 
request.  JOHN  P.  TOLSOlT    I 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ^ll^S^^)i^r 

adioinins  Jndsoo  Memorial  Ghurch.  Rooius 
with  and  witliout  batli.  Rates  fil.M)  per  day, 
includiiv  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Coiiveuient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


MAINE 


Robinhood  Inn  and  Cottages 

Bailey  Island,  Me.,  opened  June  15.  Bathiug, 
flshhig,  sailing.  For  circuhir,  Miss  Ma»siv. 


MEXICO 


Metropolitan  Hotel 

The  Best  Hotel  in  the  City.  In  front  of  the 

Beautiful  Cathedral  and  Flower  Market. 

MEXICO  CITY.  MEXICO 

All  modem  conveniences. 


NEW   YORK 


l:£)tef  Phampfain 

WitJJ  Pqi n h on*  41  If l>  Cha mpiQtrh.YY 

iJtCHEST  point  on  Uke— 'fer^ptniJ 
^-evety  foofn  i  hani  (oom^flOO 
icfrl — tt^hni^-ld-hd-  ge^f  ea«t*r  — 
^ontrrflF  ^artfr^bEialifig,  bathings  &*it- 
3r'g,   niDiM   liiahw*!'!  in  all  dlirecbiacit, 

M^nasntrrnl   Mr.   j.   P.  Gream,  flf 

Flofid*  Ebii  Cout  Hoiek    BoekWr 

Dtl  lequnt,. 

Open  hne  15th 

S43  Mifth  Avfwtu* 


.  CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  IncludesSuoacres  of  wild- 
est Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  flsliing, 
swimiuiug,  cauoehiff,  tennis,  saddle  horses. 
Train  ps  tu  surrounding  mountain  iieaks.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Cliamphun.  Dancing.  Kx- 
celleiit  meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins  and 
teuu  S14,  SljB  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
isolated.  References  required.  Mani^er. 
ROVDKN  BARBER,  Clemons,  N.  Y.  ' ' 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.    1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mentai  and  Nervous  Diseases 
Comfortable,  lionielike  snrronnd- 
in^;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  nurses.  13  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  regetable  eaideus. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booHet, 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


LINDEN  I  "^  l^al  Pkcs  far  Sick 
n    ill  i  PcepkleGetWeB 

Deyisstewa.  Pa.  |An  histitutiou  devoted  to 
tlie  personal  study  and  specialised  treat- 
ment of  Uie  invalid.  Massage,  RIectricity, 
Hydrotlierapy.  Apply  for  circnhur  to 
RoBiBT  LiPPiifcoTT  Waltso,  M.D. 
(tote  of  The  Walter  fianitariiim) 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD  SS^iSSSTiS; 

Cokmlal  home  on  hilltop.  Delhrhtful  view  of 
country  and  Lake  Ontario.  Electric  lights, 
bathroom,  excellent  table.  On  State  road, 
three  miles  from  Oswego.  Miss  ALICE  E. 
PERRY,  Fruit  Valley  r!t.  P.,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD,  New  Jeraey. 
Nurse's  private  home  accommodat  s 
few  convalescenta  and  elderly  people  reuuir- 
ing  care.   W  Halsted  St.,  East  Oomge,  N.  J. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


F<^  ^U  nr  Raul  Charming  house  in  ideal 
ror  J9K  ©T  neni  New  ^laud  vUlaire. 
Three  hours  from  New  York.  A.  M.  I..  Sfi-a. 
J.  8.  CLARK,  Ui'2  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


MASSAOHU8 E  T  T  8 


ANewEngland  Homestead 

IN  A  COLLEGE  TOWN 
For  Rent,  Forabked  or  Unfarnisked 
BuUt  bv  a  college  professor  »  yean  ago.  10 
rooms.  2  bathrooms,  bam  available  as  garage; 
IH  scree  of  well-kept  grounds,  old  tr*"**, 
wooded  ravine,  and  runiflnK  brook.  Within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  College  Chapel  or 
the  village  post  office.  667.  Outlook. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

FOR  SALE 

Sita  and  Buildings  of  Successful  Camp 

Beautiful,  asle,  .secluded.  On  well-knowu 
New  Hampshire  lake.  Price  moderate.  A  l- 
dress  Camp,  P.  O.  Box  1,692,  Philadelphia.  P.t. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


AnRACnVE  STUCCO 

TT^^.^^^^Jf'^*  Fourteen  Room 
Dwellliiic.  ,Nice  residential  section,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water  heat, 
gamete.  Plot 60x100.  Oarages.  Price  f»,f>w. 
Full  p.irticuhtrs  from  owner,  U,81%  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


Shelter  Island  HeighU,  L  I. 
FOR  SALE-10-Room  House 

Two  bathrooms..  All  modem  Improvements. 
Well  furnished  throughout.  In  perfect  order. 
Large  porches.  R.  FECUTBTER. 


M®J?*y""l»''*"»  farms.  17  States. 
^.  ^^^^  f*?*  •<"*  8»<«*k  *«>ls,  crops 
often Jncludwi  to  settle  quickly.  Write  for 
big  ilhistrated  catalogue.  E.  A.  Btront  Farm 
Agency,  2ua6  B.  M.,  sim  Bldg..  New  York. 


VERMONT 


170B  SALE-Maple  ParX  Fjirm. 
ULi4?quu.j«i|  I«r  MI r nation  hi  ^'ermont. 
W\  m^tm  frrtile  lati4.  Mi^mJoiv,  [%!itiiiis  bear- 
Intf  itija  yomia  Orel  laid.  ^i^Bue  a  flji?  4>k| 
ocioriial  mn,  on  brpih  «Jt<vatiDn  ri.>iiinuiKl;iiig 
wi^iid*'ifiil  view  of  tuuitntiiiii,  fluid  aijcj  fftrert. 
McdcTti  plitmbiti^:  «utFi>]ifd  withpurft  »iinug 
wjt*sr.  Oil  flue  road  fnjoa  Whiu  River  Juno, 
tlrm  to  wootj-^to-k,  Vt,    3  niilf-*!  frmti  ffyrriier. 

9      ,,:k....        ...,,.,        1,.^,,.       .    ...     ,  ,.,;     ,        ..      .^* 

w.-       '     ■         ■  ^rt. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WA^TEI>-460  Outkwk  readers  to  »pre- 
sent  this  publication  this  summei^-and  all 


through  the  year,  if  jyou  like.  You  can  easily 
earn  tlO  a  week  and  more,  simply  by  us' 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  spare  time. 


more,  simply  by  usin 

„.  ^.  ,„,,  .  «-/ of  your  spare  time,  i* 

rou  want  extra  spending  money— and  every. 


you  want  extra  spending  money— and  every, 
body  does-write  us  for  details  of  the 
Outlook's  co-operative  profit  pbui.  Simply 
addrou^Reprasinitatives'^  Division,  Desk  K^ 
Tlie  Outlook.  Ml  Fourth  Ave.,New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

CLERK  wanted,  September  1,  in  Protes- 
tant orphanage  near  New  York.  Refilled. 
Intelligent,  pleasant  woman  between  25  and 
46,  to  attend  to  mall,  parcels,  phone,  chil- 
dren's visitors,  typing  menus,  variotis  Uste,' 
etc.  Permanent  resident  position,  delightful 
location,  refined,  homelike  atmosphero.  7,193, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Young,  educated,  unmarried 
woman,  not  nurse  or  matron,  to  help  enter- 
tain and  do  shopping  for  women  patients  at 
small  private  hospital  for  mild  mental  and 
nervous  affections.  Wages  flO  monthly  and 
maint«*nance.  State  age,  education,  aucl  give 
references.  Address  George  H.  Tomey,  3U0 
South  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

RAILWAY  traffic  inspector,  $110  a  month 
to  start  and«xpeii8es.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
months'  home  study.  Sitimtion  arnuiged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  position.  Write  lor 
booklet  CM'J7  Standard  Business  Trainhig 
Institute.  BuJTalo.  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Bright,  active,  well  educated 
young  woman,  preferably  college  woman,  to . 
act  as  private  secretary.  Need  not  have  much 
business  experience  but  able  to  take  dict.v 
tion  rapidly,  though  not  necessarily  rapid 
typewriter.  In  answering  give  full  infonua- 
tion  as  to  business  experience  and  where  edu- 
cated. 7,2U3,  Outlook. 

Companions  aad  Domsstic  Hsipsrs 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  gov- 
ernesses, matrons.  houseke4»pers.  Mim 
Richards,  Box  6,  luuit  Side  Station,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


HELP  WANTED 


CompanJonsaad  Domostic  Halosrs 

^  ATTRACTIVE  and  pleasant  home  offered 
iu  return  for  companionship,  reading  aJood, 
etc.  Piano,,  flowers,  books.  7>ne  of  the  beit 
sections  within  30  miles  of  New  York.  74^ 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Capable,  strong  woman  of  re- 
finement  as  assistant  housekeeper,  able  to 
snpermtend  the  servhig  of  meals.  Writs 
HetOhoote  Inn.  Scaradafe,  N.  Y.  Televhoos 
oUU  Soarsdale. 

Ynrvn  ui,ii,i»],  ,jf  i^Aii0ai«nt  igr«it«»i  in 
tKi-'  .i|;n  mv  III  iLiotJ,ivi  >  heller,  c*rB  vi  T»y 
m\\*^  Il^ieI.^  \.\<m  aiiil  Itun  :^<«4ir9  ot  oi^.  at  tke 
se  I  - 1 . .  J  r  ^'  \  v-«  V  iyins  ei  1*:  n<KiH^  rwE  n  ei7«Mar« . 
Mu^[  ^-  l'^\A  aA  rlilMrmi  Wnt*  Mr-  A  W. 
Mrnjiii,  11 1>  thorns  L«>ij)fLAkii4^r&rappoh]it^ 
rai  ut  uj  \,  w  l\>rk,  Oo(h1  Bi^lary  ;,  rdeimuei 
rtiLiup.i    ;  :^iv  Outioyk. 

rt  ANTKP,  §pin*tt>lwr  1,  hoowkwDe?-  u 
tsht'  i^iitiTM  r»rvi  of  h^u^  txcw^pt  dkmtt^ 
«.«  I i I  ,1 1 ^ .  J  k  j t.;ii«n  ti I  emal I,  et<- 1 tisive  inu  tHsr 
sii' »  \  <.<  I  [i  Stat« fiff ereovos  aikl  eA petma^ 
<,-14,  (.iutlcH>k. 

W  ANTEIi- 9Mj»rTi*or  for  unall  ffMi. 
Bi'intttfijl  eu*lijviHi  h«m«  iu  Virgliiift.  Misst 
bf  ui-'kI  aiadjitiimriAii,  Prolntaiit,  cuttnr^ 
Pfr'TtT  ;^o*h1  hoiiAf^ikenjM^r  fomd  of  chlldii'^ii  ta 
tMjnt'd  tii»[(tutiii.iiuii  Hi»rker.  l^HA,  Uut^Qok. 

rr  to  K-Whk«  woman,  Protestant^  niM^ 
to  [^k4i  rltarse  of  kilic^lieu  hi  nKMl«r&  glrlt 
n(Miii*  Hi  Virginia,  Otbe  bte  i^rl  to  be^ 
Ori-atej^c  roijiiidpratirHi,  ^ood  riKHn.  fitok^ 
did  h^jhDie  for  'noini^iii  limiti,  7^^  Outlook. 

Tsachars  and  Covern< 

WANTKD-CrnnpetPtit  tiwcliera  for  jnht^ 
ai id  1  !U  ■.  iin-  »fi|KK.ii«^  i'ttJU  ^«miiTE  t^ery  dny, 
8-  I  Hi  i'iv  I  in  uUm-s.  Albiujy  Teacliera'  Ageucy. 
Ailnaiy,  ^.  l\ 

WANTED,  A  ugnirt  5i.  govemew  f«r  diiU 
four  yeam  uld.  AiPP<inK-ui,  ProttvtAnt  Oai 
who  lAn  ntii?a)ii  Fi^in^h  jPivfem^  ' 
poaitlou  if  satiifactoiy.    7j;s»^  Outl_,_ 

WANTED  bf  Sf'tTtembi^r  Irt  t^ntor  for  tlirc* 
bciyn,  »j£m  f\  9,  and  U  ^tintrr  inuiitha  apent 
hi  i  iJSbnik.  II 11  at  Iw  e.iii«Tiefi«?ed.  ^uuu' 
rjr'i,  r«i.iLd  iti  athk>tt>:a,  ikud  of  FroBsitaj^ 
UlfIi,  jiiiij  linvii  i^rjtt^i'liUM  1 1 1  iiiMifiiiimiMtiiBn 
H    It    Tiiukt'u.  i'aiitan,  Uhii't. 

WANTEK-COMPETKKT  j^oTtsmSv  f**t 
tX\ttv  v\i\\4t**i\,  ag*-fl  ti.  T,  1(1  ytiaiTi.  Dl^OlUT* 
ail  (^xt>*?H4<<iii'<Hl  t4>Ml^rM'^  Mflit^  wilj  pEivrtlF- 
OhKh  (KUy(.i,-jl  tnwiiliki^  MUST  11*.-  iti  VXh\ 
diib[i4  iviiit-T.  PREFEK  i.ATMtHJf  rt- 
in.tn  from  l^-uy  ^'i  veatn.  KXCKLXJJ^T 
himit-  niifl  itkbry  &FHT  rvdereiinw  gii^ 
atul  n  ^lULiK^l     \\\  11  n KiiS  7.lSi^  OUTLOuC 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Business  Situations 
EDUCATED  gentlewoman,  31  years  oM, 
desires  position  October  1  or  later.  WooM 
travel.  Can  typewriteHStenogimphy  or  tutor 
young  children.  Experience.  Beetreferancv 
from  large  schcoL  7,308,  Outlook. 

8TEK06RAPHER.8ECRRTART  (Sootria) 
desires  position,  preferably  with  Ktevarv 
man,  where  refinement  and  inteUlKesit,  oo> 
scientious  work  will  be  appreoh^ed.  BeCcr^ 
euces.  ri&  weekly.  7.217,  Outlook. 

Companions  sa4  Domestic  Hslpeis 

LADY  dedres  to  pkuM  .her  excellent  Enc- 
Ush  nuxse  witli  family  going  to  Snrteud  or 
France  In  early,  fall.  Will  take^m  ol 
children  or  faivalid  in  return  for  naaaass^  Ah. 
TouiS  5llSi^'  ^'^^  ^"*  TJM»!lS?5uiky; 

MANAGINO  ho«u»keeper  for  widower. 
Edncated:  caretul  aooonntmg.  Conarint. 
tious  with  help  and  children.  Baiary  via 
under  $80.  7,198,  Outtook.  ^^ 

COBfPANION,  preferably  timvelii«.  Bef- 
erenoes.  7,2W,  Outlook.  ^^ 

GENTLEWOMAN  desires  podtkm  aa  oom- 
Ifnion,  houjsekeeper,  or  chaperon.  Beat  Xe^ 
York  social  and  buaiuess  referenoea.  'a^. 
Outlook.  • 

EDUCATED  young  woman  as  oonnaidcwv 
secretary.  Business  experience.  7,2ld,  O^look. 

WIDOW  desires  superylsfaiir  elderly  gvn- 
?2S*^^t**®?*-  ^°^^  wtotew.  BcioxeiMM. 
7,300,  Outlook. 

MOTHER'S  helper  for  Uttle  diildrvn.  Otxl 
college  education,  khidexvarteu  experkoc^ 
sccustomed  to  care  of  chlklreQ.  CooJd  tain 
entire  charge.  7,'ilO,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  woman  dfoirea  niaftiai 
ss  governess  or  companion  to  chiHien  la 
New  York  City.   References.  7.aB»,  Outlook. 

POSITION  ss^  com,nanlon  with  yoarm  or 
middleaged  lady.  Will  travel.  Avaitebls 
September  15.  7.iu8,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  companion.  Refined.  «>V 
Mge-bred  American  woman,  having  livrd  in 
Criiti^  will  dmperon  young  ladies  to  Caltfoiw 
nia,  Honolulu,  and  the  Otieut.  Experienced 
traveler.  Excellent  references.  7,211,  Oatlook. 

COMPANlONHWcretary.   Refined,  collegt^ 

bred   woman   wnhea  positioo.    No   ^ 

brances.  Will  travel.  7;212,  Outlook. 


home  lor  elderly 


WANTED— SupsrviaingJ 

Entleman.  Will  travel.  No  vnconu 
Eoellent  references.  7,212,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covemesasa 

prEACHER  of  maUiematicB  sad  Proick 
wishes  position.  7,163,  OntkMk. 

"EXPERIENCED  French  teatdier  wiiOww 
school  or  home  portion.  Best  crtMiratiala. 
7,liri,  Outlook. 

^WELLESLEY  graduate,  having  tswhl 
Frencli,  Eiiglisli.  mathematlca,  hfatoiTTde. 
sires  nositlou  near  PhUadeh^iia.  .  31 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTEIV-Young  women  to  take  dIm 
moutlis*  course  ui  mining.  Franoee  i^arksr 
Memorial  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  ^. 

SUBNORMAL   cMklrsn    can   he   v 
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LUCK 
SIR  IK 

It's  this  way.  In  Lucky  Strike— the 
real  Burley  cigarette — you  enjoy  the 
toasted  flavor. 

It's  toasted.  This  special  and  unusual  fiavor 
is  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  cigarette. 

So  you  see^  with  Lucky  Strike  (as  with  all  our 
brands)  we  give  you  a  good^  sensible  reason  for 
buying  it  We  tell  you  what's  especially  good 
about  Lucky  Strike  — what's  different.  It's 
toasted. 

You'll  notice  in  all  our  advertising  that  you 
are  given  straight  man -to- man  talk^ — reasons 
why.     This  is  unusual — and  is  for  your  benefit 


as  well  as  ours. 


Q  Jl     Ouaranieed  "by 


i^: 


V 
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Shur^n  spectacles  made  with 
rocking  pads  are  especial]}^ 
adapted  for  children.  Com- 
fortable on  nose  and  ears- 
Frames  are  lighter,  look  better, 
and  prevent  lenses  from  break- 
ing or  chipping.  In  consulting 
your  oculist,  optometrist  or 
optician  specify  "Z"  style 
Shellcex  Shur-on, 


Quality-  Beyond  Qu^tion 

£«  Kirstein  Sons  Co* 

E«t,  1fiC4  RCX:HE5TER,  n.  y. 

Get  f^vt  flAiKi  wtirrv  tdb  cm  grt  S^iur'Aiu. 


TEACHERS'     AaCWCHS 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firili  At«iiii«,  Keif'¥cirlt 

SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEOES 
INDIANA 


iiulmCi'ix«.i: 


ELMHURST  for  GIRLS 

prrauml^ry  nfhcnl,  ou  a  iojv*  cotintry  «e.t4C«^  Sgi»  i>]i 
Losn  JMt  iLbov«  »e«  hir«L  Eii'«ll«nt  vntcr  eumily- 
BtuiiiliK  bricli  Miiui  ctviBPiit.  New  hut  .iniitei'  lir^tjitkf 
plnnt  Electheity.  McKleni  tilnnibhii^.  FAcllitkto  h.'t  <kii 
culdaar  tiHirt^  liM-IUfliUfr  na^dtn  horaoit.  ftiii'ila  liiis  ■[«"<] 
to  tir«iity^fi.n.ir,,  w  UitiS,  inucli  iiidlTiilii&l  am'iitii>ii  i-iiu 
bci  tfj^eii  Mill  A  liti«^  U^mv  Mv  dPT^kviicd..  Tuliti>>i»  SI  \"". 
A>lai«M  Elmhi  HAT.  E  F.  U.  No.  *.  «LT<jiiif**r^Tilk\  IhhIi mii. 


M A8S ACM  U  S  ETTS 


THE  WINSOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  HpMS  and  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Opm  to  sTMoatCB  of  aeooodary  schools.  For  circular 
nSSf  to  HISS  C.  M.  POWELL,  Sectvtai 
1  Aatumn  Street, 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklm,  Hast. 

53d  Tear 
Touog  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelUie  atmoe- 
pliere,  thorough  and  efBcient  trainii«  in  every, department 
of  a  hroad  culture,  a  loyal  and  heMoT school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permiu  liberal  terms,  |390-f450  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domeetie  Science.  ^ .  •< 

For catalqcme and  inf ormatiouaddress 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Lltt.  D.,  Principal 
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SCHOOLS    AWP    COLLEOES 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

us  HisrlilaiKl  St.,  Natick,  Macs.    A  CoUeae  Pre- 
paratory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston. 

MUa  Coiiant,  Mlaa  Bigrelow.  Prinelpala. 


PfctSTii. 


SHORT^TORY  WRITING 

A  eoorse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  hktory.  fona. 
|»tnieturs,aodwritingof  UieWSwi  §toif  taogbtby 
arbJ.BwvBMaw«la,fbrywraB«l«r«rUlmteM«tV 

'5thpaif0ftat«oumfin00.     Ptmmtmidrtm 

rwM  wnm  coaanronnni  aoMCL 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE  CREEK   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

OF  PHYSICAL.  EDUCATION.    Normal  Coorss 
September  10.^  Three  rears.   Broad,  powerful  tnlnins  for  s 
4^^H^^  ^^f^^  <"  wholesome  and  happy  service.   Un- 
rivaled fadUtlea  and  equipment.  ^^ 
C.  Ward  Cramptoo,  MJ).,  I>ean,  Box  38,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


AUTUMN  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

September  1  to  Norember  1,  1919 

,  Inqlndinir  courses  to  Drawhig,  Fatottas.  Ovitdoor  Sketch- 
tog,  Modelliig,  Theory  of  Color,  llieorycf  Dealcn.  Leather 
Work,  Oeeso,  Block  Prtottog,  Metal  Vorkamk  Jewelry, 
WeavW.  Basketij,  SmbrofclOTy  and  Besd  Work. 

For  Deacriptive  Booklet,  addiesa 
MANCHB8TKR  INSTTTUTE  OFABT8  AKD  SCIENCES 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


vidi 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPO^ 

for  any  ooUen.  By  an  totensive  ayatam  of  todi- 

iou,  enables  a  hrtofat  popfl  to  en— pkf  a 

lam  than  the  usoal  time,  and  trans  popik 


Prepares , 

IduaTtostructiou, 


who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate   alert, 
retentive  mtoda  and  qualify  to  all  subjecta. 
^  Write  for , records  made  by  pupils  at  this  acbool  and  for 
full  descriptive  oatatog. 

Fall  Tarm  Conuamseoa  Moaday.  Soptonhor  22d 

Bdvs'  ScAoo/.  72d  St  &  IVtMi  EiW  Am. 

ark'  School.  301  Wai  724  SL 

Nmm  Y»rh  CUy 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 


NEW   YORK 


GLENS    FALLS  ACADEMY 

Chester  Street,  Gleos  Fells,  N.  Y. 

Day  school  for  Boys  and  Oirls  to  the  Lake  OeorRo  country. 
kMatad  to  Glens  F^ais,  N.  T.,  the  beautiful  and  hmkltShyS^ 
of  tlM.npper  Hudson  amoostfaA  f  oothUls  of  the  Adltondatka 

Yooationsj  guidance  c 


of  the  upper  Unt 
Established  eighty 
Faculty.  Yooi  ' 
In  connection 
lieatok)cateto 
H< 


forallcollegea.  Nhsela 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULIVRE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 

18  MBee  from  PlitUdolpirin 

SUMMER  COURSE—Vegetable  gar- 
denings floricultare,  fmit,  canning  and 
preserving.  Aag^st  4th  to  dOth. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  grecnhouaea.  ordiar^la. 
ornamental  treea  and  shrubs,  demonstration  kitcheu. 
apiarr,  poultry  plant,  live  stock.  Lectures  and  outdoor 
practice.  Two  year  diploma  oourae  beginning  Jan.,  t9A. 

SPECIAL  FALL  COURSE 
ELIZABBTH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


AUBREY  HAUL 

Backward  and  mentally  defective  chiMreu  taught  indiTid- 
ually  by  experienced  teachers  under  the  supemsicn  of  a* 
eminei^  nerve  spedaliat.  Torresdale,  Phihwlelphto,  Pa. 


TRAININQ    SCHOOLS    FOR    WURSES 


SL  John's  Riverside  Hospital  TraiaiRf 
School  for  Nurses 


YONKERS. 


NEW  YORK 

years*  ouuise    a 

men.     Reqiwin^ 

^valeut.  Apply  to  the 


Sohool    Intortnmtlom 

eOMTMT  Catakn  of  aU Boarding 8cboohi(«r mwttO 
rnaiai  to  U.K  Expert  advkeTree.  Want  for  girts 
or  boys?    Maintained  for  allschools. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOIJS*  ASSOCIATION 
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[  THB  CO&RBCT  ^VVIUTING  PAPER  ] 

Something  of  the  flavor  of  the  days  of 
courtly  manners  clings  to  the  writing 
paper  that  served  the  fastidious  folk  of 
those  leisurely  times. 

Crane's  Linen  Lawn  is  still  chosen  by 
thoughtful  persons  who  insist  that  their 
stationery  be  not  only  beautiful,  but 
unquestionably  fashionable  in  its  style. 

All  good  stationery  departments  can  show 
you  the  five  new,  smart  envelope  shapes — 
Whitley,  Premier,  Intervale,  Geraldine  and 
Copley — any  one  of  which  you  may  select 
with  confidence. 


Usable  samples  sent  on  request  for 
twenty-five  cents 


Copley 


EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE   COMPANY 
New  'Vbrk  Pittsficld,Mass. 


Digitized  by 
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The  most 


varnish  test  in  history! 


700  miles  an  hour  for  26  hours — and  Valspar  won 


DURING   the   trans- Atlantic  flight   of  the 
NC-4  the  strain  on, her  huge  Valsparred 
propellers  was  terrific. 

The  big  blades,  whizzing  at  1800  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  attained  at  their  tips  the 
frightful  speed  of  700  miles  per  hour — a 
speed  at  which  the  drops  of  moisture  striking 
their  Valsparred  surface  had  the  impact  of 
buckshot. 

This  amazing  propeller  speed  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  26  hours  of 
trans-Atlantic  flight — all  the  way  from  New- 
foundland to  Portugal — through  blinding  fog 
and  mist. 

Never  yet  has  any  varnish  been  called  on  to 
undergo  such  a  terrific  test.  Had  even  a  very 
little  water  penetrated  the  varnish,  the  tips  of  the 
blades  would  have  be- 
gun to  "  fray."  Then 
the  laminated  strips 
would  have  swelled 
and  separated  and  the 
blades  of  the  propel- 


lers would  literally  have  flown  to  pieces,  land- 
ing the  NC-4  on  the  ocean,  helpless. 

But  Valspar  protected  these  laminated  pro- 
peller blades  perfectly,  as  it  did  all  other  var- 
nished parts  of  the  NC-4. 

Valspar's  toughness,  elasticity  and  water- 
proof ness  made goodior  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  this 
severe  trial.  It  is  the  one  varnish  that  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  under  all  conditions. 
And  Valspar  will  make  gpod  for  you  whenever 
you  have  anything  around  the  house  to  varnish, 
either  indoors  or  out. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 
440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Large$t  Jianv/aetuim  of  High-grade  Vamishet  i»  the  WoHd 

Ebtabushbo  18S2 

New  York  Chicago         \/ALC|JTINn^  Toronto  London 

Boston  VMIUIISHLO  Amatordam 

(TxadeMark) 

W.  P.  Puller  ft  Co..  San  Prancieco 
and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Copifrighi,1919,  Valentine^  Compitm^ 


Digitized  by  V^OO^K:^ 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

AS  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  goes  to 
press,  acute  interest  in  the  Senate  in 
debating  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
switched  to  surprise  and  consternation  at 
the  official  notification  of  the  organized 
employees  of  railways  that  they  are  for 
Federal  ownership — a  pronouncement 
upon  which  we  comment  in  following 
paragraphs. 

Nevertheless  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  etill 
constitute  a  burning  question.  A  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  a  not  unimportant 
group  of  both  political  leaders  and  citi- 
zens who  f eh  that  the  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  shoidd  be  wholly  rejected. 
That  view  has  now,  we  think,  been  very 
generally  abandoned,  and  the  question 
has  resolved  itself  into  this:  Shall  the 
Treaty  be  ratified  as  it  stands  or  shall  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
Senate  of  reservations  or  interpretations? 
Moreover,  the  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
seems  to  be  growing  against  reservations 
which  would  act  as  amendments.  The 
view  of  ex-Justice  Hughes  that  amend- 
ments, or  new  matter  added  to  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  would 
require  its  resubmission  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  has  made  a  distinct  impres- 
sion. Our  own  view  of  the  situation  may 
be  expressed  in  this  way : 

If  we  were  members  of  the  Senate,  we 
should  not  vote  for  any  amendments 
which  we  thought  would  be  likely  to  im- 
peril the  Treaty  3  we  should  vote  for  any 
interpretative  reservations  which  we 
thought  would  not  imperil  the  Treaty  and 
which  would  probably  help  to  secure  votes 
for  it  when  it  came  up  for  final  action ; 
and  when  the  Treaty  came  up  for  final 
action  we  would  vote  for  it  with  whatever 
reservations  had  been  carried,  or  would 
also  vote  for  it  without  reservations  if 
none  had  been  adopted.  In  other  words, 
we  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  is  so  important  and  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  them 
would  be  so  disadvantageous  and  perhaps 
disastrous  that  we  should  be  determined 
in  our  voting  by  this  one  consideration  : 
What  vote  will  be  most  likely  in  the 
tod  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  League? 


SECRETARY  LANE'S  OPINION 
OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Another  interesting  contribution  to 
the  general  discussion  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Franklin  K,  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
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on  July  30  to  a  mass-meeting  of  Govern- 
ment employees  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Lane  is  an  accomplished  lawyer,  audi 
while  he  is  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion, his  speech  is  refreshing  because  of 
its  freedom  from  prejudice,  personalities, 
or  partisanship.    For  example,  he  says : 

There  is  much  bitterness  of  feeline 
over  the  proposed  League.  Some  would 
have  the  Preaty  rejected  because  of  its 

?re8ence  therein.  Cnhers  would  have  the 
'reatjr  and  the  League  separated.  Now 
I  believe  that  eveiy  one  would  have 
preferred  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  have  been  bom  in  a  different 
way  and  at  a  different  time.  But  was 
that  possible?  And  were  not  the  na- 
tions committed  to  it  at  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Lane  takes  the  position 
which  John  Jay  took  with  regard  to  the 
American  Constitution.  The  Covenant  is 
not  a  perfect  document,  but  it  is  the 
product  of  a  great  crisis.  It  has  been 
written  after  careful  and,  on  the  whole, 
unselfish  deliberation.  It  is  the  first  step 
forward  that  can  be  taken  at  this  time 
towards  the  employment  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure instead  of  war  in.  the  settlement 
of  intemationa]  disputes.  Can  we  afford 
not  ta  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity? 
C^i  we  run  the  risk  of  hoping  for  a 
better  document  if  we  decline  to  take 
this  one?  Secretary  Lane's  answer  to 
these  questions,  like  John  Jay's  to  similar 
questions  regarding  the  Constitution,  is. 
No.  Secretary  Lane  believes  thatthe  Cove- 
nant  of  the  League  does  not  impair  the 
essential  sovereigntyof  the  United  States, 
does  not  affect  adversely  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  does  not  invade  the  Con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  ^^  to  alone 
declare  war."  He  rightly,  we  think,  says 
that  the  utility  of  the  League  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  its  operation  after 
ratification.  His  summary  of  its  potential 
character  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

'*  Perhaps  it  may*  fairly  be  said  that 
with  less  power  the  League  would  be  a 
scrap  of  paper,  a  generous  gesture  toward 
peace ;  while  with  more  power  the  League 
would  open  itself  to  the  charge  that  it 
was  a  super  nation,  an  international  state, 
and,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
As  it  is,  the  League  may  be  described  as 
a  watchful  eye,  a  warning  voice,  and  a 
gloved  hand.  It  is  a  bit  of  rather  simple 
machinery  by  which  the  opinion  of  the 
world  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
governments  of  the  world.  It  will  live  if 
it  is  useful,  otherwise  it  will  die.  It  can 
be  made  useful  if  it  does  those  things 
which  appeal  to  the  people  as  conserva- 
tive, sensible,  and  wholly  devoid  of  parti- 


sanship as  between  nations.  It  cannot 
be  useful  if  it  does  not  strictly  construe 
its  own  powers  when  in  doubt  as  against 
itself  and  in  favor  of  the  nations  which 
comprise  it.  It  is  to  be  an  agent  and  not 
a  master,  an  agent  of  the  nations.  Its 
ultimate  fortune  rests  in  the  confidence 
which  the  peoples  show  in  each  other^  It 
will  fail  if  it  cannot  stimulate  this.  For 
the  nations  can  destroy  it  by  mutual  dis- 
trust. On  the  other  hand,  they  can  make 
it  greatly  serve  mankind  by  gaining  and 
developing  the  sentiment  that  we,  the 
united  democracies  of  the  world,  are 
bent  upon  preserving  peace  by  perse- 
vering regard  for  each  other's  national 
rights." 


THE  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF 
THE  .RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS 

Far  and  away  the  most  important 
event  of  the  past  ten  days  has  been  the 
statement  of  the  organized  employees 
of  the  steam  railways  of  the  country  call- 
ing for  Government  ownership  under  a 
plan  by  which  the  railway  workers  shaU 
have  both  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  roads  and  a  share  in  the  profits. 
This  statement,  signed  by  Warren  S. 
Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  W.  G.  Lee, 
President  Brotherhood  of  RailwA^ySTrain- 
men ;  Timothy  Shea,  Acting  Chief 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen ;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  President 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors ;  and  B.  M. 
Jewell,  Acting  President  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  is  so  pregnant  with 
possible  results  for  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  country  that  we  print  it 
in  full,  as  follows : 

Labor  faces  a  persistently  serious  situ- 
ation due  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
impossibility  of  wages  keeping  pace  with 
the  depreciation  of  money.  No  funda- 
mental changes  are  being  advanced  to 
save  workers  from  continual  defeat  in 
the  economic  struggle  of  life.  The  rail- 
road employees  are  in  no  mood  to  brook 
the  return  of  the  lines  to  their  former 
control,  since  all  the  plans  suggested  for 
this  settlement  of  the  problems  leave 
labor  essentially  where  it  has  stood  and 
where  it  is  determined  not  to  stand.. 

We  realize  that  in  the  strife  for  wage 
increases  we  cannot  win  any  permanent 
victory.  It  is  not  money  but  value 
which  counts.  The  vicious  circle  is  in- 
finite ;  increased  wages  are  overcapital- 
ized, for  inflated  profits  and  the  cost  of 
goods  mount  faster  than  the  wage  leveL 
A  few  grow  wealthy  and  flie  multitude 
is  impoverished. 

Any  basic  change  must^j^in  with  the 
railn^s.    Vmi  believe  the  mterests  of 
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labor  and  the  public  to  be  identical  in  the 
railroad  question.  The  properties  hare 
been  operated  for  the  profit  of  the  few, 
not  for  the  service  ot  the  many.  Not 
only  have  we  suffered  from  inadequate 
wages,  but  the  public  has  paid  an  extor- 
tionate tax  for  transportation,  a  tax 
based  on  inflated  values  and  collected 
from  every  person  buying  tlie  necessaries 
of  life. 

Our  proposal  is  to  operate  the  rail- 
roads democratically,  ap^lyinjgr  the  prin- 
ciples to  industry  for  which  m  interna- 
tional affairs  the  Nation  has  participated 
in  a  world  war.  President  Wilson  de- 
clared in  his  Message  of  Mhy  20, 1919, 
for  the  ^genuine  democratization  of 
industry,  bMed  upon  a  full  recognition  of 
the  right  of  those  who  work,  in  whatever 
rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way 
in  every  decision  which  directly  affects 
their  welfare  in  the  part  they  are  to  play 
in  industry.'*  He  spoke  plainly  in  behalf 
of  a  ^  genuine  co-operation  and  partner- 
ship based  upon  real  community  of  in- 
terest and  participation  in  control.** 

It  has  been  amied  that  labor  is  merely 
asking  the  puElic  to  let  the  workers 
become  the  railroad  profiteers  in  place 
of  Wall  Street.  This  argument  cannot 
survive  a  scrutiny  of  our  proposal. 

We  do  ask  for  a  share  of  the  surplus 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  after  operating 
costs  are  met  and  fixed  charges  are  paid ; 
but  we  also  provide  an  automatic  reduc- 
tion in  rates  when  this  surplus  comes  to 
a  given  leveL  To  restore  the  surplus  the 
employees  of  the  railroads  must  increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  management  and 
they  must  mvite  new  business.  What 
we  ask  is  to  share  the  savings  from  eco- 
nomics we  ourselves  introduce  and  to 
share  the  surplus  from  new  business 
our  efficiency  makes  possible.  We  should 
not  profit  from  the  railroads  as  finan- 
ciers have  done;  we  should  participate 
in  the  increased  earnings  from  our  in- 
creased Moduction.  We  could  not  earn 
dividenas  unless  industry  as  a  whole 
were  stimulated  by  improved  transpor- 
tation service. 

In  our  bill  the  rights  of  the  public 
are  protected.  The  rate-fixing  power, 
whicn  is  the  final  check  upon  railroad 
management,  remains  with  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  If  the 
new  corporation  should  attempt  to  pay 
itself  excessive  returns,  and  produce  a 
deficit,  the  lease  is  forfeitable. 

As  to  the  danger  of  coUusion  between 
the  directors  of  labor  and  the  directors 
of  management  to  vote  to  absorb  the 
surplus  by  raising  wages  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  incentive  ot  dividends,  tlie 
bill  makes  a  sound  provision.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  dividend  system  is  essen- 
tial if  service  is  to  be  the  motive  and 
not  profits.  We  arrange  to  give  to  man- 
agement twice  tlie  rate  of  dividend  the 
cutssified  employees  receive.  So  man- 
agement's diviclend  is  always  double 
what  its  increase  of  wages  would  be, 
and  management  would  never  vote  to 
use  the  surplus  for  a  wa^e  increase  at 
the  sacrifice  of  half  of  its  own  gains. 
To  obtain  a  wage  increase  tlie  classified 
employees  would  have  to  win  the  vote 
of  Sie  public  directors. 

We  assure  the  public  immediate  sav- 
ings. The  cost  of  capital  would  be-  re- 
duced from  the  present  six  to  seven  per 
cent  paid  to  Wall  Street  to  four  per 
cent  paid  upon  Government  securities. 
The   savings   assure<l  'under  a   unified 


system  are  enormous.  The  savings 
through  efficiency  rendered  possible 
only  by  democratic  operation  are  even 
greater,  for  the  increased  production 
resulting  from  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employees  and  their  managers 
is  incalculable.  We  believe  our  plan 
will  reduce  transportation  charges  in  sur- 
prising measure,  and  Uiat  it  is  the  first 
and  the  most  important  step  in  any  con- 
structive effort  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE 
RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

The  (lay  before  the  Brotherhood  had 
iflsaed  the  foregoing  statement  President 
Wilson  gave  his  approval  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Inter-State  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hines, 
Direetor>6eneral  of  the  Railroads,  for  a 
settlement  of  the  railway  problem.  In 
brief,  Mr.  Hines's  proposal  is  that  a 
Federal  commission  be  created  to  inves- 
tigate and  decide  upon  all  qnestions 
regarding  the  wages  of  railway  employ- 
ees, and  that  the  decisions  of  snch  a 
Federal  commission  should  be  mandatory. 
In  a  supplementary  statement,  issued  a 
day  or  two  after  their  original  announce- 
ment, the  Railway  Brotherhoods  implied, 
althongh  they  did  not  explicitly  state, 
tliat  the  proposal  of  Director-General 
Hines  and  President  Wilson  is  unsatis- 
factory to  them.  They  say  that  increasing 
wages  is  <mly  a  temporary,  and  therefore 
an  unsatisfactory,  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  and  they  insist  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
owners  and  the  employees  of  the  railways, 
together  with  those  of  the  general  public 
who  use  the  railways,  can  be  protected  is 
by  the  method  outlined  in  their  state- 
ment, already  quoted. 


THE  PLUMB   PLAN 

This  statement,  the  dignity  and  tem- 
perate language  of  which  has  made  an 
impression  all  over  the  country,  is  based 
on  what  is  known  as  the '  Plumb  Plan . 
Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  of  Chicago,  is 
counsel  for  the  RaUroad  Brotherhoods. 
He  outlined  his  plan  in  a  remarkable 
and  effective  speech  at  the  Reconstruction 
Convention,  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  the 
early  part  of  last  June. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  plan  is  as 
follows : 

The  Government  shall  buy  all  existing 
railways  with  bonds  bearing  a  fixed  in- 
terest ;  it  shall  create  a  corporation  to 
be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
'*  one- third  of  this  Board  to  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  one-third  to 
be  elected  by  the  employees  in  Class  A 
[executives  and  managers],  and  one-third 
tp  be  elected  by  employees  in  Class  B 


[wage-earning  employees  who  oarry  into 
execution  the  direction  of  the  executive 
employees] ;  the  Govemm^it  shall  lease 
to  tliis  corporation  all  of  the  railways 
which  it  has  bought ;  the  profits,  if  any, 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Government  and  the  operating  corpora- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  manage 
and  do  the  work  of  the  raUways ;  the 
public  is  to  get  its  share  of  profits  by  a 
reduction  of  rates  ^  whenever  in  one  year 
the  amount  of  any  profits  received  by  the 
Grovemment  shall  equal  or  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  gross  operating  revenues  f 
extensions  of  the  railway  system  shall 
be  paid  for  by  assessment  against  the 
property  benefited  ;  a  sinking  fund  shall 
be  provided  to  redeem  the  bonds  which 
the  Government  has  issued  to  pordiase 
the  railways. 

Mr.  Plumb  believes  that  a  proyision  in 
his  plan  which  will  enable  Class  A,  or  the 
managers,  to  receive  extra  profits  only  hy 
maintaining  the  wages  of  Class  B  at  a 
reasonable  level  will  prevent  ooBosion 
between  the  two  classes  to  take  all  the 
earnings  in  the  form  of  wages,  thus  d^ 
priving  the  consumer  of  tiie  b^iefit  of 
reduced  rates  and  perhaps  even  producing 
a  deficit.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Plumb  in  the  following 
language: 

Under  this  plan  we  provide  a  sore 
method  for  Ihe  ultimate  reduction  of 
transportation  charges  to  aetoal  cost 
Under  this  plan  every  inerease  in  sor* 
pins  earnings  tends  to  a  redaction  in 
rates.  Every  expenditure  oat  of  earn- 
ings for  improvements  increases  Uie 
actual  investment  and  earning  power 
withoat  any  increase  in  fixed  charges. 
£very  improvement  made  npon  tfie 
pr(^>erties  and  paid  for  by  local  taxa- 
tion brings  about  tlie  same  resah.  Every 
application  of  surplus  earnings  and  sink- 
ing fund  accumulations  secures  a  reduc- 
tion of  outstanding  ei^tal  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  fixed  charges,  again  securing 
a  further  reduction  in  rates.  We  insure 
the  public  against  constantly  ini^Teasing 
rates  ancT  the  wage-earner  i^aini^  the 
ever-present  threat  of  a  reouction  in 
wages.  We  guarantee  to  the  holder  of 
the  securities  the  protection  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  investment  and  the  receipt 
of  ailequate  returns.  We  give  to  the 
community,  to  the  wage-earner,  and  to 
the  management  an  equal  voice  of  ao- 
thority  in  the  direction  of  the  industry*. 
These  benefits  no  other  phuis  can 
promise.  No  plan  presented  hy  the 
present  owners  attempts  to  procure 
these  results. 


TWO   OBJECTIONS  TO  THE 
PLUMB  PLAN 

Whatever  social  and  economic  advan- 
tages there  may  be  in  this  plan,  there  in 
■one  fundamental  defect.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  imder  Govemmttit 
ownership  and  workers'  management 
there  will  always  be  profits  and  never  a 
deficit   If  this  were  true,  tl«e  plan  would 
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be  alluring.  The  present  owners  would 
rather  have  a  four  per  cent  Govemment 
bond  than  a  five  or  six  per  cent  private 
bond  often  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  defaulted  interest,  and  the  public 
would  be  glad  to  be  assured  of  the  novel 
experience  of  having  their  rates  reduced 
whenever  they  were  prosperous  enough 
to  do  a  large  business  with  the  railways. 
But  human  history  shows  that  ^*  the  heBfr 
laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley.*'  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  the  workers'  corporation  might  be 
confronted  with  some  catastrophe,  such  as 
forest  fires,  the  failure  of  a  wheat  crop, 
floods,  unprovided  for  in  their  budget  of 
fixed  wages  and  they  might  in  some  lean 
year  hee  a  deficit .  Who  is  to  pay  this 
deficit?  That  is  the  question.  In  a  pri- 
vate business  when  a  corporation  faces  a 
deficit  the  stockholders  have  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  and  pay  it  if  the 
corporation  is  to  go  on.  Will  Classes  A 
and  B  of  the  new  managing  owners  con- 
sent to  a  reduction  of  wages  to  meet  the 
deficit?  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a 
contingency  in  Mr.  Plumb's  plan.  A 
plan  whidi  gives  the  managers  and 
workers  of  a  corporation  one-half  the 
profits,  but  makes  the  outside  consumer 
or  taxpayer  pay  all  the  deficits,  is  clearly 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  being  in- 
equitable. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
some  remedy  for  this  apparent  injustice 
might  possibly  be  worked  out. 

Another  defect  in  the  plan  is  that  it 
gives  the  workers  absolute  control  of  the 
railways.  They  are  to  elect  two-thirds  of 
the  directors.  Now  the  public  is  as  op- 
posed to  absolutism  on  the  part  of  the 
wage-worker  as  on  the  part  of  the  capi- 
talist The  American  people  will  not  con- 
sent to  any  plan  which  takes  from  them 
the  ultimate  power  oveif  the  railways. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  treat  the  Brother- 
hoods' plan  in  an  antagonistic  spirit  It 
is  a  serious  proposal ;  it  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem so  complicated  and  so  vital  that  no 
preponderating  body  of  men  have  as  yet 
united  upon  a  solution,  and  it  deserves 
respectful  study. 

MAKING   OVER   THE  ARMY 

At  the  end  of  the  world  war  the 
century-old  problem  of  properly  organiz- 
'  ing  our  National  means  of  defense  is  still 
with  us.  Shall  we  depend  on  the  old 
system  which  thrust  the  burden  which 
belonged  to  the  many  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  few,  waiting  until  war  is  at  our 
gate  before  we  begin  to  prepare  ?  Do  we 
wish  to  run  the  risk  of  that  system  again, 
when  perhaps  we  may  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  find  allies  to  defend  us  until 
we  are  ready  to  defend  ourselves  ? 

Shall  we  try  something  new?  If  so, 
what  ?  There  are  many  plans  in  the  air, 
and  The  Outlook  hopes  to  keep  its  read- 


ers informed  concerning  these  {dans  as 
they  develop.  One  such  plan  is  outlined  in 
this  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association,  a  bill  coveruig  another  solu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  House  by  Congfressman  Julius 
Kahn,  of  California.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  also  prepared  and  presented  to 
Congress  a  detailed  plan  for  a  new  mili- 
tary establishment  The  details  of  these 
two  very  important  plans  will  be  given 
in  later  issues  of  The  Outlook. 

In  celebration  of  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Association  (the  association  which 
is  both  father  and  child  of  the  Platts- 
burg  idea),  that  organization  recently 
entertained  in  Washington  the  Congres- 
sional sponsors  of  its  bilL  Senator  Cham- 
berlain, whose  service  to  the  cause  of 
military  preparedness  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  many  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  including  Lieutenant- 
General  Bullard,  were  also  present. 
Almost  all  the  members  of  the  Military 
Training  Camps  Association  at  the  dinner 
were  either  in  uniform  or  had  recently 
been  discharged  from  the  Army,  for  pmo- 
tically  all  the  able-bodied  members  of 
the  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
were  in  the  Service  in  some  capacity  dur^ 
ing  the  war.  The  record  of  this  Associa- 
tion, both  in  the  number  of  the  members 
which  it  gave  to  the  Service  and  in  the 
aid  which  it  gave  to  the  Govemment  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  vaiious 
officers'  training  camps,  is  one  which 
forms  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  our  preparation  for  the  war. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  military 
preparedness  at  the  Association's  dinner, 
both  Senator  Wadsworth  and  Congress- 
man Kahn  pointed  out  the  immensity  of 
the  task  which  now  confronts  the  coun- 
try in  the  formation  of  an  after-the-war 
military  policy  for  our  democracy.  Con- 
gressman Kahn  rightly  said  that  the 
problem  could  not  be  solved  withouti^th^ 

complete,  active,  and  un8eyish^5l55K)pera-  ^-^  -  •    n         ix 

tion  of  all  the  agencies  concerned,  i^4a^<T*^'  f^.  ^"^  j  f^*/^ 
ingthevarious?|^hchesof  theofiWlSSar     l?!£^\*'^'?!!:,u^^^^ 
Army,  Reserve  ofiicers,  an^  members  of 
the  National  Guard,   Congressmen  and 
Senators,  and  associations  both  of  vet- 
erans and  civilians. 

The  Outlook  believes  that  this  solution 
must  be  found  in  some  plan  which  involves 
not  only  the  principle  of  imiversal  mili- 
tary training,  but  also  in  a  plan  which 
will  luiify  both  in  form  and  ideals  the  vari- 
ous and  sometimes  antagonistic  elements 
in  our  present  machinery  of  defense. 

SAVING   BABIES   BY  MOTOR    TRUCK 

Announcement  has  been   made  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 


of  Labor  that  the  first  automobile  Child 
Welfare  Special  ever  to  be  operated  by 
the  Govemment  is  now  making  its 
maiden  trip  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is 
a  large  gray  auto  truck,  with  a  body 
especially  constructed  to  house  the  trav- 
eling equipment  used  by  the  Bureao 
specialist  in  examining  and  rating  the 
babies  of  rural  parents. 

The  ^*'  Special ''  was  purchased  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstrating  how  advice  on 
child  care  and  professional  examinatioo 
of  the  babies  of  a  community  oould  be 
carried  to  the  front  door  of  the  rural 
mother.  During  the  war  it  was  found 
that  the  rural  child  had  more  chances  of 
death  and  poorer  health  than  the  city- 
bred  child  because  the  mother  of  the 
latter  could  attend  health  centers  and 
get  scientific  information  about  how  to 
keep  her  baby  well.  As  the  rural 
mothers  are  usually  completely  out  <^ 
touch  with  such  health  centers,  the 
Govemment  has  decided  to  make  an 
experiment  in  the  automobile  clinic  It 
is  especially  hoped  by  the  Childr^i^s 
Bureau  that  the  automobile  dtnio  will 
show  its  usefulness  for  those  reg^cms 
where  the  trained  nurse  and  the  resident 
physician  do  not  exist 

Dr.  Ruth  McGuire,  of  the  Children*s 
Bureau,  is  in  charge  of  the  Special,  with 
a^trained  nArse  and  a  masculine  driver 
as  her  staff.  A  ^^log"  is  to  be  kjept  of 
the  clinic's  expenses,  its  reception,  and 
approximate  amount  of  rural  childhood 
which  it  can  touch  in  its  joumeyings. 

THE  FIRST  TO  RATIFY 

On  July  31  King  George's  assent 
was  given  to  the  German  Peaoe  Treaty 
and  to  the  treaty  which  guarantees  the 
protection  of  France  by  Grreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  agaiust  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  Germany.  They  thus  became 
law  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

On  vTuly  21>tlie  House  of  Commons 

vot^ ta'approve  these  treaties,  as  did 

s^the   ^ousi^  of^pords  on  the  following^ 

Mrzs  not  necessary.   As  in 

Britain,  a  treaty  may 

Crown  without  the 

approval  of  either  house  of  Parliament. 

Fi*ai]ce  and  Italy  require  the  approval 

of  both  houses ;  the  United  States  requires 

the  approval  of  the  Senate  only. 

The  act  of  the  British  Parliament  is 
historic  in  British  annals.  The  two 
houses,  it  is  true,  did  vote  on  the  Priae 
Court  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  concerning  the  rules  of  sea 
warfare.  It  passed  the  Commons,  although 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  But  that 
was  not  a  treaty,  but  an  act  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  thoroughgoing  democrat. 
He  has  always  striven  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  Parliament  Vohmtarily  he  has 


da)|^  Bffc  this^ 
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created  a  new  democratic  precedent  in 
England's  unwritten  Constitution,  and 
kis,  through  his  triumph  in  Parliament, 
put  his  country  ^  on  the  map  "  as  the  first 
of  any  to  ratify  the  most  epoch-making 
treaties  of  our  time. 

The  submission  of  the  Treaty  for  rati- 
fication to  the  British  Parliament  in- 
creases, we  think,  the  danger  of  radical 
modifications  by  the  American  Senate. 
For  if  the  Senate  should  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  the  Treaty  by  amendments, 
would  not  the  British  Parliament  insist, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  power  conferred 
upon  it,  that  it  should  have  the  right  of 
considering  and  approving  or  rejecting 
those  amendments? 


KULTUR    AGAIN 

XT 7"  HEN  several  hundred  men  and 
▼  T  women  cheered  the  statement, 
made  in  the  hall  of  the  Deutsche  Lieder- 
kranz  in  New  York  City  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  ^Hhe  German  spirit  is  not  d^d 
and  never  will  die,"  and  when  the  same 
speaker  who  made  this  statement  further 
said  that  all  men  and  women  of  German 
descent  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
*^  the  German  spirit,  Kultur^  and  education 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,"  America  received 
notice  that  the  war  is  not  yet  won.  Nomi- 
nally held  to  promote  plans  for  helping 
starving  people  in  Germany,  this  meeting 
was  in  fact  a  means  for  disseminating 
ideas  against  which  this  country  has 
fought.  It  was  one  of  many  signs  that 
what  we  have  known  as  German  propa- 
ganda is  still  a  menace  in  America. 

It  seems  easy  for  Americans  to  forget. 
Sometimes  good  nature  is  a  vice,  and 
good  nature  is  an  American  characteris- 
tic. It  was  good  nature  that  made  our 
people  slow  to  believe  the  reports  of  what 
the  Germans  were  doing  in  Belgium  in 
1914.  It  was  good  nature  that  made  our 
people  dismiss  as  incredible  the  threats 
of  the  Germans  to  murder  civilians  and 
neutrals  at  sea.  It  was  good  nature  that 
inclined  our  people  to  ignore  as  a  fan- 
tastic dream  the  outspoken  ambitions 
of  the  Germans  to  secure  at  the  cost 
of  their  neighbors  world  trade  and 
world  domination.  It  is  good  nature 
now  that  tempts  our  people  to  forget 
these  things,  to  treat  Uie  beaten  foe  as 
if  he  were  nothing  but  a  beaten  foe,  to 
take  what  is  caUed  a  sportsmanlike  atti- 
tude, to  go  more  than  half  way — to  be 
ready  to  go  all  the  way — in  getting  back 
to  the  old  relation  of  friendliness  with 
the  German  and  to  let  the  German 
resume  his  old  ways  if  he  wants  to. 

The  vice  in  all  this  is  the  vice  of  care- 
lessness about  truth  and  principle.  If 
German  Kvltur  was  an  evil  thing  last 
year  when  we  were  at  war,  it  has  not 
become  a  good  thing  now  just  because 
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we  have  stopped  fighting.  If  hyphenism 
was  bad  then,  it  is  bad  to-day. 

America  was  not  furious  with  things 
German  because  she  was  at  war  with 
Germany ;  she  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many btK»iuse  she  had  reason  to  be  furi- 
ous with  things  German.  The  German 
ideal  set  forth  by  Germany's  leaders, 
defended  by  Germany's  apologists,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  German  people,  was 
the  ideal  of  a  state  above  all  law,  both 
international  law  and  moral  law.  Accord- 
ing to  this  ideal,  murder,  rape,  torture, 
violation  of  the  pledged  word,  treachery, 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  children — in  fact,  anything  to  which 
Germans  might  resort  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  their  "  old  Fatherland  "—was 
justified.  According  to  this  ideal,  men 
who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
but  who  had  German  blood  in  their  veins 
were  justified  in  using  their  privileges  as 
American  citizens  for  Germany's  profit. 
As  long  as  any  vestige  of  this  ideal 
remains  in  America  the  victory  which 
America  sought  in  this  war  will  not  be 
complete. 

German  At//^t/r  did  not  become  extinct 
when  Wilhelm  went  to  Amerongen.  The 
evil  thing  we  call  double  allegiance  or 
hyphenism  did  not  cease  to  be  evil  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 


BABIES   AND    BOREDOM 

THE  signal  failure  of  Adam  and  Eve 
to  live  up  to  the  advantages  of 
their  maturity  is  a  fact  that  should  have 
been  remembered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Butler 
before  he  wrote  two  books  with  the  clear 
purpose  of  proving  to  Providence  that 
he,  Samuel  Butler,  would  have  been  a 
better  man  if  he  could  have  been  bom 
grown  up. 

Samuel  Butler's  contention  that  the 
ignominy  of  an  enforced  childhood  gives 
a  bitter  bias  to  a  nascent  soid  otherwise 
sweet  and  upspringing  is,  however,  not  the 
worst  charge  to  be  made  against  the  con- 
ventional processes  of  propagation;  the 
real  difficulty  with  having  parents  is  that 
it  is  so  hard  to  attain  genial  intercourse 
with  any  person  whose  baby  you  have 
been.  Both  parties  to  the  transaction  may 
do  their  valiant  best  to  ignore  the  com- 
pulsory nature  of  their  compact,  but  the 
resultant  gaticherie  often  persists  through 
life.  That  under  the  circumstances  there 
should  ever  be  any  genuine  comradeship 
should  surprise  us  more  than  that  the 
tendency,  as  shown  by  our  own  observa- 
tion and  by  the  past  history  of  parent- 
hood, is  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of 
shyness  rather  than  of  spontaneity. 

As  one  studies  the  tendencies  of  parent- 
age, both  present  and  past,  one  observes 
that  always  opposing  the  comradeship 
possibility  has  been  the  ownership  theory. 
Babies  are  boni  so  small  and  helpless 
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that  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  we  own 
them,  and  perhaps  we  do,  but  the  con- 
tention here  made  is  that  owning  a  child, 
and  likewise  owning  a  parent,  is  no  way 
at  all  to  enjoy  him.  A  chattel  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  companionable. 
Against  the  specious  reasonableness  of 
the  ownership  theory  should  be  remem- 
bered the  plain  fact  that  human  character 
is  so  skittish  and  incalculable  that  utter 
irresponsibility  toward  one's  offspring 
seems  sometimesT  to  bring  as  good  results 
as  the  most  conscientious  proprietorship. 
Historical  precedent,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, pronounces  in  favor  of  the 
possessive  attitude  so  emphatically  that 
in  the  instances  of  Jephthah,  Abraham, 
and  Agamemnon  the  pity  of  the  pub- 
lic has  actually  been  solicited  for  the 
father  rather  than  for  the  victim.  The 
sentiment  ^^  it  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts 
you "  is  of  ancient  origin.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  mothers  were  never  party  to 
these  famous  sacrifices.  Abraham  had  to 
slip  away  from  Sarah,  and  Agamemnon 
had  his  own  little  after  score  to  settle 
with  Cly  temnestra.  The  ownership  theory 
has  eaten  so  deep  into  the  general  con- 
science that  parents  of  the  past  have 
been  sanctioned  in  exercising  authority 
even  from  the  grave.  Not  to  mention  the 
whimsical  will  of  Portia's  papa,  Hamlet 
and  Orestes  furnish  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  patehial  autocracy — pleasant, 
personable  youngsters  both,  whose  lives 
were  ruined  by  the  demands  of  dead 
fathers. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  ownership 
theory  is  that  any  ownership  prevents 
intimacy.  The  business  of  being  bom 
entails  so  much  after  awkwardness  that 
saddling  the  parent-child  relationship  with 
property  rights  in  addition  is  more  than 
companionship  can  survive.  So  long  as 
birth  continues  to  be  the  sole  price  of 
admission  to  this  universe,  not  all  the 
panaceas  for  moderating  the  penalties  of 
propagation  are  so  promising  as  simple 
forgetting.  What  vistas  of  joyous  inter- 
course are  instantly  opened  by  the  mere 
Biigg^tion  of  ceasing  to  reform  our 
parents  and  ceasing  to  bring  up  our 
children!  Any  other  suggestions  for 
ameliorating  the  parental  relation  are 
fallacious  because,  little  as  they  are 
aware  of  it,  both  parents  and  children 
are  infected  by  the  traditional  property 
principle.  Nothing  on  earth  is  so  bur- 
dened with  obligation  as  the  owning 
of  anything,  and  yet  solving  parental 
troubles  by  eugenics  implies  a  sense  of 
responsibility  that  blackens  the  future 
with  joylessness.  Eugenics  makes  such 
a  bugb^ir  of  a  baby  that  it  is  impossible 
ever  afterward  to  be  friends  with  a 
person  who  once  loomed  so  portentous  in 
prospect.  The  roseate  slogan  ^^  fewer  and 
better  babies  "  is  fallacious ;  the  fact  is, 
the  fewer  babies  people  have,  the  more 
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they  worry  about  them.  Perhaps  our 
grandpareuts,  who  had  no  slogan,  but 
whose  theory  and  practice  were  more  and 
merrier  babies,  got  better  results.  The 
theory  of  fewer  and  better  babies  runs 
the  risk  of  perpetuating  the  worst  evik 
of  ownership,  for  the  fewer  children  you 
have,  the  more  you  will  dominate  them, 
thus  making  them  boresome  replicas  of 
yourself ;  but  if  you  have  a  dozen '  the 
chances  are  that  some  of  ihem,  at  least, 
will  have  opportunity  to  do  their  own 
growing  and  develop  into  men  and 
women  whom  any  parent  might  find 
entertaining. 

As  the  chief  peril  of  democracy  is 
mediocrity,  so  the  chief  peril  of  parent- 
hood is  boredom,  and  the  most  promising 
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protection  against  both  evils  is  letting  a 
child  be  himself.  It  is  strange  that  while 
there  is  nothing  people  dread  so  much  as 
ennuiy  there  is  nothing  they  set  about 
accomplishing  so  industriously.  The  best 
method  by  which  parents  may  enjoy  their 
children  or  children  enjoy  their  parents  is 
a  genial  and  irresponsible  letting  alone. 

After  all,  why  should  friendship  have 
been  so  difficult  to  secure  between  parmits 
and  children?  Perhaps  because  so  few 
people  have  the  bravery  needed  for  com- 
radeship. There  is  nodiing  that  takes  so 
much  sheer  intrepidity  as  letting  people 
alone.  Since  every  mother's  son  of  us  has 
had  to  suffer  from  all  the  awkwardness 
ttitailed  by  once  having  had  to  enter  life 
more  pitifully  helpless  than  a  blind  kit- 
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ten,  the  battle  to  attain  individuality  after 
such  initial  ignominy  should  enlist  the 
utmost  assistance  of  grown-ups  rather 
than  their  too  often  active  opposition. 
One  agrees  here  with  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  earlier  mentioned; 
(me  dissents  from  him,  however,  in  that 
he  argues  parental  indifference  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  whereas  it  is  the  parent 
who  is  benefited,  being  liberated  from  aD 
the  shackles  of  ownership  and  of  ennuL 
Of  course  there  are  children  so  obdu- 
rately dull  that  not  all  the  letting  alone 
in  the  world  can  make  them  amusing,  bat 
still  parents  who  courageously  refr^n 
from  bringing  up  their  children  may 
reasonably  expect  to  produce  blessingB 
rather  than  bores. 


RACE  RIOTS  IN  CHICAGO 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   CHICAGO   BY  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN 

In  last  wedc's  Outlook  a  special  correspondent  described  the  race  riots  of  Washington,  and  here  another  correspondent  describes  the  race 
riots  of  Chicago. 

After  readin^^  the  record  of  these  two  riots,  particularly  of  the  bloody  affair  in  Chicago,  it  will  be  a  bold  Northerner  who  ventures  to 
assome  a  ^  holier  than  thou  "  attitude  towards  the  South. 

'Th»  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  tragedies  are  easier  to  state  than  to  i^ply.  These  lessons  may  be  pat  in  a  few  words. 

One :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government—city,  State,  and  National — to  prevent  private  war  and  punish  the  ringleaders  of  such  riots  as  took 
place  in  Washington  and  Chicago  without  r^rard  to  race. 

Two :  We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship.  Chief  amon^  these  is  the  right  of  the  N^^ro  equally  with 
the  white  man  to  have  his  {)erson,  property,  and  family  protect^  from  every  form  of  lawless  violence.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  fundamental  right  of  citizenship  does  not  include  a  right  to  demand  social  fellowship.  The  right  of  choosing  our  own  associates  and  of 
refusing  companionship  to  those  with  whom  we  do  not  choose  to  foregather  is  as  fundamentally  a  part  of  our  democracy  as  the  guarantee  of 
personal  protection. — ^Thb  £ditor8. 


CHICAGO  has  just  finished  her  first 
week  of  rioting  between  whites  and 
Negroes.  Already  thirty-three  people 
have  lost  their  lives  and  more  than  three 
hundred  have  been  injured.  The  death 
toll  was  slightly  greater  among  the 
blacks,  on  Tuesday  diere  being  fifteen  of 
them  dead  as  against  elev^i  whites. 
During  this  wild  week  mobs  of  whites 
pursuM  and  beat  and  killed  N^^roes. 
Other  mobs  of  Negroes  pursued  and  beat 
and  killed  whites.  From  the  upper  win- 
dows of  tenements,  when  darkness  came, 
snipers  picked  off  pedestrians  or  fired  into 
squads  of  police  and  soldiers  sent  to  bring 
order  to  tiie  Black  Bdt.  Armed  ban£ 
in  motor  trucks  dashed  wildly  up  and 
down  the  streets,  firing  into  houses.  It 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  three 
thousand  regular  policemen  and  six  thou- 
sand State  militia  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  verge  of  common  sense  and 
establish  a  conmtion  even  remotely  re- 
sembling order. 

Even  then,  if  rain  had  not  come,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  armed  forces  could  have 
stemmed  the  emotional  tide  that  was 
inflaming  Chicae^o's  citizens.  The  week 
ended  with  a  wholesale  attempt  to  fire 
the  city,  more  than  one  hundml  dwell- 
ings being  burned  and  three  thousand 
people  rendered  homeless. 

Complications,  such  as  refusal  of  the 
icemen  s  union  and  the  milk-drivers' 
union  to  deliver  their  commodities  into 
the  Black  Belt  and  fear  of  delivery-men 
moving  groceries  that  they  would  be 
assaulted   and   robbed,  o"»«^l^  «Mluced 


the  Negro  population  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  produced  a  ghastly  condi- 
tion in  respect  to  infant  feeding. 

It  became  necessary  to  establish  a 
dead  line  around  the  Black  Belt,  where 
125,000  Negroes  live,  and  prohibit  move- 
ments in  and  out  of  either  race,  except 
under  guard.  Even  then  patrolling  was 
unable  to  prevent  mob  action  from  break- 
ing out,  and  at  times  the  Loop,  Chica£;o^s 
main  business  district,  was  the  scene  oi  ac- 
tions that  disgraced  the  community.  A  mob 
of  five  hundred  white  men  stormed  the 
Palmer  House,  the  oldest  first-class  hotel 
in  the  city,  where  Negroes  have  been  em- 
ployed for  generations;  Negroes  g[oing 
about  their  work  were  beaten  and  killed, 
and  it  finally  became  necessary  for  the 
owners  of  buildings  either  to  discontinue 
elevator  service  or  arrange  for  the  quar- 
tering of  their  attendants  under  guard  in 
the  Coop. 

The  trouble  broke  out,  as  all  such 
troubles  do,  with  an  incident  of  minor 
impoilance.  It  ^began  at  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  bathing  beach  which  until 
two  years  ago  was  patronized  almost 
entirely  by  white  people.  With  the  advent 
of  a  great  Negro  population,  brought  in 
by  the  packers  and  other  large  producers, 
the  N^gro,  in  seeking  recreation,  began 
to  flock  to  some  of  the  South  Side  swim- 
ming places.  At  this  particular  beach 
there  is  a  rope  which  extends  into  the 
water  for  some  distance,  and  by  common 
consent  the  whites  bathed  on  one  side  of 
the  rope  while  the  Negroes  bathed  on 
the  other.    Yet  it  was  <mly  an   agree- 


ment made  effective  by  the  &Gt  that  it 
might  become  unhealthy  for  a  Negro  to 
wander  across  the  line. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  27,  a  Ne- 
gro boy  swam  beyond  the  line  and 
climbed  upon  a  raft  from  which  the 
whites  were  accustomed  to  dive.  A  white 
man  threw  a  stone  which  .knocked  the 
Negro  off  the  raft,  and  he  drowned.  It  is 
said  that  a  policeman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  scene  failed  *  to  do  his  duty 
and  make  an  immediate  arrest  €if  the 
white  man.  The  occurrence  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  blacks,  who 
w^it  away  to  their  own  neighborhoods 
and  a  few  hours  later  b^;an  retaliaUiiig 
by  attacking  individual  whites.  The  aitii- 
ation  quickfy  took  on  the  aspect  of  armed 
mobs  fighting  each  other  in  the  open 
streets,  and  soon  got  beyond  police  coo- 
troL 

On  Monday  rioting  reached  its  height, 
and  before  noon  twenty-four  known  dead 
had  been  taken  to  the  morgue.  On  Toes- 
day  a  mob  of  four  thousand  Negroes  at 
Fifty-first  and  Federal  Slareets  attacked 
small  groups  or  individuals  until  dis- 
persed. That  same  day  the  bodies  of 
four  Negroes  were  taken  from  *'*'  Bubbly 
Creek,"  the  refuse  canal  of  die  atoek- 
yards,  made  famous  by  Uptcm  Sinclair  in  * 
his  novel  **  The  Jungle." 

In  their  rioting  neither  whites  nor 
blacks  discriminate  between  women  and 
men  or  youth  and  age.  To  eadi  any 
person  of  the  opposite  color  was  hatefd 
and  must  die. 

The  confusion  of  the  city  as  a  wboh* 
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was  heightened  by  a  strike  of  surface  and 
elevated  street  car  employees  which  para- 
lyzed traffic,  not  a  sinele  car  being  in 
operation  from  midni«it  Sunday  until 
the  early  hours  of  the  f  oUowing  Saturday. 
During  this  time  the  people  adopted  any 
raethua  of  conveyance  possible,  and  many 
of  them  got  into  trouble  by  being  forced 
to  walk  Uirough  the  districts  where  riot- 
ing was  in  progress. 

The  trouble  in  Chicago  in  no  way 
resembled  outbreaks  which  have  taken 
nlace  in  other  cities,  such  as  those  in 
\Vashington  and  St.  Louis.  The  Chicago 
situation  arose  primarily  out  of  the  hous- 
ing situation  and  racial  antipathy.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  Negroes  taking 
white  men's  jobs,  as  the  Negroes  were 
brought  up  to  Chicago  to  fill  positions 
in  which  ibere  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
available  labor.  The  packers  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  importing  them, 
and  it  becune  necessary  for  the  Negroes 
to  live  within  walking  or  short  traveling 
distance  of  their  work.  Accordingly,  they 
filled  up  the  South  Side  between  Forty- 
third  Street  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
taking  over  almost  entirely  the  section 
forroerlv  occupied  by  Chicago's  notorious 
''red  light"  district.  The  high  wages 
whieh  they  received  produced  an  imme- 
diate reacticMi  upon  them  and  made  them 
anibitious  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living.  Accordingly,  they  began  to  spread 
out  mto  the  more  select  residential  dis- 
tricts and  produced  consternation  among 
the  white  people. 

Troubled  relations  were  first  noticed 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Negroes  began 


to  compose  an  important  part  of  the 
street  car  and  elevated  railway  traffic. 
It  was  noticed  that  they  strung  them- 
selves through  the  trains  or  cars  in  such 
a  way  that  it  appeared  to  the  white 
people  as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose  to 
force  the  whites  ^o  sit  down  b^ide  them. 
This  was  the  cause  of  much  resentment, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  trouble  was 
not  far  distant.  It  is  also  said  that  many 
apartments  were  rented  to  Negroes  by 
whites  for  ''  spite  reasons." 

It  has  been  remarked  time  and  again 
that  certain  classes  of  white  people  have 
not  hesitated  to  grant  the  N^^roes  abso- 
lute social  equalitv.  In  the  Negro  section 
white  ^rls  walked  with  Negro  men  and 
white  men  paraded  the  streets  with 
Negro  women.  They  even  intermarried. 
There  were  a  few  notorious  dance-halls 
operated  by  Negroes  to  which  white  men 
and  women  came  and  where  mixed  danc- 
ing was  the  rule.  Also,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Negroes'  lives,  they  were  catered  to 
in  a  political  way,  and  they  became  &  Pow- 
erful element  in  municipal  politics.  They 
elected  to  the  City  Council  two  of  their 
own  race. 

This  treatment  gave  the  N^^  popu- 
lation of  Chicago  an  extraordinary  opin- 
ion of  its  own  importance  and  led  it 
to  claim  more  than  the  Northern  people 
were  willing  to  give. 

Since  the  rioting,  Negroes  have  been 
fleeing  the  city.  Many  have  bought 
tickets  for  their  old  homes  in  the  South ; 
others  have  gone  to  Wisconsin  and  near-by 
cities  to  wait  until  the  trouble  blows 
over.    Real    estate    dealers   and    rental 


agents  have  also  reported  that  hundreds 
of  eanceUatious  by  N^^roes  in  select  resi- 
dential districts  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  blacks  are  recongregating  within 
the  Black  Belt.  Refusal  of  picking-house 
white  operatives  to  work  with  the  colored 
people  has  brought  about  a  serious  labor 
situation  which  Governor  Frank  O.  Low- 
den  and  the  packers  have  been  trying 
to  solve.  Curtailment  of  packing-house 
operations,  as  the  result  of  quarantining 
of  the  Negroes  in  their  homes,  has  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  local  market 
ana  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  receipts 
of  live  stock  at  the  yards. 

Meantime  a  committee  of  forty-eight 
civic  organizations,  headed  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  has  asked  Governor  Lowden 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  situation  with  a  view 
to  proposing  a  constructive  plim  for  whites 
ana  bhcks  to  dwell  together  in  amity. 

The  problem  is  far  from  solved  in 
Chicago,  as  the  question  of  Negro  re- 
employment is  before  the  people  of  the 
city,  and  the  matter  of  adjusting  the 
dwelling  areas  and  recreational  space  has 
not  yet  been  met  A  strong  faction  of 
whites  are  now  damoijng  for  the  institu- 
tion of  ^^  Jim  ^>ow  "  cars  on  the  South 
Side  elevated  trains  and  reserved  spaces 
for  colored  people  on  the  surface  lines. 

It  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved, 
and  in  education  lies  the  remedy.  There 
must  come  tolerance  and  recognition  on 
the  part  of  both  races  that  the  Negro  is 
entitled  to  all  political  and  economic 
rights,  but  that  social  recognition  is  a 
personal  matter. 


MAKING  OVER  OUR  ARMY 


TWO  things  the  United  States  should 
have  learned  from  the  great  war : 

1.  The  need  of  imifying  our  military 
service. 

2.  The  need  of  basing  that  unification 
upon  the  broad  foundation  of  universal 
military  training. 

We  fought  the  Revolution  largely  with 
raw  militia  backed  b^  a  comparatively 
few  long-term  ^^  Contmentals '  and  as- 
sisted by  professional  troops  from  France. 
We  fought  the  War  of  1812  with  raw 
militia,  re^plars,  and  volunteers,  and  the 
military  history  of  much  of  that  war  is 
not  pleasant  reading.  We  fought  the 
Mexican  War  with  regulars  and  a  goodly 
number  of  volunteers,  handicapped,  how- 
ever, by  a  characteristically  American 
short-term  enlistment  law  which  cost 
the  Nation,  according  to  Upton,  some 
six  thousand  lives.  We  fought  the  war 
between  the  States  with  regulars  and  a 
vast  army  of  volunteers  and  drafted  men 
who  learned  the  business  of  soldiering  at 
untold  cost  upon  the  bloody  field  of  battle. 
We  fought  loe  Spanish  War  with  regu- 
lars and  volunteers  hastily  raised  and 
badly  cared  for.  We  fought  the  last  round 
of  the  great  war  with  regulars,  a  Federal- 
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ized  National  Guard,  and  a  multitude  of 
selected  men.  These  men  (to  our  good 
fortune,  but  not  our  credit)  received  Uieir 
training  in  modem  warfare  at  the  expense 
of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  treas- 
ure to  those  of  our  allies  who  had  been 
holding  the  German  horde  since  1914. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  American 
military  history  little  more  than  the 
names  of  our  wars  is  needed  to  call  to 
mind  a  long  and  painful  story  of  unpre- 
paredness,  mistaken  policy,  and  ineffi- 
cient management 

May  there  never  be  another  war,  but 
if  there  is,  may  we  be  prepared  to  enter 
it  with  an  American  Army — an  Army 
which  knows  no  wide  distinctions  be- 
tween militiamen  and  volunteers  and  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  and  which  is  adequaitely 
prepared  in  advance  to  perform  the  tasks 
with  which  it  is  confronted.  If  we  ever 
enter  any  war  with  such  an  Army,  it  will 
be  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a 
Nation.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  Army  will  usher 
in  the  longest  period  of  righteous  peace 
which  the  United  States  has  yet  enjoyed. 
As  General  Wood  has  so  frequently 
pointed  out,  the  captain  of  a  ship  when 


he  puts  to  sea  does  not  prepare  his  life- 
boats to  overcome  the  power  of  any  par- 
ticular storm.  But  if  he  is  a  wise  captain 
he  does  prepare  his  lifeboats  against  all 
storms,  which  his  experience  as  a  seaman 
has  taught  him  to  expect  as  a  contingent 
possibihty  of  ocean  traveL 

Of  what  elements,  then,  should  this  uni- 
fied and  National  Army  be  created?  At 
the  least  it  should  contain  the  foUowiug  : 

1.  A  professional  staff  tiained  by  urae- 
tical  experience  in  the  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  and  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  modem  war. 

2.  A  mobile  force,  constantly  under 
arms,  sufficient  for  police  work  within 
the  United  States,  the  garrisoning  of  our 
dependencies  and  such  mandataries  as 
may  be  assigned  to  the  United  States  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  protection  of 
our  harlK>r  fortifications,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  nucleus  of  highly  trained  soldiers 
for  the  more  technical  branches  of  the 
service. 

3.  A  large  and  highly  organized  Fii-ht 
Reserve  force  of  trained  officers  and  men, 
capable  of  rapid  mobilization  in  timej>f 
emergeiicy.Digitized  by  VnOOy  IC 

4.  A  Second  Reserve,  organ  iz^in  ter- 
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ritorial  units,  of  priTates,  non-oommis- 
flicmed  officers,  and  officers,  to  be  used  as 
an  immediate  support  of  the  First  Reserve 
and  as  replacement  troops  in  time  of 
war. 

"  Well,"  asks  the  reader,  "didn't  we 
have  most  of  this  eonipment  before  the 
present  war?  We  nad  a  professional 
staff,  a  mobile  Army,  the  organized  Na- 
tional Ghiard — with  only  the  Second 
Reserve  lacking  to  complete  the  picture." 

Part  of  which  is  true  and  part  of 
which  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  We 
did  not  have  a  unified  Army  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Our  professional  staff  and 
our  mobile  army  existed  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  Our  National  Guard 
was  at  its  basis  a  State  volunteer  organi- 
zation. The  oi^;anized  Second  Reserve 
was,  indeed,  non-exi»tent  Military  ser- 
vice and  the  average  citizen  were  stran- 
gers of  the  deepest  dye. 

''  Well,"  asks  the  reader  again  (it  is 
astonishing  what  convenient  questions 
readers  can  be  made  to  ask  if  properly 
e^ed  on  to  their  duty  by  a  not  too. 
b^hful*author),  "how  are  you  going  to 
isrescte  professional  officers  who  are  not 
part  of  an  officer  class,  a  professional 
army  which  is  also  a  citizen  army,  and 
establish  an  organized  reserve  out  of  the 
remnants  of  the  old  National  Giiard  and 
our  untrained  citizenry?" 

The  first  step  in  such  a  process  is  the 
adoption  of  universal  military  training 
as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  all  the 
rest  of  our  military  establishment.  Per- 
mit no  soldier  to  enter  the  mobile  army, 
the  Reserve,  or  to  secure  any  kind  of 
a  commission  in  any  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  who  hais  not  passed  through 
the  mill  of  universal  military  training. 
Onc^  having  passed  through  that  mill, 
let  every  position  in  the  muitary  service 
be  open  to  the  qualified  applicant.  Work- 
ing up  from  such  a  basis,  the  Army  would 
be  unified,  made  a  part  of  the  vitid  every- 
day life  of  the  Nation,  and  both  narrow, 
unprogressive  militaty  cliques  and  equally 
disastrous  civilian  mdifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  service  and  its  responsi- 
bilities would  vanish  like  dew  before  a 
July  sun. 

This  is  not  a  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  "  kind  of 
article,  all  ready  to  turn  over  to  the 
Legislature  for  embodiment  in  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  perhaps  the  broad  out- 
line of  the  plan  proposed  can  be  given 
here  with  sufficient  deamess.  Like  the 
soldiers  in  the  proposed  Army,  let  us  start 
at  the  bottom  and  work  our  way  up. 

We  wiD  require,  first,  that  every  able- 
bodied  male  shall  some  time  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one  receive 
six  months'  military  training.  Within 
the  above  age  limits  permit  every  poten- 
tial soldier  to  choose  whether  he  will 
serve  his  time  in  two  camps  of  three 
months  each  in  consecutive  years  or  in 
two  consecutive  camps  in  one  year.  Upon 
receiving  an  honorable  dischai^  after  six 
months'  service,  turn  over  to  this  partially 
trained  soldier  his  uniform  and  personsd 
equipment  and  enroll  him  in  the  Second 
Reserve  as  a  private,  subject  for  ten  years 
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to  an  annual  medical  examination  and 
an  annual  inspection  of  his  equipment. 
At  the  time  of  his  annual  inspection  he 
should  be  paid  a  sum  which  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  five  dollars.  During  his 
six  months*  active  service  he  should  of 
course  receive  the  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  see 
what  further  opportunities  for  service 
and  development  might  exist  for  our 
citizen  soldier  under  such  a  plan  as  is 
here  proposed. 

With  an  honorable  discharge  and  a 
furlough  to  the  Reserve  in  his  pocket, 
three  paths  would  be  open  to  the  more 
ambitious  citizen  and  to  the  man  desirous 
of  further  military  duty. 

The  paths  immediately  open  for  the 
six  months'  soldier  can  be  briefly  enu- 
merated as  follows : 

1.  Enlistment  at  any  time  as  a  private 
in  the  mobile  army  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  promotion  therein  to  the 
grade  of  sergeant  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  ordinary  military  procedure. 

2.  Enlistment  at  any  time  as  a  private 
in  the  First  Reserve  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  three  years,  promotion  therein 
to  the  grade  of  sergeant  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  military  proce- 
dure. To  stimulate  enlistment  every 
soldier  in  the  First  Reserve  might  be 
given  an  initial  bonus,  probably  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  together 
with  full  pay  for  the  actual  time  spent 
at  drill  and  during  an  annual  training 
period  of  at  least  two  weeks.  The  First 
Reserve  would  correspond  in  function 
with  the  National  Guard  as  it  existed 
before  the  war.  In  organization  and 
responsibility,  however,  it  would  be  en- 
tirdy  Federalized. 

3.  Further  service  in  the  National 
training  camps  would  be  accessible  to 
any  six  months'  soldier  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. Upon  the  recommendation  of 
his  company  commander,  any  man  would 
be  permitt^  to  serve  through  one  addi- 
tional training-camp  period  of  three 
months  as  an  acting  corporal,  with  the 
full  pay  of  that  grade.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  total  of  nine 
months'  training  the  graduated  corporal 
would  be  again  permitted,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  company  commander, 
to  serve  for  an  additional  three  months 
as  an  acting  sergeant.  At  the  end  of  nine 
and  twelve  months,  respectively,  the 
soldier  would  enter  the  Second  Reserve 
as  a  corporal  or  a  sei^eant,  receiving  a 
proportionately  lai^r  bonus  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  inspection. 

We  have  provided  so  far  for  the  en- 
listed and  non-commissioned  personnel  of 
an  active  mobile  army  and  of  a  First  and 
Second  Reserve.  But  an  offieerless  army 
is  no  army  at  all.  A  way  must  be  found 
for  the  development  of  officers  for*  all 
three  branches  of  the  citizen  army  which 
at  the  same  time  will  be  efficient  and 
democratic  as  well  as  still  further  serving 
to  unify  the  structure  of  the  new  Army. 
In  the  plan  as  already  outlined  provision 
is  made  for  the  selection  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  The  logical  conclusion  of 
such  a  plan  is  the  selection  of  the  com- 
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missioned  personnel,  both  for  the  active 
and  the  Reserve  army,  from  the  n(NH»m- 
missioned  personnel. 

Let   sergeants,  who  have,  of  oonne, 
already  served  as  corporals  and  privates, 
be  recommended  by  meir  onnpaiiy  com- 
manders for  the   privil^re  of  attending 
training  schools  of  various  kinds  for  tenns 
of  not  less  than  six  months.    Entnuice 
even  to  West  Point  would  be  made  con- 
ditional upon  the  candidate  having  won 
a  sergeant's  stripes  in  some  branch  of 
the  service.    Let  commissions  as  lieuten- 
ants be    granted   only  to  soldiers  who 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  Iheee 
schools.   And  just  as  these  schools  would 
be  open  alike  to  sergeants  of  the  active 
army    ot    the    First    and    Second  Be> 
serves,  the    graduates  of  these  scboola 
would  in  turn  be  eligible  to  receive  com- 
missions  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 
The  officers  of  the  Reserve  and  the  active 
army  would  by  this  means  discov^  a 
common  basis  of  experience  which  would 
weld  the  entire  Army  into  a  unified  in- 
strument   for    warfare  and    protection. 
Moreover,  officers  developed  by  such  a 
process  would  possess  an  appreciation  of 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  enlisted  man 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  gain,  nor 
would  there  be  any  cleavage  in  ideas  or 
ideals  between  the  officers  of  the  active 
army,  as  chosen  under  this  system,  ant) 
the    great    civilian    population    of   the 
country.    It  is  probable  that  some  modi 
fication  of  the  general  nde  might  be  ad- 
visable in  the  case  of  medical  officera  and 
reserve  engineers ;  but  aside  from  these 
two  classes,  the  plan  seems  to  the  writer 
both  feasible  and  just. 

One  thing  remains  which  lis  necessary 
to  the  absolute  unification  of  the  system 
proposed.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  both  officers  and 
men  from  the  active  to  the  Reserve 
armies  and  vice  'versa.  An  officer  resign- 
ing from  the  active  army  should  auto- 
matically become  an  officer  of  the  Second 
Reserve,  or  should  be  enabled  to  continue 
his  military  duties  by  part-time  service 
with  the  First  Reserve.  Enlisted  men 
should  be  enabled  to  pass  from  the  Second 
Reserve  to  the  First  Reserve  or  to  the 
active  army  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape. 

In  the  system  as  suggested  it  is  sup- 
posed that  beyond  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  promotions  would  be  made 
on  the  bans  of  seniority,  plus  drastic 
tests  for  efficiency.  The  officers  of  the 
new  Army  (both  active  and  Reserve) 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
attend  schools  constantly  tbrougboot 
their  military  career  as  well  as  to  omd- 
mand  bodies  of  troops  commensurate,  at 
the  very  least,  with  the  commission  hekl 
Brigadiers  who  have  never  oonimanded 
more  than  a  depleted  r^ment  must  be 
unknown  in  our  new  Army,  and  captains 
and  colonels  must  have  more  than  infr^ 
quent  opportunity  to  try  themselves  out  in 
command  of  units  larger  than  are  usuallj 
assigned  to  their  respective  ranks.  The 
creati(m  of  a  Nation-wide  training-eamp 
system  would  certainly  give  to  officers  of 
the  active  army  and  also  of  the  Reserve 
opportunities  for  self-training  and  devet 
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opment  which  have  never  existed  in  time 
of  jpeace  within  the  United  States.  The 
testimony  of  officera  who  developed  the 
early  Plattsbiirg  tmining  camps  as  to 
the  professional  benefit  to  themselves  of 
the  training  work  to  which  they  were 
assigned  is  an  earnest  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  universal  training. 
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This  present  article  makes  no  claim  to 
be  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  plan  for  an 
American  military  establishment,  nor  does 
it  make  any  great  claim  for  originality. 
It  is  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  and  not  a  brief  for  the 
adoption  of  any  particular  plan.  Nothing 
has  been  attempted  but  the  presentation 
in  the  simplest  possible  form  of  one  possi- 
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ble  method  for  the  development  of  oi;r 
military  man  power  in  accordance  with 
a  system  in  which  shall  be  incorporated 
the  best  elements  of  our  present  organi- 
zation, certain  features  of  the  Swiss  and 
other  systems;  and  some  of  the  lessons 
of  experience  for  which  our  Nation  has 
paid  in  full  upon  a  thousand  bloody 
battlefields  of  the  past. 


WILL  HAYS  AND  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT  IN 
POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 

BY   FREDERICK   M.   DAVENPORT 

In  1915  Senator  Davenport,  durine  a  trip  iacroas  tlie  continent,  wrote  for  The  Outlook  an  article  entitled  '^  Tlie  Light  Breaking  Over 
Standpat  Indiana.*'  Mr.  Davenport  had  come  upon  the  plans,  full  of  inspiring  promise,  which  were  then  in  process  of  being  worked  out  for 
the  political  reconstruction  of  Indiana.  Tlie  human  personality  at  the  center  of  the  plans  was  one  Will  H.  Hays,  the  present  highly  efficient 
Bepuhliisaii  National  Ciiairman.  In  1916  Mr.  Hays  fulfilled  his  plans  for  Indiana  m  a  campaign  which  amounted  to  a  political  revolution 
in  the  State.    In  1917  he  was  made  Republican  National  Chairman  as  the  result  of  extraordmary  merit — ^TuE  £ditobs. 

WILL  HAYS  18  one  of  the  men  you 
simply  cannot  write  about  unsym- 
patheticaUy,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  write  about  him  impartially.  He  is; 
such  a  lovable  personaUty.  Every  one 
who  comes  in  contact  with  him  seems  to 
be  his  friend.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  largely 
because  he  has  led  both  politically  and 
humanly  an  unusually  unselfish  life. 
Certainly  no  one  in  the  political,  history . 
of  his  own  State  has  ever  been  able  to . 
bring  to  his  aid  more  supporters  and 
whole-hearted  lieutenants  than  this  slight- 
statured  genuine  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. Unselfishness  and  a  disposition 
generously  to  proffer  credit  where  credit 
to  others  is  due  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  political  success  which  has  made 
him  famous. 

But  his  cordial  nature  does  not  prevent 
him  from  being  canny  and  practi^.  He 
has  come  up  through  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. Law  and  politics  have  from  the 
beginning  been  with  him  indefatigably 
intermingled.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  the  day  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  having  practiced  previously  with 
the  consent  of  the  Court.  He  was  elected 
Republican  precinct  committeeman  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one,  and  from  1904  to 
1908  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
committee  of  his  county  and  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  campaign  of  1908  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the 
State  Committee.  This  was  the  Taf  t  cam- 
paign, and  Hays  corralled  so  efficiently 


all  of  the  party's  leading  orators  for 
^time"  in  Indiana  during  the  closing 
month  that  when  October  came  the  Na- 
tional leaders  found,  to  their  constemar 
tion,  that  Indiana  had  effected  a  comer 
on  all  Republican  oratorical  talent  of 
National  (»liber.  The  result  was  that 
men  of  great  political  prominence  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  pilgrim- 

3;e8  to  Indianapolis  to  plead  with  young 
ays  to  let  go  some  of  his  corralled 
orators  in  the  interest  of  the  salvation  of 
the  elect  in  other  commonwealths. 


Early  in  1914  he  was  chosen  Chairman 
of.  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Indiana,  at  a  time  when  the 
foHunes  of  his  party  were  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  ebb.  In  1912  the  Repula^cans 
hM.  finished  a  very  poor  third  in  the 
conitoonwealth  of  Indiana.  In  1914  Hays 

Eulled  them  through  almost  to  victory. 
a  1916  he  was  re-elected  State  Chair- 
man, and  conducted  the  most  brilliant 
campaign  in  the  country.  Indiana  at  that 
time  was  Democratic  from  top  to  bottom ; 
the  local  government,  the  State  Capitol^ 
both  houses  of  Congress,  were  manned  l^ 
Democrats  under  uie  notorious  Ta£;gart 
regime.  And  Tag^^art  himsdf  was  United 
States  Senator.  The  Republicans  failed  in 
the  Nation,  but  there  was  never  any  dbubt 
about  Indiana.  The  organized  prearrange- 
ment  of  Republicui  victory  there  pro- 
duced a  result  as  certain  as  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  political  situation 
in  Indiana  was  exactly  reversed  by  the 
election.  Everything  became  Republican 
from  top  to  bottom — State  ticket,  United 
States  Senators,  nine  out  of  thirteen 
Congressmen,  all  of  whom  had  been 
Democratic 

In  June,  1896,  young  Hays  was  a  mere 
lad.  As  a  reward  for  excellent  prelim- 
inary academic  studies  which  he  had  just 
completed,  Hays's  father  took  him  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
St  Louis  to  see  McKinley  nominated 
for  the  Presidency.  The  boy  in  short 
trousers  manifested  marked  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  A 
friend  of  Hays  told  me  the  other  day 
that  not  long  a^o,  when  cleaning  out  an 
old  desk  in  die  law  office  of  himscJf  and 
his  now  lamented  father,  at*the  home  in 
Sullivan,  Indiana,  Hays  found  an  envel- 
ope filled  with  clippings  from  St.  Louis 
napers  describing  the  incidents  of  the 
McKinley  Convention.  Across  the  envel- 
ope in  his  father's  handwriting  was  this 
inscription:  "To  Master  Willie  Hays, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  alws^  take 
a  citizen's  interest  in  politics."  Twenty- 
two  years  after  the  inscription  was  writ- 
ten, m  the  same  hotel  in  bt  Louis  where 


he  and  his  father  had  watched  the  man^u 
vers  surrounding  the  proceedings  of  the 
McKanley  Convention,  Will  Hays,  by 
unanimous  votg^of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  was  selected  as  tjie 
undisputed  National  crganvDeT  and  men- 
tor and  guide  of  his  party. 

He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
practical  leader  of  organization  that  the 
Republican  party  hfui  ever  had.  I  ^o 
not  think  any  party  ever  had  a  better 
one  in  this  country.  Or  ever  needed  one 
more.  When  the  ruling  Republican  dy^ 
nasty  in  1910  and  1912  trampled  under 
foot  the  sensiUe  idealists,  the  men  wHh 
feet  on  the  ground  but  faces  to  the  future, 
the  Repulmcan  party  lost  the  human 
touch.  This  blind  dynasty  could  see  in 
the  mighty  DoUiver  only  a  cantankerous 
^^  insurgent,"  in  Roosevcdt  only  a  lover  of 
self  and  power.  And  the  masses  of 
Americans,  especially  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  truer  vision  and  knew 
better,  would  have  none  of  such  leader^ 
ship. 

^  The  Old  Guard  of  Republicanism  en^ 
tirely  failed  to  understand  and  conciliate 
the  younger  generation  of  America,  es- 
pecially failed  to  understand  and  concili- 
ate the  young  and  daring  spirit  of  tlie 
West 

Even  the  North  American  Indians  had 
junior  councils  of  young  men,  whose  new 
and  ingenious  ideas  were  eagerly  listened 
to  and  deliberated  upon  b^  the  councils 
of  the  old  men  of  the  tribes.  But  the 
Old  Guard  m  the  1910-12  days  checked 
even  this  sound  aboriginal  instinct,  and 
affronted  again  and  again  the  younger 
generation  of  RepnUicanism  and  tlie 
great  younger  section  of  America  bounded 
by  the  Pacific  :and  the  Mississippi. 

Hays  is  bringing  Republicanism  slowly 
back  into  touch  with  common  'men. 
He  is  even  mellowing  measurably  many 
Old  Guardsmen.  He  has  such  extraor- 
dinary tact  that  he  can  do  it  without 
using  a  club.  But  the  task  of  unifying 
and  revivifying  liepublicanism  has  been 
no  easy  one.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen 
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But  the  delicate  touch  of  Hays's  master 
haud  has  been  felt  in  many  a  complicated 
State  tangle — in  California,  in  Michi- 
gan, in  Wisconsin,  and  in  many  another. 
Always  quiet,  never  offending^  never  dom- 
inating, but  sdways  winning. 

And  in  Washington  what  a  depressing 
niaze  to  travel  through !  But  Gillett  is 
Speaker,  and  that  is  something.  And  the 
Republicans  will  ratify,  most  of  them 
with  and  perhaps  some  of  them  without 
reservation !  But  there  will  be  no  hope- 
less recalcitrancy,  no  abysmal  asininity ! 
No  doubt  Hays  deserves  some  credit  for 
that.     And  Koot  some  also. 

Hays's  success  in  welding  the  broken 
fragments  of  his  party  into  imity  and 
fighting  strength  has  been  remarkable, 
and  the  secret  of  it  is  that  neither  fac- 
tion has  doubted  his  utter  sincerity.  To 
the  liberals  Hays  seems  a  liberal.  The 
best  the  Old  Guard  had  to  offer  after 
the  revolution  of  1912  was  "  a  light  in 
the  window  for  thee,  brother,"  a  pat  on 
the  shoulder,  and  kind  words  pendin? 
the  election  returns;  at  least  no  harsh 
words.   But  the  Old  Guardsmen  never 


understood  what  1912  was  all  about, 
anyway.  Hays  understands.  And  so  he 
keeps  still  about  it,  except  to  say: 
^^  Assimilation,  and  not  elimination,  is  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  there 
are  no  yesterdays  in  Republican  politics. 
We  have  work  to  do  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  it  takes  us  all  to  do  it.  And 
I  insist  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  are  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion— the  man  who  has  not  always  voted 
with  us  and  the  man  who  has  always 
voted  with  us  because  he  may  not  have 
had  any  reason  for  doing  otherwise." 

To  the  conservative  Hays  seems  a 
conservative.  And  I  think  he  has  both 
qualities — liberal  and  conservative — liv- 
ing and  working  in  him  side  by  side.  He 
IS  eager  to  step  forward,  but  not  too  fast. 
A  favorite  quotation  of  his  is  a  statement 
which  former  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, of  Indiana,  once  made  in  a  lawsuit 
that  was  being  tried  in  Hays's  home  town 
of  Sullivan :  "  The  length  of  the  step  is 
not  so  important  as  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  taken."  But  when  you  put  him  to  the 
test,  in   the  inner  chamber  with  party 


associates,  in  determining  plans  or  ex> 
pressions  of  party  policy,  JH^ys's  only 
question  is,  "Is  it  right?"  If  after  full 
discussion  the  answer  is,  "Yes,"  then 
momentary  expediency  never  troubles 
Hays.  He  has  never  hesitated  to  take 
advanced  ground  if  the  position  squared 
with  what  was  determined  to  be  right 
He  has  been  outspoken  in  word  and 
indefatigable  in  deed  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And  now  that 
the  war  is  over  he  is  as  eager  for  his 
party  not  only  to  look  forward,  but  to 
step  forward.  He  is  no  reactionary.  He 
does  not  intend  to  wait  for  the  torch  of 
the  Bolshevik  to  illumine  darkly  for  him 
the  pathway  of  human  pn^ress.  He  is 
sound  about  the  safeguarding  of  produc- 
tion and  the  wise  protection  of  property 
right  and  of  men  of  initiative  and  nuui- 
agement  in  America ;  but  he  has  dedared 
abo  for  broader  social  l^^lation,  lir 
the  welfare  of  labor  and  the  represen- 
tation of  labor  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation. 

All  men  seem  to  look  alike  to  Hays. 
From  the  b^gpmning  of  his  career  he  has 
been  able  to  approach  greatness  with  the 
same  ease  with  which  he  is  able  to  ap- 
proach the  less  highly  circnmatanoed. 
In  a  conversation  with  a  friend  of  the 
Republican  National  Chairman^  Hays^s 
father  once  said  that  he  himself  had 
been  handicapped  in  his  career  by  an 
abashment  that  at  times  was  embainas- 
ing.  "  I  early  determined,  if  possible," 
said  the  elder  Mr.  Hays,  "  so  to  train  my 
boys  that  they  would  not  be  handkapped 
in  this  respect,  as  I  have  been."  Hxys^s 
friends  are  of  ih»  opinion  that  his  fatAer, 
in  his  case  at  least,  succeeded  admirably. 
And  without  sacrificing  genuine  modesty 
either. 

Hays  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  CoUe^fe, 
a  Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Elk, 
and  a  Presbyterian.  He  is  still  under 
forty,  with  a  working  quality  and  an 
enthusiasm  that  ai*e  oontagioua  and 
boimdless,  although  where  physically 
these  qualities  have  such  deep  rootag^e  no 
man  knoweth.  In  his  native  State  they 
say  that  it  is  not  i^ecorded  that  he  has 
made  a  speech  since  enterinc^  public  life 
without  using  somewhere  in  his  discourse 
these  words:  "Things  do  not  happen, 
they  are  brought  about."  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  Indiana  when  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
man  in  the  State  who  could  dictate  to 
two  .  stenographers  and  talk  over  two 
telephones  at  the  same  time.  His  achieve^ 
meuts  to  date  indicate  that  he  holds  the 
belief  that  nothing  is  impossible;  that 
energy,  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  re- 
sourcefulness are  capable  of  moving 
mountains. 

He  has  the  unique  and  enviable  and 
difficult  distinction  of  being  able  to  be  at 
once  thoi*ouglily  loyal  both  to  a  poUtieal 
party  and  to  his  coimtrv.  He  is  another 
illustration  of  the  profound  truth  that 
human  nature  is  the  core  of  politics ;  that 
true  courtesy  and  a  practical  sense  of 
right  are  political  assets  of  grctftt  impor- 
tance ;  and,  above  all,  that  even  in  politico 
it  is  gentleness  which  makedi  great. 
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WHY  SIBERIA  WAS  AN  EASY  VICTIM 
TO  THE   BOL8HEVIKI 

THERE  may  be  some  who  cannot 
understand  how,  when  the  majority  of 
Russian  people  in  Siberia  did  not  desire 
Bolshevism,  it  was  possible  for  the  Red 
Guard  to  take  the  coimtry  without  any 
notable  resistance.  They  will  also  marvel 
that  the  Lenine  forces  were  also  swept 
back  with  almost  as  much  ease,  while  the 
body  of  the  people  did  not  participate  in 
the  struggle  one  way  or  another.  It  is  just 
as  inexphoable  to  understand  why  large 
numbers  of  our  people  took  no  fighting 
interest  in  our  Revolutionary  War  against 
England  and  at  all  times  a  certain  sproup 
traded  botii  with  the  enemy  and  the 
American  forces.  When  we  ask  why  it 
is  that  the  Russians  in  Siberia  did  not 
to  a  man  rise  up  and  form  a  voluntary 
army,  we  must  remember  that  when  the 
colonies  had  nearly  three  million  popula- 
tion the  largest  army  Oeneral  Washing- 
ton was  ever  able  to  muster  was  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men. 

The  Siberian  position  is  perhaps  easier 
to  explain.  The  country  was  sparsely 
setUed,  and  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  its 
settlers  consisted  of  an  unlettered  farming 
population.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
poorly  paid,  unskilled  workmen  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  thousands  of  homeless  sol- 
diers doing  nothing  at  all.  German,  Aus- 
trian, and  Magyar  war  prisoners  were 
numerous,  poony  guarded,  mixing  with 
the  people,  mibibing  and  imbuing  radical 
doctrines,  ready  to  join  any  insurrection- 
ary movement  that  would  tear  down  their 
ancient  enemy  Russia. 

With  the  principal  towns  and  cities 
along  the  railway«.we  can  see  how  easy  it 
was  for  the  Red  Guard  to  bring  in  arms, 
machine  guns,  and  munitions  and  take 
possession  of  them,  thus  dominating  the 
coimtry. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  cities  rsJlied  to  the  cause  of 
the  extremists  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  political  and  criminal  prisoners  formed 
nuclei  within  the  country.  We  also  know 
that  many  Russian  Jews,  long  persecuted 
by  the  Russian  upper  classes,  joined  in 
the  movement  either  from  personal  mo- 
tives of  revenge  or  in  pursuit  of  fanati- 
cal theories  for  reconstructing  Russia  in 
harmony  with  Semitic  dreams^  Among 
them  were  a  number  of  returned  Jews 
who  had  lived  in  America  and  become 
impregnated  with  I.  W.  W.  philosophy. 
Then,  lastiy,  we  must  admit  into  the  ex- 
planation tiie  peculiar  Russian  tempera- 
ment— a  temperament  partiy  racial,  partiy 
the  result  of  environmental  conditions. 

1  See  Bir.  Holnuui^s  first  ardole  oo  Siberia  in  The 
Outlook  for  AnguBt  6.--Thb  £ditob8. 
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Nine-tenths  of  the  Russian  people  were 
just  up  from  virtual  slavery ;  they  had 
been  freed  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Negroes  of  America  were  liberated.  But 
liberation  did  not  mean  that  they  received 
new  characters,  or  that  the  upper  classes 
changed  their  attitude  towara  them,  or 
that  democracy  would  springy  forth  full- 
fledged  amon^  them.  It  did  mean  that 
tiiey  were  no  longer  attached  to  the  -soil 
to  be  sold  as  chattels  with  it ;  but  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  soil  by  virtue 
of  tiieir  occupation.  They  still  received 
directions  from  overhead,  and  they  still 
had  the  police  among  them  to  suppress 
free  speedi,  to  prevent  their  forming  popu- 
lar ora;anizations,  and  to  keep  them  mtel- 
lectually  submerged.  The  Russians  in 
Siberia  reflected  some  of  this,  naturally ; 
for  peoples  do  not  change  all  their  atti- 
tudes when  they  emigrate.  But  they  pos- 
sessed it  in  lesser  degree  than  their 
brethren  of  European  Russia. 

Repressicm  f  rojn  above  had  its  effect  on 
the  Russian  character.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  climatic  effects  of  too  much  dark- 
ness for  wholesome  thinking,  too  much 
cold  for  fresh-air  types  of  living,  too  lit- 
tle recreation  for  the  body,  too  much  of 
house  living,  conversation,  solitude,  and 
brooding,  and  too  littie  opportunity  for 
action,  xhe  environment  produced  in  the 
^^intelligentsia"  an  intensely^  subjective 
tjrpe  of  mind  capable  of  high  imaginative 
flights  but  with  a  paralyzed  will.  In  the 
lower  classes  it  producea  merely  indiffer- 
ence and  much  drinking  of  vodka. 

then  the  Revolution  of  1917  threw  the 
Czar's  dominions  into  a  popular  Govern- 
ment We  all  know  what  happened  in 
Russia ;  but  few  know  what  happened  m 
Siberia.  The  same  wind  that  blew  the 
Imperial  Government  away  swept  over 
Siberia  to  nroduce  principally  uneasiness 
and  fear.  With  but  few  exceptions,  every 
Russian  in  the  Asiatic  domain  was  glad — 
glad  beyond  expression ;  and  everybody, 
finding  himself  now  free  to  talk,  did 
nothing  else  but  that  for  a  while.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  do,  and  very  few  people  did 
anything.  The  peasants  and  the  workmen 
for  a  time  interpreted  this  freedom  as  an 
invitation  not  to  work. 

All  recognized  the  right  of  the  Keren- 
sky  Government  to  rule ;  for  somebody 
had  to  rule,  according  to  the  way  the 
Russian  had  been  brought  up  to  view 
life.  Then  matters  adjusted  themselves 
somewhat,  and  Siberia  went  forward  in  a 
most  promising  way,  taking  advantage  of 
certain  opportunities,  like  that  given  in  the 
Kerensky  co-operative  law,  to  strengthen 
local  institutions.  Then  the  turn  of  time 
threw  the  Provisional  Grovemment  into 
the  discard  and  raised  Lenine  and  Trot- 
sky on  high. 


The  first  reaction  of  the  conmion  peo- 
ple in  Siberia,  as  nearly  as  I  could  get  it, 
was  to  regard  Lenine  and  Trotsky  as  twui 
Moses  who  could  strike  the  rock  of  soci- 
ety and  produce  drink,  or  wave  their 
staffs  and  manna  would  grow.  Of  course 
such  things  don't  happen  ;  but  tall  prom- 
ises had  been  extended,  and  there  were 
many  who  believed  in  the  promises  with 
all  their  hearts. 

Ardent  ones  joinejd  the  Bolshevik!, 
indifferent  ones  went  out  and  tilled  their 
fields,  and  the  comfortable  ones  barred 
their  doors  and  buried  their  valuables. 
Only  a  few  bucked  up  to'  resist ;  they 
were  principally  offloers  who  had  served 
their  country  against  the  Germans  and 
felt  that  their  lives  were  worth  giving  in 
an  effort  to  save  their  country  from  the 
acts  of  imorance. 

The  Bolsheviki  pressed  in  and  took 
Siberia  in  a  very  short  time.  While  in 
power  the  heralded  acts  of  violence  and 
the  usual  acts  of  pathetic  ignorance  took 

8 lace.  How  much  can  be  attributed  to 
lie  Bolsheviki  and  how  much  to  the 
hoodlums  who  joined  them  wiU  probably 
never  be  known.  This  much  is  certain, 
that,  before  they  undertook  to  operate 
the  machinery  of  wealth  production  they 
had  seized,  the  Bolshevist  leadl^rs  con- 
sidered it  necessary  as  the  first  step  in 
their  programme  to  "divide up"  all  the 
wealth  in  si^ht  and  live  upon  it  as  long 
as  the  dividmg^was  good.  They  looted 
the  state  treasury,  conscripted  deposits, 
requisitioned  stocks  from  merchants,  de- 
manded provisions  of  peasants,  and  placed 
their  own  leaders  in  all'the  salaried  offices 
of  the  Government. 

As  one  reviews  the  drama  enacted  in 
Siberia,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Revolution  did  not  affect  that  country 
as  it  did  Russia,  for  the  institutions  sub- 
ject to  change  were  not  at  all  similar. 
The  acts  described  were  about  the  worst, 
aside  from  certain  acts  of  extreme  per- 
sonal violence  and  the  depredations  of 
footpads,  due  to  the  letting  loose  of 
criminals  from  jails  and  the  release  of 
restraint  surrounding  a  certain  type  that 
always  hovers  on  the  borderland  of  crim- 
inaUty. 

They  turned  over  to  the  workers  the 
few  productive  industrial  plants,  but 
could  not  turn  over  to  the  peasants  the 
land,  because  the  peasants  already  had 
their  land  for  life,  and  in  Siberia  the 
peasants  consider  that  lifetime  occupancy 
without  having  to  pay  for  it  is  much 
better  than  ownership.  Bolshevism  over 
there  meant  simply  this :  that  the  Red 
Guard  took  possession  of  the  offices  and 
the  good  things  of  life;  terrorized  the 
other  classes  into  submission ;  kept  them 


in  subi 


refusing  the  right  of 
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franchise  ;  and  repeated  their  acts  until 
commercial  ruin  fell  upon  the  country 
and  the  wheels  of  industry  stopped. 

During  this  epoch  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Siberia  aid  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
rights  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  rob  the  railways  of 
shipments  bound  for  Moscow.  They  re- 
fused to  let  persons  passing  out  of  Siberia, 
where  there  was  a  surplus  of  food,  carry 
enough  food  with  them  to  sustain  them 
on  their  journeys  into  Russia.  They  armed 
the  war  prisoners  who  would  join  their 
colors,  employed  Chinese  mercenaries  to 
keep  their  forces  strong,  and  were  making 
themselves  thoroughly  ol)noxious  when 
the  Czechoslovak  army  and  the  assist- 
ing White  Guard  Russian  forces  swept 
down  from  Vladivostok,  fell  upon  them, 
and  cleared  them  out  of  the  cities  and 
towns.  In  every  city  there  were  additions 
to  the  White  Guards,  and  great  rejoic- 
ing that  the  liberators  brought  with 
them  the  news  that  the  people  could  once 
more  form  and  conduct  their  own  local 
governments. 

READJUSTMENT  FOLLOWING  BOLSHEVISM 

In  most  of  the  recaptured  cities  the 
Czechs  left  small  garrisons  to  serve  as  a 
moral  stimulus  to  the  people.  But  the 
people  themselves  needed  very  little  stimu- 
lus to  get  busy  and  try  to  r^just  them- 
selves and  their  institutions  to  a  new 
period  of  living  in  which  good  govern- 
ment and  work  were  to  be  their  ideals. 
How  small  a  force  to  maintain  order  was 
needed  mav  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Kras- 
noyarskf  which  I  visited  in  October  and 
November  of  1918.  This  city  of  about 
sixty-three  thousand  inhabitants  is  located 
in  what  was  thought  to  be  a  daneer  spot 
of  Bolshevism.  Yet  a  garrison  of  tw^ve 
Czechoslovaks,  approximately  fifty  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  and  a  Russian  garrison  of 
less  than  three  hundred  Cossacks  were 
sufficient  to  maintain  order.  The  city  was 
going  full  blast  *  as  to  motion  pictures, 
although  almost  every  store  was  shut 
because  there  was  nothing  to  sell.  The 
stores  that  opened  closed  early,  and  about 
the  only  business  being  done  was  by  little 
sausage  shops,  drug  stores,  and  the  mu- 
niciptd  and  co-operative  stores.  Tailors, 
however,  were  more  than  three  weeks 
behind  in  their  orders — remaking  old 
clothes  in  most  cases. 

The  municipal  government  had  under- 
taken to  bring  in  foodstuffs  and  was  ex- 
periencing great  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  irregmar  deliveries  of  the  railway  and 
the  handicap  brought  about  by  the  cur- 
rency situation.  The  ruble  ha^l  declined 
to  one>fifth  its  former  purchasing^  power 
and  nobody  knew  whether  the  old  money 
would  ever  be  worth  anything,  because 
about  seventy  billion  rubles  of  Siberian 
paper  money  had  been  put  into  circulation 
m  European  Russia.  Prices  of  commodi- 
ties had  risen  to  painful  heights,^  and 
such  commodities  as  could  be  had  were 
few  indeed.    I  paid  $1.70  per  pound  for 

»  Prices  in  ffenenU  rose  700  to  1,000  per  cent  on  the 
imr  value  of  tlie  ruble  ;  but  the  ruble  tell  to  one-fifth 
Its  pre-war  value.  MetalUo  mooey  bad  lon(f  nnoe  dis- 
appeared from  oiroulation. 


sugar  and  f2  per  pound  for  tea  in  that 
city.  Bread  grains  had  risen  from  12  cents 
per  pood  (36  pounds)  to  97.5  cents  plus 
freight  and  other  charges  at  wholesale. 
Rubber  overshoes  sold  for  $12  per  pair 
new  and  $3.50  per  pair  second  hand. 
Sleigh  and  carriage  arivers  asked  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  for  short-distance  drives, 
but  in  Omsk  they  were  asking  as  high  as 
$2  to  take  one  a  two-mile  drive,  while 
meals  in  hotels  averaged  from  $2  to  $3  if 
one  felt  satisfactorily  fed.  Such  prices 
represented  an  unprecedented  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  a  country  where  food 
had  always  been  cheap. 

The  peasants  had  long  since  gotten 
over  their  love  of  "  dividmg  up  '*  on  the 
Bolshevist  plan,  or  on  any  plan,  for*that 
matter,  and  were  refusing  to  sell  freely 
of  their  stpcks  which  were  in  abundance 
in  that  particular  province.  They  pre- 
ferred to  make  a  moonshine  type  of  vodka 
which  would  bring  to  them  six  or  seven 
times  the  price  that  their  wheat  or  rye 
would  net  when  sold  for  foodstuffs.  They 
had,  it  was  said,  more  {Miper  money  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  would  no 
longer  part  with  grain  unless  they  were 
assured  at  least  a  part  payment  in  kind. 
The  peasants  desired  more  agricultural 
implements,  stoves,  wagons,  harness, 
machinery  of  many  types,  woolen  mate- 
rials, shot  and  powder  tor  huntin|f.  None 
of  these  things  could  ths- people  m  Kras- 
noyarsk give  to  them  for  lo^  supplies. 
So  the  municipality  was  forced  to  send 
into  Altai  Province,  where  peasants  were 
more  willing  to  sell  from  their  larger 
stores. 

Such  troubles  the  Russians  met  with  a 
stoicism  and  a  certain  degree  of  optimism. 
In  the  same  way  they  viewed  their  dilapi- 
dated railway,  their  wrecked  bank 
accounts,  and  many  another  predicament 
of  which  the  stranger  would  not  hear. 
They  set  about  rebuilding  with  strong 
hearts  that  won  the  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion of  those  who  were  sent  among  them 
to  study  or  to  help  in  their  work  of 
reconstruction. 

HOW  KOLCHAK  BECAME  DICTATOR 
Matters  made  progress  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Meantime  various  fac- 
tions were  claiming  leadership  and  gov- 
ernmental authority.  For  a  time  there 
was  much  confusion  of  authority  and 
jealousy  of  cliques.  The  country  was  too 
big  and  too  unacquainted  with  itself  to 
hcud  a  popular  election ;  the  situation  was 
too  critical  to  trust  to  a  ballot  when 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  could  not 
have  read  and  would  not  have  known  how 
to  mark  one.  But  it  was  not  too  big  for 
them  to  select  delegates  to  represent 
them.  And  then  there  was  a  certain  tacit 
acceptance  of  various  persons  known  to 
be  public-spirited  and  men  of  capacity — 

{*ust  as  in  America  certain  public  men 
lave  always  been  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion even  to  the  time  of  their  death.  So, 
with  a  speed  that  was  notable  and  a  re- 
versal of  policies  that  was  humorous,  just 
as  the  early  efforts  of  the  factions  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  had  in  them  elements 
of  humor,  governments  arose  and  gov- 


ernments fell ;  leaders  arose  and  leaders 
were  rejected. 

Finally  the  situation  sifted  down  to  two 
rival  factions  in  the  west  One  faction,  call- 
ing itself  the  All  Siberian  Government, 
consistedof  a  committee  of  five.  Annexed 
to  that  committee  was  a  more  or  less 
representative  parliamentary  body  called 
tiie  Siberian  Duma.  This  Duma,  or  Par- 
liament, met  at  Tomsk  and  passed  many 
resolutions,  and  its  members  drew  some 
salary.  Also  in  Omsk  there  was  a  group 
calling  themselves  the  All  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. The  latter  group  did  some  fine- 
fingered  work  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  All  Siberian  Government  to  cede  over 
its  rights  and  powers.  It  also  persuaded 
the  Duma  to  go  out  of  existence.  It  then 
called  Admiial  Kolchak  to  the  job  of 
^  Govemor-in-Chief  of  Russia  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy.** 

kolchak's  interestinq  career 
At  this  moment  Admiral  Aleksei 
Yasilietch  Kolchak  is  the  central  figure 
around  whom  the  Siberians  build  tibeir 
hopes  of  establishing  a  stable  government. 
He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  man  td 
great  personal  magnetism,  a  brilliant 
talker,  and  a  convincing  orator.  After 
the  Russo^f^anese  War  Kolchak,  witb 
the  rank  of  a  captain,  built  himself  into 
a  prominent  position  in  the  public  eye 
by  work  accomplished  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Naval  Ministrv.  His  bravery 
and  excellent  use  of  his  head  in  outwit- 
ting the  Germans  both  in  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  operations  earned  for  him  a 
name  in  naval  history.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  and  knows  the  United  States 
and  its  institutions  very  welL  He  is  said 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  American 
metihods ;  certainly  his  policy  in  copneo- 
tion  with  the  railway  has  shown  him  to 
be  a  man  capable  of  utilizing  many 
agencies  to  achieve  the  re-establishment 
of  a  government  in  Russian  territory. 

kolchak's  governmental  policy 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  title  conferred 
upon  its  chief,  the  Kolchak  Government 
of  Omsk  has  been  aspiring  to  solve  the 
entire  Russian  problem.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  able  to  do  so,  but  it  seems  hardly 

J  probable  that  the  Admiral  can  gather^ 
rom  among  fifteen  million  people  who 
are  reluctant  to  respond  to  military  ser- 
vice but  welcome  all  manner  of  peaceful 
trade  development,  an  army  of  diffident 
magnitude  to  wipe  out  Bolshevism  in 
Russia,  where  there  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million  people  under  the  shadow  of 
Lenine. 

It  does  seem  reasonable  that  the  Admi- 
ral may  succeed  in  taking  and^  bold« 
ing  all  of  the  mineral  territory  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  thus  insure  to  the 
Siberian  side  the  immense  platinum  and 
gold  and  precious  stone  wealth  that  those 
mountains    contain.    It  does  also  aeeu 

Erobable  that  the  Kolchak  Government^ 
y  continuing  its  present  policy  of  en- 
couraging trade  development  and  farm 
()roduction,  not  touching  the  personal 
ibevty  question  very  strongly,  will  grow 
in  stre^tib^^  J^  ti^coofide^      of  the 
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Allies,  and  succeed  eventually  in  putting 
Siberia,  at  least  temporarily,  into  the 
family  of  autonomous  nations. 

One  of  Kolohak's  first  acts  was  to  abol- 
ish food  regulations  and  Government 
monopolies  of  food.  He  has  also  author- 
ized the  re-establishment  of  the  vodka 
industry  by  the  Government  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  waste  now  general  in 
country  districts  from  illicit  distilling, 
and  because  it  is  thought  that  the  sale  of 
good  vodka  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
people  will  cause  them  to  buy  it  instead 
of  buying  from  the  peasants.  ^  This  will 
automatically  do  away  with  illicit  distiU- 
ingexcept  for  home  use. 

The  policy  of  the  Eolchak  Government 
b  to  encourage  the  re-establishment  of 
aU  forms  of  private  trade  and  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  nation's  resources. 
Its  success  in  doing  some  of  these  things, 
particularly  in  securing  aid  from  uie 
French  and  English  in  military  prepaid 
tioas  and  from  the  Americans  m  guard 
duty  and  railway  operation,  has  pro- 
moted a  general  confidence  in  that  Gov- 
ernment. 

Up  to  the  present  Kolchak's  policy  in 
regard  to  personal  liberty  has  been  leni- 
ent, except  as  to  armed  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  a  few  deportations  of  political 
rivals,  such  as  Aksentiev  and  his  three 
confreres  in  the  All  Siberian  Govern- 
ment, who  were  arrested  four  days  after 
the  group  appointed  the  Admind  Dic- 
tator. 

The  body  of  the  Rusisians  in  Siberia 
are  beg^ning  to  experience  the  fruits  of 
a  few  months^  peace  and  a  fairly  strong, 
liberal  Government.  They  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  way  of  managing  things 
under  Bolshevism ;  neither  do  they  care 
for  a  resumption  of  monarchical  power. 
Kdchi^  win  succeed  in  knitting  together 
his  countrvmen  in  Asia  if  he  remembers 
and  caters  to  the  psychology  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

AMERICAN  OPERATION  OF  SIBERIAN 
RAILWAYS 

Kolchak's  Minister  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  Ostrou^ff,  has  served  his  country 
well  in  puttme  through  Russian  consent 
and  approval  for  Allied  operation  of  the 
railway.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
MinisterOstrougoff  heads  the  commission 
which  decides  general  policy  matters; 
but  the  active  management  of  the  road 
has  been  given  to  «iohn  F.  Stevens,  a 
celebrated  American  railway  engineer, 
who  headed  the  American  Railway  Mis- 
sion to  Russia  two  years  ago,  and  has 
remained  in  Manchuria  and  eastern  Sibe- 
ria since  then  as  the  director  of  a  corps 
of  American  railway  experts  instructing 
the  Russians  of  the  Chinese  Extern  Rail- 
road. 

Assisting  Mr.  Stevens  is  Colonel  George 
H.  Emerson,  who  until  he  went  to  the 
Orient  was  the  active  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  system.  These 
experts  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  organization  that  will  be  necessary 
in  putting  the  Trans-Siberian  line  on  a 
sound  footing.  They  face  no  easy  task  ; 
the  rolling  stoc^  is  in  bad  condition, 


more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  engines 
are  disabled,  and  the  roadbed  needs  con- 
siderable work  done.  Discipline  also  will 
vex  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  men  has 
been  killed  somewhat  by  the  inability  of 
the  Siberian  Government  to  meet  the  pay- 
roll and  the  general  disorder  that  has 
prevailed. 

The  present  arrangement  will  give  pre- 
cedence, of  course,  to  the  movement  of 
military  supplies  needed  by  the  Omsk 
Government,  but  transportation  facilities 
will  improve  very  rapidly,  and  all  look 
forward  to  a  freer  movement  into  the 
country  of  requirements  and  greater 
movement  outward  of  raw  materii^.  Mr. 
Stevens's  first  act  preliminary  to  taking 
oveir  the  road  was  to  send  a  train-load  oi 
needed  foodstuffs  into  eastern  Siberia 
for  free  distribution  to  the  needy  loyal 
workers  on  the  line. 

OUR   BIG    BROTHER    POLICY  IN    SIBERIA 

In  other  ways  America  has  put  into 
operation  the  Big  Brother  policy  of 
friendly  assistance.  We  have  set  up  in 
Vladivostok  a  Siberian  branch  of  the 
War  Trade  Board.  This  Board  was  badly 
needed,  both  as  a  relief  agency  and  as  a 
stabilizer  of  trade  between  America  and 
the  Russians  in  Siberia.  It  has  been 
gathering  considerable  information  about 
the  reliability  of  Siberian  trading  con- 
cerns, and  it  acts  as  a  friendly  aeent 
between  American  and  Russian  trading 
interests.  Lately  deals  in  commodities  in- 
volving over  $20,000,000  have  been  con- 
summated with  Siberian  co-operative 
societies  and  sanctioned  by  our  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  Red  Cross  has  done  a  splendid 
work  in  connection  with  relief,  and  has 
extended  its  functions  to  include  provid- 
ing municipal  governments  with  needed 
hospital  supplies  and  medicines.  Its  head 
in  Siberia,  Dr.  R.  B.  Jeusles,  of  Tokyo, 
is  now  in  this  country  asking  for  greatly 
enlarged  appropriations  to  expand  the 
work  being  done  in  territory  recaptured 
from  the  Bolsheviki.  Agents  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  carried  out  plans 
for  relieving  refugees,  distributing  money 
and  goods  among  them.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  has  had  rep- 
resentatives who  distributed  telegraphic 
news  of  the  outside  world  to  the  oibe- 
rian  papers  and  supplied  lecturers  and 
literature  in  Russian  on  American  in- 
stitutions. 

Our  consular  officials,  especially  sta- 
tioned or  assigned  to  traveling  positions 
there,  have  b^n  in  close  touch  with  the 
local  and  general  officials  and  many  times 
have  been  approached  for  advice ;  their 
policy  has  always  been  one  of  refrain- 
mg  from  interfering  with  internal  mat- 
ters, but  of  giving  information  whenever 
Requested. 

The  United  States  Army  is  guarding 
the  railway  line  to  preserve  the  only 
avenue  of  relief.  Our  troops  in  Siberia 
are  carrying  out  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference with  internal  questions ;  but  their 
presence  serves  to  give  the  Russians  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
civil  life  and  encourages  them  to    go 


about  building  up  a  Uw-abiding  common- 
wealth in  the  new  country.  In  time  all 
Allied  assistance  can  be  abandoned  ;  but 
until  then  occupation  is  desired  by  the 
thinking  Russians. 

BUILDING  FOR  A  GREATER  FUTURE 

During  the  war  Siberian  methods  of 
doing  business  changed  radically  with 
the  growth  of  municipal  supply  stores 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  whose  stores  sprang 
up  as  the  stores  of  private  merchants 
went  out  of  business.  £ach  city  now 
operates  several  food  stores,  and  almost 
every  village  has  its  co-operative  society. 
The  co-operatives  have  availed  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  forming  into  provincial  federa- 
tions which  deal  through  central  national 
organizations.  In  Siberia  there  are  three 
great  strings  of  coK>peratives,  each  having 
a  distinct  field,  but  all  overlaping  some- 
what with  the  others.  The  Union  of 
Siberian  Co-operative  Unions  is  typically 
a  consumers'  organization.  It  has  head- 
quarters in  Novonikolaievsk  and  claims 
to  be  the  central  purchasing  aeencv  for 
2,381,000  members  and  about  1,100;000 
additional  patrons.  This  organization  is 
modeled  alter  the  cooperative  societies 
of  England,  and  the  Novonikolaievsk 
office  is  worked  on  a  nlan  very  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  of  Oreat  Britain  is  con- 
ducted.  It  now  buys  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities for  its  membership  and  acts  as 
national  sales  agent  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain products. 

Likewise  the  Association  on  Shares  of 
the  Siberian  Co-operative  Credit  Socie- 
ties, which  also  has  headquarters  in 
Novonikolaievsk,  has  built  up  a  tremen- 
dous business  in  purchasing  agricultural 
requirements  for  its  membership  and  in 
furnishing  short-time  credit,  llie  third 
member  of  the  string  is  the  Union  of 
Siberian  Creamery  Artels,  mentioned  last 
week  ;  the  artels  embrace  a  half  mHlion 
farm  families. 

To  combat  the  growth  of  the  co-operar 
tives,  a  number  of  trade  associations 
have  formed,  and  in  some  cases  mer- 
chants plan  to  establish  their  own  co- 
operative wholesales  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  lai^  purchasing  power. 

Both  private  and  co-operative  organi- 
zations have  got  in  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
War  Trade  Board  at  Vladivostok 
welcome  the  establishment  of 
relations  with  American  con- 


can 

and  will 
business 
cems. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  joinm?  hands  to 
lift  themselves  from  nun  ana  desolation 
into  a  newer,  finer  civilization.  The  fight 
to  come  back  and  come  up  brings  out  the 
essential  qualities  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  a  people.  It  was  so  in  the  re- 
building of  a  new  South  from  the  ruins 
of  the  md  South ;  it  will  be  so  in  France 
and  Belgium  and  in  far-away  Siberia, 
where  the  white  torch  of  civilization  is 
burning  bright 

Now  their  cities  show  ruin  and  stagna^ 
tion  andoj^j^z  people  wear    threadbare 
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garments.  But  their  hearts  are  strong 
and  their  hopes  high*  They  know  that 
i-elief  is  soon  to  oome.  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  if  bread  is  high  and  sugar 
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scarce  and  tea  hard  to  secure?  Their 
forebears  bkced  hardships  and  they  also 
have  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  worse 
things.    Every  day  brings  them  news  on 


the  brighter  side,  and  their  needs  will 
soon  be  met. 

So  thev  are  preparing  for  the  battle 
with  the  future. 


THE  REUNION   OF  RUMANIANS 

AN  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEW  WITH  M,  BRATIANO,  RUMANIAN  PREMIER 

AND  FIRST  DELEGATE  TO  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  AND  M.  VAIDA, 

TRANSYLVANIAN  MINISTER  IN  THE  RUMANIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 

ONE  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  BY 

GREGORY  MASON,  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


ALTHOUGH  Germany  was  a  much 
more  formidable  foe  than  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  task  of  making  peace  with 
the  latter  country  is  in  some  ways  more 
difficult  than  arranging  a  settlement  with 
Germany.  The  disruption  of  the  vast 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has  meant  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  heretofore 
inconspicuous  national  groups  clamoring 
for  independence  or  other  privileges 
l)ef ore  die  Peace  Conference.  Of  all  the 
Allied  nations,  none  perhaps  is  more 
affected  by  this  centrifugal  movement 
from  old  Austria-Hungary  than  Rumania. 
Rumania  comes  before  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence not  only  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rumania,  but  also  in  the  interests  of 
the  populations  of  Moldavia,  ravished  by 
Austria  one  hundred  and  fif  ^  years  ago, 
and  renamed  Bukowina ;  of  the  r^cm 
alonff  the  Danube  west  of  Rumania  and 
north  of  Serbia,  called  the  Banat ;  and 
of  Transylvania  and  of  the  regions  of 
Maramouresh  and  of  Crishana.  The 
Rumanian  delegates  are  also  speaking 
for  Bessarabia,  taken  from  Rumania  by 
Russia  in  1878. 

Of  all  these  newly  found  children  Ru- 
mania is  perhaps  most  interested  in  the 
Transylvanians,  by  virtue  of  her  close 
racial  and  historical  connection  with  them. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  I 
went  the  other  day  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Rumanian  Peace  Delegation  at  77 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elvs^es,  Paris,  to 
find  the  Minister  from  Transylvania,  M. 
Vaida,  by  the  side  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Rumanian  Mission  and  Premier  of  Ru- 
mania, M.  Bratiano,  who  had  given  me 
an  appointment  for  an  interview.  Madame 
Bratiano  was  there,  and  also  M.  Nicolas 
Misu,  Rumanian  Minister  to  London  and 
at  present  a  member  of  the  Rumanian 
Peace  Delegation.  M.  Bratiano  is  a  big 
dark  man  with  the  polished  air  of  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  diplomatic 
circles.  Both  Madame  Bratiano  and  M. 
Vaida  are  above  medium  size.  Neither  of 
them  are  notably  large,  however,  and  M. 
Misu  is  a  bit  smaller  than  M.  Vaida. 
Yet  the  whole  four  exhaled  an  atmos- 
phere of  bigness.  Bigness  and  self-reli- 
ance. Polished  bigness  and  polished  self- 
reliance.  They  had  in  a  noteworthy 
degree  the  healthy,  vigorous  alertness 
commonly  found  in  people  who  have  lived 
much  out  of  doors,  combined  with   the 


restraint  and  polish  which  come  from 
lone  familiarity  with  the  salons  of  society. 
^^  If  these  are  typical  Rumanians,  I  want 
to  go  to  Rumania,''  I  said  to  mvself . 

"  I  want  you  to  talk  with  M.  Vaida," 
said  M.  Bratiano,  when  we  had  all  sat 
down.  "He  speaks  for  Transylvania. 
You  know  we  feel  about  our  union  with 
Transylvania  in  the  way  you  Americans 
must  have  felt  when  Texas  joined  your 
Union  after  her  war  with  Mexico." 

"We  Transylvanians,"  M.  Vaida 
began,  "are  a  very  old  people.  Our  racial 
stock  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Ruma- 
nians. In  the  fifteen  hundred  Hungarian 
administrative  divisions  of  Transylvania, 
properly  so  called,  and  in  the  seven  Hun- 
garian comitats,  which  are  properly  in- 
cluded with  it,  there  are  altogether,  even 
by  the  Hungarian  statistics,  2,505,968 
Rumanians,  or  54  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  1,092,719  Magyars,  or  23>^ 

Ser  cent  of  the.  whole.  But  there  is  no 
oubt  that  these  statistics  underestimate 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Rumanian 
element.  The  right  figures  are :  for  Ru- 
manians, 2,990,000,  or  62J4  oer  cent, 
and  for  the  Hungarians  700,000,  or  15 
per  cent,  if  we  do  not  count  the  Szeklers, 
who  are  of  Magyar  origin  and  who  live 
in  the  southeast  angle  of  Transylvania. 
They  number  about  450,000,  but  are 
completely  surrounded  by  Rumanians, 
on  whom  the  Szeklers  are  completely 
dependent. 

"  So  the  dominating  element  in  Tran- 
sylvania has  remained  genuinely  Ruma- 
nian in  spite  of  all  invasions  of  Maj^yars, 
Germans,  and  minor  tribes.  These  Ruma- 
nian Transylvanians  have  never  aban- 
doned the  struggle  for  national  liberty. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  many 
thousands  of  them  refused  to  fight  rjider 
the  Austro-Hungarian  flag  and  fled  to  Ru- 
mania, where  they  formed  Transylvanian 
regiments  in  the  Rumanian  army.  As  soon 
as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
collapsed  deputations  of  Rumanians  from 
all  the  comitate  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Banat,  a  gathering  altogether  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  came 
together  in  a  National  Assembly  on  the 
first  day  of  last  December  and  demanded 
the  union  of  all  the  Rumanians  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  other  parts  of  Hungary  with 
Rumania. 
"  I  have  come  to  Paris  to  plead  for 


these  people,  these  countrymen  of  mine^ 
before  the  leaders  of  the  great  Allied 
Powers.  What  we  want  is  local  auton- 
omy and  union  with  Rumania.'* 

When  M.  Vaida  had  ceased  speaking, 
M.  Bratiano  said : 

"  I  hope  you  appreciate  the  significance 
of  what  my  colleague  has  just  said  about 
the  Banat.  Rumanians  were  the  first 
settlers  in  that  country,  where  they  have 
lived  for  many  centuries.  They  are  there 
to^lay  to  the  number  of  600,000.  The 
Germans  there,  who  are  mere  oolonists 
who  arrived  in  the  eighteenth  oentary  or 
later,  number  only  400,000,  and  iJhereare 
about  300,000  Serbs  who  emigrated  there 
in  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenm  oenturies. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  l^e  Banat 
could  be  dividea  so  as  to  unite  the  east- 
em  part  with  Rumania  and  to  give  the 
western  part  to  Serbia.  But  tbia  could 
not  be  done.  The  Banat  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  expression.  It  cannot  be 
cut  up  like  a  beefsteak.  The  mountainous 
eastern  part,  which  the  Sef^^ians  are  will- 
ing to  let  us  have,  and  the  flat  western 
part,  which  they  daim  for  themselves, 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  plaiu 
feeds  the  mountaineers  and  gives  th^n  s 
refuge  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mountains  supply  the  people  of  die  plaius 
with  timber  and  minerals.  By  rivers  and 
canals  through  the  plain  go  theprodnct» 
of  the  eastern  mountains  to  the  Theiss  and 
the  Danube.  The  division  of  the  Banat 
would  leave  the  Rumanians  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  rivers  only,  while  de- 
priving them  of  free  access  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss. 

"  But,  above  all,  it  is  unwise  to  cut  up 
the  Banat  because  of  the  way  in  which 
the  different  racial  elem^its  are  closelj 
mixed.  To  divide  the  Banat  would  only 
be  to  make  new  irredentisms.  The  natn- 
ral  line  of  frontier  is  the  Danube.  If  yon 
would  ignore  the  mark  which  nature  ha^ 
drawn,  would  you  not  be  opening  the  wa? 
for  an  imending  controversy  over  boand- 
aries? 

"  Serbia  and  Rumania  are  old  friends. 
There  is  no  reason  for  one  of  them  to 
fear  the  other,  particularly  now  that  we 
are  all  living  in  the  common  Lea^  of 
Nations.  But,  at  any  rate — if  berbia 
should  stiU  dread  Rumanian  proximitj 
by  our  occupation  of  the  Banat — ^let  it  ht 
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latenuHonal  Film  Service 


*LAND  ARMY"  GIRLS  HELPING  THE  FARMER 


Theee  girls  belong  to  a  aectioa  of  the  New  York  State  WomaD^s  Land  Array  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Biarlborongfaoon-the-Hndson,  the  center  of 

an  important  small  fruit  district.  Here  they  are  seen  gathering  currants 
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(C)  Western  Newt|jAper  Uniuo 


A  THRILLING  LEAP 
At  the  New  York  Police  Games  the  other  day  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Sheridan 
leaped  with  his  parachute  from  the  tip  of  a  moyingr  airpbine  2,000  feet  np 
in  the  air.  To  make  the  feat  more  senaationaU  Sheridan  was  handcuffed 
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THE  SULTAN  "^j^YS 

The  present  Saltan  of  Torkey  disowns  tkH|rooioa8  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  makes  a  daily  yisit  to  a  roosiB^and  is  seen  leavii^  the 
mosque  after  pray 


OiUiauis  Service 

In  some  villages 


A  GIRL  TOWN  CRIER 

rural  towns  in  Engbmd  the  bellman  is  still  in  existence.   In  Thetford  the  beUinan  in  war  time  was  a  bell  woman,  &nd 
proclaimed  news  or  town  orders  as  shown  above  D  JQ  itiZGCl  bv  Vj  CJ  CJ  ^  IC 
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THE  BASTILLE  DAY  PARADE  IN  PARIS 


Last  week  the  great  parade  of  July  14  in  Paris  was  described  by  a  staff  oortespondent.    This  picture  shows  the  leaders  of  the  parade  after  they  had  passed  the 
Arc  de  Trioraphe.    It  will  be  noticed  that  Marshal  Joffre  and  Marshal  Foch  are  riding  almost  side  by  side  with  the  latter  jnst  a  trifle  behind  his  senior  Marshal,  at 

described  by  oar  correspondent  in  last  week's  Outlook 
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AIRPLANE  WRECKAGE 


1 


One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  sudden  g»le  and  thunder-storms  on  July  28  about  New  York  was  the  wreokint?  of  several  large  airpbines  at  Mineola,  on  Long 
as  shown  above.    One  of  them  waa  the  bombing  plane  that  was  about  to  attempt  a  one-stop  fli^irht  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
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with  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Russia  we  pledged  oar  word  to  leave 
opposite  the  Serbian  capital  of  Belgrade 
a  zone  unfortified  and  ungarrisoned. 

^  As  for  the  other  items  in  our  pro- 
gramme of  redemption,"  said  the  Premier 
of  die  Rumanians,  ^  Bukowina  is  a  piece 
of  old  Moldavia  stolen  by  Austria  in 
1776,  when  you  Americans  were  too  busy 
with  your  own  a£burs  to  protest  against 
this  piece  of  international  brigandage." 
(IVI.  Bratiano  chuckled.)  ^^  Mcddavia  and 
Bukowina  have  never  stopped  clamoring 
for  their  reunion.  A  National  AssemUy 
attended  by  delegates  of  all  the  elements 
in  the  population  of  Bukowina  except  the 
Ruthttiians  on  November  28  last  de- 
manded that  Bukowina  and  all  its  historic 
boundaries  be  joined  to  Rumania.  Even 
the  Utterest  critic  of  Rumania,"  M.  Bra- 
tiano continued,  ^could  not  criticise  her 
for  wanting  to  eet  back  Bessarabia.  Bes- 
sarabia was  stclen  from  us  by  old  impe- 
rialistic Russia  asast^ifHng-stoiietoward 
Constantinople.  Now  that  Russia  has 
given  up  her  imperialism,  there  is  not 
even  ji  selfish  reason  why  any  one  should 
object  to  the  natural  reunion  of  Rumania 
and  Bessarabia.  Seventy-two  per  cmt  of 
the  population  of  that  province  is  Ruma- 
nian. And  the  reunion  which  we  hope 
will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact  was 
advocated  by  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Bessarabia  on  April  9,  1918,  by  a  vote 
of  eighty-six  to  three." 

At  this  point  I  asked  M.  Bratiano  a 
question  which  I  like  to  ask  every  states- 
man I  meet  nowadays — that  is,  a  questi<m 
in  regard  to  his  opinion  of  Bolshevism 
and  its  progress  both  within  his  country 
and  ¥ritbout  it. 

';Ha,  hal"  said  M.  Biutiano,  with  a 
smile.  **'  We  are  as  familiar  with  BcJsh- 
evism  as  a  Norw^^ian  is  familiar  with 
the  sea.  Rumania  is  a  peninsula  of  law 
and  order  jutting  into  a  sea  of  Bolsh- 
evism. Only  a  fool  would  affect  uncon- 
cern in  regard  to  the  career  of  these  social 
extremists.  How  many  governments  can 
you  point  out  in  Eun^  which  have  been 
in  power  as  km^  as  the  government  of 
Lenineand  Trotsky  ?  But  we  who  are  so 
dose  to  Bolshevism  are  perhaps  not  so 
much  afraid  of  it  as  you  who  &r^.  farther 
away.  We  see  the  joints  in  its  armor.  The 
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^eatest  weapon  to  use  against  it  is  food. 
You  Americans  can  do  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  in  saving  Europe  from 
Bolshevism.  Just  flood  the  Black  oe^  and 
Baltic  and  far  eastern  coasts  of  Russia 
with  food  and  you  will  see  Bolshevism 
recede  like  fire  before  water.  That  would 
be  a  noble  task  for  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  sure  they  could  perform  it." 

When  I  asked  M.  Bratiano  for  his 
opinion  on  the  controversy  between  the 
Italians  and  the  Jugoslavs  in  r^^ard  to 
the  possession  of  Fiumcand  Dalmatia,  at 
first  he  would  say  only : 

^^  They  are  both  allies  of  ours,  and  we 
hope  they  will  quickly  come  to  an  amicar 
ble  settlement. 

But  when  I  alluded  to  President  Wil- 
son's statement  in  r^^ard  to  Fiume,  that 
it  ^  must  serve  as  the  outlet  and  inlet  of 
the  commerce,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  the 
lands  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  that 
port — Hunffary,  Bohemia,  Rumania,  and 
the  states  m  the  new.Jugoslavic  group  " 
— the  Rumanian  Premier  said : 

*^  I  was  surprised  at  that  reference  of 
President  Wilson  to  Rumania.  We  would 
use  Fiume  very  little.  The  Black  Sea  and 
the  Danube  are  the  outlet  and  inlet  for 
nearly  all  of  our  commerce." 

In  remrd  to  the  proposal  for  a  union 
of  the  Kdkan  States  M.  Bratiano  seems 
lees  enthusiastic  than  the  great  sponsor 
of  that  idea,  M.  Venizelos,  Premier  of 
Greece.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
emphasis  with  M.  Bratiana  ^  A  Balkan 
union,"  said  he,  ^  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  it  were  a  real  union,  a  dose  alli- 
ance to  guard  justice  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  protect  common  interests 
i^ainst  outside  mvasicm.  But  a  unicm  on 
paper  is  of  no  value.  And  if  the  Lea^e 
of  Nations  becomes  a  vital,  working 
organization,  as  we  all  hope  it  will,  the 
need  for  a  Balkan  union  will  be  much 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
world  is  growing  smaller  every  day.  A 
movement  which  recognizes  the  dose  in- 
terde^ndence  of  all  nations  in  this  day 
and  aims  at  ameliorating  and  smoothine^ 
out  those  relations  should  be  supported 
in  preference  to  a  movement  which  con- 
cerns itself  primarily  with  the  local  inter- 
ests of  a  small  group  of  nations.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter 
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cannot  flourish  within  the  former  and 
perhaps  be  of  assistance  to  it.  And  so  I 
believe  both  in  the  Balkan  union  and 
in  the  Lieague  of  Nations. 

^If  there  had  been  a  well-organized 
Balkan  union,  Austria  would  never  have 
dared  attack  Serbia.  If  the  Balkan 
States  hang  toeether,  neither  the  Ger- 
mans nor  the  Russians  will  ever  dare 
attack  them  again." 

^^Even  if  Germany  becomes  stron^^ 
again,  then,  you  think  she  will  not  renew 
the  Draiig  nach  Osten  through  the 
Balkans?" 

^^  I  think  not.  It  seems  very  likdy  that 
Germany  will  soon  be  strong  again,  bat  I 
do  not  think  she  will  try  to  expand  to 
.  the  southeast.  Of  course  the  Hunwians 
mav  show  themsdves  ready  to  oe  her 
tools  again  if  they  think  they  can  re^^ 
any  of  their  lost  ^under  by  so  domg, 
and  we  must  keep  our  eiy^  on  tiiose 
fellows.  But  Germany's  expansion,  I  be- 
lieve, will  follow  the  line  of  least  renst- 
ance.  She  will  find  too  sdid  a  barrier 
in  the  tier  of  reconstructed  states  to 
the  southeast — Czechodovakia,  Rumania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Greece.  And,  although 
Bi^piria  may  always  be  ready  to  stidc  a 
kni^  into  our  backs  for  a  price,  Bulgaria 
alone  is  not  much.  Turkey  will  never 
again  be  strong  enough  to  be  of  any  use 
to  Germany." 

^  In  which  direction  do  you  think  Crer- 
many  will  try  to  expand,  then,  year 
Excellency?" 

^  I  bdieve  she  will  follow  the  line  cf 
least  resistance,"  repeated  the  Rnmaniaa 
Premier,  ^and  that  she  wiU  move  doe 
east  through  Poland  and  Russia.  About 
all  that  uie  rest  of  us  can  do  is  to" 
help  Russia  in  every  way  possible  to  be 
independent  of  Germany.  jPerhi^  yoa 
Americans  can  do  more  than  any  of  os 
in  this  way.'' 

M.  Bratiano's  opinion  that  Grermany 
is  still  dangerous  is  the  opinion  of  every 
other  Balkan  statesman  uiat  I  have  met 
They  all  express  the  hope  that  in  with- 
drawing her  army  America  will  not 
withdraw  her  watdiful  attention  from 
Europe  nor  her  willingness  to  hdp  pot 
down  Germany  or  any  other  buUy  who 
may  run  amu<^  again. 


A  MOTHER  AND  HER  BROOD 

BY   HELEN   JOHNSON    KEYES 


FIVE  hours  before  the  next  train  I  The 
news  fdl  upon  me  in  a  tiny  countrv 
depot  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  was  unfed, 
unwashed,  and  very  hot  My  expectation 
had  been  to  have  only  ten  minutes  in 
this  miserable  shanty,  and  then  in  a 
ooude  of  hours  to  arrive  at  hot  water, 
food,  and  a  soft  bed. 

I  waited  alone  for  half  an  hour.  Noth- 
ing stirred  except  the  td^^ph  keys, 
which  chattered  garruloudy,  although  the 
station-master  had   abandoned   his  post 


and  wandered  off  into  the  misty  spaces  of 
the  hot  noon  hour.  Presentiy  tne  dow 
tread  of  a  horse  sounded  al<mg  the  road. 
I  went  out  on  the  platfcnrm,  and  saw  ap- 
proaching a  wagon  containing  crates  of 
poultry  and  e%S^  It  was  dnven  by  a 
woman,  and  as  she  came  near  I  saw  that 
she  was  pretty,  with  the  pale-blue  eyes  of 
a  thinker  and  crinkling  brown  hair.  We 
looked  at  each  other  questioningly. 

^*  The  train  is  five  hours  late,    I  ven- 
tured.  ^'I  w<mderifyouknowof  any  one 


who  would  let  me  rest  in  her  home  and 
^ve  me  a  glass  of  milk  ?  I  am  absurdly 
tired  and  hungry.'' 

**  WiD  you  come  home  with  me?"  she 
responded,  briskly.  ^^  I  am  going  bade 
just  as  soon  as  I  have  unloaded  these 
crates." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  dimbed  up  be- 
side her  on  the  board  which  was  her  sett 

^^  You  must  have  a  chicken  fBxmT  I 
queried. 

''  I  have>ii^i^ythan  a  hundrad  bitiK" 
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she  replied,  **  and  am  doing  fairly  well 
with  tnem.  It  was  the  best  way  to  take 
care  of  my  four  children  after  mv  hus- 
band died  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Marvin 
was  a  telegraph  operator  and  the  station- 
master  here.' 

^^  How  did  vou  happen  to  take  up  poul- 
try ?"  I  askeo,  interested  because  I  nave 
sometimes  thought  of  trying  to  raise 
squabs  myself. 

^  It  was  the  home  demonstration 
agent,''  she  answered.  "  Here  we  are." 

We  dismounted  in  front  of  a  very  poor, 
nnpainted  house.  The  room  we  entered 
served  as  kitohen/dining-room,  and  living- 
room.  Out  of  it  opened  a  bedchamber, 
and  that  was  all  the  house  there  was. 

^  J  have  only  goat's  milk,"  she  apolo- 
gised, *^  but  I  can  make  you  some  coffee 
and  an  omelet." 

^  That  would  be  good,"  I  acceded  with 
the  eagerness  of  reu  hunger. 

She  set  to  work  silently.  The  two 
younger  children,  girls  three  and  four 
years  old,  tumbled  in  at  the  door  during 
these  preparations,  and  were  at  once  as- 
signed taws,  such  as  drawing  water  and 
fetching  dishes. 

^  You  are  a  scientific  cook,"  I  said,  as 
I  watched  my  hostess. 

*^  The  home  demonstration  agent  has 
taught  me  a  few  things.  My  oldest  girl, 
ten  vears  old,  cooks  better  tium  I  do.  She 
maoe  fifty  dollars  this  year  from  canning. 
You  see,  we  have  a  Farm  Bureau  in  t^ 
county  and  an  agent  who  works  with  us. 
We've  had  two  projects  this  year — meal- 
planning  and  canning." 

^  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that 
kind  of  work,"  I  confessed,  ^^  because  I 
am  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  know  a 
great  deal  about  .the  d&oe  there  which 
has  it  in  charge." 

She  turned  from  the  stove,  and  her 
lovdy  eyes  looked  at  me  almost  rever- 
ently. ^  It's  a  pleasure  to  know  you,"  she 
said.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  placed  a 
fluffy  omelet  on  the  deal  table  in  front  of 
me,  and  continued,  a  little  bashfully :  ^  I 
hope  you  will  teU  me  about  the  office. 
W  omen  who  belong  to  it  sometimes  come 
out  into  this  State,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  them." 

^  There  is  a  great  deal  I  might  tell 
you,"  I  responded,  *^  and  it  would  all  be 
worth  while  and  about  fine  women.  But 
what  the  Washington  office  wants  to 
know  about  is  you  and  your  neighbors, 
and  how  much  help  you  have  received 
from  the  agents.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
ine  about  your  poultry  and  how  the  agent 
helped  you  to  get  started." 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  "just  as  I 
always  think  of  it  myself."  After  pladng 
bread  and  coffee  beside  me,  she  sent  the 
children  out  to  feed  the  chickens  and 
then  sat  down  and  began  her  story. 

^  I  always  remember  first  coming  home 
after  the  funeral.  I  had  been  sort  of 
confused  for  the  two  days  since  he  died. 
Neighbors  had  been  staying  witii  me, 
but  they  went  back  to  their  own  homes. 
It  seemed  so  queer  to  fed  life  ban- 
ning to  get  back  to  what  it  always  had 
been.    I  recollect  even  being  surprised 


that  my  shoes  which  had  trod  the  earth 
near  the  grave  pinched  me  just  exactiy 
as  they  had  done  a  month  before  at 
Lucy's  party ;  and  it  didn't  seem  nice 
that  the  children  should  beg  for  their 
suppers.  I  fell  to  asking  myself  which 
was  queerer,  that  everything  was  about 
the  same  as  it  had  been,  or  that  my  big, 
jolly,  noisy  husband  had  just  gone  out 
like  a  cancQe  flame  or  a  bubble.  I'm  not 
talking  about  religion,  but  just  about  this 
life.  Wcdl,  I  kept  wondering  and  wonder- 
ing about  life  and  death  as  I  took  off 
my  widow's  clothes  and  put  the  children's 

flay  frocks  on  them  again.  I  recall  that 
fdt  sort  of  proud  as  I  buttoned  up 
those  play  frocks,  thinking  that  I  was 
now  the  only  protector  of  my  babies. 
Then  as  I  gathered  up  some  greasewood 
from  my  yiu*d  and  put  it  in  my  stove  and 
went  out  to  draw  water  I  b^^an  counting 
up  what  I  had.  I  was  just  so  silly  that  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  a  good  deid.  This 
house  was  mine,  with  naif  an  acre  of 
greasewood  for  f ueL  Then  there  was  the 
goat  which  the  home  demonstration  agent 
had  coaxed  us  to  buy,  so  as  to  have  milk 
for  the  children.  Besides,  I  had  a  purse 
with  some  savings  in  it — ten  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents.  That  was  all,  but  there 
were  no  debts,  for  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion took  charge  of  the  funeral  and 
there  was  a  policy- to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
sickness. 

"  Of  course  I  did  wonder,  as  we  all  ate 
supper,  where  food  was  to  come  from  after 
ten  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  had 
bought  all  it  would.  But  I  felt  that  the 
home  demonstration  agent.  Miss  W3m- 
gate,  would  help  me  End  work.  After 
the  children  were  tucked  in  bed  that  eve- 
ning a  wind  storm  came  up.  It  frightened 
me,  and  I  lost  all  my  courage.  Ten  dol- 
lars and  twenty-one  cents  would  not  last 
us  more  than  two  weeks.  What  then  ? 
Miss  Wyngate  had  taught  us  a  lot  of 
thrift — ^how  to  make  dresses  from  the 
tops  of  stockings  and  from  feed  sacks, 
and  how  to  choose  foods  that  contain  the 
most  nourishment.  But,  after  all,  thrift 
won't  support  you.  Money  has  got  to  be 
earned  to  be  thrifty  with.  How  was  I  to 
earn  it — enough  for  five  people? 

^*  I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  and  the 
storm  was  awfuL  It  seemed  as  if  the 
house  would  blow  down.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  felt  all  sore  and  bruised  and  queer 
in  my  head  from  worry.  Nothing  seemed 
real  and  yet  everything  seemed  terrible. 
About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  rap  on  the 
door.  When  I  saw  Miss  Wyng^te's  face, 
smiling,  I  just  felt  as  if  I  was  m  the  real 
world  again.  It  was  like  waking  up  from 
a  nightmare.  She  took  both  my  hands 
and  said  :  *  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be 
busy,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Marvin  ?  I'm  sure  it 
helps  you  to  have  the  children  always 
wanting  something!  Maybe  I  oughtn't 
to  suggest  anything  more  for  you  to  do, 
but  r  was  wondering  if  you'd  care  to  go 
round  to  the  culling  demonstration  this 
afternoon  ?' 

'^ '  I  guess  not,'  I  said,  not  seeing  the 
thought  in  her  mind  at  all.  *  I  haveir  t  got 
any  money  to  feed  chickens  with.' 

"  *  Chickens  are  a  pretty  good  invest- 


ment,' she  went  on.  ^  There  are  many 
women  making  a  profit  of  more  than 
three  himdred  doUars  a  year  with  seventy 
or  eighty  birds.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
&iling  with  them  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  poultry  speciahst  from  the 
coll^;e  is  here,  getting  rid  of  the  tuber- 
cular birds  and  culling  the  flocks.  She 
can  tell  from  examining  a  live  hen 
whether  she  will  lay  enongn  eggs  to  earn 
her  keep.  Those  which  will  not  can  be 
sold  for  eating.  About  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  hens  in  most  yards  she  finds 
to  be  non-productive.  Besides  culling  she 
gives  advice  about  feeding,  so  that  eggs 
are  laid  the  year  round.  She  has  shown 
the  women,  too,  the  value  of  producing 
infertile  eg^  for  laying  down  in  water- 
glass  and  usmg  when  the  prices  of  fresh 
eggs  are  so  high  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
sdu  every  one  that  is  laid.  The  profits 
from  poultry  have  increased  about  sev- 
enty per  cent  in  the  counties  where  she 
has  worked.' 

^^  I  hadn't  listened  very  attentively  at 
first,  but  littie  by  litUe  what  she  said  p;ot 
me.  ^  The  Farm  Bureau  has  been  talkmg 
some  about  poultry  projects,  I  know,' 
said  I.  ^  I'd  like  right  well  to  try  my 
hand  at  it,  but  I  haven't  money  enough 
to  start  in.'  I  told  her  just  what  I  had. 

*^*I  think  we  can  borrow,'  she  said, 
*  allowing  you  to  pay  back  very  slowly. 
Think  it  over,  and  I'U  stop  for  you  about 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  if  you 
do  fed  like  going  to  the  poultry  culUng 
we'll  drive*  over  together.' 

*^  Of  course  I  went,  and  it  just  made  me 
fed  as  I'd  got  to  raise  poultry.  Well,  in  a 
few  days  Miss  Wyngate  came  in  again, 
and  what  do  you  think  she  had  in  the 
back  of  her  littie  car?  Fifty  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  one  rooster  as  handsome 
as  ever  I  did  see.  These  birds  had  been 
given  me  by  women  all  through  the 
county  who  knew  my  story.  As  if  that 
wasn't  enoufi^h.  Miss  W3mgate  said  her 
sister  wantea  a  layette,  and  would  I  make 
it?  Would  II  That  gave  me  enough 
money  to  build  a  pouUry  house,  and  a 
neighbor  put  up  a  brooder  for  me  like 
one  he  had  invented  for  himself." 

Mrs.  Marvin  turned  her  back  upon  me 
and  frankly  wiped  her  eyes  while  I 
frankly  ¥riped  mine.  Just  then  the  oldest 
child  and  her  brother  came  in — fine, 
happy-looking  children.  Mrs.  Marvin  put 
her  arms  around  them  both.  ^  We're  lay- 
ing up  money  every  month  to  send  them 
to  the  Agricultural  College,"  she  said. 
^  Myrtle  is  goiufi^  to  be  a  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  and  Billy  a  scientific  farmer." 
They  nodded  their  small  heads  solemnly. 

At  that  moment  I  understood  more 
dearly  than  I  ever  had  before  the  stuff  out 
of  which  the  new  life  of  our  countryside 
is  forming.  In  the  university  without  walls 
or  class-rooms  which  the  extension  move- 
ment is  building  on  our  farms  such  fervid 
aposties  of  education  are  devdoped  and 
trained.  Boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman, 
old  man  and  old  woman,  are  all  matricu- 
lated. Each  is  a  pupil  and  each  is  a 
teacher.  Thus  education  becomes  as  large 
as  work,  af)L^|^^  ga  large  and  various 
as  life.  ^  ^ 
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THE   REVIEWER   COMMENTS   ON  HIS  TRADE 

THE  book  review  table  in  an  editorial  office  is  a  genuinely  democratic  institation.  To 
find  a  place  thereon  a  book  needs  only  to  be  bom.  Like  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
editors  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  that  all  books  are  created  with  a  free  and 
equal  opportunity  to  pursue  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  being  reviewed.  But,  like 
the  previously  mentioned  fathers  of  the  Republic,  editors  are  also  silent  as  to  the  fate 
that  lies  in  store  for  tlieir  victims  after  the  fact  of  their  free  and  equal  creation  has  been 
benevolently  acknowledged. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  medley  that  greets  an  editor's  roving  eye  as  it  rambles  along 
the  table  top  dedicated  to  new  books.  Purples  and  greens,  pale  lavenders  and  scarlets, 
somber  browns  i^id  demure  and  pious  grays,  tall  books  and  fat,  thin  books  and  short — 
a  true  catalogue  of  their  colors  and  outward  shapes  would  closely  resemble  the  catalogue 
of  rodents  in  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  And  the  confusion  worse  confounded  of 
colors  and  shapes  is  as  nothing  to  the  confusion  that  lies  within  tliese  various  and 
variegated  covers.  Philosophy,  history,  poetry,  science,  fiction,  and  humor,  or  what 
autliors  and  publishers  have  conspired  to  classify  as  such,  jostle  each  other,  like 
ill-mannered  venders  in  a  public  market,  crpng  aloud  for  instant  review.  Like  the 
porter  in  '^Macbeth,'*  the  reviewer  can  say:  ^' Heir's  a  knocking  indeed!"  and  if  a 
reviewer  "  were  porter  of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key." 

A  reviewer's  table  is,  for  certain  books  (as  some  one  has  said  of  Mayor  Hylan's 
tenancy  of  the  New  York  City  Hall),  only  a  brief  stopping-place  on  the  road  between 
obscurity  and  oblivion.  For  others,  more  fortunate,  it  serves  as  a  platform  from  which 
tliey  may  receive  at  least  a  momentary  introduction  to  the  not  over-receptive  world 
of  letters.  For  still  others,  and  these  are  all  too  few,  it  may  perchance  prove  the  open 
door  to  public  recognition  and  a  long  life  of  prosperity  and  honor. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  reviewer  to  sort  and  classify  and  describe  the  suppliants  for  his 
attention,  to  speed  good  books  on  their  way  with  a  blessing,  catch  bad  books  by  the 
coat  tails  and  pull  them  out  of  the  light  that  beats  upon  the  printed  page,  to  administer 
paternal  admonitions  to  volumes  that  are  trying  to  pass  for  wliat  they  are  not  and  never 
can  be,  and  to  fan  judicially  the  spark  of  life  in  those  books  that  show  signs  of  present 
vitality  or  the  promise  of  future  achievement 

Over  the  well-worn  path  thai  leads  across  the  reviewer's  table  top  passes  continually 
the  present  generation  of  that  eternal  throng  of  books  to  the  making  of  which  tliere  is 
no  end.  As  a  symbol  of  the  reviewer's  tasfc  and  of  the  ever-present  and  overcrowded 
reality  which  daily  confronts  his  eyes,  ^^  The  Book  Table "  lias  been  chosen  as  the 
heading  under  which  comments  upon  books  and  their  makers  will  be  grouped  hereafter 
in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook. 
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CD0GATIOKAL 
Gamete  P^nsionfl.  By  J.  MoK«eii  GattelL 
The  Science  Press,  New  York. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  was  established  in 
1905  by  the  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  as 
a  fund  for  pensions  to  college  professors 
retiring  at  a  certain  age  or  term  of  service 
Subsequent  gifts  of  tlie  founder  have 
increased  it  to  $125,000,000.  Its  manage- 
ment has  not  only  been  sharply  critici^ 
by  its  intended  beneficiaries,  out  has  been 
under  fire  by  Congress  and  in  the  press 
as  a  centralized  autocracy  for  the  control 
of  teachers.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  critics  quoted  by  the  author  oppose  its 
plans.  In  this  volume  Professor  Cattell 
supports  his  arraignment  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  by  extracts  from  letters  of  two 
hundred  and  n)urt.een  college  and  university 
professors,  a  ^'  history  of  ten  years  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation"  by  Professor  Jas- 
trow,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. On  the  other  hand,  he  blends  with 
his  criticisms  constructive  suggestions  for 
a  more  excellent  way.  The  case  is  thus  put 
before  the  court  of  intelligent  public  opinion. 

FICTION 
Bom  Fool  (The).  By  John  Walter  Byrd.  The 
George  U.  Doran  Corapaoyf  New  York. 
There  is  good  fiction  material  in  this 
story,  but  it  has  been  used  without  much 
care  in  planning  or  proportion.  The  young 
man  whose  life   story   is  told   is  a  bom 
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naturalist  and  an  engineer  by  education. 
Incidentally,  there  are  some  striking  pen 
pictures  of  the  hard,  grinding  life  in  a  deso- 
late English  mining  and  milling  country. 

Great  Modem  E^nipllsh  Stories  (The).  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  EdwAid  J.  O'Brien.  Boni 
&  Liyeright,  New  York. 
Biographical  sketches  and  bibliographies 
add  to  the  interest  of  this  collection.  Many 
comparatively  recent  short  stories,  such  as 
those  by  Walpole,  Beresford,  and  Burke, 
balance  the^  classics"  of  Stevenson,  Hardy, 
and  Kipling.  All  the  tales  belong  to  the 
last  forty  years,  and  the  average  quality  is 
excellent.    ''  The  Ghost  Ship,"  by  Richard 
Middleton,  is  delightful. 

HISTORT.  POLmOAL  EOONOMT.  AND  POLITIOS 

British  Empire  and  a  Hjeagne  of  Peace 

(The).  Together  with  an  Analysis  of  Federal 
Qovenunent:  Its  Fanction  and  Its  Method. 
By  George  Burton  Adams,  Litt.D.  Q.  P. 
Patnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Fifty  Tears  of  Europe.  1870-1010.    By 

Charles  Downer  Hazen.  Henry  Holt  <&  Co., 
New  York. 

From  Isolation  to  licadership.    By  John 
Holladay  Latan^,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    Doubleday, 
Pa^  <&  Co.,  Garden  City. 
In  this  volume  the  rise  and  develop- 
ments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  find  clear 
and  concise  chronicle.   Professor  Latan^ 
contrasts  the  operations  of  the  Doctrine 
with  the  European  plans  of  power,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  traces  what 
he  calls  its  ^'  imperialistic  tendencies  "  as 
evident,  he    alleges,  in  the  Canal  Zone 


and  in  the  West  Indies,  for  instance. 
Coming  to  the  "late"  war,  the  author 
refers  to  the  Lusitania  horror  and  to  the 
President's  "determination  to  stand  bj 
Russia.'*  As  to  the  first,  Dr.  LiOan^  thinks 
that  "some  action  would  probably  have 
been  taken  by  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  dismissal  of  the  Grerman 
Ambassador  had  not  the  incident  been 
overshadowed  by  .  .  .  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lusitania."  As  if  this  were  anr 
excuse  for  delay !  With  regard  to  the  second, 
he  would  have  us  believe  that  "  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  stand  by  Russia 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  suggestions  by  those 
who  .  .  .  were  willing  to  accept  an  incon- 
clusive peace  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  Rus- 
sian territory  and  independence." 

From  Czar  to  Bolshevik.  ByB.  P.  Stebbin?. 
lUastrated.  The  John  Lane  Company,  Nev 
York. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  review 
of  the  events  in  Russia  which  ended  with 
the  fall  of  the  Provisional  Government  in 
November,  1917,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
power  by  the  Bobheviki.  Mr.  Stebbing 
aoes  not  spare  the  Allies  in  his  conclusions. 
He  says  that  "  for  reasons  which  to  many, 
at  least,  appear  inexplicable,"  Russians 
allies  "  remamed  aloof  from  the  new  and 
struggling  republic  .  .  .  Why  was  the 
eastern  front  sacrificed  when  at  least  an 
attempt  might  have  been  made  to  save  it? 
— an  attempt  which  some  qualified  to  speak 
think  would  liave  been  certain  to  have  met 
with  success."  To-day,  even  more  than 
before,  concludes  the  auUior, "  the  object 
before  us  is  to  save  the  Russian  Empire 
from  Uie  German.  If  we  fiul  in  this,  tlie 
war  will  have  to  be  fought  out  again  in  the 
future." 

Isabel  of  Castile  and  the  Maldnff  off  Uie 
Spanish  Nation,  1451-1504.  By  Irene 
L.  Planket.  lUoatrated.  (Eleroes  of  the  Na- 
tions.) G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  transition  of  Spain  from  mediseral- 
ism  to  modernism,  from  a  position  of  in- 
feriority to  one  of  primacy  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  under  the  guidiance  of  Isabel,  is 
succinctly  described  in  this  book.  The 
pidture  it  presents  seems  one  of  Spain 
itself  rather  than  of  a  ^'  Heroine  of  the 
Nations ;"  but  the  author  doubtless  had  in 
mind  a  Spanish  proverb,  *^He  who  says 
Spain  has  said  everything,"  and  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  sub-title  ofthe  work  rather 
than  on  the  personality  of  tlie  Queen. 

liabor  and  Reconstruction  In  Europe.   Bj 

Elisha  M.  Friedman.    K.  P.  DnUon  A  Co., 
New  York. 

The  problems  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war  are  lucidly  set  forth  in  this  book.  It  is 
a  book  of  information,  not  of  propaganda, 
and  will  be  helpful  to  all  earnest  students 
of  labor  questions. 

President's  Control  of  Forelipn  Relations 

^he).    Bv  Edward  S.  Corwin,  Ph.D.    The 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  two  main  principles  which  continu- 
ally recur  in  these  pages  are,  first,  tliat  a 
transaction  of  business  with  foreigpi  nations 
is  an  executive  function,  and,  second,  that 
Congress  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  exer- 
cising its  powers  by  what  the  Executive  lias 
done  in  exercising  his.  The  net  result, 
however,  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 
contest  for  power  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  remains,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  ^  decisivelv  and  conspicu- 
ously in  favor  of  the  President.'*  To  him 
there  has  been  accorded  an  unlimited  dis- 
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eretion  in  the  recognitaon  of  new  goTem- 
mente  and  states,  an  ondeiined  authority  in 
sending  special  agents  abroad  (often  of  du- 
bious diplomatic  status)  to  ne^^tiate  trea- 
ties or  for  other  purposes ;  a  similarly  un- 
defined power  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
dieir  govenmients  without  the  Senate's 
participation;  the  practically  exclusive 
expression  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
and  exclusive  initiative  in  the  official  for- 
mulation of  the  Nation's  foreijB^n  policy. 
Then  there  are  certain  war-makinfir  powers 
which  tlie  President  has  gradually  taken 
to  himself.  As  a  partial  offset  there  are 
certain  practices  and  principles  safeguard- 
ing tlie  discretion  of  Congress,  such  as  its 
establishment  of  its  practically  exclusive 
right  to  abrogate  treaties.  In  its  historical 
and  analytical  study  of  all  these  powers  the 
volume  h  certainly  timely. 

Propoeed  Roads  to  Freedom :  Sooialtem, 
Anarchism,  and  Syndioallsm.  By  Ber- 
trud  KuMeU,  IF.HJS.  Heory  Holt  <&  Co.,  New 
Yotk. 
Bertrand  Russell  is  a  scholar  infected 
with  a  passion  for  moral  reform.  The  two 
temperaments  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  oombine.  The  scholar's  dominat- 
ing passion  b  curiosity — he  wants  to  know 
facts.  The  moral  reformer's  dominating 
passioa  is  ambition — he  wants  to  cure  evils. 
Facts  which  illustrate  the  eviU  he  wishes 
lo  cure  or  which  furnish  arguments  for  the 
remedy  he  proposes  interest  him;  facts 
wliich  mitigate  the  evils  he  wishes  to  cure 
or  which  tend  to  show  that  his  proposed 
reform  is  impracUoable  he  is  apt  either  to 
deny  or  to  disregard.  He  is  rarely  judicial, 
generally  an  advocate,  often  a  partisan. 
Bertranil  Russell's  critical  accounts  of 
Socialism,  Anarchism,  and  Syndicalism  are 
well  worth  careful  reading.  He  knows  his 
subject  and  sees  with  c\ear  vision  the  de- 
fects in  these  "  Proposed  Roads  to  Free- 
dom." But  his  own  proposed  road  to  free- 
dom, given  in  his  last  chapter,  ^'  The  WorUl 
as  It  Could  be  Made,"  while  containing 
valuable  suggestions — seed  thoughts,  we 
may  call  them — as  a  comprehensive  social 
system  strikes  us  as  neitner  an  ideal  if  it 
were  practicable,  nor  practicable  if  it  were 
an  ideaL  As  a  critical  scholar  he  can  be 
read  with  profit ;  as  a  constructive  reformer 
he  must  be  read  witb  great  caution. 

Keeurrected  Nations  (The).  By  Isaac  Don 
Lerine.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York. 
A  large  part  of  Europe  and  a  portion  of 
Asia  may  now  be  described  as  a  melting- 
pot  out  of  which  are  to  come  new  nations 
m  the  near  future  as  a  result  of  the  great 
war.  This  book  describes  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit  the  peoples  of  eighteen  of  these  em- 
bryo nations  and  tells  something  of  tlieir 
history.  It  will  prove  enlightening  to  such 
readers — and  who  is  not  among  them  ? — as 
are  puzzled  at  times  by  the  racial  com- 
plexities of  the  peoples  liberated  by  the 
great  confiict. 

Riddle  of  Nearer  Asia  (The).  By  Basil 
Mathews.  Preface  bv  Viscoaut  Bryce.  Illiia- 
trated.  The  George  U.  Doran  Compaoy,  Newr 
York. 

Traditions    of    British     Stateemanship. 

Some  CoiumeDts  on  Passing  Events.  By  the 
Hod.  Arthur  D.  Elliot.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Altruism  :   Its  Nature  and  Varieties.  The 

Elv  Lectures  for  1917-18.  By  George  Herbert 
PaJmer.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York 
City. 

Professor  Palmer,  in  all  his  writings, 
which  are  too  few,  deals  not  with  ahstract 
theories  but  with  the  real  problems  of  life. 
He  is  always  vital  and  always  practical,  by 


which  we  mean,  not  that  he  deals  only 
with  practices,  but  Uiat  he  deals  with  in- 
tellectual problems  as  they  affect  practices, 
and  so  concern  men  and  women.  And  he  is 
always  both  clear  and  cogent,  so  that  if 
you  do  not  always  agree  with  him  you 
always  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  main- 
tain your  self-respect,  to  find  some  reason 
which  you  can  give  to  yourself  for  your 
disagreement  We  recommend  this  little 
volume  as  provocative  to  clear  thinking 
and  to  all  thoughtful  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  moral  life. 

Cyclopedia  of  Tvireutleth  Century  Illustra- 
tions (A).  New  Piotarea  of  Tmth  from  Carrent 
Eyents  aod  Recent  Inyentioiis  and  DbooTeries, 
for  the  aie  of  Preaohera,  Sunday-School  Teach- 
ers and  Chiiatian  Workem.  By  Amoe  R.  WelU. 
Ilie  Fleminsr  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

Mind  and  Conduct.  Itforse  Leotnree  De- 
livered at  the  Union  Theoloeioal  Seminary  in 
1919.  By  Henry  Hntgers  lUnhalL  L.H.D., 
D.S.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.  New  York. 


IN   A   HALL    BEDROOM 

(From  "  Candles  That  Bnm  '*) 
BY  ALINE   KILMER 

'^  In  the  long  horder  on  the  right 

I  shall  plant  larkspur  first,"  she 
thinks. 
^  Peonies  and  chrysanthemams. 

And    Uien    sweet-scented    maiden 
pinks. 

'<The  horder  on  the  left  shall  hold 
Nothing  hut  masses  of  white  phlox. 
FoT^et-me-nots  shall  edge  this  one, 
The  one  across  be  edged  with  box. 

^  The  sun-dial  in  the  center  stands. 
There  morning-glories  bright  shall 
twine. 
And  in  the  strip  at  either  end 

Shall  grow  great  clumps  of  colum- 
bine. 

"There  is  no  garden  in  the  worid 

So  beautiful  as  mine,**  she  dreams. 
Rising,  she  walks  the  little  space 
To    where    her     narrow     window 
gleams. 

She  gazes  through  the  dingy  pane 
To  where  the  street  is  notsy  still, 

And  tends  with  pitiable  care 
A  tulip  on  tlie  window-sill. 


POETRY 

Candles  That  Burn.  By  Aline  Kilmer.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Kilmer's  verses  are  vivid,  poignant, 
and  effective.  Most  of  her  poems  are  filled 
with  the  shadows  of  tragedy,  but  none  of 
them  lacks  that  dignity  which  inevitably 
springs  from  the  high  courage  of  a  conse- 
crated spirit  The  simplicity,  directness, 
and  power  of  Mrs.  Kilmer's  verse  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  selection  from  **  Candles 
Tliat  Burn  **  which  appears  on  this  page. 

Harvest  Home  (The).  Collected  Poems  of 
Jamee  B.  Kenyon.  James  T.  White  &  Co., 
New  York. 

New  Morning  (The).  Poems.  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

WAR  BOOKS 

Adventures  in  Propaganda.  By  Heher 
Blankenhom.  Illustiatea.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

All  the  World.  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Hatchet  (The)  of  the  United  States  Ship 
**Oeorffe  Washinirton.*^  Compiled  by 
Captain  Edwin  T.  Pollock,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
Lieut.  (J.  G.)  Paul  F.  Bloomhaidt,  Chap- 
Uin  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy.  Illustrated.  The  Nary 
Relief  Society,  Washington. 
There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  interest- 


ing matter  connected  with  Uie  war-time 
voyages  o(  the  George  Washington  apart 
from  its  recent  fame  as  the  ''  President's 
ship."  "^The  Hatchet'*  rdeverly  named) 
was  printed  as  a  daily  on  ooard  snip  in  the 
war  zone  and  heyond,  under  the  editorship 
of  Captain  Edwin  T.  Pollock  and  Chaphun 
Bloomhardt  Seven  thousand  copies  were 
printed  in  all,  we  are  told.  As  now  pre- 
sented in  book  form,  it  is  admirably  illus- 
trated, contains,  among  other  things,  an 
interesting  chart  of  the  courses  taken  by 
the  George  Washington  in  its  voyaees  from 
December,  1917,  to  December,  1918,  in- 
cludes a  readable  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  President's  first  voyage  in  the  ship, 
and  abounds  in  clever  bits  of  fun,  queer 
and  notable  incidents,  and  sound  and 
patriotic  editorials. 

Collapse   and    Reconstruction.    European 
Conditions  and  American  Principles.   By  Sir 
Thomaa    Barclay.     Little,    Brown    &    Co., 
Boston. 
Fightlnic  the  FlviDfp  Circus.    By  Captain 
Edward  V.   Rickenbacker.  Biaps  and  Fore- 
word by  lAnrenoe  La  Toorette  Drim.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
Nlffht  Bombing^  IVItli  the  Bedouins.  By 
One   of    the   Squadron,    Kobert    H.    Keeoe, 
Lieut.    Illustrated.    Houg:hton   Mifl9in   Com- 
pany, Boston. 
Our  Common  Conedenoe.  By  Sir  Georee 
Adam  Smith,  Kt.,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  Uu.D.  The 
George  U.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
Invited  by  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Churches  and  the  Moral  Aims  of  the 
War  conjointly  working  witli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public   Information,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  volume  toured  our 
country  last  spring  and  summer.   The  title 
of  this  collection  of  his  addresses  felici- 
tously incarnates  the  fundamental  truth 
which  pervades  their  message  to  America  as 
associated  with  Great  Britam  and  France  in 
a  common  cause.    For  no  formal  compact, 
however  sworn  to,  is  so  compelling,  so 
deathless,  as  a  common  conscience. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  in 
nearly  forty  centers,  before  thrice  as  many 
assemblies  of  various  sorts  and  sizes ;  one 
of  his  audiences  was  mainljr  composed  of 
United  States  soldiers.  Twice  betore  has 
he  been  invited  hither  to  lecture — at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1893  and  at  Yale  in  1896. 
Through  the  glowing  Fpilogue  to  these 
addrcMOs  not  only  will  his  countrymen 
more  fully  understand  and  esteem  us,  but 
many  of  us  may  gain  a  lai^r  knowledge 
of  ourselves  as  a  people.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  his  sons,  ^*  who  fell  fighting 
for  the  Cause,"  the  one  in  Fi-ance,  the 
other  in  East  Africa. 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUNO  FOLKS 

Adventures  of  Twinkly  Eyes  (The) :  The 
Liittle  Black  Bear.  Bv  Allen  Chaffee. 
lUostrated.  The  Milton  Bradley  Compiuiy, 
Springfield. 

Cornelia:  The  Story  of  a  Benevolent 
Despot.  By  Lu«'y  Fitch  Perkins.  llluHtmted. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

Dave  Porter^s  War  Honors ;  or.  At  the 
Front  with  the  Fighting  Kn^neers. 
By  £dward  Strateineyer.  Illustrated.  (Dave 
Porter  Series.)  The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company,  Boston. 

Dormitory  Days.  By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 
Illustrated.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boa- 
ton. 

Good  Old  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Se 
lected  by  Elva  S.  Smith.  Illustrated.  Thi^ 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 

Good  Sports.  By  Olive  Higgins  Proutv.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Hidden  Treasure.  The  Story  of  a  Chore  Boy 
Who  fiiade  the  Old  Fanu  Pav.  By  John 
Thomas  Simpsou.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  lip- 
pincoCt  Company,  Philadelphia. 

liad  :  A  Dog.  By  Albert  Payson  Terhnne.  E^iC 
Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York. 
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HEAD  or  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP   HISTORY  AND  AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP  Uf 
THE  SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH^N-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 

Ba$ed  <m  The  Outlook  of  August  6^  1919 

Emek  w^mm  OsUum  Study  o(  Ourrant  Hntocr  bMod  oatlie  pTOoedtns  anmbsr  of  The  OaClook  will 
UpriatodfortbobMsfltof  oorrtofcefwiu  al— m,  dobtiiig  olalw,  tMobsn  of  history  aad  of  Softtsh,  and 
tbeltko,  mad  for  om  U  feho  home  and  by  snob  iadividiuU  readan  m  may  daairt  arniaarinm  ui  tba  ■ariooi 
itady  of  oorraal  history.— Tn  Kditobs. 

[Those  who  ars  vtb^  the  waekly  ootlina  sboiild 
Bot  attempt  to  oover  the  whole  of  aa  oatUne  m  aay 
one  leoMNi  or  study,  htdgn  for  one  lesscw  selected 
HiiostioiMi,  nnn  or  tirn  pi  npnsit^inas  fnr  disTmsirinn  ani 
only  snob  words  as  are  found  in  the  matorial  aasigiied. 
Or  distribute  seleoted  questions  amonir  different 
memben  of  the  ckss  or  gronp  and  baTO  them 
report  their  finduigs  to  all  when  aawmbled.  Then 
baToaU  disonss  the  qnestioM  toicetber.l 


I — nmRNATIONAL  AFPAIBS 


A. 


Topic:  The  Proposed  Alliance  with 
France. 
Beferonoe :  Page  52S.   ^ 
Questions : 

1.  Make  a  report  on  the  following  ques- 
tions relative  to  treaties :  How  are  treaties 
negotiated?  How  do  they  become  law? 
Can  Congress'  repeal  a  treaty  ?  Snppoee 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  and  a  law  of  Con- 
gress shoald  conflict  which  woold  be  con- 
sidered law  ?  What  is  the  status  of  a  treaty 
tliat  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ?  Can 
pobHc  moner  m  af^yropriated  by  a  treaty  ? 
Should  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
any  voice  in  treaty-making?  Reasons. 
2.  Make  as  many  comparisons  as  yon  can 
between  international  conditions  and  polit- 
ical ideals  at  the  time  of  the  American 
alliance  with  France  in  1778  and  at  the 
present  time.  Compare  also  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  that  alliance  with  tlie  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  the  proposed  alli- 
ance with  Fnince.  What  conclusions  do  jrou 
find  yourself  drawing?  3.  What  possible 
reasons  can  you  think  of  for  withnolding 
assent  from  the  French  treaty?  4.  The 
Outlook  upholds  President  Wilson  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty  with  France.  Give  as  luanv 
reasons  as  you  can  for  agreeing  with 
The  Outlook.  5.  Criticise  the  foUowin|^ 
statements  :  ^  Nobody  much  wants  the  alli- 
ance."  ^  This  alliance  violates  the  Covenant 
[League  of  Nations]  in  a  most  fundamental 
way.  ^The  object  of  this  treaty  is  to 
create  a  clique  within  a  clique.*'  ^The 
purpose  of  tnis  treaty  is  not  to  protect 
France  against  a  Grerman  invasion."  6.  For 
outside  material  on  this  topic  considt 
*<  American  Government,''  by  F.  A.  Ma- 
ntider  (Allyn  &  Bacon) — a  most  excel- 
lent text-book— and  ^The  French  War 
and  the  Revolution,"  by  W.  M.  Sloane 
(Scribners). 

B.  Topic :  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the 
Leajrue  of  Nations ;  The  Guide  of  the 
Nations  ;  What  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Thinks  About  the  League  and  the 
Treaty. 
Beference:  Pages  630-532  ;  537-539. 
Qtiestions: 

1.  Explain  carefully  the  public  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes  as  to 
the   League  of  Nations  and  reservations. 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  their  stand. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  safety  of  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time  rests  as  truly  in 
the  Republican  party  as  it  did  when  tlie 
Repnbbcan  party  was  formed?  Think 
carefully  and  hard.  4.  What  does  Dr. 
Abbott  think  of  the  League  of  Nations? 


Upon  what  does  his  faith  in  the  League 
rest  ?  Tell  what  you  think  of  his  ideas  and 
beliefs,  5.  Disctiss  whether  Dr.  Abbott 
shows  good  judgement  when  he  says  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  any  reservations 
which  competent  authority  assures  him  will 
not  imperil  the  acceptance  of  the  League 
of  Nations  by  other  nations.  6.  Does  it 
seem  to  ^ou  that  history  shows  that  a  suc- 
cessful civilization  depends  upon  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  individualB  Mid  nations  in 
furthering  the  common  good?  Illustrate 
freely  from  National  and  international 
experiences.  7.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  tliat 
God  is  the  ^ide  of  the  nations.  Are  you 
of  his  opmion?  Give  several  reasons. 
8.  Accordmg  to  Professor  Davenport,  what 
does  the  Pacific  Northwest  think  of  the 
Leagueand  the  Treaty?  Explain  at  some 
length.  9.  How  do  you  like  the  reported 
opinion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Discuss. 
10.  America  lias  a  high  international  moral 
leadership.  Explain  now  she  achieved  sucli 
leadership.  Has  this  been  true  of  her  only 
since  19l7  ?  11.  Write  out  a  number  of 
lessons  you  think  the  articles  for  this  topic 
teach. 

n — ^NATIOKAL  AFFAIB8 

Topic:  Racial  Tension  and  Race  Riots. 
Reference :  Editoriali  pages  532-534 
Questions : 

1.  Describe  as  carefully  as  you  can  the 
race  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Are  they  a  National  disgrace  ?  Reasons. 
2.  Who  and  what  are  responsible  for  these 
riots?  How  far  back  is  responsibility  to 
be  traced?  3.  Since  1890  most  of  the 
Southern  States  have  framed  constitutions 
containing  clauses  which  practically  dis- 
franchise tlie  Negro.  The  Outlook  reports 
other  conditions  of  the  Negro  in  the  South. 
Has  the  Southern  treatment  of  the  Negro 
any  relation  to  the  race  riots  in  tlie  NorUi  ? 
4.  Should  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
American  Government  take  steps  in  solv- 
ing the  Neffro  problem  ?  If  so,  wnat  steps  ? 
Discuss  at  length. 

ni — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DI80U88IOK 
(These  proposituNis  are  suggested  direotlj  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  sabjeot-matter  of  The  Outlook,  bnt 
not  discatsed  in  it.) 

1.  Democracy  is  more  preached  tlian 
practiced.  2.  America  should  enter  into  an 
unenduig  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Great  Britoin.  3.  The  United  States 
has  a  race  problem  more  serious  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

IV — VOCABULARY  BUILDING 
(All  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  are 
foond  in  The  Outlook  for  August  6,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  giro  their  meaning  in  pour  oum  words. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Alliance,  purport  (525) ;  shibboleth 
(537)  ;  assiduity,  pusillanimous,  miasma, 
canny  (538)  ;  bravado  (532)  ;  provost 
guard,  aftermath  (533). 
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Build  ^ 

Now!  SJLAL£ 

And  build  right 

WTBILE  you  are  planning,  iasano 
~  ^  your  money^s  worth  by  meoify^ 
ing  *'  Yale  **  Bnildeis*  Locks  andTHard- 
wnre  thron^hoot  the  house,  on  fnMit, 
rear  and  iniade  doors,  everywhere  m 
and  about  the  house  where  Boildefs* 
Hardware  must  go. 

You  get  more  than  mere  money^s 
worth  ^nth"  Yale." 

Yon  get  proteotioii  positiTe,  safe- 
giwrding  your  powsessiooB  and  the  lires 
of  jrour  mniily. 

The  fitaely  ooneeived  deaignB  that 
are  a  delist  to  the  eyo— the  perfect 
service— give  you  a  sense  of  satisCao- 
tion  tliat  make  you  say  to  the  visitii« 
friend,  ''Our  home  is  equipped  wHh 
Yale  Hardware." 

See  your  arohitect 
and  hardware  dealer 
about  Yale  BoildeTS* 
Locks  and  Hardware, 
early.  They  both  know 
and  appreciate  Yale 
quality. 

Ewy  (ennine  "Yale" 

product  bsftn   Uie    tnMl»> 

mark  **  Tale.**  860  it  on  Tate 

Boilderi*  Hardwrnra.  HMkt 

PMIIoeks.     -~ 


CkMei»,Cab(net  LoekB^feak 
Locks  and  CInin  Blocks. 

The 

Yale  &  Towne 

Manufacturiiic 

Company 

9  East  40th  Street 
New  York  City 

ChicMoOAoe: 
77  EuC  Lake  Stnst 

CUMdten  Yale  &  To»iw  L» 
Sc  Catharines,  Ontari* 
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20  Years  of  Service  Guaranteed — 


TN  the  old  days  buying  a  roof  very 
^  often  proved  to  be  something  of 
a  gamble. 

Maybe  you  got  just  what  you  si>ecU 
fied,  and  maybe  nut. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  was  too 
often  taken  as  the  only  standard  of 
vahie^ — ^frequently  to  the  o\Mier's  sub- 
sequent sorrow. 

Today  all  this  is  changed. 

It  was  the  Barrett  Specification 
which  first  made  it  possible  for  build- 
ing owners  everywhere  to  obtain, 
through  their  local  contractors^  a  sian- 
Aardised  rmf^  worked  out  by  roofing 
engineers  and  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  modern  roof  construction. 

Today  we  offer  Xo gttarant£e  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  for  a  period  of 
20  years  i 

This  guaranty  is  obtainable  on  any 
roof  of  50  squares  or  more,  in  any 


Htm  t'orfe  Clikxgo 

B«tAi  Bt.  LotiJa 

Cl^velud  Ctncioniet 

TtlrmhiKhAm  KjhJt«A  City 

S«ttttl(*  FV^iriia 

THE   BARRITT  COMPANY, 
U,  John 


The 


town  of  25,000  jx^pulation  or  over, 
and  in  smaller  places  where  our  In- 
spection Sendee  is  available. 

It  is  a  Surety  Bond,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company, 
c^f  Baltimore. 

To  obtain  this  Surety  Bond  you 
have  only  to  insert  in  your  building 
Specifications  the  following  : 

"The  roof  shall  be  kid  according  to 
The  Barrett  Specitication  dated  Slay 
K  1916,  and  the  roofing  contractor 
shall  secure  for  me  (or  ys)  the  iOyear 
Guaranty  Bond  there  id  mentioned.'* 

The  guaranty  costs  you  nothing. 
We  merely  require  that  the  roofing 
contractor  be  appro\^ed  by  us  and 
that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
ins|>ect  the  construction. 

We  shall  be  ^lad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  The  Barrel  I  Specijicaliau^  with 
diagrams  ready  for  insertion  in  your 
building  plans. 


Company 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  secnrities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  cliarge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letten^^of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


COMMENT    ON    CURRENT   FINANCIAL    TOPICS 


ESTABLISHING  A  T&ADK  BALANCE 

TT  has  been  estimated  tliat  over  a  period  of  possibly  three  years  at 
least  $3,000)000,000  will  be  required  for  European  reconstruction, 
bat  this  figure  is  not  large  in  comparison  to  the  $10,000,000,000 
already  lent  by  this  Government  to  Europe  or  to  the  $25,000,000,000 
raised  by  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  However,  these  funds  for 
reconstruction  must  be  obtained  from  private  capital,  and  various 
plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  financing  of  exports. 

Europe  needs  our  surplus  products,  particularly  our  basic  mate- 
rials, and  we  need  their  markets  in  order  to  keep  production  of 
labor  at  the  roaxinmm,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  must  finance 
Europe  by  long-term  credits,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  meet  the 
payments  upon  our  exports  to  her  with  as  little  confusion  and 


difficulty  as  possible.  America  must  face  this  condition  with  equa- 
nimity, as  happiness,  prosperity,  and  industry  are  directly  con- 
tingent upon  the  productive  enterprise  and  fitiancial  capability  of 
the  people  of  Europe.  In  exporting  our  surplus  commodities  to 
Europe  we  are  therefore  performing  both  an  economic  and  an 
altruistic  service. 

However,  the  enthusiasm  over  the  export  possibilities  has  been 
so  great  that  the  majority  overlook  the  question  of  imports.  At 
the  same  time  tliat  we  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  our  export 
trade  we  must  also  encourage  imports ;  for  otherwise,  how  may 
we  expect  Europe  to  meet  her  obligations  to  us,  already  enormous, 
but  probably  steadily  increasing  over  the  next  two  or  three  years 
of  reconstruction  ?   In  the  end,  Europe  can  ]>ay  her  debt  only  in 


IN  the  Middle  Ages, 
cotton  came  by  cara- 
van  from  India  lo  Cairo 
or  to  Cod  Stan  tmople, 
where  it  was  traded  for 
goods  of  Europe-  Ships 
of  Venice  or  cf  Genoa 
bore  it  West,  During  all 
the  tedious  jiiurney  and 
cijiie~con$um;Tig  bancr- 
irig  of  the  traderi  and 
irtney  changers  the 
capital  represented  waij 
tied    up  ^useless. 


Modern  Commercial  Banking 


THE  commodities  of  modern  com- 
merce are  carried,  not  over  shifting 
trails  and  on  crude,  uncertain  vessels,  but 
over  highways  of  steel  and  on  great  ships 
regularly  plying  the  ocean  lanes. 

The  complex  organization  which  exists 
to  bring  the  raw  material  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  finished  product  to  the 
user,  depends,  for  its  proper  functioning, 
upon  the  assistance  supplied  by  modern 
commercial  banking. 


For  example,  at  no  time  in  the  progress 
from  seed  to  cloth  does  cotton  represent 
idle  capital.  It  is  the  basis  of  banking 
credit  for  grower,  buyer,  mill,  or  seller. 

Modern  commercial  banking  multiplies 
productive  capacity  through  the  proper 
provision  of  credit.  Its  wise  use  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  Every  service  cf 
commercial  banking  is  available  through 
this  Company. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


|50,000,CXXD 

$800,000,000 


Dioitize^y 
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Finaiicial  Department  (Continued)  t 

commodities,  and  we  must  encourage  their 
importation  if  a  stable  balance  of  trade  is 
to  l>e  maintained  and  our  export  business 
is  to  become  a  permanent  institution. 

THK  SIXTH  LOAN 

Probably  tlie  forerunner  of  another 
Government  loan  appeared  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  new  series  of  Certificates  of  In- 
debte<lne8s,  dated  August  1,  beaiing  4)^ 
per  cent  interest  and  maturing  January  'I, 
1920. 

Secretary  Glass  has  said  that  we  should 
not  witness  another  great  loan  floated  by 
means  of  a  popular  campaign,  such  as  we 
have  experienced  for  five  successive  short 
periods.  We  may  of  course  expect  that  this 
new  loan  will  oe  offered  to  the  public 
at  an  attractive  yield  and  upon  an  easy- 
payment  basis,  although  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  banks  will  be  called  upon 
to  subscribe  for  tlie  largest  pai*t  of  it ;  but 
with  the  proper  income  return,  the  banks 
will  stand  ready  to  assume  the  obligation. 

PRIVATK   OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILWAYS 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate  is  reported  to  be  working  on 
the  proposed  legislation  for  the  return 
of  tlie  railways  to  private  ownership.  It 
is  anticipated  that  tliis  event  will  take 
place,  as  promised,  on  January  1, 1920.  A 
great  desd  may  be  accomplished  in  five 
months  witli  Uie  proper  procedure  and 
intelligence,  and  this  five  months'  period 
is  indeed  a  most  perilous  time  for  the 
carriers.  Upon  the  nature  of  tlie  legislation 
enacted  depends  the  future  of  tins  coun- 
ti'y's  transportation  problems  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  written 
l)efore  the  announcement  of  the  Railway 
Unions  which  alters  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  railway  problem  and  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  acute  that  the 
country  lias  to  face. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE   DIVIDEND 

Tlie  physical  condition  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
property  is  reported  to  be  in  splendid 
shape,  and  with  labor  conditions  improving 
and  a  probable  continuation  of  present 
rates  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
ability  of  the  Company  to  pay  uninterrupt- 
edly the  present  $2  quarterly  dividend ; 
and  it  is  thought  by  many  able  financiers 
that  a  pessimistic  apprehension  in  tliis 
regard  is  unwarranted. 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 

The  Soutliern  Pacific  Company  shows 
in  its  balance-sheet  as  of  December  31 
last  a  book  value  of  $317  a  share — disre- 
^rding  the  value  of  its  proven  oil  lands, 
which  may  be  added  to  an  amount  possi- 
l>ly  of  an  additional  $30  or  $35  per  share. 

A  LOAN  TO  GERMANY 

Germany  is  confronted  by  the  task  of 
paying  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  the  immediate  need  for 
which  is  most  imperative.  As  it  is  with 
the  United  States  that  Germany  most 
-desires  traile  relations,  she  is  greatly 
handicappeil  by  tlie  embargo  we  have 
nlaced  on  such  materials  as  she  has  availa- 
ble for  export,  such  as  potash  and  dye- 
stufifs.  Having  practically  nothing  ac- 
ceptable for  payment  except  their  much- 
depreciated  bank  notes,  Berlin  bankera 
have  declared  that  their  only  hope  of 
resuming  trade  with  our  country  is  to 
seen  re  a  loan  Ojp^ainst  which  they  miglit 
draw  in  paying  for  imports.    And  it  is  in 
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DURING  over  thirty  years  of  investment  service 
we  have  developed  unexcelled  facilitieft 
for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders  and  for 
the   protection  of    the    interests   of   our   clients. 

Our  Statistical  Department  studies  exhaustively  the 
values  underlying  all  types  of  securities.  The  ad- 
vice which  we  ofiEer  to  customers  is  based  upon 
these  careful  investigatioDs  and  upon  our  long  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  of  general  business  conditions 
and  the  market  factors  affecting  security  values. 

We  are  memhers  of  leading  exchanges  and 
maintain  offices  in  six  prominent  cities.  Our 
extensive  wire  system  keeps  as  constantly  in  in- 
timate touch  with  important  security  markets 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  August  list  of  carefully  selected  investment 
offerings  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request* 

HORNBLOWER  £?"  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

PORTLAND 

PROVIDENCE 


Invesiment  Securities 

FouruM  in  IBSH 
Members  i>f  ibe  New  Yorlt^  Botton  and  Chicago  Sutck  Ejtchatiges 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


this  endeavor  that  Martin  Nordege,  a 
German  capitalist,  is  now  working.  Nor- 
degg,  who  lias  been  in  the  Unite<l  States 
since  1915,  is  said  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  our  Government  as  well  as  tliat  of 
Canada's.  During  the  war  his  conduct  was 
unimpeachable,  which  resulted  in  his  not 
being  subjected  to  internment. 

Germany's  interests  in  this  instance  are 
being  represented  by  the  Deutsche  Bank 
of  Berlin,  for  which  institution  Nordegg, 
although  admitted  not  to  be  an  official  repre- 
sentative, has  conducted  business  transac- 
tions in  the  past  Tlie  amount  of  the  loan 
desired  is  S100,0()0,000  to  S2o0,000,000. 
The  transaction  will  take  the  form  of  ad- 
vances by  American  banks,  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  sell  the  securities  publicly. 
Further  details  of   the   negotiations  have 


not  been  made  public  excepting  for  the 
fact  tliat  the  banks  to  participate  will  not 
be  Gennan- American  in  character  bat  out- 
and-out  Amencan  institutions. 

STANDARD   OIL   OF  NEW  JERSEY,  PFD. 

The  issuance  of  $100,000,000  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  ^ew  Jersey,  under- 
written by  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co.,  and 
offered  to  shareholders  of  record  on  Au- 
gust 15,  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
financing  for  any  company  whicn  shows 
earnings  before  taxes,  of  a  sum  slightly 
larger  than- the  new  capital  asked  for,  or 
net  after  taxes  of  a])proximately  GO  per 
cent  of  this  new  capital.  This  is  the  first 
financial  statement  made  public  by  this 
company  8ii|<9^  the  dissolution  suit,  and  is 
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IF  ycnx  are  thinluntf 
1  alKmtlNVBSTMENrs^ 

Our  BOND  DEPARTMENT 
may  be  of  value  to  you  through 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
VESTMENTS thatitcanfumish. 

Our  AIM  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing;  securities,  thus 
enablini^  them  to  avoid  makin(; 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors  only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES  as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account  • 

Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreiipi  Governments,  hi|^  grside 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  jrieldinf^  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 

1  ajKmi  BANKING^ 

OurBANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  worid- 
wide  facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example: 

^financing  imports  and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

^handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

— securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

— issuing  travellers*  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

— issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— handling  practically  every  kind 
of  linancisd  transaction 

Bankers  Trust 

CCMPANY 


New  York 
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5tfa  Ave  at  42d  St. 


^nameial  Department  (C0MiHued) 
a  radical  change  of  policy  in   increasing 
the  capital  inst^td  of  orawing  upon  current 
earnings  for  expansion  requirements. 

BY  THE  WAY 

Apropos  of  a  recent  romor  that  proved 
groundless,  some  one  recalls  that  George 
Ade,  the  author  of  **  Fables  in  Slang," 
once  told  of  a  yonng  man  who  was  kicked 
in  the  head  by  a  mule  ^and  thereafter 
believed  everything  he  read  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers." 

London  tenants  have  trouble  as  well  as 
those  in  New  York.  ^  Did  all  considerate 
landlords  die  on  August  4, 1914?"  is  asked 
by  an  advertiser  in  the  London  ^  Times," 
who  appeals  to  **  noble  survivors  (if  any)" 
to  let  a  medium-sized  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London.  Another  advertiser  of- 
fers to  let  a  furnished  railway  carriage  in 
a  Surrey  garden. 

A  friend  throws  doubt  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  legend  of  St.  Swithin's  Day  as 
retold  in  The  Outlook.  The  prime  thing 
about  an^  legend  is  not  that  it  is  true  but 
that  it  IS  interesting.  Nevertheless  we 
admit  that  Chambers's  **  Book  of  Days" 
(which  is  the  authority  on  ^days,"  and 
especially  on  saints'  days)  solemnly  pro- 
nounces the  legend  ^  specious  "^and  darkly 
hints  that  it  arose  in  a  modern  newspaper 
clipping.  Hie  elaborate  article  on  St. 
Swithin  in  *^  Chambers's  "  is  ^^ood  reading. 
It  holds  that  Swithin  was  bnned  under  the 
eaves  of  the  Cathedral  because  he  wanted 
to  destroy  a  prejudice  or  superstition 
aranst  tliat  kind  of  burial ;  that  he  was 
reouried  long  after  in  the  Cathedral  on 
July  15,  but  Uiat,  instead  of  raining  on  that 
day,  the  weather  was  lovely  and  me  cere- 
mony beautifuL  Whence  the  legend,  then  ? 
This  authority  believes  that  it  was  in  ex- 
istence long  l>efore  St.  Swithin's  time,  that 
it  related  to  July  15,  and  that  in  some  way 
it  simply  be<»une  transferred  to  Swithin  s 
account. 

This  kind  of  transference  of  heathen 
superstitions  to  modem  festivals  is  well 
known.  The  most  famous  instance  is  the 
merging  of  the  old  Roman  Saturnalia  with 
Christmas  Day  on  December  25.  Readers 
of  Charles  Reade's  ''  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  "  will  remember  how  a  somewhat 
skeptical  pope  enlarges  with  much  wit  on 
many  such  instances  in  the  calendar  of 
saints. 

We  sometimes  think  that  our  British 
friends  are  a  little  slow,  but  when  it  comes 
to  making  a  Prince  of  Wales  a  member 
of  the  bu*,  £neland  certainly  can  move 
Quickly.  On  July  2,  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales  was  eallea  to 
the  bar,  as  the  New  York  ^  £vening  Post " 
expresses  it,  ^  after  a  legal  training  lasting 
approximately  three  minutes."  Inciden- 
tally, Lord  Coleridge,  in  his  humorous  wel- 
come of  the  Prince  to  the  bench  and  bar, 
noted  that  the  Prince  had  declared  that  his 
fatlier  had  no  profession,  that  he  had  no 
occupation,  and  that  he  liad  never  engaged 
in  trade.  We  note  also  that  the  Prince  was 
called  to  the  *'  utter  bar,"  which  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  form  for  the  ^  outer  bar," 
made  up  of  junior  barristers. 

A  Birmingham  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don paper  fimiishes  an  illuminating  instance 
of  the  working  of  the  English  after-the-war 
out-of-work  pay  system.  A  general  fitter 
was  offered  oy  him  a  job  at  £4  10s.  per 
week,  which,  with  overtime,  could  be  turned 
into  £o  l(h.  For  various  ^reasons"  tlie 
man  put  off  taking  up  the  job,  and  inquiry 


Good  Bonds 

Daily  Gaining 

New  Friends 


Bach  day  sees  a  material 
number  of  new  names  added 
to  our  steadily  lengthening 
list  of  customers. 

Quite  evidentiy  Federal  Bond 
CBl  Mortgage  Company  issues 
of  6%  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Serial  Bonds  are  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  by  more 
and  more  people  as  the  most 
desirable  to  be  had. 

The  name  itself— Fecfer^ 
Bond  ih  Mortgage  Compaxty 
—is  acquiring  greater  and 
greater  significance  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  women 
with  funds  to  invest. 

They  look  for  an  issue  oflEered 
by  this  Company  to  possess 
additional  features  of  safety 
and  it  always  does. 

Let  the  next  bonds  yoa  par* 
chase  be  6%  First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Serial  Gold  Bonds 
offered  by  the  Federal  Bond 
CBl  Mortgage  Company. 

ifail  jour  request  today  for 
**Qam9iiotm  mad  Anmwmrm  aa 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90  L  Qiitwold  Stroet 


DsUMlt 


6%  YEAR  IN  AND  TEAR  OUT 

Wben  yoQ  inwift  jour  iuomj  in  onr  rink  hariB  Ifaf^ 
gag«i  And  Baal  blito  Gold  BonAi,  fsralited  ia^HMiito 

♦  to  mit,  yon  ar»  amuvd  <if  Mtaair  iBeoflMoi 
•%.  Oar  kwM  are  ameund  by  cieh  acfkaL 
tmalludB  worth  OTv«nltiMMaMOM«  if 
lou.  Writo  fbripBpUit  «*8 '*flBd««vte«i. 
! 


E.  J.  LAlim  a  €0^  Qnmi  F«ftiw  ■.  S. 
EiLltSS.      Opltola 


DANFORTH  FARM  lORTGACSS 


TtlweMBt  tb0  hMMit  typo  ei — -^ -s— 

■tood  the  iMt  of  wmn  and  \mimmm4m 
18Sft-«P  ywn,  and  alwaya  worth  Vm%. 
Intarert  paid  proaptiy  at  aatmlty. 


for  BookM  nnawHtonr  lift  Va^ «. 


AGDanfonhS-Cb 

BAMKERa       roMiUK  AOk  laaa 

WASHINOTON  HJJfKMS 
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Ht>w  iiiCMlerti  ajul  efhcknt  ser- 
vice  iH  being  bi*oiigljt  to  7U%  of 
the  <^oiiiJtry*fl  |>opumtion,  Imw  the 
growth  of  the  Public  Utility  in- 
ciufitry  tm^  fiurpa^od  t)ie  most 
favorable  ])it>^pUeeieB  made  ten 
veai^  H^o^ — the^e  aiid  niany  other 
intere«»tiiig  features  are  described 
ill  our  free  booklet,  ^^  Tlie  Punuing 
of  tlie  Bmall  Town  Pkiit,''  by 
Martiji  J*  IneiiU,  Vice-Preaidbiit 
of  the  Middle  West  lltitities  Co. 
A  Bhori  requf^  on  your  business  UUer- 
head  mil  briny  iron  w  fr^  C  t  /  i. 
voptf  f^  the  botili^t  b^  rr-  J^  A%  III 
tttrn    maU    ivotthcr    with     ^^/A  "^ 


(Aer     with 

'M   070 

rUax  ipeafy  combination  0-325 

4HBickmare&[q 

III  BROADWAY.  NY. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Birooks*    Appliano^    the 

mod  em  sdent  j  j  ic  in  venttQn,  the 
woTKlcTful  new  discoveiy  that 
rdieves  rupture,  wiU  be  aeiit 
em  trial  No  obnoxktu  springs, 


or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rnptoro  AppKanco 

^lUi  autoinatic  Air  Cuahkmt.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  Umbi  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
clMHm.  Sent  oaMsl  to  prove  it.  Protectedby 
U.  &  pittents.  Ctttak>g  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Cs..47».8Ms8t.r 


With  Low  Shoes 

Tiie  tippeitfBnce  of  your  ankles  w 
evm  more  impDhant  than  lisunL 
T<?  maute  faultlmly  ^racoti]  hoa<? — 

Boston  Garter 

«ifiif  mtT  c«.,  iDiroi.  Hjum  of 
Velvet    Grip    Hose    Stipporters 


'tr  fVfats,  Mtun  ■nrii  Chiy-|iftii 


By  the  Way  (Continued) 
revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  he  was 
di-awing  29s.  out-of-work  pay;  children's 
allowance,  9s. ;  a  military  pension  of  IBs. ; 
a  club  out-of-work  pay,  20^.;  while  his 
wife  was  earning  505.  per  week  and  her 
board.  In  these  circumstances,  asks  the 
correspondent,  why  should  the  man  work  ? 

Queer  points  come  up  under  Industrial 
Compensation  Laws.  One  of  the  oddest 
was  the  loss  by  accident  of  a  sixth  toe ;  the 
ordinary  five  toes  are  specified  and  dama^ 
value  Btated  in  the  law,  but  no  value  is 
placed  on  a  sixth  toe.  The  Commissioner, 
like  a  new  Solomon,  decided  that  the  loss  of 
a  sixth  toe  did  injure  the  foot  and  awarded 
$20  compensation.  The  account  ends : 
*^  Going  out,  Dieptro  [the  injured  manl 
shook  hands  with  tlie  C)ommissioner,  ana 
then  the  latter  learned  that  he  has  five 
fingers  and  a  thumb  on  each  hand,  as  well 
as  six  toes  on  each  foot'* 

An  East  African  paper  describes  a  duel 
between  a  motor  and  a  lioness.  The  affair, 
it  says,  happened  at  night  near  Nairobi. 
The  chauffeur  noted  a  commotion  in  the 
bush  near  the  road,  then  the  gleaming  eyes 
of  an  enraged  wild  animal.  He  acceler- 
ated his  speed  at  the  instant  the  lioness 
leaped.  She  struck  the  hood  and  was 
thrown  far  in  advance  of  the  car,  whose 
wheels  then  passed  over  her.  The  dead 
lioness  was  finally  loaded  into  the  car  and 
taken  back  to  the  town  in  triumph. 

The  native  West  Indian  is  the  greatest 
controversialist  of  tlie  tropic  world,  accord- 
ing to  George  O.  Miller,  author  of  "  Prowl- 
ing About  Panama.^'  He  illustrates:  ^A 
young  West  Indian  woman  on  the  train  in 
Costa  Rica  left  her  seat  to  speak  to  a  friend 
and  another  girl  slipped^  m  next  to  Uie 
window.  When  the  visitor  'retui:iied, 
claims,  charges,  and  countercharc^es  beg^ 
as  to  the  ownership  of  tlie  seat  With  inde- 
scribable scorn  the  usuioier  said,  *  Do  you 
want  a  seat  in  my  lap  ?  which  provoked, 
<  Ah,  now  I  see  how  yon  was  raised  !'  *  In- 
deed, and  you  have  no  manners  at  all.' 
Back  and  forth  the  duel  rages  undl  the 
first  claimant  finds  another  seat,  sajring, '  I 
certainly  does  respect  myself  too  hi^hfy  to 
sit  bv  the  likes  of  you.'  All  tliis  with  the 
wholly  inimitable  Biitish-Jamaican  accent" 


CONGS  OF  UBERTy 

^^  Unequalod  for  Community  Sings  ^ 

Scod  35e«M»7  for  a  ponpud  **HOME  COPY'* 
THE  BiGiX>W4kMAIN  CO..  ISS  Rftfc  A^.  Ifaw  T«rfc 

Earn  While  YouLeam 

Take  a  position  with  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
and  join  its  Library  Training  Course  where  students 
are  paid  $^  per  month  after  one  month^s  exi»eri- 
enos.  No  examination  necessary.  tXher  poeitiottt 
carrying  higher  salaries  are  also  open.  For  further 
information  apply  to  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.ifii^ 

Q             ^^tl^^H 

-vjf  '           ^^  -* 

i 

* 

For  Sale 


AT 


Mountain 
Lakes 

NEW  JERSEY 


45  minutes  by  the  Lacka- 
from  Hoboken 


House,  10  rooms,  3  bathrooms.  First  floor :  entrance  hall,  steam-heated  solarium, 
living-room,  dining-room,  butler's  pantry,  «tc.  Second  floor :  4  large  comer  rooms, 
2  bathrooms,  inclosed  sleeping-porch  over  solarium.  Third  floor :  4  rooms  and 
batli.  £lectricity,  steam  heat  Two-car  garage,  living  quarters  above — 100-gallon 
gasoline  tank,  buried.  Plot,  150  ft  frontage  on  boulevai-d,  about  170  ft  frontage 
on  lake ;  440  ft  from  boulevard  to  lake.  Uround  mdually  sloping  toward  lake,  i 
800  ft  elevation.  Excellent  boatmg,  batbin^,  and  fishing.  Location  unusually  |^  ^ 
attractive — an  ideal  all-year-round  home.  Price  $20,000 ;  satisfactory  terms  can 
be  arranged.  Inspection  by  appointment  Address  F.  C.  H.,  care  of  The  Outlook. 
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Tour8  and  Travel 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEASON 

in  the  Far  East 
Join  th«  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  nnder  personal  escort  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  17  for  a 
wonderful  visit  to  Japan  and  China 
at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Tropml  Dmpartmmnt 

65  Broadway.  Naw  York 

23  Waat  Monroa  St..  Cbicavo 

Maflcat  aod  2d  Sts.,  Saa  FraiwiKO 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


OOtHiEOTlOUT 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Mllford.  Lltchfteld  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  f  ooUiilla  U  ttie  Berkahlrea.  Op«n  all  th« 

fear.  An  ki«al  ptaca  for  yoor  aammer'a  rast. 
hoars  from  Naw  York.  Writa  for  booktot 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Castle.  Proprietor. 


MAINE 


SEBASCO  ESTATES 

A   SrMMKTl    r.T:i^OTET 

33  m  i  it^?  1 1  Li  \±\  LU*t  li  H  M  ^  \^>'"^  t  ^  i  ,.  1 1 1  -ji  - 1  i  im 
aertJoti  Cjuixt  lla.Y  ^rct  liHiiiii^  Urn  mv^n.  4 
mi]«a  AJtQiT^  Iti^D.  ml' lit  na  4^ouilijit]ii]|!  ol  Uraa. 
bfcki^  t^e  aiul  ii[intr4r  WfMiiia^  bilU.  A  Imtai 
cli^iirKh  ecmttai  4nvait  \vl\\,  '^\  tjtin^^iN  ra. 
A  islaoi  nsitrlr  l>'r  iiAiiin^Luviiig  t-  !•• 
AoDERDBUXlatiotiA  avulAblc  f  rom  Aumii''  '  to 
BepC^mbn*  1A.  UuriipecUiHy  in  Irv^ix  i  n.^ht 
aM  food  btmJ  pirtlfu  »TjjfUilr)il«.  W**ltly  rjXas 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

ConnonweaHh  Ave.  Boston 
THE  OlSTINCnVC  BOSTON  HOUSt 
Globe  TMtara  caH  Itac  Purttan  oac  of 
Um  moaX  taoacUkc  hotcU  In  Um  warld. 

r  booKlc!  mailed  ^ 


IVI A  U  BI^liHC  A  D,  HI  ASS. 

THE  LESLIE 

A  quiet,  COC7  little  house  bj  the  sea 

PRIVATE  BATHS.  Deacrii>tiTa booklet. 


Rock  RldKS  HalUWallastay  Hilla,  Maaa.  Fina 
locaMou.  Lar^  breeajr,  aoreanad  piasflt. 
Ruonhu;  watar  in  oadrooma.  Priyata  oaths. 
EgsSfberriea^creanL,  chickan.  Bateamoderata. 


MEW    YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

3lst  Street  &  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Yoric 

OomblBaa  avarr  eonvanlaoca  and  home 
oomfort,  aod  commanda  itaalf  to  paopla  of 
rallnanant  wlahins  to  Uva  on  Anancan  Plan 
and  ba  withtai  aaay  raaoh  of  aooial  aod  dra* 
maticoantan. 

Room  and  bath  §4.80  par  day  with  maala.  or 
•2.M  par  day  without  uaak. 

lUiiatratad  Booklat  ftedly  aent  npoo 
raqnaat.  JOHN  P.  TOLBONT 


nOTEL  JUDSON  «3^*»»>«"« 


ton  Sqnara 
adMninc  Judaoa  Mauorial  Church.  Rooina 
with  and  wltliont  baUi.  Rataa  ti.m  par  day, 
htchidiuK  maala.  BpachU  rataa  for  two  waaka 
or  mora.  Location  vary  oantral.  Convaniaut 
to  all  alevatail  ati>l  iirreat  car  linaa. 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Plnel^alce.  IncludaaJMWacreaof  wiM- 
aat  Adirondack  Mouutaiua.  Huntius,  flaltins, 
swinuniMg,  cauoaiiiK.  teuuia,  aaddia  horaea. 
Tram  pa  to  aurroandiiiR  moimtaiu  peaka,  LAka 
OeorKO  and  Lake  Cliamplahi.  Dancing.  Ex- 
cellent meala.  Spniig  water.  Cabina  and 
tanU  914, 916  and  up.  Primta  partiaa  eutirely 
laolated.  Refereuoea  required.  Mauacer, 
BOITDKN  BARBER,  Clemoua,  N.  yT^ 

PEWWSYLVAWIA 


CASTLE   INN 

I)EI«AWARE  WATER  GAP,  PA. 

Modem  Fireproof  Hotel  and  Oarage 

Open  until  November 

Also  The  Palmer,  Lake  wood,  N.  J. 

Miaa  T.  T.  DOLBEY. 


Health  Resorts 


Crest  View    Sanatorium 

Oreen  wich,  Ct.  Firatrclaaa  in  all  rMiM>cU. 
home  couiloru.       U.  M.  Hitchcuck.  M.D. 


Health  Resorts 


1  INDRNIT^  Maal  Place  far  Sick 
Hi!         •  PeeslalaCelWal 

Daf  lartawa.  Pa.  |ao  baStutkm  devoted  to 


^ ^1  atudy  aad  aperisliaed  treat- 

mautoftheteivalkl.  MaHafS,  XIaotrlcity. 

Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

Robot  Lvrtscorr  Waltbs,  M.D. 

(hoe  of  The  Walter  BauiMrinm) 


WANTED— TO  CARE  FOR 
IN  SMALL  NURSING  HOME 

copvaleactog  and  nervous  caaea  Alloonveni- 
eiMsea,  beat  of  home  oookiiur.  PleMsntly 
aituatad  on  electric  car  to»-For  '^*^?l*J^i2" 
formation  addreaa  Miaa  LOUELLA  DATIB. 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Stone  Huzst,  Framingham,  Maat. 


**INTERPINES*» 

Beaofciful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
as  yeara  of  ancoaaaf ul  work.  Thorough,  ra> 
liable,  dependable  and  ethical.  Bverr  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodationa  of 
superior  quality.  Diaordarof  thenervooaara- 
tom  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  8r..  M.U.. 
Fred.  wTsaward.  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


Apiirtineius 


WANTED-THREE  AFARTMENTS 

anrijnri«li«di  in  asme  buihtiti^  in  New  Y^rk 

Sit  V .  Nu.  1,  ContHkiiiiikjE  Living  room  or  uti^iio, 
iMUkif-riiHini,  kitebpii,  tw*  bednm&v^  biith- 
rotiui  uul  maiil'A  nwva  Ni.»,  %  CcTc^taiEuiig 
livinK-rtwm  ttr  Mmiio.lMMircKnQ  aiid  bath.  No. 
S.  <Jin]Uiiniii|£  living- room  or  itudici,  br<lKKim 
aii<l  tjatJL  L<ie«tMiri  pn^ersbly  imt  of  t)ie 
UHN.l1  lr»fnti[jK|i  jjiaih^  KMn^tlitus  tint  u«i.i.iiily 
r4^iii:4-4  if  [HjrutihM,  wivX  iifflf^^rmbj'y  in  njiTivnte 
hfi4!H^  nlfj^riiMj  for  »(iDh  puriHJM?-  Notltkiig 
SOiLtk  tA  OreeowSch  VJllAg:^  iior  north  uf  I'A 

be r  t  1  'm .    \  d  1  P?«  C  H  A  RLEiJ  U,  D A  V 1 3, 

B,L^i^  - -.  La^-  L'.x  i:^- 


Country  Board 


Overlooking  Ocean 

pni.lt>^-jii>iwv.!i  jj^fMi^U'iuan,  liavi-rt^  Lrr-M  Ihmim 
whlpin  hmif  \A  Nkw  Y%-fcrJi  ti'?.  ^i'-iir-'--  ijsw 
Ottmn^  of  pttiml  «taifiiii)4?  to  jt>m  in  i  r^ivmriitive 
PISt)  In  (ivfujr  nkwiAy  mud  saii*>ly  (iml  in  ae- 
OOtri  wiLh  tlrij  r«vvi4>iu.li!|jp'  feAtkifHw  *>itlv  ijf  ehe 
nobni]  hmkh  n?*ijfii  of  Ear^^*^  ttmi  Auirriea. 
Tbip««rt^ty  ill  ir  lM?li(*vix]iir  they  T^it-t^i  ni*^ 
cal  (ttt«MjtiQn  ntf*^i  ntrt  rcstptHKl  hut  j^ti\  fiwW 
fnt^  tJiat  jiiK-h  f^it id i  114  111*  c-aiu  »*Uhi'Ut  itnilue 
ax|.>itriu(«  «Sd.ilx  be:  jivtkiiiM  m&v  fund  it  odvaiv 
tageouB  to  adilruAa  STi,  Utitlcuk. 


/COUNTRY  ROARD,  New  Jersey. 

\^  Nurse's  private  home  sccommodat<>s 
few  oonvaleacenta  and  elderly  people  reciuir- 
ing  care.  66  Hateted  St^  Eaat  i)ranga,  N.  J. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale  or  Rent  New  BnghuMl  vUlage. 
Three  houra  from  New  York.  A.  M.  I..  l»a. 
J.  S.  CLARK,  1143  Madiaoo  Ave.,  New  York. 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE 


ON  PICKOBSCOT  BAY 
OPPOHITe   CASTINH 

Fine  old  estate.  Ahoat  900  acrea,  1,000  oorda 
wood,  aome  timber.  UOU  ft.  ahore  frontage. 
14-room  hooae,  2  bama,  orchard.  Alao  adjoin* 
ing  farm  6  acrea,  7-room  cottage  and  bam. 
Good  repair:  now  occupied.  Bold  aa  a  going 
concern  with  stock  and  tooto  at  tll«OOU. 
JONES  SI8TEK8,  Weat  Brooksrilla,  Maine. 


NEW    HAHWPSHIRE 


FOR  SALE 

Site  and  Boildinga  of  Sncceaafnl  Camp 
Beautiful,  aafe,  aecluded.  On  well-known 
New  Haropahire  lake.  Price  moderate.  Ad- 
dreaa Camp,  P.  O.  Box  l,5i«,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRACTIVE  STUCCO 

TWO    FAMILY,  Fourteen    Room 

Dwvlllnic.  Nice  reaidential  section,  anb- 
nrba  of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central;  alao  near  aubway.  Hot  water  beat, 
mis,  etc.  Plot  50  x  100.  Oarages.  Price  9?*.500. 
Full  p^uticulara  f  rom  owner,  S»,81\  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  Farm  Home 

FOR  8AI,F 

7M  mcTtm.  ihrltidinf  ^  aeref  woodland,  % 

tkwk,  IS  miicd  fruin  U.  it  k  vtMiau,  1  milea 
frotn  HarlFHi  •tatiiiu-  Hiiral  delivery  aod 
teWpboiin.  li-nMjiti  li>ju««  with  bath,  liot-watar 
heat,  Dinn  flcTpbiMie,  laiyft  Colofliai  li*lla, 
laivti  \«<nuHla'  LaJg^  Umi.  be«iutjiful  eliade 
trai-4.  Fhi4  tIsw  Catakill  MtA.  aim!  Mudp^^m 
Vallev.  BmaJl  cottagroii  nlar^.  SitO  pear  ^re4!«, 
175  ai^ls  ttve^truU  of  aM  kluija,  iMrgfi  b^rti^ 
poultry  hooaeiL  ssfdsge  bouaa^  garsg«h  ^nd 
whidniUL  HaoAWwatflrlh  all  flek^  Addiv^ 
WTLfeER  SMITH 


FOR  SALE  *^7SS'"I!'* 

Comer  plot,  l(ttxl65.  Gas,  electrietty,  open 
plumMng,  hot-water  heat,  garage,  nowen, 
fruit,    Teswtablaa    M,00O._Inauire 
BABCOCK,  U  Broadway,  NewYork 


Vork. 


SHELTER  ISLAND 

FOR  8AI«R 

Property  on  the  main  road,Just  beyond 
eaat  of  center,  known  aa  the  Clyde  houae, 
with  HH  acrea,  including  two  comer 
plota,  tenant  houae,  etc.  KxceUeat  op- 
portunity for  three  buikiing  aitea.  Fhia 
shade  trees.  For  particuhus  addreas 

RAI«PH  O.  DUTAIX 
Shelter  Island  Heights.  N.  Y. 


Shelter  Island  HeighU,  L  I. 
FOR  SALE-10-Room  House 

Two  batiirooms.  All  modsra  fmproTemants. 
Well  f umialied  throughout.  In  perfect  order. 
Laigeporohea.  R.  FKCHTKTKR. 


VERMONT 


I* no  C  At  17  Camp  and  Gi  acres  of 
rtlK  OALL     faU-irrowii  timber. 

Log  cabini  aix-foot  tlrepla^  aeparate^kitch- 
en.  QUI 
ply  toe 
August 


quanttttea  of .  blackberries.    $1^.    Ap- 
to  owner  at  camPtPerkinsrilla,  Yt.,  from 
{iiguat4-a5.    FRANK  B.  BIGELOW. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIgS 


WANTEI)-^.^)  Outlook  readers  to  repre- 
sent thia  publication  thia  summer— and  all 
tlirough  the  year,  if  you  like.  Tou  cau  eaaily 
earn  #10  a  week  and  more,  aimply  by  uaiiig 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  apare  tjme.  u 
you  want  extra  apending  money— and  every 
body  does— write  us  for  details  of  the 
Outiook'a  oo-operatiTe  profit  pIou.  Simply 
address  Repreaentativea^  Division,  Desk  E, 
Tlie  Outlook,  S81  Fourth  Ave.,New  York  City. 

WANTEI>-A  party  to  bnv  a  half  fatterest 
hi  a  blueberry  tract  m  Waahington  County, 
Maine.  •8,000  required.  Good  interest  on 
invesUnent.  Best  of  referenoes  Ci^en  and 
referencea  required.  Inquire  of  HiUard  C. 
Schoppe,  41  Filth  St.,  Bangor,  Mairte. 


FOR' THE  HOME 


HELP  WANTED 


WILD  blackberry  ieDy  and  other  mrasnal 
delicadea.  Ahna  Hibbajfd,  Ganaevoort,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

CLERK  wanted,  September  1.  in  Protes- 
tant orphanage  near  New  York.  Refined. 
intelUgmt,  pleaaant  womaa  bstweeti  35  and 
45,  to  attend  to  mail,  parcels,  phone,  chil- 
dren's vlsitois,  typing  menua,  various  liats, 
etc.  Permanent  resident  poaitlon,  delightful 
location,  refined,  homelike  atmoaphere.  74M» 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Young,  educated,  unmarried 
woman,  not  nurse  or  matron,  to  help  enter- 
tain and  do  ahopping  for  women  patlenta  at 
amall  private  hoapital  for  miki  mental  and 
nervous  affections.  Wagea  $40  monthly  and 
maintonanoe.  State  age,  education,  and  give 
referencea.  Addreaa  George  H.  Tomey,  3U0 
South  Street,  Brooklhie,  Maaa. 

RAILWAY  traffic  ingpector,  fllO  a  month 
to  atart  and  expeiiaea.  Travel  if  deaired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Tliree 
montha*  home  atudy.  Sitimtion  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  Doaitioo.  Write  for 
booklet  CM77  SUudanf  Busineaa  Training 
Institute.  BuiTak).  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Bright,  scUva,  weU  educated 
young  woman,  preferably  college  woman,  to 
act  ss  private  secretary.  Need  not  have  much 
business  experience,  but  able  to  take  dicta- 
tion rapidly,  though  not  necessarily  rapid 
typewriter.  In  answering  give  full  informa- 
tion as  to  busineaa  experioioe  and  where  edu- 
cated. 7,208.  Outkwk. 

Companions  aad  Domsstlc  Helpers 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  fai  Episcopal 
boy's  boarding  school  near  New  York.  Dutiea 
include  general  oversight  of  minor  ailmeuta, 
outsMe  trained  nurae  oeing  engaged  for  spe- 
cial difBcultiea.  SabtryS700andlmng.  Appli- 
cationaahoukl  give  full  details.  7,'J3S,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Mother*s  helper  to  care  for  two 
children,  one  and  five  years.  Light  house- 
work, assist  with  two  older  children.  Good 
wages.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Skmn,  lUl  CUnton  Ave., 
New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

KITCHEN  EXECUTIVE  for  family  of  30 
to  50.  Unmarried  Protestant  woman  with 
good  head  for  detail  and  a  worker.  Perma- 
nent position;  liberal  compensation:  good 
home.  Dr.  Baright,  Saratoga  Springe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -  MOTHER'S  HELPER  or 
WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER.  No  maida 
kept,  but  outaide  help  is  furaiahed.  House 
has  all  modpni  conveniencea.  Reply  to  Mra. 
Eatabrook,  DoerfielJ,  Maas. 


Companions  aal  DoroooMe  Molpois^ 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  manngera,  gnv- 
pmnssini       maarana.     houaekeeuera.        Sfatt 

1:  ..I.  V  X  ■■  '■::..J  -.-1-  ■^t:--  -..  Provi- 
<J«ti..j?.  II.  I. 

WAS^TKl^-Yi^iiig  woman  rPr«>t«*tant)  i* 
atteiKlao^  for  little  t^f^  in  b(Ardii)«;  ach -ol 
fisfwifig  required.  Eefec«£ii.?«a.  Adiltiaaa  But 
9U,  Mmitleboro.  Vt 

WAlfTXD— A  reliable  w^man,  gfiod  N^ 
Bbfrland  roc*,  for  a  fajcily  of  Itwiir  iii  aan  - 
mcT  rri>iUc»  St  Kjl|[ai-tc»wn,  Bls^rth^'a  Viuf 
yar<t  Mum^  (or  the  renLiiiider  c>l  tli^  laimnwff 
sjmI  h^  n("it]fEi  tti  ).''ii.]i;ijiriilu»=',  M.L'.s  for  the 
rent  ,■:  !-,  •   ..-.,.     T--  „^..  .  „t«-wttk 

WANTED-Mothar's  saiishint  wMk  cbO- 
dren  aud  household  dntlss.  Boa  U,  Boutk 
Windsor,  Coon. 

WANTED  —  Coopls,  actlva.  Indnstiioas, 
under  45  yean,  year  nnrnd  poaitioa.  town  » 
milea  Iron  New  Yoffk.  Wifa  oook  aad  fooand 
houseworiter,  husbsad  nsefol  nan  m  and 
about  house.  Best  refacsnoea  raqnived.  Ra> 
muneimtion  liberal  lorris^tDeraoaa.  Reply- 
ing, state  nationality.  7,28,  Outlook. 

Toachors  and  Covsmosaas 

WANTED— Com i)*t«nt  tearhe^  for  pnHliie 
and  [>i]^4*te  si;lii>jl«.  f'aJli  ovitijuipc  f^^vry  ti-if^, 
Beikfii.tr  eHfruiSTii.  AiiMJiy  TeoGhvr*'  Agwuxr, 
Ailjvi.iy.Ni. 

"H'  V  NTKIi,  Auitnit  f*.  uov*m*M  lor  chH 
foor  yiiiiu  tiM.  AoiprtL^aii,  ProC4wt»»l-  Oi* 
wti"  ''^iJiMR^k  rri^ri(?h  {iref(*Ttvi(j.  Perui^iiHiI 
pOKiCKMi  if KUiafaAtoiT    1A79^  OuittHLilk. 

IV  \  NTEU  by  B«ivE«mheTl^  trutDTfiir  Vhi^ 
bo>^  itfo»  ^  %  aiid  m.  Vt'iuter  edodUj^  ■i'^ 
in  i'uilitd'riiin.  Munt  im  eiipe'dAQced.  untaaf 
rie^L  Umd  at  aitlil^tiea,  ai,id  cd  l^otvstadg 
fait  ^ L ,  uj t'i  Ir.n.  t.^  i\ i>t --I '  [at'K-^  rencuUliiamivdMLiAJim. 
H.  11-  'imrki.-ii,  t  4  ,.  M      

WANTEI>-COMPETENT  gOfariM—  iar 
three  children,  ages  8, 7, 10  years.  DB8IEB 
an  experienced  teacher  who  will  give  thos^ 
ough  phyaioal  trahiing.  MUST  Hveln  CUBA 
durmg  whiter.  PREFER  CATHOLIC  wo- 
man  from  25  to  85  years.  BXCKLLEIiT 
homs  and  salary.  BnT  rafereooea  givaa 
and  required.   ADDRESS  74M,  OUTLOOK. 

SEWING  teacher  and  auperrlaor.  All  day 
non-rasident  positioo  New  York  City.  7,ai^ 
Outlook.  '      »-^ 

INQUIRIES  aheady  coming  ia  for  taadien 
in  all  aubjecta  for  191J>.  lutematioual  MnsMrl 
and  EducatMwal  Agency,  Carnegie  Halt  N.  V. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Buslnass  Situations 

CHAUFFEUR  wooki  like  poaitlo 

privatefamilv.  Courteous  and  erodeat.  f 

yeara*  experfance  with  cars.-  Befsreno^a  ra> 
gardhig  character  and  sbility.  7.MB.  OoikMit. 

LADY  wiahea  poaitkm  aa  noanagar  of  iaa 
or  apartment  hoteL  Would  lease.  7,341, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  busineaa  woman  daairaa 
position  in  office  or  aa  arcretary.  Capable  askd 
trustworthy.  7,244,  Outkrak. 

Companions  sad  Domastle  Hal  para 


LADY  deairea  to  nhuse  her  excellaat  Kxw- 
llah  nurae  with  family  gnlug  to  F"itHfH  or 
France  in  early  falL    will   take  cKarga  ol 


7;;a4,  Outlook. 


children  or  invalid  in  return  for  pasaageiT  Ab- 
aolutely  reliable.  Write  Mra.  ThaodmLUIry. 
Toihmd,  Blaaa. 

WIDOW  deairea  anperviaing  eMerty  i 
tleman*a  home.  South  winters,  fielei 
7,200.  OutkK»k.  . 

REFINED  aad  exparieooed  widow  < 
position  aa  matron  in  a  cottage  at_»  chool  or 
college.  Beat  of  ref  ereaoea.  I^Oi 

EXPERIENCED  aeamstr ^ 

tion  in  oollega.  Darning  and  twwit«nr  ^  . 
cialty.  Beat  of  referenoes.  7.235,  Outiobk. 

EXPERIENCED  tmvaler  wooki  « 
young  tady  to  China  and  India.  ~ 
paklandaslary-  Befeianoea.  7.2S3, 

LADY  desires  position  aamothai 
oompankm.  houaekeeper,  or  any  pi 
trust ;  fond  a(  and  aocostomsd  to  , 
Experienced,   c^iabla    and    bighlw 
raandedTUn.OntkMk.  ^^ 

HOUSEKSEPEIU;OMPANION.  Poaitkm 
by  faMly  of  experience,  capability,  and  raft  imt 
nientr7,»42,  Oattook?  "^'"^  '• 

CULTURED  woman,  nnanramherad,  ox- 
periencod  foreign  and  hooie  tisvel,  rtaaima  ^>. 
sition  ss  companion,  managing  hnuankaains  i, 
matron,  or  houaemocher.  7/ii4,  Outlook. 

MALE  nurse  desires  chranio 
7,229,  Outkwk. 


Teachers  and  Covernei 

TEACHER  of  mathematics 
wishes  position.  7,168,  Otttk>ok. 

LADY  in  New  York  win  U 

coach  soofaUly  younger  woman  of  goo^I  cIa.  .. 
acter  and  natural  r" "    **     "  ~ 


rniiBiliiMl  IB  T 


7,221,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  gradnata,  am 
or  companion  at  aeaahls  or  mouutalns  ~ 
diately.  Higheat  references.  7,2H»  ^ 

EXPERIENCED  tescher  with 

meatic  aoianca  diploma  and  act _ 

training  ia  open  to  Migagement  for  tH«  ««^ 
htg  year.  Addnaa  R.  T  W^  1»  RiwvnS 
Drive,  Northampton,  Alasa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Young  women  to  tal 
montlia'  ooitrsa  in  nursing.  Franoaa   _ 
Memorial  Home,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J 

WANTED,  for  young  woman  aliriAly  a^ 
normal,  home  where  no  others  are  tamaaa«  wnta 
trained  or  experienced  woman.  Addnam^  »— ~ 
ing  experience  and  tarma,  7,238,  Outlook. 

SUITE  of 


change  to  Christian  couple  for  car*  oC  "Z  < 
dren  while  mother  la  at  oaainsas  doriv 
Referencea  exchanged.   85  minutaa  to 
Central  Box  438.  Harrlaon,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  Wlglitiuan  A  Co.  Shopping  ^  s 
eaubliaheil  la**.  Norliai • 


44  Weat  22d, 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  ARMENIA 

I  have  just  finished  reading  *^  Ambassa- 
dor Mor^nthaa's  Story/'  ana  it  has  made 
sach  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  feel 
e?ery  American  shoold  do  something  to 
help  definitely  that  long-saffering  nation — 
Anuenia. 

Germany  was  responsible  for  Turkey's 
cruel  endeavors  to  exterminate  the  Arme- 
nians. She  alone  could  have  prevented 
these  crimes,  wliich,  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau  said,  were  crimes  that  cried  to  heaven. 

The  deportation  of  men,  women, and  chil- 
dren originated  in  Germany's  brain,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  inven- 
tions of  this  inhuman  warfare.  If  Germany 
had  won  the  war>  a  similar  fate  might 
have  awaited  our  women  and  children. 

As  a  thank-offering,  can  not  the  women 
of  the  United  States  send  a  petition  to  Wash- 
ington asking  that  we,  the  United  States, 
actas  a  mandatory  Power  for  a  term  of  years 
for  Armenia,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  Turkey  to  control  that  country  again  ? 

The  few  who  have  escaped  massacre 
should  surely  have  guarantees  from  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  that  thev  be 
allowed  to  form  a  nation,  protected  n'om 
future  aggression  and  tyranny  of  Turkey. 

It  wouR  involve  great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  why  should 
not  we,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world,  be  willinfir  to  make 
tliis  sacrifice  ?  It  is  a  wonderf lu  opportu- 
nity for  a  great  moral  influence  throughout 
the  world.  H.  A.  P. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FAIRNESS  TO   NIETZSCHE 

I  must  take  issue  with  the  communica- 
tion in  The  Outlook  of  Julv  30  in  which 
the  principles  of  Jesus  are  lauded  as  per- 
fect and  as  being  victorious  in  the  gi*eat 
war,  and  those  of  Nietzsche  are  regardeil 
as  evil  and  as  being  overthrown,  r^ietz- 
sche,  I  know,  was  entirely  in  error  on 
Bome  questions ;  but  on  many  he  was 
largely  m  the  right,  and  along  these  lines 
he  has  greatly  benefited  humanity.  He 
revolted  from  the  meekness  that  submits 
to  oppression  and  dishonor,  tlie  sympathy 
that'  maintains  degenerates  and  parasites, 
and  the  unselfishness  tliat  suppresses  indi- 
viduality and  efficiency.  He  extolled  the 
courage  that  fights  and  endures,  the  health 
that  lives  and  enjoys,  and  the  genius  that 
creates  and  achieves.  That  he  went  too  far 
in  his  doctrines  no  fair-minded  person  de- 
nies. But  what  other  great  teaciier  did  not 
go  too  far?    Even  Jesus  was  no  exception. 

I  read  Nietzsche*s  principal  books  before 
the  war  and  noticed  no  Pan-German  views 
and  do  not  believe  such  views  were  in  his 
mind.  He  appeared  rather  to  champion 
the  superman  characteristics  in  humanity 
in  general,  regardless  of  nationalities. 

8ome  of  Jesus'  principles  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  Allied  victorv,  but  the 
same  must  be  said  of  some  of  Nietzsche's. 
The  doctrine  of  love  eoierges  sti'onger  tlian 
that  of  ruthlessness ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  power  and  courage 
appears  more  admirable  than  tliat  of  non- 
resistance  and  submission. 

My  conclusion,  reached  before  the  war, 
"waa  that  rationalist  religion  must  take  its 
stand  between  the  two  extremes  of  self- 
assertion  and  self- suppression,  and  I  have 
seen  no  reason  during  the  war  or  since  for 
changing  my  attitude.  Let  as  have  fair- 
ness to  Nietzsehe  no  less  than  to  other 
teachers*  Ctttus  H.  Ebitleman. 

Lodtngtoiki,  MIefatgaii,  AnjpotT,  1919. 
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Indigestion  a  handicap  to  business 

success 

AFEIELING  of  heaviness  after  eating 
with  the  attendant  annoyances  that 
come  with  slight  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  depress  the  most 
hopeful  and  opiimistic.  No  person  in  busi- 
ness can  do  his  or  her  best  under  these 
conditions* 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  type 
of  indigestion  is  much  less  severe  than  its 
character  and  effects  seem  to  indicate. 
Indeed,  if  men  and  women  v^ll  eat  more 
regularly,  and  less  hurriedly,  use  greater 
care  in  selecting  their  food — especially  at 
midday — ^and  make  a  practice  of  chewing 
a  stick  of  my  original  pepsin  gum  for  ten 
to  twenty  mmutes  after  each  meal,  they 
will  be  surprised  and  gratified  at  the 
prompt  relief  from  their  indigestion.  And 
don't  forget,  removing  the  handicap  of 
indigestion  means  a  substantial  gain  in 
mental  and  business  efficiency. 


I 
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For  Small 
SMii-Nuris 

A  convenient  antisc-ptic  firM- 
aid  preparation  for  emergency 
nm.  Always  keep  a  iw>Hle 
in  the  house. 


Break  in  tkt  ^in 


Re  snre  you  get 
New-Skin,  not  ;in 
inferior  substi- 
tute.    Smile ^  hit 

k\\  Druggists — 
15  SAEitt  30  cents. 

KEWSKTN    CO, 
NtlW   VURK 


CONGS  OF  LIBERTY 

Send  35c  todiiy  for  m  pa«p«.d  "  HOME   COPY  " 
THE  BtGLOW  A  MAfN  CO,,  ISfi  Fifth  A«..  Ki«  Twk 
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If  you  are 
a  teacher 


you  will  find  it 
worth  your  while 
to  read  the  adver- 
tisement on  the 
inside  of  the 
front  cover — and 
to    act    upon    it. 
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TEACHERS'     A  O  E  II  C  I  E  S 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  A  venae.  New  Tor£^ 

KMominmMb  CMchan  to  oolhacatupabHo  mud  privac«  scboola. 
Advtogs  pareiiu  mboiic  scbooto.    Wm.  <».  HratU  M cr. 


SCHOOLS    AN  D    C O  L  L  E  Q  E  S 


K 


MASSACHUSETTS 

IWIMI1IMIMlMfl»l»fT 


ttamingJOT/Tiifli^ 

'^         HoWioWrite,Wh<*teWrfl€, 
and  Where lo  sell. 
OtftnUe  your  nuna.  IW^Uop 

ai4  of  Mlf^jj^rcMion.M4i]ic 
yonr  <p<n«  fimc  prafHobU. 
ram  yonr  ideas  mio  doHora. 

Courses  in  Short-Stofy  'Wril- 
ing.  Versification.  Journalism. 
Play  -AVritinc  Photoplay 
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Dr.EsenWcm  any  by  Dr.  J.  Bare  Eaemwin. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippinoott's  Macaziae.  and 
a  staff  of  liteiary  experts.  Constructive  aitiUim. 
Frank,  hoDest,  helpAil  advice.      R^a/tmacMng. 


conpwtHig  Mr  nral  eoans. 
fmd  nodMr. 
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There  is  no  other  institution  or  a«;ency  doicv  90  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old  The  universitaes  raoocmie 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Ei^liah 
focuhies  or  higher  institutions  are  studyv^  a  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recocniae  *,  lor  , 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses.  ' 

W,  pMmhnt,WwiN, ',  IMrm^.  W«  «to  p^t^  71. 
Wmmr't  Momlkfjk  MP«teSy  *^ihU»  to  ta  Ml  M^n.  ^ 
die  Burary  marbM.     BcwIh  < 


tfi«  Hoitie  Cbrresixxidence  Sdiool 


Dept.58. 


MOBB. 
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WBW   YORK 


GLENS    FALLS  ACADEMY 

Chester  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Day  school  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Lake  G«ok»  eowtxv. 
tocatad in  Olraa  nils, N.  T.  the  beaaSol  aSdSStSfSd& 
SLdf  iPC^'  Hudson  amonethe  foothiUs of  the  Adinadscka. 


Hwadmaster.  A.B.  Harvard,  Qradnata  Sehooi  OolSS 
PEtmSYLVAtlJA 


AUBREY  HALL 

Backward  and  mentally  deleetive  children  ta^kt  ladiTid- 
naO^  by  axpenenoad,  teachers  under  the  sapv^Boa  otsa 
eaiinent  nerve  spedalit  TorresAUe,  Fhiladalpli^  Pa. 


TRAINHiO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 


St  John's  Rirerside  Hospital  Trainbf 
School  for  Norses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Bagiaterodl  te  New  York  8tat^  oflteis  aSyasn*  eooxae-a 
gmersl  trainiac  to  refined,  edneatad  wommb.    Reqaixv^ 


SKXOLOOY 


w4iaabA.«L«K,e^ 
imparta  to  anna  vqlimir : 
lllYMKlMSbl^lblt; 

eifM«lBft«f9^fa% 

Imf^eitilkrSMIIiiK. 
H**irir4tti  riUv  Stt^  liiHilB fc  Stf^ 
■e«rilli«iMr«  4  llvtiii  SMI  ftn. 
Alpo  meludci  other  kipdnd 
MlisHevi^BL   l[l2::^iLei  %lM§i 

PiirltAii  Pub,  Co^    IKJPHIT  BMi,  FMiaistiUa,  ri. 


'llM  liesl  BaaadM  HyMsl  ia  the  AMricM  ChoKV- 

HYMHS  OF  THE 
UIVTED  CHURCH 

ClHrlesClaytaa  ManiseDaDd  HetWrt  L.  Waatt.E«tos 
The  Hymnal  far  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Bvangelkal  Deaommataoos 
Pfic€S  tga  and  fttM  p€r  kmnired. 
OTafvrfMMi  €9p3t  eunt  oss  ra^aMsf 
THE  amsriAII  COITOIT  RBS^M  L  RS  S^  < 
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Do  you  know  that — 


a  hot  suri&ce  of  this  tnea- 
suted  atea  wastes  127^ 
pounds  of  coal  each  year? 


Fvw  pmoptm  rwtiiw»  thot  fftr*  ctm' 
dition  mtBtm  if  thtr  tvmp^FMtar9 
wjthin  a  fup*.  fbrrxmmple,  U  230^ 
F'thrvntfett  it  he  t^mp^rMvrm  of 
sitmm  At  5  /69,  prvmaure^  *nd  the 
tcmperatu  re  d  ft  f»«  air  murtviinding 
tim  ptp*  iti  70*  FAhnsnttoit—M  v^ry 
modi»rai0  condition. 


Q- 


If  it  is  steam  heat— 


BUtaf 


ptT  linear  faai  of  pipe,  toat 

*  * "    i^  ^'  $*  ^-  *™  P^  '""» '  ^^-  ^^'^ 

!!!,  I.HO  pfeimr^ — iempet^tureofatr 

T"  fJS  ^TQtmd  pipe  ^o^  Fahreaheit^ 


If  it  is  hot-air  heat~ 


TC^VERY  hot  surface  radiates  heat*  If  this  h^t 
-■— '  goes  where  it  is  not  required,  it  13  wasted 
and  90  is  the  coal  that  was  burned  to  produce  it. 
Opposite  are  some  actual  figures  on  such  ivastes 
—  based  on  average  conditions  in  American 
homes  like  yours. 


The  Remedy 


S<  ....    1.45 
LI*....  fl.-U 


/The  waste  in  dolU  rj  per  year 
per  linear  foot  of  pipe,  c&ai 
at  $10*00  per  ton.  Aif  in 
pipe  fjo"  Fahtnfxit — air 
aT^tmd  pipe  70' . 


Read  tlie  refi*««lr  to  the  rtfliY. 


If  it  is  hot-water  heat^ 

A^^ilCr  ^  The  ion  in  doliars  pet  year 

'IT'  pertine^footofpipe,co4tiat 

S  '        1  S  $fP-o&peT  ton.  Heater  in  pipe 

**"['.  1.95  /So"  Fahtnheit,  Airamund 

!■  —  i  S  P*P^  y^^  FahnnhaL 


Insulation  corfttctlf  designed,  mantkfftctured  and  appU«d 
will  T«dyc«  heat  Io»b  from  hot  fitirfacea  aa  much  as  SH>9&. 
Efficient  insulation  musttw  mad«  of  material  that  doennot 
conduct  heat  and  that  combine  with  thia  property  tbe 
necesffi^ry  strength  and  durahilityp 

Johns^Manville  Asbestocel  Insulation  has  all  thesa  desirablv 
charaeteristics^  ]t  ia  made  for  application  to  steam,  hot-air 
and  hot- water  systems.  Other  Jo  hue- Man  villa  Mateiiata: 
Bpong^e  felt  and  S5^^  Magnesia  for  high  pressure  steam, 
Anti-Sweat  and  Zero  for  cold  water.  Combination  Built-Up 
for  Britia  and  Ammonia. 

Inapect  your  heating  plant  for  exposad  hot  surfaces  on  pipes, 
boilers  and  heaters,  and  for  sections  not  proporJjr  insula  ted* 
Have  your  steamfitter  apply  Aabeatocel  to  pipes,  boilert  Of 
heaters,  sealing  all  cracks  and  join  is,  finishing  boiler  and 
heater  iurfaceS  with  Johna-Manville  Insulating  Cemant, 
In  this  way  you  will  save  the  added  coal  that  must  be 
burned  when  there  is  waste, 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.#  New  York  City 

IQ  Factormt^Brmm^et  m  €3  Larte  Citie$ 


Read  the  remtnlr  to  the  right. 


o- 


Tlbrvaiflr— 

Asbestos 

IHSULATION 

i§^hMt*ikekttfkneitttlmit 

CBMBNTS 

■iV  IMPia  ^MHF  ^^M*  WW^M^i^ 

ROOnNGS 

rAOONGS 

Iht  M«r  #OT«r  Ml 

UNINGS 


li^gdjor  '*tt*wrrinff"  pipf^art  nvt 
§ffie%*1tt    hrai    iKM».iatuynM  —  not 

■lO.I'rfaiU    (ir*    i*i/#rw-,   but  4«' 

7^  ■ill  v«iH  lit  t«B^i«#.  4  JjaJinnT  4« 
■AfUWTM  Ad r*  IB  r kni' /^T'HJU' 

J«  amKiUfnml  /i*m  f*r  0ttvite  itrvMwui 

Wt  f^nwfHimmd  A*l>tvtiK-rt  rather 
tAaH  «il>  ctii  b^^caHMt  a/  its  cmt.* 
atnurfu^H  vizt  tkt  rfiii  run 
mnmnd  fkt  pyj>* — not  t^Hothvimt, 
iktiB  prrtmniina  fritvmkitun  q^u  ir. 


-4 


[ohns^Manville 


i^y  Serves  in  Conservation 
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CMufecessitif  c/oday 

Tlie  gtncration  of  people  who  locked 
up  their  silverware  in  cupboards  and 
cabinets  has  given  wm^  to  the  gener- 
ation wliidi  understands  that  silverware 
is  made  to  use  as  well  as  to  admire. 

At  your  jewelers  you  will  find  new 
proof  of  the  adage  that  the  luxuries  of 
yesterday  are  the  necessities  of  tody. 

hiyour  homeand  jour  friends  homes, 
are  objects  of  silverwaii;  that  fit  into 
da'dy  life  and  increase  the  comfort 
and  pleas lu-e  of  every  member  of 
the  family. 

Make  additions  to  die  silverware  you 
ahcady  possess;  buy  more  silverware 
for  utdity,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

^ui/  it  to  rise  ! 
t_y  111 

Gorham  Sterlmg  Silverware  is  sold  hy 
leading  jewelers  everywhere  ^^](g 
and  bears  this  trade -mark:   \)^tur 


tlfTTll  Wif  ti^»iiwi»iifiTl 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  and QoliismiUts 

New'Vbrlc 


J"       ! 


(JfA 


*.Wjf 


^sS^s 


^^brk^:  TVuvidciicc  and  Ne^'^rk 
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LABOR  TROUBLES 

LABOR  unrest  is  a  marked  feature 
of  post-war  conditions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fever  spreading 
over  the  whole  country,  we  have  but  to 
note  that  in  New  York  City  the  workmen 
in  at  least  a  dozen  industries  are  on 
strike  and  that  in  many  other  industries 
strikes  are  threatened. 

The  most  picturesque  of  these  move- 
ments in  the  metropolis  is  the  Actors' 
Strike.  The  actors  demand  two  things : 
(1)  proper  payment  for  overtime,  and  (2) 
recognition  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation. As  to  overtime,  on  holiday  after- 
noons ever3rwhere  and  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings in  certain  cities  there  are  extra 
performances  in  addition  to  the  normal 
number.  For  each  such  performance  the 
striking  actors  demand  payment  propor- 
tionate to  their  normal  weekly  pay  (this  is 
surely  modest  as  contrasted  with  the  rail- 
way workers'  slogan,  "  Time  and  a  half 
for  overtime").  As  to  recognition,  the 
managers  are  also  obdurate ;  they  refuse  to 
accept  any  system  of  arbitration.  If  they 
persist  in  this  attitude,  managers  may 
possibly  find  their  former  employees 
competing  with  them,  associations  of 
actors  running  their  own  theaters.  Mean- 
while, though  the  movement  has  tempo- 
rarily closed  certain  theaters,  some  popu- 
lar actors  and  actresses  have  strengthened 
their  hold  upon  the  public  by  appearing 
in  the  streets  in  the  new  role  of  wage- 
earners  on  strike.  The  movement  is  not 
without  its  elements  of  humor. 

THE  B.  R.  T.  STRIKE 

Theater-going  is  generally  a  luxury. 
But  transportation  is  a  necessity.  Hence 
a  much  more  serious  strike  affecting  New 
York  City  has  been  that  on  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  system.  It  brought  to 
mind  the  Brooklyn  street-car  strike  of 
1896,  which  was  characterized  by  a  period 
of  lawlessness,  violence,  and  bloodshed 
worse  than  any  the  recent  strike  has  seen 
and  which  was  not  terminated  until  some 
seven  thousand  militiamen  were  called 
out.  However,  in  this  year's  strike  the  city 
authorities  did  not  do  their  whole  duty  ; 
I  indeed,  it  was  claimed  that  the  strike 
would  have  ended  quickly  if  employees 
who  wanted  to  do  a  day's  work  and  were 
loyal  to  the  company  had  been  protected 
by  the  police  in  sufficient  force.  The  strike 
jwas  called  to  obtain  seventy-five  cents  an 
for  carmen  and  proportionate  in- 
creases for  those  in  other  departments, 
^e  reinstatement  of  employees  discharged 


--^^liour 
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for  union  activities,  and  especially  the 
recognition  of  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation, a  general  association  of  all  the 
electric  street-car  employees  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
namely,  ex-Secretary  of  War  Grarrison, 
who  was  appointed  by  United  States 
Judge  Julius  Mayer.  Mr.  Garrison  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  Amalgamated 
Association  or  to  confer  with  a  committee 
representing  it,  on  the. ground  that  it  did 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees 
of  the  Brooklyn  company.  Judge  Mayer 
upheld  Mr.  Garrison  in  this  attitude.  On 
the  sensible  theory  that,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  should  confer  vrith,  although 
we  may  not  knuckle  down  to,  those  with 
whom  we  disagree,  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner Lewis  Nixon  by  the  following 
plan  brought  the  strike  leaders  to  the 
point  where  they  called  off  the  strike : 

1.  A  count  of  the  B.  R.  T.  employees, 
in  the  classification  affected  by  the  strike, 
to  ascertain  whether  fifty  per  cent  belong 
to  the  Amalgamated  Association,  the  re- 
sult to  form  the  basis  of  future  dealings 
between  Receiver  Garrison  and  the  em- 
plovees. 

i.  Receiver  Garrison  to  receive  a 
committee  of  employees. 

3.  In  case  of  lailure  of  the  Receiver 
and  tlie  committee  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  be  called 
into  being. 

4.  All  parties  to  abide  by  the  Board's 
decision. 


THE  SHOPMEN'S  STRIKE 

Owing  to  its  immense  New  York 
City  suburban  traffic  from  points  in  Con- 
necticut and  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  the  shopmen's  strike  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railway 
system  for  a  wage  increase  has  severely 
affected  the  metropolis.  The  long-distance 
passenger  service  has  also  been  crippled, 
for  the  company  has  been  compelled  to  sus- 
pend about  a  hundred  and  fifty  trains  and 
to  discontinue  parlor-car  and  dining-car 
services.  Of  course,  as  a  result,  the  Sound 
steamers  have  been  crowded  to  their  chair 
capacity.  In  addition  to  curtailing  passen- 
ger service  freight  shipments  have  also 
been  affected,  and  many  New  England 
towns  are  said  to  be  facing  a  food  short- 
age. The  only  goods  accepted  for  ship- 
ment have  been  perishable  foodstuffs, 
milk,  and  ice. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  shopmen's 
strike,  involving  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  in 
process  of  settlement  In  many  shops  and 
yards  foremen,  yardmasters,  and  officials 


have  "turned  to,"  manning  switch  engines 
and  attending  to  repair  work.  It  will 
mean  an  expenditure  of  over  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  grant  the  shop- 
men's demand.  Then  there  are  the  track- 
men's demands,  though  fortunately  no 
strike  at  present  accentuates  those  de- 
mands any  more  than  the  demands  of 
engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  brakes 
men,  train  crews,  and  clerks.  The  total 
sum  involved  in  granting  all  these  de- 
mands would  exceed  eight  hundred  mill- 
ion doUars. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON   AND 
THE  SHOPMEN 

The  reason  why  some  shopmen  have 
now  returned  to  work  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. It  is  due  to  President  Wilson.  On 
August  17,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
to  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director-General 
of  Railroads,  the  President  notes  that 
the  question  of  the  wages  of  railway 
shopmen  was  submitted  to  the  Wage 
Board  last  February,  but  was  not  re- 
ported upon  until  July  16,  an  unavoidable 
delay  because  the  Board  was  continuously 
engaged  in  dealing  with  wage  matters 
affecting  classes  of  employees  who  had 
not  previously  received  consideration. 
The  Board  having  apprised  the  Director- 
General  of  its  inability,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time  being,  to  agree  upon  a  recom- 
mendation, the  President  authorized  the 
Director-General  to  say  to  the  shopmen 
that  the  question  of  wages  would  be  taken 
up  and  considered  in  conference  with  the 
duly  accredited  representatives  of  those 
men,  but — and  this  is  a  big  but — any 
action  which  brings  the  authority  of 
authorized  representatives  into  question 
or  discredits  it  must  interfere  with,  if 
not  prevent,  action  altogether.  "The 
chief  obstacle  to  a  decision,"  justly  de- 
clared Mr.  Wilson,  "  has  been  created  by 
the  men  themselves."   He  proceeded : 

They  have  gone  oat  on  strike  and 
repudiated  the  authority  of  their  officers 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
urging  action.  .  .  .  Various  strikes  ac^ 
tually  took  place  before  tliere  was  op- 
portunity to  act  in  a  satisfactory  or 
conclusive  way  with  respect  to  the  wages. 
In  the  presence  of  these  strikes  .  .  • 
there  can  be  no  consideration  of  the 
matter  in  controversy.  Until  the  em- 
ployees return  to  work  .  .  .  the  whole 
matter  must  be  at  a  standstill.  .  .  • 
This  is  a  time  when  every  employee  of 
the  railways  should  help  to  make  the 
processes  of  transportation  more  easy 
and  economical  rather  Uian  less,  and 
employees  who  are  on  strike  are  de- 
liberately delajdng  a  settlement  of  tlieir 
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Te.,    ■    •— -■ 
we  could  give  - 
a  lawn  mower 
or  something  or  other 
with  every  subscription 
to  The  Outlook. 
But  we  don't 
ghre  a  thing! 
And  yet  we  have . 
100,000  suhKribem 
Must  be  some  reason.. 


vesf  you  woald  have  perhaps  200^000  subscriber a  and 
your  advertlaing  oolusma  would  treble  were  It  not  for 

the  f aot  that  we  hyphens  here  pledged  to  remember 
yourn^fcaa  Anti-Garman  Cainpalgn  before  we  were  at  war 
/     with  Gezroany  aaad  we  are  doing  all  we  possibly  canto 
tcrtieh  you  where  It  hurts  most,  namely  at  your  pocket 
book* 

Only  the  other  day  the  writer's  brother  In  law 
'  the  advert  iliiig  manager  of  a-  flrra  iscAdng  national  advert 
* laad  goods  was  Induced  to  keep  their  Adv«  out  of  your 
public  at iDQ  and  placed  It  in  other  magaslnea  whose 
publishers  had  enough  sense  to  keep  quiet  atlhat  time* 

There  are  20  Million  of  us  who  have  your  number 

I   and  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  now  is  our  turn 
to  get  oven.  t 

One  of  the  20f000,000 


^rotten 

The  Outlook  has  reoeiTed  an  anonymous  letter,  posted  in  Chicago,  of  which  the  abore  is  a  photographic 
reproduction.  It  is  a  reply  to  an  Outlook  adyertisement  published  in  a  Chicago  vaper  and  out  out  and  pasted 
at  the  head  of  the  letter  by  its  pro-German  author.  This  oommunioation  is  a  pleasant  example  of  that  German 
KuUw  upon  which  we  commented  editorially  Ust  week.  Ordinarily  anonymous  letters  deserre  only  to  be 
thrown  in  the  waste-basket.  But  we  print  this  one  because  it  is  so  tjrpioal  of  German  methods  and  the 
German  spirit  during  the  Great  War— a  spirit  which  still  seems  to  be  unchastened  in  many  quarters 


wage  problems.  .  .  .  They  should 
promptly  return  to  work,  and  I  hope 
you  will  ui^e  upon  their  representatives 
the  immediate  necessity  for  their  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Hines  at  once  complied  and  urged 
equal  compliance  upon  Mr.  Jewell,  Act- 
ing President  of  the  Railway  Employees 
Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Accordingly,  on  August  7 
Mr.  Jewell  sent  a  message  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  all  shopcraft  affiliated 
vfith  the  Railway  Employees  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Labor  in 
which  he  asked  them  to  return  to  their 
work,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Wilson,  add- 
ing these  wise  words :  ''*'  Failure  of  the 
membership  to  comply  with  these  in- 
structions will,  in  our  judgment,  impair 
the  usefulness  of  our  organizations  as 


well  as  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  entire  labor  movement" 


THE  THIRTEEN   ORIGINAL 
SUFFRAGE  STATES 

With  the  ratification  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Amendment  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Arkansas  and  Montana,  the  suffra- 
gists' list  of  the  "thirteen  original 
States "  was  completed.  To  the  mystic 
thirteen  Nebraska  has  now  been  added 
for  good  measure. 

The  thirteen  States  on  the  roll  are 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  York, 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Montana.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  contended  for  leading  in  rati- 
fication, all   of    them    ratifying  imme- 


diately upon  the  passage  of  the  Amend- 
ment by  Congress.  Wisoonmn  achiered 
this  position  through  the  initiatiTe  of  the 
snffn^^ts  of  the  State  in  s^idiiig  the 
certified  stiUiement  of^Wisconsin's  ratifi- 
cation to  Washington  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. In  this  way  Wisooosin's  ratifica- 
tion reached  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  before  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  the  State  was  thereupon  gtrexk 
an  official  notice  that  it  led  the  forty- 
eight  States  in  ratification.  *  Dlinoia  was 
in  point  of  time  the  first  to  ratify,  but 
owing  to  an  error  in  the  text  of  the 
Amendment  as  received  from  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  her  ratifi- 
cation was  held  invalid  and  a  second 
vote  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislatnie 
on  the  corrected  text. 

Of  the  States  which  have  ratified,  only 
four — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania — did  so  at  the  re^^nlar 
session  of  the  L^^lature.  Three  States 
which  have  ratified — Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Texas — did  so  at  special  sessions  called 
for  some  other  purpose  than  the  consid- 
eration of  suffrage.  Five  States — New 
York,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas— ratified  at  sessions  called  espe- 
cially for  the  suffrage  ratification.  Chie 
State,  Montana,  ratified  at  a  special  ses- 
sion called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  the  draft 

Since  the  Suffrage  Amendment  passed 
Congress  there  have  been  only  six  States 
whose  L^^latures  have  met  in  regular 
session.  All  of  these  have  acted  on  suf- 
frage— favorably  in  the  four  cases  already 
cited  and  unfavorably  in  the  remaining 
two,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Since  the 
Amendment  passed  Congress  there  have 
been  special  sessions  in  nine  States,  some 
of  which  were  called  for  suffrage  and 
some  for  other  purposes.  Of  these  nine, 
all  have  acted  favorably  on  the  ratification. 

While  Democratic  leaders  have  led 
the  Hepublicans  in  the  public  profession 
of  support  of  ratification,  the  only  two 
States  which  have  defeated  ratification 
are  solidly  Democratic.  Of  the  thirteen 
States  which  have  ratified  seven  are  pre^ 
ponderantly  Republican,  two  are  prepon- 
derantly  Democratic,  and  four  are  divided 
between  the  two  parties.  As  against 
the  two  solidly  Democratic  anti-suffrage 
States,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  which  de- 
feated ratification,  the  Republicans  show 
two  strongly  Republican  anti-suffrage 
States,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
which  both  ratified. 


THE  ARCHDUKE  JOSEPH 

If  Italy  ever  becomes  a  Republic, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel's  ambition  is  to 
be  its  first  President.  He  likes  to  think  of 
himself,  not  as  King,  but  as  the  first  citi- 
zen of  the  state. 

In  the  same  way,  for  many  years  the 
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people  of  Hungary  have  regarded  the 
Archduke  Joseph.  He  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  our  idea  of  a  Hapsburg.  He  is  the  one 
member  of  that  family  who  has  always 
been  a  Hungarian.  He  has  spent  his  life 
in  work  among  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
and  in  strengthening  the  power  of  labor. 
He  holds  the  titles  of  doctor  of  laws  and 
doctor  of  technical  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  and  the  title  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Kolozsvar.  He  is  a  Field  Marshal  in  the 
army.  In  1918  he  headed  a  movement 
looking  toward  securing  independence  for 
Hungary  from  Austria,  and  on  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Dual  Empire  he  and  his  son 
'  renounced  all  rights  as  members  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  and  took  the  oath 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  orders  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Coimcil. 

At  first  the  new  Government  was 
•headed  by  Count  Karolyi.  Then,  as  in 
Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  got  control  and 
maintained  it  until  the  present  month. 
They  were  led  by  one  Bela  Kun.  He 
promised  land  to  the  peasants,  only  to 
frustrate  their  hopes  ;  he  imposed  a  sort 
of  State  Socialism  on  the  city  workmen  ; 
he  oppressed  the  propertied  and  the  pro- 
fessional classes;  he  formed  an  army 
largely  out  of  Marshal  von  Mackensen's 
left-over  German  troops,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Ru- 
manians. Little  by  little  the  Hungarians 
made  their  two  wants  felt — (1)  food; 
(2)  a  really  representative  government. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  at  Paris 
promised  food  and  recognition  if  the 
Hungarians  would  oust  Bela— indeed, 
they  sent  some  food  as  an  earnest  of  good 
faith.  But  all  efforts  to  overcome  the 
Bolsheviki  were  unavailing  until  the 
Rumanians  marched  into  Hungary.  Then 
Bela  fled,  taking  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  with  him. 


HUNGARY  AND   RUMANIA 

The  Hungarians  set  up  a  Moderate 
Socialist  Government,  but  it  lasted  only 
a  few  days  ;  it  was  seen  to  be  not  strong 
enough,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Liberal  Government  with  the  Archduke 
Joseph  as  Chief  of  State.  A  constituent 
assembly  is  to  be  held  to  decide  definitely 
Hungary's  future.  The  elections  to  it  are 
to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  universal 
suffrage ;  every  man  and  woman  over 
twenty-four  years  of  age  is  to  have  a 
vote.  The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris,  it 
is  understood,  glad  to  see  Hungary  at  last 
under  a  government  willing  to  execute 
the  terms  of  last  November's  armistice,  is 
disposed  to  recognize  the  Archduke  and 
to  invite  him  to  send  delegates  to  Paris  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  similar  nature  to 
that  now  under  way  with  Austria.  It  has 
been  rumored  that,  because  the  new  head 
of  state  at  Budapest  is  a  Hapsburger, 
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Hungary  will  again  become  a  monarchy, 
to  be  followed  by  Austria.  Whether 
these  countries  have  a  republican  or 
monarchical  form  of  government  is  not 
in  the  Supreme  Council's  purview. 

The  Council,  however,  addressed  a  sharp 
protest  to  the  Rumanians,  who  have  now 
advanced  to  Budapest,  inviting  them  to 
retire ;  otherwise  the  supply  of  food  from 
the  Entente  would  cease.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Rumanians  will  pay 
any  more  attention  to  this  than  to  the 
Council's  previous  order  requesting  them 
not  to  advance  farther  into  Hungary 
than  a  certain  distance  from  the  capital. 
The  only  rejoinder  has  come  from  Nich- 
olas Misu,  the  Rumanian  delegate  at 
Paris,  who  is  reported  as  saying : 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  the  Peace 
C!onference  and  tlie  entire  world  a  ser- 
vice by  giving  the  Hungarians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  a  representative  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  we  were  forced  to 
march  against  Budapest  in  self-defense. 
Hungary  attacked  us  and  the  Bolsheviki 
threatened  to  overwhelm  us  from  two 
sides. 

It  is  true  that  Rumania  has  thus  been 
doing  the  world's  work.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  human  nature  for  her  to  refrain  from 
indemnifying  herself  in  Hungary  for  the 
live  stock  and  locomotives  captured  by 
the  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  or  not  to 
regard  her  capture  of  Budapest  as  an 
offset  for  the  Hungarian  capture  of 
Bucharest.  But  Rumania's  greater  role 
just  now  lies  in  acting  as  a  balance  for 
Hungary.  The  Rumanians  are  the  real 
masters  of  the  situation. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE:  THE 
WEALTH-MAKER 

''  Wliat  Mecca  is  to  the  Moham- 
medans, that  is  Dunfermline  to  me," 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  wont  to  say.  He  was 
bom  in  that  Scottish  town  in  1835,  two 
years  before  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne.  In  Dunfermline  the  famous  Mal- 
colm, the  greater  Robert  Bruce,  and  other 
Scottish  kings  are  buried.  In  such  a 
place  Andrew  became  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  country's  history  and  its  national 
heroes,  such  as  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  Bums. 
But  there  he  also  began  to  long  for  a 
wider  democracy  than  any  in  Scotland. 
To  that  democracy,  America,  he  was,  of 
course,  to  take  a  Scotch  thrift.  Every 
morning  his  Dunfermline  school  was 
opened  by  religious  exercises,  when  each 
boy  had  to  repeat  a  proverb  from  the 
Bible.  When  it  came  to  Andrew's  turn, 
this  eight-year-old  proclaimed :  "  Take 
care  of  your  pence,  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  liiemselves." 

Dimf  ermline's  main  industry  was  weav- 
ing. Andrew's  father  was  a  master  weaver 
and  an  employer  of  apprentices.  But 
when  the  steam  loom  was  introduced  with 
the    factory  system  of  labor,  the  hand 
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loom  had  to  go  and  the  Cam^e  family 
too.  Some  of  their  relations  were  already 
prospering  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  family  decided  to  follow  their 
example.  The  Carnegies  came  to  Amer- 
ica on  a  sailing  vessel — a  seven  weeks" 
voyage.  Arriving  at  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Car- 
negie obtained  a  position  in  a  cotton  fao- 
tory,  and  the  twelve-year-old  Andrew 
began  his  business  career  then  as  a  bobbin 
boy  at  $1.20  a  week. 

Andrew's  next  job  was  to  fire  the 
boiler  and  run  the  steam-engine  of  a  small 
factory — a  heavy  task  for  a  boy  of  thirt^m. 

At  fourteen  Andrew  became  a  tele- 
graph boy  with  a  salary  of  three  dollars 
a  week.  Then  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  operator.  Fortunately,  one  of 
those  who  came  to  the  office  was  the  late 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  (a  position  Andrew  Car- 
negie was  later  to  occupy).  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Scott  was  made 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  gave 
young  Carnegie  an  immensely  extended 
field  of  service. 

Mr.  Cam^e's  fortune  may  be  said  to 
be  due  first  to  his  foresight  iu  recognizing 
what  the  future  would  bring — first,  that 
the  day  of  wooden  railway  bridges  was 
over ;  he  started  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
bridges.  Later  he  realized  that  iron 
would  be  displaced  by  steel  iu  many 
directions,  especially  iu  rails.  He  erected 
a  plant  for  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel 
manufacture.  Then  he  saw  that  he  must 
acquire  vast  tracts  of  new  land  contain, 
ing  mineral  resources,  and  went  900  miles 
for  it.  He  bought  steamers  to  carry  the 
ore  across  the  Great  Lakes  and  built  his 
own  railway  to  eaiTy  it  thence  to  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  now  indeed  the  **  steel 
master." 


THE  POWER  THAT  COMES 
FROM  KNOWING  MEN 

But  in  attaining  that  position  he  re- 
lied upon  two  other  factors  besides  Iiis 
foresight.  One  was  his  genius  for  organi- 
zation ;  the  other,  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  first  quality  was  evident  in 
the  concerns  he  formed,  which  eventu- 
ally became  the  chief  factor  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation ;  the  second  is 
evident  in  his  own  words : 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  nuui 
can  make  a  success  of  a  busmess  nowa- 
days. I  am  sure  I  never  coald  have 
done  so  without  my  partners.  I  know 
that  everv  one  of  them  would  have  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  my  being  his  superior, 
though  the  principal  stockholder.  The 
way  they  differed  from  me  and  beat  me 
many  a  time  was  delightful  to  behold. 
I  never  enjoyed  anjrthmg  more  than  to 
get  a  sound  thrashing  in  an  arguineiit 
at  the  hands  of  these  young  geniuses. 

Such  was  the  friendly,  smiling,  sprightly 
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Andrew  Canine  we  have  known;  of  short 
white  hair  and  beard ;  of  shrewd,  keen 
eyes ;  of  alert  bearing ;  of  restless  man- 
ner ;  of  buoyant  temperament,  which,  with 
his  quick  sense  of  humor,  gave  a  youthful 
touch-and-go  to  his  talk. 

THE  WEALTH-GIVER 

"The  day  is  not  far  distant,"  Mr. 
Carnegie  once  said,  "  when  the  man  who 
dies  leaving  behind  him  millions  of  avad- 
able  wealth  which  was  free  for  him  to 
administer  during  life  will  pass  away 
unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."  So  he 
began  to  give  away  money.  Before  his 
death  he  gave  away  over  $350,000,000, 
though  his  fortune  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  still  huge. 

His  first  benefactions  took  the  form  of 
Public  Library  Buildings.  The  thought 
of  devoting  his  money  to  this  purpose 
was  suggested  by  his  boyhood  acquaint- 
ance with  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  had  the  praiseworthy  habit  of 
lending  any  of  his  four  hundred  books 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Young  Andrew 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  these  after- 
noons. He  resolved  then  that  if  he  ever 
became  rich  he  would  found  free  libra- 
ries. The  results  derived  from  the  expen- 
diture of  the  $70,000,000  he  gave  would 
doubtless  have  been  greater  had  the  dona- 
tion been  made  more  definitely  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Anderson's 
practice. 

Then  came  the  famous  "  Foimdations;" 
the  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Institute;  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  with  its  seat  at 
Washington ;  the  Hero  Fund ;  the  Found- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching ; 
the  Endowment  for  International  Peace ; 
and,  finally,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  which  was  to  act  as  a  trustee 
for  all  future  gifts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
never  contributed  to  the  support  of  a 
church;  he  did,  however,  establish  the 
so-caUed  Church  Peace  Union,  and  gave 
generously  towards  the  purchase  of  church 
organs.  He  would  say  of  them : 

I  am  a  devoted  lover  of  music.  I  give 
organs  to  churches  because  I  am  willing 
to  be  responsible  for  everything  the 
organs  sav,  but  I  could  not  be  resoonsi- 
ble  for  all  that  is  said  from  the  pulpit 

No  matter  how  much  people  may  criti- 
cise Mr.  Carnegie's  personal  idiosyncra- 
sies or  his  political  and  social  theories, 
one  thing  is  certain — the  world  gained 
much  because  he  lived  in  it  as  a  maker 
and  as  a  distributer  of  wealth. 

J.    EDWARD   ADDICKS 

There  died  in  New  York  on  August 
7  in  obscurity  and  poverty  a  man  who 
fifteen  years  ago  was  a  notorious  National 
figure — J.  Edward  Addicks.  Having 
made  very  large  sums  of  money  out  of 


the  manipulation  of  the  stocks  and  prop- 
erty of  gas  companies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  he  essayed  to  buy  his  way 
into  the  United  States  Senate  through 
the  State  of  Delaware.  His  attempt  was 
as  brazen  and  sordid  a  piece  of  political 
corruption  as  had  ever  been  tried  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  it  was  so  flagrant  that 
The  Outlook  undertook  to  arouse  a 
National  protest  against  it.  In  1903  The 
Outlook  commissioned  George  Kennan, 
who  had  been  the  staff  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook  in  many  important  under- 
takings, to  go  to  Delaware,  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  and  a  frank  and 
fearless  expos^  of  the  Addicks  case.  This, 
with  his  characteristic  and  painstaking 
accuracy,  Mr.  Kennan  did.  He  coUected 
indisputable  evidence  and  arranged  and 
indexed  it  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that 
if  any  member  of  the  Addicks  ring  should 
sue  The  Outlook  for  libel  we  should  have 
a  clear-cut  defense. 

Mr.  Kennan's  story  was  told  in  three 
articles  published  in  The  Outlook  in 
February,  1903.  They  not  only  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  country,  but  the  vin- 
dictive ire  of  Addicks  and  his  gang,  so 
that  Mr.  Kennan  was  warned  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  personal  violence  if  he  even 
passed  through  Wilming^n  on  the  train 
in  going  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
Addicks  did  not  succeed  in  buying  a 
Senatorial  seat,  although  he  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Kennan  and  his 
articles  in  The  Outlook  were  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  his  defeat.  In  entering  this  fight 
against  Addicks  The  Outlook  said  edi- 
torially: 

We  have  done  what  we  could  bv  these 
articles  to  aid  the  small  and  heroic  band 
who  in  Delaware  are  fighting  a  National 
battle  against  wholeme,  migrant,  and 
scarcely  concealed  corruption.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  politician  «or  the  editor  to 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  the  whole  community  should  be 
bought  The  answer  is,  The  incredible 
is  true. 

As  we  look  back  to  this  degraded  epi- 
sode in  American  politics,  it  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  know  that,  with  the  co- 
operation of  The  Outlook,  George  Ken- 
nan was  able  to  deal  the  kind  of  a  blow 
in  defense  of  American  political  freedom 
that  some  years  before  he  dealt,  by  his 
articles  in  the  ^^  Century  Magazine,"  on 
the  Siberian  exile  system,  in  behalf  of 
Russian  freedom. 


THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 
AND  WOMEN'S  PAY 

Organized-trade  women  at  Washing- 
ton haye  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  a 
new  family  budget  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congressional   Reclassification  Commis- 


sion now  engaged  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  Goyem- 
ment  employees.  The  labor  women  seek 
to  haye  the  hitherto  typical  family  budget 
of  the  husband,  wife*  and  three  children 
matched  by  the  1919  budget  of  the  work- 
ingwoman,  her  adult  dependents,  and 
her  children,  that  the  woman  in  industry 
may  be  given  the  same  minimum  living- 
wage  basis  as  the  man  engaged  in  gain- 
ful pursuits. 

The  women  interested  in  the  Reclassi- 
fication Commission's  operations  ai*e 
fearful  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
allow  men  higher  salaries,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  dependents  to  su^v 
port.  The  Washington  branch  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
has  made  its  first  move  to  forestall  this 
idea  by  holding  meetings  with  the  women 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, where  Uncle  Sam's  paper  money  is 
made.  This  place  was  chosen  because 
here  there  are  four  thousand  women  em- 
ployed, seventy  per  cent  of  whom  have 
dependents  ranging  in  number  from  one 
to  seven  persons,  say  the  organized-trade 
women.  These  women  have  been  urged 
by  the  organization  to  prepare  data  about 
their  living  costs  for  presentation  to  the 
Reclassification  Commission  to  show  that 
their  expenses  are  as  heavy  as  that  of  the 
average  man. 

One  of  the  argfuments  to  be  used  in 
tiie  campaign  to  get  a  typical  woman-in- 
industry  budget  recognized  is  that  the 
woman's  dependents  are  usually  adult 
persons,  and  therefore  more  expensive 
than  minor  children.  Parents,  crippled 
brothers,  or  invalid  sisters,  declare  the 
League,  are  oonmion  dependents  upon 
the  wages  of  the  woman  worker.  They 
are  also  contending  that  the  notion  about 
women  entering  industry  to  earn  ^^  pin 
money  "  is  done  away  with  completely  in 
these  dsLys^  and  they  are  making  a  strenu- 
uous  effort  to  prove  with  statistics  from 
many  of  the  Government  departments 
tliat  this  can  be  borne  out  by  figures. 


STRIKES 

THE  fact  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  now  earnestly  bent  upon 
the  construction  of  some  plan  to  do  away 
with  political  wars,  while  only  a  few  far- 
seeing  leaders  appear  deeply  to  realize 
that  the  English-speaking  world  is  living 
in  a  continuous  state  of  costly  and  dan- 
gerous labor  warfare,  is  an  iUustration  of 
the  curious  and  inconsequential  way  in 
which  the  most  inteUigent  people  some- 
times carry  o»  the  processes  which  they 
call  thinking. 

Since  about  the  year  1800,  when  the 
factory  system  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  England,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
year  in  which  men,  women,  and  children 
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have  not  been  killed,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
destroyed,  and  millions  more  lost  in  en- 
forced idleness  and  the  interruption  of 
productive  activities  as  a  result  of  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

The  Encydopsedia  Britannica  defines 
a  strike  as  ^^  a  stoppage  of  work  by  com- 
mon ag^reement  on  the  part  of  a  body 
of  work  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing or  resisting  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  employment"  If  this  definition 
actually  described  a  strike,  nobody  could 
object.  But  we  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  has  never  been  a  strike,  at  least  in 
the  factory  system,  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  violence  on  the  part  of  tiie 
employees  and  a  fighting  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  employers.  This  is  warfare 
pure  and  simple.  Is  it  not  time  for  men 
to  get  together  and  ask  themselves. 
Must  tribal  warfare  go  on  forever  in 
industry? 

A  newspaper  article  must  necessarily 
be  too  brief  for  even  a  superficial  survey 
of  die  development  of  tiie  factory  system 
with  its  trade  unions  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  great  impersonal  corporations  on 
the  other.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  widespread 
and  continuous  industrial  warfare  does 
not  attach  to  either  of  the  belligerents 
exclusively,  and  with  stating  some  of  the 
directions  in  which  Americans  may  hope 
to  seek  for  a  remedy  for  a  condition  that 
is  growing  as  intderable  in  social  life  as 
Kaiserism  finally  proved  to  be  in  political 
relations. 

The  principal  belligerents  are  the  trade 
unions  and  the  corporations.  The  latter 
were  the  first  to  be  organized  and  origi- 
nally exercised  almost  autocratic  power, 
which  caused  the  workmen  to  form  the 
trade  unions  for  self-protection  and  self- 
defense.  In  the  year  1800  in  Great 
Britwi  it  was  a  criminal  act  for  work- 
men even  to  meet  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  wages  and  conditions  of  labor. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  the  employing 
class  in  Great  Britain  were  able  through 
their  legislative  power  to  attach  to  the 
trade  unions  the  taint,  if  not  of  criminal- 
ity, at  least  of  lawlessness.  There  is 
scarcely  an  employer  of  labor  in  the 
English-speaking  world  to-day  who  does 
not  regard  such  an  attitude  as  unreason- 
able and  unjust  But  the  workmen  felt 
this  injustice  long  before  tiie  employer 
came  to  see  it,  and,  burning  under  a  sense 
of  injustice,  they  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
(*riminal  acts  of  retaliation.  The  situation 
in  England  fifty  years  ago  is  dramatically 
described  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
Charles  Reade's  novels,  "  Put  Yourself 
in  His  Place."  Although  that  novel  was 
published  half  a  century  ago,  some  of  the 
scenes  and  the  actual  spirit  which  it  por- 
trays were  repeated  a  week  ago  in  the 


Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  strike,  of  which 
we  give  some  account  in  another  place  in 
this  issue.  Unless  we  are  to  go  on  at  the 
same  slow  rate  of  progress  in  the  future 
that  is  recorded  by  the  statistics  and  his- 
tory of  the  last  fifty  years,  both  workmen 
and  employers  must  get  certain  ideas 
more  clearly  defined  in  their  own  minds 
than  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present. 
Among  these  ideas  we  should  give  a 
prominent  place  to  the  following : 

Violence,  Arson,  murder,  and  wanton 
destruction  of  property  are  as  much  out 
of  place  in  an  industrial  conflict  as  they 
were  in  Belgium  during  the  world  war. 
They  must  be  suppressed  with  unswerv- 
ing determination  and  unfaltering  hand. 
The  employing  class,  which  formerly  did 
use  vicarious  violence  by  hiring  thugs 
and  ruffians  armed  with  rifles  as  strike- 
breakers, have  been  the  first  to  give  up 
their  practice  and  now  almost  universally 
appeal  to  the  recognized  and  lawful 
machinery  for  maintaining  order  and 
justice.  The  workmen  must  do  the  same. 
The  first  thing  necessary  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  violence. 

Collective  Bargaining,  Under  the 
present  industrial  system  experience  and 
history  have  conclusively  shown  that 
workmen  cannot  get  their  individual 
rights  unless  they  take  collective  action 
in  making  their  demands.  Collective 
bargaining  has  therefore  come  into  our 
industrial  system  by  the  natural  process 
of  evolution  and  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  by  employers.  Indeed,  most  modem 
intelligent  employers  working  upon  a 
large  scale  prefer  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Trade  Unions,  It  ought  to  be  as 
plain  as  A  B  C  that  we  cannot  have  col- 
lective bargaining  without  labor  organi- 
zations. Labor  organizations  enable  em- 
ployers to  deal  with  great  bodies  of  men 
through  representatives  of  the  men's 
own  choice.  It  is  physically  impossible 
for  the  president  of  a  great  railway  to 
see  every  engineer  on  his  road,  but  he 
can  talk  to  each  engineer  through  the 
representative  that  the  engineers  elect 
This  fact  has  been  generally  recognized 
by  American  employers,  but  there  are 
still  some  who  appear  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  labor  organizations  and 
trade  unions.  For  example,  Mr.  Garri- 
son, receiver  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  says  that  he  is  peiv 
fectly  wiUing  to  confer  with  the  organi- 
zation of  his  own  employees,  but  ia  not 
willing  to  confer  with  the  organization 
of  the  trade  to  which  his  employees 
belong.  We  think  that  his  view  is  an 
archaic  one  and  is  not  sustained  by  the 
history  of  organized  industry.  Capital 
is  organized  on  the  broadest  possible 
foundation.  We  have  Bankers'  Associa- 
tions, Manufacturers'  Associations,  Pe- 
riodical   Publishers'    Associations,    Bar 


Associations,  Medical  Associationa,  As- 
sociations of  Railway  Presidents,  Asso- 
ciations of  Life  Insurance  Presidentfi, 
etc  Is  there  any  logical  or  social  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  an  amalgamated 
association  of  trolley-car  conductors  and 
motormen? 

*  Nor  is  this  alL  The  principle  of  amal- 
gamation has  been  recognized  and  has 
worked  successfully  in  many  trades.  The 
compositors  of  The  Outiook  are  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union.  They  are 
associated  with  the  compositors  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  protection  and  improvement 
When  The  Outiook  has  a  conference  with 
the  representative  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  it  confers  with  the  representative 
of  employees  of  other  corporations  and 
other  firms,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  Typographical  Union  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  conditions  and  personnd  in 
the  printing  trade  and  that  most  employ- 
ing printers  would  regret  to  see  it  disin- 
tegrated. 

To  prefer  to  fight  and  to  refuse  to  con- 
fer, in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  a  distinc- 
tion between  local  organizations  of  labor 
and  a  general  trade  union,  is  not  only  to 
be  behind  the  times,  but  is  attempting 
the  impossible.  The  line  between  local 
and  general  tmions  is  an  imaginary  one. 
To  try  to  maintain  its  existence  is  about 
as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  visibility  of  the  equator. 

High  Cost  of  Living,  One  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  high  oost  of  living 
is  to  be  found  in  the  waste,  idleness,  and 
destruction  of  property  resulting  from 
labor  strikes  and  lockouto  and  the  <»nimiiig 
general  unrest  in  industry.  While  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  regulate 
prices  and  prevent  profiteering  is  laud- 
able in  spirit,  what  these  methods  can 
accomplish  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  rightiy  says : 

The  retqedy  for  the  present  situation 
is  to  work  and  to  save ;  work  r^nlariy 
and  efficiently,  in  order  to  produce  and 
distribute  the  laigest  possible  volume  of 
commodities,  and  to  exercise  eoonomiea 
in  order  that  money,  gcMds,  and  services 
may  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  debt  and  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
demand  for  necessities,  rather  tiian  to 
indulgence  in  extravagance  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  desire  for  luxuries. 

The  high  cost  of  living  to  the  wage- 
worker,  the  employer,  and  the  public  has 
been  made  definitely  higher  by  the  strikes 
in  Brooklyn  and  among  the  railway  shop- 
men throughout  the  oountry*  If  the 
human  energy  expended  in  these  strikes 
could  have  been  devoted  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  to  the  production  an<l  trans- 
portation of  necessary  commodities,  the 
gain,  if  stated  in  figures,  would  be  start- 
ling in  its  magnitude*  j 
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the  employers  of  the  oonntry  must  recog- 
nize and  endeavor  to  meet  what  is  really 
the  fundamental  demand  of  labor.  The 
workman,  it  is  true,  wants  as  high  a  wage 
as  he  can  possibly  be  paid.  He  wants 
that  share  in  the  profits  which  he  thinks 
justly  belongs  to  him.  But  that  is  not  alL 
He  wants  to  have  some  kind  of  a  voice 
in  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  he  shall  work.  We  believe  that 
the  American  and  Americanized  work- 
men of  this  country  are  intelligent  enough 
to  be  reasonable  in  their  financial  de- 
mands when  they  are  told  frankly  and 
fully  about  the  financial  condition  of  the 
firm  or  corporation  for  which  they  work. 
But  they  will  not  be  content  with  juggled 
or  complicated  reports.  They  want  their 
own  representatives  on  boards  of  man- 
agement, and  unless  our  entire  industrial 
system  is  changed  from  top  to  bottom 
this  demand  will  have  to  be  recognized 
freely  and  cheerfully  granted.  How  to 
do  it  is  not  so  simple  as  to  state  it  Some 
way,  however,  must  be  worked  out  by 
which,  first  in  our  great  public  utilities 
and  then  perhaps  in  our  private  indus- 
tries, the  wage-worker  may  have  some- 
thing to  say,  through  representatives  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  about  the  con- 
diticms  and  the  product  of  his  labor. 
Otherwise  he  is  going  to  fight  for  all  he 
can  get,  and  perhaps  even  ultimately  for 
all  the  present  owners  possess. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  Sir  Edward  Grey,  now  Viscount 


Grey,  telegraphed  the  Kaiser  imploring 
him  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 
and  discuss  the  Serbian  assassination,  its 
consequences  and  penalties,  in  the  hope 
that  a  general  war  might  be  averted. 
The  Kaiser  replied  that  it  would  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  hb  ally  Austria 
to  do  so,  and  chose  war.  The  awful  result 
of  this  decision  the  world  now  knows.  In 
the  present  industrial  crisis  shall  we 
pursue  the  conference  and  conciliatory 
method  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  the  com- 
bative  and  haughty  method  of  the  Kaiser? 

THE  RACE  PROBLEM 
AND  THE  SCHOOL 

IN  this  week's  issue  The  Outlook  pub- 
lishes an  article  by  Mr.  Leavell  upon 
the  Douglass  High  School,  in  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Leavell  comes  from  the  South.  The 
Douglass  High  School  is  in  a  Northern 
State.  His  article,  therefore,  is  National 
in  outlook,  just  as  the  problem  with  which 
he  deals — the  problem  of  Negro  education 
— is  NationaL  Until  we  stop  considering 
that  the  Negro  problem  is  a  sectional 
problem  and  face  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
almost  as  peculiarly  to  the  North  as  to 
the  South  it  will  remain  insoluble. 

It  is  interesting  .and  instructive  to  oom^ 
pare  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Leavell  with  those  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  one  of  the  most  active  organizar 


tions  in  the  ooimtry  looking  towards  the 
improvement  of  conditions  among  our 
Negro  citizens.  In  its  last  annual  report 
the  Association  referred  to  says : 

There  are  many  branches  that  find 
they  must  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
some  form  of  segregation  in  the  public 
schools.  This  reached  even  as  far  as 
north  of  Hartford,  G)nnecticat,  where 
the  brancli  came  into  existence  in  a 
spirited  and  successful  protest  against 
the  placing  of  colored  children  recently 
arrived  from  the  South  in  classes  by 
themselves.  The  same  is  true  of  Moline, 
Illinois.  Ypeilanti,  Michigan,  wakes  up 
to  find  that  it  has  a  separate  school, 
forms  a  branch,  and  has  an  injunction 
issued  to  see  that  the  school  is  close<l. 

Mr.  Leavell  believes  tliat  it  has  been 
demonstrated  clearly  that  Negro  children 
are  happier  and  receive  a  better  ecluear 
tion  when  they  are  placed  in  schools  de- 
voted to  their  race.  The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
regards  this  segregation  as  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  Negroes.  The 
Outlook  believes  with  Mr.  Leavell  that 
the  real  problem  is  not  one  of  segregation 
but  of  the  standard  of  education.  Give 
the  Negro  child  the  privilege  of  attending 
such  a  Bchocl  as  the  Douglass  High 
School  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  problem  of 
segregation  will  solve  itself.  A  separate 
school  for  N^roes  offers  an  opportunity 
for  self-development  both  for  Negro 
teachers  and  Negro  pupils  which  will  be 
lost  if  friends  of  the  Negfro  successfully 
insist  upon  the  abolition  of  all  eduea-^ 
tional  segr^^tion. 


RADICALISM  IN   THE  MAKING 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FROM  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

Senator  Davenport,  as  our  readers  know,  is  both  Professor  of  Government  at  Hamilton  CoUege  and  a'member  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.    This  article  is  tlie  result  of  a  recent  trip  through  the  Northwest. — Th£  Editors. 


THE  trial  of  Farmer  Townley  last 
month  in  Jackson,  Minnesota,  brings 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  country  the 
persistence  of  extreme  political  and  social 
radicalism  amone^  the  prosperous  and 
property-owning  farmers  of  the  North- 
west. What  was  three  years  ago  believed 
to  be  a  passing  rural  phenomenon  is 
revealed  as  still  vital  and  probably  in- 
creasingly powerful.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  vmo  believe  that  the  recent  small 
popular  majorities  in  North  Dakota  for 
the  dubious  measure  of  State  Socialism 
indicate  the  "slipping"  from  power  of 
the  leaders  of  agrarian  radicalism  in  the 
Northwest.  C/crtain  of  these  measures, 
like  the  bill  for  a  "  kept "  press  through 
a  chain  of  officially  subsidized  Govern- 
ment newspapers,  were  so  vicious  that 
the  Non-Partisan  League  leaders  them- 
selves fairly  split  over  them,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  majorities  for  these 
measures  were  as  ^eat  as  they  were. 
The  ^te,  to  my  mmd,  reveals  little  of 
the  pfwer  of  the  still  existing  violent 
antagonism    of    the    Northwest  to  the 


forces  of  trade  and  commerce  which  have 
long  been  regarded  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion as  arrayed  against  them  m  the 
political  and  economic  realm.  Consider- 
ing the  Northwest  as  a  whole — the  States 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington — I  would  say 
that  the  movement  towards  agrarian 
radicalism  is  still  mrowiug. 

The  Townley  trial  is  a  typical  episode. 
Townley  has  a  &;enius  for  the  organization 
of  the  agricultural  population  against 
those  whom  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest 
believes  to  be  his  desperate  and  united 
foes  in  the  railway,  tradin|f,  and  finan- 
cial centers  of  that  section  of  the  country. 
Nobody  doubts  the  sincerity  of  this 
farmer  movement,  whatever  any  one  may 
think  of  the  policies  proposed  or  the 
inherent  demagogy  of  Townley  himself. 
About  the  latter  point  there  is  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Northwest. 
Townley's  recent  trial  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  to  make 
the  draft  difficult  early  in  the  war  is 
more  likely  to  make  a  martyr  of  him 


than  to  check  any  demagogy  or  menace 
which  there  may  be  about  him.  At 
least  I  formed  this  judgment  from  a 
discussion  of  the  case  on  the  ground  in 
Minnesota  with  those  who  are  his  ene- 
mies. 

The  apparently  impartial  men  whom 
I  met  regard  Townley  as  having  been 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  war  in  the 
early  stages,  and  even  for  a'brief  period 
after  our  entrance  into  it.  They  regard 
him  as  a  man  so  embittered  against 
capitalistic  control  of  Government  that 
his  ideas  were  twisted  about  the  cause 
of  the  great  conflict.  ToTiim  it  was  a 
rich  man's  war,  subject  to  the  rich  man's 
manipulation,  as  North  Dakota  so  long 
had  been.  This  view  was  also  the  line  of 
least  resistance  for  his  own  movement 
through  the  undoubtedly  strong  jpacifist 
sentiment  of  the  Northwest  at  this  early 
period.  It  made  it  easy  going  for  his 
movement  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man counties  of  North  Dakota.  But 
after  the  first  loan,  and  after  Townley  ha<l 
been  invited  to  Washington  and  had  been 
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taken  into  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  President,  he  seems  to 
have  supported  the  country  and  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  Certainly  he  supported  the 
second  loan,  and  thenoeforv^rd. 

The  effect  of  the  conviction  of  Townley 
is  already  giving  grave  concern  to  those 
in  the  Northwest  who  believe  in  an 
orderly  evolution  out  of  our  National 
troubles.  The  alleged  atmosphere  of 
prejudice  in  the  county  selected  for  the 
trial  of  the  case ;  the  earlier  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  presiding  judge  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Non-Partisan  farmers;  the  psy- 
chology of  the  jury,  chosen  from  a  venire 
of  144  men,  who  were  previously  picked 
from  among  the  voters  by  the  political 
county  commissioners,  every  man  on  the 
panel  being  openly  charged  by  the  de- 
fense with  an  acknowledged  bias  against 
the  farmers'  movement;  the  accusation 
of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  draft  made, 
not  by  the  United  States  Government, 
whose  representatives  had  previously 
given  the  leaders  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
but  eight  months  after  the  armistice  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  whose  officers 
had  recently  fought  a  desperate  political 
campaign  with  the  Non-Partisan  League ; 
the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  admit  much 
evidence  of  the  support  of  the  President 
and  the  war  by  the  League  as  irrelevant 
to  the  particular  case;  the  denying  to 
Townley  of  his  dramatic  request  to  dis- 
miss his  lawyers  and  make  his  own  plea 
to  the  jury — ^whatever  may  have  been  the 
right  of  it  in  any  one  of  the  particular 
items  of  this  arraignment,  taken  together 
they  have  product  an  unhappy  and  dis- 
quieting effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Northwest.  This  is  the  martyrdom  for 
which  Townley  was  looking,  say  even  his 
enemies  in  secret  chagrin. 

The  impartial  and  conservative  men 
with  whom  I  talked  were  free  to  admit 
that  th6  trial  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
latest  chapter  in  the  volume  of  vested 
stupidity.  This  modem  flame  of  agrarian 
radicalism  in  North  Dakota,  which  has 
now  spread  to  a  number  of  near-by  States, 
has  been  fed  from  the  beginning  by  the 
obtuseness  of  apprehension  of  men  in 
the  seats  of  the  political  and  economic 
mighty.  North  Dakota  was  once  con- 
trolled like  a  conquered  province  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  State 
suffered  long  and  severely  at  the  hands 
of  the  railway,  the  grain,  and  the  bank- 
ing powers  of  the  Northwest.  The  freight 
rates  were  unfair ;  there  were  evils  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  most  of  which  are 
now  corrected,  but  they  long  heightened 
the  unrest.  Interest  rates  were  too  high. 
These  I  remember  to  have  heard  de- 
scribed in  the  practical  language  of  a 
Grand  Forks  bs^er :  "  The  poor  devil 
of  a  farmer  used  to  come  in  to  borrow 
$75  for  his  seed  in  the  springtime,  and 
he  was  asked  in  some  places  to  sign  a  note 
for  $90  and  pay  15  per  cent  interest  I" 
Suddenly  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  their  Legislature 
seemed  in  no  way  to  represent  their  will. 
They  would  vote  in  ref erendums  for  proj- 
ects which  they  wished  to  try,  but  the 
Legislature  would  not  even  pass  an  en- 


abling act.  Some  hidden  force  of  pre- 
vention was  stron&;er  than  they  were.  If 
it  was  not  raw  bribery,  it  was  astute  lob- 
bying ;  and  when  they  saw  it,  then  came 
the  deluge.  From  that  ancient  extreme 
of  protecting  property  by  stupidity,  the 
pendulum  has  swung^  to  radic^ism.  And 
that  is  the  story  of  North  Dakota. 

In  my  trip  through  the  Northwest  this 
summer  I  was  impressed  by  nothing 
more  than  by  the  obvious  undermining  of 
the  conservative  and  level-headed  traits 
of  the  property-owning  farmers  by  their 
mad  indignation  against  those  whom  they 
regard  as  having  long  posed  as  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  betters  of  that  section 
of  the  country.  And  the  fanners  are  now 
being  joined  by  other  radical  elements. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  the  triple 
alliance  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  of 
agriculturists,  the  strong  I.  W.  W.  sym- 
pathetic group  of  the  cities,  and  the  radi- 
cal organized  railway  element  together 
constitute  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
natural  conservative  liberalism  of  a  demo- 
cratic population.  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota the  political  situation,  to  my  mind,  is 
far  worse.  Minnesota  has  long  been  a 
•great  liberal-thinking  State,  with  excel- 
lent influence  upon  surrounding  common- 
wealths. It  has  been  predominantly  Re- 
publican in  years  gone  by,  indicating  its 
trend  towards  progress  by  going  strongly 
for  Roosevelt  in  1912.  Hughes  carried  it 
by  only  379  in  1916.  The  virus  against 
Republican  reaction  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  population.  Since  1916  matters  have 
gone  nx)m  bad  to  worse,  from  a  Republi- 
can standpoint.  In  last  year's  guberna- 
torial election  the  Non-Partisan  League 
candidate  for  Governor  polled  150,000 
votes,  against  the  winning  Republican 
candidate's  200,000.  The  Governor, 
Bumquist,  proved  himself  during  the  war 
upstandingly  American,  but  hb  admin- 
istration has  come  into  violent  opposition 
with  organized  labor,  from  the  ore  mines 
in  the  north  to  the  great  cities  in  the 
south.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  complete 
misunderstanding  and  misapprehension  of 
the  drift  of  the  genuine  labor  movement 
in  the  State.  But  the  result  of  it  is  that 
the  Minnesota  State  Federation  met  the 
other  day  at  New  Ulm  and  laid  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a  State-wide  Labor 
party  to  join  forces  with  the  Non-Partisan 
League  of  farmers.  And  the  platform  is 
a  radical  programme  of  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  railways,  steamships, 
banks,  stockyards,  packing  plants,  and 
grain  elevators.  Organized  labor,  which 
generally  in  the  country  is  stemming  the 
tide  against  radicalism,  in  Minnesota  is 
leagued  with  it.  At  the  by-election  for 
Congressman  on  July  1  of  this  year 
in  the  city  of  St  Paul  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  ran  in  the  name  of 
President  Wilson  and  on  a  purely  Wibon 
platform,  received  only  6,000  votes.  The 
r^ular  Republican  candidate  received 
9,000,  while  the  Independent  Republican 
Labor  candidate  received  11,000  and  won. 
The  people  of  this  district  of  St  Paul 
evidently  had  no  wish  to  support  the 
Democratic  party  under  Wilsonian  lead- 
ership, but  tney  gave  every  evidence  of  a 


radical  Republican  majority.  St  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  are  two  radical  cities, 
Minneapolis  having  recoitly  had  a  Social- 
ist Mayor,  who  was  defeated  at  the  last 
election  only  by  the  combination  of  the 
Democrats  and  Republicana  in  that 
municipality. 

Here  again  is  political  material  for  a 
triple  alliance  which  demands  the  wisest 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of 
conservative  liberalism.  But  the  Repab- 
lican  leadership  of  Minnesota  seems  at 
present  to  be  totally  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  same  obtuseness  of  apprehension 
which  brought  on  the  farmer  revolution 
in  North  Dakota  seems  to  hang  like 
a  smoke  doud  over  Republicanism  in 
Minnesota.  Instead  of  an  open  admission 
of  the  wrongs  which  have  existed  and 
now  exist,  instead  of  a  wise  constructive 
programme  of  advance,  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  groups  of  the 
State  seem  to  be  stupefying  Republican 
leadership  into  a  condition  of  reaction, 
using  in  the  L^slature  the  same  disin- 
genuous method  as  those  which  I  de- 
scribed a  few  weeks  ago  for  The  Outlook 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  politics 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the 
conditions  in  the  country  call  for  the 
leadership  in  Washingtou  of  a  party  of 
conservative  liberalism.  Certainly  the 
conditions  in  the  Northwest  call  for  such 
leadership.  But  certainly  the  Republicans 
will  not  be  able  to  furnish  it  if  the  party 
continues  to  follow  the  path  of  stupidity 
which  has  bred  so  much  of  our  National 
radicalism  of  recent  years.  I  was  im- 
pressed in  the  Northwest  by  the  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  the  people  seemed  not 
to  be  trustful  of  either  of  the  great 
parties.  There  is  radicalism  enou^  in 
embryo  in  that  section  of  the  country  to 
make  or  break  either  J^rty  at  the  next 
Presidential  election.  There  is  a.  great 
body  of  opinion  there  which  can  easily 
go  either  way,  and  as  it  goes  so  may  go 
the  Nation.  All  the  more  obtuse,  tben^ 
seems  to  me  the  view  which  I  find  among 
some  of  the  Republican  politicians  who 
think'  the  great  thoughts  in  the  East, 
that  everything  is  to  fidl  into  the  Repub- 
lican lap,  anyway ;  that  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  make  the  country  pro- 
Republican,  it  IS  sufficient  to  let  it  run  in 
its  present  anti-Democratic  channeL  Let 
us  drift  into  power,  say  these  Republican 
sages  of  the  political  Sanhedrin.  Some- 
body ought  to  impress  upon  these  gentle- 
men that  as  long  as  the  West  is  what  it 
is,  as  long  as  growing  radical  thought  in 
the  Nation  exists  as  it  does  exist,  obtuse 
Republican  leadership  has  no  cinch,  and 
in  the  method  of  dnft  there  is  no  oer- 
.  tainty.  One  of  the  chief  impressions  I 
received  from  a  recent  trip  across  the 

j  continent  is  that  radicalism  is  growing 
in  the  country  by  what*  it  feeds    on, 

\  namely,  the  stupidity  of  the  mere  prop- 
!  jcrty  politicians ;  and  that,  to  meet  the 

Jrash  political  ventures  which  are  beiog 

/prop(^ed,  there  is  need  of  a  party  of  con- 
structive liberalism,  of  an  open  and  sin- 

Vcere  mind,  to  curb  National  evils  and 
avoid  thchffa^i^ofyra^^^^jg^  |^^ 
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SHANTUNG 


SHOULD  THE  PEACE  TREATY  HAVE  GIVEN  JAPAN  A  FOOTHOLD  THERE? 


BY   EVERETT   P. 


A   DISCUSSION   PRO   AND    CON 
WHEELER   AND   ELIZABETH   WASHBURN   WRIGHT 


One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Peace  Treaty  is  that  it  violates  both  the  common  laws  of  human  equity  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  Is  supposed  to  be  founaed  when  it  gives  to  Japan  the  large  and  valuable  Chinese  territory  of  Shantung. 
NeverUieless  there  are  liberals  who  believe  that  the  solution  proposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty  is  the  only  workable  and  just  one.  These  two 
views  are  presented  in  the  following  articles.  Mrs.  Wright,  wnose  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  was  t^e  American^ Government's 
representative  at  the  Anti-Opium  International  Conferences  at  Shanghai  and  The  Hague,  has  had  long  experience  in  the  Far  East,  having 
lived  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  for  several  years.  Mr.  Wheeler  ts  a  well-known  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  questions  of  constitutional  and  international  law.  Associated  dui*ing  his  entire  active  life  with  many  political  and 
social  reforms,  all  his  inclinations  are  towards  the  establishment  of  international  relations  upon  a  moral  basis. — Thb  Editors. 

I-THE  INJUSTICE  TO  CHINA 

BY    ELIZABETH   WASHBURN   WRI&HT 


THE  story  of  Shantung  is  very  simple. 
In  1897,  Germany,  having  decided 
that  she  would  colonially  expand  in  the 
Far  East,  decided  upon  Shantune  as  the 
seat  of  her  activities.  This  was  because 
of  its  situation,  its  minerals  and  raw 
materiak^'ils  excellent  harbors,  its  soil 
and  diDoMarand  industrious  people.  A 
scouting'  iijitdition  was  despatchea  along 
the  Chuifln*!  coast  to  select  a  suitable 
harbor  BXti  naval  base.  The  commis- 
sion sent  fer.this  purpose  had  just  recom- 
mended the  Bay  of  Kiaochau  when  a 
quarrel  tookfJace  in  the  interior  of  Shan- 
tung between  some  natives  and  two  Ger- 
man missionaries.  The  latter  were  killed. 
Whose  the  fault  was  never  was  known, 
but  the  occurrence  was  opportune  and 
gave  the  German  Government  the  pre- 
text it  had  long  been  looking  for.  Its 
warships  at  once  landed  troops  on  the 
coast  of  Kiaochau  Bay  and  announced 
their  occupation  of  the  territory. 

China  was  povirerless  to  protest,  and 
without  more  ado  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up  by  which  China  was  to  lease  to  Ger- 
many for  ninety-nine  years  the  harbor  of 
Kiaochau  and  certain  adjacent  territo- 
ries. There  were  other  demands,  all  of 
which  China  was  obliged  to  grant.  The 
treaty  signed,  Germany  forthwith  pre- 
parea  to  intrench  herself  in  this  north- 
eastern and  valuable  comer  of  China. 
She  succeeded  admirably  in  her  venture 
and  built  up  a  model  city  on  the  lines  of 
a  German  municipality.  Her  powers  of 
organization  and  efficiency  were  never 
better  demonstrated  than  m  this  distant 
comer  of  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  to  be  the  nucleus  about  which  her 
far-reaching  Asiatic  ambitions  were  to 
center.  Still  further  privileges  and  con- 
cessions were  wrung  from  China,  and 
private  German  corporations  received 
valuable  mining  and  railway  concessions. 
Tlie  railway  grants  were  of  special  sig- 
nificance, as  these  potential  lines  were 
practically  to  cut  the  north  from  the 
south,  and  so  dominate  the  political  situa- 
tion. Incidentally,  the  Bay  of  Kiaochau, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  the 
products  of  North  China,  affords  also  the 
shortest  approach  to  Peking  from  the 
sea.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
anywhere  in  China  to  have  seized  upon  a 


more  vital  or  strategic  point — which  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  would  prove  of 
incalculable  value. 

China  was  unreconciled  but  powerless, 
and  watched  this  rapid  evolution  of  a 
German  colony  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness. Still  Germany  was  far  distant.  {^ 
This  &ct  China  repeated  to  herself  many 
times  in  her  moments  of  apprehension 
and  dissatisfaction.  And  the  development 
of  Shantung  went  on  apace. 

There  are  other  facts  about  Shantung, 
worth  mentioning.  Confucius,  the  great 
Chinese  sage,  was  bom  in  a  little  vulage 
in  the  heart  of  this  province.  The  town 
of  Chufu  has  been  for  generations  the 
Mecca  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  pilgrims  have  journeyed  yearly. 
It  is  the  shrine  of  their  faith,  something^ 
to  be  set  apart  The  soil  is  sacred  soil. 
The  thoughts  and  inspiration  which 
emanate  from  this  spot  are  essentially 
intimate  and  Chinese — to  be  protected 
from  the  sacrilege  of  alien  intrusion. 
The  very  heart  of  China  beats  here.  It 
is  dangerous  always  to  tamper  with  the 
beliefs  of  a  people,  to  intrude  upon  their 
holy  places.  And  Shantung  and  its  sacred 
shrine  have  been  under  the  shadow  of 
German  domination.  A  very  bad  thing, 
tempered  only  bv  the  consciousness  that 
Germany  herself  lay  thousands  of  miles 
distant. 

No  people  in  China  are  more  intensely 
Chinese  than  the  people  of  Shantung — 
perhaps  because  of  their  nearness  to  the 
front  and  beginning  of  things.  In  any 
event,  there  are  no  people  in  the  whole 
country  more  proud  or  sensitive,  more 
industrious  and  law-abiding,  than  these 
natives  of  Shantung.  This  province  con- 
tributed to  the  war  thousands  of  coolies, 
who  took  the  long  journey  to  France 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  sweep  up 
and  keep  clean  and  do  the  heavy  drudg- 
ery of  the  war.  Shantung  contribute 
her  bit  in  no  small  degree. 

Now  these  excellent  people  of  China 
(38,000,000  of  them,  as  many  as  the  entire 
population  of  France)  against  their  will 
and  in  great  bitterness  oi  spirit  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  an  alien 
people — to  the  Japanese — whom  the 
Chinese,  anyway,  consider  to  be  their 
enemy.  The  JPowers  in  Paris,  undoubtedly 


sincere  and  working  for  peace,  have  com- 
mitted an  extraordinary  act  in  thus  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Power  which 
China  most  fears  the  virtual  key  to  her 
citadel.  There  have  been  many  explana- 
tions and  excuses  and  ambiguities  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  but  the  nicts  make 
easy  reading. 

Two  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Japan  demanded  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  German  men-of-war  from 
Chinese  and  Japanese  waters  and  the 
delivery  at  a  certain  date  of  the  entire 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochau  to  the  Japa- 
nese authorities,  with  a  view  to  the  even- 
tual restoration  of  the  same  to  China. 
This  was  categorically  stated.  China  inti- 
mated her  desire  to  join  with  Japan  in  the 
expulsion  of  Germany  from  her  territory, 
but  was  discouraged  by  Japan  from  doing 
so.  In  November,  1914,  the  British  and 
Japanese  troops  tqg;ether  forced  the  Ger- 
mans to  surrender  the  city  of  Tsingtao. 

After  this  accomplishment  Japan  s^it 
for  further  reinforcements  and  prepared 
to  establish  herself  in  a  state  of  quasi- 
occupation.  China  protested  and  b^g;ged 
that  the  troops  be  removed,  as  their  task 
had  already  been  accomplished.  Letters 
passed  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Foreign  Offices^  but  Japan  and  her  troops 
remained  on  Chinese  soil. 

In  1915  Japan  suddenly  presented  to 
China  a  convention  composed  of  twenty- 
one  points  by  which  China  was  to  virtu- 
ally yield  her  independence  to  Japan. 
China  vehemently  protested,  but  the 
world  was  at  war  and  China  in  no  posi- 
tion to  fight  Japan,  and  under  duress 
yielded  rights  which  she  bitterfgr  resented. 

Upon  America's  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  in  1917,  Qhina,  wishing 
to  identify  hersdf  more  closely  with  the 

Solicies  of  the  United  States,  likewise 
edared  war,  notifying  Germany  that 
the  treaty  and  grants  forced  from  her  in 
1898  were  abrogated,  and  must  therefore 
automatically  revert  to  China.  To  this 
declaration  the  Powers  made  no  objection. 
•  Ten  days  after  China  had  thrown  in 
her  lot  with  the  Allies  to  fight  Germany 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  came  to  a 
secret  understanding  by  which  Japan 
was  guaranteed  that  her  claims  in  Shan- 
tung were  to  be  upheld  at  the  conclu^'^ 
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of  the  war.  Of  this  arrangement  China 
of  conrae  knew  nothing. 

The  war  is  over,  and  the  Powers,  sit- 
ting in  conference,  have  agreed  that  this 
secret  understanding  is  to  be  recognized 
and  that  Japan  is  to  have  as  reward  for 
her  services  the  rights  and  privileges  pre- 
viously held  by  Grermany  in  the  province 
of  Shantung.  China  declares  emphati- 
calljr  that  Janan  has  no  right  to  these 

Erivileges,  ana  further  that  the  Powers 
ave  no  authority  to  bestow  them ;  that 
there  was  no  question  of  any  Power  in- 
heriting the  grants  forced  from  China 
by  Qetmxnjj  which  Japan  herself  stated 
must  eventually  be  returned  to  China. 
Also  China  insists  that  the  railway  con- 
cessions which  the  Powers  would  now 
transfer  to  Japan  were  not  in  the  nature 
of  Government  transactions,  but  were 
entered  into  as  individual  enterprises — 
obligations  which  hitherto  international 
law  nas  invariably  protected. 

The  Chinese  autnorities  furthermore 
assert  that  Japan  is  not  qualified  to  take 
into  her  keeping  the  destinies  of  millions 
of  people  wno  bitterly — and,  they  say, 
with  reason — oppose  h^r  guardianship.^ 
They  state  that  the  province  of  Shantung 
with  its  enormous  population  is  to  be 
abandoned  to  a  people  who  have  sinister 
designs  upon  its  welfare.  They  declare 
that  during  the  -  period  of  the  war 
Japanese  tnwlers,  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  liieir  Oovermnent,  have 
flooded  China  with  morphine  to  an 
enormous  profit  to  themselves.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Japan  was  a  signatory 
to  the  International  Opium  Convention 
drawn  up  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  by 
which  the  Powers  of  the  world  agreed  to 
assist  China  in  her  fight  against  the 
opium  curse  and  therefore  to  restrain 
the  trade  in  drugs  detrimental  to  the 
Chinese  peoples 

Chinese  statistics  now  go  to  prove  that 
Tsingtao,  the  town  which  the  Powers 
are  unreservedly  placing  in  the  hands  oC 
the  Japanese,  is  the  place  which  has 
been  chosen  as  the  center  of  the  trade. 
Through  this  gateway  to  northern  China 
drugs  are  now  pouring — seeping  into  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  so  into  the  \erj 
heart  of  China. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  China  has 
been  handicapped  and  benumbed  by  this 
curse,  and  the  wonder  is  that  as  a  nation 
she  still  exists.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  the  world  and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  a  great  campaign  had 
l)een  ^"f^S^  a^nst  opium  and  all  but 
won.  The  third  International  Opium 
Conference,  which  met  at  The  Hague  in 
1914,  was  about  to  put  its  seal  upon  the 
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accomplished  work  when  the  intervention 
of  the  war  brought  it  to  a  sudden  halt. 
This,  with  the  activities  of  the  Japanese 
drug  traders  during  the  war,  has  further 
endangered  and  canceled  the  good 
already  achieved. 

The  Chinese  contend  that  by  allowing 
Japan  this  foothold  in  China  not  only 
will  the  Powers  establish  a  permanent 
seat  of  irritation  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, but  wiU  seriously  menace  the  great 
international  movement  which  was  on 
the  verge  of  its  fulfillment  It  is  true 
that  the  opium  question  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
for  further  consideration,  but  the  Chinese 
claim  that,  if  the  obligation  imposed  by 
an  International  Convention  was  not 
sufficient  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
Japanese,  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
is  to  take  this  question  under  its  admin- 
istration, is  not  likely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful, particularly  in  view  of  the  great 
temptation  which  this  trade  presents  to 
the  Japanese.  ^ 

These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  China  raises  against  the  turn- 
ing over  of  her  people  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Japan.  It  would  seem  tiiat  the  Powers 
in  ocmoeding  this  point  are  not  paving 
the  way  for  peace,  out  rather  for  inevi- 
table and  almost  immediate  strife. 

There  seems,  in  fact,  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  question  of  Shantung 
and  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which 
rankled  for  sixty  years  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  and  was  one  of  die  indirect 
causes  leading  to  the  recent  calamity. 
Chinese  sentiment  and  psychology  are 
not  diametrically  different  from  those 
of  France,  and  tiie  world  need  only  wait 
long  enough  to  see  history  repeat  itself. 
Ana  this  will  be  when  Cmna  has  armed 
herself  and  recovered  by  force  that  which 
was  her  own  and  which  was  arbitrarily 
taken  from  her.  No  injustice  can  per- 
manently remain  if  society  is  to  progress. 
If  the  elimination  of  a  wrong  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  <^ces  of  reason  and 
justice,  then  it  will  inevitably  be  achieved 
through  force.  This  is  a  law  which  no 
league  or  measures^of  men  can  affect. 

fiut  the  result  of  this  decision  in  Paris 
will  reach  far  into  the  future.  The 
knowledge  of  this  injustice  will  spread  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  China  and  seep  into 
the  minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men.  A  common  thought,  a  common  re- 
sentment, can  make  prodigious  strides 
towards  solidifying  a  people.  These  mill- 
ions of  simple,  ploddmg  natives,  tilling 
their  soil,  eating  rice,  and  loving  peace, 
rather  despised  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  going  to  react  against  a  common 
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wron^ — ^three  hundred  miUicms  of  them. 
This  is  a  thought  to  consider — ^the  rous- 
ing into  action  of  300,000,000  of  angiy 
and  resentful  people. 

The  Shantung  award  hurts  not  only 
China  but  Japan — China  very  obviously 
and  immediately.  But  its  harm  to  Japan 
is  infiniteljT  more  subtle  and  fundajnentaL 

Japan  is  to^y  at  the  turning  of  the 
ways  and  in  sore  need  of  wise  and  just 
direction.  The  foundations  on  which  for 
thirty  years  she  has  laboriously  built  have 
suddenly  given  way.  The  whole  ibeory 
of  her  modem  development  founded  on 
the  precepts  of  Oermany  has  proved  to 
be  unsound.  Therefore  the  Powers  are 
doing  her  an  111  turn  when  they  ui^  her 
to  pursue  still  further  this  sinister  wiB- 
of-the-wisp  and  permit  her  to  inaugurate 
the  new  and  better  era  by  an  act  not 
unworthy  of  Grermany  herself. 

It  must  always  be  an  extraordinary 
and  regrettable  fact  that  Japan,  after 
centuries  of  striving  for  the  hi^  and 
beautiful,  should  upon  contact  widi  tiie 
West  have  abandoned  her  own  traditions 
and  aspirations  for  the  ugliest  and  least 
convincing  of  all  possessions — ^namdy, 
blatant  materialism.  Japan  has  hem 
great  because  of  die  teans^  of  her  mind, 
because  of  her  high  conception  of  beauty 
and  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  h^ 

Sression,  bemuse  of  her  high  patriotism 
her  grim  adherence  to  principle. 
These  are  ihe  attributes  in  which  Japan 
excels,  this  is  her  contribution  to  the 
world,  not  her  materialism  and  the  ug^y 
lessons  the  West  has  taught  her. 

If  Japan  has  failed  to  see  this  lesson^ 
and  the  subtle  thought  of  German 
methods  still  persists,  then  oome  die 
danger  and  the  menace  to  her  natioual 
life — ^to  all  that  has  contributed  to  that 
life,  to  hushido^  to  Nogi,  to  men  of  like 
faith.  To  possess  the  world  as  Germany 
would  have  possessed  it  would  mean  the 
ultimate  annihilation  of  her  soul. 

With  her  cleverness  and  industrv,  her 
initiative  and  power  of  assimilation,  Japan 
need  have  no  fear  of  honest  competitKMi. 
Her  occupation  of  Shantung  would  be 
at  best  but  a  temporary  ihing,  and  at  a 
price  that  she  and  the  world  could  iU 
afford  to  pay.  It  is  inconceivable  that  her 
friends  should  for  a  moment  ni^  her  to 
follow  such  a  course,  that  the  Powere  in 
Paris  should  acquiesce  in  such  a  purpose. 
In  it  lies  not  only  injustice  to  China, 
but  unsound  counsel  to  Japan  and  rank 
disloyalty  to  the  millions  of  men  who 
fought  and  gave  their  lives  that  such 
ideas  and  ideals  should  perish  forever 
from  off  the  earth. 

Paris,  June  21, 1919. 


II-THE  CASE  FOR  JAPAN 


ONE  of  the  articles  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  now  before  the  Senate  which 
has  been  most  severely  censured  is  Sec- 
tion 8,  Part  IV,  entitled  "Shantung." 
By  this  section  Germany  renounces  in 
fovor  of  Japan  all  her  right,  title,  and 
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privil^es  which  she  acquired  under  the 
treaty  with  China,  March  6, 1898,  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  including  railways, 
mines,  and  other  appurtenances,  llie 
same  treaty  provides  for  the  renuncia- 
tion by  Germany  in  favor  of  China  of  all 


other  German  rights  and  oesaions  of 
property  in  that  country  and  for  Ike 
return  of  the  Boxer  spoils.  It  cannot 
therefore,  be  said  that  the  intetestB  of 
China  have  been  neglected.  Bat  China 
obtain  the  entire  mroA- 
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luents  that  the  Germans  haye  made  in 
the  provinoe  of  Shantung.  The  facts  of 
the  case  have  been  ignored  in  much  of  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  them  in  order  to  come 
to  an  intelligent  ecmclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject 

China  is  a  country  of  great  size,  ex- 
tending  over  most  of  the  southeastern 
third  of  Asia.  It  has  a  population  that 
has  never  been  counted  and  extensive 
and  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  espe- 
cially iron  and  coal,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous.  The  coal,  however,  has  not 
been  mined.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
want  of  capital,  engrineering  skill,  and 
enterprise,  and  partly  due  to  a  supersti- 
tious regard  for  the  ghosts  of  ancestors, 
whom  it  is  supposed  would  be  disquieted 
by  mining.  The  consequence  is  that  fuel 
in  China  is  scarce.  The  forests  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  people  are 
driven  to  utilize  every  scrap  of  refuse 
that  can  produce  a  little  heat.  Notwith- 
standing this  utilization,  the  suffering 
every  wmter  from  cold  and  all  the  year 
from  lack  of  ffiel  for  cooking  and  manu- 
facturing is  great.  A  recent  letter  from 
Shanghiu  gives  the  price  of  coal  there  at 
thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

Another  great  deficiency  in  China  is 
transportation.  Few  railways  have  been 
built.  The  first,  which  was  built  in  1876, 
between  Shanghai  and  Wusung,  was 
much  used,  but  was  bought  and  destroyed 
by  the  authorities  because  of  local  preju- 
dice against  it.  Others  have  been  built 
since,  mostly  by  foreign  capital  and  in 

?ur8uance  of  concessions  granted  by  the 
Ihinese  Government.  ^^The  Shantune 
Kailroad  was  built  with  German  capita^ 
is  256  miles  long,  and  began  operation 
in  1904.'*  Shantung,  be  it  noted,  is 
one  of  the  provinces  that  are  rich  in 
<*oal. 

The  rights  granted  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1898  to  Germany  in  this 
province  were  not  rights  of  sovereignty.^ 
They  were  similar  to  those  grant^  in* 
the  United  States  whenever  a  corpora- 
ticHi  is  formed.  They  authorized  the 
grantees  to  do  what  it  was  greatly  for 
the  interest  of  China  should  be  done — 
that  is  to  say,  to  build  railways,  establish 
terminals,  create  a  port  with  docks  and 
other  terminal  facilities,  mine  coal,  bring 
it  to  tidewater,  and  sell  it.  We  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  the  amount 
invested  by  the  Germans  in  these  enter- 
prises, but  it  must  of  necessity  be  many 
millions. 

,  When  Japan  declared  war  against 
Germany,  these  properties  were  in  the 
l>eaceable  possession  of  Germany.  It  was 
essential  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
that  these  harbors,  mines,  railways,  and 
other  property  should  be  taken  from  the 
Germans.  The  Japanese  sent  an  army 
and  captured  them.  Not  a  tael  of  Chinese 
money,  not  a  drop  of  Chinese  blood,  was 
expended  in  the  conquest.  China  was  not 
at  war  with  Germany.  The  extraordinary 
statement  made  in  the  Senate  that  by 
international  law  all  the  rights  of  Ger- 
many ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
is  entirely  unwarranted.  It  was  the  right 


of  a  belligerent  to  seize  them,  and  this 
was  done,  but  after  these  rights  had  been 
conquered  by  Japan  China  had  no  right 
to  revoke  them,  and  never  did. 

What  possible  equity  has  China  to 
deprive  Japan  of  these  fruits  of  the  war, 
conquered  by  her  own  energy  and  cour- 
age, at  the  cost  of  Japanese  lives  and 
with  tibe  expenditure  of  Japanese  money  ? 

Is  it  in  the  interest  of  China  that 
these  concessions  to  Germany  thus  ac- 
quired by  Japan  and  this  property  which 
is  the  result  of  intelligent  expenditure  of 
capital  should  be  forfeited  ?  To  answer 
this  q^uestion  we  must  look  a  little  into 
the  history  and  conditions  of  China. 

The  great  domain  of  China  is  divided 
into  eighteen  provinces.  During  the  reig^ 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty  these  provinces 
had  a  considerable  measure  of  local  in- 
dependence. The  extent  of  the  country 
was  such  and  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation was  so  great  that  some  local  inde- 
pendence was  essential.  When  the  Man- 
chu dynasty  was  dethroned  and  the 
Provisional  Constitution  was  adopted, 
March  10, 1912,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  Republic  was  so  limited 
by  this  instrument  that  the  Government 
broke  down.  A  new  Provisional  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  May  1,  1914.  This 
centralizes  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, whicn  was  undoubtedly  wise. 
But,  naturally,  the .  governors  of  the 
provinces  disliked  any  limitation  of  their 
powers.  Some  of  these  provinces  are  in 
revolt  against  the  Central  Government. 
In  most  of  them  the  administration  is 
corrupt  and  inefficient.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  China  has  an  orderljr  Government, 
or  that  investments  in  mines  and  rail- 
ways are  secure  without  other  protection 
than  that  given  by  the  Chinese  police. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  forei^  concessions, 
such  as  Shanghai,  the  police  protection  is 
eiven  by  foreign  policemen.  The  tall 
Sikh  in  Shanglmi  is  a  familiar  sight,  and 
far  more  effective  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  than  any  representative  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  which  has  always  followed  where 
government  is  inefficient,  the  means  of 
transportation  poor,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources not  developed.  The  people  suffer. 
The  Chinese  are  industrious,  thrifty, 
patient,  and  intelligent,  but  they  live  in 
a  condition  of  poverty  and  cold  that  it  is 
almost  imnossible  for  an  American  to 
conceive.  I  quote  from  the  official  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
merce of  China : 

"  To  form  an  idea  of  what  future  pros-' 
pects  are,  it  is  fair  to  make  a  comparison 
with  India.  The  areas  of  the  two  em- 
pires are  almost  identical  and  their  prod- 
ucts very  similar.  But  China  has  a  larger, 
a  more  industrious  and  more  intelligent 
population,  while,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  is  probably  more  fertile  and  pos- 
sesses greater  mineral  resources.  In  the 
former  country  trade  is  assisted  by  good 
roads,  railways,  and  lightness  or  absence 
of  taxation ;  in  the  latter,  at  present,  it  is 
hampered  by  directly  opposite  conditions. 
The  result  is  that  the  exports  from  India 
are  worth  three  times  the  exports  from 


China.  With  equal  opportunities,  which 
the  buildine  of  railways  and  opening  of 
mines  will  l>ring  about,  the  discrepancy 
should  disappear.*' 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  what 
China  needs  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  its  people  is  intelligent  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital,  directed  by 
competent  engineers  and  managed  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  investors*  but 
of  the  Chinese  themselves.  It  is  no  new 
thing  for  railways  and  other  public  en- 
terprises to  be  constructed  in  one  country 
by  the  capital  of  another.  The  railway 
from  Montreal  to  Portland,  for  example, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
was  originally  constructed  by  foreign 
capital,  mostly  British.  It  was  never 
thought  any  derogation  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of 
Maine  that  this  railway  should  be  built 
in  American  territory.  The  Chinese 
themselves  granted  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  build  a  section  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  across  Man- 
churia. This  has  been  operated  for  years 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  China  and 
Russia.  China  had  little  foreign  commerce 
until  the  ports  occupied  by  Europeans 
were  established  in  accordance  with 
treaties  made  between  European  gov- 
ernments and  that  of  China.  All  this 
has  been  of  great  mutual  benefit.  The' 
Chinese  people  as  a  whole  have  been 
gainers  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  by  the  foreign  settlements  and 
investments  that  have  been  established, 
and  by  the  administration  of  their  cus- 
toms service  under  the  direction  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.'  The  prejudice 
which  the  Chinese  had  against  forei^ers, 
and  which  led  them  for  a  long  whde  to 
shut  up  their  counti^,  is  being  dispelled 
in  those  parts  of  China  where  foreigners 
have  made  investments.' 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  objections 
which  have  been  taken  to  the  Shantung 
section  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  have  not 
arisen  so  much  from  love  of  China  as 
from  jealousy  of  Japan.  Nothing  seems 
too  bad  to  say  of  Japan,  and  yet  there  is 
no  country  in  Asia  which  deserves  such 
admiration.  During  the  short  period  of 
se(renty  years  which  has  elapsed  since 
Commodore  Perry,  with  American  ships, 
landed  in  Japan,  and  Townsend  Harris 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  July  29,  1868, 
the  Japanese  have  maintained  an  efficient 
government  which  has  secured  protec- 
tion for  the  persons  and  property  of  its 
citizens  and  has  enabled  the  people  to 
make  great  advances  in  manufactures, 
in  commerce,  in  transportation,  in  eilu- 
cation,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

We  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  most 
bloody  and  destructive  war  recorded  ui 
history.  The  real  cause  of  that  war  was 
national  prejudice  and  hatred,  which  had 
been  fomented  for  years.  The  writer 
traveled  in  Germany  in  1902.  In  every 
important  city,  except  Hamburg,  the 
press  continuously  attacked  England. 
The  mixture  of  suspicion  and  vitupera- 
tion that  pervaded  the  German  press  at 
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tbat  time  continued  down  to  the  fatal 
month  of  August,  1914.  In  the  light  of 
the  awful  reenilts  of  such  persistent  at- 
tacks, where  peace  ^^made  war  with 
words,  edged  more  keen  than  ever  were 
our  foreign  foemen's  swords,"  the  wicked- 
ness of  t^e  present  attacks  upon  Japan 
becomes  manifest.  Who  can  maintain, 
when  the  facts  already  stated  are  con- 
sidered, that  the  Japanese  have  not  as 
much  right  to  the  railways  and  mines  in 
Shantung,  the  right  to  make  and  operate 
which  were  granted  to  Germany  by 
China,  as  America  had  to  construct  the 
Panama  Bailroad  in  1850,  and  now  has 
to  operate  the  Panama  Canal,  the  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  used  in  connection 
with  it,  and  the  harbors  at  either  end  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Chinese  would 
prefer  German  to  Japanese  possession  of 
the  Shantung  railways,  harbors,  and 
mines.  Such  a  statement  as  this  iraores 
the  facts  of  history.  When  in  1900  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  cut  off  Peking  from  all 
conmiunication  with  the  outside  world, 
and  some  of  the  foreign  representatives 
there  were  murdered,  foreign  nations 
agreed  to  send  troops  to  ^eir  relief. 
These  were  sent.  The  discipline  of  the 
Japanese  troops  was  perfect;  they  treated 


civilians  with  absolute  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  wherever 
they  had  opportunity,  showed  the  same 
brutality  that  they  did  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France.  They  looted  some  val- 
uable Chinese  possessions,  which  under 
this  Treaty  they  are  required  to  restore. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  more 
to  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  that  the  rail- 
ways and  mines  in  Shantung  should  be 
managed  by  Japanese  than  by  Germans. 
But  it  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said : 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  Japan  will 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  China  in 
the  Shantung  Peninsula?  To  this  we 
reply :  What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  it  ? 
The  Japanese  have  been  faithful  to  their 
treaty  obligations  in  the  past,  and  Japan 
has  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Membership  in  this  League  has 
been  offered  to  China,  who  will  undoubt- 
edly in  the  end  accept  such  membership. 
One  object  of  the  Covenant  of  this 
League  is  stated  to  be  *^  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  m  the 
deiding  of  organized  peoples  with  one 
another."  ^^  Disputes  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty"  are  declared  to  be 
among  those  which  ^^are  generally  suit- 
able for  submission  to  arbitration."  *^  The 


members  of  the  League  agree  that  they 
will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  rendered."  In  our 
judgmert^  therefore,  the  attempt  that 
Chma  has  been  making  to  obtain  posaes- 
sion  of  property  of  great  value  for  which 
it  pays  no  price,  has  expended  no  money, 
and,  in  a  word,  has  done  nothing  to  create, 
is  not  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  or 
by  the  fair  dealing  which  should  prevail 
between  them,  and  constitutes  no  objec- 
tion to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  now 
before  the  Senate. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
present  independence  of  China  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  in  their  war  with  Russia.  The 
condition  before  that  war  is  juatly  de- 
scribed by  Henry  Adams : 

^^  The  vast  force  of  inertia  known  as 
China  was  to  be  united  with  the  huge 
bulk  of  Russia  in  a  single  mass,  which 
no  amount  of  new  force  could  hencefor- 
ward deflect." 

When  Chinese  statesmen  recall  Hm 
deliverance,  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
present  jealousy  of  Japan  will  disappear, 
and  that  both  countries  may  become 
loyal  members  of  the  League  ? 

July  23,  1919. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  NEGRO  WANT? 

THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  DOUGLASS  PUBLIC   SCHOOL 

BY   R.  H.  LEAVELL 


"TT7HAT  an  dis    wah    in    Europe 

W   about?" 

The  youth  who  shot  this  abrupt  ques- 
tion at  me  was  a  slender  mulatto  with 
the  fires  of  race  hate  smoldering  in  his 
eyes.  The  time  was  a  day  four  months 
after  America  had  entered  the  world 
war.  The  place  was  a  Negro  churchyard 
in  Mississippi  where  five  hundred  colored 
people  had  met  at  a  picnic  held  by  their 
Sunday  school  association. 

Only  a  few  hours  before  the  lad's 
father  had  been  telling  me  how  his  son 
hated  the  Southern  white  man.  And  as 
the  boy  fixed  his  hostile  gaze  upon  me  I 
realized  that,  although  I  was  a  stranger, 
he  had  classed  me  akeady  as  an  enemy. 
And  yet  my  errand  was  the  not  un- 
friendly one  of  trying  to  find  out  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  why 
so  many  Negroes  were  leaving  my  own 
native  State  for  Northern  industries. 

How  to  answer  this  sullen  boy  so  as  to 
be  honest  with  myself  without  intensify- 
ing his  bitter  feeling  toward  white  Amer- 
icans perplexed  me  for  a  moment.  Then 
I  fell  back  upon  an  undefined  word  of 
many  syllables. 

"  The  object  of  this  war,"  said  I,  "  is 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — 
in  Europe." 

Now  I  doubt  whether  the  lad  would 
have  taken  in  the  meaning  of  my  some- 
what oracular  remark,  despite  his  migra- 
tion through  eight  grades  of  some  sort  of 
a  public  school,  had  not  my  guide,  a 


Negro    teacher  of  shrewd  intelligence, 
promptly  translated  for  him  : 

^^  That  means  we  are  fighting  to  get 
freedom  for  the  people  in  Europe,  lou 
are  willing  to  fight,  aren't  you,  to  help 
them  get  It?" 

"  Yaas,"  was  the  quick  reply.  *'  But 
while  I'se  fightin'  I'd  like  to  get  a  little 
mo'  freedom  fuh  myself." 

As  he  spoke  a  chuckling  murmur  of 
approval  spread  through  the  group  of 
yellow  and  black  and  brown  men  that 
stood  about  us. 

^^A  little  more  freedom  for  his  own 
race  here  in  America,"  said  I  to  myself. 
"  I  wonder  what  he  means  by  *  freedom '  ? 
What  is  it  that  the  Negro  r^dly  wants  ?" 
And  for  a  dependable  answer  to  these 
queries  I  have  applied  to  many  men  in 
each  race  during  the  past  two  years. 

Not  long  ago  I  put  the  question  to  a 
discerning  man  of  affairs  in  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  South.  For  more  than 
a  generation  this  man  has  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  are  wrestling 
with  the  bafiBing  problem  of  saf^uarding 
the  ideals  of  white  civilization  while  at 
the  same  time  insuring  to  the  Negro 
''  a  man's  chance  "  to  become  American. 

"  What  does  *  freedom '  mean  to  the 
Negro?"  this  man  of  business  repeated 
thoughtfully.  "  What  does  he  want  of  the 
ruling  race  in  this  ^  white  man's  coun- 
try '  ?"  Then,  after  a  moment,  he  added : 
"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  white,  there 
is  another .  question  which  is  still  more 


vital,  and  that  is.  Can  we,  with  justice  to 
our  own  children,  provide  the  Ne^^ 
with  adequate  opportunity  to  achieve 
democracy  ?  But  tne  correct  solution  of 
this  problem  hinges  on  our  learning  the 
true  answer  to  that  first  inquiry.  What 
does  the  Negro  really  want  ?" 

In  the  pause  that  followed  my  friend 
gazed  at  me  in  the  eager,  searching  way 
that  with  him  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  swift 
marshaling  of  ideas  gathered  from  a 
broad  experience.  And  then  he  sent  me 
on  a  mission. 

^^  Go  to  the  Douglass  Public  School  in 
Cincinnati.  Perhaps  that  institution  will 
throw  some  light  on  what  the  Negro  aaks 
of  white  America  in  the  way  of  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  win  democracy." 

And  so  a  little  later  I  found  myself 
explaining  the  object  of  my  visit  to  F.  M, 
Russell,  the  Negro  princimd,  under  whom 
for  nearly  a  decade  the  Douglass  School  ^ 
has  rendered  its  largest  service  to  his  * 
people.  A  glance  at  me  broad  brow,  the 
steady,  direct  eyes,  and  the  smiling, 
friendly  face  told  me  at  once  that  here 
was  a  man  who  could  dream  a  dream 
and  then  could  do  his  part  with  others  in 
making  it  come  true. 

From  the  principal  himself,  from  teach- 
ers associated  with  him,  and  from  repre^ 
sentative  white  citizens  I  gathered  testi- 
mony, free  of  contradiction,  as  to  the 
contributive  work  of  the  Douglass  School. 
Here  is  the  story : 

"*f®tiz'i3'gy  boogie  *^'^'' 
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from  the  hmne  of  the  woman  who  wrote 
^'  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin  "  Btands  the  hand- 
some brick-and-cement  stmcture  which 
houses  this  modem  school.  Upon  the 
brbw  of  the  same  hill  is  Laue  Seminary, 
around  which  there  centei'ed  before  the 
Civil  War  one  of  the  main  stations  on 
the  famous  Underground  Railroad  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  As  time  passed, 
many  of  those  who  had  come  found 
themselves  abiding  near  the  homes  of  the 
kindly  and  high-minded  enthusiasts  who 
had  befriended  them.  The  end  of  the 
war  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  this  black 
community ;  for  from  time  to  time  others 
have  come  seeking  to  better  their  con- 
dition. 

.  Now  there  is  a  truth,  familiar  to  all 
when  it  is  applied  to  fowls  of  the  air, 
that  is  equally  a  truth  when  it  is  applied 
to  human  beings,  although  this  fact  is 
not  so  clearly  appreciated  by  many.  For 
of  men  as  much  as  of  winged  creatures 
can  it  be  said  that  ^^  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together."  In  obedience,  therefore, 
to  this  &w  of  life  as  well  as  to  the  law  of 
the  State  as  it  then  was,  a  separate  pub- 
lic school  was  established  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  the  Negro  children. 

But  as  time  pasised  the  public  mind 
became  opposed  to  racial  seg^regation  in 
the  schools  as  a  matter  of  man-made  law. 
The  Legislature,  accordingly,  put  an  end 
to  compulsory  separation  as  long  ago  as 
1888.  And  yet  during  the  thirty-one 
years  that  have  gone  bv  since  then  the 
great  majority  of  the  N^^roes  in  the 
Douglass  district  have  continued  to  send 
their  children  to  Douglass  because  they 
prefer  this  Negro  school. 

Their  choice  is  clearly  a  free  one ;  for 
within  the  same  territory  are  three  other 
public  schools  that  are  open  to  both  white 
and  black.  And  yet  only  a  handful  of 
colored  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found 
there  consorting  with  the  white  race.  The 
actual  statistics  are  impressive.  For,  al- 
though the  Douglass  section  contains 
1,087  Negroes  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one,  the  enrollment  at  Doug- 
lass numbers  936.  About  one  hundr^ 
of  these  live  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
and  go  to  the  trouble  of  walking  or 
of  paying  car-fare  rather  than  attend 
mixed  schools  near  their  own  homes. 

How  many  go  to  the  three  mixed 
schools  within  easy  reach  of  the  Douglass 
neighborhood  ?  The  precise  answer  can- 
not be  given,  because  the  School  Board 
does  not  tabulate  enrollment  by  races,  but 
only  by  schools.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
those  attending  these  institutions  from 
that  territory  are  negligible  in  number. 
For  if  we  subtract  from  the  district's 
population  of  those  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  all  who  go  to  Douglass, 
we  have  a  remainder  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Subtract  again  from  this  re- 
mainder that  large  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  above  compulsory  school  age 
who  must  work  for  their  bread,  and  who 
because  of  this  are  not  in  school  any- 
where, and  it  becomes  clear  that  only  a 
few  can  be  going  to  mixed  schools.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  estnnate  of  competent  per- 
sons that  not  over  five  per  cent  of  those 
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actually  in  school  attend  with  white  chil- 
dren. But  even  if  we  play  safe  by  doub- 
ling this  estimate,  we  find  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  school  are  enrolled 
at  Douglass.  And  this  is  the  place  where 
of  their  own  free  will  none  but  Negroes 
attend. 

Clearly,  then,  the  colored  community  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  separate 
school.  It  follows  that  Douglass  in  greater 
degree  than  other  accessible  institutions 
meets  the  real  wants  of  the  Negro.  If, 
therefore,  we  learn  just  what  Douglass 
offers  to  that  community  and  just  how 
Douglass  makes  the  offer,  we  shall  have 
some  light  at  least  on  what  a  Negro 
group  that  is  above  the  average  in  intel- 
ligence and  in  enterprise  does  want  from 
white  America. 

"  What  struck  you  as  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  Douglass  renders  the  neighbor- 
hood?" The  reply  of  a  sympathetic 
white  Southerner  to  this  query  was  em- 
phatic and  instantaneous : 

^^The  Rough  House  in  the  evenings 
for  the  boys." 

In  a  large  basement  room,  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  outside,  the  Rough 
House  holds  its  nightly  session.  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  the  young- 
sters find  vent  here  for  their  surplus 
energy  and  animal  spirits.  So  many 
throng  the  place  that  it  would  be  a  puzzle 
how  to  find  room  for  all  to  play  at  once. 
Fortunately,  games  like  basket-ball  and 
contests  like  boxing,  if  gone  at  with  a 
vim,  soon  reduce  the  participants  to  a 
state  of  breathless  wiUingness  to  retire  to 
the  rooters'  bench.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  boys  should  find 
almost  equal  satisfaction  in  playing  the 
eame  for  all  it  is  worth  and  in  shouting 
for  their  side.  The  boys  have,  indeed, 
proved  their  interest  in  a  very  practical 
way,  for  with  their  own  hands  they 
have  made  and  erected  the  basket-ball 
goals. 

Now  all  of  this  promotes  team-work,  as 
well  as  friendly  rivalry  with  the  "  good 
sports  "  on  the  opposing  side,  and  a  com- 
mon fellowship  with  the  other  "  husky," 
whether  he  be  for  or  against  a  boy's  own 
crowd.  And  so  that  overflow  of  vitality 
which,  if  undirected,  might  easily  result 
in  tough  gangs  is  put  in  harness  to  achieve 
the  democratic  spirit. 

Again,  even  "robustious"  youth  is 
sometimes  glad  of  a  quiet  hour.  One 
corner  of  the  Rough  House  has  therefore 
been  set  apart  for  less  strenuous  games, 
such  as  checkers  and  crokinole.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  community  branch  of  the 
public  library  for  those  in  quiet  mood. 
This  branch  library  is  conspicuously  and 
conveniently  housd-  in  another  Lti^e 
basement  room  provided  by  the  schooL 
And  the  public  library  furnishes  the 
books  and  the  trained  attendant.  Here 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  welcome, 
and.  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  The 
doors  remain  open  after  school  hours, 
closing  for  the  day  at  nine  o'clock. 

Douglass  offers  other  opportunities  for 
work  and  play  in  the  early  evenings. 
Thus  there  is  a  five  months'  night  school 
in  academic  and  industrial  subjects,  much 
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frequented  by  migrants  from  the  South. 
Ana  all  the  year  around  there  are 
"  gym  "  classes  for  men  and  for  women,  as 
well  as  clubs  of  all  sorts — clubs  for  house 
servants,  for  factory  girls,  for  young  men, 
for  girls  in  high  school,  and  for  girls  in 
the  University.  Then,  too,  the  audito* 
rium  is  thrown  open  for  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  the  movies. 

All  of  the  activities  that  one  may  ex- 
pect in  a  modem  school  are  to  be  found 
at  Douglass.  Manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science,  an  oi)en-air  room  for  the 
tuberculous  and  a  class  for  defectives, 
school  gardens  and  a  supervised  play- 
ground— all  are  here.  There  is  also  a 
lunch-room  where  nourishing  and  quickly 
assimilable  foods  may  be  had  at  recess 
periods.  The  policy  of  the  School  Board 
tor  its  maintenance  is  worth  noting.  For 
the  lunch-room  begins  the  school  year 
with  a  thirty-day  credit  at  the  wholesale 
houses.  And  after  that  it  must  maintain 
itself  out  of  current  income. 

Of  the  activities  named  thus  far,  one 
is  of  especial  value  for  the  Negro  race. 
The  open-air  room  is  what  I  mean.  For 
the  fact  is  notorious  that  consumptioais" 
the  "  black  man's  scourge."  It  i5  there- 
fore particularly  cheering  to  the  believer 
in  democracy  to  find  that  the  School 
Board  provides  the  same  high  quality  of 
care  and  equipment  for  these  unperiled 
Negro  children  that  it  does  for  whites  in 
the  same  danger. 

For  a  race  that  is  struggling  upward 
another  standard  provision  is  of  peculiar 
importance.  This  is  the  separation  of 
the  defectives  from  the  nomud  children. 
Not  only  are  normal  children  who  have 
had  good  school  opportunities  held  back 
when  defectives  are  in  their  classes,  but 
children  who  have  previously  attended 
poor  schools,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  migrants  from  the  South,  have  a 
still  greater  disadvantage  when  those  of 
feeble  mind  are  taught  with  them.  By 
separating  defective  from  normal  minds, 
each  can  be  taught  the  better. 

Of  late  even  the  problem  of  the  new- 
<jomer,  backward  because  of  poor  sc^hools, 
has  become  acute.  For  the  final  result  of 
the  great  demand  for  labor  in  Northern 
industries  which  grew  out  of  war  condi- 
tions has  been  a  heavy  migration  of 
Negro  families  from  the  South.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  this  family 
movement  has  indeed  slowed  down,  but 
it  has  not  stopped. 

The  successful  way  in  which  the  prob- 
lem of  these  new  children  has  been  dealt 
with  furnishes  convincinor  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Board  in  allowing  to  every 
school  a  wide  liberty  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  its  neighborhood.  It  is  elo- 
quent, too,  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
principal  and  teachei-s  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  their  own  people  as  those  needs 
arise. 

The  root  idea  was  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  room  for  the  over-age  children 
from  the  South,  But  it  took  an  artist  in 
humanity  to  prevent  such  segregation 
from  becoming  a  badge  of  humiliation 
and  discouragement.       <^  _ 

*'  We'll  cdl  |i|]^  yrpom,"   the  princi- 
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BJ  explained,  "  the  Opportunity  Class.*' 
ere  the  teacher  devotes  herself  espe- 
ciallj  to  coaching  the .  individual  pupils, 
although  in  certain  specific  subjects*  such 
as  manual  training,  the  departmental  in- 
structors help  too.  So  admirably  do  the 
students  respond  that  in  one  case  a  child 
made  four  grades  in  a  single  year ;  and 
two  grades  a  year  is  a  common  record. 
That  the  other  children  feel  a  sym^ 
thetic  interest  in  these  newcomers  is  in- 
dicated bv  the  nickname  they  have  for 
them — "  me  Sunny  South  Class.'^ 

**  It  occurred  to  me,"  added  the  princi- 
pal, ^*  that  a  Southern  woman  would  be 
better  able  than  a  Northerner  to  under- 
stand these  young  Southerners.  I  there- 
fore nut  in  ohiu^e  a  capable  woman 
from  Monteomery,  Alabama.  Iler  grasp 
of  the  proUem  is  revealed  by  the  results 
achieved  by  the  children." 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  management 
both  in  meeting  school  needs  and  in 
utilizing  available  materials  is  further 
emphasised  in  the  following  instance :  In 
conformity  with  the  co-operative  policy 
of  the  School  Board  and  the  Park  Com- 
mission, the  latter  had  condemned  sev- 
eral dwelling-houses  next  to  the  school, 
in  order  to  put  in  a  modem  playgroimd. 
One  of  these  houses  was  in  fair  condition  ; 
and  upon  Mr.  Russell's  re<][uesting  that 
it  be  preserved,  the  Commission  promptly 
consented.  Now  the  girls  have  the  house 
for  a'  practice  home  in  domestic  science, 
the  neighborhood  has  it  for  a  com- 
munity center,  and  the  children  have  its 
broad  kitchen  porch  during^  summer 
playtime  for  an  ice<;ream  parlor.  Then, 
too,  the  manual  training  boys  have  com- 
bined practice  work  and  community  ser- 
vice by  buildine^  from  the  ground  up  a 
handsome  firepku^e  in  the  chief  club- 
room. 

Let  me  add  in  passing  that  the  teachers 
at  Douglass  realize  that  if  you  increase  a 
man's  wants  he  will  work  harder  so  as 
to  have  the  means  for  satisfying  his  new 
needs.  I  had  commented  upon  the  fine 
quality  of  furniture  with  which  the  prac- 
tice house  was  equipped  and  had  asked 
if  stuff  that  cost  that  much  might  not 
result  merely  in  the  creation  of  an  unat- 
tainable ideal. 

"No,"  said  my  guide.  "At  pi-esent 
wages  many,  through  saving,  can  buy 
furniture  as  good  as  this.  And  such 
ideak  give  an  incentive  to  the  wage- 
earner  for  steadier  work." 
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The  record  as  thus  &r  presented  gives 
ample  proof  both  that  a  just  School  K>ard 
provides  Negro  children  with  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  of  the  white  and  that 
the  leadership  within  the  school  is  sane 
and  resourcefuL  But,  after  all,  these 
would  come  to  nothing  without  a  teach- 
ing staff  of  high  quality.  Several  of  the 
Douglass  teachers  are  from  reputable 
N^^  institutions.  And  all  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  the  School  Board 
that  teachers  shall  do  some  studying 
each  year  in  such  an  approved  institution 
as  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  itself  a 
part  of  the  school  system. 

But  the  remark  of  one  teacher  from 
New  Orleans  struck  me  most  forcibly. 

"My  leaving  the  South,"  she  said, 
"  was  simply  a  business  necessity.  I  am 
studying  for  my  A.B.  degree,  and  I  have 
decided  that  it  is  a  needless  expense  to 
go  from  the  far  South  to  summer  sessions 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  Chicago,  when  I  can 
get  my  education  at  the  municipal  uni- 
versity here  while  earning  a  comfortable 
living  as  a  teacher." 

As  a  white  Southerner  I  liave  found 
much  food  for  thought  in  this  statement, 
especially  because  eleven  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  teachers  <m  tne  efficient 
staff  at  Douglass  have  been  contributed 
by  the  South.  And  the  South  is  none  too 
rich  in  such  treasure. 

In  all  that  I  have  vmtten  my  aim  has 
been  to  make  clear  what  the  Douglass 
School  is  doing  and  how  it  does  it  To 
whom  is  honor  due  for  this  signal  service 
to  American  democracy  across  the  bounds 
of  race? 

The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer; 
for,  as  is  characteristic  of  democracy,  the 
leadership  has  been  co-operative.  But, 
wherever  the  idea  had  its  birth,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  back  in 
1910,  when  the  Douglass  School  got  its 
present  splendid  building,  an  Ohioan 
whose  Virginia  Quaker  father  had  freed 
his  own  smves  years  ago  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Cincinnati ;  that  he 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  president 
of  the  municipal  university,  a  Virginian 
who  in  former  years  wrought  effectively 
in  the  eastern  South  for  better  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people ; 
and  that  Booker  Washington  is  said  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  Tennessee  Negro  who  has  furnished 
the  direct  leadership.  For  the  rest  the 
school  would  amount  to  nothing  but  for 


the  cordial  and  statesmanlike  support  it 
.receives  from  the  present  School  Board 
and  their  superintendent,  and  but  for  the 
backing  of  the  local  Negro  community. 

Do  the  people  of  Cincinnati  indorse 
the  policy  of  voluntary  attendance  by 
Negroes  at  schools  maintained  exclu- 
sively for  N^roes? 

Yes.  For  now  else  may  we  interpret 
the  recent  creati<m  of  the  Stowe  Public 
School,  modeled  after  the  Douglass.,  in 
the  heart  of  a  congested  downtown  center 
of  Negro  population  ?  And  how  else  may 
we  interpet  the  action  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Negro  parents  there  in  sending 
their  children  to  Stowe  and  to  other 
exdu^vely  Negro  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict? The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating. 

My  journey  over,  I  sought  out  my 
friend  in  the  South. 

"  What  did  you  find  that  those  Negroes 
want  ?"  he  queried. 

"  Only  this,"  was  my  answer.  "  As 
good  a  chance  for  their  boy  and  girl  as 
you  and  I  want  for  ours.  But  ihey  fed 
that  they  get  that  chance  most  surely  by 
staying  in  their  own  crowd.  For  ns  m 
the  South  this  case  is  especially  encoor- 
acing;  because,  in  view  of  the  selected 
character  of  the  original  group  and  their 
dose  relations  with  white  abolitioiustB, 
we  need  not  have  been  surprised  had 
these  Negroes  desired  mixed  sdiools  and 
social  intermingling.  On  the  contrary, 
this  community,  whue  reaching  ap  toward 
white  standards,  prefers  racial  sedusioiL 
These  people  revere  tiieir  own  racial 
personality.  This  fact  could  not  be  better 
set  forth  than  by  quoting  from  the  four 
huge  placards  that  confront  the  visitor  in 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Douglass  School 
For  on  the  placards  are  these  words : 

"  Self -Control :  Self-Rdiance :  Self-R^ 
spect :  and  Race  Pride  I" 

Does  not  this  record  provide  just 
ground  for  a  faith  deep  enough  to  cause 
white  Americans  to  see  to  it  that  the 
children  of  the  Negro  have  opportunities 
for  self-devdopmeut  in  separate  schcMiIs 
that  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  opportu- 
nities we  demand  for  our  own  children  ? 
May  not  America  find  in  such  an  enter- 
prise the  chance  to  teach  the  worhl  the 
supreme  truth  that  democracy  meaus, 
not  the  wiping  out  of  racial  personality, 
but  rather  the  cherishing  of  racial  differ- 
ence and  the  ennobling  of  diverse  stocks 
for  the  enrichment  of  us  all? 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 


Sunday  Night. 

I  AM  on  the  sleeper  bound  for  Erie, 
having  just  left  my  wife  at  the  Albany 
station.  Singular  that,  no  matter  how 
often  I  start  off  for  a  trip  on  the  road, 
there  is  a  mist  in  her  eyes  which  she  tries 
to  hide  by  smiling,  bravely.  One  would 
think  that  it  were  for  six  months  or  a  year 
and  to  some  distant  land  I  was  going  in- 
stead of  on  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  a  near-by 


BY   J.  ANNAN 

State.  Neverthdess  it  does  seem  good  to 
hear  a  better  good-by  than  a  masculine 
*'  So  long !  Hope  your  trip  is  successful." 
I  envy  the  fellow  who  returns  at  night 
to  his  own  fireside.  Strange  beds  and 
hotel  food  wear  on  one  alter  a  while. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  all  the  chefs  had 
learned  the  art  of  cooking  in  a  school 
where  they  drowned  the  food  in  one  kettle 
of  a  highly  seasoned  liquid  which  removed 


all  individual  flavor.  A  trout  might  be  a 
bluefish  (perhaps  it  is). 

Althoiigh  my  berth  has  been  made  up, 
I  ain  sitting  in  the  smokin^^  compartment, 
listening  to  the  heavy  ram  and  waiting 
for  the  rest  to  get  settled  for  the  night 
Years  of  travd  have  made  me  s^ah 
enough  to  prefer  wakinfi^  others  up  when 
I  retire  to  being  wakened  myself*  Beside^ 
berths  were  never  made  for  one  of  aiy 
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CURRENT    EVENTS     ILLUSTRATED 


(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A  MAKESHIFT  TROLLEY  HELPING  TO  SOLVE  THE  TRANSPOKTATION  PROBLEM  DURING  A  STRIKE 

The  Bti^ce  of  the-  iimp Wy>o» ^f  the  Bgooklyn4iaiMd.Ttaniik  Company,  as.wiih  siiuUar  strikes  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  resulted  in  gfroat  iaoonvenience^to 

the  pablic.  All  kinds  of  vehicles  were  transformed  into  buses  to  carry  passengers  in  the  emergency  ;  a  motor  truck  used  in  Brooklyn  in  this  way  is 

shown  aboTe  ;  hundreds  of  these  trucks  made  the  journey  between  industrial  centers  in  New  York  and  the  remoter  districts  of  Brooklyn 


(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood 


RESCUING  A  NEGRO  DURING  THE  RACE  RI01>>  IN  CHICAGO 
The  Negro  seen  in  the  picture  was,  it  is  said,  pursued  by  a  mob  and  ran  to  the  mounted  policeman  shown  at  the  left,  who  kept  the  mob  at  bay  until  other 
officers  arrived  on  the  scene.  This  Negro  was  anued  for  defense ;  the  .policeman  at  his  side  is  shown  in  the  act  of  taking  a  weapon  from  his  hip  pocket  ^ 

Digitized  by '" 


his  hip  pocket       T 

A^OOgle 


U.  S.  OAcUl  Pbocoynph 

GENERAL  PERSHING  DECORATING  BISHOP  BRENT  IN  FRANCE 

Bishop  Brent,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  took  a  notable  part  in  the  war  as 

senior  chaplain  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  his  work  for  the  soldiers*  welfare  has  been 

fittingly  recognized  by  the  military  authorities,  as  shown  in  the  above  picture 


(C)  UndrnKOMl  «e  Uu>lcrwotMl 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE  IN  HIS  LIBRARY  AMONG  HIi> 
FAVORITE  BOOKS 

For  an  editorial  estimate  of  Mr.  Camegie^s  character  and    • 
career  see  page  596 


(C)  Underwood  &  Unctcrwood 


A  CHAMPION  WOMAN  BRONCO  BUSTER 
Here  is  a  typical  scene  at  the  recent  "  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  '*  Roundup  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  young  woman.  Miss  Kjtty  Gamati^  abopm^  the 
photograph,  took  the  second  prite  in  the  women's  world  championship  bronco  busting  conteitby  VJJ  VlTO STlv^ 


(C>  Uodcrwood  &  Umierwood  (C)  Cltnediast.  from  Press  lUusuating  Service 

SENATOR  HIRAM  JOHNSON,  OF  CALJFORNIA  SENATOR  GILBERT  M.  HITCHCOCK,  OF  NEBRASKA 

Semitor  Johnson  is  one  of  the  foremost  critics  and  Senator  Hitchcock  one  of  the  most  active  defenders  of  the  Administration's  peace  policy 


(C)  Ledger  Pnoto  Senrkc 

L.  K  SHEPPARD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
RAILROAD  CONDUCTORS 


(C>  Ledger  Ph»to  Service 

WARREN  S.  STONE,  GRAND  CHIEF  OF  THE  LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS  ^^ 


These  prominent  railway  labor  men  are  leading  supporters  of  the  Plumb  plan  for  Goremment  ownership  of  railways,  reported  in  last  week^s  Ontlooj 
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AlMohite  sleep,  the  kind  that 
"^  knits  op  the  raveled  sleave  of  care,*'  is 
imponiUe  for  me. 

Monday  Night— MMdTiUe. 

This  hotel  is  a  comfortable,  old-&8h- 
kmed  building  widi  high  ceilings  and  ex- 
ceedingly large  rocmis.  Bath-rooms  were 
invented  evidently  after  the  house  was 
bnQt,  and  so  alternate  bedrooms  have  been 
ccmverted.  It  is  rather  nnosoal  for  one  to 
have  a  hotel  bath-room  20  x  20  x  20.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  a  suite  parti- 
tioned off  in  a  warehouse. 

Went  to  bed  last  night  after  leaving 
Utica.  At  Rochester  some  one  scrambled 
noisilv  into  the  berth  over  mine,  which 
was  thoughtful  of  him.  Then  he  began  to 
snore — not  quiet,  respectable  snores,  but 
snorts  and  agonized  wheezings  and  diok- 
ings.  I  lay  awake  an  hour  or  more,  won- 
dering how  he  managed  to  come  to  after 
each  dioke.  He  did  it  just  as  if  it  were  a 
regular  thing.  As  there  was  no  respite  to 
be  had  apparently,  I  got  up  and  washed 
and  shaved  just  before  we  pulled  into 
Buffalo,  where  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
platform,  drawing  in  great  breaths  of 
damp,  smoke-laden  air  with  the  hope  that 
it  was  &iirly  well  filtered  before  it  reached 
my  lungs.  At  the  worst,  however,  it  could 
not  eqim  the  impure,  stuffy  air  of  the  car 
I  had  just  left  It  was  still  raining,  and 
the  streets  had  that  wretched  look  that 
city  streets  have  in  rainy  weadier. 

WednesdAj  Night— OU  City. 

For  the  first  time  I  have  been  in  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  pungent 
odor  of  the  crude  oil  penetrated  the  train 
while  yet  we  were  several  miles  away. 
Every  one  talks  oil,  although  in  snudl 
figures,  for  it  does  not  flow  as  it  did  in 
the  early  days.  It  has  to  be  pumped,  and 
a  half  barrel  is  considered  a  very  fair  out- 
put per  day  for  one  welL  As  we  came 
into  the  city  I  could  see  along  the  track 
the  heavy,  cumbersome  wa&ing-beams 
and  the  pipe-lines  to  iron  reservoirs.  £very 
available  foot  seemed  to  be  bored  or  piped. 
Even  the  narrow  margin  between  the  rail- 
way and  the  river  was  disfigured  with 
pumps  and  reservoirs  and  a  network  of 
pipes.  I  listened  to  two  men  on  the  train 
talking  about  drilling  aweU  on  a  little 
farm.  They  expected  to  go  down  one 
thousand  feet  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  a  foot. 
They  might  get  a  half-barrel  a  day ;  they 
might  get  a  quarter — the  average  amount ; 
and  they  might  have  the  unpleasant  satis- 
Aietion  of  spending  their  money  without 
striking  any  oil.  About  as  risky  a  gamble 
as  a  horse-race,  and  more  expensive. 

Sunday  Afteinoon — Butler. 

The  hotel  here  is  a  very  comfortable 
place  to  spend  one's  Sunday.  A  pleasant 
room  overlooking  a  little  square,  a  bath, 
and  delightful  meals  are  all  one  could  wish 
for  among  strangers.  This  is  the  first 
commercial  hotel  in  all  my  travels  where 
they  have  guest  boo^  At  least  they  had 
them.  The  last  three  or  four,  of  several 
years*  standing,  are  on  the  table  in  the 
lobby.  Some  of  the  former  guests'  re- 
marks were  witty,  some  very  matteivof- 


fact,  ami  some  coarse.  Occasi<nially  there 
are  human  animals  that  have  not  allowed 
their  minds  to  ascend  above  the  level  of 
the  mere  brute. 

Thimdaj  Night — HairiilNiig. 

Here  in  the  streets  of  Harrisbnrg  one 
sees  an  occasicmal  Mennonite  or  Dunkard 
in  garb  strange  to  New  Yorkers,  where 
short  skirts,  sporty  stockings,  and  d^Hetc 
gowns  have  educated  us  out  of  the  idea 
that  anythine  more  modest  can  maintain 
a  di^^nified  rashion  of  its  own.  I  know 
nothmg  of  the  religion  of  diese  people,  but 
it  must  be  substantial  and  satisfymg,  for 
strong,  healthy  bodies  and  pure  faces  are 
the  rule,  with  scarce  an  exception.  Taine 
said  that  the  Englisli  people  fought  for 
their  rdigion,  even  died  for  it,  but  never 
lived  it.  Apparently  these  people  do.  It 
must  be  fearfully  hard  to  live  one's  relig- 
ion on  week-dajrs.  I  never  tried  it. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  Gettysburg,  a  vast 
cemetery  with  a  costly  post  office  in  the 
center.  I  was  told  by  a  native  that  it 
takes  longer  to  get  a  letter  now  than 
before,  die  derk  has  to  walk  such  a  dis- 
tance to  ^et  it.  It  is  decidedly  out  of 
keeping  with  either  the  app^urance  of  the 
place  or  the  necessities  of  it.  But  govern- 
ment by  all' the  people,  for  all  the  people, 
means  a  large  pork  barreL 

In  the  hotel  lobby,  after  dinner,  a  man 
passed  me  his  card,  which  read,'^Capt. 

,  Guide."  He  explained  that  he  was 

not  really  a  captain,  but  the  boys  called 
him  that,  so.  he  let  it  go.  People  liked  to 
hear  him  talk,  he  saic^  and  always  gave 
him  cigars,  for  he  could  talk  better  while 
smokii^.  As  I  didn't  want  to  heair  him 
talk,  I  refrained  fixmi  such  extravagance, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference. 
At  last  I  went  to  *bed  and  sluvered  until 
momine,  when  I  transacted  my  business 
as  quii^y  as  possible  and  returned  to 
Harrisburg.  To-morrow  I  make  a  quick 
run  to  Baltimore,  then  back  to  Beading 
and  the  hard-coal  country ;  and  then  home, 
thank  the  Lord!  I  want  homcKsooked 
food,  a  home-made  bed,  an  easy  chair  and 
slippers,  my  favorite  pipe  and  a  good  book. 

Fridny  Night— Baltimore. 

Annapolis  is  a  quaint  old  city.  It  has 
an  atmosphere  of  absolute  calm,  a  restful 
effect  on  frayed-out  nerves  that  gets  you. 
You  feel  as  if  you  had  been  transported 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  you  almost 
expect  to  see  Richard  Carvel  and  J>orothy 
Manners  sitting  under  a  spreading  tree 
by  one  of  the  old,  old  houses.  Black 
mammies  and  little  pickaninnies  are  more 
in  evidence  now,  I  imagine,  than  two  cen- 
turies ago.  One  old  crone,  black  as  a 
thunder  cloud  and  looking  fully  as  threat- 
ening, tottered  along  ahead  of  me,  mut- 
tering to  herself  and  yet  loud  enough  for 
all  near  by  to  hear.  It  was  evident  she 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  "  white  trash." 

Adjoining  Annapolis,  but  separated  by 
a  stone  wall  and  two  centuries,  is  the 
Naval  Academy.  Beautiful  and  modem 
buildings  around  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle face  the  bay,  which  stretches  like 
a  burnished  mirror  to  the  horizon. 

The  band  was  just  finishing  the  morn- 


ing concert  While  I  lingered  the  middies 
marched  to  their  classes  with  such  dock 
work  precision  that  it  stirred  even  my 
sluggish  blood..  I  wish  every  young  nan 
in  the  country  could  have  this  training 
not  for  preparedness  primarily,  altho^ 
that  is  good  ;  but  for  the  snap^  the  vigor, 
the  abQity  to  govern  and  to  obey,  that  h 
gives  him. 

SuwUj. 

A  long,  narrow  vallev,  with  coid  mrm 
and  culm  heaps  on  the  hills  five  hundred 
yards  apart  or  thereabouts  and  wiUi  wadi- 
eries  at  the  beginning  and  ending  id  tbe 
two  miles  of  straggling  buildings,  is  tk 
setting  of  this  namdess  city.  OcxasumaUj 
one  sees  a  fair  building  like  a  high  sdxNi 
or  a  church  or  a  bank,  but  notlung  ebt 
Of  all  the  wealth  taken  from  the  earth 
there  is  little  evidence.  Forentertainmat 
there  are  the  movies  and  a  theater  wbicK 
judging  from  a  bill  setting  forth  a  coming 
attracticm,  does  not  always  have  first^bs 
tal^it.    And  occasionally  there  is  a  gab 
night,  when   die  male  population,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  pushes  its   way  into  \ 
weather-beaten  ba^  of  a  hall  to  see  a 
prise  fight.    Last  night  upon   tlie  hoitd 
piazza  several  stocky  yoiw?    men  witk 
cauliflower  ears  were  eamesUy  diarassing 
dieir  chances.    They  were  healthy  brnt^ 
and  by  no  means  so  foul-mouthed  as  thar 
hangers-on  and  backers.  Still  they  sho^ 
but  uttle  intelligenoe,and  it  was  not  had 
to  surmise  that  they  would  never  eet  b^ 
yond  the  ^preliminaries"    stage  m  h^ 
affairs.    The  boxin|r  game  reqaires  qwi 
brains  as  well  asqmck  muscles  ands^xs^ 
bodies. 

This  afternoon  I  came  back  from  \ 
walk  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  fooni 
my  door  locked  on  the  inside.  Presatcly 
two  waitresses  opened  it,  and  naivcj? 
and  unembarrassedly  explained  that.  » 
my  room  contained  the  only  batli  on  ^ 
floor,  they  had  been  using  it.  ^^A  . 
have  the  consolation  of  feeling  thai  i 
dean  girl  will  wait  upon  me  at  uL* 
even  if  I  do  pay  for  her  baths. 

I  asked  the  derk  of  the  hotel  last  ni^ 
what  there  was  interesting  to  see  arcAff 
town,  and  after  considerable  tliooght  • 
said  there  was  not  a  thing  except  a  *^  9*^ 
dance  "  at  the  park.  I  went  to  the  a& 
and  watched  the  risine  and  ri»en  gieavr 
tion  dance.  Some  did  remark&bly  ^'^ 
After  a  while  one  of  the  young  irn^r 
possibly  the  floor  manager — cs^^ike  up  i- 

B)litely  asked  me  if  1  were    st   atruc 
pon   being   told   that   I    w^i&,   he  » 
"  Why  don't  you  dance  ?" 

^^  Because  I  do  not  know    Any  on* 
replied. 

"  Oh,  that  don't  make  any    differ*" 
Just  grab  any  one.  It  will  be  uH  ri^' 

However,  I  didn't,  but  virsttolwd  * 
interest  the  different  types  o£  youu; 
zens — descendants  of  Slavs^  G«ma 
Irish,  Italians,  and  Sweiles^  p«i 
there  were  other  races  repx^e8e9t^>ki  * 
I  could  pick  out  these  readily^  Alt«^ 
they  were  a  fresh,  attracdv^loel^k:  ' 
of  young  men  and  women — aomevW'  ^ 
conventional  in  language  an<l  dtf»^'<* 
but  sound  at  the  CH)re. 
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Thonday  nlgfat— Wilke»-Barre. 

Hazleton  is  the  higheBt  point  in  Penn- 

Slvania.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
e  inhabitants.  The  cabman  speaks  of 
it ;  the  hotel  derk  mentions  it ;  and  every 
one  with  whom  you  do  business  boasts  of 
it.  Still,  every  town  should  have  some 
(me  thing  of  which  to  be  proud.  And 
what,  pray,  is  better  than  altitude  ?  ^^  I 
will  look  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
cmneth  my  help."  Only  Hazleton,  being 
on  the  highest  plateau,  has  to  look  down, 
if  indeed  it  looks  anywhere. 

What  a  busy  little  city  Wilkes-Barre 
is !  Its  one  square  is  the  center  of  the 
retail  business  and  the  evening  prome- 
nade. Round  and  round  at  night  the 
younger  generation  walks,  at  first  the 
girls  m  CTOups  or  by  twos,  and  later  each 
girl  wit£  the  boy  of  her  choice.  Some- 
where on  the  square  mate  calls  to  mate,  and 
the  girls  have  beaux  to  see  them  home — 
the  same  old  game,  thousands  of  years 
old,  but  ever  new  to  the  happy  partici- 
pants. Heigh-ho  I  I  wish  I  were  at  home  I 

Dinner  is  over,  and  I  am  lucky  enough 
to  have  some  mail — one  letter  from  my 
wife,  cheery  and  bracing  as  October  air, 
and  one  from  Betty,  a  dear  little  girl  of 
six  who  calls  me  Unde  Jim  and  teUs  me 
all  her  doings  in  her  own  delightful 
way,  albeit  it  is  as  hard  to  decipher  as  a 
combination  of  the  ohirog^phy  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  and  Horace  Greeley. 

SandajT — ScrantoQ. 

This  is  the  aueen  city  of  the  coal 
r^ons.  It  has  handsome  public  build- 
ings and  beautiful  homes,  and  is  withal 
dean  and  progressive.  Saturday  night  is 
always  the  great  parade  aight  for  the 
workers.  Money  flows  freely  uien.  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  week's  wage  is 
spent  in  pleasure,  harmless  or  otherwise. 
Knowing  this,  a  certain  dass  of  vampires 
ogle  the  men  as  the^  pass,  or,  if  a  more 
exdusive  type,  permit  men  to  ogle  them. 
It  is  such  times  as  these  that  are  danger- 
ous for  the  youne  man  who  has  no  ties 
to  bind  him ;  when  the  loneliness  of 
having  human  beings  everywhere  about 
him  and  yet  not  one  to  speak  to  in  anv- 
thing  but  a  business  way  is  absolutely 
oppressive.  The  older  men  have  letters  to 
write  and  have  seen  that  business  and 
folly  do  not  mix.  That  may  be  an  un- 
moral view  rather  than  a  high  standard 
of  ethics,  but  it  keeps  travding  men  as  a 
dass  dean.  Happier  and  less  cynical  is  he 
who  can  keep  before  him  the  vision  of  the 
one  who  has  ^th  in  him  as  he  has  faith 
in  her. 

This  evening  I  heard  a  fine  sermon, 
and  it  was  supplemented  by  most  excd- 
lent  music.  The  sermon  was  dear  and 
logical  and  appealed  to  a  man's  best  men- 
tal powers.  There  was  nothing  in  it  of  the 
sensaticmal  or  the  appeal  to  sympathies. 
It  was  a  lecture  which  showed  research, 
broad  knowledp^  of  history,  and,  better, 
a  dear  insight  into  psychology.  The  man 
was  a  thinker  not  only,  but  had  gone  out- 
side of  doister  walls  and  had  met  with 
the  doers  of  the  world.  It  was  a  spur  to 
duggish  minds  and  an  incentive  to  right 


living.    But  a  wanderer  does  not  get  this 
treat  every  Sunday. 

Tneaday  Night. 

Lowering  clouds  and  rain  beating 
against  the  windows  by  my  breakfast 
table  this  morning.  Not  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  a  day's  work,  but  with  a  mental 
"  Cheer  up !  The  worst  is  yet  to  come," 
I  attacked  a  hearty  breakfast  to  put 
me  in  good  physical  shape.  A  full 
stomach  can  lorgive  any  weather  and 
almost  any  insult  I  put  on  raincoat 
and  rubbers,  and  with  umbrella  raised 
I  started  out  to  see  the  first  of  ten 
customers.  Around  the  comer  my  um- 
brella was  turned  inside  out,  a  wreck,  and 
I  faced  the  gusts  of  rain  chastened  in 
appearance  but  decidedly  unchastened  in 
spirit.  I  reached  my  first  place,  and  with 
my  best  smile  entered.  Gloom  sat  en- 
tluroned  here.  The  proprietor  looked  as  if 
hisjamily  and  friends  had  died,  his  money 
was  lost,  and  a  mortal  sickness  was  upon 
him.  I  told  a  funny  story.  He  eyed  me 
with  disfavor.  I  told  another.  He  looked 
at  the  puddle  of  water  which  my  raincoat 
was  making  on  the  floor.  I  tried  a  sad 
anecdote,  which  cheered  him  up  a  little, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  sold  him 
about  a  quarter  of  what  I  should. 

The  next  call  was  no  better.  Every- 
.  thing  was  wrong.  The  times  were  bad,  the 
present  Administration  rotten,  the  last  one 
rottener,  and  the  next  one  will  probably 
be  worse.  I  cheered  him  up  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  lot  of  vitality  and  sold  him 
a  small  bill  of  goods.  The  next  man  was 
busy,  and  I  made  an  appointment  to  take 
him  to  lunch.  Then  I  saw  two  others  who 
did  not  buy  anything,  and  came  back  for 
my  luncheon  appointment.  Wet  as  I  was, 
I  enjoyed  the  meal.  Over  coffee  my  cus- 
tomer agreed  to  buy  a  larger  line  than 
I  had  expected,  and,  furthermore,  he  was 
good  for  it. 

The  afternoon  was  a  different  story. 
Not  one  of  the  remaining  customers 
bought  anything,  and  wet  dothes  and 
soggy  shoes  did  not  add  to  my  cheerful- 
ness. What  little  I  may  have  had  disap- 
peared before  my  last  call,  I  fear.  This 
hind  of  weather  makes  me  fed  as  if  I  was 
living  in  the  trenches  with  water  up  to 
my  knees,  and  without  the  consolation  of 
shooting  some  enemy.  I  feel  very  much 
riddled  myself,  and,  if  \t  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  I  have  ^ven  hostages  to  fortune, 
I  would  cease  this  peripatetic  life,  even  if 
it  does  make  one  a  sort  of  philosopher. 

Friday. 

Homeward  bound  I  The  hurrying 
throngs  of  New  York  are  left  belunc^ 
and  we  have  rounded  the  curve  at  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  and  straightened  out  for  the 
long  run  to  Albany.  How  quickly  the 
electric  locomotive  picks  up  speed! 
Within  a  few  train  lengths  we  are  rush- 
ing along  at  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  if 
the  rail  clicks  tell  a  truthful  story. 

Through  Yonkers  with  scarcely  a  dow- 
down,  city  on  one  side  and  busy  yards, 
surar  miUs,  and  factories  on  the  other. 
With  a  rumble  and  roar  we  pass  under 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  that  leads  to  Sing 


Sing  prison.  If  I  had  die  power,  I  should 
like  to  take  out  a  few  fellows,  hit  or  miss, 
and  dump  in  about  a  dozen  I  know  for 
life,  solitary  confinement,  and  tar  and 
feathers  each  day.  One  of  them  is  a  man 
who  always  promises  to  buy  goods  but 
never  does.  His  final  end  should  be  in 
boiling  oil — before  it  goes  up  in  price. 

We  are  slowing  down  for  Harmon, 
where  we  change  from  electricity  to 
steam.  Here  Croton  Point  stretches  like 
a  finger  far  out  toward  the  other  shore, 
which  at  this  point  seems  five  miles  away. 
To  the  right,  through  a  tangle  of  marsh 
grass,  flows  the  Croton  River — or  what  is 
kft  of  it  after  supplying  New  Yorkers 
with  baths  and  (in  these  days)  drink.  An 
unweaned  youngster  is  yelling  vocifer- 
oudy  for  his  dinner.  Ah,  he  is  now  getting 
it,  thank  Heaven,  and  he  has  mMe  the 
rest  of  us  as  happy  as  himself. 

At  the  Highlands  I  go  to  the  observsr 
tion  platform  to  enjoy  fully  the  most 
wonderful  ten-mile  stretch  of  railway  in 
the  East.  Around  jagged  rocks, 'the  but- 
tresses of  hills  torn  in  some  catadysm  of 
nature,  a  plunge  into  a  tunnd  and  a  burst 
into  bright  simshine  a^ain,  a  twisting  and 
a  turning  like  some  writhing  serpent  until 
the  reverse  curve  at  West  Pomt,  when 
we  gradually  quicken  again  to  real  speed. 
Forty  miles,  forty-five,  fifty,  sixty,  and  . 
even  sixty-five  miles  an  hour  between 
Beacon  and  Poughkeepsie.  A  wonderful 
gorge  this — a  slice  cut  out  of  the  rock  to 
fet  the  waters  through.  Old  Thxne  Na- 
ture never  tries  the  same  method  twice. 
She  varies  in  countless  ways  to  buUd  up 
or  to  tear  down,  and  every  way  has  its 
own  fascination,  its  own  beauty,  its  own 
grandeur. 

The  valley  b^;ins  to  open  up,  and  as  we 
pass  Kingston  we  have  a  dear  sweep  of 
twdve  miles  to  the  Catskills,  now  bauied 
in  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  Above  us 
are  clouds  of  purple  and  violet  and  or- 
an|;e  ;  beside  us  ia  the  silver  river,  now 
quiet  as  a  mill-pond ;  and  on  the  near-by 
hills  the  foliage,  rich  and  heavy,  adds  just 
the  needed  somber  to  the  riot  of  sunset 
colors.  From  the  marshy  river-bank  a 
startled  crane,  with  his  head  sunk  back 
on  his  shoulders,  wings  his  heavy  flight 
toward  the  darkening  east.  In  the  dis- 
tance sharp  details  of  landscape  become 
a  blur  in  evening^  haze.  From  the  moun- 
tains comes  a  chill,  and  die  platform  is 
soon  deserted. 

Happy  faces  are  the  rule  in  trains. 
I  presume  the  feeling  of  *^  homeward 
bound  "  shines  out,  as  it  should.  What 
a  queer  world  this  would  be,  indeetl,  if 
there  were  none  to  greet  usl  There 
looms  the  Capitol  amid  the  city*s  lights. 
Now  for  a  leisurdy  taking  down  of  bag 
and  coat.  Not  too  fast,  for  that  would 
show  exdtement  unbecoming  in  one  so 
staid.  Every  one  is  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  crowding  to  the  aoor  as  we 
dowly  pull  across  the  river.  Down  the 
datform  and  under  tracks  to  the  station. 
There  she  is  with  eyes  softly  aglow,  a 
tender  smile  of  welcome,  and  a  shy — a 
very  shy — kiss,  with  mantling  cheek. 

**Home,  Thomas,  and  don't  ^stop  at 
every  comer  for  passengers."  ^^  l^ 
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DEEPENING   THE  FOUNDATIONS    OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE.     A   BOOK   AND   A   MAN* 

BY  FREDERICK  M.   DAVENPORT 


THERE  are  two  events  of  seemingly 
incidental  importance  in  the  miglity 
onrush  of  our  times  wliich  have  re- 
cently attracted  my  attention  as  an  inter- 
ested student  of  public  affairs.  One  is  the 
publication  of  a  little  book  called  *^The 
Kesponsible  State,"  by  Professor  Franklin 
U.  Giddings,  and  the  other  is  the  comple- 
tion by  Professor  Giddings,  at  tlie  late 
Commencement,  of  twenty-five  years  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  CJolumbia  University — an  event 
wliich  was  celebrated  hy  a  dinner  and  a 
programme  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  F.  H.  G.  Cluo,  composed  of  admiring 
and  grateful  former  students  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

This  distinguished  teacher  and  thinker  is 
best  known  as  a  sociologist.  Sociology  is 
even  now  supposed  to  be  the  mental  pabu- 
lum of  queer  people.  When  Giddings  be- 
gan to  expound  it  so  powerfully  twenty-five 
years  ago,  newspaper  editors,  Wall  Street 
folks,  and  some  others  believed  that  there 
must  be  something  essentially  peculiar  and 
unsound  and  unsafe  about  the  man.  For 
quite  a  period  he  was  on  the  Index  £x- 
purgatonus  of  more  than  one  metropolitan 
newspaper  staff,  by  special  order. 

He  is  now  regarded  by  most  men  of 
insight  88  one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
profound  philosopliical  thinkers  of  our  day. 
riiere  is  much  research  yet  to  be  wrought 
out  before  sociology  is  precisely  delimited 
or  mastered,  but  Qiddings  has  given  the 
study  a  statistical  Und  scientific  standing 
among  educated  men  which  can  never  be 
taken  away.  He  has  grounded  his  philoso- 
phy of  prog^ss,  not  only  or  chiefly  in  the 
great  subconscious  evolutionary  forces  of 
me  world,  but  in  a  deep  analysis  of  the  psy- 
chology of  mankind  and  the  free  forces  of 
the  human  spirit. 

This  is  what  makes  his  thinking  so  valu- 
able to  political  science.  He  has  made 
sociology  a  natural  introduction  to  politics 
by  revealing  the  influences  which  shape 
pohtical  movements,  which  determine  wliat 
they  shall  be  and  how  they  shall  work  out 
He  does  not  forget  that  we  are  ever  in  the 
presence  of  ^reat  evolutionary  forces,  but 
the  core  of  his  teaching  is  that  the  time  has 
now.  come  in  human  progress  when  the 
free  mind  of  man  may,  to  some  extent, 
modify  and  direct  the  great  evolutionary 
forces,  and  to  a  degpree  never  before  possi- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  em- 
pliasis  is  always  upon  the  value  of  trained 
iimnan  centers  oi^deliberation  to  forestall 
political  and  .social  hysteria  and  disaster. 
He  is  a  true  democrat  in  that  he  has  no 
faith  in  any  democracy  which  is  not  guided 
and  molded  'by  a  natural  aristocracy  of 
mind  and  cliaracter.  Such  a  pliilosphy  was 
never  more  needed  than  now,  whena  olind 
wave  of  anarclustic  democracy  is  sweeping 
across  the  world. 

His  students  for  a  long  generation  have 
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been  prepared  to  estimate  the  quality  and 
the  worth  of  the  illegitimate  democ- 
racy which  comes  out  of  Moscow.  Ultra- 
radicalism,  to  minds  at  once  conservative 
and  shallow,  appears  to  mean  the  attempt 
to  establish  certain  objective  quahties 
among  men.  That  is  not  what  it  means  to 
Giddings.  With  him  the  most  radical  and 
dangerous  error  in  politics  is  the  assump- 
tion that  all  men,  having  been  endowed 
by  a  democratic  state  with  equal  power  to 
vote,  are  therefore  equally  competent  to 
hold  office  and  to  rule.  His  students  for  a 
long  generation  have  understood  that  this 
unsound  dogma  lay  at  tlie  heart  of  the 
shirt-sleeves  democracy  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son ;  tliat  it  is  the  taint  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  of  Bolshevists 
everywhere ;  that  it  was  the  peril  of  the 
leadership  of  Schmitz  in  San  Francisco,  of 
Blease  in  South  Carolina,  of  Ben  Butler  in 
Massachusetts,  of  Sulzer  in  New  York,  as 
it  is  of  Lenine  in  Russia. 

Giddings  has  long  expounded  and  con- 
founded tne  ideas  of  an  unintelligent,  im- 
petuous, and  ultra-radical  democracy.  The 
vice  of  tills  sort  of  a  democracy  is  that, 
whether  it  confesses  to  the  indictment  or 
not,  it  really  believes  as  strongly  in  sub- 
jective equality  as  it  does  in  objective 
equality.  It  denies  that  some  are  by  nature 
of  nobler  mold  and  greater  ability  than 
others.  It  knows  nothine  of  the  laws  of 
heredity.  It  attributes  me  variability  in 
efficiency  and  behavior  among  men  merely 
*  to  diffei-ences  in  culture  and  to  inequalities 
of  opportunity.  Quick  to  take  advantage 
of  tne  ruin  and  chaos  which  absolutism 
and  divine  ri^ht  have  brought  upon  the 
world,  anarchistic  democracy  proclaims 
the  revolution  and  the  torch  and  an  end  of 
natural  as  well  as  privileged  aristocracy. 

Giddingsis  political  phUos  ophy  is  neither 
absolutism  noV  radicalism.  It  is  democratic 
republicanism,  which  has  so  recently  proved 
itself  capable  of  saving  and  safeguarding 
the  priceless  values  of  civilization.  Demo- 
cratic republicanism  distributes  political 
power  with  approximate  equality.  It  seeks 
to  establish  even-handed  justice.  It  im- 
poses public  burdens  chiefly  upon  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  bear  them.  It  pro- 
vides educational  opportunity  for  all.  It 
strives  to  protect  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  population.  It  curbs  and  finally 
abolishes  privilege.  It  goes  far  to  achieve 
approximate  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. But  it  does  not  accept  tlie  dogma 
tliat  men  are  subjectively  equal.  It  knows 
tliev  are  unequal,  physiologically,  mentally, 
and.  morally.  As  it  grows  wiser,  it  looks 
about  for  exceptional  men  to  perform  leg- 
islative, administrative,  and  judicial  tasks. 
It  ungrudgingly  acknowledges  their  supe- 
riority and  listens  to  their  counsel.  It  puts 
and  keeps  them  in  positions  of  authority 
and  power. 

"The  Responsible  State**  is  the  liberty- 
loving  and  resolute  American  professor's 
answer  to  the  cringing  and  corrupting 
German  professor's  philosophy  of  the  arbi- 
trary ana  absolute  state.  The  state  is  the 
finest  creation  of  the  human  mind,  but  it 
is  neither  arbitrary  nor  absolute.  It  is 
finite,  relative,  responsible.  It  has  its  ori« 


fins  in  the  developments  of  human  he- 
avier, in  a  pawing  toleration,  liberty, 
associated  feelmg,  mutual  helpfulness,  on 
the  part  of  the  many,  and  in  an  awesome 
and  more  or  less  subconscious  sense,  on 
the  part  of  the  many,  of  the  need  of  Uie 
far-seeing  and  superior  few  in  positions  of 
influence  and  authority.  The  responsible 
state  is  a  living  population  engaged  in 
political  experimentation,  safeguarding  Uie 
commonwealth,  protecting  property  right, 
enforcing  contracts,  fostermg  tlie  enter- 
prises of  civilization,  but  also  ameliorating 
the  social  and  economic  lot  of  man. 

The  responsible  state  is  organized  civili- 
zation. In  organized  civilization  the  sur- 
vival of  the  flt  does  not  mean  tlie  survival 
of  the  brutal,  as  the  German  grotesquely 
misapprehends.  The  flt  are  those  who  are 
adapted  to  the  environment  in  which  tliey 
live.  If  the  environment  is  tlie  jun^le^ 
then  ferocity  and  cruelty  are  worth  while. 
But  if  we  mean  civilized  human  socie^, 
which  is  a  moral  environment,  then  honor, 
intelligence,  justice,  good  faith,  are  the 
fittest  to  survive. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Columbia 
Giddings  lias  maintained  a  seminar  in  the 
problems  of  pro^^ss.  The  personal  rela- 
tions establisned  tliere  with  his  students 
have  been  close  and  intimate,  and  he  has 
grown  a  crop  of  able  disciples.  Out  of  liia 
very  first  seminar  group  came  men  like 
'  Ripley,  of  Harvard ;  the  Rosewaiers,  of 
the  Omalia  "  Bee  ;"  young  Francis  Walker, 
tlie  economist ;  and  Haimlton  Holt,  of  the 
"  Independent."  And  their  kind  has  not 
failed  in  tlie  succeeding  years.  Giddings 
has  exploded  intellectual  dynamite  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  pupils  and  quickened 
them  into  new  and  more  powerful  periods 
of  growth.  His  whimsical  and  deliberate 
class-room  method  of  shock  and  exaggera- 
tion has  been  delightful,  but  nobody  was 
ever  misled  by  it.  It  was  too  cool  and  calr 
culated  for  that.  The  Anarchist,  said  he 
one  day,  is  a  man  who  wants  law  and  gov- 
ernment for  nobody  and  nothing.  The  So- 
cialist is  a  man  who  wants  law  and  govern- 
ment for  everybody  and  everything.  And 
the  individualist  is  a  man  who  wants  law 
and  government  for  everybody  but  himself 
and  his  own  affairs.  Exaggerated,  but  strik- 
ing and  illuminating. 

A  man  thinking — that  is  Giddings  :  and 
a  prophet,  not  so  much  by  instinct  as  by 
far-seein?  insight  into  wliat  must  happen 
because  human  forces  are  what  they  are 
and  human  nature  is  what  it  is.  Like 
Cramb,  of  the  University  of  London,  Gid- 
dings foresaw  and  expected  the  great  war 
through  which  we  have  passed.  When  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany  gave  his  parting  brutal 
insti*uctions  to  his  soldiers  who  were  going 
to  China,  Giddings  wi'ote  an  editorial  for 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  tos  wliich  he 
was  accustomed  to  contribute,  declaring 
that  before  that  man  died  the  world  would 
have  to  reckon  with  him.  It  was  tliought  to 
be  unwise  to  commit  the  magazine  to  such 
views,  and  the  editorial  was  returned. 

Giddings  is  a  genuinely  American  politi- 
cal philosopher.  His  doctrine  of  surplus 
mi^ht  normally  overflowing  into  right  ex- 
plains America.  And  it  explains  the  abnor- 
mality and  flnal  impotenoa  of  German 
might.  With  Giddings  only  mi^ht  makes 
right ;  not  brute  might,  not  ^Prussian  migfaL 
but  might  overflowing  into  the  rational 
clianneb  of  progress  and  service,  into 
honor  and  mercy  and  fidelity  and  human 
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comprehension  and  vrorld  brotherhood — 
this  sort  of  might  makes  right,  and  nothing 
else  can  make  it.  And  3iat  is  the  real 
America,  the  America  that  is  always  fight- 
ing to  put  democracy  into  the  saddle  of 
government  at  home  against  all  odds.  It  is 
the  America  of  the  Civil  War,  of  the 
Spanish  War.  It  is  the  America  in  China 
and  in  France. 

But  neither  the  book  nor  the  man  is 
blind  to  the  administrative  and  superficial 
thoughtlessness  of  Anieiica. 

*^  Of  all  the  follies  that  the  huniaii  mind  can 
begniltyof,"  he  holds,  **  the  least  excusable 
is  to  pat  trust  in  an  inadequate  anuy.  Let  as 
either  accept  the  pacifist  contention,  lay  down 
our  arms,  and  trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  to  save  us  from  the  blood-lust 
of  the  supersavage,  or,  believing  that  the 
supersavage  con  be  restrained  only  by  the  kind 
of  might  that  he  is  capable  of  understanding, 
let  OS  make  it  mighty  enough  to  restrain  him.^* 

But,  take  her  all  in  all,  America  has 
justified,  with  all  her  faults,  the  rigorous 
philosophy  of  tliis  distinguished  teacherand 
thinker.  She  has  justified  his  theory  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  a  crisis  from  the 
spontaneous  power,  tlie  individual  initia- 
tive, and  the  quick  voluntary  co-operation 
of  free  peoples.  Over  against  the  thirty- 
five  hundred  German  professors  and  lec- 
turers who  servilely  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
savior  of  Kultury  America  is  happy  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  devoted  and  daring 
men  in  professorial  chairs  who  have  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  who  dwell  upon 
the  mountain-tops  of  vision,  but  who  know 
practically  the  psychology  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  people  in  the  plain ;  who 
rebuke  and  spare  not  Uieir  countrymen 
in  error,  but  interpret  truly  the  inner  spirit 
and  the  direction  of  movement  of  the 
American  democracy. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICI8M 

Anatole  France.  By  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks. 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poc)tr^.  By  John 
Livingston  Lowes.  Houghton  Mifflm  Company, 
Boston. 

Faces  in  tbe  Fire,  and  Other  Fancies.   By 

F.  W.  Boreham.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York. 

Fighting  for  »  New  World.  By  Charles 
William  Dabney.  llie  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York. 

Higher  Powers  of  Mind  and  Spirit  (The). 
By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Home  and  the  World  (The).  By  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  I'ranalated.  The  MacmiUan 
Company,  New  York. 

Moshrooms  on  the  Moor.  By  F.  W.  Boro- 
ham.  llie  Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

What  is  America?  Br  Edward  Alsworth 
Rom,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York. 

TRAVXL  AND  DBSGRIPTION 

Pilflrrim  in  Palestine  (A).  By  John  Flnley. 
Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Book  of  the  National   Parks  (The).    Bj 

Robert   Sterling  Yard.     Illnstrated.    Charlea 
Soribner^s  Sons,  New  York. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  ac- 
count of  our  National  Parks.  Mr.  Yard  is 
connected  with  tiie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior ;  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  out-of-door 
matters,  and  he  knows  his  subject  thor- 
oughly. There  is  much  in  his  book  which 
has  not  appeared  elsewhere,  and  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  way  which  takes  it  entirely  out  of 
the  class  of  manuals  and  guide-books  and 


giv^  it  literary   effectiveness  and  enter- 
taining quality. 

Prowlini;  About  Panama.  By  George  A. 
Miller.  Illustrated.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York. 

BIOORAPHT 

liife  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Crhie!U  By 
William  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.D.  Introauotion 
by  William  Howard  Taft.  Illustrated.  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Story  of  General  Pershing  (The).  Bv  Ever- 
ett T.  ToraIin«on.  illustrated.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  :  The  Boy  and  the 
Man.  By  James  Morgan.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Phe  Maoraillaui  Company,  New  York. 


THE    A.  E.  F.  TO    T.  R. 

(From  ''Service  and  Sacrifice'^) 
BY  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON 

Gone  is  the  joy, — ^gone  is  the  thrill  of 

returning, 
We  who  had  longed  to  share  with  you 

all  our  laurels, 
To  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  our  great 

companion ; — 

Hushed  is  rejoicing ! 

Never  again  to  see  the  light  from  your 

window 
Shining  across  the  land  that  you  loved 

and  inspired, — 
"Put  out   the   light,"   you    said,   and 

slept ;  but  not  dreaming 

The  darkness  for  others. 

You,  our  leader,  but  more,  our  greatest 

companion — 
Near  enough  for  the  spur  of  your  voice 

and  your  hand  grip. 
Ever  ready  to  share,  but  sharing,  still 

leading 

Upward  and  onward. 

Listen !  Tliis  is  our  pledge,  to  fare  and 

to  follow. 
Follow  the  trail  you  blazed,   without 

shadow  of  turning, — 
We,  who  have  learned  of  you,  shall  not 

be  found  wanting 

Here  or  hereafter ! 


POETRY 

Service  and  Sacrifioe.  ByCorinne  Roosevelt 
Uobinson.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York. 
Some  of  the  best  poetry  that  has  come 
from  Mrs.  Robinson's  lifted  pen  is  to  be 
found  in  tliis  volume.  NoteworUiy  above 
all  others  are  the  poems  writen  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "  Val- 
iant for  Truth,"  «  The  A.  E.  F.  to  T.  R." 
(republished  on  this  page),  and  "  To  My 
Brotlier  "  are  poems  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  share  in  the  heritage 
of  tiie  one  she  truly  calls  "our  g^reatest 
companion."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
effect  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  marred 
by  the  inclusion  of  some  rather  mediocre 
versified  characterizations  which  at  best 
are  only  mildly  amusing. 

Sailor  Town  :  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.  By 

C.  Fox  Smith.  The  U«oi^  H.  Docso  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Small  Craft :  Sailor  Ballads  and  Chantys. 

By  C.    Fox  Smith.   The  George  H.   Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

Verse  for  Patriots :  To  Encourage  Good 
Citiienshlp.  Compiled  by  Jean  Brosdhont, 


A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Mid  Clara  Lawton  Rhodes,  A.M. 
Dlnatrated.  The  J.  ^.  Lippinoott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

War  Verse.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  The 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Wild  Swans  at  Ooole  (The).  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
The  Maomillan  Company,  New  York. 

SCIENCE 
Inventions  of  the  Great  War.  By  A.  Ru8> 
sell  Bond.     Illustrated.    The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Mason-Wasps  (The).  By  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattes. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  the  ninth  volume  of  Fabre's 
"  Souvenirs  Entomologiques  *'  to  be  issued 
in  English,  and  the  second  volume  devoted 
to  wasps.  Fabre  puts  the  magic  of  his  per- 
sonality into  this  study  so  peryadingly  tliat 
behind  the  scientific  account  of  the  insect 
we  always  see  the  charming  portrait  of  the 
man.  The  book  thus  has  a  double  interest. 

Our  First  Airways  :  Their  Organization, 
Ekiuipment,  and  Finanoe.  By  Claude 
Grahame-White  and  Harry  Harner.  Illus- 
trated.   The  John  Lane  Company,  new  York. 

Realities  of  Modem  Soienoe  (The).  An  In- 
troduction for  the  General  Reader.  By  John 
Mills.   The  Maomillan  Company,  New  York. 

FICTION 
Far-Awar   Stories.    By   William   J.  Locke. 
The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

Judging  by  this  collection,  Mr.  Locke's 
short  stories  are  as  good  in  one  way  as 
his  noveb  are  in  quite  another.  *^The 
Scourge,*'  for  instance,  is  a  notably  power- 
ful bit  of  fiction.  Delightful  is  the  little 
sketch  "Sliadow  Friends,"  in  whidi  the 
author  telb  of  the  war  work  of  some  of  Uie 
people  in  his  novels — Doggie  and  Jeanne 
of  **  The  Rough  Road,"  Septimus,  Paragot, 
Marcus  Ordeyne,  and  others. 

FVom  Father  to  Son.  Bv  Mary  S.  Watta. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
One  may  always  depend  on  Mrs.  Watts 
for  sound  character  depiction.  Here  mem- 
bers of  the  family  react  differently  to  the 
discovery  that  thejmmdfather  made  a  f oi^- 
tune  in  Uie  Civil  War  by  selling  rubbish  as 
drugs  to  the  Government  at  an  enormous 
profit  Is  the  money  still  ^  tainted  "  ?  is  the 

Suestion.  In  the  main  the  many  people  of 
le  family  are  acjeeable  and  rennea  and 
their  ways  of  uving  and  thinking  are 
pleasantly  told.  A  good  novel  for  quiet, 
leisurely,  vacation  reading. 

Yon  Never  Saw  Such  a  Girl.  By  Geoive 
Weston.   Dodd,  Mead  <&  Co.,  New  York. 

A  simple,  amusing  tale  of  the  romance 
and  adventures  encountered  by  the  girl 
referred  to  in  the  title  and  an  older  woman 
on  a  vacation  trip  undertaken  in  a  light 
motor  delivery  wagon.  Light  but  jolly. 

MISCKLLAKBOUS 

Grizzly  (Tbe).  By  Enoe  A.  MilU.  Blnstrated. 
Uonghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
"  In  the  grizzly  bear's  territory  I  have 
camped  alone  and  unarmed.  I  have  trailed 
tiie  g^zzly  without  a  gfun.  I  have  repeat- 
edly been  outwitted  by  him,  but  never  has 
he  attacked  me.  I  consider  him  in  most 
respects  the  greatest  animal  on  the  North 
American  continent,  if  not  in  the  world." 
Gould  any  animal  lover,  after  reading 
thus  far  m  this  book,  fail  to  follow  the 
pa^  to  the  end  of  the  trail?  The  author 
writes  in  an  informal,  conversational  style, 
and  his  book  is  full  of  entertaining  anec- 
dote and  information. 

Good  Manners  and  Ri^ht  Condnot.  By 
Oertmde  £.  Me  Venn.  2  vols.  D.  C.  Heath  A 
Co.,  Boston. 

Management  and  Men.  A  Record  of  New 
8tep«  in  Industrial  Relations.  By  Meyer 
Bloomfield.    The    Centory    Qoe>P>^£i  ^  vf ^ 
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BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY,  A.M. 

HEAD  OP  THE   DEPARTMENT  OP  HISTORY  AND   AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP  IN 
THE  SCARBOROUGH   SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUCH4>N.HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 

Based  on  The  Outlook  of  August  13^  1919 

WMk  M  OadiM  Study  of  CarrMit  Hiirtory  bMed  on  the  praoedinff  number  of  The  Outlook  will 

be  priatod  for  the  beaeflt  of  onrrent  ereats  oleiM,  debetioff  dabe,  teeohereof  historf  end  of  BagUeh,  uid 
the  like,  end  fbr  vie  in  the  home  end  by  eoch  iodiTidael  reedeie  as  may  deeire  tnggeetione  ia  the  aerioat 
ftndy  of  eorreot  hiatorj.— Thb  Bditobs. 

why  not?  12.  Is  the  American  Groyem- 
inent  designed  to  respond  quickly  to  public 
will  ?  13.  Every  one  interested  in  the  rela- 
tion of  industry  to  politics  should  read 
"The  Politics  of  Industry,"  by  Glenn 
Frank  (Century) ;  "  Man  to  Man,*'  by 
John  Leitch  (Forbes) ;  "  Instincts  in  In- 
dustry," by  Ordway  Tead  (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 

B.  Topic :  Race  Riots  in  Chicago. 
Reference :  Pages  566,  667. 
Questions: 

1.  Describe  the  race  riots  in  Chicaj^ 
2.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  riots  ?  Give 
other  causes  than  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Holman.  3.  Name  the  results  of  these  riots 
and  discuss  their  significance.  4.  Name 
and  discuss  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
such  tragedies.  5.  Can  you  propose  "a 
constructiye  plan  for  whites  and  blacks  to 
dwell  together  in  amity  "  ?  Reasons.  6.  Are 
American  Negroes  entitled  to  all  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  ri^rhts  that  other  Amer- 
can  citizens  are  entitled  to  ?  Do  they  en- 
joy such  rights?  Discuss.  7.  State  and 
explain  your  attitude  about  social  recogni- 
tion of  the  Negro.  8.  Are  all  men  created 
equal? 

C.  Topic :   Will  Hays. 
Reference :  Pages  669, 670. 
Questions: 

1.  Describe  the  sort  of  man  Will  Hays 
is.  2.  Senator  Davenport  speaks  of  a 
"  genuine  gentleman."  What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  such  a  man?  3.  Professor 
Davenport  refers  to  '^the  Old  Guard  of 
Republicanism  "  and  "  the  ruling  Repub- 
lican dynasty  in  1910  and  1912."  Explain 
somewnat  at  length  what  he  has  reference 
to.  4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Repub- 
lican party?  Give  reasons  for  it.  6.  Mr. 
Hays  is  described  as  both  a  liberal  and  a 
conservative.  Is  this  posi>ible  ?  6.  Explain 
how  a  person  can  be  at  the  same  time  loyal 
both  to  a  political  party  and  to  his  country. 
7.  What  lessons  do  yon  see  in  this  article 
for  Americans  ? 

n — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

fTheee  propoatioiui  are  anggeated  direodv  or  indi- 
reotlr  by  the  aabjeot-matter  of  The  Oatlook,  bat 
not  diaoiiaaed  in  it.) 


[Thoae  who  are  wmg  the  weekly  outline  ahoald 
not  attempt  to  eorer  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  leoKWi  oratndy.  Aaaigii  f or  one  leaeon  aeleeted 
qneationi,  one  or  two  propoaitiona  for  diaonanon, 
and  only  aaoh  wordaaa  are  fonnd  in  the  material 
anSgned.  Or  diatribnte  aeleoted  qneatkma  among 
diffeceat  membefe  of  thedaaaorgroapand  hare 
them  report  their  findinga  to  all  when  aanmbled. 
Then  have  all  diaenat  tlie  qoeationa  together.] 

I — ^NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

A,  Topic :  The  Pronouncement  of  the  Rail- 
way Brotherhoods ;  President  Wilson 
ana  the  Railway  Problems ;  The  Plumb 
Plan ;  Objections  to  it. 
Reference :  Pages  661,  662, 664. 
Questions : 

1.  Make  an  analysb  of  tlie  pronounce- 
ment made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Railway  Bro&ierhoods  and  the  Plumb 
Plan,  keeping  in  mind  the  following  head- 
ings: (a)  Causes  leading  them  to  make 
the  statements ;  (b)  Their  proposal  and  the 
objections  they  tliink  it  meets ;  and  (e)  Al- 
leged benefits  and  advanta^.  2.  Name 
and  explain  The  Outlook's  objections  to  the 
Plumb  Plan.  Discuss  whether  these  objec- 
tions are  reasonable  and  sound.  3.  Where 
would  the  money  come  from  to  finance  the 
buying  of  the  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Show  why  this  is  a  very  important 
question.  Had  you  money  to  invest,  would 
you  buy  Government  bonds  called  for  by 
the  Plumb  Plan?  Reasons.  4.  The  OuUook 
believes  that  **  it  will  not  do  to  treat  the 
Brotherhoods'  plan  in  an  antagonistic 
spirit"  Why  not?  6.  Should  the  Plumb 
Phin  be  defeated?  Will  it  be  defeated  by 
simply  picking  flaws  in  it?  Do  native 
oppositions  usually  win?  6.  The  Plumb 
rlan  is  unopposed  by  any  positive  or  con- 
structive plan  for  tlie  solution  of  our  rail- 
way problem.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
American  public  has  been  waiting  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Has  there  been 
time  enough  to  think  out  this  question? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  not  solving  it  r  7.  Dis- 
cuss whether  there  is  lack  of  political 
leadership  in  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties.  Be  specific  and  su]^ 
port  ^onr  opinion.  If  such  leadership  is 
wantmg,  what  is  your  explanation  ?  ol  If 
you  don't  like  the  Plumb  Plan,  present  a 
better  one.  It  is  your  duty  to  think  con- 
structively on  this  problem.  Do  yon  know 
why  ?  9.  Tell,  with  reasons,  what  you  think 
of  each  of  the  following  criticisms  of  the 
Brotherhoods'  proposal:  (a)  ^'It  is  radi- 
cal ;"  (b)  "  It  is  an  adventure  into  Soviet 
economics;"  (e)  "It  is  revolutionary;* 
(d)  "It  spells  class  dictation;"  (e)  "It 
offers  the  hope  of  a  finer  life  for  laboring 
people  ;"  (f)  "  It  would  mean  that  here- 
after there  would  be  no  more  watered  rail- 
way stocks."  10.  Discuss  at  length  whetlier 
those  engaged  in  essential  industries  should 
"  participate  in  some  organic  way  in  every 
decision  which  directly  affects  their  wel- 
fare." 11.  Do  we  have  industrial  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States?  Tell  why  or 


1.  The  Railway  Brotherhoods  have  per- 
formed a  great  National  service  by  bring- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living  question  to  a 
crisis.    2.  The  interests  of  labor  and  the 

Sublic  in  the  railway  question  are  identical. 
.  Industry  should  be  made  a  training 
school  for  self-government.  4.  Grovem- 
ment  is  a  necessary  evil. 

Ill — VOCABULARY   BUILDING 

(AU  of  the  following  worda  and  ezpreationa  are 
fouid  in  The  Oatlook  for  Anguat  13,  1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary  or 
elaewhere,  g^ive  their  meaning  in  pour  own  words. 
The  figorea  m  parentheaea  refer  to  pegea  on  wkioh 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

^  Corral,  CKquinoxes,  mentor  (669);  recal- 
citrancy, asininity  (570). 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


THE  customer  of  today 
is  critical  of  service. 
He  wants  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it. 

One  way  to  cive  it  to  him  is 
to  have  a  well  arranged  stock 
room.  Durand  Steel  Racks — 
clean,  space-saving,  instantly 
adjustable — ^will  help  put  the 
kind  of  **snap**  into  your  de- 
liveries that  is  appreciated. 

Write  far  catalogue  of  steel 

racks,  bins  and  coanters,^  or 

of  steel  lockers  for  factories, 

clubs,  etc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1573FtDearhenBk.BUg.      §73  VaadtfUHI 
Chicago  New  York 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  WORKING- 
GIRLS 

Tlie  Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society, 
havine  exhaust^  its  available  funds,  ask^ 
its  friends  and  the  generous  public  for 
money  to  give  a  two  weeks*  vacation  to 
many  nrls  who  are  patiently  waiting. 

The  list  is  a  long  one.  If  these  girls  ran 
have  the  rest  and  change  they  need,  they 
will  be  able  to  do  more  efficient  work 
through  tlie  cominc^  winter. 

Who  will  help  toe  SoMuiety  to  send  these 
tired,  hard-working-  girb  to  the  coun- 
try? 

Forty  dollars  will  pay  board,  traveling 
expenses,  and  medical  care  for  a  month  at 
Santa  Clara  for  girb  who  have  a  tend^cr 
to  tubercular  disease.  Ten  dollars  will  pay 
for  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  also  traveling 


expenses. 

Contributions  large  and  small  may  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  105 
Twen^-second   Street,  New   York   City 
and  will  be  gratef~" * "    " 
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"WINTON  SIX 


Desire  Something  Better? 


O  E  glad  if  you  have  this  desire,  for  it  promotes 
*^  invention  and  human  progress,  and  produces 
the  good  things  of  life  that  make  your  world  more 
glorious — like  this  magnificent  new  Winton  Six. 

Seeing  this  car,  you  will  know  that  yesterday's 
cars  are  surpassed,  that  here  are  new  thrills,  new 
enjoyments,  new  happiness  awaiting  you.  Beauty 
that  captivates,  power  and  speed  that  laugh  at 
miles  and  hardest  hills,  comfort  and  style  beyond 
previous  "bests,**  a  mechanism  that  harmonizes 
with  your  needs  and  stays  in  tune — all  these 
are  yours  in  this  newest  Winton  Six,  the  sur- 
prise car  of  1919.  May  we  send  you  literature? 

THE  WINTON  COMPANY 


102  BEREA  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O^  U.  S.  A. 
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KB       'We  are  adveitJKd  by  our  loving  friend*' 


Prepare  baby's  food     Cjjl 
according  to  the 

Mellin's  Food 

Method  of        m 
^  Milk  Modification  l| 


L'' 

Have  you 

overlooked 

the 

EZ 

advertisement 

- 

on  the  inside 

L 

of  the 

t_ 

front  cover P 

:• 

THE   PHILIPPINES  AND  THE 
FILIPINOS 

Penult  me  to  express  my  surprise  that 
a  paper  usually  accurate  and  well  in- 
formed should  speak  of  Filipinos  as  a 
race,  which  The  Outlook  did  in  "  Current 
Events  Illustrated  "  of  April  9.  The  Phil- 
ippines are  inhabited  by  a  composite  peo- 
ple almost  as  numerous  and  diverse  in 
elements  as  are  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  terraced  mountain-sides  which  yon 
picture  show  the  relationship  of  certain 
mountain  people  of  the  Philippines  to 
people  of  southern  Cliina,  in  Szechwan 
I^rovince,  to  use  the  International  Dic- 
tionary's spellinpf.  The  Philippine  ter- 
races are  very  like  those  to  the  westward 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  while  the  terraces 
on  the  islands  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  have  less  resemblance  according  to 
tlieir  remoteness  from  here,  suggesting 
tliat  tliere  was  an  early  direct  immigra- 
tion from  the  mainland,  and  that  from 
here  the  migration  continued  in  both  di- 
rections through  the  Asiatic  archipelago 
of  which  these  islands  are  the  middle. 
Then  from  the  north  there  early  came 
dwarf  wliite  people,  the  hairy  Ainus  of 
Japan,  and  from  the  south  the  stunted, 
kinky- haii'ed,  cliocolate-complexioned  peo- 
ple whom  tlie  Spaniards  mistakenly  called 
"  Little  Negroes,"  for  probably  the  earliest 
African  strain  here  came  through  the 
Spaniards. 

Then  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ 
the  persecuted  of  India  found  refuge  here, 
or  rather  the  bolder  spirits,  for  the  less 
adventurous  stopped  in  Java  and  Sumatra, 
and  their  countrymen  kept  coming  for 
more  tlian  a  thousand  years.  Refugees, 
too,  came  from  China,  and  they  kept  com- 
ing even  after  tlie  Spaniards  had  perpe- 
trated several  wholesale  massacres,  which 
speaks  well  for  their  courage.  Japanese  of 
tiie  better  class  in  lai'ge  numbers  exiled 
themselves  here  because  they  were  Chris- 
tians, and  their  descendants  are  still  recog- 
nizable. Arabs  likewise  came  not  a  few, 
as  missionaries  for  Mohammedanism,  and 
earlier  commerce  had  brought  Persian 
tmders  to  make  long  stays  in  Philippine 
ports. 

Spain  exiled  here  from  the  homeland 
her  liberal  agitators,  and  sent  here  the 
discontented  Mexicans,  besides  the  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  soldiers  who  came  to 
grarrison  these  islands. 

Piracy,  a  respectable  employment  cen- 
turies ago,  in  which  the  Filipinos  ex^ 
celled,  brouglit  hosts  of  captives  of  those 
sailing  along  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  after- 
wards commerce,  when  Manila  was  the 
great  port  of  the  Orient,  contributed  to  the 
melting-pot  which  has  made  a  strong  peo- 
ple who  nave  in  common  boldness  and  an 
adventurous  spirit. 

Twenty  years  before  tlie  Spaniards  came 
to  Manila  that  capital  had  repulsed  a 
Japanese  invasion.  The  so-called  Spanish 
conTquest  was  really  a  conversion,  Fili- 
pinos themselves  doing  all  the  fighting  for 
the  Spaniards.  During  Spain's  Qiird  of  a 
thousand  years  of  alleged  rule  there  were 
hundreds  of  insurrections,  the  people  tak- 
ing arms  to  redress  grievances  and  laying 
them  down  on  promise  of  reform,  for  they 
seem  to  have  been  as  trusting  as  Samsoti 
was.  Still,  independence  from  the  first  was 
the  object  of  some,  and  never  did  Spain 
refdly  rule  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  terri- 
tory. Hill  people  and  Moros  also  joined 
with  their  Christian  countrymen  in  these 
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uei&wear 

Ifla^McCislldieonrs 

Men's  Sweaters 

Suitable  Jackets  for  golf 
and  motoring  in  brushed 
wool.  With  or  without 
collar.  Handsome  heather 
colorings ;  popular  shades.  Prices 
$10.50,  12.00  and  15.00. 

Mohair  Jackets,  high-grade  garments 
of  particular  merit,  $19.50. 

Fancy  Striped  Alpaca  Jackets — ideal 
for  sport  wear,  $18.00.  Sweater 
Vests,  brushed  wool  in  heather  shades, 
$10.50. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE:  Any  of  thm  mmrckam' 
dim*  dmmcribmd  ahovm  may  bm  ordermd  with  camptmim 
matimfaction    throwiwh    our   Mail    Ordor    Soroieo, 

James  McGutcheon  &  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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TJ?ere  are 
J  ways 
of  getting 

The  Outlook 

One  is  to  drop 
over  every  Wed- 
nesday evening 
to  the  home  of 
some  friend  who 
subscribes  for  it, 

Oneis  tobuyitat 
the  newsdealer's 
every  week  for 
1 G  cents  a  copy. 

The  other  is  to 
send  $4  for  a 
year's  subscrip- 
tion to 

The  Outlook  Company 

jSf  Fottrih  Avenue,  Nntf  J  ork 
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The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos  (Continued) 
efforts,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants   of  tlie 
archipelago  are  bound  b^  tlie  tie  of  a  com- 
mon nistory  and  aspiration. 

Thev  are  really  a  creditable  ^gregar 
tion,  these  insular  Americans,  and  worth 
studying.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  their  pro- 
fessed friends  know  little  about  them  and 
ascribe  all  their  virtues  to  progress  during 
twenty  years  under  the  American  flag. 
Great  strides  have  been  made,  but  because 
the  country  was  awaiting  such  an  oppor- 
tunity and  has  made  the  most  of  it.  Tiieir 
great  grievance  has  been  that  we  have 
withheld  from  them  the  American  system 
of  government,  in  which  they  were  anxious 
to  have  us  as  instructors,  and  instead  have 
experimented  at  their  expense  with  a  colo- 
nial system  about  which  they  knew  more 
than  we  did. 

There  may  be  foreign  menaces  to  pre- 
vent independence,  but  one  wonders  why, 
without  delay,  they  may  not  have  tlieir 
own  governor-general  after  two  decades 
under  the  American  flag,  when  only  Ave 
years  gives  rights  of  American  citizenship 
to  residents  of  foreign  settlements  in  the 
larger  American  cities,  whom  we  now  know 
have  shown  much  less  eagerness  to  flt 
themselves.  Austin  Cbaio. 

UniTeinty  of  the  Philippines,  Manila. 


A   TRIBUTE   FROM   AN  ENG- 
LISH  SCHOLAR   TO 
AMERICAN    STUDENTS 

You  may  like  to  put  in  The  Outlook  a 
copy  of  this  letter  I  have  written  to  these 
parting  American  soldier-students  at  Cam- 
Dridge.  They've  been  perfectly  splendid, 
and  we  all  love  them.  A.  E.  Shipley, 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Christ's  College  Lodge,  Cambridge. 
June  23,  1919. 

Christ's  College  Lodge,  Cambridge. 
June  12,  1919. 

Dear  Sir — I  had  hoped  to  sa^  a  personal 
word  of  good-by  to  the  American  soldier- 
students  on  the  11th,  when  the  American 
Ambassador  intended  to  be  here.  He  was, 
however,  detained  in  Paris,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity did  not  occur.  May  I,  however, 
write  you  a  word  of  thanks  and  of  fare- 
well ?  1  am  tliankf  nl  to  the  American  stu- 
dents for  coming  and  living  a  few  months 
amongst  us.  I  want  every  American  soldier- 
student  to  feel  he  has  a  second  home  in 
England ;  that  he  has  a  sharciin  an  ancient 
College  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  British 
Universities ;  and  I  want  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  it 

If  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain 
can  keep  together  in  peace  as  they  have 
done  in  war,  nothing  else  matters. 

Oh  ye  who  in  eternal  youth 
Speak  with  a  living  and  creative  blood 
liiis  universal  Encrlish,  and  do  stand 
Its  breathing  book ;  live  worthy  of  that 

grand 
Heroic  utterance— parted,  yet  a  whole. 
Far,  yet  unsever^d, — children   brave   and 

free 
Of  tlie  great  Mother- tongue,  and  ye  shall  be 
Lords  of  an  empire  wide  as  Shakespeare's 

soul, 
Sublime  as  Milton's  immemorial  theme. 
And  rich  as  Chaucer's  speech,  and  fair  as 

Spenser's  dream. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

A.  E.  Shfplky, 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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Study  His  Daily 
Food  Need 

The  average  niati  needs  about  3000  calories  of  food  per  day. 
Most  of  that  need  is  for  enei-gy  food.  But  he  also  ueeds  some  3>4 
oiiiiGea  of  protein,  to  build  up  aiid  repair. 

Figuring  these  elements  only,  here  is  what  they  cost  at  this 
writing  in  some  necessary  foods : 


Cost  of  Protein 

Cost  of  Energy 

Per  Pound 

Pmr  WOO    CGiors€* 

In  Quaker  OaU           .             63c 

In  Quaker  Oat«     *        .           5c 

In  White  Bread           .         $130 

In  Round  Steak     .         .         4lc 

In  Potatoe*         •        .           t.4S 

In  Veal  Culleti      .         .         57e 

In  Beef  about    .        ,           2.00 

In  Fish  about          .         .         60« 

Jn  Ham         ,         .         .            3.63 

In  Canned  Peaa     •        .        54e 

Ten   Tiines  the  Cost 

Meat  and  fiflh  footls^  pr^r  1000  ealories,  aver«*ge  ten  titnrs  Quaker 
Oatn'  cost. 

8o  <Io  some  vegetal jles.  Squash,  for  instance,  at  tliia  writing 
(Hists  15  times  fks  nuieli. 

As  energy  fotxl  the  oat  has  an  age-old  fame. 

In  protein— the  eoatlie^^it  fotxl  t4etnent — it  h  richer  than  any 
other  grain.    It  stands  about  eqiuil  w^tth  beefsteak. 

In  needed  minerals — iron,  lime,  calcium,  etc. — the  oat  is  uniquely 
rich. 

As  an  all-'round  food,  well-balanced,  the  oat  is  the  greatest  that 
g^ows.   As  a  food  for  growing  children  it  holds  the  zenith  place. 

Other  foods  are  needed.  Children  must  have  milk  and  eggs. 
Vegetables  are  necessary. 

But  start  the  day  with  Quaker  Oats.  Make  it  your  breakfast.  It 
costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

This  will  supply  supreme  nutrition,  and  the  saving  will  average 
up  the  costlier  foods  at  dinner. 

taaker  Oats 

Extra-Flavoty  Flakes 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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20  Aogost 


Pnr  Ihp  Pripnd  Who  /«  lit  ^^  *  ^f^m  oi  cheer  with 

will  h^ten  recovery*  Remeniber  that  your  local  florist  within  a  few 
hotirt  can  deliver  freih  flowem  In  ariy  city  or  tcm'n  in  th«  United  SUt^ 
orCatuida  IhroygK  the  FlorUt^'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service;. 


For  Sale 

AT 

Mountain 
Lakes 

NEW  JERSEY 


45  miautes  by  die  Lacka- 
wanna  from  Hoboken 


House,  10  rooms, 3  bathrooms.  First  floor:  entrance  hall,  steam-heated  solarium, 
Hvini^room,  diidn|^room,  butler's  pantry,  etc.  Second  floor :  4  lar^  comer  rooms, 
2  bathrooms,  inclosed  sleeping-porch  over  solarium.  Third  floor :  4  rooms  and 
bath.  ElectTicity,  steam  heat  Two-car  garagre,  living  quarters  above — 100-gallon 
gasoline  tank,  buried.  Plot,  150  ft  frontage  on  boulevard,  about  170  ft  frontage 
on  lake ;  440  ft  from  boulevard  to  lake.  Ground  gradually  sloping  toward  lake. 
800  ft  elevation.  Excellent  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Location  unusually 
attractive— «n  ideal  all-year-round  home.  Price  $20,000 ;  satisfactory  terms  can 
be  arranged.  Inspection  by  appointment  Address  F.  C.  H.,  care  of  The  Outlook. 


PARK  HILL  ON  THE  HUDSON.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

A  nwNl  »ttm<^iT«  prof^fty  for  »iW.  INru  kumlriHi  ffi^t  fn>oCiiir»  hr  one  koBdred  and 
niM«»l«>*ii  tWc  ilt*|Hh.  :><aM«  ««U«  Usnitiful  cvv«m  luaci  bwn,  and  d<»h|rktfal  Tiew  of 
litKi^r^Hi  Kkv«»r  mmI  th«  )Mi!M«l«'<(i«  iliAnuiiic  t«v>lv«^riHnu  liome,  modem  nuf>ronr»- 
m«»ttiJS  ie\iiid   rv|«dr.    Kur  l«»riiKi  ami   furtWr  iat'urtuaihm«  addren  ^'t.  Outlook. 


BY  THE  WAY 

A  recently  published  historical  sketch  of 
Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  in  Boston 
quotes  many  quaint  and  amusing  epitaphs 
inscribed  on  the  gravestones  of  Uiat  noted 
cemetery.  Here  is  one : 

*'  Stop  here  my  friends  &  caat  an  eye. 
As  yon  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I  am  now,  so  yon  most  be. 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me." 

A  young  wag   is   said  to  have  added  in 
chalk : 

**  To  follow  yoa  I'm  not  content 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went.'* 

This  epitaph  has  an  Elizabethan  qoali^ : 
''  Beneath  this  stone  doth  lye 
as  much  Virtue,  as  eould  dye. 
Which  when  aliTe  did  Tigor  gire, 
to  as  much  Beauty  as  could  lire." 
The  shortest  epitaph  is  probably  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  In  life  respected 
In  death  lamented.*' 
An  inscription  of  pathetic  interest  is  that 
on  the  gravestone  of  Henry  D.  Emerson, 
aged  4: 

**  Like  a  bright  flower  he  was  cut  down.** 
This  boy  was  a  contemporary  of  that  other 
'^  wondrous  child,**  Waldo  Emerson,  whose 
brief  life  and  untimely  death  are  celebrated 
in  the  <<  Threnody  "  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, his  father. 

Australia  led  the  world  during  the  war 
in  the  pay  she  eave  to  her  soldiers.  They 
received  $43.50  a  month.  New  Zealand 
came  next,  her  men  receivinjp  $36.60  a 
month.  Canada  followed  with  $S3  a  month. 
The  United  States  gave  her  soldiers  $30 
a  month.  British  Tonunies  got  $1140, 
French  poilus  $1.50,  Austrian  privates  9^ 
cents,  Japanese  privates  78  cents,  while 
Italian  privates  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  with  58  cents  a  month.  German  pri- 
vates received  $3  a  month. 

A  medical  journal  prints  this  ''awfol 
knock"  &om  a  jmpil  nurse's  examinatiwi 
paper  on  sanitation  and  hygime : 

Question :  Name  some  of  the  adTaatages  of 
hospital  dinios. 

Answer:  Clinics  in  large  hospitals  eaabls 
poor  people  to  get  free  medical  atteatmi  and 
many  infectioas  diseases. 

A  clever  retort,  by  which  a  WaahingtoD 
newspaper  man  turned  the  tables  on  the 
Senators,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  "  Eve- 
ning Sun."  The  "Sun's**  correspondent 
was  comingrdown  a  stairway  at  the  Capitol 
marked  'O^or  Senators  only**  when  he 
was  seen  by  a  crowd  of  seminary  girls 
sightseeing  in  the  CapitoL  "  I  guess  that 
must  be  one  of  the  Senators,**  said  one  of 
the  girls  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  They  dont 
look  much,  do  they  ?"  The  correspondent 
overiieard  the  remark  and  neatly  countered 
by  i^proachinf  the  giris  and  saying,  good- 
humoredly :  "No,  young  ladies,  I  am  not  a 
Senator,  but  if  yon  think  I  don't  look  mock, 
you  ought  to  see  some  of  the  real  Senators." 

"Talk  about  high  nrices!"  said  the 
storekeeper  in  a  small  town  in  ^^w*^ 
"  For  years  I  sold  porterhouse  steak  ot» 
that  counter  at  two  pounds  for  a  qnartcr. 
Now  I  have  to  ask  fifty-five  cents  a  pound 
for  it  We  were  the  first  firm  in  oar  town 
to  get  one  of  those  automatic  prire- 
registering  scales — before  tlie  war.  We 
hn^  it  register  from  one  cent  to  ei^t 
cents  ajpound.  My  partner  said,  wf 
got  it '  We'll  have  little  use  for  the  1 
ii^ire  there.'   That  was  when 
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crackers  eight  Now  we  have  little  use  for 
those  scales  at  all — everything  is  above 
eighteen  cents." 

A  jovial  Roman  Catholic  priest  recently 
told  this  story  in  a  company  gathered  around 
tlie  camp-iire  :  Aaron  Isaac's  store  was  in 
a  Catholic  neighborhood  and  wasn't  doing 
welL  Isaac  concluded  that  his  creed  was  the 
trouble  and  went  to  the  priest.  The  priest 
admitted  him  to  the  Church  and  christened 
him  Maclsaac.  A  short  time  afterward 
Maclsaac  invited  the  priest  to  dine  with 
him.  A  fine  roast  duck  graced  the  board. 
The  priest  raised  his  hands  in  horror. 
"  Why,  Maclsaac,"  he  said,  **  this  is  Fri- 
day, and  a  eood  Catholic  eats  only  fish  on 
Friday."  "  Oh,  ia^iier,  forgive  me,  I  for- 
got," said  Maclsaac.  **  What  can  I  do — 
we'll  have  no  dinner !"  The  priest  thought 
a  moment.  *<  Mac,"  he  said,  ^'  we  won't 
sacrifice  our  dinner.  Duck !  duck !"  he 
exclaimed,  extending  his  hands,  ^  I  chiisten 
thee  hadduck  !'* 

In  an  article  on  ^  Some  Experiences  in 
Neurolojgic  Therapeutics  "  Dr.  C.  K.  Milb, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tells  of 
various  obsessions,  including  some  in  which, 
he  asserts,  patients  and  physicians  attribute 
mental  maladies  to  the  teeth.  He  savs: 
*^  One  of  my  medical  friends  had  a  rather 
interesting  experience  in  connection  with 
this  subject  An  old  gentleman  had  suf- 
fered with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.  A  consultation  came 
about  with  a  physician  and  a  roentgen-ray 
specialist,  ana  one  of  the  consultants  with- 
out any  examination  of  the  mouth  or  jaws 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  probable 
source  of  the  trouble  would  be  found  in 
abscesses  at  the  root  of  the  patient's  teeth. 
My  friend,  after  allowing  nim  to  go  on 
with  his  dissertation  a  short  time,  said 
casually,  ^  It  may  be,  but  I  must  remark 
tliat  our  patient  hasn't  had  a  tooth  in  his 
head  for  nve  years.'" 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  British  journal- 
ists the  chaimuui  told  the  following  story : 
*^  1  met  a  newspaper  man  to-day  who  came 
to  Fleet  Street  twenty  years  ago  with  ex- 
actly 255.  in  his  pocket  He  is  now  worth 
£40,000.  He  owes  that  entirely  to  his  own 
abili^  and  energy,  combined  with  good 
health  and  a  high  code  of  ethics — ^and  to 
the  fact  that  an  uncle  recently  died  and 
left  him  £39,995." 

The  lawyer  was  cross-examining  a  wit- 
ness to  a  robbery.  *«  When  did  the  robbery 
take  phice?"  he  asked.  "I  think— "  be- 
gan tne  witness.  <*We  don't  care  what 
voa  think,  sir.  We  want  to  know  what  you 
know."  "  Then  if  you  don't  want  to  know 
what  I  think,  I  may  as  well  leave  the 
stand.  I  can't  talk  without  thinking.  I'm 
not  a  lawyer." 

Is  there  anything  that  the  enterprising 
trader  is  unwilling  to  invest  in  with  a 
chance  of  possible  profit  ?  One  might  tliink 
that  gnis  masks,  of  all  things,  would  be 
unsalable  in  these  days.  Yet  a  New  York 
newspaper  contains  this  item  among  things 
offered  for  sale : 

200  gas  masks,  rejected  by  U.  S.  inspectors. 
Another  queer  advertisement  in  the  same 
paper  announces : 

Invisible  face  rouge,  stands  sea  bathing,  50o. 
A   British  provincial  paper    carries  this 
advertisement,  which  indicates  much  faith 
in  human  nature : 

Will  man  who  got  paid  twice  for  Two  Polly 
Heifers  at  Thoinastown  Fair  on  3d  June  com- 
municate at  once  with  C, ■ — . 
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To  Those  Who  Want 
Cleaner  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


You  Must  Remove  the  Film 


Your  teeth  are  not  rightly  cleaned  if 
they  discolor  or  decay,  if  tartar  forms  or 
pyorrhea  starts. 

You  may  brush  them  twice  daily,  but 
the  great  tooth  wrecker — a  slimy  film — 
is  not  being  ended  by  it. 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles  is  an 
ever-present  film.  You  feel  it  with  your 
tongue.  That  is  what  discolors — ^not 
your  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which'  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.   So  it  is  that  film,  not  merely  food 


debris,  which  the  tooth  brush  must  com- 
bat. 


The  tooth  brush  alone  is  inadequate. 
The  film  is  clinging.  It  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stajrs.  The  old  methods  of 
teeth  cleaning  fail  to  dissolve  it. 

Dental  science,  after  many  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to  combat  it. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  this  fact  by 
convincing  clinical  tests.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  accept  it. 

This  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  we  gladly  supply  a 
zo-Day  Tube  for  anyone  to  test. 


A  Ten-Day  Revelation 


We  ask  you  to  tiy  it,  to  watch  its  effects, 
then  look  at  your  teeth  in  ten  days.  It 
will  change  all  your  ideas  on  teeth  cleaning. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

This  way  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
discovery.  A  harmless  method  has  been 
found  to  activate  the  pepsin.  Five  govern- 
ments have  already  granted  patents.  The 
old  activating  agent  was  an  acid,  harm- 
ful to  the  teeth.  And  Pepsodent  must  be 
activated. 


We  urge  you  to  prove  Pepsodent  as 
dentists  prove  it— by  actual  application. 
See  the  results,  read  the  reasons  for  them, 
and  decide  for  yourself  about  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Use 
like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  sake  and  your  chil- 
dren's sake.  Learn  the  better  way  to  clean 
teeth.  The  results  will  show  you  very 
quickly  that  this  way  is  right.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


Pg-psacigRt 


Tht  NeuO'Da^  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists  everywhere  and 
sold  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE   PEPSODENT   CO., 

Dept.  549.  1104  S.  >Vabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  UL 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

Address §  . . .  ^r^ .  r 

nigitizpri  hy  \  T 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


Tours  and  Travel        Hotels  and  Resorts 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEASON 

in  the  Far  East 

Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  under  personal  escort  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  17  for  a 
wonderful  visit  to  Japan  and  China 
at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travml  Dmpartmmnt 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

23  West  Monroe  St..  Ckieaco 

Market  and  2d  Sto.,  San  Francisco 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


YORK  CAMPS  ^^S^;{  v\?'^ 

Ill  f»tltoii«   RiHijjjH|*^jf    tt^ou  of 

ipoiurlAfinA  rturukjir    \akp.  Privur.  Ins 

with  open  fln^t  mid  l*tkiik.  Crm    •.  ■     lar- 

rooiB.  fiijU  witiilii  vsmy  rp-a^'h  ;  ganig*'  s-  m- 

Pftrtu  i->ii^  mile  {roiii  ram|i  furiiitiihe^  Ir^mi 
T^eetfllT'tiea,  fJCifa.  Ei»Mirtrv,  i'i*rt  f  ;rt«l  in  ilk. 
BimlUfii.     J.  LEWIS  VuilK,  Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brooks  Mansion 

89  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  plaa.  Select  family  hotel ;  quiet, 
reaidentiaJ  aectiou;  excellent  table:  eleva- 
tor; near  tlieaters  and  shoDpine  dlatrict; 
homelike.  TourisU  accommoaateo— $3.50  per 
day  and  up.  Biiites— Two  rooms  and  bath; 
sinxle  and  doable  rooms. 

]IIARBI.1kHHAD,in[ASS. 

THE  LESUE 

A  nnietiOOEy  little  house  by  the  sea 

PRIVATE  BATHS.  Descriptive  booklet. 


pockRid^e  HaIl,Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  Fine 
^  location.  Lar^,  breezy,  screened  piasxa. 
Running  water  in  bedrooms.  Private  baths. 
Eg:gs,benies,ci  eam,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 


MEXICO 


Metropolitan  Hotel 

The  Best  Hotel  in  the  Citv.  In  front  of  the 

Beautiful  Cathedral  and  Flower  Market. 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

All  modem  conveniences. 


NEW    YORK.  CITY 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

3lst  Street  &  Fifth  ATenae 
New  York 

Oombinee  every  convenieooe  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
leflnemeiit  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers.  _  ^___^__^_^ 

Room  and  bath  f4.M  per  day  with  meals,  or 
$3.50  per  day  without  meals. 


Illustrated     Booklet     Kladlj        _     _ 
requeet.  JOHN  P.  TOLgOl) 


sent   np( 


nOTEL  JLDSON  »t».^|,*!ll"rr 

sdioininc  Jndson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  S2.&0  per  day. 
Including  meals.  Special  ratee  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
1 3  nn  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  Lake.  hicludesSUO acres  of  wlM- 
est  Adirondack  Mountains.  Hunting,  flsh 

swimming,  cauoeinz,  tennis,  saddle  hoi 

Tramps  to  surrounding  motmtain  peaks.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Cliamplain.  Dancing.  Bz- 
cellent  meals.  Sprmg  water.  Cabins  and 
tenU  $14,  $16  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
ROYDSN  BARBER,  Clei^ous,  N.  T. 


_  ADIRONDAOK8 

INTeRBROOK  LODOE  and  COTTAQES 
Keene  Valley.  N.  T. 

On  direct  trail  to  Mt.  Marcy.  very  heart  of 
Mts.  Illustrated  booklet  iriving  description 
of  Keene  Valley  and  the  Lodge  sent  on  re- 
quest. $1A  and  $18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCK. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  snrround- 
togs;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  narses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


\\\  m  It  iA  thf  til  V  aiid .    hi  UAag«,  Kli^rtrk  ft  f , 
H^ilrolli^rspf .      Apiil;    f!.>T    GtrciilsT    tu 

4liiL[«!  i.'t  ['lif*  Wnltrr  iSuiiitjirhiiiih 


Country  Board 


Overlooking  Ocean 

/ill  wiiitpr  iiroTKiakiuu.    Kt«iv*.Mini>ile  retirt'd 
pr  '  Mill  i^eiit^HiiUi^ii,  IkuvijMf  imtK^  himnti 

wi  ir  ol  New  York  City,  dmtrm  Urw 

otl  ■  ■  1 11*1  fttandliivg:  to  Join  fii  t?cnn>»r4ti  vo 

pli  ,  I  1,1]]^  etim|>1jr  *Jid  saiialy  and  in  ac- 
cortl  tuili  the  r'^HotmbNs  fftatuine*  onIj-  ^I  Mie 
notJ^ii  henlith  r¥«oit«  of  Efirtiii*!^  and  Araeri.-a, 
Thi'Hi-  rpally  Ul  vt  l^lifivbi^  tl!i«iy  ii«m1  uirtii- 
ca3  k^rt'^iif  ri.>ii  i^i->i!m1  Tjiit  rrmixiii'ii.  lint  amy  {^mh 
in^L  tli'in  MiLr(i  r^iTMlttioiiA  t^iku  w-(tb«:»i|t  nipdne 
ex^N'iii'it  i-'jixiiv  ^'ri'  !i\'ih^1jh]  iniiy  fliint  it  fiiivaii- 


COUNTRY  BOARD  a}t5!2gSS 

Colonhil  home  on  hilltop.  Delightful  view  of 
country  and  Lake  Ontario.  Electric  lights, 
bathroom,  excellent  table.  On  State  road, 
three  miles  from  Oswego.  Miss  ALICE  B. 
PERRY,  Fruit  Valley  R.  F.  D.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


Vnr  Qala  Ar  Banft  Charming  house  in  ideal 
rOl  oaie  or  neOI  New  England  vill^. 
Three  hours  from  New  York.  A.  M.  I..  Mrs. 
J.  8.  CLARK,  1142  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 


309-Acre  Holstein  Stock  Farm 

812,000.    Sff,000oa8h 

25  head  of  Holstein  cattle,  several  registered ; 
one  nair  good  horses,  5U  tons  of  hay  now  in 
the  Dam,  16  acres  of  crops,  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing tools  and  machinery.  Farm  of  3U9  acres, 
half  cultivating,  apple  orchard,  eood  pasture, 
10-room  house,  large  bams,  silo;  1,000  feet 
elevation;  good  view;  4  miles  from  station. 
Will  produce  S6,000  worth  of  milk  ayear.  A 
farm  you  may  be  proud  to  own.  write  for 
photos.  J.  Cassioy,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ir^y  QbIa  Colleee  boarding  house  in 
ror  Oaie  N«»rthaiiipton,  Mass., 
near  Smith  Collesre  oampna.  doing  an 
excellent  business.  For  further  particiuars 
write  OwHXB,  901,  Outk>ok. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


FOR  SALE 

Site  mxtd  Buildings  of  Saccessful  Camp 

Beautiful,  safe,  secluded.  On  well-known 
New  Hampshire  lake.  Price  moderate.  Ad- 
dress Camp,  P.  O.  Box  1,993,  PhlladelpUa,  Pa. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


ATTRAQIVE  STUCCO 

TWO    FABfII«T,  Fourteen    Room 

Ilwelllnic.  Nice  residential  section,  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City.  Half  hour  Grand 
Central ;  also  near  subway.  Hot  water  heat, 
gas,  etc  Plot  50x100.  Garages.  Price  S9,500. 
Full  pcuticulars  from  owner,  »,815,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  Farm  Home 

FOB  SALE 

2S4  acres,  including  30  acres  woodland,  6 
miles  from  HudsonTN.  T.  and  N.  Y.  C.  sta^ 
tion,  IH  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station,  3  miles 
from  Harlem  station.  Rural  delivery  and 
telephone.  13-room  house  with  bath,  hot-water 
heat,  open  fireplaces,  large  Colonial  halls. 
Urge  veranda.  Large  lawn,  beautiful  sliade 
trees.  Fine  view  Catskill  Mu.  and  Hudson 
Valley.  Small  cottage  on  place.  300  pear  tre< 
175  apple  trees,  fruit  of  all  khids.  Large  ban 


Valley.  Small  cottage  on  place.  300  pear  trees, 
175  apple  trees,  fruit  of  all  khids.  Large  bams, 
poultry  houses,  carriage  houses,  garage,  and 
whidmill.  Runutngwater  in  all  fields.  Address 
WILDER  SMITH 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE  i^TJc-BX"** 

Comer  plot,  105x165.  Gas,  electricity,  open 

filumbing,  hot-water  heat,  garage,  flowers, 
mit,  vegetables.  16,000.  Inquire  P.  W. 
BABCOCK,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


Shelter  Island  Heights,  L  1. 
FOR  SALE-10-Room  House 

Two  bathrooms.  All  modem  improvements. 
Well  furnished  throughout.  In  perfect  order. 
Large  porches.  B.  FECHTBTBR. 


BOARD   AND   ROOMS 


REFINED  kdy,  away  frequent  week  ends, 
desires,  September  5,  pleasant  outside  (non- 


oourt)  fnrmshed  room,  witii  congenial  cul- 
tured people;  no  other  roomers.  ImmedUtc 
vicinity  of  156th  St.  and  Broadwsy,  N.  T.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED-450  Outlook  readers  to  repre- 
sent this  publication  this  summer— and  all 
throiwh  the  year,  if  you  like.  You  can  easily 
eam  flO  a  week  and  more,  simply  by  using 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  spare  time.  U 
^oujfrant  extra  spending^  mon<qr-;«md  evenr- 

, ^-,..  , lim    * 

addrees  Representatives'  Division,  Desk  K, 
Tbe  Outlook.  381  Fourth  Ave.,New  York  City, 
WANTED- A  partv  to  bar  a  half  interest 
in  a  bluebernr  tract  in  Washington  County, 
Maine.  ■  $6,000  required.   Good  interest  on 


body    does— write    us    for   details   of 


Out] 


7    doc 
(look's 


co-operative  profit  plan.  Simplv 


investment.    Best  of  references  fliven  and 
references  required.    Inquire  of  Ril' 
Schoppe,  41  Fifth  St.,  Bangor,  Maine. 


UllaidC. 


FOR   THE   HOME 


WILD  blackberry  Jelly  and  other  imusual 
delicacies.   Alma  tiibbard. '*  


« GansevoorU  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 
WANTED— Young,  educated,  unmarried 
woman,  not  nurse  or  matron,  to  help  enter- 
tain ana  do  shopping  for  women  patlenta  at 
small  private  hospital  for  mild  mental  and 
nervous  affections.   Wsges  $40  mouthlv  and 


maint«>nanoe.  State  age,  education,  and  give 
references.  Address  George  H.  Tomey,  300 
South  Street,  BrookUne,  Mass. 


RAILWAY  traffic  inspector,  $110  a  month 
to  start  and  exiienaes.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age  limit.  Three 
montlis'  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  position.  Write  for 
booklet  CM27  Standard  Business  Training 
Institute,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED— Superintendent  for  twenty-bed 
sanatorium  caring  for  incipient  tuberculosis 
patiento.  Give  hospital  trainlnr,  references, 
and  salary  willhig  to  start  on  in  first  letter. 
7,287,  Outk>ok. 

Companions  sad  Domestic  Helpers 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  in  Episcopal 
boys'  boarding  school  near  New  York.  Duties 
bicUide  general  oversight  of  minor  ailments, 
outside  trained  nurse  being  engaged  for  spe- 
cial difficulties.  Sahiry  S700  and  living.  Appli- 
cations should  give  full  details.  7,225,  Outlook. 

WANTED  -  MOTHER'S  HELPER  or 
WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER.  No  maids 
kept,  but  outside  help  is  furnished.  House 
has  all  modem  conveniences.  R^ly  to  Mrs. 
Estabrook,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

WANTED— Young  woman  (Protestant)  as 
attendant  for  little  girls  in  boarding  school. 
Sewing  required.  References.  Address  Box 
3U^  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

WANTED— Mother's  helper  or  governess, 
family  of  three  children,  seven  to  ten  years, 
suburbs  of  New  York  City.  Young  woman 
with  experience  preferred.  7,349,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  September  1.  woman  of  hitelli- 
genoe  and  refinement  to  help  in  housework 
and  be  one  of  family  living  in  Maplewood. 
N.J.  Some  knowledge  of  cookbig.  No  heavy 
work.  Salary  adequate.  Send  reply  to  Mrs. 
O.  G.  Cocks,  South  Fairlee^  Vermont. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachera  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  tsoming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teaohecs*  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


HELP    WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED,  August  M.  govemeas  for  child 

four  yean  old.   Ameridui,  Protestant.  One 

who  can  speak  French  preferred.  Penaanant 

position  ifsstisfactory.  7,178,  Ontkwk. 

WANTED,  by  September  15.  tutor  for  thiea 
boys,  ages  6, 8,  and  13.  Winter  moutha  spent 
hi  California.  Must  be  experienced,  unmar 
ried.  food  of  athletica.  and  of  Protsataut 
faith,  and  have  first-class  reoommendatiofis 
H.  H.  Timken,  Csntoo,  Ohio. 
MONTESSORI    or    ktndei 


governess  or  experienced  chiul*s  nurse  for 
care  of  one  child  three  yean  of  sge.  Philadrl- 

giia  suburb.  Apply  to  Mrs.  J.  &  Reed,  22« 
reenwood  Ave.,  Jenklntown,  Fk. 

TEACHERS.  Departmental  aritlinietic 
also  second  grade.  Colored  day  school.  Booth; 
faculty  wlute.  Address  Mfas  Beard.  816 
Ontario  St.,  Oak  Ptek.  IIL 

GOVERNESSES  wanted,  September  15. 
for  physical  care  and  entertainment  po]^ 
mentally  backward  out  of  school  hours.  »o 
teaching  nor  household  duties  (eleven  teadi- 
ers,  five  govemesses  employed,  twenty-foor 
pupils  received).  Four  houn  free  middle  at 
day,  all  day  monthly.  Young,  educated 
American,  Protestant.  Thirty-flTe  moothly, 
including  board,  laundry,  room  alone.  Ref- 
erences, experience,  sge,  diureh  afflliatioo. 
mrsoual  interview.  Seguin  School,  Orange, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 
OSTEOPATHIC  physician,  tady,  will  nnrse 
invalid.    Will    travel.    Dr.    EUen     Brooka, 
Madison,  New  Jersey.  Box  233. 

WANTED-Poaitkm  as  ASSISTANT  MA- 
TRON and  LECTURER  in  training  school 
for  nurses  by  graduate  nnrse  holding  R.N. 
in  New  York  State.  Had  two  yearr  over- 
seas war  work  with  Canadian  Army  Medkal 
Coma.  Will  tnveL  Higheet  credentiata. 
7,2S6rOutkx>k. 

Business  Situations 

CHAUFFEUR  would  mce  poeltioa  wiOi 

private  family.  Courteonaaudemcieut.  Seven 

yean*  experience  with  cars.  References  r»- 

gardmgdiaracter  and  ability.  7,340,  OutkMk. 

OWNERSHIP  MANAGEMENT.   Harta^r 


from   standpoint    ownership „ 

Only  high  class  reaident  educational  intereeta 
need  reply.  7,268,  Outlook. 


giadn* 


SECRETARIAL  poaition  requhlng 
sponsibility  and  biitiative  by  college  gi 
ate.  7,254,  Outlook. 


LADT  wishes  position  as  manager  of  fam 
or  apartment  hoteL  Wouki  lease.  74*1, 
Outlook. 

OompanlonsaaJ  Domestic  Helpers 

MATRON-housekeeper  open  for  poaition  fai 
large  school  or  institution.  Practical  sad 
tlioroughly  experienced  in  all  departments. 
Excellent  references.  7,30,  Outlook. 

TOUNG  woman  with  hospital  expeiieacs 
would  like  nurshig  by  September  L  7,3Bi; 
Outkjok. 

EDUCATED  young  woman,  sodal 
..uy,  travelii  ' 

eii<>Bd  automi 

.    Rftfei — 

kt  St.,  Manhattan  Beach, 


tary,  travelintr.  general  companion,  experi- 
enced automobilist,  desires  poaition,  reflMd 
surrouudines.  References.,  Interview.  Sec- 
retary, 1S3  Beaumont 


N.Y. 

WANTED— Poaition  in  diildren*s  home  by 
ex-army  nurse  experienced  in  care  and  train- 
ing of  cnildreu  and  institutional  o 
TiiiUS,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  in  institution  as  1 
moUier.  7,247,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY-GOVERNESS,  COMPAN- 
ION. Young  btdv  of  culture,  exnerienced 
secretary,  unusual  ability  with  children,  good 
traveler,  desires  residential  position.  Best 
references  exchanged.  7,253,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  in  Califomia.  in  or  near 
a  city.  Experienced  supervising  housekeeper. 
Select  sanatorium,  private  fiftmily,  small- 
hotel,  or  apartment  house.  First-class  recom- 
mendations for  attention  to  details  and 
character.  7,258,  Outlook. 

SOCIAL  secretary  and  oompsnion.  Unlrer- 
sity  graduate,  woman  of  culture  and  reOne- 
meut.  WiU  travel.  7,258,  Outkwk. 

REFINED,  capable  mlddle«ged  woman 
would  like  poeition  as  companlou  orhoose- 
keeper  for  one  or  two  adults.  Would  travel 
or  go  South.  References  exchanged.  7.Z5\ 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Oovemesees 
LADY  in  New  York  will  totor  and  also 
coach  sochUly  yu\inger  woman  of  good  char- 
acter and  natural  refinement.  ConfldentiaL 
7,221.  Outlook. 

FRENCH  woman,  Ph.D.,  long  experisno* 
hi  best  colleges  of  U.  8.  and  France,  wonld 
assume  whole  responsibility  of  children's 
education  and  home.  Adequate  salary  ex- 
pected. 7,21)0,  Outlook. 

>  VASSAR  graduate.  Latin  specialist,  board- 
Ing  school  or  tutor  all  subjeota  in  private 
famUy.  Will  travel.  7.271,  Outkwk. 

KINDERGARTNER  wishes 
private  schooL  Experience. 
7,263,  Outlook. 


TCksitiaa    hi 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTKD-Young  women^fe  take  bsm 
months'  course  in  uuramg.  Francea  rstw* 
Memorial  Home,  New  Brauswiok.  N.  J- 

MISS  Outbmao.  New  York  ahomr,  wOl 
send  anythhig  on  ^•P2£TO*u9Sjr2?  '**^' 
References  rsqiiired.  SO  West  9Kh  8t 
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*EK^  Most  Beauiifid  Car  m/fmeiim 

A  GREATLY  enlarged  Paige  plant  is  now  ready 
for  operation.  The  buildings  have  been  ereded, 
machinery  installed  and,  within  a  very  short  time,  we 
shall  take  up  the  most  ambilious  produ<5tion  schedule 
ever  planned  by  this  company- 

Our  new  plant  covers  fifteen  acres  of  floor  space  and 
includes  pracflically  every  labor-saving  device  known  to 
large  scale  manufadturing.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  completely  equipped  fac5tones  in  the  nation — 
a  home  that  is  truly  worthy  of  "  ^ZT/ie  Mml  Beautiful 
Car  in  America.  '* 

With  such  ample  facilities  at  our  command,  we  shall, 
for  the  first  time,  be  in  position  to  supply  the  vastly 
increased  demand  for  our  produds.  And,  as  in  the 
past,  all  of  our  buildings,  all  of  our  brains  and  all  of 
our  brawn  vnW  be  dedicated  to  one  task — the  pro- 
duction of  stridtly  high-grade  motor  vehicles  that  will 
outlive  any  guarantee  that  we  might  write  for  them. 


THE  PAIGE-DETKOIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Entered  a«  tecood-claM  matter,  July  21,  1893,  at  the  Poet  Offloe  at  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1879 
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NBW   YORK 


THE    OUTLOOK  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

DIRECTORY 

Many  of  the  best  private  schools,  colleges,  correspondence  schools, 
and  camps  are  advertised  in  these  columns.  Each  one  issues  descrip- 
tive literature  which  will  be  sent  to  Outlook  readers  upon  application 


TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firtli  AT«na«.  N«w  TorlT 

tti>comin<piiiJi  titiu']i*j»  to  +  tfll'-k';*'"  luVrlir  jiti.j  prkAtaAcliKKill. 

SCHOOLS     AWD     COLL  E  gTs 
CALJLfOgliiA 


The    Randolph    School 

BERKELEY,  CAUFORNlA 
f'ati  7«rm  ttpmn*  Smptmmhmr  iMt 

Intmrmedimt'^  and  CoH^^^^  Trepanitorf  r>eii&rtiii«tiU. 

FLORA  A.  RANDOLPH,  PHqcip^I 

2dd2  D«rby   Strevl 


CONN  ECTIQUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young:  Boys 

Hu  grown  f ortr-foar  ymn  and  U  ■till  nnder  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder. 

I  PrincipaL 


OSEAXtD  B. 


&  Omnv.  Principal, 
Cinrm,  Aaeiataot  Prli..__. 

BlOOKFIBLO  CUTBR.  COMWCTiCUT. 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Boeton  repraeentatiTe, 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A.B..  Vloe-Princip>l.  CohMeet.  MaM. 

. ILLINOIS 


jcsteml/j 


LAW  SCHOOL 


FOUNDED  1889 
JOHN  R  WIGMORE,  Dean 

ANNOUNCES 

Increase  in  Requirements  for  Admission 
and  Graduation 

AdmiarioQ  :  After  Bcptember  Ist,  1919,  appUcanta  for 
admiaaion  to  the  first  year  daaa  will  be  required  to 
^iaubmit  proof  of  the  aatuifactory  completion  of  three 
years  of  college  study. 

College  credit  for  army  and  navy  aenrice  given  by  the 
college  from  which  the  student  comes  will  be  accepted. 

Oraduatioa  :  Students  entering  the  Law  School  with 
a  baohelor'a  degree  representing  a  four-year  course 
in  an  approved  college,  may  complete  the  course  in 
three  Tears.  For  all  others,  four  years  of  residoit 
study  is  required. 

Faii  Ttrm  Bmginm  S*pt*mbmr  29th 

DmacripHvm  Circular  Mailmd  on  Rmqumat 

Secretary  of  the  Law  School 

30S  Nortkwcfltsra  UaiTcrtitj  Bwldi^ 
Cor.  Ldcs  nd  Dearborn  Sis.,         Chicsf  o»  DL 


ILLI  WOI8 


HOME 
SffifiY 


CoaraeoSaa 
40  s 

SOB  gnren  by  oot^ 


h 


^  (iNv.x)^i^_m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  Sckael  iar  Girls.  ANDOVER.  MASS.  Founded  1828. 
23  miles  from  Boston.  Oeneral  course  with  Household 
Science.  College  Preparattou.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  M188  BERTHA  BAILEY,  PrincipaL 


THE  WINSOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOB  HOMS  and  8CHOOI.  SSRYICS 

Open  to  graduates  of  seomdary  sohook.  For  circular 
apply  to  MI88  C.  M.  POWELL;  Secratarr. 

1  Autumn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Fnnklim  Mass. 

SSdYear 
Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  shomeHke  atmos- 
phere, tliorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culnire,  a  loyal  and  hehafalachool  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permita  liberal  terms,  fiS0-f4M  per  year.  Spedal 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catakwue  and  information  address 


ARTHUR  W.  PKIRCE, 


Prlnelpal 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

88  Htirliland  St.,  Natlok,  Mass.    A  College  Pre- 
paratory School  for  Oirla.  17  milea  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conantt  Miss  Blicelow,  Principals. 

MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  (MS 

For  many  years  known  aa  **  The  Bnmham  SdiooL'* 

ttrd  year  opens  September,  1919. 

Correspondence  ahould  be  addrsased  to 

Miss  B.  T.  CAf BW,  Principal, NoBTHAnrTOW,  MASS. 


Tht  Burnham  School  o?rl8 

NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 

MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  separate  college  for  vromen  in  Massachusetts. 
4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.   100  acres.  Endowment.  Catalog. 

Rsv.  Saicuk.  V.  CoLB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Massachusetts,  Noiton  (»0  miles  from  Boston). 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  qt  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
I  atructore.and  wri  Hngof  the  SUfi-Btory  taught  by 


t 


Dr.  J.  R«rtB*«BWttlii,f»ry««nMli»r»ri«lBpli 


ISTROOL 
SprlMfl*M,  HssB. 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Ufa  in  the  open.  Athletica.  Honsebold  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl'a  penonality  obserred  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet. 
WnsT  If nwrow.  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


OF  PHYSICAL.  EDUCATION.    Normal 

September  10.  Three  years.  Broad,  powerful  traininf;  for  s 
dignified  profession  of  wholesome  and  bapiqr  aerrice.   Un- 
rivaled facilities  and  equipment. 
C.  Ward  Crampton,  MJ).,  Deau,  Box  18,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

NEW   JERSEY 

KENT  PLACE  SBT/JL^: 

A  Country  School  for  Girla.    College  PkeBaiakory  and  Acn- 

demtc  Courses.       Mrs.  Sasab  Wooomav  Paa.  >  i»»<m4mW 

Mias  Akma  8.  Wooaaas       J  Frtaeipaia. 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Comwall-on-Hadton,  N.  Y. 

THE  STORY  o(  this  famoiit 
school  is  told  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  PrincipaL 

LargestMilHary  School  in  theEasi 

CAVALRY,  INFAITTRT,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL  JUTES  TO  Mr  SIC  TANS) 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Corn wnll-on-Hud  son.  Box  16,  New  York 

FIFTT-THIRD   TEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  thm  Open 

Country,    For  Boym  from  9  to  19 

Loeatlon :  M  miles  from  New  York,  ft  miles  from 

West  Point,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  ,King,Mc '-   — 


feet  above  aea  ievel.  Healthful,  inrigorating,  unusually 
adapted  to  a  sane  and  aimple  outof-door  life. 
Work:  Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life: 
recent  gradoatea  in  12  leading  oollegea.  Bach  boy 
atudied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  indivkJoai 
"  '        r.  Bm^l  Classes :  A  teacher  for  erenr  %  boya. 


AtMeSoa:  Two  fields,  with  .excellent  facilities  for 

all  sports.  1     * 

mingpool. 


L  under  aupenrision ;  hikingt  w< 


nt  fscilitiea 
ooda  lif  e»  am 


ToH  are  invited  to  come  end  mm  for 
yourielf.  Cataiog  teni  on  applicatum 


AliVAN  B.  DUERR,  Haadmatter 


GLENS   FALLS  ACADEMY 

Chatter  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Day  sdiool  for  Boys  and  Girla  in  the  Lske  Oeoige  country, 
located  in  Glens  Falla,  N.  Y.,  the  beautiful  and  heaJtliful  oi^ 
of  the  upper  Hudson  amongthe  foothillaof  the  Adirondaoka. 
Established  eighty  yearsTPn^pares  for  all  ooUegas.  Nine  in 

FM^nlty.  Vooationai  guidance  emidiasised.  Boarding  t 

in  connection  with  academy.  Most  desirable  plaee  for 

lies  to  locate  to  educate  children.  Address  J.  liiAciiBa  8 . 

Headmaster,  A.B.  Harvard,  Graduate  School.  Columbia. 

Yaasar  Preparatory  SchooL    Special  S-year 

course  for  High  School  graduates.    Music,  Art  and 

Domestic  Science.  Tennis,  horseback  ridiz«.  Military 

drill  under  a  captain  detailed  from  the  Armory.  Bleeping 

porches.  Separate  house  for  younger  children.   Address 

Ellen  C.  Bartlett,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Box  809,  Pongfakeepsie.  N.  Y. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

ADTUNN  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

September  1  to  November  1,  1919 

Including  courses  in  Drawfaifc,  Painting.  Outdoor  Bketeb- 
ing,  ModeUnK,  Theory  of  Color,  Theorroc  Design,  Leather 
W^rk,  Gesso,  Block  Printing,  Metal  Vork  and  Jewelry, 
Weaving,  Basketry,  Embroidery  and  Bead  Work. 

For  Deacrintive  Booklet,  address  ■ 
MANCHESTER  IN8TI117T1COFAETB  AND  BCUNCKS 
Mawohbsmb,  N»w  HAarsHum 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


mQ 


pncenAntbrn 

FOR  BOYS   AND  GOtLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 

for  any  college.  By  an  intensive  ■  j  stmi  ef  i 


Prepares  for  any  college.  By  an  ir. 

vidual  instruction,  enables  a  bright  pupH  te 

oonrae  in  much  less  tluui  the  usuid  time,  sad  I — 

who  have  been  backward   elsewhere   t»  cnlttvate  alw^ 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjerts. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  tM 
foil  dceeriptive  catalog. 
Fall  Term  Commencea  Monday. 

fiovs'  5cAoo/.  72d  SL  &  WoA  £mi  Am. 

Orb' School,  301  WtaTJdSL 

Now  York  City 

A  School  Whore  Recordk  Are  Msde 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLKOKS 
new    YORK    CITY 

Ediicai  Culture  School 


raining 


PriMMPM  wonog  wom«i  with  high  Mhool 
education  lor  bitonMtiog  and  constructive 
oooupatioiia.  Trmininx  ii  fdveu  iu  the  Peda- 
gOKT  of  the  Kindergarten,  New  Technique 
of  Klementary  School  Inatmctioii,  Com- 
munity Center  Work  and  Mental  and 
Phyaical  Care  of  Children. 

Many  requests  for  trained  teacliera. 

School  opens  September  15th.  1919. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 

}  Central  PaA  Wert,  New  Yorit  City 

OHIO 

lend«leCelleseforWoBieiJg,X1;Jt;i.?c!L'.S;ti, 

11  aeniaster  begins  Sept.  17.  Vm.  Unusual  adTautages 
sred  High  Bchoolgraduates  in  secretarial.  History  of  Art, 
idMnic  courses.  Prepiuration  f or  aU  colleges.  Music,  Kx- 
Mriou.  Household  Sdeucs.  Beautiful  location.  Accessi- 
tty  to  the  city  utilissd  for  libsral  culture. 

fxford  College   for  Women 

onded  18M.  SUndard  oollega  ooursa  with  B.  A.  Degree, 
lie  courses  with  B.  M.  Degree.  Normal  courses  in  House- 
1  Bconomics.  Public  School  Music  and  Art.  Rates  $375. 
iyArsti OdM Gslifli.  BnC^MMriOys. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHOOL  OF  HORTICDLTURE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  PennsylTania 

18  MUm  from  PhiUdalpkia 

flLL  COUKSE— Vegetable  gardening,  flori- 
Itnre,  frait,  canning  and  presenring^  ponltry, 
«B.   September  16th  to  Noyember 

iTasetable  and  flower 
QMnental  trees  and 
iary,  poultry  plant,  live 
hctice, 

fO  TEAI  DIPLOMA  COURSE  lEGlNS  JANUART.  Ittt 

Elisabeth  I,elKhton  Lee,  DIreetor 


be  Baldwin  School 

MBtryScfcselfsrGMt,  Brya  Mswr.  Psraa. 

pnration  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
■tr  and  Wellealey  colleges.  Also  strong  gen- 
coone.  Within  26  year*  272  students  have 
red  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone 
ding.  Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
ABETH  POKREST  JOHRSON.  A.B..  HEAD  ef  iIm  SCHOOL 


►GONTZ    SCHOOL 

Pounded  1850 

A  ooantry  sdiool  for  girls  in  the  Rydsl 
Hilla.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  Ifaie  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Readnig.  Catalog  describing  and  H- 
liuBtimting  new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

SS     ABBY   A.   SUTHERLAND.   Priacipel 
Ogontz  School,  Peona. 


AUBREY  HALL 

«r»rd  and  mentally  defeotiTe  children  tanght  Indlvid- 

rex  perienoed  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  an 
nerve  specialist.  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VERMONT 


IISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

t.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall.  President  and  Chaplain. 
o«ved  aohool  for  girls  overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 
ui|>ped  buildings.  AH  outdoor  sports.  College  pre- 
fr    mMifi    general  courses.    Write  for  booklet.    Miss 
fiton  OKden,  Principal.  Box  C,  BurlingtoM.  Vermont. 


NINQ  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSKS 


ohn^M  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCR8.    NEW  YORK 
jmrml   f n  New  Tork  State,  ofTers  a  S  years'  course— a 
train  Ine    to   reflned,  educated   women.     Require- 
n«  ymakr  nigh  school  or  its  squivaleut.  Apply  to  the 
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^UFBoyLike 
Hi^  School 


THE  iveratf*  boy  |ii4t««   *cligol.      | 
He  irwi  na  rcnon,  fur  11.    Ift      ; 

in  h I hC tt  nch DoJ .  FftlJti Srt^  m otii v rs 
vrh4t  W.JMM41  t  y&ti  Klva  ta  ib&u 
roiiir  bpyf  In  a  boy-JutUTftl  «h^ 
Jiut  havf  mucti  ich(>a|  resLly  m^usv 
to  ihetn  I  Tlie  putklftien  of  Tb«« 
AjD«rlekii  Boy    iL>figii4Sii    WUUsjO 

Hhvir  &!X],OMlbu]r  red^4ers,  la  dojnjit 
this.  Af(«rayfiartp«iit  w(tlipf«e- 
lieiU  t;(Su«i(Of«  rrcrywliera  he  hv 
wrltt&a  *' ttiiih  Bf(tft"Fi*%  ibiQ(Ut  a 
boy  who  JDri  t  hated  tchool  Bit4  w>iy 
ha  CKmc  Id  Itke  II.  TM«  ^rt^at  story 
,   stATU  In  tba  Sepremtifir  Ueuo  of 

i<t>x  Hoy*  la  AjJ  ib*  World." 
El  »  an  enEln^ly  dUlfttrCTit  KhooJ 
»t[3ry.  u  fasclnatliiir,  absDrblni; 
hXiiry  that  your  boy  will  n^k^  fhag^r- 
ly.  Hft'li  Uve  \X  hLmitir,  U  puU 
f-choot  \n  ^  new  llahi.  GtTtt  him 
hi  I  heiTlrjgaon  what  frchuoK  r^iiUy 
11  for  him.  VtJii  owns  It  to  your 
tioy'i  future  to  put  Lbtj  itory  lii  hJu 
hu^di.  SL'haol  uu^ni  Ln  St'p't^mber, 
'  iiiqh  Bi'nh^ff"  stlTtf  w(th  tba  SciJ- 
Ermbtr  AowrleAS  Boy.  Bur  ti  tt 
vi}iirn«ii'x^5i,a43d^  30«i  or  iubi^cHhc, 
iamyear. 

Th*  BtirmfDo  FabtliMnf  Co., 


r/' 


Tndex>   and    Title-page  for   Voh 
^fbr   binding^  will  be  furnished 


ume   122  (May  7- August   27,  1919)  of  Tfie    Outlook,  printed  separate^QQy^ 
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Let 

the  hoy 
hathe 
himself 


rrS  surpcJsing  how  much  more  willin^y  a  youngster  takes  his  bath 
when  you  give  him  a  cake  of  Ivoiy  Soap  and  let  him  go  ahead 
by  himself. 

Perhaps  it's  because  Ivory  floats,  and  he  enjoys  chasing  the  soap  round 
the  tub.  Perhaps  it's  because  Ivory  makes  such  a  thick,  bubbling — 
yet  easy-rinsing — lather  that  it  never  leaves  any  *^high  water"  maiks  (ot 
mother  to  scold  about.  Perhaps  it's  because  Ivoiy  is  so  mild  that  it 
never  smarts  nor  irritates  his  skin,  no  matter  how  hard  he  rubs. 

Add  to  these  qualities  the  £ut  that  Ivory  is  white,  as  a  skin  soap  should 
be.  Also  that  it  is  as  refined  and  dainty  a  soap  as  any  one  could  want — 
unscented,  but  fiundy  fragrant  with  the  pleasing  natural  odor  of  its  hi^ 
srade  ingredients.  Ivory  certainly  omrs  everything  to  make  eyerybodys 
bath  a  pleasure. 


The  Outlook 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 

AS  this  issue  of  The  Oatlook  is  going 
to  press  there  is  published  in  the 
«laily  papers  of  August  20  a  stenographic 
and  verbatim  report  of  the  conference  at 
the  White  House  on  August  19  between 
the  President  and  the  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Kelations.  At  this  con- 
ference the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations  were  discussed  with  the  most 
complete  and  illuminating  frankness.  We 
have  space  here  only  to  say  that  this  un- 
precedented and  deeply  interesting  epi- 
sode in  American  statesmanship  is  a 
practical  illustration,  it  seems  to  us,  of 
the  greatest  advantage  that  will  be 
afforded  at  first  by  a  League  of  Nations 
— namely,  the  League  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  similar  open,  public,  round- 
table  conferences  on  questions  of  deep 
moment  in  international  statesmanship. 
The  record  of  the  conference  should  be 
made  a  public  document  easily  accessible 
to  every  citizen.  It  is  not  only  of  historic 
importance  in  American  political  proce- 
dure, but  will  clarify  the  ideas  of  both 
critics  and  supporters  of  the  League  pro- 
posal. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

Those  who  were  in  touch  with  the 
Mexican  situation  during  the  time  of 
our  active  war  with  Germany  realized 
fully  that  the  Mexican  problem  was 
merely  forgotten,  but  not  gone.  They 
realized  also  that  as  soon  as  the  conflict 
in  France  ceased  to  draw  the  entire  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  the  disorderly 
state  beyond  our  southern  border  would 
drift  back  into  the  headlines  of  the  front 
pages. 

These  expectations  are  now  being  ful- 
iiUed,  for  the  State  Department  has  made 
public  a  recent  interchange  of  notes  with 
the  Mexican  Government  in  r^^ard  to 
the  murder  of  an  American  citizen  in  the 
early  part  of  July.  In  forwarding  the 
protest  of  the  State  Department  to 
the  Mexican  Government  our  Charg^ 
d*  Affaires  in  Mexico  City  said : 

I  am  also  instructed  to  state  that 
shoald  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
continue  to  remain  unsafe  and  these 
murders  continue  hy  reason  of  the  un- 
willingness or  inability  of  the  Mexican 
Grovemment  to  afford  adeouate  protec- 
tion, my  Government  majr  be  forced  to 
adopt  a  radical  change  in  its  policy  with 
regard  to  Mexico. 

Elxactly .  what  this  threat  portends  it 
is  not  e«sy  to  say,  for  our  policy  towards 
Mexico  has  headed  in  so  many  directions 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  what 
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direction  a  radical  change  in  this  policy 
would  lead  us. 

In  reply  to  this  note  the  Mexican 
Government  protested  its  willingness  to 
protect  American  citizens,  but  urged  the 
desirability  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ^^  concentrating  in  the  populous 
centers  where  complete  guarantees  may 
be  offered  them." 

The  friction  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  was  increased  by  a  serious 
incident  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  August.  Two  American  military  avia- 
tors patrolling  the  border  lost  their  way 
and  were  forced  to  land  on  Mexican  soil. 
They  were  seized  and  held  for  a  ransom 
of  (15,000  by  Mexican  bandits.  This 
ransom  our  Government  authorized  its 
agents  to  pay  in  order  that  the  lives  of 
the  two  officers  might  be  saved.  At  the 
same  time  the  State  Department  called 
upon  the  Mexican  Government  **  for  im- 
mediate adequate  action." 

The  ransom  money  was  carried  to  the 
bandits  by  Captain  Matlack,  who  went 
without  a  guard  of  any  kind  to  the  rescue 
of  the  two  aviators.  He  paid  half  the  sum 
demanded,  and  then  succeeded  in  escaping 
with  the  two  aviators  unscathed. 

The  money  for  the  ransom  was  collected 
from  private  citizens,  who  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Government.  The  incident 
supplies  its  own  commentary. 


A  SIXTEEN-YEAR  OLD  OPINION— 
AND  STILL  GOOD 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  are  already 
aware  of  its  opinion  of  the  morality  and 
the  expediency  of  the  plan  to  pay  hush 
money  to  Colombia  for  the  wrong  which 
we  did  not  do  to  that  state  when  we 
bought  the  right  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  treaty 
with  Colombia  now  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  republished  in 
the  pages  of  "  Worid's  Work "  a  let- 
ter written  by  Colonel  Philippe  Bunau- 
Varilla  to  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  on  November  18, 1903.  The  letter, 
in  part,  follows : 

Dear  Mr*  Secretary : 

WiU  you  allow  me  to  condense  the 
somewhat  loosely  expressed  ideas  I  sab- 
mitted  to  yon  yesterdav  on  the  question 
of  reserving  for  Colombia  M^&inst  a  quit- 
claim a  part  of  the  $10,0(X),000  which 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama by  the  United  States? 

This,  in  my  opinion,  would  create  two 
independent  unpressions. 

First :  Impression  on  the  world  in 
yenend. 

Any  man  who  pays  something  that  he 
does  not  owe  is  immediately  thought  to 


be  paying  under  the  pressure  of  black- 
mail 

Any  man  who  pays  under  the  pressure 
of  blackmail  is  immediately  thought  to 
be  paying  on  account  of  a  concealed 
crime. 

This  would  be  the  immediate  opinion 
of  the  world  if  the  United  States  is  be- 
held to  be  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  she  had  no  hand  in  the  Isthmian 
Revolution  and  is  therefore  under  no 
liability  to  Colombia  for  damages,  and 
simultaneously  to  be  paying  a  heavy  sum 
to  get  rid  of  uie  claim  of  Colombia. 

The  only  possible  interpretation  would 
be :  a  public  confession  of  breach  of  in- 
ternational faith. 

Uenfer  est  pavi  de  bonnes  inten- 
tions ;  he  who  imagined  good-heartedly 
this  fine  solution  is  a  master  in  paving 
the  lower  regions, 

Second:  Impression  on  Spanish- Amer- 
icans. 

To  the  demonstration  which  would 
i-esult  thus  from  such  an  action,  namely, 
the  admission  of  the  United  States  to 
having  played  a  Machiavellian  trick 
upon  Colombia,  would  be  added  in 
Spanish- American  hearts  the  incurable 
and  bitter  resentment  of  the  insulting 
offer  of  a  little  money  compensation  for 
a  patriotic  wrong.  .  .  . 

No!  Really  I  cannot  imagine  any 
move  more  dangerous  and  more  impol- 
itic than  such  a  one. 

Pallas  Athen^  would  be  replaced  by  a 
female  broker  of  suspicious  dealings. .  . . 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  P.  Bunau-Vabilla. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  blackmailers 
of  1903  were  asking  for  only  a  part  of 
the  ten  millions  paid  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  the  entire  right  to  build  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus.  But  we  are 
now  asked  to  give  twenty-five  millions  to 
Colombia.  Evidently  the  cost  of  salvag- 
ing the  feelings  wounded  by  imaginary 
wrongs  has  gone  up,  like  every  other 
element  in  the  cost  of  living,  in  the  last 
sixteen  years. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  dis- 
count Colonel  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla's 
testimony  as  that  of  an  interested  party. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  the 
agent  through  whom  Panama  negotiated 
with  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  But  there  are  times  when 
even  an  ex-parte  witness  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head. 


LORD  GREY  AS  AMBASSADOR 

Viscount  Grey,  for  eleven  years 
Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  appointed  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

Always  a  Liberal  of  lofty  idealism  in 
home  affairs  (from  1886  to  1916  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Berwiek-ou- 
Tweed),  he  has  carried  a  democratic  im- 
perialism into  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  is  a  natural  ^internationalist."    He 
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is  DO  insular,  parochial  Englishman.  It 
is  easy  for  him  to  think  in  terms  of 
nations.  Hence  he  has  tried  to  make 
England  see  her  duty  to  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  empire.  More  than  this, 
years  ago  he  recognized  the  necessity  for 
united  international  action  by  all  the 
civilized  Powers  in  order  to  preserve  the. 
world's  poise.  In  1912  and  1918  during 
the  Balkan  Wars  he  gave  welcome  proof 
of  this  quality,  and  to  him  more  than  to 
any  one  else  was  due  the  conclusion  of 
the  conflict  through  the  conferences  and 
Treaty  of  London.  In  1914  his  quality 
met  a  more  sudden,  a  severer  test.  He 
foresaw  the  world  war  which  might  follow 
the  Austro-Serb  crisis.  He  took  imme- 
diate action,  raUying  to  his  standard 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  He  urged  plan 
after  plan  upon  Austria  and  Germany — 
only  to  have  them  all  fail  against  an  im- 
placable Teutonic  will  to  rule  or  ruin. 
The  diplomatic  history  of  our  time  con- 
tains no  finer  episode  than  the  effort  of 
the  then  Sir  inward  Grey  to  stem  t&e  ^ 
Teutonic  tide.  Had  he  been  permitted  to 
play  his  trump  card — England's  entry 
into  war — he  might  have  won. 

When,  finally,  the  Germans  actually 
entered  Belgium,  the  British,  confronted 
by  the  fact  of  an  international  crime, 
were  thoroughly  awakened  to  their  duty. 

The  war  came,  and  now  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  terms  of  peace  concluding  it. 
Among  them,  said  Lord  Grey  a  year  ago, 
^  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
League  of  Nations  is  more  important  and 
essential  than  any  of  the  actual  terms  of 
peace ;  ...  it  will  transcend  them  all." 

Such  is  the  statesman  who  will  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  at  Washington.  His 
freedom  from  insular  prejudices,  his  belief 
in  a  League  of  Nations,  and  his  record  of 
achievement  mark  him  as  pre-eminently 
the  man  to  come  to  us  if  we  are  to  have 
the  benefit  of  probably  the  happiest 
ehoice  that  could  be  made. 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  AND 
THE  POPE 

The  New  York  "Evening  Post" 
publishes  a  document  of  great  historical 
value.  It  is  the  text  of  the  pastoral  letter 
addressed  by  Cardinal  Mercier  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Belgium.  Its  subject 
is  Benedict  XV,  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Cardinal  Mercier  refers  to  his  pastoral 
letter  of  March,  1916,  and  says  : 

The  abnormal  conditions  from  which 
we  were  then  suffeiing  prevente<l  us 
from  speaking  at  that  time  with  full 
liberty,  and  we  spoke  to  you  enigmati- 
cally. I  was  forbidden  to  put  before  you 
openly  certain  facts  wnich  at  that 
moment  would  have  comforted  you.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1915  the  Ger- 
nuin  press  ...  set  to  work  to  draw  a 
contrast  between  the  acts  of  tlie  Belgian 
episcopacy  and  tliose  of  the  Sovereic^n 
Fontin.   They  tried  to  give  color  to  the 


idea  that  the  Holy  See  disavowed  my 
conduct.  We  did  not  believe  this  state- 
ment, .  .  .  but  our  enemies  •  • .  accused 
us  with  such  warmth  of  mixing  in  poli- 
tics and  praised  the  neutrality  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  such  a  way  that 
your  affection  for  us  was  not  wiUiout  a 
certain  apprehension ;  and  the  filial  con- 
fidence in  our  Holy  Fatlier  was  lowered 
with  many  in  proportion  as  fears  for  our 
person  became  more  lively. 

In  January,  1916, . .  .  the  Pope  called 
me  to  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Congregation  of  Seminaries  and  univer- 
sities. . .  .  The  occupier  (of  our  country) 
caused  a  report  to  t>e  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  been  called  to  Rome  to 
hear  a  censure  inflicted  upon  me  by  my 
spiritual  superior. ...  At  the  end  of  a 
religious  ceremony  at  which  I  presided 
...  an  officer  had  awkwardly  allowed 
the  remark  to 'escape  him  tliat  I  had 
just  passed  the  Uireshold  of  my  Cathe- 
dral for  the  last  time. 

The  Cardinal  warned  the  Vatican  of  the 
perilous  conditions  under  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  Belgium.  As  a  result  the 
Vatican  obtained  German  assurances  that 
his*  return  'would  not  be  opposed.  When, 
despite  this,  the  Germans  tried  to  bar  his 
return,  the  Vatican  declared  that  if  the 
Cardinal's  liberty  were  curtailed  it  would 
at  once  publish  the  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  his  journey.   The  Vatican  won. 

In  place  of  the  blame  which  the  Ger- 
mans asserted  awaited  Cardinal  Mercier 
in  Rome  we  have  this  account  from  him 
of  the  Pope : 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  he  received  me 
with  open  arms,  gave  me  audiences  on 
several  occasions,  allowed  me  to  think 
aloud  before  him,  and  received  from  my 
hands  several  dossiers  regarding  the 
invasion  of  our  land,  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  invader,  and  the  resbt- 
ance  which  we  offered. 


BENEDICT  XVS   TESTIMONY 

When  Cardinal  Mercier  finally  took 
leave,  the  Pope  wrote  these  words  below 
a  picture,  a  souvenir  of  this  Roman  visit : 

To  our  venerable  Brother  Cardinal 
Mercier  we  grant  with  all  our  heart  the 
Apostolic  blessing,  assuring  him  that  we 
are  always  with  him  and  that  we  share 
his  sorrows  and  anxieties,  since  his 
•cause  is  also  our  cause. 

This  approval  continued.  .  Says  Car- 
dinal Mercier  of  the  Pope : 

Every  time  that  the  rights  of  our 
people  were  abrogated  your  bishops  be- 
came your  defenders  ;  and  every  time  we 
made  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  send  to  the 
head  of  our  hierarcliy  the  first  copy  of 
our  protests.  Our  chief  never  censured 
or  found  fault  with  our  writings  or  our 
conduct.  And  besides  the  pastorals  and 
documents  to  which  publicity  was  given 
I  wrote  to  his  Holiness  several  conhden- 
tial  letters  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
chief  proceedings  in  my  administration. 
Never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has 
the  Pope  demanded  a  change  of  attitude. 

The  Cardinal  then  shows  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  for  the  Pope  to  pronounce  a 


final  judgment  during  the  war.  There 
was  no  procedure,  the  Cardinal  claims, 
by  which  such  a  judgment  could  have 
been  arrived  at  with  due  respect  for 
judicial  form  ;  besides,  the  belligerents  did 
not  ask  Benedict  XV  to  be  arbiter  from 
common  accord.  This  is  the  least  con- 
vincing part  of  the  pastoral. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  pastoral  ends  with 
the  reply  which  the  Pope  has  just  sent 
to  the  address  of  the  Belgian  bishops. 
The  reply  runs  as  follows : 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
we  have  read  the  address  which  you, 
dearest  son,  and  you,  venerable  hretli- 
ren,  have  been  good  enough  to  send  tu 
the  very  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  yoa 
have  been  able  to  meet  again  after  more 
than  four  years'  sad  separation.  .  .  . 

You  bring  to  mind  also  our  solemn 
protests  against  the  injustices  and  viola- 
tions of  right  committed  in  regard  to 
Belgium  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  lessen 
so  much  suffering.  .  .  .  While  we  occu- 
pied ourselves  with  all  our  power  to 
Dring  some  alleviation  to  the  suffering 
of  so  many  of  our  sons  in  misfortune, 
we  never  ceased  to  work  in  order  to 
restore  complete  political,  military,  and 
economic  independence  to  your  dear 
nation  and  likewise  to  demand  repara- 
tion for  the  damage  she  had  suffered. 

The  publication  of  this  pastoral  may. 
we  believe,  win  back  for  the  Pope  some 
of  the  personal  popularity  which  he  lost 
during  the  war  because  of  his  supposedly 
insufficient  support  of  the  great  Belgias 
Cardinal 


A  GERMAN  FAIRY  TALE 

In  the  days  before  1914  a  pleasant 
l^^nd  existed  throughout  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  the 
most  orderly  country  in  the  world.  It 
was  this  legend  which  made  many  Amer- 
icans incredulous  when  the  first  reports 
of  German  atrocities  and  German  infamy 
broke  in  upon  our  National  conseioosness. 

For  those  who  still  find  in  the  pre-war 
l^;end  grounds  for  expecting  an  immedi- 
ate moral  regeneration  of  Germany  a 
few  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Kcr. 
Acton  Griscom  and  published  in  the  New 
York  "  Globe"  may  supply  some  food  for 
thought.  These  figures  were  taken,  not 
from  ordinary  year  books,  but  from  statis- 
tics published  by  the  German  Iniperal 
Government  previous  to  the  war.  From 
these  figures  Mr.  Griscom  has  prepared 
comparative  tables  showing  the  propor- 
tionate relation  between  convictions  for 
certain  crimes  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  not  space  to  publish  these 
tables  in  full,  but  from  them  we  have 
extrac^ted  certain  figures  which  are  trf 
particular  interest. 

In  the  years  under  examination  anJ 
taking  into  consideration  the  populatior* 
of  the  two  countries,  for  every  man  ci*»- 
vieted  in  the  United  States  for  frwuL 
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From  Vikingen,  Christiania  (Norway) 


From  Esquella^  Barcelona  (Spain) 


":C^7-Ay-^' 


PLUGKINO  THE  BIRD 
What  is  the  use  of  plucking  ?  In  a  few  yean  the  eagle  will  hs^e  f 
many  feathers  as  ever  I         

A  PRO-GKliMAN  PKOPHECY 


From  Esquella^  Barcelona  (Spain) 


THE  PEACE  TREATY 
**  Sign  ?  Then  they  still  reckon  our  signature  stands  for  something  ?'* 


Peace :  ''  Well,  Mr.  Gemianophile,  so  you  lost  ?** 
Gertnanophile :  ^'  Not  at  all.  During  the  war  I  made  propaganda  for 
the  Qermans  and  now  I  shall  do  business  with  them.** 

THE  SPANISH  PRO-GERMAN 
FVom  Die  Mudute  (Vienna) 


GHOSTS 
It  took  force  to  make  him  into  a  soldier.   It  will  take  greater  force 
to  make  him  into  a  civilian  again. 


A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  GERMAN  "HONOR* 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  MILITARISX 


Diyilizu 


"hgle 


A  PAGE  OF  FOREIGN  CARTOONS 
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four  were  convioted  in  Germany.  The 
same  relationship  exists  in  regard  to 
hux;eny.  There  were  forty  convictions  for 
embe^ement  in  Grermany  for  every  one 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Berlin  in  1912  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births  was  23.10;  in  New 
York  City  in  the  same  year  it  was  1.49. 
Berlin's  ordinary  suicide  rate  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  New  York, 
and  her  suicide  rate  for  juveniles  under 
nineteen  was  more  than  five  times  as 
large.  Other  figures  are  equally  striking. 
The  different  methods  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  for  recording 
homicides  make  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  on  this  one  point  difficult.  But 
the  proportion  of  convictions  for  other 
crimes  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  in  the  relation  given  below, 
the  comparison  being  always  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Germany : 

Assault 8.7  to  1 

Rape 6    to  1 

White  slavery  .     .     .  18.6  to  1 
Arson 5.8  to  1 

It  would  seem  that  the  pre-war  legend 
in  regard  to  German  orderliness  might 
well  lMu.cIa8aed:aa<^g;^ianv&ity  tale  of  an 
unattractive  brand. 

THE  MEDICINAL  •♦TANKS" 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  the  well- 
known  Paris  paper  ^  Le  Matin  *'  in- 
quired of  his  readers,  ^^  Do  you  know  the 
medicinal  tank  ?"  He  thus  proceeded  to 
explain  it : 

It  is  an  invention  of  the  Rockefeller 
Fonndation.  This  tank  rolls  over  the 
roads  of  France  bearing  signboards. . . . 
Behold  this  tank  entering  a  city  or  a  vil- 
lage. It  does  not  come  unannounced. . . . 
A  delegate  arrives.  He  pays  visits  to  all 
the  newspapers,  and  to  municipal,  mili- 
tary, TOrefectoral,  and  religions  autbori- 
.  ties.  The  Mayor  offers  a  free  hall  to  the 
impresario— I  mean,  the  delec^ate.  After 
tlie  hall  has  been  obtained  the  delc^te 
covers  the  city  with  posters.  .  .  .  This 
is  their  harancrue : 

"  No  one,  O  Frenchmen,  has  excelled 
you  in  the  scientific  study  of  tuberculosis. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  your  scientists 
combat  this  disease ;  each  one  of  yon 
must  take  part  in  the  battle,  nmst  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  per- 
form in  his  turn  me  office  of  educator. 
.  . .  Why  do  you  give  your  patronage  to 
charlatans  ?  Because  they  aavertise.  We 
have  taken  advertising  away  from  them 
and  use  it  in  the  interests  of  science.  You 
tliink  of  tuberculosis  only  after  you  have 
it.  We  are  going  to  make  you  think  of 
it  all  the  time,  so  that  you  may  protect 
,  yourself  against  its  invasion.  .  .  .  This 
way,  th;8  way,  follow  the  crowd. . . .  We 
]>ut  medicine  within  the  reach  of  little 
children.  This  way,  this  way !  Telins  what 
you  prefer — ^movmg  pictures  or  the  hos- 
pitaL  Our  show  saves  you  from  the  hos- 
pital. We  are  advertising  public  health." 

In  the  just  published  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  we 
find   that  during   1918   three   traveling 


exhibits  of  this  kind  and  groups  of  lec- 
turers visited  ten  departments  in  France 
and  in  141  towns  gave  875  lectures  with 
demonstrations  and  exhibit^ ;  that  over 
2,100,000  pieces  of  printed  matter  con- 
cerning tuberculosis — posters,  pamphlets, 
post-cards,  etc. — were  distributed;  and 
that  a  series  of  twenty-four  articles  on 
tuberculosis  were  published  in  thirty- 
three  important  provincial  newspapers. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  Amer- 
icans thus  to  be  crusading  against  tuber- 
culosis in  the  land  of  Louis  Pasteur,  for 
in  France  thei*e  are  examples  of  almost 
every  kind  of  effective  agency  in  com- 
bating consumption.  For  example,  the 
Bligny  Sanatorium,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Paris,  is  surpassed  by  only  one  or  two 
American  institutions  of  this  sort.  The 
only  justification  for  sending  an  Amer- 
ican Commission  in  the  summer  of  1917 
to  France  was  the  fact  that,  exhausted 
by  three  years  of  fierce  warfare,  she 
could  spare  neither  further  personnel 
nor  further  resources  in  the  fight  against 
the  white  plagnte. 

TEAM-PLAY 

France  has  little  to  learn  concerning 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  the  control 
of  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  But  in  the 
organization  of  local  committees,  in 
relief  measures,  in  the  issuance  of  litera- 
ture, in  the  setting  aside  of  hospital 
beds,  in  the  provision  for  tuberculous 
soldiers,  etc.,  she  has  something  to  learn, 
because  these  agencies  have  been  isolated, 
almost  unrelated.  In  France,  as  the 
Rockefeller  report  reminds  us,  ideas  do 
not  spread  rapidly  by  imitation,  as  they 
do  here.  The  Commission  saw  that  its 
contribution  should  be  a  demonstration 
of  organized  team-play. 

The  American  Commission  chose  for 
its  intensive  organization  one  of  the 
districts  of  Paris  and  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  France.  In  the  Paris  district 
they  established  several  dispensaries,  from 
which  groups  of  nurses  and  visiteuses 
(Thygiifie  also  visited  patients  in  their 
liomes.  Meanwhile  the  Red  Cross  pro- 
vided extra  hospital  wards,  opened  sana- 
toria and  preventoria  in  the  suburbs, 
and  supplied  food  and  clothing  to  needy 
sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  In  the  coun- 
try the  Commission  established  twenty- 
three  dispensaries,  a  sanatorium,  and  a 
day  camp,  and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
department  the  French  set  aside  hospital 
beds  for  the  Commission's  use.  Here 
again  the  Red  Cross  assumed  increasing 
responsibility  for  relief  work,  provisions, 
extra  food,  etc.  The  result  shows  that  all 
these  elements,  relatively  ineffective  when 
isolated,  can  be  combined  into  a  mutually 
reinforcing  co-operation. 

A  particular  work  of  the  Foundation 


has  been  to  train  and  furnish  personnel. 
In  Paris  it  provided  for  special  lectures, 
clinics,  hospital  and  sanatorium  ouurses, 
and  field  work  in  visiting  patients  in 
their  homes.  It  engaged  both  French  and 
American  physicians  as  instructors.  It 
offered  scholarships  of  thirty  dollars  a 
month  to  French  nurses ;  forty-five  were 
in  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
fifty-six  others  were  in  training. 

This  campaign  of  extension  has  now 
gone  through  twenty-seven  of  the  de- 
partments of  France. 

Almost  all  of  the  expense  is  being 
borne  by  the  French  themselves.  We 
may  think  sometimes  that  our  generosity 
is  pauperizing  our  allies.  It  is  cheering 
to  find  that  in  cases  like  this  our  effort 
has  ministered  to  French  self-respect. 


THE  ACTORS'   STRIKE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  symptoms 
of  the  apparently  world-wide  struggle 
now  going  on  in  an  acute  form  between 
the  wage- worker  and  the  employer  b  the 
Actors'  Strike,  reported  in  these  pages 
last  week.  It  began  in  New  York  City 
and  has  now  spi^ead  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  strike  is  fundamentally  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  into  the  dramatic 
profession.  The  actors  and  actresses  al- 
most universally  want  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  employing  managers  universally 
do  not 

John  Drew  oomee  from  a  family  long 
honored  on.  the  American  stage  and  is 
himself  an  actor  of  distinction,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  dictation  on  the  part  of  any- 
body. He  is  one  of  the  influential  sup- 
porters of  the  strike.  We  telegraphed 
him  at  his  siunmer  home  on  Long  Island 
just  before  this  issue  went  to  press,  asking 
him  for  a  statement  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  fight  between  the  actors  and  mana- 
gers. 

We  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  Oeorge 
M.  Cohan,  known  throughout  the  United 
States  and  much  of  Europe  as  the  com- 
poser of  "  Over  There  I"  Mr.  Cohan  is  a 
theater-owner,  play  producer,  and  one 
of  the  most  determined  of  the  managers. 
According  to  news  reports  he  asserts  that 
he  prefers  financial  ruin  to  any  yielding 
to  tiie  actors'  demands — an  assertion  fre- 
quently made  by  employers  in  strike 
controversies,  although  we  have  never 
known  it  to  be  fully  carried  oat.  Mr. 
Cohan  has  not  answered  our  telegraphic 
request.  Mr.  Drew  telegraphs  to  us  as 
follows : 

As  Dr.  Frank  Crane  says  in  an  article 
in  the  Evening  «  Globe,"  Thursday,  Au- 
gast  14,  there  is  bat  one  issue  joined  at 
present  between  the  managers  and 
actors — the  recognition  of  the  Actors' 
Eqnity  Association  by  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association.  All  other  differ- 
ences seem  capable  of  ad  justinent.  I  can 
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offer  nothinfi^  more  iUnmining  nor  exe- 
getic  than  Dr.  Crane's  remam.  I  thank 
you   for  the  compliment  conveyed  in 
your  request  for  a  statement  from  me. 
John  Drew. 

Dr.  Crane,  a  clergyman  by  training,  is 
Qow  a  joumaliBt  with  a  very  wide  moral 
Euid  social  influence.  In  ihe  article  to 
which  Mr.  Drew  refers  Dr.  Crane  states 
the  case,  as  follows : 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  but  one 
issue  joined.  The  Actors'  Ecj^uity  Asso- 
ciation demands  to  be  recognizea  as  the 
representative  of  the  actor,  so  that  in 
case  of  a  dispute  the  matter  can  be  set- 
tled between  the  two  associations.  The 
Producing  Managers'  Association  state 
that  tliey  cannot  deal  with  or  recognize 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  The 
producing  managers  do  not  reply  to  the 
other  demands  made  in  the  Actors' 
Equity  statement.  Here,  at  least,  is  a 
distinct  issue.  .  .    . 

Tliere  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
actors'  strike  could  be  settled. 

One  way  is  for  one  side  to  entirely 
defeat  the  other. 

Another  way  is  to  go  on  fighting  until 
everybody  is  worn  out  and  many  people 
ruined. 

The  third  way  is  to  get  together  and 
coinpromise. 

uanifestly,  getting  together  is  the 
only  sensible  smution. 

But  getting  together  means  a  reoogni- 
tiou  of  the  Actors'  Union.  We  rather 
thaiik  that  will  be  the  outcome.  For  the 
luaxiagers  must,  like  other  employers, 
filially  submit  to  the  inevitable  and  ac- 
cept collective  bargaining  and  the  collec- 
tive protest  against  individual  injustices 
!LS  necessary  factors  in  modem  industry. 

The  actors  in  this  conflict  have  two 
advantages — that  of  public  sympathy  and 
that  of  being  able  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
fession in  tents,  halls,  improvised  build- 
iug^  or  even  in  the  open  fields.  A 
theater,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
splendid,  is  of  no  value  to  an  owner- 
manager  unless  he  can  get  actors  to  play 
iu  it. 


THE  INTERBOROUGH    STRIKE 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
has  had  another  victory  in  the  outcome 
of  the  Interborough  strike.  The  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company  is  the 
corporation  that  runs  the  elevated  rail- 
way and  most  of  the  subways  in  New  York 
Ci^.  Its  employees  are  organized  into 
an  individual  tmion.  With  a  suddenness 
that  took  the  public  by  complete  surprise, 
the  men  struck  on  Sunday  morning  of 
last  week,  and  not  a  train  was  run  on  the 
elevated  roads  or  the  subways  until  mid- 
night of  Monday,  a  period  of  about  forty- 
four  hours.  The  public  was  subjected  to 
great  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  and 
women  especially  had  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  their  homes.  The  men  stinick 
for  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  their 
wages  and  for  certain  other  demands. 
They  w.jnt  back  to  their  work  as  sud- 
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denly  as  they  left  it,  because  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  twenty-five  per  cent  in- 
crease and  to  arbitration  of  the  other 
demands.  There  was  no  violence  of  any 
kind.  In  this  respect  the  strike  is  a  gain 
over  any  previous  transit  strike  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

There  is  something  mysterious  about 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  Mayor  ac- 
cuses the  managers  of  the  transit  corpo- 
ration of  collusion  in  the  strike  in  order 
to  force  the  public  to  support  the  opera- 
tors' demands  for  higher  fare.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Mayor,  however,  accuse  him 
of  conniving  at  the  strike  in  order  to  help 
Tammany  Hall  in  its  demand  for  munici- 
pal ownership.  In  the  meantime  the 
public  is  asking  why  it  should  be  subjected 
to  forty-four  hours  of  annoyance,  dis- 
comfort, danger,  and  serious  financial 
loss  while  employers  and  employees  sus- 
pend work  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
whether  they  can  arbitrate  their  differ- 
ences. 


A  PAINTER;  A  COMPOSER; 
A  SCIENTIST 

On  the  same  day  there  died  an  Amer- 
ican, an  Italian,  and  a  German  of  interna- 
tional fame. 

The  American  was  Kalph  Albert  Blake- 
lock,  seventy-two  years  old,  one  of  this 
country's  most  notable  artists,  but  one 
whom  early  poverty  had  driven  crazy. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
gain sanity.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  force  of  irony  as  he  saw  the  prices 
now  being  paid  for  his  pictures?  One 
such  price,  years  ago,  would  have  saved 
him  from  poverty  and  a  clouded  mind. 
As  a  boy  he  began  to  paint  without 
guidance  or  instruction  or  money,  using 
cigar-box  Uds  at  first.  When  later  he 
struck  his  pace,  artists  saw,  even  if  the 
public  did  not,  that  here  was  a  man  who 
dared  to  break  away  from  sober  fact  and 
commonplace  objectivity,  who  dared  to 
illuminate  his  landscapes  with  his  own 
spirit.  In  the  dramatic  contrasts  between 
his  heavy  coloring  and  lighter  tracery  we 
find  the  emotional  expression  of  an  essen- 
tially poetical  painter. 

Like  Blakelock,  so  Ruggiero  Leon- 
cavallo, who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  was  for  years  hard  pressed  to  keep 
from  starvation.  He,  however,  escaped 
from  it  and  delighted  the  world  by  pro- 
ducing ^^I  Pagliaoci,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  operas  of  our  time.  He  wrote, 
indeed,  the  music  for  "I  Medici"  and 
other  operas,  but  none  obtained  the 
vogue  of  **  Pagliacci,"  in  which  in  libretto 
and  score  alike  he  gave  full  play  to  his 
instinct  for  theatrical  effect  While  Leon- 
cavallo was  an  expert  at  orchestration, 
he  was  not  a  musician  of  the  first  order ; 
he  lacked  the  higher  inspiration. 

The  Grerman  in   question  was  Ernst 
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Haeckel,  eighty-five  years  old.  For  very 
many  years  he  was  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  Jena.  There  he  kept  the 
torch  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  burning, 
but  became  very  much  more  radical  than 
they.  To  the  world  Haeckel  is  best 
known  by  his  book  ^^  The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe."  It  has  been  translated  into 
twenty  languages.  It  seems  strange  that 
it  should  come  out  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  once  the  stronghold  of  such  ideal- 
ists as  SchiUer  and  Hegel.  But,  no  matter 
what  one's  views  may  be,  the  book  has 
extraordinary  interest.  Haeckel  wrote 
many  other  scientific  works,  but  in  none 
of  them  did  he  so  successfully  pack  the 
fruits  of  his  lifelong  research  in  a  form 
to  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

THE   LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS   DISCUSSION 

ON  Tuesday,  August  12,  Senator 
Lodge,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  leader  of  the 
Bepublican  majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
recognized  representative  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  form  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  made  a 
carefully  prepared  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  he  pointed  out  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  dangers  to  this 
country  of  adopting  that  Covenant  It 
may  be  assumed,  we  think,  that  Senator 
Lodge  will  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  including  the  League  plan,  pro- 
vided that  reservations  like  those  which 
he  proposes  are  adopted.  But  it  is  appar- 
ent that  he  accepts  the  possibility  of  res- 
ervations only  as  a  compromise,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  involve  the  possible  failure 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  he  would  prefer  to 
reject  completely  the  League  of  Nations. 
For  he  says : 

No  doabt  many  excellent  and  patriotic 
people  see  a  coming  fulfillment  of  noble 
ideals  in  the  words  ^  League  for  Peace." 
We  all  respect  and  share  these  aspira- 
tions and  aesires,  but  some  of  us  see  no 
hope  but  rather  defeat  for  them  in  this 
murky  Covenant. 

Mr.  Lodge's  fundamental  objection  to 
the  League  is  that  it  involves  a  hard  and 
fast  alliance  with  European  nations  and 
that  in  that  respect  it  is  an  analogy  to 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  which  was  ^^  so  hostile 
and  dangerous  to  human  freedom."  Mr. 
Lodge  quoted  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  of  March  25,  1815,  the  treaty 
upon    which    the    Holy  Alliance    was 


To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  tlie  present  Treaty  and  to  consoli- 
date the  connections  which  at  the  present 
moment  so  closely  unite  the  four  sover- 
eigns for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the 
high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to 
renew  their  meeting  at  fixed  periods, 
either  onder  the  immediate  ^fB'<i^v4iO 
Digitized  byVJjO\jy  Ic 
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the  aoT^reigiit  thciiiickeB  or  by  their 
roepecliTe  minwiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  upon  their  common  uiterests 
and  for  tne  eoncidenUion  of  tlie  meas- 
ures which  at  each  of  those  pei-ioils  shall 
be  considered  the  most  salutary  for  the 
repose  and  prosperitv  of  nations  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  peace  of  £urope. 

^  Nothing  ooold  be  more  ingenuous  or 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  purposes" 
expressed  in  this  article,  says  Mr. 
Lodge.  But  he  adds  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  agreement  of  these  high 
contracting  parties  ^^was  destined  to 
grow  into  what  has  been  known,  and  we 
might  add  cursed,  throughout  history  as 
the  Holy  Alliance.*'  The  implication  is 
that  the  League  of  Nations  as  now  pro- 
posed might  grow  into  a  similar  curse  to 
mankind.  However,  Mr.  Lodge  believes 
that  this  danger  might  possibly  be  averted 
by  five  reservations : 

1.  That  no  decision  or  action  of  the 
League  of  Nations  can  take  away  the 
Constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  decide 
when  and  where  American  soldiers  shall 
fight  This  reservation  refers  to  Article 
X  of  the  League  Covenant,  whieli  pro- 
vides that  all  members  of  the  League 
shall  unite  to  defend  a  fellow-member 
against  a  war  of  aggression. 

2.  Article  XI  of  the  League  Covenant 
says:  **Any  war  or  threat  of  war, 
whether  inmiediately  affecting  any  of 
the  members  of  the  League  or  not,  is 
hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  whole  League."  Mr.  Lodge  would 
state  in  a  reservation  that  the  United 
States  cannot  take  any  military  action 
tmder  this  article  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

8.  The  right  to  interpret  and  act  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  clearly  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States. 

4.  A  reservation  must  state  that  the 
United  States  does  not  consider  that  the 
League  of  Nations  has  any  authority 
whatever  regarding  immigration  or  tariffs 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  United  States. 

6.  Article  I  of  the  League  Covenant 
says  that  **'  any  member  of  the  League 
may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  League, 
provided  that  all  its  international  ob- 
ligations and  all  its  obligations,  under 
the  Covenant  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal." 
Mr.  Lodge  would  state  in  a  reservation 
that  the  United  States  must  be  the  sole 
judge  as  to  whether,  if  it  should  desire 
to  withdraw,  its  international  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Lodge  concluded  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  an  appeal  for  vigorous  national- 
ism, saying : 

Ton  may  call  me  selfish,  if  you  will, 
conservative  or  reactionary,  or  use  any 
other  harsh  adjective  you  see  fit  to  apply, 
but  an  American  I  was  born,  an  Ameri- 
can I  have  remained  all  my  life.   I  can 
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never  be  anything^  else  but  an  American, 
and  I  must  think  of  the  United  States 
first,  and  when  I  tlunk  of  the  United 
States  first  in  an  arrangement  like  this 
I  am  thinking  of  what  is  best  for  the 
world,  for  if  the  United  States  fails  the 
best  hopes  of  mankind  fail  with  it.  I 
have  never  had  but  one  alleffiauce— I 
cannot  divide  it  now.  I  have  loved  but 
one  fiag,  and  I  cannot  share  that 
devotion  and  give  affection  to  tlie 
mongrel  banner  invented  for  a  league. 
Internationalism,  illustrated  by  the 
Bolshevik  and  by  the  men  to  whom  all 
countries  are  alike  provided  they  can 
make  money  out  of  them,  is  to  me  re- 
pulsive. National  I  must  remain,  and  in 
that  way  I,  like  all  other  Americans,  can 
render  the  amplest  service  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Lodge's  comparison  of  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations  to  the  Holy 
Alliance  may  be  dismissed  with  very  little 
comment  The  Holy  Alliance  was  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  perpetuating  the  powers  of  despotic 
monarchs.  The  Covenant  of  the  L^igue 
of  Nations  is  drawn  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  safeguarding 
popular  rights  and  popular  justice.  In 
the  opening  of  his  speech  Mr.  Lodge  in- 
timates that  the  League  of  Nations  may 
become  a  militaristic  autocracy.  At  its 
close  he  intimates  that  it  may  become  an 
instrument  of  repulsive  and  Bolshevik 
internationalism.  These  two  views  are 
inconsistent.  It  might  conceivably  be- 
come one  or  the  other,  but  it  certainly 
cannot  become  both.  This  double  objec- 
tion is  a  little  like  that  which  was  made 
at  the  tune  of  the  introduction  of  railways 
into  England  by  George  Stephenson. 
The  same  critics  said  that  steam  trains 
would  go  so  furiously  fast  that  they  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  everybody  on  board, 
and  that  they  would  go  so  hopelessly  slow 
that  they  would  not  get  their  passengers 
to  their  destination. 

To  Mr.  Lodge's  proposed  reservations 
we  can  see  no  serious  objections,  for,  we 
think,  they  are  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
League  itself,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  fifth  reservation,  in  which  Mr. 
Lodge  would  provide  that  the  United 
States  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  it  has  fulfilled  its  League  obli- 
gations. We  believe,  and  have  previously 
said,  that  if  the  League  proves  to  be  so 
unsuccessful  that  the  United  States  de- 
sires to  retire  it  will  he  the  sole  judge 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  may  say. 
If  Mr.  Lodge  believes  that  the  five  reser- 
vations which  he  proposes  can  change 
"  this  murky  Covenant  "  into  an  instru- 
ment of  light  which  he  is  willing  to  in- 
dorse and  support,  we  are  very  glad,  and 
trust  that  the  Senate  may  come  to  a 
speedy  decision  to  follow  his  suggestions. 

We  take  the  occasion  again  to  state 
our  own  position  : 

For  many  years  we  have  hoped  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  evolution- 
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ary  processes  of  civilization  would,  as  f 
as  possible,  attempt  to  substitute  judid 
procedure  for  war  in  the  settlement 
international  disputes.  The  Hague  Cc 
ventions  and  the  establishment  of  t 
Hague  Tribimal  were  a  step  in  this  diit 
tion,  but  the  step  failed  because  the  p 
pie  at  large  were  not  at  that  time  int 
ested  in  the  problem.  Owing^to  thegT< 
European  war  tiie  present  is  the  ft 
epoch  in  world  history  when  the  maa 
of  the  people  have  had  their  real  inton 
in  such  an  undertaking  aroused.  Fortl 
reason  we  desire  to  see  immediate  actii 
If  those  who  favor  the  enforcement 
international  law  through  judicial  pro 
dure  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  pr 
ent  public  interest,  it  may  be  yean, 
even  generations,  before  there  will  co 
again  the  opportunity  for  concerted 
tion  which  obtained  at  the  Paris  G 
ference. 

We  consider  Article  XIV  of  the  Co 
nant  to  be  the  kernel  of  the  whole  pi 
and  that  every  other  article  is  inciileo 
to  it.  Article  XIV  provides  for  the 
tablishment  of  an  international  eoo 
The  decrees  of  a  court  are  not  worth 
paper  they  are  written  on  unless  theyj 
backed  by  the  moral  and  physical  fa 
of  the  people  who  have  erected  the  «n 
We  regard  the  other  twenty-five  art* 
of  the  Covenant  simply  as  provisions 
giving  power  to  Article  Xiy,the  juJi 
article.  If  Article  XIV  is  carried  < 
successfuUy,  the  rest  of  the  Covenant  \ 
be  a  success.  If  Article  XIV  in  prad 
proves  to  be  a  failure,  the  whole  Covtis 
will  fail.  The  dangers  which  Mr.  hi 
foresees  in  the  Covenant  will  &de  H 
if  Article  XIV  is  effectively  carrieii  i 
If  Article  XIV  is  not  effectively  caiJ 
out,  the  League  will  disintegrate  anii 
it  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Lodge  am 
pates.  Whether  an  international  m 
c>an  be  established  can  be  learned  oul 
trying  the  experiment  We  are  fori 
ingit.  J 

We  are  nationalists  and  are  as  o^ 
as  Mr.  Lodge  to  promiscuous  inl 
tionalism,  just  as  we  are  opposed  tt 
attempt  to  substitute  associations 
Brook  Farm  or  the  Shaker  settlei 
for  communities  of  separate  families 
community  can  be  useful  and  sued 
unless  the  families  which  compose 
each  of  them  vigorous,  intellig«il 
true  to  the  instinct  of  self-presen 
If  the  families  in  a  community  ara 
and  vapid,  the  community  will  W 
and  vapid.  In  a  community  of  n 
each  nation  should  seek  and  maina 
highest  development  in  order  that 
contribute  its  strength  and  quality 
community.  For  these  reasons  w«  1 
that  the  most  vigorous  support  of  i 
ism  is  consistent  and  harmonious  i»i 
belief  in  an  association  of  nadoi^ 
international  law,  _  ,  ^  ^^T  ^^ 
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WHAT   IS    BEST 
RUSSIA? 


FOR 


rHE  puzzling  prof)lem  of  the  relations 
and  policy  of  the  Allies  toward 
Rnssia  does  not  dear  up  at  all  rapidly. 
Nothing  definite  has  resulted  from  the 
announcement  some  weeks  ago  that  the 
Omsk  AU-Russian  Government  would 
receive  moral  and  material  support,  if 
not  formal  recognition.  Recent  reports 
state  that  the  Omsk  Government  and 
its  military  leader,  Kolchak,  are  to  be 
financed  by  a  large  credit  arranged  in 
the  countries  whicli  fought  against  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  share  in  this  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,000.  It  is  known 
that  General  Denikine,  who  is  acting  in 
unison  with  Kolchak,  has  been  aided  by 
foreign  stores  and  mimitions.  It  may  be 
that  this  explains  why  Denikine's  cam- 
paign has  been  marked  by  advances  while 
Kolchak  has  either  stood  still  or  drawn 
back.  Newspaper  reports  of  August  19 
ndicate  that  Kolchak  is  now  in  very 
lerious  straits. 

But  as  to  any  large,  settled  policy  there 
9  no  unity  of  action  or  feeling  among  the 
Allies  and   America.    Probably  at  the 
X>ttom  of  the  situation  is  disagreement 
Bto  the  best  outcome  for  Russia.   AH 
gfree  that  the  Bolsheviki  must  fall  or  be 
)  estroyed.    But    what    kind  of    Russia 
lould  result — a  vast,  centralized  nation, 
[I  federation  of  countries,  or  a  group  of 
^dependent  nations?  The  statesmen  of 
'  nrope  differ  as  to  which  result  would 
^  ave  Russia  least  exposed  to  German 
^tempts  to  get  influence  and  power  in 
^  '  e  Russia  of  the  future.   France,  it  is 
^'^  ;derstood,   thinks    that    a    centralized 
•'•'tion   (preferably  a  social  democracy) 
If  ^mld  be  best.  It  therefore  is  for  a  strong 
"^"-"licy    to    uphold    the    strongest    anti- 
N^^'lshevik   government  in   Russia;   and 
^  vt  is   the   Omsk  Government.   Great 
ttain   is   in  doubt;  how  much  so  is 
li^^n  in  the  fact  that  lately  the  London 
oi^-  Ixpress  "  declared,  "  We  have  no  busi- 
ers  in  Russia.   The  people  there  must 
^^'rk  put  their  own  salvation ;"  while  the 
yi'idon   "Times"  says  that  an  active 
jiP^^paign  must  be  carried  on  by  England 
al  Prussia,  and  that,  for  instance,  to  with- 
iifi'W   British   soldiers   from   Archangel 
^  pMU   forever    destroy    the    chances  of 
<:v,pathetio  co-operation  in  politics  or  in 
ycj.:  merce  or  in  the  fellowship  of  ideals 
j,>»veen  England  and  Russia." 
J.  - :  jid  how  about  an  American  policy  in 
fj^^^ieia?   Is   there  such  a  policy?   We 
\,pv:)  several  thousand  soldiers  in  Siberia ; 
^i-    in  reply   to  urgent  requests  from 
^vgreas  for  information.  President  Wil- 
.^nrbas  stated  that   they  were  sent  to 
^^c    the   Czechoslovak  forces  and  "  to 
^^  ;jly  any  efforts  of  the  Russians  at  self- 
use."  and  that  they  are  now  kept  there 


to  protect  the  Americans  working  under 
Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  to  rebuild  Russian 
railways,  and  generally  to  help  trade 
and  reconstruction  conditions  in  Siberia. 
This  is  all  very  well ;  but  in  his  long 
statement  the  President  shows  no  sign  of 
holding  or  expounding  any  views  as  to  a 
policy  for  America  as  regards  Russia. 

Have  we  a  Russian  policy  ?  If  so,  what 
is  it? 

A    SIGNIFICANT 
PROPHECY 

IN  1906  Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt, 
of  Cornell  University,  wrote  in  a  sug- 
gestive volume  entitled  "  The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  "  the  following  prophetic  para- 
graph : 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  kinors  and  emperors  of  Europe  and 
Asia  shall  have  lost  such  autocratic 
powers  as  still  remain  to  them,  and  sliall 
have  been  obliged  to  surrender  their 
dynastic  claims.  Far  more  serious  is  the 
question  how  long  the  oligarchies  of 
wealth  that  form  the  real  power  behind 
all  governments  and  exercise  a  lordship 
kings  might  envy  shall  be  able  to  nudn* 
tain  themselves.  But  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  tlie  elimination  of  irre- 
sponsible authority  in  any  form  is  the 
temper  of  the  developing  democracies. 
Ill  fares  society  when  niled  by  mobs. 
The  power  wielded  by  masses  of  men 
egged  on  to  deeds  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice by  hatred,  selfishness,  and  thirst  for 
vengeance  *is  never  bo  terrible  as  when 
it  is  used  in  the  name  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Then  the  reaction  inevitabl;^  comes. 
The  horrors  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
follow  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  people  can  successfully  mana^ 
its  own  affairs  only  in  proportion  as  its 
citizens  are  enlightened  and  unselfish, 
capable  of  service  and  eager  to  render 
it,  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others  and 
anxious  to  help  the  lar^st  number,  con- 
tent with  giving  directions  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  and  willing  to  leave  the  de- 
tails to  specially  train^  and  responsible 
servants,  courageous  in  their  protests 
against  wrong  and  peaceful  in  their 
metliods  of  righting  it 

The  prophecy  of  Professor  Schmidt  is 
already  fulfilled — the  kings  and  emperors 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  lost  their  auto- 
cratic power.  The  warning  he  uttered 
is  uttered  in  threatening  tones  in  every 
land  ;  the  autocracy  of  the  mob  is  proved 
to  be  as  fatal  to  the  community  as  the 
autocracy  of  kings.  And  the  condition 
necessary  to  secure  universal  welfare  and 
universal  peace  is  pointed  out  by  current 
events  in  language  more  eloquent  and 
not  less  clear  than  that  of  Professor 
Schmidt :  A  people  eager  to  render  ser- 
vice and  regardful  of  each  other's  rights 
and  interests. 

To  secure  a  just  peace  this,  and  more 
than  this^  is  necessary ;  the  various  classes, 
races,  and  creeds  must  understand  each 
other,  respect  each  other's  opinions  as 
well  as  each  other's  rights,  and  must  be 
more  desirous  to  persuade  than  to  dictate. 


Our  political  and  educational  institu- 
tions tend  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing. Rich  and  poor,  scholarly  and 
unscholarly,  native  American  and  foreign 
bom,  meet  at  the  same  polls,  participate 
in  the  same  public  meetings,  and  read  the 
same  newspaper,  or  can  do  so  if  they 
will,  and  their  children  attend  the  same 
schools.  The  demand  that  schools  teach 
the  English  language  is  founded  on  the 
instinctive  desire  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing. 

But  there  is  no  such  tendency  in  our 
industrial  institutions.  There  is  nothing 
in  their  organization  and  little  in  their 
administration  to  promote  in  the  own- 
ers and  their  co-workers  any  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  opinions 
or  any  real  regard  for  each  other's  inter- 
ests. Even  in  our  home  industries  the 
maid  rarely  comprehends  the  mind  of  the 
mistress,  and  as  rarely  does  the  mistress 
comprehend  the  mind  of  the  maid.  The 
grievance  of  the  workingman  is  not 
merely  that  his  wages  are  too  small  or 
his  hours  too  long.  Shorten  the  hours 
and  increase  the  wages,  and  the  grievance 
remains.  He  has  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state ;  he  has  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  school ;  but  he  has  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  mine  and 
the  factory,  and  he  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  it. 

The  rule  of  the  majority  does  not  make 
a  democracy.  A  mob  may  be  as  auto- 
cratic as  a  man.  Democracy  is  the  rule 
of  the  people,  a  rule  in  which  all  have 
some  part  and  in  which  not  only  are 
the  rights  of  the  minority  scrupulously 
regarded  but  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
are  carefully  considered.  The  rule  of  the 
oligarchies  of  wealth  is  drawing  toward 
its  close.  But  to  substitute  for  it  the  rule 
of  the  worker  will  not  bring  either  indi- 
vidual liberty  or  industrial  peace.  Turn 
industry  upside  down,  make  the  prole- 
tariat the  rulers  and  the  bourgeoisie  the 
ruled,  and  the  government  would  still  be 
a  class  government  and  would  be  no  more 
just,  and  probably  less  intelligent,  than 
before.  What  the  world  needs  and  will 
secure,  whatever  the  cost,  is  government 
not  by  a  class  but  by  as  well  as  for  the 
people,  and  this  in  industry  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  state. 

Force  may  be  required  at  any  time 
and  in  any  community  to  preserve 
order,  but  force  alone  will  never  secure 
either  peace  or  justice.  The  police  can 
solve  neither  the  race  problem  nor  the 
industrial  problem,  nor  can  an  inter- 
national army  solve  the  international 
problem.  The  League  of  Nations  will  be 
a  success,  whatever  defects  there  may  be 
in  the  machinery,  provided  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  English,  the  Americans, 
and  the  Japanese  understand  each  other, 
regard  each  other's  interests,  and  respect 
each  other's  opinions.   It  will  be  a  dis^ 
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astroiis  failure,  however  ingenious,  how- 
ever well  guarded  the  Covenant,  if  the 
peoples  are  narrow  in  their  understanding 
and  selfish  in  their  national  desires  and 
trust  to  the  Secretariat  and  the  Council 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Here  is  a  work  for  the  minister,  the 


teacher,  and  the  editor :  to  interpret  the 
capitalist  to  the  workingman  and  the 
workingman  to  the  capitalist,  the  Negro 
to  the  white  man  and  the  white  man  to 
the  Negro,  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
world  to  America  and  the  Americans  to 
the  world  peoples.   To  do  this  the  inter- 


preter, be  he  preacher,  teacher,  or  e<litor, 
must  be  catholic  in  spirit  and  non-partisan 
in  purpose,  ready  to  protest  against  wrong 
whoever  inflicts  it,  and  more  eager  to 
interpret  and  define  the  rights  of  man 
than  either  the  rights  of  labor  or  die 
rights  of  capital. 


MAKING  OVER  THE  ARMY 


THE   PROPOSAL   OF   THE   MILITARY   TRAINING    CAMPS   ASSOCIATION— THE    PLAN 

OF   THE   WAR   DEPARTMENT 


TWO  important  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mditary  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  now  before  Congress. 
The  first  voices  the  studied  conclusions 
of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Associa^ 
tion,  and  the  second  is  a  tentative  draft 
of  a  bill  put  forward  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment itself.  It  is  important  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  military  policy  for  the  United 
States  should  study  closely  these  two  con- 
trasting proposals. 

THE   PLAN   OF  THE   M.   T.   C.   A. 

The  Military  TrainingCamps  Associa^ 
tion,  as  readers  of  The  Outlook  know,  is 
that  organization  which  was  both  father 
and  child  of  the  ''Plattsburg  Idea."  It 
is  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  the 
M.  T.  C.  A.  has  built  its  plan  for  an 
American  military  establishment  upon 
universal  training  as  a  fundamental  basis. 

The  M.  T.  (J.  A.  proposes  that  six 
months'  military  or  naval  training  should 
be  given  to  all  tlie  male  youth  of  the 
coimtry  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years.  It  proposes,  nirthermore,  that 
youns^  men  who  are  non-English-speaking 
or  iUiterate,  and  therefore  unable  either 
to  profit  fully  by  military  training^  or  to 
perform  the  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship, should  be  given  three  months'  extra 
traming  in  educational  camps  preceding 
the  camps  devoted  to  the  trainmg  of  the 
gpreat  body  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

After  passing  out  of  the  six  months' 
training  camps  it  is  proposed  that  the 
graduates  be  organized  territorially  (along 
the  lines  of  the  Swiss  system)  into  a  Re- 
serve of  the  United  States  Army,  in 
which  they  would  remain  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  years.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  this  service  in  the  Reserve  sol- 
diers would  be  subject  to  several  periods 
of  training,  lasting  not  more  than  three 
weeks  in  any  one  year,  or  a  total  of  nine 
weeks  in  the  five  years.  Annual  reports, 
annual  submission  to  examination,  and, 
if  necessary,  medical  treatment,  would  be 
required  during  the  entire  ten  years  of 
service  in  the  Reserve.  It  is  proposed, 
further,  that  until  the  full  development 
of  this  plan  has  been  reached  the  Re- 
serve be  officered  by  the  veteran  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers  who 
served  in  the  war. 

It  is  recognized  that  such  a  Reserve  as 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  would  require 
a  large  bodyof  technically  trained  officers 
and  men.   All  officers,  non-commissioned 


officers,  and  enlisted  specialists  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  after  additional 
and  progressive  training  to  qualify  them 
for  the  successive  steps  of  promotion. 

The  plan  of  the  M.  T.  C.  A.  leaves  the 
Regular  Army  at  its  present  authorized 
permanent  peace  strength — some  217,000 
men  and  12,000  officers.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  larger  temporary  professional 
force  if  it  shall  be  found  necessary.  The 
importance  of  the  Regular  Army  being 
composed  of  a  relatively  large  percentage 
of  technically  trained  specialists  of  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men  is  emphasized. 

As  to  the  National  Guard,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  be  restored  to  its  function 
as  understood  before  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Defense  Act,  and  that  the 
National  Guard  should  henceforth  be 
relied  upon  only  to  "  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  or  re- 
pel invasion,'  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  enable  the  Guard  to  function  under 
this  proposal,  it  is  suggested  that  men  be 
permitted  to  enlist  iov  a  term  of  three 
years  in  the  Guard  (after  having  had  six 
months'  training)  in  lieu  of  further  ser- 
vice in  the  Reserve. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
is,  in  general,  sound  in  principle  and  in- 
telligently developed  as  to  detad.  It  looks 
forward  to  something  more  than  mere 
military  training  for  all  the  male  youth 
of  the  country  and  it  recoraizes  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  no  longer  depend  upon  a  Regular 
Army  for  the  chief  element  of  their  mili- 
tary defense. 

THE  PLAN   OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  plan  which  the  War  Department 
has  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is,  as  Secretary  Baker  states,  subject  to 
further  revision  by  the  War  Department 
itself.  It  has  not  been  submittea  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  and  the  opinion  of  General 
Pershing  and  his  associates  abroad,  as 
Secretary  Baker  says,  "  would  be  neces- 
sary before  a  final  draft  could  be  said  to 
represent  the  full  opinion  of  the  Army." 
In  his  letter  of  transmission  to  Congress 
Secretary  Baker  summarized  the  bill  in  • 
the  following  words : 

The  bill  as  inclosed  provides  a  peace- 
time establishment  of  510,000  men 
and  in  effect  makes  permanent  the  or- 


ganization which  has  developed  in  the 
War  Department,  except  that  it  abol- 
ishes the  Chemical  Warnire  Service  and 
the  Inspector-General's  Department.  •  •  • 

The  bill  as  drawn  makes  the  Select- 
ive Service  Act  as  amended  a  part  of  oar 
permanent  legislation.  The  importance 
of  a  recognition  of  this  system  as  a 
means  of  getting  men  in  time  of  war  is 
obvious.  Oar  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  efficiencjr  of  the  act  nnder 
which  we  operated  m  the  present  war, 
and  if  it  is  made  a  part  of  our  permanent 
legislation  its  reatuness  in  time  of  emer- 
gency will  increase  its  effectiveness. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  selection  as  essential  to 
efficiency  in  tlie  Army.  The  present 
situation  is  that  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers ai*e  made  and  promoted  by  selec- 
tion, as  are  also  officers  above  the  grade 
of  colonel.  The  test  of  war  showed 
that  promotion  by  seniority  was  inap- 

glicable,  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned, 
o  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  voice  was 
raised  daring  this  recent  emer&;encT  in 
favor  of  any  other  plan  than  tne  ngid 
and  unspanng  application  of  the  te«t«  of 
merit  and  fitness  for  promotion.  .  .  . 

The  bill  as  drawn  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  training  for  a  verj 
brief  period  applicable  to  all  male  ciu- 
zens  of  the  United  States  in  their  twen- 
tieth year,  with  saitable  provisions  for 
exemptions  and  deferments.  It  does  not, 
however,  provide  for  any  reserve  obliga- 
tion, since  that  is  oimecessary  with  a 
system  of  universal  service  in  time  of 
emei^ncy.  The  period  suggested  for 
trainme  is  brief,  but  not  too  brief,  it  is 
believed,  to  secure  a  careful  stock-takine 
of  the  health  and  physical  condition  of 
the  young  manhood  of  tlie  Nation  and 
the  institution  of  such  remedial  meas- 
ures as  may  be  practicable,  nor  too  brief 
to  initiate  tlie  habits  of  orderliness,  co- 
ordination, and  self-care  which  proved 
so  valuable  in  the  recent  training  of  men 
preparing  for  active  military  service, 
r^or  18  this  period  believed  to  be  too 
brief  to  entail  great  advantage  to  the 
country  should  any  future  emergency 
reouire  it  to  call  for  service. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Corps  and  the  Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corps,  and  under  it  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  tlie  Army  the  best  aca- 
demic education  and  the  most  thorou^ 
vocational  training  we  can  provide.  Toe 
country  has  never  faced  so  great  an 
opportunity  to  attach  to  its  service  men 
trained  in  the  school  of  experience.  We 
now  have  many  trained  officers,  not 
merely  those  wlio  have  been  brooj^t  in 
through  Regular  Army  channek  but 
the  spleniid  body  of  officers  from  the 
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National  Guard  and  from  the  officers' 
traininc^  camps  and  schools  who  have 
leamecl  under  actual  war  conditions  the 
business  of  the  soldier.  There  are 
available  to  us  ^eat  groups  of  men 
aualified  to  exercise  command  and  per- 
£»rm  the  staff  duties  which  are  of  per- 
manent importance  and  most  difficult  to 
oreanize. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  sug- 
gests no  change  in  existing  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Uuard  and  its  relation  to  the  Regular 
Army.  It  is  assumed  that  the  National 
Defense  Act  Federalizing  the  Guard  will 
be  retained  in  force,  and  that  if  any  it^- 
adjustment  of  its  relation  to  the  Regul.*"* 
Army  is  desired  it  will  be  suggested  in 
the  hearings. 

It  appears,   then,  that  the  l(\ar  De- 
jnrtment  expects  to  place  its  main  reli- 


ance in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  upon  a 
Regular  Army.  A  Regular  Army  of  half 
a  million  men  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  United  States  needs  in  times  of  peace, 
and  likewise  wholly  inadequate  in  time 
of  war.  Furthermore,  there  exists  very 
grave  doubt  whether  it  is  even  possible 
to  raise  by  voluntary  enlistment  a  regular 
establishment  of  this  size.  Previous  to 
the  war  the  United  States  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  its  small  R^^ar  Army  of 
that  period  enlisted  to  its  full  authorized 
strength. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  War  Department 
bill  provides  no  proper  citizen  training. 
Three  months'  training  is  enough  to  irri- 
tate those  who  .do  not  oelieve  in  military 
training,  but  not  enough  to  make  the 
training  they  are  forced  to  undergo  of 
any  permanent  value.    Three  months  is 


inadequate,  both  from  the  social  and  the 
military  view-point. 

A  third  defect  in  the  biU  prepared  by 
the  War  Department  is  to  be  found  in 
its  failure  to  organize  territoriaUy  the 
men  to  be  trained  tmder  its  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  bill  {provides  no  adequate 
machinery  for  training  Reserve  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  Reserve 
officers  cannot  be  trained  theoretically; 
they  must  be  trained  with  troops.  The 
training  of  Reserve  officers  should  go 
hand  in  band  with  the  universal  training 
of  the  private  soldier.  The  responsi- 
bility for  this  training  should  not  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army«  for  under  such  a  system  there 
is  little  chance  to  build  up  a  well-trained 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  Re- 


serve. 


KENTUCKY  MOUNTAIN  RHYMES 

BY   ANN   COBB 

OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  SCHOOL.  BINDMAN,  KNOTT  COUNTY.  KENTUCKY 

UNDER    THE    SYCAMORE    TREE 


Under  the  pieded  sycamore  tree, 
While  the  sun-ball's  drapping  slow, 
I  sit,  with  my  turkey-feather  fan 
A-waving  to  and  fro. 
And  my  reecoUection  wandering  back 
To  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Days  like  the  little  sycamore  balls 
That  all  of  a  favorance  be. 
Weaving  and  baking,  turn  about. 
Jest  as  hit  suited  me — 
(Maid  and  mother  and  granny  too 
I've  fared  amazing  free) ; 


Days  like  the  gnurly  sycamore  trunk, 

Weather-bitten  and  torn — 

The  day  when  they  battled  at  Middle  Forks 

And  slaughtered  my  eldest  bom. 

And  yestemoon,  when  the  word  from  France 

Gave  us  a  man  to  mourn. 

Days  that  are  evil  and  days  that  are  goo<l 

The  Lord  God  doth  decree, 

But  the  thought  of  the  days  that  will  foller  on 

Is  what  makes  cheer  for  me. 

The  thought  of  the  hosts  of  my  blood  that  shall  sit 

Under  the  sycamore  tree. 


THE 

Nowadays  folks  can't  blow  that  horn, 
Blow  and  they  puff,  puff  and  they  blow, 
And  swar  the  dad-busted  thing  won't  go. 
Gee-oh,  I've  blowed  hit  sence  I  was  bom. 


GOURD    HORN 

When  I  was  a  chunk  of  a  lad  with  a  hoe. 
Working  the  crap  and  shirking  the  crap, 
The  sun-ball  a-scorching  me  ready  to  drap, 
Gee-oh,  I  longed  for  that  hom  to  blow ! 


Little  ole  Maw  could  make  hit  sing, 
Sing  of  the  com  pone  and  vinegar  pie, 
And  the  bed  where  a  pompered  boy  could  lie. 
Gee-oh,  hit's  long-ago  days  that  ding ! 


UP    CARR   CREEK 


The  ways  of  the  world  are  Srcoming — up  CyarrI 

Biled  shirts  and  neckties. 

Powder-pots  and  veils, 

Pizen  fotched-on  liquor. 

Doctor-pills,  and  ails — 
Hit's  a  sight,  all  the  brash  that's  a-coming — up  Cyan* ! 


The  ways  of  the  mountains  are  passing — up  Cyarr ! 

Moonshine  stills  and  manhood. 

Gear  to  weave  and  spin. 

Good  old  Keg'Iar  Baptists 

Preaching  hell  for  sin. 
Far' well  to  the  old  ways  a-passing — up  Cyarr ! 


The  ways  of  the  world  will  be  holding — up  Cyarr ! 

Sorry  ways,  the  old  ways. 

They've  a  call  to  go. 

Only,  when  you're  grave-bound, 

Changing's  alius  slow. 
Old  folks  will  bide  by  the  old  ways — up  Cyarr. 
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SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  FOREIGN  LANDS 

THE    BALKANS  —  GERMANY  —  ENGLAND 


I— THE   RED   CROSS  REBUILDING  THE   BALKANS 


BY   GREGORY   MASON 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT   OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


IN  Serbia  thousands  of  people  are  wear- 
ing as  their  principal  garment,  for 
both  ^y  and  night,  pajamas  supplied  by 
the  American  Bed  Cross.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  American  Red  Cross,  some  of  them 
would  have  nothing  to  wear  and  nothing 
to  eat. 

In  parts  of  the  Balkans  there  is  probar 
bly  more  destitution  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe,  not  excepting  Poland.  Most  of 
Europe  has  had  four  years  of  war.  The 
Balkans  have  had  seven.  Populations  have 
decreased,  houses,  crops,  and  machines  have 
been  wantonly  destroyed  or  left  to  rot. 

After  these  seven  years  of  destruction 
the  people  are  beginning  to  try  to  rebuild. 
They  are  beginning  feebly,  but  they  are 
beginning.  For  one  who  is  tired  of  war 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  this  attempt  to 
rebuild.     And  to  an  American   it  is  a 

Sleasure  to  see  how  much  his  country  is 
oing  to  help  that  reconstruction. 

Americans  in  Europe  nowadays  are 
getting  letters  from  friends  at  home  say- 
ing, *' Why  don't  you  come  home  ?  The 
war  is  over."  But  the  war  is  not  over ; 
the  most  important  work  is  yet  to  be 
done.  What  would  you  think  of  a  victo- 
rious army  which  left  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  enemy  had  all  surrendered  with- 
out picking  up  and  caring  for  its  wounded? 
The  Allies  have  beaten  flie  German  army, 
but  if  that  was  all  they  were  fighting  to 
do  their  victory  would  be  inconsequential. 
It  remains  to  rebuild  Europe  and  to  make 
it  better  than  it  ever  was  before. 

No  part  of  Europe  needs  rebuilding  so 
much  as  the  Balkans.  It  was  the  conflict 
between  Slav  and  Teuton  in  this  region 
which  was  the  primary  cause  of  this  war. 
There  can  never  be  a  stable  peace  in 
Europe  while  the  Balkans  remain  turbu- 
lent, as  they  have  been  during  the  past 
century.  Sk)  it  is  to  the  interest  not  only 
of  Europeans,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  as 
well  of  all  Americans  who  want  to  avoid 
the  necetoity  of  another  Chateau  Thierry 
that  the  Balkans  be  stabilized. 

The  foregoing  is  by  way  of  calling  at- 
tention to  ^e  fact  that  America  is  doing 
more  than  helping  to  feed  the  Balkans. 
She  is  putting  new  heart  into  them  and 
new  backbone.  It  happens  to  be  mainly 
the  Bed  Cross  through  which  this  is  being 
done,  but  it  is  no  less  America  in  a 
national  sense  which  will  get,  and  will 
deserve  to  get,  the  credit.  Millions  of 
American  people  supjHjrt  the  Red  Cross, 
most  of  them  poor  people. 

Every  general  knows  that  when  you 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  civilian^  behind 
an  army,  you  have  beaten  the  army.  The 
morale  of  all  the  Balkan  peoples  is  very 
low.  Before  the  Balkans  can  be  rebuilt  on 
a  sounder  political  and  social  basis  the  mo- 
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rale  of  their  inhabitants  must  be  restored. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  these 
people  get  food  and  clothing.  To  this  end 
the  American  Red  Cross  created  and  sent 
out  its  Balkan  Commission.  The  head  of 
this  Commission,  with  the  title  of  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Balkan  States,  is  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Anderson,  who  com- 
manded the  Commission  which  the  Red 
Cross  sent  to  Rumania  a  year  ago.  So 
difficult  and  varied  is  the  work  before  the 
Balkan  Commission  that  it  has  been  sub- 
divided geographically  into  five  parts. 
There  has  been  a  Commission  in  Rumania 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  Gideon  Wells,  a  Commission  to  Greece 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eldward  Capps, 
and  one  to  Serbia  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Famam.  The  unit  to 
Monteneg^  has  been  commanded  by 
Major  E.  G.  Dexter,  while  Major  Robert 
Dennison  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  unit 
to  Albania.  But  all  these  groups  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  Balkan  Commission 
and  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  Colo- 
nel Anderson.  (By  the  way,  there  is  no 
duplication  of  effort  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Hoover  Food  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Hoover's  men  are  sending  only 
flour,  bread,  and  fats  into  the  Balkans, 
and  wherever  the  Red  Cross  meets  them  it 
makes  its  efforts  supplementanr  to  theirs.) 

With  most  normal  lines  of  oommimi- 
cation  broken  down  it  is  hard  to  get  ac- 
curate information  about  conditions  in 
the  states  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 
The  Red  Cross  relies  mainly  on  the  re- 
ports of  its  own  investigators  whom  it 
sends  ahead  into  the  fields  it  selects. 
Montenegro  has  been  enjoying  a  free- 
for-all  fight,  and  this  civil  war  must  end 
before  real  reconstruction  can  be  begun. 
Rumania  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  She 
has  lost  ten  per  cent  of  her  population 
by  the  war.  Caught  between  Bul^ria 
and  Austria-Hungary,  Rumania  is  in 
danger  of  being  inundated  from  each  side 
by  Bolshevism  as  it  was  invaded  before 
by  hostile  soldiers.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Allies  that  Rumania  be 
kept  free  from  this  tide  of  Bolshevism. 

I^ut  when  one  speaks  of  the  Balkans 
probably  most  Americans  think  first  of 
Serbia.  And  probably  Serbia  has  suffered 
more  by  the  war  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bors. The  war  has  decreased  the  popula- 
tion of  Serbia  by  one-fifth — that  is,  by  one 
million  people — but,  considering  the  rate 
at  which  the  population  of  Serbia  was 
formerly  increasing,  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  Serbia  now  has  1,340,000 
people  less  than  she  would  have  had  if 
there  had  not  been  the  war. 

The  epidemic  of  typhus  carried  away 
150,000  Serbians,  ana  Spanish  influenza 


accounted  for  60,000.  Typhoid,  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
dysenteiy,  and  other  diseases  have  cut 
deep  into  the  population  since  it  was 
demoralized  by  war.  Doctors  and  nurses 
are  probably  the  first  need  of  Serbia. 

Not  only  has  Serbia  lost  people,  she 
has  been  robbed  of  them.  The  Aostro- 
Germans  and  the  Bulgarians  deported 
Serbians  in  great  numbers,  as  Belgiajis 
were  deported  into  Germany.  The  official 
estimate  is  that  eighty  thousand  Serbs 
were  carried  into  Bulgaria  and  about 
one  himdred  and  sixty  thousand  into 
Austria  and  Germany. 

On  the  whole,  Serbia  is  not  starving, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  little  starvation  m 
Serbia ;  and  the  fact  that  an  American 
can  go  to  a  restaurant  in  Belgrade  and 
get  a  good  meal'  is  no  proof  6{  the  con- 
trary. There  is  starvation  in  Serbia  both 
because  of  the  high  prices  of  food  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  distributing  it 

Children  are  suffering  especially.  A 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  told  me  the 
following  pathetic  incident:  He  was 
stopped  in  a  Serbian  town  by  a  man  who 
was  leading  his  little  daughter  by  the 
hand.  The  man  asked  the  American 
where  he  could  get  food  for  the  diild  and 
for  himself,  and  while  the  American  was 
telling  him  the  child  fainted  and  within 
a  few  minutes  was  dead.  That  was  plain 
.  starvation. 

In  the  main,  Greece  has  suffered  leas 
than  Serbia,  but  in  parts  of  Macedonia 
there  is  as  much  destitution  as  in  the 
worst  parts  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
The  Greek  Government  estimates  uiat 
more  than  forty  thousand  persons  died  by 
starvation  in  Grecian  Macedonia  during 
the  Bulgarian  occupation.  In  that  area 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  devasta- 
tion, although  it  was  caused  less  by  mili- 
tary operations  than  by  wanton  vandal- 
ism when  the  enemy  retreated.  Many- 
houses  were  destroyed  by  the  en^ny  in 
order  that  he  might  use  their  timbers  for 
fuel.  The  Greeks  who  have  suffered  most 
are  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
who  were  forcibly  deported  to  Bulgaria. 
Many  of  these  people  are  still  in  a  de- 
plorable condition. 

So  much  for  a  brief  picture  of  condi- 
tions of  human  suffering  in  the  Balkans. 
Now  for  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  has  applied  itself  to 
alleviate  this  suffering.  It  nas  been  a  car- 
dinal principle  with  the  Balkan  Commis* 
sion  of  the  Red  Cross  to  remember  Uuit 
in  this  crisis  its  work  is  essentially  of  an 
emergency  nature.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  aimed  at  something  more  than  tem- 
porary relief,  for  it  1^  aimed  to  help 
these  people  help  themselves,  ao  that  they 
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will  never  find  themselves  in  their  present 
predicament  again.  Another  fmidamental 
principle  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  Balkan  polities. 

Within  these  general  principles  there 
are  no  limitations  to  what  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  been  doing  for  the  people 
of  the  Balkans.  It  has  been  feeding  them, 
clothing  them,  giving  them  seed,  and 
in  some  places  actually  planting  their 
crop  for  them.  It  has  sent  a  Greek  phy- 
sician and  several  assistants  throughout 
the  Greek  islands  to  teach  the  poor  people 
there  a  few  elementary  principles  of  chdd 
welfare.  At  Athens  it  has  put  into  operar 
tion  an  artificial-limb  factory,  and  it  is 
training  Greeks  for  this  work  so  that 
eventually  the  factory  will  be  entirely 
Greek  in  ownership,  management,  and 
operation.  That  is  characteristic  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Balkans.  The  Balkan  Commission 
is  now  finishing  up  its  work,  and  it  hopes 
it  has  done  more  than  carried  the  Bal- 
kan people  through  one  of  the  hardest 
winters  m  their  history ;  it  hopes  it  has 
helped  them  to  be  able  hereafter  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  care  for  themselves  in  sanita- 
tion, in  agriculture,  and  in  industry. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Red  Cross 
supplies  in  almost  every  Balkan  port  of 
any  importance.  Ships  are  carrying  bread 
and  doth  up  the  Danube  tuto  Riimania. 
Trains  and  automobiles  ftnd  mules  are 
carrying  flour  and  ovens,  linen  and  sew- 
ing-madiines,  into  Serbia.  The  first  Red 
Cross  train  to  supply  Belgrade  lef  t^  Trieste 
on  January  23  and  arrived  at  Sendin, 
across  the  river  from  Belgrade,  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  There  were  thirty-one  cars  in  the 
train  and  they  were  p^uaxded  bv  Serbian 
soldiers  tmder  the  direction  of  the  Red 
Cross.  An  inventory  of  the  cargo  reads 
like  a  list  of  the  household  effects  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

From  each  main  center  in  the  Balkans 
the  Red  Cross  has  established  distributing 
stations.  Bucharest  has  been  the  main  cen- 
ter for  Rumania,  Belgrade  for  northern 


Serbia,  Salonika  for  southern  Serbia,  Cat- 
taro  for  Montenesro,  and  Athens  for 
Greece.  Whereverthe  Balkan  Commission 
has  gone  it  has  tried  to  make  its  work 
supplementary  to  what  the  load  govern- 
ments were  doing,  and  it  has  sought  the 
assistance  of  lo^  people  of  all  classes. 
It  has  also  been  very  careful  to  send  in 
supplies  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
each  particular  locality.  In  Albania,  for 
example,  the  peasants  do  not  wear  the 
conventional  civilized  shoe.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  sending  such  shoes  mto 
Albania  the  Red  Cross  sent  in  great 
quantities  of  leather  and  thread  and  called 
a  convention  of  the  Albanian  shoemakers. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  is  avoiding 
being;  in  any  way  entangled  in  Balkan 
politics,  the  greatest  effect  of  its  work  is 
political  in  the  deeper  sense  of  that  word 
— that  is,  it  is  sociaL  The  Red  Cross  is 
the  first  institution  which  ever  gave  the 
Balkans  something  for  nothing;.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  the  Balkan  people 
are  in  contact  with  an  unselfish  effort. 
That  effort  is  American.  To  the  Balkan 
people,  as  Major  William  B.  Thompson, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Civil  Relief, 
says, "  unconsciously  the  Re<l  Cross  repre- 
sents the  great  Republic  across  the  At- 
lantic." In  the  minds  of  these  people, 
therefore,  the  Red  Cross  stands  for  an 
idea  which  is  opposed  to  the  mediaeval 
and  autocratic  theories  of  government 
which  have  long  flourished  among  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  unconsciously  the 
Red  Cross  is  a  force  against  Bolshevism. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  of  this.  Colonel 
Anderson,  the  head  of  the  Balkan  Com- 
mission, said : 

"  Yes,  if  every  one  had  enough  to  eat 
there  would  be  no  Bolshevism.  In  send- 
ing food  and  clothing  through  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  Balkans  the  American  peo- 
ple are  helmng  real  democracy  in  those 
countries.  They  are  also  building  a  great 
reservoir  of  gratitude.  Unsdfishness 
breeds  unselfishness.  These  people  have 
never  been  able  to  trust  any  one.  When- 


ever an  outside  country  has  concerned 
itself  with  Balkan  affairs,  it  has  been  for 
selfish  purposes.  Russians  have  gone  into 
Rumania  ten  times,  and  each  time  have 
wanted  to  annex  Rumanian  territory.  It 
is  hard  for  these  people  to  believe  that  in 
coming  to  them  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  no  ulterior  purpose. 

"  We  are  trying  to  make  them  under- 
stand. We  are  trying  to  give  them  a  new 
idea,  a  conception  of  something  more  than 
self-interest.  If  they  get  that,  the  Balkans 
may  cease  to  be  the  danger-point  in 
Europe. 

^^  If  Europe  is  left  shattered,  has  the 
war  been  worth  while?  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  war  is  the  reconstruction 
which  must  come  now  after  the  actual 
fighting  is  finished.  It  is  our  interest  in 
that  which  has  brought  my  colleagues  and 
myself — the  men  and  women  of  the 
American  Red  Cross — to  the  Balkans. 
We  would  not  have  come  just  to  feed 
people,  commendable  as  that  purpose 
alone  woidd  be.  We  came  because  we 
want  to  see  the  world  left  better  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is 
there  more  need  for  social  reconstruction 
than  in  the  Balkans,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  will  such  solid  reconstruction  do 
more  to  make  it  possible  for  the  world  to 
live  permanently  at  peace  with  itself. 
We  came  to  the  Balkans  to  do  more 
than  distribute  flour  and  flannel.  To  the 
best  of  our  ability,  whatever  it  may  be, 
we  want  to  help  these  people  help  them- 
selves. We  want  to  help  them  lay  the. 
foundations  for  a  better  civilization." 

The  Red  Cross  is  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  forty  nuUion 
Americans.  Could  any  man  or  woman 
ask  that  a  small  part  of  his  contribution 
be  devoted  to  a  better  cause  than  helping 
to  ^^  lay  the  foundations  for  a  better  civ- 
ilization "  among  a  group  of  little  nations 
whose  jealousies  and  conflicting  ambitions 
have  loiifi^  been  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  ? 

Constantinople,  July  12,  1919. 


II— THE   AMERICAN   FORCES   IN   GERMANY 

STAFF   CORRESPONDENCE    BY   ELBERT   F.   BALDWIN 


I^HE  Rhinelanders  seem  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  the  American  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  Coblenz  area. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  thought 
that  we^  in  particular,  woidd  not  stay  long. 

Second,  they  like  us,  anyway,  better 
than  they  do  the  British  to  the  north  or 
the  French  to  the  south,  and  a  funda- 
mental reason  for  this  is  that  our  dough- 
boys have  been  friendlier  with  their  chil- 
dren than  is  the  Tommy  or  the  poUu. 
Everywhere  you  will  see  our  boys  uirow- 
ine  ball  with  an  admiring  crowd  of 
Kinder  watching. 

Third,  we  have  brought  more  money 
into  the  area  than  have  uie  British  or  the 
French  into  theirs. 

Fourth,  we  have  actually  looked  out 
for  their  labor  conditions.  Last  January, 
so  Colonel  Williams  told  me,  there  were 


over  four  thousand  Germans  out  of  work  in 
the  area.  By  April  1  more  than  fifty  thou« 
sand  Boche  soldiers  returned  to  the  area, 
and  an  official  statement  for  April  7  showed 
but  485  unemployed.  We  have  thus  been 
helping  Germany  to  pay  her  indemnity. 

Lasdy,  the  Rhinelanders  wish  that  we 
might  stay  till  the  crack  o'  doom,  if  only 
we  would  continue  to  protect  them  from 
the  Bolshevik.  Rhinelanders  need  to  eo 
no  farther  than  right  around  the  comer  m 
Frankfort  to  see  what  Bolshevism  means. 

So  much  for  the  German  attitude.  As 
to  the  American  forces  in  Germany  (there 
are  still  thousands  of  men  there  and  must 
be),  our  boys  feel  that  they  have  been 
detained  too  long.  One  of  them  showed 
me  this  doggerel : 

^*  Darling,  I  am  coming  back — 
Silver  threads  among  the  black. 


Now  that  peace  in  Europe  nears, 
I'll  be  home  in  seven  years. 
I'll  drop  in  on  you  some  nifht 
With  my  whiskers  long  and  white. 
Yes,  the  war  is  over,  aear, 
And  we*re  going  home,  I  hear, 
Home  again — with  you  once  more — 
Say,  by  1924." 

Three  things  have  made  the  men  chafe 
at  their  detention. 

The  first  was  because  they — veterans, 
those  who  had  seen  the  longest  and 
severest  fighting — were  kept  in  Germany, 
while  many  youths  with  but  a  few  months' 
service,  and  that  not  in  the  front,  had 
been  sent  back  home  and  hailed  as  heroes 
— and  veterans  1  It  was  not  fair,  the  real 
veterans  protested.  j 

Again,  despite  daily  drills,  our  boys 
were  getting  soft.   "  War  kept  us  hard  as 
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nails,"  one  of  them  said  to  me.  "Why, 
just  a  little  hike  would  knock  out  some 
of  us  now.  ^ 

But  chiefly  the  men  chafed  at  a  deten- 
tion which  did  not  permit  them  to  asso- 
ciate more  naturally  with  the  people. 
They  speciaUy  liked  the  Fraulelns. 

Certainly,  the  Rhinelander  seems  a 
different  being  from  the  hard,  metallic, 
more  brutal  Junker  Boche. 

The  Rhinelander  appeals,  in  the  first 
place,  by  not  apparently  asking  such  hip^h 
prices  as  the  French  did  for  Uie  supplies 
our  men  buy.  I  talked  with  many  officers 
and  doughboys  about  this,  and  in  every 
case  they  called  the  French  "  frogs  "  and 
"skinflints."  The  Frenchman  has  to 
charge  every  one  dear.  France  is  practi- 
cally bankrupt.  She  awaits  with  vital 
solicitude  the  initial  payment  of  German 
indemni^. 

If  the  Khinelander's  first  appeal  was  to 
the  ^doughboy's  pocketbook,  his  second 
appeal  was,  cunous  as  it  may  appear, 
because  of  the  greater  cleanliness  of  his 
beds  and  houses  and  towns  over  those  of 
the  French.  And  why  not  ?  Why  should 
there  not  be  superior  cleanliness  in  a 
country  which  has  not  been  made  filthy 
by  four  and  a  half  years  of  war?  The 
doughboy,  suffering  from  much  mud  and 
m^v  "  cooties,"  apprcksiated  this. 

The  Rhindander*s  third  and  subtlest 
appeal  lay  in  many  little  attentions  in  the 
houses  where  our  men  were  billeted.  They 
found  their  shoes  shined,  their  clothes 
brushed,  their  linen  washed,  without 
charge.  Then  there  is  the  access  to  hard 
cash.  The  other  day  a  lad  who  came  on  a 
three-day  leave  to  Paris  said :  "  What  do 
you  think.  Mister  ?  ^Tiy,  when  Dutchy 
where  I'm  billeted  heard  I  was  goin^  to 
Paris  on  leave,  what'd  he  do,  by  gad,  out 
whip  out  a  twenty-mark  shine,  and  says 
he  to  me,  says  he,  '  Bitty ' — that  means 
^  Please  take  it.'  He  didn't  mean  to  lend  it. 
He  just  gev  it.  Catch  any  frog  doin'  that !" 

"  But  don't  they  lend  you  money,  too  ?" 
I  inquired. 

He  replied,  "  Of  course.  Every  feller's 
borrowed  off  'm." 


How  much  of  all  this  is  propaganda, 
how  much  is  genuine  goodness  ? 

The  Y  helped  to  reconcile  the  men 
to  their  detention.  Yet  one  would  bear 
time  and  time  again,  "  The  Y's  no  good. 
Give  me  *  Sally  (the  Salvation  Army  a.s 
contrasted  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.).  These 
critics  remembered  "  Sally's  "  doughnuts 
in  the  trenches  and  her  pluck  in  getting 
them  there.  For  the  moment  they  f orp;ot 
the  immensely  greater  Y  work  behind 
the  trenches  and  what  it  meant  too  in 
making  the  holding  of  the  trench  possi- 
ble, what  it  had  done  in  building  up 
our  men's  morale  and  fighting  fiber,  be- 
cause this  was  done  when  our  men  were 
off  duty. 

When  the  officers  and  men  had  much 
more  time  on  their  hands,  they  needed 
the  Y  work  more  than  ever  to  keep  them 
from  demoralization — the  Y  huts  and  can-  - 
teens,  their  temporary  homes,  and,  more, 
the  writing  material  with  which  to  send 
letters  to  their  permanent  homes;  they 
needed  the  games  to  while  away  the  hours, 
the  phonographs  and  movies  and  music- 
hall  shows,  the  boxing  bouts,  and,  above 
all,  the  dances,  the  hot  chocolate  and 
cakes. 

Some  wanted  everything  else  free.  One 
afternoon  at  Neuenahr  1  was  watching 
the  Y  dances  and  chocolate  drinking  at 
the  charming  casino  of  that  typically 
German  watering-place.  In  rejoinder  to 
my  comment  that ."  ITie  men  are  having 
a  corking  time,"  one  of  those  in  charge 
remarked :  *  Yes,  they  are ;  but,  strange 
as  you  may  think  it,  they  are  the  very 
men  who  will  be  cussing  the  Y  when  they 
get  back  home.  They  want  everything 
for  nothing." 

I  noted  the  prevalence  and  effect  of 
the  Y  smile.  The  men  got  lonely.  Along 
came  a  Y  girl  and  smiled.  The  men 
smiled  back.  The  girl  said, '*  Hello  1"  In 
the  occupied  area  Americans  did  not  wait 
for  an  introduction  to  each  other.  The 
men  said,  "  Hello !"  Then  there  was  an 
exchange  of  talk.  The  men  were  lonely  no 
longjer,  and,  as  they  were  chivalrous  too, 
the  1  girl  went  her  way  unembarrassed. 


Why,  some  one  had  thought  of  them  1  So 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  a  by  no  means 

Fious-looking  person  say :  ^^  B'gosh,  when 
get  home  I'm  goin'  to  join  we  Y.  It*s 
the  concern  to  help  the  other  fellow." 

And  some  men  actually  "  got  religion." 
To  the  question  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the 
Y's  ph3rsician,  to  a  group  of  men, 
"  What's  the  greatest  thing  you  have  got 
out  of  the  war?"  one  of  them  replied* 
quite  simply:  "G^rf."  And,  what  is  more, 
there  was  no  snickering  by  the  other  men. 

The  scores  of  regular  religious  services 
and  Bible  classes  m  the  area  were  well 
attended,  and  every  Simday  ni^ht  in  the 
Coblenz  Festhalle,  though  a  Y  movie 
show  and  a  Y  boxing  bout  wei*e  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  two  thoosand  American 
men  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Maitland 
Alexander,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  religions 
director  of  the  area.  The  men  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  leave  if  they  liked.  Bat 
none  left.  "  After  the  service  was  over, 
the  boys  would  keep  me  answering  ques- 
tions all  night,"  Dr.  Alexander  said  to  me. 
He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

All  this  was  probably  not  without  soiDe 
slight  effect  on  the  Rhinelandera  too. 
True,  the  Y  work  is  for  our  own  people. 
But  it  was  right  there  before  Germau 
eyes.  Thousands  of  Boche  soldiers  had 
returned  home.  Did  they  have  Y  huts 
and  canteens  behind  their  ti-enches  ?  Did 
tliey  have  the  benefit  of  what  our  Y  men 
and  women  were  doing  for  our  boys  be- 
hind our  trenches  ?  And  bow  about  the 
extent  of  the  Y  work  in  a  place  like 
Coblenz?  It  swamped  all  the  hotek, 
many  apartment-houses,  and  the  great 
Festhalle,  to  boot.  To  the  Rhinelander 
this  was  an  almost  miraculous  material 
scope.  Yet  it  may  not  have  been  so 
impi*essive  as  in  its  inoi*al  and  spiritual 
appeal — the  awakening  of  the  duggisli 
German  to  a  new  vision  of  unselfish 
living ! 

The  war  has  made  us  believe  that  f on« 
is  the  only  language  a  Boche  understands. 
But  the  Khmelander  at  least  may  have 
been  slowly  learning  another. 

Paris,  July  15,  1919. 


Ill— ENGLAND   AT  PEACE 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   THE  UNIVERSITY    OF   OXFORD 

Our  correspondent  was  called  to  Uie  British  army  from  Oxford  in  March,  1917,  after  eight  weeks  of  undergi*aduate  hfe.  In  the  automji 
of  1918,  while  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  United  States  as  an  attach^  of  tlie  British  University  Commission, 
during  which  journey  he  contributed  to  The  Outlook  (issue  of  January  1,  1919)  a  delightful  paper  of  impressions  entitled  *'  Hands  Across 
the  Sea."    He  has  now  returned  to  Oxford  to  complete  his  university  coiii-se. — The  Editors. 


THE  sweets  are  back  again  in  the 
shop  windows  at  last — not  tLe  didl. 
pale  things  which  during  the  war  filled, 
or  tried  to  fill,  the  sad  windows  of  the 
confectioners,  but  bright,  solid  sweets, 
bursting^  with  sugar,  and  bearing  the 
good  old  English  names  of  bull's  eyes, 
barley  sugar,  acid  drops,  and  treacle- 
toffee. 

That  is  an  epicurean  way  of  starting 
an  article,  perhaps,  but  those  bright-red 
lollipops  that  I  see  before  me  as  1  write 
have  a  significance  which  it  is  not  easy 
to   exaggerate,  for    they    imply    i>eace. 


Their  very  size  bespeaks  pi*o9}>erity,  their 
very  color  betokens  joy. 

And  joy  is  the  order  of  the  day  now  in 
England.  We  are  not  a  hysteric^  people, 
but  we  know,  I  think,  how  to  be  happy. 
England  for  once  is  beflagged ;  the  tragic 
little  flags  which  during  the  war  one 
could  see  in  every  street  as  a  symbol  of  a 
lost  son  have  gone,  and  the  Union  Jack 
is  everywhere.  Peace  Night  in  London 
was  an  orgy  of  flags.  But  one  could  not 
but  be  struck  by  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  British  ways  of 
celebrating.    I  was  in  Chicago  on  Armi- 


stice Night,  traveling  with  the  British 
Universities  Mission.  Perhaps  the  plain 
statement  of  the  fact  is  enough  to  an 
American,  but  as  an  Englishman  one  was 
simply  swept  off  one*s  feet  by  a  hurricane 
of  noise  and  jubilation  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  city  to  its  young  feet.  In  Lon- 
don, on  Peace  Night,  what  a  differenoe! 
The  differenoe  between  a  game  of  base^ 
ball,  where  the  spectators  seem  in 
almost  as  much  danger  as  the  vietams  of 
an  air  raid,  and  a  game  of  cricket,  where 
hardly  a  sound  is  heard  except  the  mo- 
notonous meeting  of  bat  and  ball.    How- 
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ever,  we  were  oertainly  excited,  and  the 
first  impulse  of  London  was  to  join  its 
shouts  of  praise  with  those  of  the  King. 
A  throne  of  nearly  a  hundired  thousand 
gathered  round  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  King  appeared  on  the  balcony,  fol- 
lowed by  Queen  Mary,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 
We  sang  "  God , Save  the  King,"  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  (it  is  astonishing 
how  famihar  this  tune  is  becoming  to  the 
British),  and  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  then 
the  King  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  voice 
that  comd  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  sud- 
denly silent  crowd  said,  ^^  Peace  has  been 
signed,  and  it  has  been  Peace  with  Victory. 
I  join  you  all  in  thanking  Ood."  Chicago 
itself  could  not  have  beaten  the  cheer  that 
rose  then.  It  was  a  significant  commentary 
on  those  who  believe  that  the  Crown  is 
losing  its  hold  on  the  English  jieople. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  wave  of  democratic  feeling  that  is 
absolutely  new  and  vigorous  is  sweeping 
over  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  the 
universities.  The  Union  Debating  Soci- 
ety at  Oxford  is  probably  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  the  Univer- 
aity — that  is,  the  opinions  of  young 
England — than  any  other  institution. 
Gliulstone,  Salisbury,  Asquith,  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Chancellor,  have  aU  been 
President  of  it  in  their  time.  At  this 
Society,  by  large  majorities,  during  the 
course  of  last  term  we  acclaimed  Sinn 
Fein,  we  demanded  self-government  for 
India,  we  called  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  titles  (except  of  course  the 
Crown),  we  "deplored  any  de^trture 
from  the  principles  of  President  Wilson 
in  the  settlement  of  peace."  A  significant 
record  when  we  remember  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  eager  young  men  who  so 
violently  call  for  freedom  and  equality 
havf  been  fighting  for  five  years.  It 
shows  that  they  can  fight  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 

And  among  the  audience  of  voters 
were  some  of  your  countrymen,  for  the 
streets  of  Oxford  are  now  filled  with  the 
severe  but  smart  uniform  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force.  "  We  are 
getting  to  love  them,  these  Americans," 
said  an  English  g^rl  to  me ;  "  they  always 
say  what  t£ey  mean."  Apparently  they 
do,  for  she  was  married  to  one  a  few 
days  later.  Yes,  Oxford  has  a  decidedly 
New  World  flavor  about  it  just  now. 
My  window  looks  out  upon  the  Shel- 
donian  Theater,  the  beautiful  old  round 
building  which  sheltered  Charles  I  and 
his  illegal  Parliaments  during  the  Civil 
War  in  1646,  and  last  week  I  watched 
the  granting  of  degrees  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  that  Oxford  has 
ever  welcomed.  It  was  a  motley  proces- 
sion— first  the  Chancellor  in  his  brightly 
colored  robes,  then  a  group  of  dons,  and 
then  Joffre,  Pershing,  Haig,  and  the 
First  Sea  Lord,  followed  by  oUiers  hardly 
less  distinguished.  The  velvet  cap  and 
long  black  gown  looked  strange  dinging 
to  the  khaki  of  the  American  General, 
and  as  he  walked  slowly  down  the  broad 
old  street  which  has  seen  martyrs  burned 
at  the  stake  and  has  echoed  to  the  sounds  of 


the  Cavaliers  as  they  rode  out  to  fight  and 
die  for  the  cause  of  their  King  against 
Cromwell  and  the  yeomen  of  England,  he 
must  have  been,  I  think,  a  little  impressed, 
for  he  was  a  symbol  in  that  greatest  of 
all  political  or  international  ideals — an 
English-speaking  fellowship. 

And  it  is  this  which  is  really  the  main 
tbeme  of  this  article.  As  I  write,  and 
look  from  my  window  on  to  the  gray  old 
waUs  of  that  greatest  of  all  university 
libraries,  the  Knlleian,  a  troop  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  come  out  of  one  of  the 
colleges  across  the  quadrangle  and  go 
slowly  through  the  old  arches  out  of  sight. 
I  hope  they  were  not  feeling  homesick.  I 
do  not  think  they  were.  After  all,  is  not 
all  England  jazzing?  Can  we  not  all 
speak  your  slang?  London,  too,  can  show, 
apart  from  three  American  comedies 
on  its  stage,  John  Drinkwater's  play, 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  " — perhaps  the  most 
successful  serious  play  smce  the  war. 

It  is  everywhere,  this  feeling,  from  the 
new  ice-cream  shops  that  are  springing 
up  like  little  white  islands  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Cheapside  and  the  Strand  to  the 
new  Anglo-American  Club  at  Oxford. 
And  the  Universi^a^in,I  suppose,  fur- 
nishes the  most  significant  example,  for 
here  is  a  place  where  we  can  see  the 
American's  point  of  view — a  large  and 
ever-increasing  club  where  we  can  read 
The  Outlook,  and  "  Life,"  and  the  Phila- 
delphia ^^  Public  Ledger,"  and  all  fhe 
rest  of  them.  It  is  a  refreshing  and  an 
inspiring  experience,  and  one  that  is 
sorely  needeil.  Peac«  has  brought  Eng- 
land a  crop  of  new  papers,  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  which,  in  view  of  the 
democratic  spirit  which  I  have  indicated, 
is  the  "  Daily  Herald,"  a  paper  with  a 
lar^e  and  increasing  circulation  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  labor. 
Labor  papers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  influential  with  the  growth  of  the 
Labor  party,  which  bids  fair  tp  swamp 
all  other  parties  over  here  at  present,  and 
the  most  interesting  political  speculations 
are  being  raised  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  definitely  about  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Labor  party.  It  would  appear 
distinctly  probable. 

But,  apart  from  serious  papers.  Cap- 
tain Bruce  Baimsfather,  creator  of 
Old  Bill  and  "  The  Better  'Ole,"  has 
decorated  I^ndon  with  posters  for  a  new 
paper  called  "  Fragments,"  edited  by 
himself,  in  which  his  unioue  sense  of 
humor  will  have  full  play.  The  war  has 
given  us  many  disagreeable  things,  but 
we  may  count  the  creation  of  Old 
Bill,  whose  popularity  in  America  is 
almost  as  great  as  in  England,  among  the 
good  things  which  the  war  has  produced, 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  think  that  this  man, 
who  has  made  England  laugh  in  the 
darkest  hours,  will  continue  his  jests  week 
by  week,  and  will  laugh  us  back  to  peace. 

Yes,  we  are  laughing,  and  we  are 
dancing — dancing  from  morning  to  night. 
^"^  Ah!  jamais  les  amant»  fie  sont  las  de 
jaser^*^  said  Moliere,  and,  just  as  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  ^^  Lovers  never  weary  of 
gayety,"  so  it  is  probably  also  safe  to 
say  that  before  men  sang,  before  they 


painted  their  crudely  beautiful  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  cave,  before  they 
carved  their  rough  images  from  the 
rock,  they  danced.  The  first  impulse  we 
have  when  we  hear  wonderful  music  or 
when  we  see  wonderful  things  is  to  ex- 
press ourselves  in  rhythm.  And  so,  tmder 
the  stress  of  a  great  emotion,  we  are 
dancing  once  more.  Blood  has  stopped 
flbwing,  the  skies  are  dear  again,  London 
dances.  This  dancing  mania  is  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  which  is  universal 
after  war.  We  saw  it  in  the  crowds  of 
sansculottes  who  reveled  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  the  French  Revolution,  in 
Paris  again  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  in  Vienna  when  the  Allies  were 
dealing  the  final  blows  to  the  crazy  Em- 
pire of  the  Hapsburgs.  But  we  are 
dancing  for  joy,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  we  are  dancing,  not  the  Viennese 
waltz,  but  the  jazz.  ^^  The  Blue  Danube  " 
has  dried  up  forever,  and  **  K-K-K-Katy  " 
wanders  triumphant  along  its  banks. 

And  what  of  the  future  ?  Will  England, 
when  she  has  settled  down  once  more  to 
peace,  when  the  swords  have  indeed  been 
beaten  into  plowshares,  will  she  regain 
her  former  prosperity  and  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  in  as 
great  a  deg^ree  in  the  future  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past?  There  seems  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  it.  That  we  have  grim  times 
to  face  we  cannot  deny.  Economic  com- 
plications are  already  thick  upon  us. 
Coal,  which  has  suddenly  been  advanced 
in  price  by  six  shillings  a  ton,  threatens 
to  disorganize  our  whole  industrial  sys- 
tem. Cheap  labor  from  Germany  and  the 
incredible  resoui*cefulness  and  patience 
of  the  German  nation  form  a  factor  in 
the  world  of  commerce  whose  importance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  We 
are  wavering  between  our  cherished  free 
tradeand  a  system  of  Imperial  preference. 
We  shall  not  waver  long.  Free  trade 
has  left  England  in  an  infinitely  superior 
economic  position  to  any  other  of  the 
European  Allies  after  the  war,  and  it  is 
because  the  Empire  has  no  need  of  such 
slight  artificial  bonds  as  Imperial  prefer- 
ence that  free  trade  will  stay,  for  the 
Empire  stands  firm. 

That  Empire  will  soon  no  longer  see  in 
its  center  the  throngs  of  American  sol- 
diers whom  we  have  almost  come  to  re- 
gard as  part  of  ourselves.  As  I  write,  on 
Peace  Day,  General  Pershing  is  even  now 
inarching  through  London  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  It  is  for  the 
last  time.  Soon  they  will  have  gone. 
They  came  over  in  ships  that  were  glar- 
ingly camouflaged  in  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
blue  to  outwit  an  arrogant  enemy.  They 
came  over  to  strange  lands,  to  face  death 
and  to  find  life.  They  will  go  back  hi 
ships  that  are  brightly  pauited  once  more, 
with  the  cheers  of  London  ringing  in 
their  eai*s.  But  if  they  take  away  from 
our  little  country  the  same  love  of  Eng- 
land that  I  did  of  America  as  I  watched 
tie  Statue  of  Liberty  fade  slowly  away 
on  the  dim  horizon,  we  will  be  well 
content.  Beverley  Nichols. 

BnUiol  CoUege,  i^f^^;^y  24,  1919.  JU  |^(^ 


SPRUCE  UP! 

WHAT    A    SOLDIER   DID    FOR   HIS    HOME    TOWN 
BY  ELIZABETH    RENEHAN 


THE  day  that  Larry  Gill  enlisted  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States — 
May  28, 1917,  to  be  exact— the  last  thing 
he  thought  about  was  his  home..  It  occurred 
to  him  to  be  a  little  sorry  for  his  mother's 
possible  loneliness  and  a  little  elad  be- 
cause of  his  father's  certain  pnde,  but 
beyond  these  things  he  didn't  dwell  on 
the  matter.  Larry  was  hardly  an  intro- 
spective youth. 

It  wasn't  until  he'd  been  in  camp 
a  week  and  had  got  so  used  to  his  khaki 
that  he  no  longer  felt  conspicuous  in  it 
that  he  gave  his  first  definite  conscious 
thought  to  the  place  he'd  called  borne  all 
his  life.  Half  a  dozen  rookies  were  dis- 
cussing a  companion  who  was  reported  to 
be  phenomenally  rich. 

^^  Hear  he's  got  a  half-million-dollar 
house  at  Newport  and  a  regular  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue,"  somebody  vouchsafed. 

"  Maybe  that's  not  the  way  to  do  it !" 
commented  a  second. 

But  Larry  said  nothing.  This  discussing 
of  another  man's  manner  of  living  had 
made  him  think  of  his  own,  and  for  up- 
wards of  two  minutes  Larry  Gill,  of  Iowa, 
gave  his  undivided  attention  to  recaUing 
a  "homey"  little  house,  white-painte<^ 
green-shuttered,  immaculate,  in  the  center 
of  a  half -acre  of  smooth  lawn  with  the 
dazzlingly  white  picket  fence  inclosing  it. 
Larry  ^d  no  doubts  about  the  "  daza£ng 
whiteness  " — since  the  tender  age  of  ten 
it  had  been  his  especial  job  to  produce 
that  virgin  hue  each  spring.  It  was  white, 
all  right. 

Wnereupon  it  struck  Larry  that  he'd 
rather  like  to  be  at  it  again — ^whitewash 
pail  and  all. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  reflected,  with  naive 
American  modesty, "  Fritz  can't  last  much 
longer,  now  we're  in.  Dare  say  I'll  be 
back  on  the  old  job  this  time  next  year." 

After  that  it  got  to  be  a  sort  of  habit 

to  picture  the  snug  little  house  in  Iowa. 

When  he  went  to  movies  in  the  recreation 

huts,  he  found  himself  oomparing  houses 

,  with  what  he  mentally  term^  "  our  place." 

Going  over  on  the  transport  he  was 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  his  thoughts  the 
little  white  house  occupied.  Somehow,  he 
usually  fell  asleep  thinking  of  it,  and  on 
the  two  occasions  when  submarines  had 
been  sighted  a  very  clear  picture  of  "  our 
place  "  had  flashed  before  his  eyes.  Sen- 
timental ?  Not  he — a  fellow  just  naturally 
has  to  think  about  his  home  when  he's 
away  from  it,  doesn't  he  ?  Well,  then ! 

They  were  going  "  over  the  top  "  for 
the  first  time. 

After  months  of  training  and  expecta- 
tion they  were  fighting  men.  It  was  the 
zero  hour.  Everybody  was  tense.  Every- 
body tried  valiantly  not  to  look  the  part 
As  they  waited  for  the  whistle  blast  that 
would  send  them  scrambling  up  and  out 
into  No  Man's  Land  toward  the  Boche 
lines  every  man  Jack  did  his  utmost  to  as- 
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sume  a  "  this-is-my-regular-job  "  manner. 
Larry  prided  himself  that  he  was  getting 
away  with  it  fairly  well  when  som^ 
body — a  scrubby  little  chap  from  North 
Carolina  who  had  got  married  the  day  be- 
fore he  sailed — whispered  in  a  slow  drawl : 

"  Wondah  if  my  wife's  thinkin'  about 
me?  I  reckon  she's  asleep  at  this  un- 
godly hour." 

Larry  very  much  wanted  to  step  on 
the  North  Carolinian.  Just  when  you're 
trying  to  keep  steady  to  have  a  chap  go 
and  get  your  ideas  ail  muddled  up  that 
way  I  Because  instantly  there  came  to 
him  the  vision  of  a  white  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  green  lawn,  with  green  shut- 
ters on  the  lower  floor  all  closed  and 
fastened — his  father  always  attended  to 
that  every  night  the  last  thing.  Presently 
his  mother  would  come  down  after  the  sun 
got  up  and  put  on  the  coffee-pot  and  fry 
some  of  the  fresh  eggs  she  had  gathered 
the  night  before — ^Larry  had  always 
gathered  them  when  he  was  at  home. 

He  could  smell  the  coffee,  could  see  the 
bright  "tapestry  paper"  and  flowered 
chintz  curtains  of  the  dining-room,  where 
presently  his  father  would  enter  just  as 
his  mother  was  bringing  in  the  bacon  and 
eggs  and  her  own  superior  brand  of 
yeast-powder  biscuits. 

Gee,  this  was  a  beastly  hole!  When 
would  he  get  back  to  that — 

The  thin,  sharp  blast  of  a  whistle 
pierced  thequiet  and  Larry  never  finished 
the  speculation.  Days  afterwards  they 
told  him  about  the  great  advance  that 
had  been  made  and  the  number  of  pris- 
oners taken.  It  was  three  months  before 
he  got  out  of  hospital  Larry  thought 
about  a  great  many  things  during  those 
months ;  quite  surprising  things  that  had 
never  before  intruded  themselves  upon 
his  consciousness. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  a  busy 
nurse  paused  long  enough  to  throw  at 
him  once  when  she  noticed  the  thought- 
ful, far-away  look  in  the  boy's  eyes. 

Larry  laughed  sheepishly. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  said,  self- 
consciously. "  A  fellow  thinks  about  such 
an  awful  lot  when  he  can't  do  anything 
else.  Guess  I  just  lie  here  and  sort  of 
picture  the  things  around  home  as  much 
as  anything  else. ' 

"  Keep  it  up,"  she  said  over  her  shoul- 
der as  she  hurried  down  between  the  long 
rows  of  cots.  "  It'U  help  a  lot.  It's  one 
of  the  things  that  keeps  you  going,  you 
know — remembering  that  you've  got  a 
home  in  the  States  to  go  back  to." 

When  finally  he  was  back  in  the  trenches 
again  the  home  picture  came  to  him 
stronger  than  ever.  Somehow  Larry 
couldn't  lose  it.  That  girl  in  the  hospit^d 
had  been  right ;  remembering  was  one  of 
the  things  that  kept  a  fellow  going — 
remembering  every  little  detail  that  you 
had  been  familiar  with  forever,  without 
knowing  that  you  noticed  it  until  you  got 


away  and  looked  back.  Gee,  woaldn^t  there 
be  a  "  whooping-up  "  time  (the  day  a  cer- 
tain member  of  the  A.  E.  F.  hit  a  certain 
small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa! 

After  the  armistice  there  was  no  check* 
ing  Larry's  imagination.  Home  was  a 
certainty  now.  S^ot  that  Larry  had  & 
grouch  on  Fi-ance. 

"I've  got  no  kick,"  was  the  way  be 
summed  up  his  overseas  ex^rienee. 

Still,  America  was  America,  and  home 
was  about  the  best  little  thing  on  the 
map  these  days. 

Coming  back  on  the  transport  tba^ 
were  all  kinds  of  time  to  fieure  csxactly 
how  he'd  find  everything.  If  there  was 
an  early  spring,  the  trees  would  just  be 
budding;  perhaps  the  peach  trees  in 
front  of  the  house  would  be  out.  He 
hoped  so — the  white  walls  of  the  house 
with  the  red  tin  roof  and  the  dark-green 
of  the  shutters  looked  pretty  nifty  when 
seen  through  the  soft,  feathery  blos- 
soms I 

After  he  had  got  his  discharge  and 
had  had  the  little  red  chevron  sewed 
midway  between  shoulder  and  ell>ow  on 
his  left  coat  sleeve,  proclaiming  him 
again  a  free  agent,  he  had  exactly  tvo 
hours  to  catch  Uie  next  west-bound  train. 

At  first  it  was  so  good  just  to  be 
there — just  to  sit  in  a  decent  American 
car,  to  see  a  grinning  porter,  to  watch 
the  whirring  blur  of  yoimg  green  made 
by  the  Jersey  fields — that  he  did  not 
try  to  think.  It  was  enough  to  be  there ; 
back  home  in  God's  country  I 

But  after  an  hour  his  keen  eye,  acens- 
tomed  to  observing  stranp^  landscapes 
and  practiced  now  in  quick  apjprtfisal, 
began  to  pick  out  distinguishing  features 
here  and  there.  How  shabby  that  house 
was  with  the  lilac  bushes  in  front !  Nice 
little  place,  too — pity  the  people  who 
owned  it  didn't  take  a  little  more  interest 
One  coat  of  paint  would  make  a  different 

Elace  of  it.   Catch  his  father  letting  a 
ouse  run  down  like  that  I 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  fences. 
What  an  uncommon  lot  of  them  needed 
looking  after — broken,  out  of  repair,  un- 
kept,  Uiey  did  little  credit  to  the  farmers 
whose  land  they  marked  off. 

By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  dawn 
on  Larry  that  things  were  lookmg  rather 
down  at  the  heel  generally.  There  was  a 
lack  of  spruceness  that  was  out  of  the 
picture — the  typical  American  pictore 
that  he  had  been  carrying  around  with 
him  for  twenty  months  in  a  foreign  land. 

He  turned  to  a  middle-aged  man  sit- 
ting opposite. 

"  Do  I  imagine  it,"  he  asked,  **  or  d« 
all  the  bams  around  here  need  painting?^ 

The  man  grinned. 

^^  Doesn't  take  imagination  to  think  a 
place  like  that  wants  paint,"  he  answeredi 
pointing  to  a  group  of  outbuildings- 
barn,  granary,  chicken-house,  wcgoa- 
8hed-pj^a|  rfigv  whisked  past.   **I  daw 
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(C)  Wtatern  Newspaper  Union 

LONDON'S  GREAT  VIC- 
TORY CELEBRATION 
American  troops  are  seen  march- 
ing aovoss  Westminster  Bridge, 
approaching  the  Houses  of  Par- 
luunent,  in  the  recent  gnat  pro- 
which  signalized  the 
coming  of  peace 


(C)  Pv«tt  Illustrattag  Service 

POTSDAM'S  AUCTION  OF 
THE  KAISER'S  HORSES 
The  downfall  of  Kaiserism  ifl 
effectively  illustrated  in  this  view 
of  the  recent  sale  hy  auction  of 
the  favorite  horses  of  the  Impe- 
rial stahlea  at  Potsdam.  The 
horse  shown  in  the  photograph 
is  laid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Kasaer's  favorite  saddle  horses 
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say,  young  man,  a  good  deal  of  the  map 
of  Europe  has  been  changed  since  those 
buildiiigs  were  painted  last.  We've  been 
fighting  the  war  over  here,  you  know, 
too,"  and  he  glanced  at  Larry's  overseas 
equipment. 

"Over  here?"  repeated  the  returned 
Larry,  mystified. 

"Surest  thing  you  know,"  said  the 
man.  "  We  haven't  painted  because  the 
Government  needed  paint  and  labor  for 
ships.  We  haven't  builded  because  the 
Government  needed  building  materials 
and  carpenters  and  plasterers  and 
plumbers.  We've  worn  our  old  clothes 
because  wool  was  needed  for  uniforms, 
and  we've  taken  money  that  we'd  ordi- 
narily spend  on  the  upkeep  of  our  prop- 
erty to  buy  bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps.  You 
bet,  we're  shabby!  It  doesn't  take  you 
chaps  to  discover  it.   We  know  it." 

After  that  Larry  had  ample  food  for 
thought.  It  was  all  clear  enough  once  it 
had  been  put  up  to. him,  though  it 
wouldn't  have  occurred  to  him  in  exactly 
that  light  if  his  fellow-passenger  hadn't 
started  the  train  of  thought. 

Of  course  that  was  it — shabby  I  Here 
he'd  been  away  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
seeing  a  land  laid  waste  by  the  devas- 
tating hand  of  war,  and  it  had  not  oc- 
curr^  to  him  that  another  devastating 
hand,  commonly  called  wear  and  tear, 
had  been  at  work  in  his  own  country. 

Larry  was  perplexed.  It  was  right  that 
the  country  should  have  saved  and  sacri- 
ficed for  its  Army.  It  was  right  that  the 
people  at  home  should  have  fought  in 
their  way  to  back  the  men  in  khal^  who 
fought  oUierwise.  He  was  proud  of  the 
honestly  won  shabbiness,  and  yet — well, 
shoiUd  a  great  Nation  in  the  flush  of  a 
great  victory  be  shabby  ? 

His  reverie  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
slowing  down  of  the  train  and  the  groan- 
ing of  brakes.  With  a  start  he  came  to. 

He  was  home. 

He  jumped  to  the  platform  of  the 
familiar  station  and  was  greeted  with 
hilarious  exclamations  and  much  back- 
thumpine  on  the  part  of  the  station- 
master.  So  cordial  was  that  individual 
and  so  absorbed  was  Larry  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  gaping  hole  in  the  floor  of 
the  platform  until  he  tripped  over  it 

"  I  guess  I'll  have  to  see  aboiit  fixin' 
that  up,"  the  station-master  commented. 
"Couldn't  do  nothin'  before — lumber's 
been  so  hard  to  get  an'  labor's  harder. 
Y'see,  it  rotted  out  from  the  rain-spout 
p;ettin'  a  leak  an'  makin'  a  steady  diip  on 
it.  I  calc'lated  to  have  the  spout  fixed 
right  oflf,  but.  Lord  bless  you,  there  wan't 
a  tinner  left  in  town.  Then  the  floor  got 
to  rottin'  in  consequence  of  the  spout 
leakin'.  If  somethin'  ain't  done  soon,  I 
don't  know  what  we'll  do.  Certainly  is 
funny  the  way  one  thin^  leads  to  another." 

When  Larry  swung  into  his  own  street, 
the  shock  was  not  so  great  as  it  might 
have  been  two  days  earlier  had  he  sud- 
denly been  set  down  there.  The  trip  from 
the  East  and  the  experience  at  the  station 
had  more  or  less  prepared  him. 

Just  as  he  had  hoped,  the  peach  trees 
in  the  front  yard  were  in  blossom — soft. 
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fluffy,  delicately  pink.  The  odor  of  them 
ci^me  to  him  as  he  paused  to  take  in  the 
scene.  But  the  house,  through  them,  was 
not  the  gleaming  white  house  of  other 
springs.  Obviously  there  had  been  no 
painting  done  since  before  Larry  went 
away,  and  the  yellowing  walls,  streaked 
with  the  storms  of  two  winters,  had  a 
look  of  almost  pathetic  dilapidation.  The 
pioket  fence  had  certainly  not  been  white- 
washed since  Larry  himself  had  last 
performed  the  rites;  two  of  the  green 
shutters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house 
had  blown  down,  and  nobody  had  put 
them  up  again. 

It  was  several  hours  before  Larry 
caught  his  breath  again.  From  the  moment 
his  "  Hello,  everybody  I"  had  brought 
both  his  parents  running  to  the  porch 
there  had  been  a  constant  flow  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  of  exclamations  and 
joyous  nonsense. 

But  when  supper  was  over  the  returned 
soldier  noticed  that  the  usually  crisp  cur- 
tains of  the  dining-room  were  anything 
but  up  to  their  old  standard.  They  weren't 
exactly  dirty  ;  draggled  was  perhaps  a 
better  word.  Looking  through  the  open 
door  into  the  parlor  beyond,  he  saw  the 
same  neglected  hangings  there.  His  mother 
caught  his  gaze. 

"The  spring  house-deaning  hasn't 
amounted  to  much  this  year,"  she  said, 
half  apologetically.  "  It  is  so  hard  to  get 
anybody  to  do  anything.  All  the  girls 
have  gone  into  factories  since  the  war.  I 
can't  get  anylxxly  to  help  me,  so  a  great 
deal  is  neglected.  And  tnat  reminds  me, 
Larry,  I  do  wish  you'd  look  up  that  man 
who  used  to  do  caning.  He  was  drafted 
after  you  went  away,  but  he  may  be  back 
by  this  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  come 
I  want  to  have  these  dining-room  chairs 
caned.  Four  out  of  the  six,"  she  went  on, 
picking  up  one  and  displaying  it  to  her 
son's  gaze,  "have  broken  through  com- 
pletely, and  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  a 
soul  in  town  to  mend  'em.  It  didn't  seem 
right  to  spend  all  that  money  when  the 
country  was  at  war  and  needed  it  for 
more  important  things.  But  I  reaUy  must 
have  'em  fixed  now  things  are  getting 
normal  again." 

That  was  the  beginning.  The  pump- 
handle  was  wobbly  and  the  very  mischief  to 
use — it  had  broken  in  the  fall,  his  father 
explained,  but  it  had  not  been  replaced. 

"  Iron  was  so  scarce,  account  of  needing 
it  for  ships,"  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Gill  vouchsafed,  "that  your  ma  and  I 
couldn't  get  anything  that  would  fit  at 
the  hardware  store  and  they  told  us  they 
didn't  expect  any  more  in.  So  we  just 
mended  it  up  with  wire  and  managed 
that  way,  though  it's  been  pretty  incon- 
venient." 

When  he  asked  about  the  shabbiness  of 
the  house,  he  was  told  that  nobody  in 
town  had  had  their  houses  painted  during 
the  war — paint  was  needed  for  ships  and 
camouflage,  which  made  the  price  prohib- 
itive, and  painters  were  scarcer  than  hens' 
teeth. 

That  night  Larry  lay  awake  along  time 
and  thought  it  all  cuU  Just  what  had  he 
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come  back  to  ?  He  remembered  the  nig^t» 
in  the  trenches  and  those  weary,  pain- 
racked  days  in  hospital  when  be  hid 
lived  on  the  thought  of  home.  He  remetn- 
bered  how  he  had  pictured  it — in  all  thr 
fresh  spick-and-spanness  in  which  he  lad 
left  it.  Yet  he  was  back,  and  nothing  wi^ 
as  he  had  left  it.  Everything  {ooked  down 
and  out,  run  to  seed,  depressing. 

"  We  certainly  don't  look  like  win- 
ners/' he  said,  again  taking  up  the  tnin 
of  thought  that  had  first  occurred  to 
him  on  the  train.  "  It  was  right  to  pat 
everything  we  had  into  the  war  while  it 
lasted,  but  I'm  hanged  if  it  isn't  dme 
somebody  got  fixing  up,  now  tliat  the 
war's  won.  Our  next  job  is  to  spruce  up— 
that's  it,  spruce  up." 

Which  soliloquy  was  the  reason  why, 
a  week  later,  Larry  Gill  made  the  fim 
speech  of  his  life. 

As  he  had  feared,  they  gave  him  i 
"  blow-out,"  just  as  his  mother  had  writ- 
ten they  were  doing  for  all  the  boys  wbo 
came  back  from  France.  There  was  i 
"  spread  "  in  the  Town  Hall  to  which  & 
score  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  lent 
the  dignity  of  their  presence.  Larrj's 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms  was  passed 
round  and  his  arm  pumped  and  his  bad 
slapped  until  he  wondered  if  ban§ 
caught  in  a  barrage  had  anything  oc 
being  caught  in  the  midst  of  admiring 
friends.  After  the  banquet  a  lot  more 
people  came  and  there  was  a  dance  uiuie 
the  auspices  of  the  local  auxiliary  of  xht 
Red  Cross. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  sotDe- 
body  asked  for  a  speech.  "  Tell  us  aD 
about  it,  Larry,"  was  the  general  request. 
Whereupon  the  returned  warrior  took 
the  bit  in  his  teeth.  He  stood  up  on  tk 
little  platform  at  the  end  of  the  bll 
where  he  used  to  recite  his  Apiece ''it 
school  commencements. 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  abon: 
the  fighting,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  Tbere'i? 
been  a  lot  of  war  correspondents  tfait 
have  done  that  already.  I  dare  say  jm 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  But  then 
is  something  I  would  like  to  say,  azu 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  about  it  in  fin 
minutes.  Most  of  you  know  about  tkf 
condition  already.  Perhaps  you  kncf 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  but  you've  g* 
used  to  it  graduaUy,  while  I,  coming  faiiet 
suddenly  i^r  a  long  absence,  can  ace  £ 
better." 

There  was  a  little  stir  among  his  bar- 
ers  ;  everybody  was  beginning  to  wooder 
what  Larry  Gill  was  getting  at,  auylwv 
What  did  he  mean  by  condition  ? 

"  You  people  who  know  business  metb 
ods  and  business  terms,"  the  petumcL 
soldier  went  on,  "know  that  there  sp 
three  general  ways  to  spend  money.  A 
business  man  spends  for  constructioiu  i^ 
operation,  for  maintenance.  Since  ti/ 
United  States  went  to  war  there  h»*' 
been  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  eonstr^' 
tion.  Shoving  everything  else  a»de,  tt 
country  has  spent  money  and  prodm-v^ 
results  in  a  way  that  has  made  tlie  l^ic 
World  sit  up  and  take  notice.    We  h»*f 

f)ut  all  our  money,  all  our  ^lergy,  aQ  ^^ 
abor,   into  construction  and  oiierm&'f 
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We've  worked  like  a  bouse  afire.  But  in 
the  way  of  maintenance  we  have  done 
nothing.  What  wasn't  aimed  directly  at 
winning  the  war  we  refused  to  do.  And 
we  were  right.  While  the  war  lasted  it 
was  our  job  to  make  every  resource  of 
the  country  active  for  victory. 

"  Now  the  war  is  over,  but  patriotism 
isn't.  The  fighting  has  stopped  and  the 
need  for  wholesale  and  unneard-of  pro- 
duction is  over,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  our  duty  to  our  country  is  over.  On 
the  contrary,  in  winning  the  war  our 
iuty  has  been  only  half  done.  If  we  stop 
bere,  we  are  leaving  ragged  ends,  frayed 
3ut,  that  ought  to  be  finished  off. 

"  That  finishing  off  process,"  the  boy 
in  khaki  went  on,  gathering  enthusiasm 
18  the  interest  of  his  audience  grew, 
'  that  finishing^ff  process  means  keeping 
)n  with  work.  It  means  maintenance.  It 
means  the  help  of  every  man  Jack  of 
fOXL  Your  houses,  your  pu|)lic  buildings, 
fences,  roads,  and  civic  improvements, 
iave  been  n^lected  in  order  to  win  the 
«rar.  Now  the  war  is  over,  it's  just  as 
nuch  your  duty  to  turn  to  these  neglected 
hings  and  put  them  on  their  feet  again 
IS  it  was  to  save  and  buy  bonds  and  wear 
)ld  clothes  the  last  two  years.  The  good 
>ld  U.  S.  A.  needs  one  as  much  as  it  did 
he  other. 

^^I  didn^t  know  about  these  things 
firhen  I  landed  in  New  York  less  than  two 
¥eeks  B/PO,  I  had  pictured  America  as  I 
eft  it.  I  pictured  this  town  and  my  home 
is  I  left  tnem.  A  lot  of  my  time  over 
here  was  spent  in  thinking  about  things 
mck  here.  And  then  I  came  back,  and 
iound  that  things  weren't  the  same.  Our 
x)untry  hasn't  been  desecrated  and  vio- 
ated  and  laid  waste,  like  France  and  Bel- 
pum.  We  have  no  such  reconstruction 
o  face  as  those  nations  have.  But  our 
lountry  has  in  some  despee  gone  to  seed, 
las  run  down  at  the  hed,  has  become 
lopelessly  shabby. 

"  We  haven't  spent  a  thing  on  mainte- 
lance  in  more  than  two  years,  and  we  are 
mying  the  penalty  by  loss  of  value  in 
property  and  the  thin|»  we  own.  How  are 
re  going  to  make  up  r" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the 
Town  Hall  and  everybody  looked  at  Larry, 
perhaps  nobody  was  so  surprised  as  he 
Jmself  at  his  sudden  oratorical  turn, 
le'd  never  made  a  speech  before,  and 
ertainly  nobody  had  ever  accused  him 
f  the  ability  to  do  so.  But  now  he  was 
olding  his  audience  without  effort,  and 
he  explanation  was  that  Larry  had  found 
ut  something  which  he  wanted  these 
ther  people  to  know,  and  when  a  man 
as  anything  on  his  mind  that  he  very 
luch  believes  and  very  much  wants  other 
eople  to  believe,  two  thin^  usually  fol- 
)w  :  first,  he  finds  it  surprisingly  easy  to 
ill  about  his  belief,  and,  secondly,  he 
nds  it  still  more  surprisingly  easy  to 
lake  other  people  listen. 

Larry  went  on : 

"  We  can  make  up  for  theneglect  of  the 
tst  two  years  by  an  af ter-the-war  cam- 
aiffn  that'll  be  just  as  vigorous  and  just 
s  lar-reaching  as  were  any  of  the  emer- 
ency  campaigns  that  took  place  during 
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the  fighting  days.  Then  it  was  our  patri- 
otic duty  to  save.  Now  it  is  just  as  much 
a  duty  to  patriotism  to  spend.  Then  you 
didn't  buy  new  clothes  because  your  Gov- 
ernment needed  wool  for  umiforms  and 
money  for  bonds.  Now  you  should  buy 
new  clothes.  Your  Government's  fighting 
men  need  jobs,  and  it  is  your  purchase 
and  the  purchase  of  your  next-door  neigh- 
bors ana  the  purchases  of  all  the  mill- 
ions of  individual  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  that  supply  those  jobs.  It  is 
the  little  driblets  of  trade  and  business 
that,  taken  together,  make  a  great  stream 
— the  stream  of  National  prosperity. 

"  If  every  man  and  woman  here  in  this 
hall,  and  every  man  and  woman  through- 
out this  country,  would  buy  and  spend  as 
wisely  and  as  carefully  as  they  saved  and 
invested  during  the  war,  the  country 
would  have  a  different  look  inside  of 
three  months.  If  you  people  could  only 
see  that  you  owe  it  to  your  country  to 
"spruce  up"  as  much  as  you  owed  it  to 
her  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  there  would  be 
no  shabbmess  left,  and  the  men  who  are 
coming  out  of  the  Army  would  not  have 
•to  hunt  for  jobs.  Just  by  seeing  the  situ- 
ation and  aoing  your  best,  each  one  of 
you,  to  meet  it,  you  will  do  away  with 
anything  Eke  a  labor  problem.  If  men 
and  women  everywhere  will  start  to  re- 
pair the  damages  that  time  and  neglect 
have  made  in  two  years,  there  will  be 
enough  immediate  work  to  give  every 
returning  soldier  something  to  do — in 
point  of  fact,  there  will  be  more  work 
than  workers. 

**  A  man  on  the  train  told  me,"  Larry 
continued,  "  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  of  our  Army  have 
gone  b^k  to  their  old  jobs,  which  were 
kept  waiting  for  them.  That  means  that 
jobs  are  ne^ed  for  twenty  per  cent.  I 
should  say  that  twenty  per  cent  won't  go 
awfuUy  far  if  the  people  begin  in  earnest 
to  *  spruce  up.'  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
a  case  of  ^  first  come,  first  served,'  and  the 
men  and  women  who  aren't  on  the  job 
pretty  soon  will  find  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  that  will  mean  greater  deterioration 
of  property  for  every  added  month  that 
they  are  obliged  to  put  off  repairs.  If 
youVe  got  a  hole  in  your  roof  and  the 
rain  comes  through,  it  may  cost  you  $20 
to  fix  it  to-day.  But  if  you  let  it  run  an- 
other month  and  there  is  a  heavy  storm 
in  the  meantime,  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling 
and  the  wall-paper  will  be  affected,  and 
that  will  very  likely  mean  double  the 
amount  of  money  in  repairs. 

"  Some  people  say  materials  are  expen- 
sive now  and  labor  is  high,  and  so  they'll 
wait  until  these  things  come  down.  That 
sounds  all  right ;  but  are  they  counting  on 
the  fact  that  for  every  week  they  wait 
their  property  is  getting  that  much  shab- 
bier and  repairs  will  cost  that  much  more? 
For  instance,  if  it  costs  $300  to  fix  up 
your  house  to-day  and  you  allowed  it  to 
go  without  repairs  until  next  fall,  your 
putting  off  would  very  likely  add  $100 
to  the  cost  of  fixing  it  then.  The  cost  of 
plumbing  and  painting,  of  wall-paper  and 
hardware  and  the  like,  would  certainly 
not  be  decreased  $100  even  by  faUing 
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E rices.  Consequently,  it's  a  lot  better 
usiness  to  tackle  die  job  here  and  now 
before  your  property  runs  down  any 
more  rather  than  put  the  thing  off  in  the 
uncertain  hope  that  labor  and  materials 
may  be  less  expensive  in  six  months  or 
two  years  or  any  other  time  limit  you  set. 
The  country  can't  afford  to  wait.  We're 
winners,  and  winners  we've  got  to  look. 
And,  believe  me,  we  don't  look  it  now." 

IV  ell,  they  made  all  kinds  of  a  fuss 
over  Larry  after  that,  and  everybody  pre- 
dicted that  he  was  a  ^^  coming  man,"  and 
that  it  was  young  fellows  of  his  type  who 
made  towns  ^^sit  up  and  take  notice," 
and  what  a  fine  thing  foreign  experience 
had  been  for  the  youn|f  generation,  and 
so  on.  They  said,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the 
things  that  small  towns  do  say  about 
promising  young  men.  . 

Fortunately  for  the  town,  however,  its 
inhabitants  didn't  take  it  all  out  in  talk. 
Then  and  there,  when  Larry's  speech 
ended,  it  was  suggested  that  a  ^^  Spruce 
Up  Campaign  "  be  inaugurated  ana  that 
Larry  be  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization.  This  the  returned 
hero  modestly  declined,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank,  a  much 
more  suitable  incumbent  for  the  office, 
was  duly  appointed. 

It  took  about  two  weeks  to  get  things 
under  way.  The  whole  town  was  plac- 
arded with  posters  in  red,  white,  and 
blue  ink  which  read,  **  SPRUCE  UP— 
LOOK  LIKE  A  WINNER."  The 
two  newspapers  lent  their  aid  and  gave 
columns  to  publicity.  Shopkeepers  made 
window  displays  that  show^  you  what 
you  needed  to  "spruce  up"  with,  the 
Merchants'  Association  ^ot  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  used  all  its  machinery 
to  further  the  campaign,  and  the  women's 
clubs — there  were  two — united  with  all 
the  war  work  organizations  and  fairly 
buzzed  with  activity. 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing.  The 
town  had  caught  the  idea,  which  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  The  particular  modest 
domicile  that  Larry  GiU  had  dreamed 
about  through  training  camp,  in  the 
trenches,  in  hospital,  and  on  shipboard 
was  transformed  into  the  object  of  his 
vision  and  made  to  fit  into  the  picture 
that  he  had  painted  for  himself.  It  looked 
at  last  as  he  bad  imagined  it  during  his 
army  life — precisely  as  he  left  it  in  the 
spring  of  1917. 

Of  course  it  all  happened  very  lately, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  "  sprucing  up  " 
in  that  particular  Iowa  town  is  still  going 
on.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mroes 
of  a  long-neglected  spring  house-cleaning. 

They  are  pioneers,  those  people,  and 
they're  practicin^f  an  exceedingly  whole- 
some sort  of  patriotism.  They're  working 
for  prosperity  precisely  as  they  worked 
for  victory.  Is  it  likely  that  any  city  or 
town  or  village  or  rural  settlement  in  the 
United  States  is  less  interested  in  the 
Nation's  achievement  than  is  Larry  Gill's 
town  ?  The  way  they  gave  their  men  and 
their  dollars,  the  way  they  sacrificed 
their  time  and  their  comforts,  would  not 
indicate  it.  Nor  are  they  apt  to  be  behind 
Larry's  people  in  "  sprucing  upJ'Oy  It^ 
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MODERN  American  verse  is  acquir- 
ing a  very  respectable  collection  of 
critical  commentaries.  One  of  the 
latest  and  best  additions  to  this  growing 
library  is  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer's  ''The 
New  Era  in  American  Poetry."  Mr. 
Untermeyer  has  achieved  a  volume  which 
is  scholiu'ly  without  being  pedantic,  and 
vividly  alive  without  ever  sinking  into 
Buperncial  cleverness. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  happens  to  be  very 
much  more  partial  towards  some  of  the 
alleged  new  poetry  than  is  the  present  re- 
viewer, but  he  holds  no  brief  for  isms  and 
cults.  He  is  catholic  in  his  tastes,  recos^- 
nizing  merit  in  divers  schools  and  search- 
ing diligently  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  purpose  of  the  authors  concerning 
whom  he  writes  and  the  standards  which 
they  themselves  have  set  for  their  work. 
His  criticism  is  honest  and  fi*ank,  fre- 
quently instructive,  and  almost  always 
stimulating. 

Mr.  Untermeyer's  volume  is  composed 
largely  of  a  series  of  articles  on  many  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  American  poetry. 
Very  few  of  these  chapters  are  marred  by 
either  careless  analysis  or  hasty  judgment 
Even  his  briefest  comments  upon  those 
writers  whom  he  evidently  regams  as  the 
less  important  figfures  in  American  poetry 
leave  the  impi*es8ion  upon  the  readers 
mind  that  he  has  read  and  carefully  di- 
gested all  their  works.  Such  a  statement 
cannot  be  made  in  regard  to  Professor 
Phelps's  recent  volume  on  a  similar  theme. 

"The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry" 
contains  many  characterizations  notable 
botli  for  their  brevity  and  tlieir  exactness. 
Of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Untermeyer  writes : 

Seldom  buoyant  and  never  brash,  Kobiuaon 
responds  to  other  qualities  that  are  considered 
less  national  but  are  no  less  local.  His  shrewd 
appraisals,  his  careful  03micisni,  his  reticence 
that  screens  a  vigorous  psycholofry — these  are 
the  direct  results  of  his  distinctly  Puritan  in- 
'  heritance.  The  sharp  epithet,  the  condensa- 
tion, the  direct  and  simple  speech — American 
poetry  has  been  gfiven  a  fresh  character  by 
these  things.  And  it  owes  much  of  their  use 
to  the  careful  art  of  Robinson. 

Of  a  poet  of  different  caliber  and  woi*th 
he  shrewdly  says  :  '*  Aiken  cannot  sliake 
off  what  might  be  called  an  adolescent 
underworld  complex."  Here  is  a  Freudian 
truly  hoist  with  nis  own  petard. 

With  equal  skill  (and  more  particularity, 
it  seems,  tlian  perhaps  the  subject-matter  is 
worth)  Mr.  Untermeyer  analyzes  the  ultra- 
radicals of  the  passing  hour^  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  chapter  on  '^  Others  "  he 
says: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  in  the 
work  of  several  of  our  younger  poets  is  a  oon- 
sistent  distortion  not  only  of  past  standards 
but  of  present  values.  This  distortion  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  unnatural  fear  of 
formulas,  both  of  phrase  and  idea,  and  exag- 
gerated horror  of  the  accepted  pattern  in  any 
of  its  forms.  As  an  expression  of  insurrection- 
ary youth*  as  a  scornful  contempt  hurled  at  a 
literary  philistinisro  or  the  capitalist  system  or 
middle-class  prejudices,  this  revolt  is  the  sign 
of  a  healthy  and  creative  discontent.  But 
when,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  diM  at  any 
cost,  it  becomes  incoherent  in  metaphors  that 
are  more  delicious  than  daring,  when  it  pulls 
any  casual  image  to  pieces  or  turns  a  vagrant 
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and  merely  bright  emotion  into  a  dark  study, 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  confession  of  its  own  creative 
failure — an  admission  of  an  inability  to  work 
and  play  with  the  material  of  life.  One  does 
not  have  the  right  to  demand  continuous  high 
spirits  from  the  poetically  young;  one  does 
hope,  however,  to  be  saved  from  the  bla»i 
retrospection  and  weary  vision  of  crabbed 
youth. 

This  is  sound  and  convincing^  criticism, 
and  typical  of  much  of  the  incisive  reason- 
ing in  which  this  volume  is  so  rich.  But 
the  keenness  of  so  many  passages  in  this 
volume  makes  the  reader  turn  with  bewil- 
derment to  one  of  the  statements  made  in 
regard  to  the  poetry  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

After  quotmg  many  extracts  from  Mr. 
Masters's  "  Spoon  River  Anthology,"  Mr. 
Untermeyer  says : 

In  all  of  these  excerpts  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  the  element  of  poetry  has  strengthened 
and  vitidized  the  conception.  More  than  lialf 
of  their  power  would  have  vanished  had  these 
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portraits  been  printed  as  prose  paragraphs. 
Observe  this  last  one  in  that  form  : 

He  then  imprints  as  prose  one  of  the 
epitaphs  from  the  ^*  Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy "  and  continues : 

Aside  from  all  technical  considerations,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  Masters^s  original 
manner  of  presentation  was  not  merely  an 
effective  but  the  only  logical  one.  As  prose, 
**  Jonas  Keene  **  is  nothing  but  a  rather  dull 
statement.  As  poetry,  it  justifies  itself—not 
only  because  it  sharpens  the  lines  to  the  reader 
but  because  it  sharpened  them  for  Mr.  Masters. 

As  far  as  the  present  reviewer  can  see, 
Mr.  Untermeyer  has  here  virtually  declared 
that  tlie  element  of  poetry  is  synon3rmous 
with  mere  ty  pogrraphical  arrangement.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Untermeyer,  poetry 
is  not  the  product  of  the  composing-room. 
The  element  of  noetry  in  Will  Shake- 
speare and  Walt  Mason  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  such  method  as  Mr.  Unter- 
mever  has  lipparently  accepted  in  his 
juiigment  of  Masters.  1" he  present  reviewer 


would  be  yery  much  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  author  of  **  The  New  Era  in  American 
Poetry"  if  he  thought  that  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer really  meant  wliat  his  words,  taken 
at  their  face  value,  seem  to  imply. 

A  review  of  this  volume  should  not  close 
without  at  least  one  more  word  of  praise. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  skill 
which  Mr.  Untermeyer  has  shown  in  the 
generous  selection  of  typical  poems  from 
the  authors  whom  he  discusses  to  illustrate 
the  various  phases  of  their  work.  He  has 
created  a  critical  anthology  of  great  /alne. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

HIBTOar.    POLITICAL  KCONOMT.  AlTD  POLITICS 

CulMUis  of  To-Day.  Edited  by  William  Bel- 
mont Parker.  Illustrated.  O.  P.  Pntaam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

Money  and  Prices.  By  J.  Laurence  Lfta^rlilin, 
Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

New  Municipal  Proi;Tain  (A).  Edited  by 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  (National  MnnieiiMii 
League  Series.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Peace  Conferees  of  Intrigue  (A).  (Vieniuu 
1815.)  Compiled  bv  Frederick  Frekn. 
Translated  by  Harry  Hanaen.  The  Caitnry 
Company,  New  York. 

The  roots  of  the  late  war  go  back  to  the 
Congi*e88  of  Vienna.  Tliere  it  was  that 
Prussia  laid  the  foundation  for  tlie  iuili> 
tary  domination  of  Germany,  that  Poland 
knocked  in  vain  for  admittance,  that  the 
German  Confederacy  found  no  recogiiition 
for  liberalism,  that  reaction  in  Prance 
was  sti'en^liened,  and  that  Uie  Haps- 
burgs  obtained  rule  over  Italy.  The  in>- 
mense  contrast  between  tlie  two  Con- 
gi*esses  emphasizes  the  difference  between 
ffoveioiment  by  arbitrary  rule  or  by  hered- 
itary overlords  and  government  by  the 
people  Uiemselves.  The  Congress  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  dominated  by  Alexander  of 
Russia,  who  had  dreamed  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  but  who  had  forgotten  his  dreaui. 
The  Congres&of  to-day  in  its  outcome  will, 
we  hope,l>e  dominated  by  those  who  can- 
not forget  such  a  dream.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  however,  as  the  author  of  this 
valuable  volume  points  out,  both  Congresses 
are  based  on  force,  bat  with  tliis  difference : 
at  Vienna  force  was  to  serve  the  outworn 
institutions  of  the  nobility  and  of  divine 
right ;  now  force  is  at  last  in  the  hands  of 
men  directly  representative  of  tlie  people. 

Pruseian  Political  Pliiloeophy.  By  Weetel 
W.  Willooghby.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
The  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Jolms  Hopkins  has  been  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  is  now  about  to 
become  adviser  to  the  Polish  Government. 
In  the  pi*esent  volume  he  contrasts  Ameri- 
can ana  Prussian  political  ideals.  Here  in 
America  we  regard  the  people  as  the  con- 
stitutional source  of  all  political  authority  : 
we  believe  in  really  representative  goveni- 
ment.  In  practice  Prussia  has  denied  such 
doctrines.  Professor  Willoughby  outlines 
the  Prussian  political  philosophy  which 
defends  the  denial  to  tne  people  of  their 
rifi^ht  to  control  their  own  government  and 
which  calls  on  them  to  subordinate  their 
individual  judgments  to  their  rulers'  pro- 
nouncements. Among  the  many  instrumen- 
talities available  to  the  Prussutn  Grovem- 
ment  for  inculcating  its  political  philosophy 
is  the  educational  systeni,  which,  from  tlie 
primary  school  to  the  university,  is  a  state 
agency.  The  autlior  emphasizes  Uie  army 
General  StaC  .which  has  been  able  to  di^^ 
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Uie  state  policies  not  only  with  reference 
to  matters  military  but  also  with  reference 
to  foreign  affairs.  We  thus  see  that  the 
Grovemmenfs  military  arm  (whose  only 
legitimate  function  shoold  be  to  carry  oat 
the  civil  Government's  policies)  has,  like 
Frankenstein's  monster,  become  stronger 
than  its  creator.  This  valuable  volume 
should  have  had  an  index. 

REUOION  AND  PHIV080PHT 

HtotoiT  of  Religrioiie.  By  Qeorge  Foot  Moora, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,    Latt.D.    Intematiooal   Theo- 
loffioal    Ldbniry.    II— JndAism,    Christiaiiity, 
Bfohamroediuiism.    Charles   Soribner's    SoIlJ^ 
New  York. 
At  this  momentous  turning-point  in  the 
world^s  history  this  account  ot  three  great 
missionary  religions  competing  for  world 
dominion    is  l^th    timely  and  valuable. 
Cognate  in  origin,  each  believing    in  a 
divme  revelation,  in  the  creation  of  all 
things  by  a  divine  fiat,  and  in  a  way  of 
salvadon  from  divine  wrath  toward  the  un- 
godly, each  claims  to  be  the  only  way. 
Yet  such  fundamental  affinities    are    so 
offset  bv  antipathies  due  to  the  individuality 
of  each  that  they  are  mutuallv  incom- 
patible and  hostile.   Professor  Moore  fills 
up  this  outline  by  exhibiting  in  copious 
detail  the  historiciEtl  development  of  each 
in  ancient,  mediieval,  and  modem  times. 
Tlie  religion  he  describes  is  that  of  intelli- 

Sent  and  religious  men.  He  finds  and 
escribes  the  same  varieties  in  each  of  the 
three  religions — sages,  saints,  scientists, 
hostile  sects,  mystics,  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phers, liberals  and  conservatives,  reformers 
and  pious  persecutors.  To  know  Christian- 
ity adequately  one  needs  to  know  its  com- 
petitors as  here  described. 
Reunion  in  Btemity.  BvW.  Robertaon  Nimm. 
The  George  H.  Dornn  Company,  New  York. 
In  this  volume  by  the  editor  of  the 
«*  British  Weeklv  |'  the  author  hardly  does 
justice  to  himself  in  the  opening  chapter  in 
saying :  ^  Depending  entirely  on  the  teach- 
ing ot  the  New  Testament,  we  propose  to 
set  down  a  few  points  which  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  part  of  its  unveifing."  In 
point  of  fact,  his  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  are  slight,  his  quotations  from 
other  books  abundant  In  his  second  chap- 
ter, "  Immortality  without  Grod,"  he  quotes 
from  such  skeptical  writers  as  Swinburne, 
Carlvle,  and  Buckle.  His  book  is  not  so 
mucn  an  argument,  either  Scriptural  or 
philosophical,  for  personal  immortality  as 
an  interpretative  account,  with  quotations, 
from  a  great  variety  of  thinkers  of  differ- 
ent temperaments,  of  a  world-wide  faith  in 
a  personal  immortality  and  its  almost  in- 
evitable consequence,  the  immortality  of 
love  and  the  reunion  of  tlie  loved  ones  in 
another  life. 

World's  DetMUe  (Tlie).    By  WUliaro    Barrr. 

The  Qeorge  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
This  English  scholar  and  historian  op- 
poses ^  Catholic  England  to  Heathen 
Prussia."  He  pays  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Himself  an 
ardent  Catholic,  but  having  always  lived  in 
the  company  of  men  and  women  whose 
faith  differed  from  his,  what  he  says  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  point  of  view  in  this 
war  is  worth  heeding.  He  concludes  that 
democracy  and  Christianity  should  recog- 
nize each  other  as  bv  origpn  and  spirit  of 
the  same  nature.  Both  m  style  and  in 
method  of  handling  his  subject  he  is  orig- 
inal and  forceful. 

nonoN 
lAte  at  Stake  (A).    Byjfarcel  Berger.    Trana- 

lated  bj  Fltswator  Wray.    O.   P.  Pntnam't 

Sona,  New  York. 
A  war  story  which  describes  realistically 


and  rather  drearily  the  discomforts  and 
unpleasing  life  of  a  French  poUu  who,  after 
bemg  wounded,  is  forced  to  serve  in  the 
''  auxiliaries."  The  thing  is  well  done,  but 
hardly  seems  worth  doing. 

Shadow  of  the  Past  (The).  Bv  F.  E.  Mills 

Young.  The  Qeorge  H.  Doran  dompany,  New 

York. 
Trail  of  the  Beast  CThe).   Bv  Aohmed  Ab- 

dnllah.    The   Janie9  A.   McC^nn    Company, 

New  York. 

A  detective  story.  The  action  is  in  Paris, 
and  the  plot  after  the  French  type  of  which 
Gaboriau  was  the  first  exponent  But  the 
^^hero"  is  an  American  ''sleuth."  It  is 
an  exciting,  dramatic  tale.  But  we  wish 
the  author  wouldn't  begin  sentences  with 
''  too  " — as  ^  Too,  he  had  an  impulse,"  etc. 

KDUCATIONAL 

Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After  (The).  By 
Parke  Rexford  Kolbe.  Introdootion  by  Phi- 
lander P.  Claxton.  (Problems  of  War  and  Re- 
oonstraotion.)  Illnstrated.  D.  AppleUm  A  Co., 
New  York. 

Bducation  hy  Violenoe.  By  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Orapany,  New 
York. 

German  Conapiracy  in  Amerioan  Bduoa- 
tion  (The).  By  GastaTus  Ohlinger.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

This  little  volume  contains  interesting 
evidence  concerning  German  educational 
propaganda  in  America  before  and  during 
the  war.  The  most  curious  circumstance 
revealed  by  the  author  is  that  some  .of  the 
propagandists  should  actually  have  dreamed 
of  cutting  our  National  culture  loose  from 
its  stem  and  grafting  it  on  a  Grerman  stem. 
Mr.  Ohlinger  warns  against  a  renewal  of 
attempts  to  introduce  Carman  into  the  grade 
schoou.  In  The  Outlook  for  February  26 
mention  was  made  of  such  an  attempt  in 
Missouri. 

Onr  Winter  Birds.  How  to  Know  and  How  to 
Attract  Them.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Illns- 
trated.  D.  Appleton  A  Co..  New  York. 

WAR  BOOKS 

Dardanelles  Campaign  (The).  By  Henry 
W.NevuiM>n.  Illnntrated.  Henry  Holt  <ft  Co., 
New  York. 

As  we  have  noted  in  connection  with 
such  books  as  Brand  Whitlock's  <<  Bel- 
gium" and  Ambassador  Mor^enthau's 
book  on  Turkey,  the  most  satis^tory 
treatment  of  the  great  war  so  far  has 
been  in  separate  books  relating  to  single 
phases  ana  countries  rather  than  in  gen- 
eral histories  of  the  war.  Mr.  Nevinson's 
book  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  most 
complete,  probably  the  final,  book  on  the 
British  failure  in  the  Grallipoli  campaign. 
He  speaks  very  frankly  of  the  la!ck  of 
sound  planning,  of  the  timorous  vielding 
of  experts  who  should  have  pointed  out  the 
dangers  more  positively ;  but  he  tells  also 
of  the  marvelous  heroism  and  intrepidity 
of  the  Australian  and  British  troops  who 
fought  a  losing  fight  on  the  peninsuU. 

Padre  in  France  (A).  By  Geom  A.  Birming- 
ham. The  Geors^e  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York. 

Canon  Hannay,  whose  Irish  tales  have 
delighted  so  many  readers,  now,  still  under 
his  pseudonym,  tells  of  his  experiences  as 
a  British  chaplain  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Sky  Fiffhters  of  France  :  Aerial  Warfare, 

1914-1918.    By  Lientenant  Henry  Farr4. 

Tranalated  b^  Oatharine  Roah.    Illustrated. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

This  hook  will  at  once  take  its  place  as 

one  of  the  handsomest  hooks  vet  issued 

ahout  the  war.    As  recording  tne  expHBri- 

ences  of  an  artist,  this  is  altogether  fitting. 

The  score  or  more  of  reproductions  of  the 

artist's  paintings  are  matched  in  vividness 

hy  the  accounts  of  air  hattles,  mostly  told 

in  conversational  style  as  the  result  of 


*  talks  and  flights  with  the  most  famous 
^  aces  "  durin?  the  memorable  campaigns 
here  described. 

Social  8todiee  of  the  War.  By  Elmer  T. 
Clark.  lUostrated.  The  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

TrailinK  the  Bolsheviki.  By  Carl  W.  Aoker- 
man.  Illnstrated.  Charles  Soribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ackerman  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  forceful  of  war  correspondents.  His 
present  book  has  claim  to  attention,  first, 
oecause  it  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
conditions  as  he  saw  them  in  Siberia,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  full  of  human  in- 
terest and  entertaining  writing.  The  author 
traveled,  he  tells  us,  some  twelve  thousand 
miles  with  the  Allies  in  Siberia.  He  stayed 
long  enough  in  Omsk  to  record  striking 
experiences  with  the  refugees  from  Bolsh- 
evist cruelty  and  oppression  who  had  been 
passing  through  that  city  literally  by  the 
millions. 

Vanbonds  of  the  Sea.  The  Campaign  of  a 
French  Cmiaer.  By  Ren^  Milan.  Tnuialated 
hy  Randolph  Bonme.  B.  P.  Dntton  A  Co., 
New  York. 

Viotorv  Over  Blindness.  How  It  Was  Won 
hy  the  Men  of  St.  Donstan's  and  How  Others 
May  Win  It.  By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart., 
O.  B.  B.  ninstrated.  The  George  H.  I>oran 
Company,  New  York. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Stories  of  Great  Adventiires.  (Adapted  from 

the  Claasios.)  By   Carolyn  Sherwin    Bailey. 

ninstrated.   For  the  Children's  Honr  Series. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springrfield. 
Woodcraft  Boys  at  Sunset  Island.    Br 

Lillian  Eaizabeth  Roy  and  M.  F.  Hoisington. 

Illnstrated.  The  Qeorge  H.  Doran  Company, 

New  York. 

POBTRT 

By  the  Banks  of  StUlwater.  By  Panl  Shirell. 
Vol.  L  The  Stillwater  Press,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
There  is  an  appealing  simplici^  about 
all  of  Mr.  Shivetl  8  poetry  which  mclines 
his  critics  and  his  readers  to  overlook  his 
many  technical  limitations.  Crude  and  un- 
even in  form  though  they  'frequently  are, 
many  of  his  poems  attain  to  a  digmty  of 
spirit  and  outlook  which  is  not  often  found. 
His  attitude  towards  his  art  and  his  manner 
of  sp^iking  are  well  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Uie.  first  stanza  of  his  **  Summer 
and  Submission,"  included  in  the  present 
volume : 

^*  Content  to  serve  with  my  fellows. 
One  of  an  infinite  thronic, 
I  hare  not  denied  my  sonl  the  joy 

Of  fellowship  in  son^, 
Bnt  findinflrmen  preooonpied. 

Have  waited  and  laborM  apart, 
In  ignoranoe,  hnt  with  g^ratitnde 
And  the  peace  of  Qod  in  my  heart.** 

Mr.  Shivell  is  a  Wordsworthian  both  in 
his  virtues  and  his  defects.  As  Eklwin 
Arlington  Robinson  has  succinctly  put  it : 

**  Some  of  Wordsworth  Inrahers  like  a  raft/* 
and  so  does  much  of  ^  By  the  Banks  of 
Stillwater."  But  through  halting  lines  and 
unpoetic  phrases  there  shows  the  portrait 
of  a  devout  and  coura^^us  spirit,  content 
with  life  and  rejoicing  m  all  its  labors.  We 
wish  that ''  By  the  Banks  of  Stillwater  "  had 
been  edited  as  critically  as  the  author'spre- 
vious  slender  volume  m  Houghton  Mimin*s 
"  New  Poetry  Series."  Permips,  however, 
had  this  volume  passed  through  such  a 
winnowing  it  would  have  failed  to  present 
as  complete  and  satisfying  a  picture  of  the 
nmn  whose  life  it  represents. 

^  By  the  Banks  of  Stillwater  **  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes,  of  which 
two  are  yet  to  appear.^  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Snivell  is  his  own  typesetter 
and  publisher.  Typographically  his  volume 
is  eminently  well  done.  wTlCjOy  ItT 
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WEEKLY   OUTLINE   STUDY  OF 
CURRENT   HISTORY 

BY  J.   MADISON   GATHANY,   A.M. 

HEAD   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY  AND   AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP  IN 
THE  SCARBOROUGH   9CHOOU  SCARBOROUCH-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

Based  on  The  Outlook  of  August  20y  1919 

BMfa  weekAoOutUiM  Study  of  Garrent  H'uitorr  based  on  th«  preoedins  number  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  printed  for  the  beneftt  of  current  ereaca  oUMe«,  debating  clubs,  teacher*  of  historj  nod  of  Bn^rlish,  and 
the  like,  and  for  nee  in  the  home  and  by  tuoh  indiTidnal  readers  as  may  desire  suggestions  in  the  serious 
study  of  current  history. — ^Tbb  Bimtobs. 


[Those  who  are  nsbg  the  weekly  outline  should 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  an  outline  in  any 
one  lesson  or  study.  Assign  for  one  lesson  selected 
qnestious,  one  or  two  propositions  for  discussion,  and 
only  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  material  assigned. 
Or  distribute  selected  questions  among  di£Ferent 
members  of  the  class  or  group  and  have  them 
report  their  findings  to  all  when  aasembled.  Then 
haye  all  discuss  the  questions  together.] 

I—INTKBNATIONAL  AFFAIB8 
Topic:  Shantung. 
Reference:  Pages  601-604. 
Quest  lo7is : 

1.  What  is  the  story  of  Shantung  as  out- 
Kned  by  Mrs.  Wright?  2.  What,  too,  are 
some  of  China's  objections  to  the  Shantung 
arrangement  as  Mrs.  Wright  sees  tliem  ^ 
3.  Make  as  many  comparisons  as  you  can 
between  the  question  of  Shantung  and  that 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  G  i ve  reasons  for  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  Mrs.  Wright's 
attitude  on  mese  questions.  4.  What  rea- 
sons does  Mr.  Wheeler  give  for  upholding 
the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  about 
Shantung  ?  5.  W^hich  of  these  writers,  in 
your  opinion,  has  presented  the  Shantung 
question  more  convincingly?  Reasons,  o. 
State  and  discuss  your  personal  belief  as  to 
whether  the  Peace  Conference  should  have 
given  Japan  a  foothold  in  China.  7.  The 
main  fact  is  that  Japan  has  been  granted 
certain  rights  in  China.  How  do  you  think 
this  whole  matter  could  be  finally  settled 
with  as  little  national  prejudice  and  hatred 
as  possible?  8.  What  haveyou  learned 
from  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mr.  Wlieeler  about 
Japan  and  China  and  the  pieople  of  these 
countries  ?  9.  State  and  discuss  four  propo- 
sitions found  in  or  suggested  by  these  arti- 
cles. 10.  Talk  for  five  minutes  on  "The 
Future  of  Japan.**  11.  Two  very  valuable 
books  to  read  on  the  Far  Fastern  situation 
are  "The  Far  East  Unveiled,"  by  Fred-  • 
eric  Coleman  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and 
"The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,"  by  A.  J. 
Brown  (Scribners). 

II — ^NATIONAL  AFFAIB8 

A.  Topic:  Labor  Troubles;  The  B.  R.  T. 
Strike  ;  The  Shopmen's  Strike ;  Presi- 
dent   Wilson     and     the     Shopmen  ; 
Strikes. 
Reference :  Pages  593,  594  ;  597-599. 
Questio7is : 

1.  Make  a  summary  of  tlie  causes  of 
labor  troubles  as  found  in  these  references 
and  list  the  results  indicated.  2.  Name  the 
essential  industries  of  our  country.  Would 
you  favor  a  law  making  strikes  in  these 
mdustries  a  criminal  onense  ?  Discuss  at 
leng^.  3.  Explain  the  seriousness  and  the 
significance  of  "  any  action  wliich  brings 
the  authority  of  authorized  representatives 
into  question  or  discredits  it."  Illustrate 
fully.  4.  Make  clearjnst  what  is  meant  by 
the  factory  system.  Discuss  its  advantages. 
Has  it  any  disadvantages?  If  so,  name 
them.  Do  you  think  people  generally  would 
be  more  contented  had  it  never  been  intro- 


duced? Reasons.  5.  Some  think  trade 
unions  and  labor  organizations  are  an  in- 
dustrial curse.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  of 
them  ?  State  your  reasons.  6.  Discuss  the 
attitude  you  believe  business  corporations 
and  private  business  Inen  should  hold 
toward  wage-workers.  7.  If  you  owned  a 
business,  would  you  be  willing  to  share  the 
profits  with  your  employees  and  grant  them 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  your  busi- 
ness ?  Explain  why  or  why  not  8.  Write 
an  editorial  of  about  three  hundred  words 
on  the  relation  of  work  and  thrift  and  the 
present  industrial  situation.  9.  Two  sug- 
gestive books  are  "  Democracy  in  Recon- 
struction," by  Schafer  ancf  Cleveland 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  and  "  Industry  and 
Trade,"  by  Bishop  and  KeUer  (Ginn). 
B.  Topic  :  Andrew  Carnegie — Wealth- 
Maker,  Knower  of  Men,  Wealth-Giver. 
Reference:  Pages  596,  597. 
Questions: 

1.  Give  all  the  facts  you  can  about  the 
life  and  deeds  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  2.  How 
do  you  account  for  his  success?  Which 
had  more  to  do  with  his  success,  Mr.  Car- 
negie's personal  qualifications  or  the  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  of  his  time? 
Give  reasons  for  your  opinion.  3.  Mr. 
Carnegie  believed  it  a  disgrace  to  die  rich. 
Discuss  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  America  if  the  inheritance  privilege 
should  be  entirely  abolished.  What  are 
some  of  its  evils?  4.  James  Russell  Lowell 
believed  that  democracy  was  a  fonn  of 
society  in  which  a  man  could  climb  "  from 
a  coal  pit  to  the  highest  position  for  which 
he  is  fitted."  Is  the  United  States  such  a 
democracy?  Discuss  and  illustrate.  5.  What 
lessons  do  you  see  in  the  life  of  Andrew 
Carnegie? 

C  Topic :  Radicalism  in  the  Making. 
Reference:  Pages  599,  600. 
Questions : 

1.  What  does  Professor  Davenport  mean 
by  "  the  movement  towards  agi-arian  radi- 
calism "  in  the  Northwest  ?  How  does  he 
account  for  it?  2.  Explain  the  trend  of 
things  that  lead  Senator  Davenport  to  con- 
clude that  "  there  is  need  of  a  party  of 
constructive  liberalism."  Do  we  need  a 
new  political  party  ? 

Ill — PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

(Theee  propositions  are  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly hy  the  subject-matter  of  The  Outlook,  but 
not  discussed  in  it.) 

1.  Labor  is  never  an  economist.  2.  The 
lawof  supnly  and  demand  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  3.  The  workman  should  be  considered 
a  machine. 

IV — VOCABUIiARY  BUILDIKO 
(All  of  the  following:  words  and  expressions  are 
found  in  The  Outlook  for  August  20, 1919.  Both 
before  and  after  looking  thera  up  in  the  dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  give  their  meaning  in  pour  own  words. 
The  6gure8  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  on  which 
the  words  may  be  found.) 

Venire,  astute,  virus,  obtuse  (600). 
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ROOSEVELT'S 
OWN  LETTERS 

The  diplomacy  of  those  great 
days  in  the  White  House, 
where  skill  and  humor  aie 
mirrored  now  at  last  in  this 
greatest  of  all  magazine  fea- 
tures in  the  SEPTEMBER 
SCRIBNER-S. 

From  1 50.000  letters  written 
by  Roosevelt  while  he  was 
President,  Mr.  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop,  who  worked  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  over  his  plans  for  a 
biography,  has  woven  the  story 
that  sums  up  our  national  life 
over  that  period.  No  such 
letters  ever  were  written  be- 
fore, and  no  such  story  has 
ever  been  possible. 

Read  Theodore  RooseveIt*s 
Own  Letters  in  the 

SEPTEMBER 
SCRIBNER'S 

Don't  MiM9  Thenu    Mail  thit  Coupon  Norn 


BCRIBNER*8  MAOAZHf B,  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  CSr 
Oentlemeu :  • 

I  endow  $4.00.  Send  SCRIBN£R*8  MAG AZIKK 

for  twelve  moutlia,  beginniug  with  the 

issue,  to 


Addrees  . 
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Shakespeare's  "Seven   Ages   of  Man 

pay  tribute  to 
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HORLICK'S 


The 
Original 


Malted  Milk 


From  across  every  sea  and  land 
have  come  thousands  of  grateful 
letters  (a  few  are  reproduced  in 
opposite  column)  to  the  Horlick 
offices,  paying  tribute  to  Hor- 
lick's  Malted  Milk.  Mothers  of 
contented  babies,  soldiers  after 
a  campaign,  explorers  back  from 
the  ice  fields,  high  tension  busi- 
ness and  professional  workers, 
invalids  and  the  aged — all  tell 
of  the  different  needs  that 
**  Horlick's  "  has  satisfied. 

**  Horlick's ''  has  proved  itself 
to  be  an  excellent  food  for 
every  age  of  Shakespeare's 
**  Seven."  It  is  so  complete  in 
itself  as  to  contain  every  element 
of  nutrition  necessary  to  sustain 
life — even  of  the  most  robust — 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  digesti- 
ble by  the  delicate  stomach 
of  the  infant  and  the   invalid. 


The  Origitial  Round  Package 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century 


fj  OR  LICK'S 


"lOORMl 
'rici 


vijEDMiU<| 


Avoid  ImitatioiM  and  Subttilutet 


the 


99 


1st 


2cl 


^^ First  the  infant  in  tne  nurse's  arms 

"  Words  fail  to  express  how  grateful  I  am  to  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk.  My  babe  was  given  up ;  it  was  said  she  would  not  live 
through  the  night.  But  the  next  morning  it  still  lived,  and 
while  we  anxiously  watched  it,  a  neighbor  ^rsuaded  us  to  try 
'Horlick's.'  It  was  like  putting  oil  on  the  wick  of  a  dying 
lamp ;  she  improved  rapimy,  and  is  now  the  joy  of  the  house  " 

^^Then  the  school  boy  with  his  shining 
morning  face^^ 

"  I  raised  five  children  on  '  Horlick's,'  and  they  all  love  it  still. 
It  can't  be  beat  as  a  nutritious  lunch  between  meals  for  a 
growing  boy  or  girl " 


€€ 


Then  the  soldier  seeking  reputation 
at  the  cannon  ^s  mouth  ^^ 


3d 


4th 


"  Clara  Barton  of  the  Red  Cross  in  her  stories  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  tells  how  Colonel  Roosevelt  asked  the  Red  Cross 
to  sell  him  some  supplies  for  some  sick  men  in  his  regiment,  but 
she  declined.  '  We  cannot  sell  them,  but  you  can  have  them  for 
asking.'  'Oh,  then  I  do  ask  for  them' — 'All  right,  what  is  on 
your  list?'  The  list  was  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  etc.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  slung  the  heavy  sack  over  his  shoulder,  and  trudged 
off  through  the  jungle  " 

^^And  then  the  lover  with  his  ballad  ^^ 

"  Horlick's  growth  as  a  fountain  favorite  has  been  marvelous.  A 
constant  stream  of  youne  couples  in  the  afternoon  and  evenine 
call  for  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  chocolate  or  plain.  '  Horlick's 
is  a  favorite  lunch  hour  drink  around  universities  with  the 
students.  A  glass  making  a  meal,  they  find  it  very  economical 
and  healthful " 


€€ 


5th 


And  then  the  Justice  full  of  wise  saws^^ 

"  When  I  need  an  invigorator  as  the  result  of  my  work  I  drink  a 
cup  of  '  Horlick's.'  I  have  used  it  constantly  for  several  years, 
and  find  it  cannot  be  beat  for  weak  stomach,  as  a  diet.  In  fact, 
it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it " 


a 


6th 


7th 


The  sixth  age  with  spectacles  on  nose  ^^ 

^  I  am  50  years  old,  and  consider  it  a  fortunate  dav  when  a  friend 
induced  me  to  try  a  cup  of  Horlick's  Malted  Milk.  I  used  it 
with  benefit  and  pleasure  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  delicious 
and  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  " 

^^Last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this 
eventful  history  ^^ 

"  I  could  not  do  without  it.  It  surely  is  a  sleep  producer  and  I  am 
a  nervous  person,  but  Horlick's  Malted  MilK  has  helped 
greatly.    I  have  learned   by  experience  that 
excellent  for  well  people  as  for  invalids  " 


me 
Horlick's'  is  as 


Trial  sample  mailed  upop  request 
HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  Racine,  Wlg^  y^^^^gl^ 
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McCutcheon*s 

Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  is  ready 

Thiriy*two  pages  of  the  very  best  values  to 
bm  found  at  **  The  Linen  Store/'  selected 
with  care  from  our  comprehensive  stocks. 


The  McCutcheon  illustrated  Fail 
and  Winter  Catalogue  will  delight 
the  hearts  of  shoppers. 


J^£*  Ttmie-Mawk 


There    are    eight    pages 
Linen  Handkerchiefs- 


of  Pure 


There  are  six  pages  of  attractive,  moderate- 
priced  Table  Linens,  including  McCutcheon 
Damask  Linens  and  beautiful  Fancy  Linens, 

There  are  three  pages  of  Household  Linens 
of  well-known  McCutcheon  quality  at  outstand- 
ingly moderate  prices* 

Then  there  are  pages  of  new  Neckwear, 
Sweaters,  Lingerie,  Negligees,  Knit  Underwear, 
Corsets,  Hosiery  and  Children's  Underwear, 
Dresses  and  Suits. 

And,  finally,  a  page  of  selected  Haberdashery 
for  men  of  discriminating  tastes. 

Send  for  this  new  catalogue  and 
let  it  solve  your  shopping  prob- 
lems.     Mailed  free   on   request . 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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1     There  are  j  ways 

I     ^S^^^^^S  ^^^^  Outiook 


One  is  to  drop  over  every  Wednesday  evening 
to  the  home  ot'sonie  friend  who  subscribes  tori  t. 

One   is    to    buy    it   at    the   newsdealer's    every 
week  for  lo  cents  a  copy. 

The  other  is  to  send  $4  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to 

^Vhe  Outlook  Company 
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••MARE    NOSTRUM" 

The  pablication  recently  in  The  Outlook 
of"  The  Hermit  of  Amerongen,"  by  Blaeco- 
Ib^fiez,  has  Boggested  to  me  the  pro]>riety 
of  some  further  notice  of  the  distmgaished 
Spanish  author,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
English  translation  of  his  latest  novel, 
"  Mare  Nostrum,"  is  just  appearing  from 
the  press. 

The  publication  in  America,  last  year, 
of  the  excellent  translation  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Brewster  Jordan  of  the  Spanish 
novel  of  Vicente  Blasco-Ib^flez,  entitled 
"  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalyjiee,** 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  sudden  leap 
into  popularity  which  sometimes  comes  to 
a  writer  previously  unknown  in  a  foreign 
country,  although  widely  known  in  his  own. 
"  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself 
famous,**  said  the  author  of  ^  Childe 
Harold" — and  Blasco-Ibdflez  might  well 
have  said  the  same  of  hb  phenomenal  suc- 
cess with  American  readers.  For  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  ^^The  Four 
Horsemen  "  in  this  country  he  had  already 
written  many  novels  and  was  widely 
known  and  celebrated,  not  merely  in  Spain, 
but  also  throughout  Europe ;  but,  though 
many  of  his  earlier  works  nad  already  ap- 
peared here  and  in  England,  their  tnuisla- 
tion  seems  to  have  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  author 
was  practically  unknown  in  this  ooontry 
until  rediscovered  by  the  translator  of 
"  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.*' 
Very  suddenly  came  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess which  has  made  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  scholarly  translator  known 
throughout  the  land.  This  success  has  led 
the  reading  public  to  look  with  eagerness 
for  the  appearance  of  the  author's  latest 
work,  "Mare  Nostrum"  (Our  Sea),  just 
published  in  an  English  translation,  which 
keeps  up  the  standard  set  in  the  earlier 
compamon  work. 

"  Mare  Nostrum,"  like  **  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse,"  has  to  do  with 
the  great  world  war  which  has  just  come  to 
a  close,  but  it  deals  with  a  different  phase. 
In  the  other  story  the  scene  is  on  the  land 
— in  Argentina  and  on  the  great  battlefield 
of  the  Marne.  The  new  novel  is  concerned 
with  the  submarine  activities  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  their  elaborately  organized 
spy  system,  in  which  feminine  wiles  play  a 
promment  part — so  much  so  that  one  is 
constantly  reminded  while  following  their 
criminal  complications  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  dictum,  **  Cherchez  lafemmeJ* 

But,  a])art  from  the  interest  of  the  story, 
with  its  mcidents  of  plot  and  many  scenes 
of  thrilling  adventure,  there  is  much  inter- 
est attachmg  to  its  framework  and  varied 
background.  There  are  many  vivid  charac- 
ter portraits,  many  charming  pictures  of 
sea  life  with  delightful  presentation  of  the 
mythological  divinities  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
not  merely  these,  but  also  elaborate  excur- 
sions among  what  I  may  call  tlie  fauna 
and  flora  that  haunt  its  mysterious  depths. 

As  regards  tlie  translation  of  his  work 
into  a  ^reign  language,  a  great  author 
must  naturally  feel  some  concern.  A  gootl 
English  transiatiou  is  not  the  easy  work 
that  some  suppose  it  to  be.  Any  tyro  may 
dig  out  some  kind  of  version  by  ploddii^ 
over  grrammar  and  dictionary.  But  an  au- 
thor has  a  right  to  something  more  than 
a  bald,  literal,  wooden  translation.  Each 
language  has  its  own  peculiar  idioms  which 
call  for  the  highest  skill  in  their  rendition 
into  another  tongue. 

Having  read  "  The  Four  Horsemen  ^  in 
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"  Mare  Nostrum  "  (Continued) 
the  original  Spanish,  carefully  comuaring 
originaland  translation,  I  have  founa  these 
excellences  so  abundantly  displayed  in  the 
countless  felicities  of  the  translation  that 
it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  learn   that  the 
authorized    translation     of    ^^Mare   Nos- 
trum "  has  been  intrusted  to  6ne  who  has 
already  shown    herself   so    competent    to 
handle  sympathetically  the  difficult  Span- 
ish originals  of  Vicente  Blasco-Ib^flez. 
William  Hyde  Appletox. 
Swarthmore  College,  FeDiisylTania. 

THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 
AND   THE   SENATE 


If  the  writer  doesn't  alwavs  agree  with 
The  Oatlook,  he  altoaya  finds  it  honest  in 
the  expression  of  its  views. 

Now  I  hope  it  is  worth  while'  to  say,  in 
these  important  hours  our  country  is  living 
through,  that  I  think  your  editorial  <*  The 
League  of  Nations  in  the  Senate  "  is  the 
fairest,  most  honest,  candid,  sincere,  non- 
partisan, statesmanlike,  patriotic,  inan-to- 
inan  talk  on  the  subject  I  have  read  or 
heard. 

I  wish  every  American  would  read  it. 

CleTeUnd,  Ohio.  G.  C.  GRIFFITH. 

n 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  on  ''  The 
League  of  Nations  in  the  Senate."  Your 
argument  has  not  convinced  me  that  the 
Senate  should  ratify  the  present  Covenant 
so  far  as  we  know  it  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  Uie  preservation 
of  our  free  institutions,  our  sovereignty, 
and  our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  first  duty 
of  our  Senate — their  sworn  duty.  It  is  true 
that  our  President  has  deserted  the  White 
House  for  six  months  and  devoted  his  time 
to  making  a  new  map  of  Europe  and  weav- 
ing a  Peace  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations, 
which  he  will  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify-. 
The  President's  conduct  in  joining  the  Big 
Four  in  Paris  at  the  Peace  Conference 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  the  European  nations  is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  wul  tend  to  undermine  this  im- 
portant principle  of  our  forei^  ^licy  if 
our  Senate  ratifies  his  action.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  important,  at  this  critical  time,  that 
our  Senate  should  show  European  nations 
that  we  will  not  support  our  President 
when  he  violates  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Tlie  duty  of  the  Senate  is  to  keep  within 
tlieir  Constitutional  power,  and  to  refuse  to 
follow  the  President  when  he  urges  them  to 
i-atifv  a  League  made  by  and  for  Europe. 

I  hope  our  Senators  will  be  wise  enough 
at  this  time  to  do  no  more  tlian  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

John  E.  Kuhn. 

Pitt«bnrgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    AppBanoa,    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  thatg 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sentl 
ootriaL  No  obnoxious  siirinKtl 

OrpKlS.  MR.  0.1.  ■NOOKS 

Brooks^  Rupture  Appliance 

Rat  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  brolcen  parts  together  as  you  would 
a,  brolcen  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  dial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S  oatenta.  ^Catalog  and  measure  blanka 
maiJed  free.  Send  name  and  addresa  today. 
iMln  Ayplsaet  Ga.«47ID.Slsis  SL.  BuiU,  Hkk 


Wheat  Bubbles 

In  Milk 

Airy,  crisp  and  toasted  grains,  puffed  to  eight  times  nor- 
mal size.   Flaky  and  flimsy — four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Never  was  a  whole  wheat  made  so  enticing,  never  so 
digestible. 

On  All  Fruits 

Puffed  Rice 

Puflfed  Rice  is  fragile,  flavory  grains  which  seem  to  melt 
away  at  a  touch.  Mixed  with  fruit  they  form  a  delightful  blend. 
They  add  what  crust  adds  to  a  shortcake,  or  to  tarts  and  pies. 


"^■^i 

c 


% 

> 


Too  many  homes  serve  Puflfed  Grains 
for  gala  breakfasts  only.  They  seem 
too  good  for  every-day  enjoyment,  l^oo 
many  housewives,  after  breakfast,  put 
Puflfed  Grains  away. 

That's  a  great  mistake.  These  are 
all-hour  foods. 

All  food  cells  are  exploded  by  Prof 
Anderson's  process — by  shooting  from 
guns — ithese  grains  are  steam  exploded. 
Every  food  cell  is  blasted  so  digestion 
is  easy  and  complete. 


# 

'^i 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Com 
Puffs 


All  Bubble  Grains — Each  ISc  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  OarsG>inpany  „ 

Digitized  by  \txaOO  liC 


Solo  Makera 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  infomuUioQ 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  8ervi». 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


COMMENT    ON    CURRENT    FINANCIAL   TOPICS 


THE  "  HAPPY  VALLEY  "  RAILWAY  CORPORATION 

SIX  per  cent  is  certainly  a  fair  return  on  an  iiivestraent,  prop- 
erly secured,  so  tlie  investor  should  be  contented ;  fair  rates 
are  all  the  shipper  of  commodities  can  ask  for,  so  there  is  no 
argument  there.  Increased  wages  to  all  operators  and  finally  an 
equal  division  of  any  surplus,  after  charges,  with  the  lenders  of 
capital,  or  with  the  public  using  the  roads,  sounds  agreeable  to 
Uiose  most  concerned.  With  all  further  questions  of  differences 
eliminated  and  every  one  working  in  harmony,  there  would  be 
Utopia,  but  probably  the  plan  is  too  fabulous  and  visionary  to  be 
operative  and  practicaL 

However,  we   notice  that  commissions  which  shall   <'  act  as 
boards  of  conciliation "  to  settle  wage  disputes  are  of  the  first 


essentials,  and  a  corporation  created  to  direct  and  opente  il 
railways  as  a  single  system  in  an  emergency  most  be  fonued  ai 
once,  for  it  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  expert  adrke  te 
Uie  sub-commissions  and  possess  full  powers  over  an  eqaiuU; 
allocation  of  equipment  and  be  able  to  continue  such  inetbodi  i^ 
have  been  found  successf id  under  Government  control  tad  u 
discard  all  forms  and  manners  out  of  date,  which  it  alone  will  Ir 
able  to  determine. 

This  plan  does  away  with  Government  ownership  of  nfliiK 
which  would  have  increased  the  public  debt  enormoiulj)  bat  f& 
places  the  roads  under  Federal  control  and  superrision.  Tbr 
problem  seems  to  be  solved.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  much  detail 
to  put  the   plan  into  execution,  and  this  should  not  take  over 


25,000  hivestors  Have 
Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

THESE  are  the  investors  who  have  purchased  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan.  Kvery 
bondholder  has  always  been  paid  in  cash  on  the  day  due,  prin- 
dpal  as  well  as  interest,  witlMwt  loss  or  delay. 


The  number  of  these  investors  is  growing  by  thousands  each 
year,  as  more  and  more  bond-buyers  learn  of  the  merits  of  the 
Straus  Plan,  and  our  clients  tell  their  friends  what  satisfactoty 
investments  these  bonds  are. 

Every  mvestor  should  post  himself  on  the  merits  of  the 
Straus  Plan  and  its  rigorous,  just  safeguards,  to  which  are 
directly  due  the  record  of  this  House  and  of  these  bonds. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Safety  and  6%,"  and  for  our  cur- 
rent Investment  Guide,  describing  a  well  diversified  variety  of 
sound  and  attractive  first  mortgage  bonds,  to  net  6^o,in  $1,000 
and  $500  amounts.    Ask  for 

Circular  No.  1-905 

SMSTBMJS  ^.  CO. 


BtUblUbed  1882 

NEW  YORK 

150  BroftdwAy 

Dkthoit    •  Minneapolis 

PfloobwoC  Bldg.         MetropoUtan  Bank  Bldg. 


Ineoipont«d 

CHICAGO 

Strmus  Building 

San  Franci8co  Philadelphia 

Crook  n  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

Boatnian*s  Bank  Bldg. 


Milwaukee 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Boston 
Shawmut  Bank  Bldg. 


Thirty-seven  Years  "Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 
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fimtm^ti  iar^eiv  by  f^ublk  uiilUy  homh,  Amtrkmt  eiicirk 
atmfitjfii^x  tfi  iJ^Oii  commuHftks  [urn  tnQht  itii&  day^  sufipiv' 
iii£  i//umwii/w/t  it}  T^MM^^XMi  A  me  Hi  an  ht^/ms.  Omer  fiume 
utiiify  ami  pa  flies  are  ionsianiiy  'we/iTttiP  a  dourfahrkofielt- 
phane  and Siie^rnpk  wirts  ihrtiughout  me  cituftfry.  Thatiks  it* 
public  uiiiiiy  eompanies^SOpfH)  miies  iffeie€iri£  raii'Wtiyj  rea^h 
{tui/r&m  dfks^  imprm^e  real  estate  values  and  dfaw  i^w^ 
and  am  fifty  together  imih  xca  tally  and  cinnmerciaUy,  Needed 
by  the  people^  baeked  by  the  people,  the  great  public  uiil* 
{ties  ripresiut  the  invutmeni  and  the  savings  &f  the  pe&pU. 


Bonds — Horn  to  choose  them 


SUPPOSE  you  have  money 
to  invest  and  are  look- 
ing for  Public  Utility  bonds 
or  other  types  of  invest- 
ment securities  of  high  char- 
acter. 

Before  buying  you  will 
naturally  wish  experienced 
advice.  A  representative  of 
The  National  City  Company, 
schooled  in  our  business  and 
competent  to  discuss  your 
particular  investment  needs, 
is  within  easy  reach. 

We  have  correspondent 
offices  in  50  leading  cities, 
prepared  to  submit  to  you 
Local,    National,    and    For- 


eign Bonds  and  Short  Term 
Notes. 

Consultation  with  us  on  in- 
vestment matters,  it  should 
be  made  clear,  involves  no 
obligations  on  your  part.  We 
are  gladly  at  service  when 
you  wish  to  put  your  money 
into  bonds.  Also  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us  when  you  have 
investment  questions  to  ask 
or  wish  specific  facts  about  a 
particular  bond  issue. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  our  cur- 
rent list  of  investment  secu- 
rities, if  you  will  write  for 
Z.107. 


The  National  Qty  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


You  wUlJitida  National 
City  Company  Corre- 
spofident  Office  in  50  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

In  each  of  these  offices 
you  can  purchase  Goi^ 
ernmeftty  Municipal, 
Railroad,  Industrial 
and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
of  the  highest  character. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  render  un- 
usual service  to  investors 
generally,  and  to  bond 
buyers  in  partiatlar, 

1K)NI)S 

SHORT  TERM   NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 


Igle 
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FINANCING   TRADE    OVERSEAS 


Great  nations  of  the  world 
are  today  mobilizing  all  their 
credit  and  resources  in  the 
race  for  foreign  trade. 

The  United  States  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position 
in  many  of  the  best  markets. 
Special  credit  machinery 
has  been  organized  to  meet 
the  nation's  foreign  trade 
requirements.  By  means  of 
acceptances,  business  men  in 
this  country  can  better 
finance  trade  overseas  in  the 
face  of  competition. 


The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  is  in  a  strong 
position  to  assist  American 
manufacturers  and  shippers 
engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
We  finance  shipments,  ne- 
gotiate credits,  and  handle 
collections  everywhere.  We 
maintsdn  direct  connections 
with  trade  centers  all  over 
the  world. 

Shawmut  Service  is  com- 
prehensive and  eminently 
practical.  It  meets  every 
particular  need  of  export 
and  import  business. 


THE   NATIONAL   SHAWMUT   BANK  of  Boston 

Resources  over  $200,000,000 

Corrupwdimce  invited.     Our  bookUu  an  "Aceeptamces"  and  "  The  Webb  Lanu** 
explain  mutkedj  of  financing  and  developing  foreign  trade.       Write  for  copies. 


Financial  Department  (Continued), 

twenty  years  or  so  if  the  pablic  as  well  as 
the  operators  and  the  investors  will  co- 
operate in  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
such  patience  as  has  not  been  known  be- 
fore. Let  us  hope  that  the  vision  of  those 
who  believe  this  matter  to  be  simple  may 
not  be  confused  or  distorted  if  upon  closer  * 
inspection  it  evolves  itself  into  a  mirage. 
Grod  speed! 

**MBERTY    BONDS   ACCEPTED   A8   CASH*' 

Through  tlie  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  a 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  teacn  people 
to  invest  their  savings  in  small  amounts 
at  a  fair  interest  return.  Now  much  of 
the  work  of  tliis  thrift  education  is  being 
undone  by  concerns  which  plead  for 
p«itronage  by  agreeing  to  accept  Liberty 
Bonds  as  cash.  In  many  cases  a  long 
period  of  self-denial  is  quicklv  for- 
gotten and  investments  are  gladly  ex- 
changed for  luxuries  we  could  not  other- 


wise afford  to  purchase  out  of  income.  The 
coupon  is  so  small — only  $2.13,  we  say — and 
September  15  is  still  a  lonff  way  off,  and 
Uien  we  have  to  wait  until  March  15, 1920, 
for  another  $2.12  !  And  in  thus  utilizing 
Liberty  Bonds  as  currency  we  contribute, 
all  unKnowingly  perhaps,  to  the  prevail- 
ing inflation  ana  the  continued  high  prices 
of  commodities. 

When  the  time  arrives  that  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  exchanging  our  hard-earned  sav- 
ings for  merchandiee  or  in  hypothecating 
our  Liberty  Bonds  as  collateral  for  specu- 
lative possibilities,  let  us  consider  well  if 
after  all  our  weeks  of  saving  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  thrift  we  can  with 
jaunty  indifference  forget  our  lesson  and 
act  the  part  of  the  spendthrift — if  only  for 
one  purchase.  If  we  decide  that  we  can 
afford  just  this  one  time  to  revert  to  our  old 
habits  of  extravagance,  or  if  we  feel  tliat  we 
can  excuse  ourselves  by  reason  of  ihatpress- 
ing^  needy  we  should  not  trade  our  bonds  for 
articles  of  questionable  value,  but  sell  them 


ISttlWHtO  I 


yo  Investment 

Secured  by  Real  Estate 

and  14-Story  Steel 

Fireproof  Btiildiiig 

I-rtM-aU^l  ilk  business  ceoter 
of  \'M*gc  important  city. 
— — 7—^ — I        Cash   cost  of 
^^H^       property  nearly 

^Byflj       lomu. 

^^^^1  Net  earnings 

^^H^ll    will   be   over  S 
I^H^BI    times  interest. 

Borrower     is 
t^  1 1  ti  re  ly  vespoiisi  ble  * 

Fii^st   niortj[ja^e    lK>ufls   of 
*oOO  anil  *LOO0. 

Maturities  2  to  10  years, 

Jkmh  far  Circntar  JVo.  MQSS^Z       s 

E 

Peabod^ 
Honthteliiig&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  IS^S) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  UL 

Dm  nek  Oftie*a  r    Detroit,  Clerv-Und. 
MilwBoke«,  St.  Lmu* 


I  imff  nHMiiiir^^^*^'^-^-^^^  -5^3^11^ 


Oils  and  Peace 


Value  of  OiL 
Oil  Production. 
Recent  Development. 
Oil  Consumption. 
Market  for  OiL 
The  Mexican  Situation. 
South  American  Fidds. 
Gasoline  Yidd. 
Oil  Securities. 

The  basic  facts  are  au- 
thoritatively interpret- 
ed in  this  new  booklet. 
Sent  without  obligatioci 
to  anyone  interested  is 
investments. 


Booklet  ^HH 
J*rt€on  BegnenL 


njPNHAN&lo 

.P^'     Inveetmmt  Socnrttiee     ^^ 

43  EzckMf  e  PUce  New  T«tk 

Telephonee  196(KS  Bai 
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Financial  Deparimetii  iSJontinued), 
ftt  current  market  prices  through  weU- 
established  banking  houses  or  ask  our  local 
banker  to  sell  tibera  for  us.  If  your  bond 
is  quoted  93.10  or  93.34,  that  means  ^  and 
accrued  interest,"  and  you  know  you  are 
getting  value  received  in  prices  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand,  but  if  you  accept  a 
new  oil  security  of  questionable  merit,  or  a 
clock,  or  imitation  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece 
of  furniture  absolutely  unnecessary  for 
your  comfort  except  to  satisfy  your  vanity, 
can  you  be  at  all  reasonably  certain  that 
you  obtain  in  exchange  93.34  and  accrued 
mterest? 

The  rich  and  provident  will  buy  your 
bonds  and  lay  them  aside  for  old  age,  but 
you — the  small  investor — will  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  some  few  articles,  worn  and  out 
of  date,  and  a  remorseful  sense  of  guilt 
and  lack  of  foresight. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE 

Satan  certainly  found  mischief  for  idle 
minds  in  the  promulgation  of  false  reports 
of  imminent  financmg  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

It  is  most  regrett^le  that  a  true  Amer- 
ican should  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
amusement  circulate  a  false  rumor  in  re- 
gard to  the  stock  of  an  American  enters 
prise.  The  American  Telephone  Company 
IS  not  anticipating  any  *new  immediate 
financing,  and  there  is  httle  doubt  that  the 
directors  will  have  ^declared  the  r^rular 
two  dollars  dividend  before  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  reaches  its  readers. 

STEEL    PRODUCTION 

A  strike  among  steel  einpWees  is  not 
feared  by  manufacturers.  Wages  have 
been  more  than  doubled  the  past  five  years 
and  many  employees  have  been  aided  in 
acquiring  stock  of  the  companies  over  a 
period  m  some  fifteen  years,  from  which 
they  now  receive  a  fair  mcome. 

<<  A  strike  in  this  industry  would  tie  up 
a  large  portion  of  this  country's  business, 
put  an  end  to  new  construction,  and  force 

S rices  to  a  much  higher  level,  and  thus 
estroy  the  advantage  we  now  enjoy  over 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  exports,  is  the 
weU-expressed  opinion  of  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  largest  steel  companies. 

In  order  that  steel  manufacturers  shall 
not  be  hampered  b^  a  large  tonnage  of  low- 
priced  future  busmess,  and  owing  to  the 
oelief  of  a  probability  of  highei  costs,  the 
present  tendency  is  not  to  place  too  far 
ahead  orders  for  steel,  in  the  belief  that  a 
waiting  policy  at  the  moment  wiU  not 
greatly  interfere  with  current  production, 
and  future  bookings  may  be  made  at  a 
later  date  at  more  attractive  prices  to  the 
manufacturer. 
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Investors  InForty-SevenStates 

and  Mveml  Foreign  Countrlat  boy  our  «%  FInt  Farm 
MortgagM  and  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds. Our  fnrestmenta 

♦  are  of  the  oonsenratiTe  kind  and  appeal  to 
thoee  seeldng  safe,  sound  time-tried  inreet 
ments  for  their  f  imds.  SS  years*  experience. 
Write  for  pamphlet ''  8  '*  and  oifeilngs. 
B.  M.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Cnmi  Fefks.N.  D. 
EitlSO. 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

represept  the  hlgbeat  type  of  investments.  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  wars  and  business  depression  since 
U9S-M  years,  and  always  worth  100%. 
Interest  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

FARM  MORTOAO£  BONDS  In 
•ADO  and  SltOOO  denominations 
For  further  information  renrding  our  Farm  Loans  and 
Bonds  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors'  List  No.  68. 

AG-Danforth'£Q) 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  iSSB 

ILLINOIS 


Wc  Recommend  For  Investment 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
^^  Port  Commission  5%  bonds. 


Back  oJf  Yoxxr  Bond 

MUNICIPAL  bonds  offered  by  Hahey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  *re 
the  tax-secured  promises-to-pay  of  states,  cities,  towns, 
districts  and  other  taxing  bodies.  They  are  issued  for 
the  construction  of  needed  improvements  as,  for  instance,  harbor 
und  wharf  facilities  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  Port 
Commission  S's,  which  issue  is  representative  of  our  Municipal 
offerings. 

Municipal  bonds  have  for  years  been  a  favorite  inve'tment 
among  the  most  conservative  investors — savings  banks,  insurance 
companies,  trustees  of  estates,  and  individual  investors  who  place 
safety  first  in  the  choice  of  their  investments.  Such  bonds  are 
in  even  greater  favor  today  because  income  derived  from  them 
is  exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

For  the  larger  investor  to  whom  the  tax-exemption  feature  it' 
an  item  of  importance  as  well  as  for  investors  generally  who  are 
more  concerned  with  the  safety  of  their  investments  than  their 
interest  return,  we  recommend  Municipal  Bonds. 

List  OM'5,  descriptive  of  our  current 
offerings,   urill   be   sent   upon   request. 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

INCONPOHATCO— SUCCCSSONS  TO 

N.  W.  HALSEY  A,  CO.,  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      PHILADELPHIA      BOSTON 

aO«  •.  LA  •AU.K  ST.      4«  WALL  ST.  LAND  TITLK  •Uli.OINO       SO  STATKSTRCrr 

MILWAUKEE  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 


PIRST  NATIONAL  ■ANK  aLOO. 


roRO  auiLOiNO 


•Kcunrrv  aLOO. 


Our  pamphlet  "BONDS  OF  MUNICIPAL!' 
TIES"  describes  in  detail  this  form  of  investment. 
You  may  have  a  copy 
without  charge  by  re- 
questing our  nearest  of- 
fice  for  Booklet  OM-C 


We  advise  the  purchase  and 
are  making  a  Specialty  of 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

and  are  prepared,  at  any  time, 
to  buy  or  sell  large  or  small  lots 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  on 
investment  securities  which  we  shall 
be    glad    to   send  you  on  request 

IGclcleik%Peal30cly6^Co. 

Digitized  by  V^nOi 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the  Bell 
System  faced  an  enormous  con- 
struction program.  Conditions 
arising  from  war  resulted  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  reserve  equipment 
normally  maintained,  and  necessary 
to  give  prompt  connection  to  new 
subscribers.  The  release  of  industry 
and  accumulated  growth  of  popu- 
lation now  makes  telephone  de- 
mands almost  overwhelming. 

Telephone  construction,  includ- 
ing buildings,  switchboards,  con- 
duits, cables  and  toll  lines,  must, 
from  its  inherent  nature,  be  under- 
taken in  large  units.  A  metropolitan 
switchboard,  with  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  parts,  may  require  from 
two  to  threte  years  to  construct  and 
install. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet  the 


present  excess  burden  of  traffic  and 
provide  for  future  requirements. 
Extension  which  cares  for  immedi- 
ate demand,  only,  is  uneconomical 
and  calls  for  continuous  work  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  frequendy 
detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System  de- 
.  voted  all  its  margin  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government  The  great  task  of 
getting  back  to  normal  pre-war  ex- 
cellence of  operation  requires  the 
reestablishment  of  an  economic 
operating  margin  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  larger  growth  Aiah  has 
ever*  before  confronted  the  Bell 
System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  men  and  materials;  while 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro- 
vide the  best,  present  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

Onm  PdHey  One  SyMtem  Univmnal  Semes 


HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion, 
Nurse,  Cioverness,  Teacher,  Business  or  Professional 
Assistant  i 

The  Classified  W^ant  Department  of  The  Outlook 
has  for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers  a  real 
service.  A  small  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word.  Including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
THE    OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avc^  New  York 


27  Angnst 

BY  THE  WAY 

The  confusion  of  tongues  that  the  war 
has  caased  is  hit  off  in  the  followingcon- 
versation  reported  in  an  exchange  :  "  When 
two  Americans  meet  on  the  street  of  any 
Rhineland  town,  this  dialogue  results: 
•  Bon  Jour,  Buddy.  Where  were  you  gestern 
ahena?'  ^Last  evening?  Why,  I  was 
schlafen.'  ^  Schlafen  nix T  ^  I  hope  to  step 
in  your  mess  kit  if  I  wasn't  schlafen. 
Where  were  you  ?'  *  Schokolade  party,  and 
8-o-m-e  time,  take  it  from  me.  Diree 
frftuleins — swell  janes — 'heaucoup  cognac, 
and  piano  spielen.  Krank  head  dies' 
morgen.' " 

Some  newspapers  publish  a  column  of 
medical  advice  for  their  readers.  Queer 
remedies  are  occasionally  sugg^ted.  Can 
any  one  beat  this  from  a  f^w  Enghind 
dady  :  "  My  son  had  over  IT  boils  on  the 
bacK  of  his  neck.  He  took  this  remedy : 
Put  one  tablespoonful  of  old-fashioned 
Indian  meal  in  a  glass  of  water,  stir,  let 
stand  over  night  In  the  morning  drink 
the  water.  Do  so  for  three  nights,  skip 
three,  tlien  do  the  same  again  until  joo 
have  taken  it  nine  times.  It  cured  him  and 
he  did  not  have  any  more  for  12  yean, 
then  had  one.  He  took  this  remedy  again 
and  had  no  more." 

Apropos  of  tilings  medical,  a  subscriher 
senos  this  '^  squiblet :" 

Hooter :  **  D^ye  know  about  this  diaeMe  they 
oall  auto-infeotion  ?^* 

Rooter :    ''  Sure.    Dad^s  g;ot  it  bad.   Thrw 
new  xnaohines  this  suniraer.'* 

Over  tiiirty  thousand  workmen  have  for 
months  been  engaged  in  rebuilding  the 
railways  of  northern  France.  These  roadi 
were  systematically  destroyed  b}r  the  Ge^ 
mans,  but  in  this,  as  in  otner  things,  their 
efficiency  overreached  itself.  Tlie  tho^ 
oughness  of  the  devastation  will,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  ^'  Railway  Age,"  make 
it  possible  to  correct  faults  that  existed  he> 
fore  the  war.  Stations  are  bein^  more  con- 
veniently located,  grade  crossings  are  in 
many  cases  being  eliminated,  and  many 
other  improvements  are  being  made.  The 
Germans  will  of  course  have  to  pay  for 
these  reparations — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

Who  has  written  the  most  ingenious  ex- 
ample of  the  limericks  that  end  in  abbrevi- 
ated  words  whose  pronunciation  (or  mis- 
pronunciation) is  to  be  filled  out  bv  the 
reader?  Many  would  vote  for  O.  HeniT, 
one  of  whose  effusions  of  this  kind  is  as 
follows : 

'*  An  old  woman  who  lived  in  Fla. 
Had  wrae  neighbors  who  always  ba. 
Tea,  sugar,  and  soap. 
Till  she  said;  *  I  do  hope 
ril  never  see  folks  that  are  ha.*  *' 

The  "  bluffer  "  who  has  sufficient  nenre 
often  succeeds  where  the  modest  man  with 
a  direct  appeal  would  fail.  A  story  in  point 
is  told  of  an  ingenious  bluff  that  brought 
results  during  tiie  war.  A  Red  Cro» 
worker  approached  a  wealthy  friend  and 
showed  him  three  silver  dollars,  meanwhile 
juggling  them  in  his  hand.  ♦*  How  many 
dol&rs  do  vou  see?"  "Three,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "  Wrong ;  I  say  tliere  are 
lour.  If  I  am  wrong,  will  you  contribate 
a  thousand  dollars  to  tlie  Red  Cross  T 
"Certainly,"  was  the  confident  reply. 
"  Well,  give  it,  then,"  was  the  concluBive 
retort ;  "  of  course  I'm  wrong." 

Did  fate  ever  show  a  more  ironical  iwiA 
tlian  ^q^f^oloUowing  story  related  in  a 
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By  the  Way  (Continued) 
newspaper  concerning  the  late  J.  Edward 
AddickB,  the  ^  Napoleon  of  6a8 ''  ?  After 
his  financial  downfall,  when  creditors  sought 
him  in  hb  cheap  flat  in  Hoboken,  an  unpaid 
fi^as  bill  for  $14  was  found  on  the  floor  of 
his  living-room ! 

American  architects  who  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thatched  roof  have  usually 
now  to  be  content  with  a  ^^  thatched  roof 
effect "  or  "  thatched  roof  style  "  on  their 
houses.  The  current  '* House  Beautiful" 
contains  a  picture  of  a  handsome  dwelling 
with  such  a  roof  made  of  shingles.  Men 
who  know  how  to  construct  a  re^  thatched 
roof  have  become  very  scarce  in  this 
country. 

"  The  Writer  '*  prints  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  country  paper  as  a  sentence 
that  gets  a  great  many  facts  together  in  a 
small  space : 

Mm.  Henry  Seyersnoe,  who'so  barely  escaped 
breaking  her  hip  or  other  bones  last  Wednes- 
day when  she  fell  off  the  step  ladder  on  to  the 
porch  floor,  as  a  strinsr  broke  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  pnll  np  the  rose  branches  -with,  to  fasten 
up  near  the  ceiling,  is  slowly  gaining,  and  man- 
ages pretty  well,  with  omtches,  to  get  around 
,.  the  dining-room. 

Colored*  men  object  strongly  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "nigger"  in  characteriz- 
ing them.  This  is  brought  out  strikingly 
in  an  article  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
by  a  white  Army  officer,  John  Richard, 
about  his  experiences  with  colored  soldiers. 
"  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  from  a  corporal, 
in  a  fit  of  irritation,  one  would  hear,  ^  Yo' 
big  black  nigea ;'  but  let  an  officer  use 
that  word  and  good-by  to  his  influence ! 
The  thing  he  needed  most  was  a  transfer 
to  another  regiment.  I  have  never  tried  it, 
nor  have  I  heard  it  tried."  The  word  is 
characterized  in  the  dictionaries  as  "a 
word  once  in  good  use,  but'  now  vulgar  and 
opprobrious." 

British  timber  dealers  are  preparing  to 
transport  timber  by  raft  to  England  around 
Cape  Horn,  so  "Shipping"  states.  The 
first  raft,  to  be  built  m  British  Columbia, 
will  contain  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  Diesel  oil  motors. 
Father  Neptune  will  probably  give  a  terri- 
ble tussle  to  the  first  raft  tmtt  tries  to 
round  his  stormiest  cape,  but  the  projectors 
of  the  enterprise  are  confident  that  they 
can  "get  by. 

The  Japanese  word  for  "  Good-morning" 
sounds  like  "  0-hi-o."  A  Japanese  student 
in  an  American  college,  the  story  goes, 
told  this  to  an  American  student  "  That's 
easy  to  remember,"  was  the  comment; 
"  it  s  the  name  of  one  of  our  States."  Next 
morning  the  American  met  his  Japanese 
comrade.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Matzuyama,"  he  said, 
"  Illinois !" 

Food  prices  at  present  seem  high,  but 
they  are  nothing  compared  with  prices  in 
Alaska  during  the  gold  fever.  A  recent 
book  says  that  at  Dawson  in  1898  sugar 
was  seventy-five  dollars  a  sack,  flour  a 
dollar  a  pound,  eggs  a  dollar  and  a  half 
each.  But  the  money  came  as  easily  as  it 
went.  A  man  who  was  low  in  funds  hap- 
pened to  get  a  paper  with  news  about  the 
Spanish- American  War  at  a  time  when  no 
newspapers  had  been  received  for  several 
weeks.  He  read  a  few  choice  items  to  a 
crowd  about  the  post  office  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  would  read  the  rest  in  a 
hall  near  by  at  one  dollar  a  head  for  admis- 
sion.  Five  hundred  men  crowded  in. 
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N&  t 
Atnrt  b^/t  gp^f  ttrntn 
Serif t.    Point fd  for 
fteminetfjn  FMfl  hif 


Tke  Test  of  Service 

^^\7HEhJ  tLe  man  beLincI  Americans  practical  idealum  gets  a 
^  ^     cnance  to  indulge  his  O'wn  interests,  he  knoi^s  how  to  ap- 
preciate service.      He  Las  specialized  in  it. 

TLat  is  ^wky  tbere  ie  now  suck  great  demand  ior  Remington  XJMC 
Wetproof  Sliot  Skells,  tbe  first  completely  viraterproof. 


for  Shooting  IBl^lit 


Just  luy  tke  same  Remington  UMC  ** Arrow*  or  ^^Nitro  Club^  SmokeleM  Steel 
Lined  Speed  Sliells  you  Lave  so  long  depended  on  lor  skooting  rigkt. 
Without  additional  coat  to  you  tbey  are  now  exclusively  protected  against  ^wet  by 
tbe  ^wonderful  Wetprool  proeess,  invented  and  developed  by  Remington  UMC 
during  tke  war. 

No  matter  Low  exposed  to  wet,  in  body,  crimp  and  top  wad  tbey  'will  stay  lirm 
and  smootn  as  ^wben  IresL  from  tba  loading  macbine.  Work  tbem  tkrougk  your 
mooem  Remington  UMC  Autoloading  or  Pump  Gun  and  tbey  ^irill  slide  just  as 
smoothly  and  fire  as  surely  and  witk  tke  same  superior  pattern  and  penetration  for 
wkick  Remington  UMC  Speed  Skells  are  famous. 

Sold  by  your  dealer,  tbe  live  Remington  UMC  merebant  wbose  store  is  your  eom<« 
munity  Sportmen^s  Headquarters — one  of  more  tban  82,700  in  tbis  country. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALUC  aRTRIDGE  COMPANY,  inc. 

Laiyegt  T^anufaeturera  of  Prr$arms  and  Ammunitfon  m  the  World 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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Tours  and  Travel 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEASON 

itt  the  Fur  East 
Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRE^ 
tour  onder  porsonal  escort  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  17  for  a 
wonderfal  visit  to  Japan  and  China 
at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.   Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travmi  Dmparimtnt 

66  Broadway,  Naw  York 

23  WmI  Monroa  St..  Cikicaco 

Markat  and  2d  Sts.,  San  FranciMO 
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JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  to,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Ttafflo  I>ept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Gnide  Book  Free 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  lUlford,  I^ltchfleld  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  f  ooChUto  of  the  Berluhina.  Open  aU  the 

veer.  An  ideal  phM  for  yrarminnier*B  rwt. 

}  boon  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Castle,  Proprietor. 


MAINE 


YORK  CAMPS  ^^aiiN\?^ 

tn  tfJncHiB  Riu)fel?<v  m^imi  in  heart  of 
mmmtaina  facing  iL&kc.  Fiivnt^  Um  i^^'ine 
with  open  flmi  aiitl  balli*.  CMf-n  '  Mi^ig- 
tvoosi-  iriilt  within  fw*j"  r^ai'Si  ;  -■  tXr 

iik^;,    tiatJiitip:,    tUHiJuts,    lunuiLti  >  ig. 

Farm  owe   talk   fmiu   is-aiti^  Iim'  •-'  ■      '  •  ■  jUi 

THK«'l*bll«R.     e^b,  _p'>kJ'>tr>-.      nK-!li'i'"<      milk. 

BuuJtiet     J.  £liWl&  YUltK,  I'roiJ. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


nunuiUB  WBcer  in  oearvuiiui.   rnv**«  tm^—m. 
Kggt,b6rriee,creom.  chteken.  lUtee  moderate. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  T.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  Su  N«w  York 

A    homelike    hotel    for    aetf^appoiting 
"    ^le  rooms  11.00  per  ;tfght^  I>oa. 


ble 


„ per  night.    Restau< 

rmt  open  to  all  women,  fleod  for  circakr. 


i)tl-4( 


BOTEL  JUDSON  •^^J^ffi^ 

edfoining  Judeon  Memorial  Chureh.  Booma 
witti  and  without  bath.  Ratea  flSO  per  day, 
inohkUnc  meala.  Special  ratea  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Ooovenieiit 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  linea. 


NEW   YORK 


CAMP  UNGERLONG 

On  Pine  I«ake.  InchideaMOacreaof  wild- 
eat  Adirondack  Moantahia.  Hnntmc,  flahing, 
swimming,  canoeing,  teimis,  saddle  horses. 
Tramps  to  sarroundUag  mountahi  peaks,  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlam.  Duidng.  Ex- 
cellent meals.  SprhiK  water.  Cabuisrad 
tenUil4,  tie  and  up.  Private  parties  entirely 
Isolated.  References  required.  Manager, 
BOYDKN  BARBER.  Clemons.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK8 „ 

INTERBROOK  LODGE  ae4  COTTAOES 
Keene  Vmlley,  N.  T.  . 

On  diTOct  tiaU  to  Mt.  Marcy.  verr  heazt,  of 
Mts.  lUustrated  booklet  giving  description 
of  Keene  VaUey  and  the  Lodge  sent  on,re- 
qoest.  >15  and  >18  a  week.      M.  E.  LUCIL 


W  Y  O  M INC 


Ranch  Home  for  Young  Men 
to  Spend  Fall  and  Winter 

Horseback  riding  and  sunshine  In  Wyommg. 
Wtmas  &  SoKs,  Trapper  Lodge,  Shell, Wyo. 


Health  Resorts 


Autumn  in  the 
mda     of 

Indson 

Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y.       H.  QoAiym. 


EYRIE  INNHS- 


Grest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  wloh.Ct.  Pirat^laaslnallreapeota, 
home  comforta.       H.  M.  HiTcaoocK.  M.D. 

••INTERPINES'* 

Bfautifnt.  qniK.  nwtful  and  )jr>mAlSh:«,  Otmt 

38  V^i3^TH  iA  ifum-Kimiul  WUlk,  'JlburOui^lii.  PS- 
liablf.  ,ii!.Ht*iiitaJ»ie  mhI  etliitnil.  Rterf  com- 
fort wnJ  totnTMiipJice,  AccotnmodatioM  of 
so  [ M Hor  i| iiAllt  jr-  t>iaoit)« r  o!  tbe  nervoui  vys- 
ma  ■  ii^'iiilty.  Kr*l.  W.  Sflward,  Sr.^  MD., 
rre«J,  VV.  ^wmi  .ir.,  M,I>..  CrOsiieo,  >■  T. 


T   INnFN    Th«   Mm  I  fta««  (er  Sick 

DoilHlcws.  r*.  I.\ii  iijiitliifcjtiMii  dciroifl  to 

lurut  ot  tlie  ioraJiid,  Mungc,  Ki«ctridty. 

HydroUi«n^y.      Ai»iJtir    (ur    orenl»r    i.j 

ftnrenT  LjrrriBc<t-rT  Wj*i.tir,  m.V. 


Brooks  Mansion 

89  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  plan.  Select  family  hotel ;  <iiiiet, 
roaldential  section ;  excellent  table :  Mevs- 
tor;  near  theaters  and  shoppi]«  district; 
homelike.  Touriste  accommodated— f3.M  per 
day  and  up.  Suites— Two  rooms  and  bath; 
single  and  double  rooms. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonweallh  Aire.  Boston 

THE  DISTINaiVE  BOSTDN  HOUSE 

Qobt  Thrttcrs  csU  the  Puritan  one  of 

Dm  most  hoaicnkc  hotels  in  tht  world. 

YDur  Inquiries  tiMy  answered 

and  our  boohlet  walled  ^-r^ 


Country  Board 


Overlooking  Ocean 

All  winter  proposition.  Respooflble  retired 
professional  gentleman,  having  l»rg?  houae 
within  hour  of  New  York  City,  deaires  few 
others  of  equal  sUnding  to  join  in  cooperative 
pbm  hi  Uving  aimply  and  lanely  and  in  ac- 
cord wHh  the  reasonable  f  eaturea  only  of  the 
noted  health  reeorU  of  Europe  and  Ameriob. 
Those  leally  ill  or  believing  they  need  medi- 
cal attention  need  not  resixmd.  jBut  any  feel- 
hig  that  such  conditions  can  without  undue 
expense  easily  be  avoided  inav  find  it  advan- 
tageoua  to  address  877,  OutloolL 


WANTED— b  Hartford,  Com. 

te  person  aa  permanent  payink  S^^  in 
^     private  home.  >15  terma.  wS.  Outkwk. 


Real  Estate 


ARIZONA 


]IIARBLr£H£AD,]fIASS. 

THE  LESLIE 

A  aiiletccoxy  little  house  by  the  boa 

PRIVATK  BATHS.  Descriptive  booklet. 

If  you  are  tired  and  diaoouraged  come  to 

Blink  Bonnie.  Northfield.  Matt. 

You  Iwill,  after  a  stay  here,  be  readv  to,  meet 
your  winter  diititw.  W  rite  to  8. JeanMacKensie 


For  Rent  for  the  Winter  Months 

An  Up-to-date  Ideal  Ranch    ^, 

for  weU  people  to  have  good  time  on.  Fiiie  cB- 
mate  and  riding.  W.  R.  Ladd,  Oracle,  Arix. 


CONNEOTIOUT 


Real  Estate 


NEW    MAMP8HIRH 


FOR  SALE 

Site  mad  Bnildincs  of  Snccoaafol  Cmmp 
Beautiful,  aafe,  aechided.  On  well-known 
New  Hjunpahire  lake.  Price  moderate.  Ad- 
dreaa  CampTP.  O.  Box  MM,  PhihMJelphia.  Pfc. 


For  Sale,  Furnished 
$1,000 

Old  farmhouse,  7  rooms.  Large  livinz-room 
with  flreptaoe,  spring  water.^  ^Aboot »  Mr«u 
Fine  for  aummer  camp.  Addreaa  Box  21, 
Waahington,  N.  H.  (95  milea  from  Boeton). 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTEI>-ISO  Outk)ok  readers  to  repre- 
MDt  thia  publication  thla  snmmei^-and  all 


through  the  year,  if  you  like.  Tou  an  easily 
earn  (PO  a  week  and  more,  aimply  by  uaing 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  your  apare  time.   If 


For  Sde  or  Rart  gjTfiSlSrvli^ 

Three  hours  from  New  York.  A.  M.  I.,  Mrs. 
J.  8.  CLARK,  1142  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  ^%^?SSiiXr.''' 

Comer  plot,  106x165.   Gaa,  electricity,  open 
.  .. .^._. Howera, 


ihimbing,  hot-water  heat. 


fruit,     vegeUbles.    t6,0(IO.    Inquire 
BABCOCK,  11  Bnwdway.  New  York. 


Inquln 


roo  want  extra  apending  money— and  every- 
body doea— write  us  for  detaila  of  the 
Outlook'a  cooperative  profit  plan.  Blmply 
addreaa  RepreaenUtlvea'^  Dlviaioo,  Deak  K, 
The  Outlook,  181  Fourth  Ave.,New  York  City. 
W ANTBI>-^A  party  to  buy  a  half  bitersst 
in  a  blueberry  tract  in  Waahingtou  County, 
Mafaie.  $6,000  required.  Oood  interest  on 
Investment.  Best  of  references  given  and 
referenoea  required.  Inquire  of  Hillard  C. 
Schoppe,  41  Fifth  St.,  Bangor.  Matoe. 


NOVELTY   GIFTS 


PANDORA  GIFT  BOXES.  FlUed  with 
wonderful  little  surorises :  for  diildren  and 
grownnpa.  Price^*^  L.  Baboock,  79  Haven 
Ave..  New  York  city. 


HELP  WANTED 


Buelnees  Situations 
RAILWAY  tnUBc  iM^ctoc.  1110  a  month 
to  atart  and  expenaea.  Travel  If  dedred.  Un- 
limited advancement.  No  age.  limit.  Three 
montlis*  home  study.  Situation  arranged. 
Prepare  for  permanent  noaition.  Write  for 
booklet  CM27  Standard  Business  Tratmng 
Institute,  Buifalo.  N.  Y. 
WANTED-Young,  educated. 


belpei 
pafienl 


HELP  WANTED 


Com  nan  ions  aai  Dwnmmtte  Malpan 

WANTED-Coopla  active,  indn 
teDigent,  to  run  aaial]  naiticalar  r 

Sdadmble Vermont ^5^  Wo 

cook,  man  good  gaxdsner  and  helper.  Pfr 
manent  home.  (My  Al  people  oosishiewl 
7.301,  Outkx>k. 

Tsaehsrs  and  Oov«maasas 

W  ANTED-Competent  toachan  lor  pridt 
and  private  adltoola.  Calla  coming  ovary  Air 
Sena  for  drcolara.  Albany  Tuachars^  Agearr. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  Angnat  24,  goveraeaa  tor  c^ 
,   Amer  "~    **    '    '     ' 


1  1  T» 


four  years  old. . 

who  can  meak  Frmdi  pranrred. 
poaition ifaaSafactory.  7479.  Outlook. 

WANTED-Young  man  aa  raM 
and  conwoaion  for  two  boya,  13 
live  in  private  houae  with  lainil] 


doahopping  for  women  panentaat 

amall  private  hoapital  for  mild  mental  and 
nervooa  alfeotiona.  Wagea  $40  monthly  mid 
maintenance.  State  age,  ednoation,  and  give 
referenoea.  Addreaa  George  H.  Totney,  MID.. 
MO  South  St.,  BrooklhM,  Ma«. 
Companions  aai  Domsstle  Hsipsrs 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  raanagera,  cov- 
emeasss,  matrooa.  honaekeepera.  Hiss 
Richaids,  Box  sTEMt  Side  Station,  Provw 
dence.  R.  I. 

WANTED  -  MOTHER'S  HELPER  at 
WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER.^  No  maida 
kept,  bnt  outaide  helpb  furniahed.  Houae 
baa  all  modem  oonvenienoes.  Reply  to  Mra. 
Eatabrook,  Deerfleld,  Maaa. 

WANTED-Youi«  woman  (Proteatant)  m 
attendant  for  little  girls  fai  boar^igaclMoL 
Sewing  required.  Referenoea.  Addreaa  Box 
SOS,  Brattlebcno,  Vt. 

WANTED,  September  1.  vroman  of  faitelB- 
gence  and  refinement  to  help  in  hooaework 
aad  be  one  of  family  Hring  in  Mwlewood, 
N.J.  Some  knowledge  of  cooUng.  No  heavy 
work.  Salary  adequate.  Send  reply  to  Mia. 
O.  O.  Cocka,  South  Fairlee,  Vermont. 

GENTLEMAN  AND  WIFE  wanted  to  Uve 
with  a  widow  in  her  home  in  country  on 
trolley  near  Worceater.  Maaa.,  aad  ahare 
matntananoe.  7,987,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Woman  of  culture  and  experi- 
ence with  children  to  take  .charge  of  home  of 
foreign  missionary  in  Chfaia— widower  with 
young  chiklren.  Plessant  home.  Sernmta. 
Miasionary  aakury  and  expenaea.  Should  be 
over  forty  yeara  of  age.  7,90,  Outkwk. 

WANTED  -  Competent,  reUabte  woman, 
Protestant,  aa  working  houaekeeper  in  family 
of  two  adulU  and  child  of  four  yeara.  No 
hnndry  work.  Good  home  for  ris bt  woman, 
prefer^tar  one  not  over_  forty-live.  Write 
fully,  with  vragea  expected,  to  Box  78,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  education  to 
aupcorviae  care  of  three  and  half  year  okl  boy. 
Nurae  alao  empk>yed.  College  woman  pre- 
ferred. One  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
of  houae  when  parenta  are  abeent  and  who 
will  reaUse  her  raaponaibility.  .Excellent 
home  and  liberal  wagea.  In  reply  KiT« 'H'l«*t 
detaila.  All  anawera  confldential.t,291,Outlook. 

CAPABLE,  practical  woman,  used  to  and 
fond  of  children,  aaalat  mother  with  growing 
family,  three  of  children  In  adhooL  Two  maida 
kept.  Muat  be  stroiiK,^acaye.  Beferoncea. 
Good  home.  $60-|60.  Write  Mra.  W.L.  Sweet, 
203  Clinton  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Iriaud. 

WANTED— Experienced  chUd'a  mwae  to 
take  charge  of  two  young  chiktren  In  Waah- 
ingtou. 7;3M,  Oatk>ok. 

WANTED-Trustworthy,  faiteUtait,  aad 
refined  woman  to  take  care  of  baby  2  yeara 
old.  References  required.  Good  home  and 
excellent  wapea.  Position  oven  September  W. 
For  particukuB  addreaa  Mra.  Herbert  A. 
Treat,  Wayne,  P*. 

CAN  offer  to  refined,  companionable  yomu; 
woman  pleaaant  home  in  Mouteluir.  N.  J. 
Small  family.  Dutiea :  Aasist  hicare  of  twj^ 
yea^okl  boy.  Stete  age,  «n2«ri«n«?,wig> 
children,  and  leligioua  beliefa.  7,275,  Outlook. 

W  ANTED-<niristian  woman  to  take  charge 
of  boardmg-hall  in  Southern  colored  achooL 
Send  recent  photograph,  reinfmam,  nd 
aalary  deaired.  Aadresa  Methodiat,  7,278, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  or  middle-aged  woman  for  qare  of 
two  children.  Muat  have  reference  and  must 
be  good  needlewoman.  State  aakury.  7,283, 
Outlook. 

WIDOW  with  four  young  chiklren  wiahea 
companionable  mother'a  iielper,  85  years  or 
under,  to  aaaist  in  oare  of  chfldren  aadjn 
Ught  houaework.  Maid 
Haverford,  Pa. 


iral  aapervldou  of  boys' 
sports.  Poaail;*     '     * 


Poaaibly  iadaOB  thn»  ocfaea 
from  nsar  by.  Kxoellent  acocwamflariM 
Give  ouaHficationa,  refereaosa,  and  mkrj 
7,294.  Outtook. 

TUTOR  WANTED  for  yooncbay.  to  ooter 
period  of  one  or  two  years,  itaat  be  «fl 
educated,  of  refined  mannenk  aad  witk  ate^ 
factory  referenoea.  Recent  o 
preferred  and  French  aad  1 
tiona  wiUbe  oonaidered.  Wffl  t 

ajSoSffffyew  YoScfty.  * 

WANTED-^ompetcnt  nnraesy  toiiiaw 
for  two_girla  ages  5  and  7.  To  jso  to  likat 

Hilla.    Kigliah      " 

guirjd-S.   P. 

INQUIRIES  already  cotafa«  ia  for  t 
to  all  anbjecta  for  1919.  IntornataonaJ  Mi^ 
aad  Educational  Agency.  CarnepeHan.».T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  SItuatlOfis 
GENTLEWOMAN,  expap^OMliy  abk.  a- 
perienoed,  and  enerisetic,  ^deeirea  iiiaiM 
ment  of  exchiahre  imi.  club,  eCe.   KuOtA 
taste  and  judgment  in  fumiahugc  aad  leMi- 
eUng.  7,86.  Outkxtk. 

PHYSICIAN  lecenUy  diadbaivad  fram tk 
service,  deairea  administrativa  poaikaaami^ 
totion,  inaonmoe.  or  boj^aaa  «OBoaia_^ 
teen  yeara  in  previoua  portion.  7,3n.  OsKkMt 

Oomoanions  aai  Doma«tle  Naissn 

EDUCATED  yoai«  wnmwi.  apdy  ac» 

aurroundinsa.  Referenoea.    Interview.  » 
latery;  182  Beaumont  8^  Maahattea  Badk 


H.Y. 

W  ANTED-Poaition  tai  ckUdren'b  boat  bf 
army  aurse  experieaoed  in  can  sad  taa- 
of  <ftlldrai  andtostltutkaaa  I 

LADY, 
ingandab..^..-.^ 

thb  coontry  and  i ,  . 

honaemother  in  school  or  .  -   ■   ^ 

fai  private  family.    Would  tiavaL    H<M 
rateranoeaexdiaagwL  7J8lb  Oatlodk. 

CHURCH  visitor,  by  expmaaosd  whs 
with  Bed  Cross  home  nwams  aad  ftrtt  mi 
certUkates.  T.  M^  7,2n,  Outlook. 

LADY  of  refinement  with  U-ymK/i 
daughter  deairea  poaition  as  mati«a.kB» 
Bumor.  or  maaaginghoiiaakeaiiar  Sspte^ 
berL  Referenoea.  TJm  Oathwk. 

CULTURED  Protestant  yooag  wemss  d 
expeiienoe  ss  oompanion,  ssaiateiit  ia  luat 
or  governess   7,880,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanta  aami^ 
ment  linen.  HotoL  private  or  public  watt* 
tion.  7,284,  Ontkxdc. 

COMPANION.  T^adMr  gois^  West  ba 
September  would  aooompaay  adiA  or  ai» 
Htflotheir  dMtlnaftion.  Reisxenees.  1  Jt 
Ontkmk. 

AVAILABLE  October  1  as  tiawEM  9 
"Lofabntyaoifp 


Can  driTo  i 

keep  aooonnta,  file,  oorract  i 
dentanda  management  of  r 
Minimum    aakurv«  91.509. 
changed.  7,298.  Outlook. 

Tsaehsrs  and  Oovsrwsssw 


FRKN- CH  woman,  Bi.l>-,  '\<^n 
in  \^At  culkcfts  oi  U  K  sn'l  Fraaea  ■««■ 
aaiuuQf*    wUofc    «sponiiblllty    of  dhudwl 
edii':at4uu  and   home.  AdeijMJ*te  mktj  • 
pfrL'twl,  7,3©t  OutJoeik 

KiNDKROARTyER    wlshfti 
privxtt!    scIkwI 
7,2SS,  Oiitlcwk, 

E1*UCATKI>  Toira^        _ 
tion  »a  beav«ni«M.   Cliikll  tlit>^  to  ax  ya 
pr««fMrt*a.      Eii*ri«Bc«|,      Addrem      * 
OutluoJt. 

NURSERY  goieiiwaa,   1 
engagement  September  IA.  1_        ,^„^ 
firatKiade.  BeSphyaical  care.  ^TtS  ukt 
«^SnS^<^ren:^wSng  to  travel  SM 
erenoea.  7,878,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  gnduate^   _   _    .    _ 
home.  Experienced  ttacher  and  howatkw 
Can  aewTFond  of  chlMren.  ChiielsnH^ 
ity  preferred.  7,282.  Ootk»ok. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-Yooag  vosMnto  late  tae 
montha'  course  in  unning.  Fisihsb  rtn«' 
Memorial  Home,  New  Braaawick,  N.  J- 

MISS  Gnthmaa,  New  Yoilc  sboMiir.  vf 
send  anythbig  on  Approval.  Senm  tm 
Refei«noaiiraquixad.^K9  Wast  «h  St. 


EARN  PIN-MONEY  AT   HOME  lb«» 
LTM  Almoflt  miillnas  wurs.  **  PJa  Moaw  Sit 


are  ahnost  endkai  F*y- 
**  85  cU.  Bi      " 
YoricCity. 


geatiacM,**  85  cU. .  Buooem  Clnh^  »  i 
Ave..  New  i 


M.  W.  WJ 


kept.     Box     385, 


44Weat82d 

EXPERIENCED  .,__  _^__^^ 
of  helping  paianto  aalMt.eebaois  la 

'  coontiT'  ^P^ 


Second  Ave.,  Biaoklya,  N.  T. 


!» 
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AFTER  a  fire  these 
^  nurses  can  only 
iiwait  orders.  The 
hospital  is  being  hur- 
riedly eiriptjed  of  pa- 
tients. Some  bed -rid- 
den patients  will  die 
from  exposure,  lack 
of  care  and  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  pre- 
scriptions. These  arc 
conditions  no  city  can 
irniigine  until  it  has 
been   through  them. 


Quick  plans  now  for  the  victims 


THIS   is   what   happens  when   a  hospital 
burns.    Nurses  are  driven   out  by   the 
fire — nerves   shaken — under  orders   to 
wait — ^endless  suspense — while  plans  are  slowly 
shaping  in   the   minds   of  officials  out  of  the 
panic  and  chaos. 

There  are  hurry  calls  for  cotSj  quarters^  medi- 
cines, supplies,  more  nurses,  more  doctors, 
vehicles,  wheel  chairs.  Making  lists  of  the 
rescued,  gathering  records  and  addresses. 

All  are  emergency  plans — temporary  plans  ! 

The  whole  sickening  catastrophe  could  have 
been  avoided  by  using  just  a  little  plain  com- 
monsense  humanity  beforehand.  It  would 
not  have  cost  one  fiftieth  the  effort  needed  to 
care  for  the  dead  and  living  victims.  Compas- 
sion, belated,  is  a  mighty 
poor  virtue. 

Makeshift  fire  protective 
measures  are  the  mosi  that 
you  will   find   in    hundreds 


Take  these  Plain  Fa<is 


Some  five  billion  dollars  of 
business  property  has  been 
protected  from  fire  Ijy  auto- 
matic sprinklers.  State  In- 
dustrial Comtnissions  are 
guarding  the  lives  of  factory 
employees  by  requiring  this 
unfailing  protection  in  busi- 
ness property.  The  Gov- 
ernment insisted  on  war  in- 
dustries being  so  protected. 


upon  hundreds  of  hospitals.  To  the  minds 
of  fire  protection  experts,  they  all  are  a  mere 
mockery  of  safety  when  the  fire  actually  starts 
and  spreads  in  the  most  horrible  and  unex- 
pected ways. 

lo  twenty  minutes  a  board  of  trustees  can 
make  complete  plans  to  forestall  this  danger. 
They  can  vote  *'  against  any  consideration 
whatever  of  suggestions  or  measures  ol  safety^ 
until  a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers  is  de- 
cided upon  which  will  prevent  fires;  put  out 
any  fire,  anywhere,  any  time,  before  it  can 
endanger  health  or  lives." 

Read — " Fire  Iragedies  and  Their  Remedy'* 

Over  two  thousand  schools  bum  a  year,  besides  scores 
of  hospitals  and  asylums.  There  is  a  remedy  for  this 
condition. 

Any  individual,  trustee  or  official  will  find  in  '*Pire 
Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy  ^*  the  unvarnished  truth 
and  a  path  of  imperative  social  service*  Write  for  it 
today.  Address  General  Fire  Exdnguisher  Company, 
2S9  West  Kxchaiige  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 
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The  only  way 
you  can  discharge  an 
Iver  Johnson  is  to  pull 
the  trigger  all  the  way  back 


You  often  read  of  tragedies  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  revolvers.     Perhaps  this  is  why 
you  haven't  a  revolver  in  your  home. 

Do  you  know  that  an  accident  is  impossible  with 
an  Iver  Johnson  ?  The  only  way  you  can  discharge 
it  is  to  pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back, 

IVER  JOHNSON 

fS^gSknc  REVOLVER 

—the  only  safe  revolver  for  the  home.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  Iver  Johnson  for  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  it- 
Its  safety  is  automatic  and  sure.  There  are  no  levers  to  adjust 
or  forget  to  adjust*  It  simply  can't  go  off  unless  you  want  it 
to.  You  can  even  ** Hammer  the  Hammer"  without  discharging 
an  Iver  Johnson  revolver, 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  embody  the  simplest*  safest  principtes 
of  mechanism  and  construction.  No  flat  springs  in  an  Iver 
Johnson — all  springs  are  made  of  the  finest  piano  wire,  drawn 
tempered— they  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  the  perfect  rifling  of 
the  barrel  means  straight  shooting. 

The  Iver  Johnson  shown  here  has  the  "Western**  Walnut 
Grip,    Other  models  have  * 'Perfect"  Rubber  and  Regular  Grips, 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

193  River  St  reel,  Fitch  burg,  MAMadiutetU 
99  Ch«mberi  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St^  Ssn  Francisco 


Three  BoohletM  Free 

We  have  three  booklets  which  are 
well  worth  reading  by  aiiyone  in- 
terested in  firearms,  hi  cycles,  or 
motorcycles.  Indicate  which  books 
you  want:  A  —  ** Firearms,"  B— 
"Bicycles,**  C— ''Motorcydca." 

'*  Hammer 
the  Hammer" 
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*it  hasnt  this 
Red  Woven  LaM 


B.VD 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


It  isn't  B.VD. 


Undi 


erwear 


fTradt  Ma/tKq  USfht  Qfaadfwti^Ciutlriea 


A  lot  qfeomjvrt  is  worth  a 

little  insistence 

Therejore- Insist  uponAettino. 

^         BVD.     ^       ^ 

BVD  quality  can  only  be 
obtained  in  BVD  Underwear 


THE  B.V.D.   COMPANY, 

New  York. 


r».  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirt  and  Knee 
1.4^ii^h    Drawers,    $1.00    the    garment. 


B.  V.  D.  Sleeveless  Closed  Crotch  Unifii 
Suits,  (Pat.  U.  S.  A.),   $1.73  the  Suit. 


cxifHrn^^iLumty        Rememben  all  Athletic  Underwear  is  not  BVD.  Ocmy^u^^AJonby 
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NOTICE  TO  READER 

When  vou  flnifth  n^uliuK  it  miiRA^einfl  bninin:  rhta 

iKitW'«,  pkc«  a>  l-^«Dt  fttacun  on  thiJi  iiotav,  m»ll  thv 

umg^xiiwt  «tid  it  will  \tt*  p1«ct^l  iii  tliA  luitidn  of  <jur 

aolqiiprs,  «&i1ora  or  innrin»fi. 

NO  WRAPPINC^NO  ADDRESS, 

A.  S.  BLTRLESOX,  Ptj«tiuueter  Gftiiei7>I 
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A  FORMER  PRISONER 
OF  THE  BOLSHEVISTS 

TELLS   WHAT    BOLSHEVISM 
HAS    DONE   TO    RUSSIA 

THE  WAR'S  LEGACY-IS 
IT  SOCIALISM? 

THEODORE   H.  PRICE  ANSWERS 
THIS  QUESTION 
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'PIRE  drills  are 
•^  good,  but  not  in' 
fallible.  In  spite  of 
the  drill,  when  a 
real  fire  burst  out, 
this  little  boy, 
stricken  with  sense 
less  panic,  hid  in  a 
dark  cloakroom. 


Who  is  supposed  to  guard  the  lives 
of  school  children  anyway  ? 


*'X  TOW,  Willie,  be  careful  when  you  cross  the 
IN   tracks.^' 

Mother  stands  in  the  doorway,  watching  her 
little  boy  running  down  the  street. 

And  then,  turning  to  father  she  says,*'I  always 
worry  till  I  think  he  is  safe  inside  the  school- 
house  door." 

But  once  safely  inside  that  door,  Willie  is  sup' 
posed  to  be  out  of  danger  for  the  next  six  hours  at 
kast.  Unthinking  parents  never  stop  to  consider 
the  daily  fire  menace  that  exists  in  school  buildings. 

You  have  a  ha^y  idea  that  school  buildings  are 

safe  because  somebody  told  you  so.   "Fire  drills^ 

and  "fire  escape''  sound  safe  enough — fine — until 

the  flames  are  leaping  through  the   window. 

^  ,    ,     nf  .   r.  School  fires  start 

Take  these  Plam  Facts 
Some  five  billion  dollars  of  busi- 
ness property  has  been  protected  from 
fire  by  automatic  sptinkleis. 

State  Industrial  Commissions  are 
guarding  the  lives  of  factory  employ- 
ees by  requiring  this  same  unfailing 
protection  in  business  property. 


in  mysteriousout' 
ofthe^wayplaces, 
andsmolder  along 
unnoticed  in  a 
vacant  room  or 


closet  Then  suddenly  there  comes  a  terrible 
roaring  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  building 
bursts  into  flame. 

Investigate  conditions  in  your  school  yourself 
Don  t  let  anyone  assure  you  that  your  school  is 
safe  enou^  till  you  understand  what  that  safety 
means.  Don  t  fool  yourself  because  the  doors 
open  outward  and  the  stairway  is  of  iron. 

You  could  provide  a  dozen,  yes  fifty  minor 
''safeguards''  and  only  find  when  theschoolhouse 
is  burned  up,  that  all  these  superficial  methods  of 
protection  will  never  accomplish  one-tenth  ^rhat 
the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  wilL 
The  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  equals  a  himdred 
firemen  right  there,  always  on  the  job. 

As  soon  as  a  fire  starts  in  any  place  in  the  build' 
ing,  these  automatic  firemen  come  into  action  and 
drown  the  fire  before  it  becomes  a  menace. 

Read — "Bre  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy** 

Any  individual,  trustee  or  official  will  find  in  **Fire  Tragedies  ainl 
Their  Remedy^  the  unvarnished  truth  and  a  path  of  imperative  aodal 
service.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  General  Ftte  Extinguisher  Com- 
pany, 289  West  Exchange  Street,  Ptovidence,  R.  L 


The  United  States  Government 
insisted  on  war  industries  being  so 
protected. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
WTien  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 
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THE 
FUTURE  OF 
AERO- 
NAUTICS 


BY 

ALAN   R.  HAWLEY 

|*Kt*II>£?HT   OF    Tin:   AXIHf 
CtlH    OF  AMERICA 


VACATIONS 
WITH  A 
CAMERA 
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HENRY  Horr 
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LA   PARMACHENE    BELLE  I 
A  STREAM,  A  SUPERSTITION,  AND  A  SEIif^QJ^J^yGoOgle 


A  STORY  BY  .'OSEPH  H.  ODELL 
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1  GMC;  1  Driver,  Displace 
16  Horses;  4  Drivers;  4  Wagons 


iniiiiniimiiijiii 


For  Example 

Take  radiator  construction  as  an 
example  of  GMC  thoroughness. 
This  vertical-tube,  continuous  fin 
core  is  th»  most  efficient  known. 
It  does  not  depend  on  solder 
for  assembly  strength.  It  is  firmly 
bolted  together.  It  rests  on  two 
brackets  bolted  to  the  chassis 
frame :  no  springs  or  dashpots 
are  used. 


One  GMC  and  one  driver  are  doing  the 
work  that  16  horses,  4  drivers  and  4 
wagons  used  to  do  for  the  New  Dells 
Lumber  Company,  Kbu  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Starting  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this 
GMC  truck  makes  20  to  30    trips  a  day, 
•  delivering  green   mill   wood    over    town 
under  all  conditions  of  weather. 

It  hauls  syi  tons  at  a  load  and  is  always 
on  the  job. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  feeding,  stabling, 
grooming  and  harnessing  16  horses.  Figure 
the  upkeep  of  four  wagons. 


Then  figure  the  wages  of  four  drivers, 
and  consider  the  employment  problem 
involved. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  GMC  truck 
utility.  Your  business  may  be  different, 
but  among  the  GMC  models,  ranging 
from  ^  ton  to  5  tons,  is  one  admirably 
fitted  for  your  work. 

Behind  every  GMC  is  the  backing  of  the 
General  Motors  Truck  Company  and  its 
policy  of  plain,  honest  quality. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Unlh  of  the  General  Motor*  CorporaUon 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


ffllftjC  TRUCKS 
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soluiera,  uailors  or  tuarinea. 
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A.  S.  BURLESON.  Postma-sterGeneiul. 
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WHAT   THE  JUGOSLAVS 

WANT 

BY   NICHOLAS   PASITCH 

FIRST  DELEGATE  TO  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  SERBS,  CROATS,  AND  SLOVENES 

AN  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEW  WITH  GREGORY 
MASON,  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  STAFF 
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The  Dictaphone 

clears  your  desk  hours 

earlier 

A  clear  desk,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  week -end 
of  needed  change  and  recreation.  The  greatest  help 
and  joy  to  the  busy  business  man  is  The  Dictaphone, 
because  it  enables  him  to  finish  his  letter-wnting 
early  in  the  day,  giving  him  more  time  for  thinking, 
planning  and  organizing. 

The  Dictaphone  is  always  ready  to  take  your 
letters  when  you  are  ready  to  dictate.  It  helps  you 
to  get  that  much  needed  outside  recreation  which 
keeps  the  body  fit  and  the  brain  clear. 

IS'Minute  Demonstration 

A  £iteen-niinut{!  demon&trAlJori    m  your  offi  e,  on  j/ocrr 
own  work,  wA\  be  given  for  the  asking.     Wtite  todfty. 


™  LlCJaFRVHE 


Rcgixierpd  m  the  U-  S.  in4  Foreign  Cbuntriet 


Dept.  118-F,  Wool  worth  Building,  New  York  City 

Branches  Everywhere  Write  for  Booklet,  **  The  Man  at  the  Desk  " 

Thttfm  is  but  one  DictupliQne*  trade-'niBrk^d  **  The  Dictaphone, '^  jnAcje  and  merchnnd»ed  hy  the  Columliia  Crai>hopK'9n«  C^MnpAOF 


'  Th*  ShoricMt  Route  to  the  Mati-Chtite ' ' 
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NOriCK  TO  READER 

When  von  fini.sli  rf;i<liii;r  a  niaira/ine  l>*»ariiiK  tJii.H 
iiotii f,  place  a  l-t  eiit  .-itaii  p  on  tlii.-^  iu>ti«v.  luail  tin' 
ui.iua/iiit*.  ami  it  wi.l  hv  puceU  in  the  IkiikIh  of  oiir 
sulduMM,  aailurs  or  in.ii  iru*». 

NO   WRAPPING    NO  ADDRESS. 

A.S.BURLESON,  Putttiniiat«*r  G«Mieral. 
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BY  DR.  C.  T.  WANG 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

AN  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEW  WITH 

GREGORY  MASON 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 
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Ash  If  our  ivi^Aow  lons^ 

B  VD.  wears! 
She  checks  ihe  laundry! 

BVD.  quality  can  only  b& 
obtained  in  BVD  Underweop 


•    MADE  FOR  THE 


[fit  hasn't  this 
RsdWo\^n  Lahel 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


It  isn't  BV.D. 
Underwoar 


r?mt^  M^%  URfbL  ^f  and  fbni^  QmOn^ 


B.  V.  D*  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee 
Length  Drawers.     $L0O   the   Garment 


B.  V.  D.  Sleeveless  Closed  Cro^r^Ji  tToloa 
Suits  (Pat.   U.  S.  A  J    $175   the  Suit. 


THE  B.V,  D,  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  LEAGUE 
OF   NATIONS 

BY   WILLIAM    G.    McADOO 

FORMER   SECRETARY  OF  THE   TREASURY 
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Cenetsl  Mototjltadk^ 


— and  Business  Extension 


WHEN  furniture  dealers  depended  upon  horse  delivery 
it  was  considered  a  good  day's  work  to  put  a  load  of 
furniture  into  the  house  of  a  custonner  ten  miles  away. 

Today,  Summerfield  C^  Hecht,  one  of  E>etroit's  big  retail 
furniture  firms,  have  a  regular  delivery  radius,  by  GMC 
Trucks,  of  75  miles^ — and  the  round  trip  of  150  miles  can 
be  made  in  a  day, 

S^imtnerfield  A  Hecht  boug-ht  GMC  Trucks  because  they  wanted  their 
7S-tnile  deliveries  to  be  as  dependable  ma  their  city  deliveries — bought 
them  because  they  knew  that  to  carry  heavy  furniture  up  hill  and  down 
dale  over  country  roads,  they  needed  trucks  with  stamina. 

GMC  Trucks  have  stamina  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
built  atid  of  what  they  are  built.  Compare  them  point  for  point  with  any 
truck  that  sells  for  leas  or  for  more. 

And  behind  every  GMC  Truck  standa  the  great  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration,  insuring  against  '*  orphanage/*  insuring  service  and  parts  madity 
secured  during  the  fulU  long  !ife  of  every  GMC  Truck,  GMC  on  a  truck 
is  like  U.  S.  A.  on  a  bond. 

Write,  stating  your  line  of  business  and  we  will  aend  yoti  a  booklet 
dealing  with  GMC  Trucks  in  your  line. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  units  of  the  Gtnerat  Motors  Corporah'an 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN.  U,  a  A. 
Branches  and  Dhtributors  in  Principal  CiH^ 
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RadiuB  Roda 

go  on  every  nite  truck  that  we 
buiLdn^  Without  them  the  driving 
ftxle  mtiit  pQsh  the  load  through 
the  rear  BprlneB.  With  them  the 
push  ift  tratiNmitted  direct  (torn 
the  axle  to  the  truck  rrame  as  il 
•  hould  be. 

Our  booklet  "  From  Radtator  to 
Tail  Light  *"  !»  a  ^uide  to  Intelll' 
cent  truck -bu)' I  UK  Vifhlch  every 
prospective  truck  buyer  fihoutd 
have.  Fr^  upon  re<iueftL> 
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When  vou  flniflh  reiulinp  a  uia^azbie  bearing  this 

notice,  place  a  l-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mall  the 

magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hauda  of  our 

solaiera,  sailors  or  marines. 
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A.S.BURLESON,  Postmaster  General. 
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"OUR  TROUBLE  IS  NOT  SO  MUCH  THAT 
OUR  WANTS  HAVE  MULTIPLIED  AS  THAT 
OUR  VANITY  LEADS  US  TO  TRY  AND  SATISFY 
THEM  4N   UNUSUAL  AND  EXPENSIVE  WAYS " 

IN  "SOME  HOMELY  ECONOMICS," 
IN  THIS  ISSUE,  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 
SUGGESTS  HOW  TO  MEET  THE 
COST    OF    LIVING    HALF-WAY 

AND   ELSIE   SI NGM ASTER 
CONTRIBUTES  ANOTHER   STORY 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9,  1919 
PRICE:  TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
FOUR   DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
381  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  joy  of  the  open  road  belongs  in  fullest  measure 
to  those  who  have  little  concern  about  their  tires- 
Firestone's  place  in  the  scheme  of  travel  is  to  give 
you  safety,  comfort,  freedom  from  trouble,  and  an 
easy  conscience  regarding  expense. 

In  this  bigger  cord  tire,  with  the  new  non-skid  tread, 
the  Firestone  Organization  makes  possible  better  travel 
than  ever  at  lower  cost.    It  is  the  finest  expression  of 

the  Firestone  creed— to  deliver  most  miles  per  doUar- 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Flmtone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Tirc$tonc 
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ROOSEVELT  AS  A   PRACTICAL   POLITICIAN 

AN   INTERPRETATION 
BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
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Asbestos 


INSULATION 

1^0/  kttpt  thf  heai  -ufhfrf  it  &fkrtgi 

CEMENTS 

ROOFINGS 
ithii  fut  t^itftt  Jirr  rah 

PACKINGS 
LJNINCS 

PREVENTION  , 
PRODUCTS  / 


^'What  IS  packing 
anyhow?" 


QurMa!e3tntn  fttqaenilit  cemfTKni  on  haw  lyfie/ilheff /fiend*.  Qotsiditht 

hufinciSfQifcihe  Kjuation — "  What  is  Pack'ng?  *' 

Sftme  of  the  fdtas  4U  to  the  meantng  of  ihc  ward  itrtt  v^Tif  amusing  in  their 

lyagucncsM  en  J  it  h  iwru  seidom  tht^l  the  average  mart  rraiizet  jtut  wivt  a 

hig  part  thts  product  pi ai/s  /n  tht  tfficimcv  ondtcftffomu  of  the  inJustriat 

mochtnet\f  that  h  mak*fg  tiie  warid  better  far  ti4  alh 

Safomffiit  Seeming  insigniMance  the  atary  of  what  packing  it  wouM 

seem  to  6c  tsvii  worth  tettfng  and  weit  worth  reading  hy  arrifont. 


AS  a  Starter,  consider  Packing  as  something  like  the 
•  "washer*'  in  your  kitchan  faucet.     It  prevents  leak- 
age— or  ought  to. 

Now  whenever  steam  is  put  to  work — or  water,  gas, 
brine,  or  ammonia — packing  is  needed.  It  is  needed  to 
prevent  leakage  where  gleaming  rods  slide  smoothly  in 
and  out  of  cylinders,  for  leakage  here  means  not  only 
loss  of  steam  or  water,  but  actual  waste  of  power. 

does  it  cause  ?  "  For  some  pack^ 
ings  prevent  l^akags  merely  by 
fining  up  the  packing  space  as 
solidly  as  possible.  Nat*iraJIy 
such  packing  binds  the  moving- 
rod— sometimes  even  scores  It^ 
and  acts  m^ore  or  less  as  a  brake. 
It  is  such  serious  faults  as  this 
that  Johns-Manville  has  over- 
come through  intelligent  pack- 
ing design. 

So  packing  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
bought  at  random  —  the  right 
choice  will  save  money  by  pre- 
venting leak^ge^  by  conserving 
power,  and  by  its  longer  l*fe. 

As  the  pioneers  in  packing  de- 
velopment we  have  placed  pack- 
ing design  on  a  scientilic  basis, 
and  out  of  experience,  observa- 
tion and  facts  have  established 
a  complete  and  standardiJEed  line 
that  meets  every  plant  require^ 
ment  from  among  the  minifnum 
number  of  packings.  Only  in 
this  way  can  packing  be  made 
to  give  a  maximum  of  service 
for  a  minimum  of  cost. 


And  inside  the  cylinders  of 
pumps,  packing  again  saves 
power.  With  perht;ps  two  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure  on  one  side 
of  the  piston,  and  a  vacuum  on 
the  other,  piston  packing  pre- 
vents leakage  past  the  piston* 

And  sheet  packing,  cut  or  molded 
into  gaskets,  prevents  leakage  at 
joints  of  surfaces  or  piping. 

So,  fundamentally,  packing 
guards  against  leakage. 

But  when  it  works  against  mov- 
ing surfaces,  packing  is  subject 
to  wear^ — or  it  goes  **dead,"  and 
loses  its  elasticity.  This  means 
replacement,  shut  down  machin- 
ery and  expense.  So  the  buyer 
of  packing  must  ask  not  only 
**Will  it  prevent  Icakago?"  but 
also  ^'How  long  will  it  last?"^ 
which  of  course  depends  on  the 
material  and  workmanship  put 
into  It. 

And  there^s  a  third  question, 
which  the  engineer  will  a^k  if 
you  don't,    *'  How  much  friction 


Htre:  is  a  partialhit  of Johnf-Manvflk  Packings:  Sea  RtngM  ft>r  outsidt 
packed  Rod:5;  Servict  Sheet,  an  aii-aroiind-ihe-pfantthectpacktrig;  Unf^ 
Kraal  Ptstort  for  imide  pocked  pumps  l  Kcariarge  hoficr,  man  an  J  hand- 
hok  gaskfta;  i\togtjf  CaiV  "Packing  for  0ahm  *frj?M  ond  imatt  rods; 
Stegtitie  Sheet  for  packing  €iils,  gasoline  and  naphtha. 


H.  W,  JOHNS^M AN VILLE  CO.,  New  York  City.     ID  FaetHiis-  Bmwlei  a  63  LwteQkc 
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You'll  Say  It  Is!  The  New 

"TEA  FOIL"  Package! 


Jgy? 


If  1  aoftand  pliable— .d^creates  in  size  as 
ihe  tobacco  is  usedl— (tobacco  does  not 
cake  in  the  package  —  no  digging 
it  out  with  the  finger.  Keeps  the 
tobacco  in  even  better  condition 
than  tin.  Now,  don't  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  toi  buy  a  pack 
age  and' give  Tuxedo  a 
trial?  —  Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  in 
the   tin,   but  — 


-   >      Zft^ 


^vtES^^ei^:^^ 


sSLULT  —  the  Ushtett,  thinnest,  finest, 
ttronsett  dgsrette  papers  in  all  the  world. 
Roll  s  Tusedo  dKsrette  with  RIZ  LA 
CROIX. 


Finest  Barley  Tobacco 
MeDow-aged  till  perfect 
Plus  a  dash  of  Ch€H:olate 


NoseKnows' 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cis^arette 


jO  CuarantaedDy  ^^^ 
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•oldi«ni,  MilorA  or  nuihnM> 
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A  schoolgirl  and  a  Civil  War  veteran 

find  a  certain  thing  in  common. 


I 


Muh^  the  snJ}^Iphy  fltd  71  rd  lerite  this^  hut 
a  refd  school t^iri  dkK  Her  name  we  mititraUy 
emit  teliy  hut  she  lives  in  Montchth\  JVere 
Jemey^  ami  she  wrote  this  theme  as  jHirt  of 
her  ^cork  in  9th  Grade  Efujltah,  Jt  teas 
sent  to  us  bg  her  teacher. — The  Outlook, 

BOOK  REPORT 

It  WAS  Mondfty,  and»  true  to  its  name,  was 
**  Wue/'  Only  four  more  days  until  the  dreadtnl 
book  report,  and,  as  the  pt>etii  say,  **£ear  wag 
clutching  at  my  throat" 

That  aftf-nioon  I  frantically  rushed  to  the 
librar}^  For  a  whole  hour  I  scanned  the  hook 
list  and  the  loaded  fihelvea  (loadetl  with  books  of 
every  description,  except  what  I  sought), 

Tuesilay  morning  I  timidly  inmiired  of  Miss 

H for  a  posdible  «ug^8tion.  The  suggestion 

was  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  an  "  Outlook.*' 
I  was  disgusted. 

An  "  Outlook  "  of  all  things.  Keverthelesa  I 
took  it  home  and,  curled  up  in  a  Mc^rris  chair,  I 
started  to  digest  my  "hook-report"  book^  or, 
more  truthfully,  magazine. 

Suibleidy  I  started  ;  why,  to  my  surprise  I  was 
actually  interested  1    I  rea<l  further. 

Tlie  first  thing  that  I  read  was  an  article  on 
"The  American  Indian  an*!  tlie  War,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.    I  hked  it- 

A  page  of  cailoons  next  eaueht  my  eye  and  I 
appreciated  the  clever  truths  ludden  in  pictures. 

My  small  bri>lher  came  h«>undhjg  n\  from 
echool  and  asked  w!io  the  man  with  the  hoi-se 
was.  I  explainetl  tfie  phot^jgraph  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  and  togetlier  we  exjilored  the  whole 
pictoi-ial  section  ;  also  a  few  of  the  most  interest^ 
mg  ailvertisements. 

1  wondered  vaguely  who  edited  this  clever 
booklet  and,  turning  to  the  front,  found  that  JVlr. 
Abbott  was  resiwnsible. 

It  really  was  such  an  interesting  magas^ine  of 
current  news  tliat  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I 
found  it  sold  for  the  small  amount  of  ten  cents 
a  copy. 

Ttie  arrangement  is  also  very  unique;  first 
come  the  shorter  etiitorials  discussing  iiuestions 
of  the  day;  following  that,  the  cartoons;  then 
the  longer  articles  taking  up  in  detail  subjects  of 
interest  to  all* 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  state  tlie  number  of  hours 
I  put  on  the  reading  for  1  read  it  by  fits  and 
starts  hut  I  should  say,  roughly  speaJung,  about 
four  houi*s!. 


Tliiii  letter  emne  to  77ie  Outlo^h  gome  two 
jreekn  ago  from  Waver! i/y  A^eif?  York^  in 
auKtrer  to  a  notire  that  the  mrlter^s  8ubscrii>^ 
tioH  leas  due  to  empire. 

The  Outhmh  Company , 

New  York, 
Gentlemen: 

The  within  duly  received  and,  by  proxy,  care- 
fully read.  It  is  ideally  refreshing  to  hear  from 
The  Outlook.  For  yeara  I  have  been  a  much 
interested  reader  of  this  maga7.ine.  All  you 
say  or  that  anyone  can  possibly  say  of  The 
Outlook  would  be  only  a  vam  attempt  to  paint 
the  lily. 

Yes,  I  have  purchased  bonds  and  War  Stamps, 
have  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  war  chest^s, 
Belgian,  Syrian  and  Armenian  Kehef  Funds,  etc-, 
yet  the  S4  to  which  you  so  delicately  allude  is 
still  on  hand  and  would  he  at  once  forthcoming 
for  The  Outkiok  were  it  possible  for  me,  under 
existing  conditions,  to  enioy  or  utilize  it^  wealth 
of  information,  so  carefully  selected  and  served 
in  such  appeti^ing  form. 

Let  us  oecome  oetter  acquainted.  I  am  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  83  years  of  age  (not  83 
years  old),  totally  blind,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  reatl  The  Outlook,  being  entirely  depenilent 
up<m  my  faithful  wife  for  all  the  information  I 
receive  from  the  outside  worhl*  We  live  alone* 
The  cares  of  this  world  and  deceitf  uhiess  of  the 
j^rofiteers  occupy  so  nmch  of  her  time  that  even 
with  tlie  Daylight  Saving  Law  in  etfect  little  is 
left  for  litei*ary  work.  One  bv  one  I  liave  liaii  to 
drop  my  journals.  You  can  narcUy  imagine  what 
this  denrivation  means  to  me  now  that  there  is 
so  mucn  to  be  done  ;  enemies  within  and  without 
to  combat,  so  nmch  sophistry  to  uncover.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  such  a  vaUant,  fearless, 
dependable  ehanipion  of  the  riglit  as  The  Outlook 
is  still  at  its  post ;  its*  watchword,  **  They  shall 
not  pans/'  What  a  magnificent  country  would  be 
ours  could  all  our  immense  resources,  material 
and  intellectual,  be  devotetl  to  the  right,  justice, 
true  progress,  with  politics  and  self-mterest 
eliminatecU  I  feel  that  we  may  rely  upon  The 
Outlook  to  help  with  the  achievement  of  this 
nmch  to  be  desired  objecL 

Regretting  for  reasons  given  my  inability  to 
follow  you  m  your  glorious  course,  I  remain, 
with  fondest  memories, 

Yours  very  truly. 


//  is  the  earnest  hope  of  The  Outlook  that 
they  find  it  in  common  with  you. 
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The  use  of  The  Outlook 
in  the  teaching  of 

Current  History 
Civics 
English 
and  RJoetoric 

has  been  increasing  amazingly  within  the  past  few 
years.  Hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges  are  finding 
this  compact,  concise,  straight-spoken  illustrated 
weekly  journal  of  current  events  of  inestimable  value. 


''^'Tlit*  fitinleuts  liave  tukeii  up  The 
OutliKilf  jstiiily  with  «u<4i  zest  and 
t^anu*st,n**ss,  mul  tiiey  >4eriu  to  1m^  tl*** 
riviiitr^  11  grriit  ilviil  of  briH'tit  and 
protit  from  tlie  weekly  a.Hsi|^mjn'nts/' 

'"''It  liuH  [)roveu  excellent  for  our  exer- 
cWs  in  Current  History,  mid  I  li*»pe 
to  extend  the  use  of  it  next  year  still 
further.' 


And  still  Htif/fhrr  : 

*'*'  Pert  nit  me  to  say  that  tlie  class  is 
ileiinhtHl  with  The  Outlrnvk.  Tliey 
have  useil  4itlier  iieritnliejiLs  ])r<*vic>URly 
aiid  vuhmteer  the  inforiijiitiou  tkat 
The  OuthMik  is  tlie  hestJ* 

'^'' The  (hithH^c  ha.^  heen  eutin4y  .satii*- 
faetory  atid  wUl  he  rontinued  next  temi. 
The  other  weekly  we  used  will  not  he 
used  at;aiu,  as  it  sutfered  in  eoinpari- 
son  with  your  paj^nn*/* 


Pei*liMps  such  exiiressions  would  be  ol' less  iiiiportunec  were  it  not  ibr  the  liiet 
that  in  the  lust  se\en  yvms  the  use  of  The  Outhjuk  in  schocils  and  colleges  as 
an  aid  in  tlie  teaehiu*^^  <d' Current  History,  Civies,  Kn^hsh,  and  lihctorie  has 
inereased  l.liU% — eleven  hundred  and  r}inet\'-one  per  eeiit. 

W^e  sliall  be  glail  t*)  send  you  an  explanatory  paniplilet^ — It  is  on  the  presses 
now  and  will  be  ready  for  n>ailin<jf  sliortly — vvjiieh  ^i^es  a  eoni]>Iete  outline  of 
su^^esti(»ns  for  the  use  of  Tlie  Outlonk  in  elass-rooni  work.  You  will  tind  it, 
we  beheve,  of  real  value.  It  would  be  better  to  ^n\e  your  sehool  address,  as 
the  mailing  luay  be  delavetl  until  early  in  Septertdier, 

The  Outloi^k's  stjeeial  elass-rooni  rates  are  also  announeed  and  expUiiued 
in  this  panii)hlet. 

There  is  no  ehar^e  and  there  is  no  obliijratioiK     Simply  dt^op  a  line  of  inquiry  to 

The    Ofitlook    Company^  jSi  Fourth  Ave.y  Nem   York 
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When  you  finish  niading  a  mactuine   l)earinff  this 

notice.  i)lace  a  1-cent  atamii  on  thia  notice,  mail  tlie 

maffazine,  and  it  will  be  placeJ  in  the  hands  of  our 

aoldiera,  sailora  or  marinetj. 

NO  WRAPPING-NO  ADDRESS. 

A.  8.  BURLESON.  Postmaster  General. 
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You  need  only  to  see  this  Firestone  new  stand- 
ard oversize    Cord   Tire,  in    comparison    with 
others,  to  know  that  it  gives  more  mileage — it  is 
so  much  bigger. 

Take  the  five-inch  tires  and  compare: — thirteen  per 
cent  more  material,  eighteen  per  cent  more  air  space, 
six  per  cent  wider  section  for  Firestone  than  the 
average  of  the  other  four  brands  best  known.  And 
Firestone  has  the  advantage  over  every  one  of  these 
tires  on  each  point  mentioned. 

How  can  Firestone  give  so  much  more  for  the  money? 
For  one  thing,  ninety  per  cent  of  Firestone  workers 
own  stodc  in  the  company.  They  are  financially 
interested  in  giving  you  such  value  as  will  make  you 
a  permanent  Firestone  customer.  And  the  Firestone 
organization  in  Singapore,  selecting  choicest  rubber 
and  shipping  direct,  means  another  saving.  Result — 
most  miles  per  dollar. 
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ELIZABETH  WASHBURN  WRIGHT 


WHAT  DOES  THE  NEGRO  WANT? 
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THIS   is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  a 
complete  outline  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  The  Outlook  in  class-room  work 
which   will  be   mailed  free   of  charge   to    any 
instructor  or  teacher  in  the  United  States. 

Those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Current 
History,  Civics,  English  or  Rhetoric  will  find 
it,  we  believe,  of  real  value,  and  we  urgently 
recommend  that  you  send  for  it.  It  would  be 
better  to  give  your  school  address,  as  the  pam- 
phlet will  not  be  ready  for  mailing  until  the 
first  of  September. 

The  Outlook's  special  class-room  rates  are 
also  announced  and  explained  in  this  pamphlet. 

There  is  no  charge  and  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion.   Simply  drop  a  line  of  inquiry  to 

The  Educational  Director 

The  Outlook  Company 

j8l  Fourth  Avenue^         New  York  City 
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Here  are  a  few  representative  schools 

and  colleges  that  use  TJx  Outlook 

in  regular  class-room  work 

These  institutions,  and  Imndreils  besiiies,  are  finding  this  compact, 
concise,  straii^ht -spoken  illustratetl  weekly  journal  of  current  events 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  teaching  of  Current  History,  Civics, 
English,  and  Rhetoric.  During  tlie  last  seven  years  the  use  of 
The  Outlook  in  schools  and  colleges  has  increased  1,191%^ — eleven 
hundred  and  ninety -one  per  cent. 


Khhi  Vm\w\y  Union  High  Stiliool . . , .  B«ker«fielfi,  C»L 

hvsdv  Normal  Si'liool Loa  AoK^les,  Cal. 

t^oivei"«tity  itf  (*olorado ♦ ,  Botilci(*r,  OoL 

YiiniA  ( ■oiinry  Hi>;h  Sckiiful,  ,.....,....,..  \Vm}%  C\jI, 

AVeiileyiiii  lJiiiv»*rsiiry , , . , JdiiJdli^town,  roua. 

St,  Mjti^irft'a  S^liool  ....».♦,, Wat«rbury ,  ( 'onn, 

CetitnJ  Hi^^h  Solu>ol. Wiwhitipmi.  D,  C. 

^!elT^'^  UmvHrsity ,, . .  .Slaeun,  0». 

Aanjr;i  Hijfh  St4ioc»l ,,.,,,.,. Aiiror«,  IIL 

Htx>k  l.<iibind  Hi^li  S<«liooL««. Uook  EhUiikI,  III, 

Univefsiiy  of  Illinois. .Urljiina,  IIU 

Imlmnu  University,  . , , Blooiitini^tciTi,  I  mi, 

Cuiver  Mililnry  Academy i'ulvtfr,  IinL 

1  o»*M  St^tf  rollt^ifff , . . ,    .♦..,»..,,,,,... , A itteJi,  Iowa 

liumlalin  Wi^h  School. , . . . . . ,  Rrtndjilij^  l»>wii 

KuiimLH  ^iat>*  Aiirrictiltiiml  CoIleKO,  .MMiihaltJin^  Ruiifli. 

Wiehita  Lli^fh  Si-litfol Wirhila,  KanH. 

LcMtbiiaim  >>tHt4*  l/uiYtfraity ....,,...  Baton  Koiipe,  |j»» 

Ciiiiy  liie^h  School ..,,,...,...... A  Mtriwu*.  M**. 

H«9lin>ii  Atywlt'iiiy. , , ,  * Hebron^  M«, 

Natiotuil  I'ark  Seiuiimry , , .  * ,  Forost  (Tleti,  Mtl. 

Tbiirinonr  llijjh  Schmil, . ,  ♦ ♦ . » .  /niiirmuut,  Mil. 

Groton  School _.,....,*.,*. (fir(j*t»n,  Shvm. 

rt*nt  nil  High  8uiiool  ..*..., i^prinif fiebl,  Mimb, 

nan:*  Hjdl , ,...W#.lWky,  &Jju». 

Nonb  wt'HtHm  Hif^li  Sehool *  * .  * .  l>»*troit,  Midi, 

Fnirbank   PiibHc  Scliool. Ffiirhsink,  Minn. 

Waiftf-uA  \\m\\  St'bool .....**...».  \V(wiec»»  Miiiu. 

J^iciiipctoii  llijfli  St_liooi l^xin^on,  Mo. 

Stafcf  Nimtial  SeViiiol , , . ,  ♦Maryvill«,  Mu, 

]  Jillor*  Hi^b  SebooL * . . .  I>ilbm.  Mout, 

("olmnbiii  lli^b  i:3ic!'bool .Col«imbu-'i^  Neb< 

Staf**  Norjnal  School ♦..«.» Wayne,  Neb. 

Wt^lk  lliKli  School , .  ;. WellH,  Ne V, 

Exeter  Hitrb  Scb<Mtl _ Exeter,  N.  H. 

Hk4iard«  lUgh  SehrMiL N'«w|K3rt,  N,  H. 

iJlair  A«uleTny Bhurxtown,  N.  J, 

Kiwt  Oniiijfi^  iligh  Spboul ..,..,..,.  Eadit  thunififtt  N.  J. 

Newark  SXnX^  Nf^mjiil  Schoiil. * . .  Newark »  N.J. 

New  Mexico  Milifaiv  liiHititnte Jio«we1l,  N.  >L 

The  Mii«H!«  Miwtein'  St4iLM  L  , . , . ,  L>abb«  Ferry,  N.  V. 


St.  Pftul's  School .,..,.  QsvnUn  City,  N,  Y. 

Oyster  Bay  lli^h  School •  Oysiter  Bi*y,  N.  IT. 

\  liBwr  ("oJlirpT? -  ^  .Pougliket'pai^,  N .  V^ 

SynwuHe  I'tiiversity ..,,.. Syraca***,  N.  Y. 

Wiwhin^rtn  Irviriij  Hik^U  SohooL  . New  York  CitT 

l^iiiverMity  of  North  Cn.roliiia, , . , .  .Chauel  Hill,  N,  C. 

St,  Mary's  Sohool.  _„ lliileiKh,  N.  C. 

Public  Schoola ,... KndeHio,  N,  D, 

t*bio  I'luverrtity. , Alfa«n.%  0. 

Wood  ward  Uipli  Schuol  ...^...^.^ Cincituuili,  O. 

Eiist  reulmieall  High  hcho*»l , .rievelanni*  O, 

North  Hiffh  Sehm»l .1  oliimbiw,  0. 

(\.ijtral  H igli  SehiHil Tnliim  Ok]*. 

Myrtle  Poiut  Hig^h  School, ,  Mvrtli?  Point,  Ore. 

SiJit*^  Normal  Seho<i| ,  Blooniaburg.  Pii, 

VVilliaio  I'enn  lliiarter  St'hool .Phihulelphta,  Pa. 

P^^rtlnd V  i-1  ii^'li  Sthmjl Prtt^btir^h,  Pa. 

Peiins)  Iv.'iuizi  State  Ciilltijre .istJite  ^T'oHttg^,  Pa» 

CrADfttuii  liij^b  S-hrnil .,»..,,., .Auburn.  H,  I, 

Ho|)e  Street  llii»^li  School Providence,  R.  L 

ViH>rli>-e»  Institute ..,.,,.., Deniiiark,  S.  C* 

WofFord  i 'ollee:e ,,.,.», »., .tSpartauburg,  S,  C. 

Canton  iii|?b  Sehool.. t'anton.  S.  1>. 

Lynchburg  Hiifh  School. . » Lvmhlimx,  Tenri. 

Bi|ar>' ville  rollegw , ,  alary  vLlle,  Tiann- 

Gnrland  High  Schuol ,,,......... CSarlind,  Teic. 

Sevier  IJipch  School , Hiehtield^  I  'tah 

Univemty  of  I'tiib .SSftlt  Lake  <  ity,  I'tah 

Fair  Havi^n  Hit? h  Scbtxil ... ,,.... Fair  Hav*fii,  V^t, 

Moiit|ieber  !ii|fh  S<."bi_H)l ,  . , Monr]:HL''lier,  Vt. 

HamptOEi  Normal  J  rtntilut^ ILiiti|>(iiti,  Va. 

I'ortrtinoiub  Hi^h  St'bool, Port4iuouth,  Va. 

^Wnt haiiioton  (_  €ille^»w , ,...,..  Rtchiuund,  V», 

Ballard  lli>^h  Subool Stfatlie.  Wash. 

Norili  (Vntrsd  Hi^fb  School Spokane.  Wash. 

JStiite  Norm  id  SdiiRil. ........  ^ Cilenviltti,  \V,  Va. 

IViailelr^hia  Hi^b  Si'hool,  ♦,..*.,. . Whefliiig »  W.  Va. 

Keni|)er  Halt Kenoalia.  Wis. 

Mjidisou  H  i|ijh  ScIkmjI MadJiaou,  Wis. 

J  Juuj^lub  Public  iScbuob. Dou^lna,  Wyo. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  an  explanatory  pamphlet — it  is  on  the 
presses  now  and  will  he  ready  for  mailing  shortly— which  gives  a  com- 
plete outline  of  suggestions  for  the  use  of  The  Outlook  in  class-room 
work.  You  will  find  it,  we  believe,  of  real  value.  It  would  be  better 
to  give  your  school  address,  as  the  mailing  ma\'  be  delayed  until  early 
in  Septemben 

The  Outlook's  special  class-room  rates  are  also  announced  and 
exi)lained  in  this  pamphlet. 

There  is  no  charge  and  there  is  no  obligation.  Simply  drop  a  line 
of  inquiry  to  The  Educational  Director 

The   Outlook   Company  J  381  Fourth  Avenue y  New  Tork 
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